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WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 


THE  CANDID  MISGIVINGS  OF  A  WET 


BY  ELMER  DAVIS 


BY  THE  time  this  is  printed  the 
I  American  people  will  have  ex- 
pressed their  preference  between 
the  wet  Mr.  Smith  and  the,  according  to 
most  of  his  expositors,  dry  Mr.  Hoover. 
The  election  of  1928  will  have  proved 
something  about  prohibition;  it  will,  in 
fact,  have  proved  anything  about  pro- 
hibition, or  any  other  issue,  that  you 
may  want  it  to  prove,  as  is  the  way  of 
elections  in  our  somewhat  circuitous  and 
irresponsible  political  system.  But  what- 
ever Smith's  fortunes  in  the  election, 
he  won  a  great  victory  for  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  in  the  campaign 
itself. 

He  brought  the  wet-and-dry  dispute 
out  into  the  open;  he  established  the 
principle  that  for  what  a  great  many 
people  regard  as  a  political  wrong  it  is 
legitimate  to  seek  a  political  remedy; 
that  patronizing  the  bootlegger  is  not 
necessarily  the  only  answer  to  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  Prohibition  has  been 
brought  back  into  politics,  despite  the 
politicians  who  argued  that  it  must  not 
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be  mentioned,  because  people  were  too 
keenly  interested  in  it;  and  to  that  ex- 
tent American  politics  has  been  brought 
back  into  contact  with  reality. 

Bringing  prohibition  back  into  poli- 
tics was  hard  work;  it  will  be  still  harder, 
I  imagine,  to  get  it  out.  Nobody  knows 
whether  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  is  wet  or  dry;  but  certainly  the 
division  is  too  nearly  equal — the  mi- 
nority, on  whichever  side,  is  too  strong 
and  stubborn — to  permit  the  hope  that 
either  wet  or  dry  victory  could  be  final 
for  years  to  come.  The  drys  failed  to 
end  the  argument  by  putting  prohibition 
into  the  Constitution;  the  wets  could  not 
end  it  by  taking  it  out.  For  this  is  what 
is  known  as  a  moral  issue;  in  other  words, 
an  issue  which  most  people  approach 
emotionally,  not  ratioi  tfly.  So  long  as 
people  feel  intensely  about  it,  there  can 
never  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences over  liquor. 

Yet  moral  issues  can  die  out  and  be 
forgotten;  witness  free  silver,  which 
stirred  people  almost  as  hotly  as  prohibi- 

All  Rights  Reserved. 
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lion.  Mncii  now  |Imm<'  is  :i  pcrccpl  ihic  <)ii.sl\'  dry.  AI  Smilirs  pl.iii  for  .•irnciKl- 
dni't  on  hoi  li  sides  Lownnl  inodcnit  ion  of  iiKMil  of  IIh'  .-iiiK-iidiiM'nl  uould  (oiii- 
opiiiioii.  'riicrc  arc  ucls  wlio  would  he  Fiiiiiid  iiioic  siipporl,  proh.iMy,  llian 
N\  illiii^^  lo  «.^i\  ('  ii|)  I  Iicii  prcscnl  \  irhi.illy  dowiiri^lil  rt'iu'iil;  hiil  il  scciiis  Ncry 
iiiircsl  iicl(Ml  oppoil  iiiiily  lo  gel  soiik'  doiihlfnl  il*  lli.il  siipj)orl  would  vwv  he 
kind  of  li(|iior,  and  snhinil  ( licnisclvt's  lo  slroni!,  cnoii^li  lo  carry  llircc -fonrl  lis  ol' 
a   iiio<l(ialc  liniilalion   which   nii^;hl    iiii-  llicslalcs. 

prove  I  he  <|iiahly  hoth  of  hcpior  and  of  The    plain    inlcnl    of    I  he    Mi^hleenlh 

piihhc  moralily ;  I  here  are  drys  who  ha\'e  Aniemhiienl      is     lo     keep     peoph'     IVtmi 

losl   failii  in  I  he  |naelical  cIlicacN'  of  I  he  (hinkiii}.';  any  I  hini';  w  il  h  a  kici-.  in  il  ;  w  hile 

XOIslcad  Acl,  lor  ail  ils  nohihly  (►!"  mo-  Ihal   aineiuhncnl    slands  I  here  is  no  use 

live  and    its   far-reach in«;"   purpose.     'I'o  (hMiyin^-  thai  any  phin  lo  perrnil.  (h'inks 

tliese    modi'rutcs    the    modiliculionisls,  wilh  a  kick,  howcNcr  leehh'.  is  iinMihca- 

uow  thai  Ihey  at  lasl can  slal(Mh(Mr  cas(\  lion.      Hnl    Ihal   (h)es  iiol   end   lhear<.;n- 

nmsl  appeak      They  nmsl  presenl  a  pro-  nienl,as  I  he  (h"ys  once  I  hon^hl  il  wonM; 

gram     of     htpior    eonlrol     which     wtnild  lhe\iew  is  sprcathnt^  I  hat   I  he  ( 'onst  it  ii- 

snit   so  fiiaiiy  |>eopIe  that    il    \\«)nld  haAC  lion  was  iiukU'  for  man,  not  man  for  the 

some  chance  of  l)emj^!;  obeyed ;  for  surely  ( 'onsi  il  ul  ion.       If   the   |)reponderance  of 

llie    last    nine   years    ha\ c    proNcd    thai  po|)ii!ar  siMilimeiil   is  cmm"  unniistakahly 

oluulience    is    heller    than     what     is    jo-  f»)r  niodilicat  ion,  il   cannot   permanent  l\' 

cosely    cnlled    cnforetMiient .       Instead    t)f  he  lliwarled   hy  a   trick.      The  ( 'oust  il  u- 

fil  tin*':  piihlic  (►piiiii)n  to  the  law,  we  must  lion  has  heen  nullilied  in  oIIkm"  portions 

tit  the  law   to  pnhlie  opinion  if  we  ai'c  lo  and  may  he  nullilied  in  this  one  as  well; 

rnuke    any     impro\ement     o\t'r    present  althoiii.^li     I  lie    cry    of    nullilication    will 

condit  ions.  scare  some  I  imid  souls,  and  nn  ill  prohahly 

What  sort  of  law  niijdit  that  he?     >\  hat  o])erate  lo  delay  re\isiou. 

hope    is    tluM-c    in    the    vaiitnis    concrete  LeaA'ini;;    the    amendment    out    of    the 

proposals     for     modilication     that     have  qu(\sl  ion,  I  hen,  w  hat  can  htMh>ne?     'I'he 

heen   olVered?      1   confess   that    1  do  not  various  proposals  for  modilication  ha\c 

see  much.  two  j)oints  in  common;  cveryhcxly  is  op- 
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posed,  in  theory  at  least,  to  the  return  of 
the  saloon,  and  no  wet  proposes  to  force 

Straight  across  the  path  of  any  pro-  wetness  on  communities  that  want  to  he 

gram  of  niodilicat  ion  lies  tilt*  Mi;»ht(HMil  h  dry.      I\h)st     modilicat  ionists    would    re- 

AnuMulnient.       There    it    is    and    always  turn    elVccli\e    ct>ntrol     to     tlu*    states, 

will  he,  an  impregnahle  l\)rtress  around  with  local  option    permilting  communi- 

w  Inch  the  drys  can  rally  afttM"  every  de-  lies    in    wet    stales    lo    go    ilry,    llu)ugh 

t"eat.      As  the  drys  Icll  us.  an  tMidea\  or  lo  communit  ies  in  tlry  stales  could  not   go 

rt>peal  the  MinendnuMit   is  I  he  direct,  the  wet. 

candid,  tl.v   .lono/ahle  way  to  seek  modi-  In  a  government   which  is  still  veslig- 

ticalion;  it  is  als  >  the  impossihie  way.  as  iallN'  ftnicral.  slatt^  control  is  the  natural 

of    course     the     drys    'know.     'ThirUvn  remedy;  history  and  constitutional  tho- 

slate   K\gislatnres  can    keep   the  anuMid-  ory     alike     indicate     il.      Practically     it 

nient    in   the  ( 'o..slilntion.   and   it    is  an  would  oul\    localize  the  prcstMit  e\ils;  it 

optimist    indts   '       ho    h'Mu«ves   that    the  would  not    abolish   them.       The  ili\  ision 

lime  will  e\e       |   le  when  the  Methodist  of  i>piuion  on  prohibit  ion  is  not  lu'tween 

l>ishops  and    ll.>        allies  cannot    ctMitrol  stale  and  stale  so  much  as  hclween  the 

thirteen     slate     h  -[islatnres.       lUc     \  in  city     aiul     the    farm.      New     \  ork    and 

diet i\  eiiess  t>f  far;    ?rs,  sns    lined  hy  their  Massachusetts  would   he  wet    slates,   in 

legali/.tHl  home  hiew.  against  the  wicked  which    dry    communities   couKl    exeriuso 

cities  aloiu«   wouKl   he  eni>ngh,  one  im-  local    option;    hut    Michigan    and    Ohio 
agine 


lo    kci^p    thirteen    states    vicari-      and   Illinois,  perhaps  IVnnsylvania  toe 
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would  be  dry  states  in  which  wet  com- 
munities could  not  exercise  local  option. 
State  control  would  end  the  present  en- 
forcement scandals  in  New  York  and 
Buffalo  and  Boston ;  but  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, and  Detroit  they  would  be  as  bad  as 
ever.  Only  city  and  county  local  option 
anywhere  would  permit  each  community 
to  have  its  own  way;  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  modificationist  who  has  been  bold 
enough  to  propose  that. 

Statesmen  and  publicists,  even  in- 
cluding the  otherwise  candid  Al  Smith, 
proclaim  themselves  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  return  of  the  saloon,  as  if 
that  were  a  menace  of  the  future.  They 
might  as  well  be  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  invention  of  the  automobile.  The 
saloon  returned  in  1921,  as  soon  as  it  was 
perceived  that  the  politicians  did  not  in- 
tend prohibition  to  be  taken  too  serious- 
ly. This  would  be  a  more  temperate 
nation  if  people  did  their  drinking  at 
home,  or  in  restaurants;  but  barroom 
drinking  is  an  ingrained  national  habit, 
which  has  not  been  changed  by  prohibi- 
tion, and  probably  would  not  be  changed 
by  its  repeal. 

There  are  moderate  wets,  conscien- 
tious persons  who  prefer  to  be  law-abid- 
ing if  it  does  not  entail  too  much  incon- 
venience, who  would  do  all  their  drink- 
ing at  home  or  in  restaurants  if  drinking 
there  and  there  alone  were  legalized. 
But  one  important  item  on  the  bill  of 
fare  of  these  restaurants  would  certainly 
be  our  old  friend  the  decorative  and  in- 
edible sandwich;  the  practice  of  drink- 
ing only  with  meals,  however  salutary, 
will  not  become  general  till  Nature  or- 
dains that  thirst  never  occurs  without 
bringing  hunger  with  it.  And  even  if 
drinking  at  home  and  in  the  restaurant 
were  legalized,  there  would  still  be  sa- 
loons— fewer,  less  respectable,  and  less 
popular  than  the  speakeasies  of  to-day; 
but  there  would  still  be  places  where  men 
could  lean  against  the  bar.  Leaning 
against  the  bar  is  an  American  folkway; 
so,  it  begins  to  seem,  is  disregarding 
the  law. 


m 

The  immovability  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  may  not  prevent  revision, 
but  it  will  certainly  limit  the  extent  of 
revision.  Mr.  Volstead's  definition  of 
intoxicating  liquor  as  anything  contain- 
ing one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  is 
obviously  absurd;  that  is  admitted  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Prohibition  En- 
forcement Bureau,  which  allow  the  man- 
ufacture of  home  brew  that  is  "non-in- 
toxicating in  fact."  The  Supreme  Court 
might  accept  a  law  raising  the  permissi- 
ble alcoholic  content  (which,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the 
Volstead  Act,  Congress  may  define  be- 
low an  unnamed  limit)  to  five  per  cent, 
or  even  ten;  but  it  would  hardly  accept 
a  law  that  raised  it  to  fifty  per  cent  so 
long  as  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

So  modificationists  who  despair  of  re- 
pealing the  amendment  would  amend 
the  enforcement  law  to  legalize  beer;  or, 
as  some  of  them  would  have  it,  beer  and 
light  wines.  The  implication,  of  course, 
is  that  these  drinks  are  not  intoxicating 
in  fact.  Governor  Smith  proposes  to 
amend  the  Volstead  Act  to  obtain  a 
"scientific  definition"  of  that  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  which  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits. Intoxicating  to  whom.^^  We  all 
know  that  some  men  are  upset  by  a  sin- 
gle glass  of  beer;  there  are  others  to 
whom  a  pint  of  whisky,  consumed  with 
reasonable  deliberation,  '^ ,  non-intoxi- 
cating in  fact.  Andrew  .lohnson's  repu- 
tation was  ruined,  accordir  g  to  the  latest 
historians,  because,  rising  from  a  sick- 
bed, he  took  one  drink  of  brandy  and 
became  drunk;  tiohnsoa  in  health  would 
not  have  been  per<"^ptibly  affected. 
There  are  even  imaginative  persons  who 
show  symptom?^  of  incipient  intoxication 
on  a  bottle  or  two  of  near-beer  if  they 
are  led  to  believe  that  it  has  a  kick  in  it. 

Intoxication  itself,  the  end  product, 
can  be  define  '  by  thf  scientist  and  recog- 
nized by  the  layman,  though  its  degrees 
are  so  different  as  to  amount  almost  to  a 
difference  in  kind;  but  the  alcoholic  con- 
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ttMit  of  what  a  man  has  been  drinking  is 
only  Olio  of  the  factors  in  prochicing  in- 
toxication. Regarding  that  factor  by 
itself,  it  is  of  course  obvious  that  beer 
and  wine  are  less  hkely  to  intoxicate. 
15eer  contains  three  or  four  per  cent  of 
alcoliol,  ale  five  or  six  per  cent  (though  I 
believe  that  valiant  and  indurate  race, 
the  Scotch,  brew  theirs  rather  stronger). 
The  alcoholic  content  of  wine  runs  from 
nine  or  ten  per  cent  in  clarets  and  Mo- 
selles (the  claret  you  used  to  get  at 
tables  d'hote  before  the  War  was  less 
than  that)  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent  in  the  stronger  ports  and  sherries. 
That  is  far  below  the  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent  of  gin  and  whisky;  fewer  people  get 
drunk  on  wine  or  beer  and  they  must 
drink  more  of  it.  But  the  only  defini- 
tion of  licjuor  which  is  intoxicating  in 
fact  is  that  it,  in  fact,  intoxicates  some- 
body.    The  feeblest  beer  may  do  that. 

Congress  might  pass,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  (with  that  weather  eye  on  public 
opinion  which  the  (^ourt  seems  to  keep  of 
late  years)  might  ui)hold  a  law  j)erniit- 
ting  light  wines  and  bcH^r,  on  the  theory 
that,  drunk  in  mwleration,  they  could  in- 
toxicate only  persons  of  weak  stomachs. 
But  that  would  be  nullification  of  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  spirit 
too;  tiie  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  weak  stom- 
achs and  weak  wills,  Jf  meat  make  me 
to  offend,  my  brother  shall  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  he  make 
me  to  offend.  That  is  the  theory  of  pro- 
hibition. 

IV 

But  suppose  wine  and  beer  could  be 
legally  obtained,  would  they  satisfy  the 
drinking  public?     1  doubt  it. 

That  is  a  guess,  and  a  guess  which 
may  Ix*  wrong.  I  hojx^  it  is.  Since  per- 
sonal o])inion  plays  so  large  a  part  in  any 
estimate  of  j)rohil)ition,  it  may  be  rele- 
vant to  observe  that  they  would  satisfy 
me.  If  I  had  access  to  goo<l  light  beer 
and  to  the  wines  of  Bordeaux,  l^irgundy, 
and  Madeira  (not  that  ^ladeira  is  so 
light  a  wine,  at  that)  I  should  not  care  if 


hard  liquor  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  hard  li(juor  is  not  going 
to  disapi)ear;  notoriously,  it  has  not  dis- 
appeared from  the  United  States  under 
prohibition.  What  has  disappeared,  al- 
most universally,  is  good  wine;  and  good 
beer  has  generally  disappeared  too.  The 
beer  sui)j)ly  seems  to  be  tolerably  copious 
outside  of  New  York  City;  but  the  qual- 
ity is,  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Ernest  Plem- 
ingway's  gunmen,  one  of  those  things 
that  you  don't  know  till  the  time  comes. 
That  could  be  said  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
hard  liquor  too;  but  for  most  drinkers 
of  hard  liquor  quality  is  secondary  to 
kick. 

There  is  the  classic  case  of  Norway, 
which  in  1917  prohibited  everything  but 
light  wines  and  beer  (the  permissible 
limit  was  tw^elve  per  cent  of  alcohol). 
This  was  ratified  by  a  popular  referen- 
dum, the  Norwegians  being  so  archaic  in 
their  political  methods  that  they  permit 
the  people  to  have  something  to  say 
about  such  matters;  but  after  nine  years* 
trial  another  referendum  reversed  the  de- 
cision, and  hard  liquor  is  now  permitted 
in  Norway,  though  under  strict  regu- 
lation. In  the  interval  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  bootlegging;  light  wines  and 
beer  did  not  satisfy  the  Norwegians. 
There  were  special  factors  in  that  case — ■ 
notably,  the  loss  of  export  trade  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  had  been  used  to 
taking  Norwegian  fish  in  return  for  wines 
heavier  than  the  })rohibitioii  law  allowed, 
so  that  prohibition  was  costing  Norwe- 
gian fishermen  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Also,  Norway  is  a  cold  country,  and  hard 
liquor  may  help  keep  the  inhabitants 
warm,  though  they  seem  to  be  aware  of 
other  methods. 

What  people  drink  seems  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  race  rather  than  latitude.  The 
conquering  Briton,  in  the  tropics,  drinks 
whisky  or  brandy  highballs  just  as  he 
does  at  home;  and  the  races  that  have 
])opulated  America  brought  their  own 
drinks  with  them.  Commonly,  we  are 
thought  of  a,s  a  nation  addicted  to  hard 
liquor.  This  si^^ms  to  be  true  mainly  of 
the  old  stock,  the  Nordic  blond  Protes- 
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tants,  the  progenitors  of  the  Klansmen 
and  Anti-Saloon-Leaguers  of  to-day. 
Rum  sustained  our  wise  and  pious  an- 
cestors in  their  revolt  against  British 
rule;  whisky,  hard  and  raw,  fortified 
those  virile  frontiersmen,  mostly  of 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Scotch-Irish  stock,  who 
conquered  the  Continent.  Then  came 
the  Germans  who  liked  beer,  the  Ital- 
ians and  others  who  liked  wine. 

The  result  is  rather  curious.  In  1850 
the  average  American  (this  per  capita 
computation  includes,  of  course,  women 
and  children)  drank  about  nine  quarts  of 
hard  liquor  (mostly  whisky),  a  little  over 
one  quart  of  wine,  and  about  six  quarts 
of  beer  or  ale,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
In  1910  he  consumed  six  quarts  of  hard 
liquor,  about  two  and  a  half  quarts  of 
wine,  and  nearly  twenty  gallons  of  beer. 
The  volume  of  the  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cating beverages  consumed  by  your  av- 
erage American  of  1910  was  more  than 
five  times  as  great  as  that  put  away  by 
his  grandfather  in  1850;  but  the  total 
volume  of  alcohol  was  only  about  thirty- 
five  per  cent  greater.  Drunk  in  such 
dilution,  that  extra  thirty-five  per  cent 
probably  did  not  do  him  much  harm. 
(The  alcohol  is  estimated  by  allowing  an 
average  of  four  per  cent  for  beer  and  ale, 
twelve  per  cent  for  wine,  and  for  dis- 
tilled liquors  the  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
proof  gallon  which  is  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau's  unit  of  measurement.) 

Shortly  after  1910  all  branches  of  the 
liquor  industry  began  to  feel  the  effect 
of  the  state-by-state  progress  of  prohibi- 
tion. The  peak  year  for  wine  was  1911, 
for  beer  1914;  for  distilled  liquors  1913, 
until  for  special  reasons  an  unusually 
large  amount  was  taken  out  of  bond  in 
1917,  by  no  means  all  of  which  was  con- 
sumed in  that  year.  But  the  figures  for 
the  early  years  of  this  century  show 
plainly  enough  the  steady  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  beer,  the  slower 
and  intermittent,  but  undeniable  in- 
crease in  the  consmnption  of  wine,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  average  consumption  of 
hard  liquor. 

Wine  consumption  varied  more  than 


the  others  because  (a  fact  which  will 
probably  surprise  most  people  outside 
the  trade)  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
wine  consumed  in  this  country  was  home- 
grown. The  peak  of  wine  imports  was 
in  1910 — about  ten  million  gallons;  it 
was  almost  that  high  as  long  ago  as  1870. 
The  domestic  production  in  1910  was 
sixty  million  gallons;  it  varied  consid- 
erably, of  course,  as  any  crop  will,  but 
all  through  the  early  nineteen  hundreds 
it  was  from  four  to  seven  times  as  large 
as  the  import.  No  doubt,  even  in  those 
relatively  innocent  days,  some  of  it  was 
sold  under  imported  labels.  The  in- 
crease in  per  capita  consumption  of  wine 
was  beyond  question  mainly  due  to 
the  increase  of  wine-drinking  races  in 
the  population.  "The  native  California 
wines,*'  said  the  1908  edition  of  Baede- 
ker, "are  better  and  cheaper  than  most 
of  the  imported  varieties.  Travelers 
should  make  a  point  of  asking  for  them, 
and  expressing  surprise  if  they  are  not  to 
be  had."  But  European  tourists  in 
America  were  few  in  those  days,  and 
they  expressed  surprise  at  so  many 
things  that  they  probably  had  no  great 
effect  on  the  sale  of  California  wines. 
The  French  and  Italian  tables  d'hote  in 
the  larger  cities  were  spreading  the  gos- 
pel of  table  wine,  but  they  reached  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  people. 

Beer,  however,  was  another  matter. 
Beyond  doubt,  before  prohibition  the 
people  as  a  whole  was  steadily,  if  slowly, 
turning  from  whisky  to  beer.  Prohibi- 
tion seems  to  have  turned  us  back  from 
beer  to  whisky  and  gin. 


That  is  an  opinion  commonly  ex- 
pressed, resting  on  the  general  observa- 
tion; most  of  us  have  no  statistics  to 
support  it.  But  there  is  at  least  one 
detailed  estimate  which,  though  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  the  drys,  deserves 
serious  consideration.  Mr.  Hugh  F. 
Fox,  in  his  magazine  The  Periscope, 
which  is  devoted  to  a  somewhat  un- 
friendly study  of  this  great  social  and 
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economic  oxjKMimciiL,  <()iiij)iiL('(l  a  yciir 
or  so  ;i^()  llic  ('<)nsiim|)li()n  of  liciiiors  in 
llic  (isciil  yoiir  l\)'2C)  ':ii).  And  lie  ciinie  to 
Llio  conclusion  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can in  lliat  year  (this  it|;ain  is  a  j)er 
c;t|)ila  figure,  making  no  Jillovvaiice  for 
Ihe  ]>(TS()Ms  who  dr.iiik  not  liiii<;\  by 
choice  or  olliervvise)  coiismncd  ahouL 
nine  (jiiarls  ol'  hard  licjnor,  six  ((uarls  of 
wine,  and  rather  more  than  eight  gallons 
of  heer  as  nuieh  whisky,  that  is  to  say, 
as  his  hard-drinking  ancestor  of  1850, 
and  considerably  more  })eer  and  wine, 
though  nnich  less  beer  than  the  average 
American  drank  before  ])rohibil ion.  The 
lolal  |)cr  capita  c()nsum|)lion  of  acluid 
alcohol  was  higher  than  ever,  higher  than 
in  the  wettest  year  before  we  trans- 
lated our  noble  motives  into  law. 

'J'hese  figures  seem  astoundingly  high, 
but  they  are  not  without  basis;  the  beer 
estimate  nsts  <"hiefly  on  the  ])r()duction 
of  ho|)s,  which  was  twice  as  great  as 
could  be  accounted  for  by  ex])orts  and 
the  ])roducti()n  of  non-alcoholic  drinks. 
Mr.  I*\)x,  as  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association,  would  natu- 
rally be  inclined  to  find  ])rohibition 
working  badly;  but  allow  as  nmch  as  you 
like  for  jxTsonal  feeling,  what  became  of 
those  hops?  'I'here  is  not  nmch  you 
can  (1  )  with  hops  exce])t  turn  them  into 
beer. 

'I'he  estimate  of  distilled  licpiors  is 
much  l(\ss  securely  based.  Mr.  Fox  puts 
it  at  mow  than  '^M)  million  proof  gallons 

a  hundred  million  more  than  was  ever 
consumed  in  any  yvAV  bil'ore  prohibi- 
tion. Of  this  amount  he  estimates  7.") 
nnllion  gallons  as  the  product  of  moon- 
shine (list  ill(M-i(vs  and  stills,  of  which  the 
|)rohil)il  ion  agents  lia\t'  seized  twelve  or 
I'ouilcen  thousand  anmially  for  some 
years  |)ast ;  and  another  101-  million  gal- 
lons as  the  output  of  the  kitchen-stove 
stills  for  domestic  consumj)tion.  That 
seems  high  to  the  city  dweller,  who  can 
buy  it  anywhere  and  dotvs  not  uihmI  to 
nudvc  it;  but  life  on  the  farm  needs  its 
mitigation,  and  even  in  the  cities  the 
price  is  so  high  that  some  people  make 
their  own. 


Snmggled  liquors  he  estimated  at 
twenty  million  gallons;  this  was  frankly  a 
guess.  The  amount  of  renatured  alcoliol 
put  l)ack  into  circulation  was  set  at  hfty 
million  gallons.  Some  j)r()hibition  en- 
forcement ofHcials  put  that  (igun^  much 
lower;  others  have  ])ut  it  higher.  'J'he 
fact  remains  that  live  times  as  nnjch 
denatured  alcohol  was  produced  in  this 
country  in  the  fiscal  year  1925-^G  as  five 
years  earlier.  In  the  year  following  (the 
last  for  which  the  l^rohibition  Bureau's 
statistics  are  available)  it  went  down  a 
little;  but  it  was  still  1)5  million  gallons  in 
19^7,  as  against  2!^  million  gallons  in 
\\H\.  I'he  demands  of  industry  would 
not  seem  to  account  for  this  increase. 

The  most  surprising  of  Mr.  Fox's  esti- 
mates, however,  is  a  wine  ])ro(luction 
of  15()  million  gallons — more  than  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  United 
States  ever  produced  before  ])rohibition. 
I5ut  the  ligures  are  based  on  the  grape 
croj);  between  1919  and  192G  California's 
vineyard  acreage  increased  from  less 
than  1  ()(),()()()  acres  to  nearly  700,000; 
between  19*^^0  and  lO'-^r)  the  shipments  of 
gra])es  from  ('alifornia  nmltiplied  almost 
by  three.  Other  states  are  growing 
more  grapes,  too;  and  no  corresj)onding 
and  explanatory  increase  in  the  eating  of 
grapes  has  been  observed.  Figuring 
from  the  grape  cro])  of  the  year  following 
that  on  which  Mr.  Fox  based  his  esti- 
mate, Mr.  John  T.  Flynn,  in  a  recent 
article  in  ('()llirr\s\  com])ute(l  the  grape 
wine  production  for  the  year  at  17.5  mil- 
lion gallons;  to  which  he  would  add  '-25 
million  gallons  more  for  w  ine  made  from 
berries  and  ilandelions. 

Even  if  you  set  aside  these  estimates 
as  too  high,  the  tremendous  increase  in 
grape  ])r()(luction  wouKI  suggest  that 
America  at  last  is  becoming  a  wine- 
drinking  nation.  That  conllicts  with 
the  conunon  observation  of  people  who 
get  around  in  the  cities,  where  what  is 
drunk  is  mostly  hard  licpior.  What  is 
the  explanation?  I  believe  that  most  of 
this  wine  is  manufactured  either  by  the 
wine-drinking  races  -  Italians  and  Slavs, 
in  the  main  -who  do  not  want  anything 
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else,  or  by  farmers  and  residents  of  small 
towns  who  cannot  without  great  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  get  anything 
else.  For  nearly  all  of  it  is  home-made; 
the  latest  report  of  the  Prohibition 
Bureau  shows  that  there  are  still  more 
than  400  authorized  wineries  in  Califor- 
nia, and  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  other 
states,  but  these  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
taking  care  of  the  sacramental  needs  of 
the  devout,  and  the  production  of  sacra- 
mental wine  accounts  for  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  grape  crop. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
home-made  wine  is  legal,  under  the  Vol- 
stead Act  and  the  interpretive  regula- 
tions of  the  Prohibition  Bureau ;  it  is  pre-* 
sumed  to  be  non-intoxicating  in  fact, 
until  it  proves  the  opposite  by  actually 
intoxicating  somebody  out  in  the  open 
where  people  can  see  him.  Mr,  Fox 
thinks  that  it  runs  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  but  a  much  lower  figure  would 
usually  be  set  by  people  who  have  drunk 
it;  for  whatever  you  think  about  the 
quantity  of  this  wine,  there  is  no  room 
for  two  opinions  about  its  quality. 
Most  of  it  is  terrible.  There  are  prob- 
ably few  Italian-American  families  that 
do  not  make  their  own  wine;  but  the 
wine  they  make,  as  a  rule,  can  be  en- 
dured only  by  stomachs  toughened  by  a 
racial  experience  of  hardship  dating  back 
to  the  Punic  Wars.  And  the  wine  of  the 
Nordic  Protestant,  whether  he  ferments 
his  own  grapes  or  buys  one  of  these 
casks  of  grape  juice  that  are  sold  with 
the  warning  that  you  must  not  leave 
them  open  lest  they  turn  into  wine  on 
you,  is  usually  inferior  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary of  pre-war  California  products. 

I  doubt  if  many  people  would  keep  on 
drinking  it  if  other  drinks  became  gener- 
ally accessible;  for  in  the  cities,  where 
other  drinks  are  generally  accessible,  few 
people  drink  it  now.  The  behavior  of 
Frenchmen  who  settle  in  this  country  is 
instructive.  At  first  they  look  for  wine, 
and  they  find  it.  After  they  have  tried 
post- Volstead  wine  for  a  few  months  you 
generally  find  them  drinking  cocktails; 
they  would  rather  have  passable  hard 


liquor  than  the  sort  of  wine  that  prohibi- 
tion has  substituted  for  good  French 
vintages. 

VI 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  demand  for 
wine,  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent 
the  demand  for  beer,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
racial,  comes  in  the  main  from  older 
people  who  have  known  good  beer  and 
wine.  The  average  home-made  wine  of 
to-day,  sour  or  sticky-sweet,  the  average 
home-brewed  beer,  yeasty  and  gaso- 
genous,  is  nothing  to  make  new  converts 
to  wine  and  beer  among  the  younger 
generation.  I  do  not  know  much  at 
first  hand  about  the  younger  generation 
who  have  grown  up  and  learned  to  drink 
since  prohibition;  but  I  see  them  here 
and  there  and  I  hear  a  good  deal  about 
them  from  people  who  know  them,  and 
it  seems  that  their  taste  runs  to  hard 
liquor. 

Who  can  blame  them?  A  little  wine 
is  smuggled  in — not  much;  when  you 
must  pay  eight  dollars  for  a  bottle  of 
good  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  that  cost 
a  dollar  and  a  half  before  prohibition  not 
many  people  can  afford  to  drink  much  of 
it.  There  is  plenty  of  Canadian  ale  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  a  certain 
amount  of  Cuban  beer  in  Florida,  some 
Mexican  beer  along  the  Southwestern 
border;  and  that  too  comes  high,  for  the 
same  reason  that  wine  does — it  is  bulky, 
hard  to  transport,  and  easy  to  discover. 
A  glass  of  imported  ale  or  beer  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  costs  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  a  cocktail  or  a  highball;  and 
it  has  far  less  kick. 

So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  my  scanty 
observation  of  the  younger  generation, 
eked  out  with  what  I  hear  from  those  who 
know  them,  and  what  I  read  in  the  books 
young  people  write,  I  gather  that  they 
drink,  in  the  main,  for  the  kick.  That 
is  not  what  the  beer  drinker  or  the  wine 
drinker  is  looking  for.  Beer  is  restful 
and  wine  is  soothing,  and  they  are 
drunk  mainly  by  people  who  want  to  be 
soothed  and  rested.     Look  at  the  people 
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who  aic  <lnnkiii/^  wmc  or  hrcr,  iii  n. 
r(*st,a.iir;inl  \\lnr<'  llxy  <;iii  <liink  nuy- 
lliiii^%  :iii<l  yon  will  iiolicc  lli;il  iiiosi  of 
I  he  iiH'ii  arc  ^ray,  ainl  iiiosI  of  I  lie  w(nn<'ii 
would  he  if  llicy  luid  nol  iiii|>rov('<j  on 
Nainrc.  Wine  n\u\  hcci-  arc  |)r('f('rr<'(l  by 
I  lie  elderly  and  llic  middle  ai^cd  lu'cansc 
llicsc  ai<'  (lie  |)(M>|)I('  wli<>,  hcforc  pro- 
liihil  i<»ii,  ii;id  a  (iiance  to  ^^'1  a(-(|nainl<Ml 
Willi  }.uhh\  wine  .iiid  Ix-er  al.  reasonahlc 
cos!  ;  hnl  also,  I  .sns|K'(l,  IxMansc  I  Ins  is 
IIm' f.^(MMral  ion  (lial  neitls  wli.il  wine  and 
IxM-r  <;iii  ).M\'<',  rallur  (lian  wlial  yon  ^^'1 
rroin  ii;ir<l  li(|n<»r. 

Tlial  aiK'KMit  <n|»lM'iinsni  for  mild 
diniiK<"mM'ss,  "f^^cllnif^  an  vi\*^'y  on,"  is 
onr  linndrcd  pcrciMil  wron^  as  a  doscrip- 
lion  of  I  lie  <'ll('<l  of  wine,  drniiU  willi 
inodcralion  and  discrimination  hy  one 
who  .ipprfcialcs  it.  'J'lu'  hnsincss  of 
wiiK-  is  to  take  the  vi\^c  olV;  to  hinr  and 
sol'trn  tlir  sliai  pncsscs  <►!'  life  and  IcaAt' 
onr  f^cnlly  iiM-IlowtMl.  Sonu'wiial  tlic 
same  is  tlic  «'ll((t  of  hccr,  <>sp('(iall\' 
wlini  tak«*n  in  conjniul  ion  with  orclus 
tral  nnisir,  for  wliii  li  \hvv  lias  as  natural 
an  allinity  as  lias  ryt'  wlnsk\  for  Italian 
NcMinonlli.  I\'opK'  who  arc  in  the  thick 
of  lilc  and  liiul  I  IkmiiscK  i\s  somewhat 
hat  Icitil  l»y  it  <an  rt^iiard  it  more  chocr 
fnlly  i  ftiM-  a  ;^lass  or  two  of  wino  and 
\){vv  aid  ^:;o  hack  to  it  ncx!  morninj^  with 
a  rciu  wc<l  optnmsm.  They  cannot  fac<' 
it  i|ii'lc  so  ^hully  if  they  lia\<'  llllcd  up 
I  he  ni^lit  hefore  on  cocktails  made  of 
it'inilnrtMl  alcohol  and  jumper  jnice; 
hard  li(|nor,  I  l)ehe\«\  is  almost  as  had 
for  I  in-  spiiil  of  the  mMldle-a^ed  as  f«)r 
their  stomachs. 

Itnt  I  am  inclined  to  thinlv  that  the 
p«oplf  w  ho  ha\  ("  j',ro\\  n  up  since  I  he  \\  ar 
want  something"  else.  They  are  less 
.sentimental  than  nnc  of  the  jnc  war  \  in- 
hlp's;  and  their  \  iew  of  life  (as  I  ^^alher 
it  from  tluir  no\els)  inclines  them  to 
like  the  immediale  and  \  ioleiit  stimnlns 
thai  hard  ln|iior  ^i\es  them.  This  is  a 
conjectural  ^eiierah/at  it>n ;  e\tMi  if  it  is 
eorre<'t  as  a  ^eiierali/at  ion  there  will  he, 
of  course,  many  e\<i>pl  ions.  We  who 
are  somewhat  older  drink  or  would 
like  to  drink      U)  Ik*  softened;  Ihey,  ap- 


jiarcntly,  drink  to  he  toii^'hened.  They 
nii^lit  he  edneatcd  in  time  to  wine  and 
heer  if  ^'ood  wine  aiul  heer  w<'re  avail- 
ahle;  since  they  are  not,  the  younger 
people  stick  to  hard  li(jnor. 

At  any  rale,  it,  is  the  practically  uni- 
versal ohservation  that  in  the  cities,  at 
h'ast,  and  among  the  people  of  whatever 
race  who  are  so  thoroughly  Aineriean- 
i'/ed  that  Ihey  no  longer  deserihe  them- 
scK'cs  with  a,  hyphen,  I  he  eirecl  of  pro- 
hihilion  has  heen  to  turn  iimmi  hack  from 
the  lighter  aii<l  hnlkier  drinks  to  hard 
li(|nor.  Italians  and  Slavs  and  farmers 
may  drink  their  liom<'-niade  wine,  pre- 
war drinkers  of  good  heer  may  take  w  hat 
heer  they  can  get  when  they  can  gel  it; 
hnt  whisky  and  gin  are  everywhere,  and 
Ihey  are  what  most  peoi)le  are  drinking. 
A  modilicat  ion  of  the  law  that  legali/iMl 
wine  and  heer  and  |)roliihiled  hard 
licpior  might  suit  the  majority  of  ])i*ople 
oN'cr  t  hirtydive,  or  it  might  not .  .Almost 
certainly  it  would  not  suit  the  majority 
of  peoj)le  under  thirty  fix  (\  ami  I  he  young 
people  would  lia\'e  none  of  IIh^  prejudice 
against  drinking  illegally  Ihal  still  lin- 
gers in  a  good  many  of  the  hootlegger's 
patrons.  Tlu^y  ha\o  lia«l  no  exi)erience 
of  drinking  legally.  Tlurc  would  still 
he  a  demand  for  hard  licjuor;  t  he  demand 
wouM  cr(*alt'  the  supply;  and  the  supply 
would  colli  inue  that  ollicial  corruption 
which  has  now  come  to  he  a  vested  in- 
terest one  of  the  strongest  inleresls  in 
support  of  prohihit  ion. 

.\inl  another  N'cstcd  interest  is  that  of 
the  lawmakers  who  know  that  they  can 
coiml  on  lh<^  church  vole  if  they  give 
hps(M'\ice  nol  necessarily  throat  serv- 
ice to  prohihit  ion.  This  was  candidly 
admit  led  lately  hy  a  rniled  St  ales  Sena- 
tor who  could  alVord  io  \)v  candid  hecause 
he  was  reining  from  ollict*  the  Hon. 
( Jt^orge  r.  Mel  AMU  of  ('omK^clicul  :  "The 
sun  may  rise  in  the  west  some  mv>rning. 
hnl  StMialors  will  nol  voluntarily  enter 
their  political  graves  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ling  a  drink  of  ^.T.'i  heer,  when  (>()  |ht 
ctMit  while  mule  can  Uc  IkhI  for  the 
asking." 

Happy    ('onneeticut !      In    New    York 
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City  you  may  ask  for  it  in  vain,  unless 
you  have  75  cents. 

VII 

What  sort  of  modification,  then, 
would  be  practicable?  I  am  not  a 
statesman;  I  do  not  know.  The  sim- 
plest way  to  nullify  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  of  course,  would  be  to 
repeal  the  Volstead  Act  and  put  nothing 
in  its  place.  The  second  clause  of  that 
amendment  says  that  "the  Congress  and 
the  several  states  shall  have  concurrent 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation";  but  it  does  not  say 
that  either  Congress  or  any  state  must 
enforce  it.  Even  if  it  did  make  enforce- 
ment mandatory.  Congress  could  dis- 
regard it;  as  it  has  disregarded  for  years 
past  the  mandatory  provisions  of  Article 
I,  Section  3,  and  Amendment  XIV, 
Section  2,  for  reapportionment  of  Con- 
gressional districts.  That  is  a  different 
matter,  of  course ;  reapportionment  would 
inconvenience  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  have  never  let 
themselves  be  inconvenienced  by  pro- 
hibition. Still,  it  might  be  managed; 
and  that  would  throw  the  whole  issue 
back  to  the  states,  where  it  rested  before 
1919. 

But,  as  was  observed  earlier  in  this 
article,  state  control  is  only  a  partial 
solution ;  the  state  of  Illinois  would  have 
no  more  success  in  making  Chicago  dry 
than  the  Federal  government  has  had. 


but  it  would  try  to  make  Chicago  dry, 
and  the  endeavor  would  bring  consider- 
able annoyance  to  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago, and  considerable  revenue  to  the  en- 
forcement officials.  Also,  I  suppose  dry 
lawyers  might  still  challenge  any  state 
law  permitting  liquor  on  the  ground  that 
it  conflicts  with  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, just  as  Southern  suffrage  laws  are 
occasionally  challenged,  still,  under  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments. 
That  might  not  amount  to  much;  the 
Supreme  Court  is  proficient  in  the  art  of 
beating  the  devil  around  the  bush  when 
he  needs  beating.  But  state  control 
will  never  end  the  scandals  of  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  so  long  as  any  state 
containing  a  large  city  is  technically  dry. 

There  is  one  sure  solution,  of  course — • 
let  all  citizens  practice  personal  modera- 
tion and  stop  minding  other  people's 
business.  That  is  done  with  fair  suc- 
cess in  most  European  countries,  but  it 
seems  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Amer- 
ican genius. 

So  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it 
would  be  simplest  to  let  affairs  go  on  as 
they  are.  Under  our  present  system  the 
wets  get  liquor,  the  drys  get  moral 
satisfaction,  and  the  public  officials  get 
money.  It  is  true  that  prohibition  as  at 
present  operative  foments  governmental 
corruption  and  popular  hypocrisy;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  in  American  history 
that  this  nation  has  ever  regarded  cor- 
ruption and  hypocrisy  as  particularly 
grave  offenses. 


HAVE  WOMEN  CHANGED  BUSINESS? 

BY  ANNE  W.  ARMSTRONG 


NOT  many  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness world  will  share  the  doubts 
recently  expressed  by  Julius  H. 
Barnes,  former  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  to  how 
far  women  in  business  may  aspire.  Far 
less  will  they  accept,  in  this  country  at 
least,  the  denial  of  Lord  Birkenhead  that 
women  possess  any  adaptability  to  busi- 
ness. Women,  he  avers,  are  permitted  to 
do  a  man's  work  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  do  it  more  cheaply.  Even  the  least 
thoughtful  person  would  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  Lord  Birkenhead's  conclusion 
that  women  will  never  fill  any  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  higher  posts 
in  industry,  commerce,  and  finance 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  women  as  important  executives  in 
every  possible  type  of  business  enter- 
prise. 

The  truth  is,  granting  all  their 
shortcomings,  recognizing  disabilities — 
some  of  which  they  have  not,  and  may 
never,  overcome — that  the  progress  of 
women  in  business  has  been  prodigious; 
and  I,  for  one,  have  faith  that  within  an 
appreciable  period  they  will  win  their 
way  to  the  highest  positions  which 
business  offers. 

Conceding  and  believing  all  this  is, 
however,  a  vastly  different  matter  from 
asserting  that  women  have  in  any  vital 
way  altered  or  bettered  the  business 
world.  ^Vhat,  precisely,  is  the  social 
significance  of  woman's  invasion  of 
business  measured  in  terms  of  social 
growth?  It  is  easy  to  confuse  mere 
numbers  with  lofty  accomplishment; 
but,  facing  the  matter  squarely,  what 
higher  purpose  have  millions  of  women 


thus  far  served  in  the  business  world 
than  to  swell  its  size.^^ 

I  cannot  myself  discover  the  least 
w^arrant  for  Governor  Nellie  Ross's 
asseveration  in  the  course  of  her  dedica- 
tory address  at  the  opening  of  the 
largest  retail  store  in  the  w^orld,  in 
Philadelphia,  November,  1926,  that 
"the  entrance  of  women  into  con- 
spicuous positions  of  trust  .  .  .  has 
been  contemporary  with  the  elevation 
of  the  ethical  standards  in  the  con- 
duct of  business."  In  the  face  of  ex- 
isting conditions  such  a  stat.ement  bor- 
ders on  the  fantastic.  There  have 
been  no  more  unattractive  chapters 
written  in  business  history  than  those 
since  women  entered  business  in  con- 
spicuous numbers. 

On  what,  may  we  ask,  does  Governor 
Ross  base  what  appears  less  a  noble 
hope  than  her  actual  conviction  that 
"the  more  women  become  identified 
with  the  affairs  of  business,  the  higher 
we  may  expect  the  standards  of  business 
to  rise"? 

Governor  Ross  has,  beyond  a  doubt, 
thrown  the  whole  weight  of  her  own 
influence  upon  the  side  of  clean  politics. 
But  without  going  into  the  question  of 
the  influence  women  as  a  whole  are 
destined  to  wield  in  the  political  world, 
where  is  the  woman  in  the  business 
world  who  has  thrown  her  influence  with 
equal  openness  and  vigor  upon  the  side 
of  clean  business?  Are  not  business 
women  for  the  most  part  (except  for 
such  obstacles  as  business  has  offered, 
and  still  offers,  to  their  personal  progi'ess) 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  business 
world  as  they  have  found  it? 
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Early  leaders  of  our  most  representa- 
tive organization  of  business  women, 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women,  had,  we  must 
admit,  some  idea  that  change  in  the 
business  world  would  be  desirable  when 
they  adopted  their  motto.  Better  Busi- 
ness Women  for  a  Better  Business 
World.  One  might,  of  course,  question 
the  interpretation  they  expected  to  be 
placed  upon  this  motto  if  they  had  not 
amplified  their  aims  among  which  we 
find  one  to: 

"Elevate  the  standards  for  women  in 
business  and  the  professions  by  em- 
phasizing the  conduct  of  such  business 
and  professions  for  service  to  society 
rather  than  personal  gain.  ..." 

So  late,  moreover,  as  1926,  the  voice  of 
Olive  Joy  Wright,  then  president  of  the 
Federation,  sounded  at  a  national  con- 
vention of  business  women  what,  if  not 
a  warning,  might  well  have  been  one: 
"Let  us  cherish  always  the  ideas  that 
have  inspired  us  from  the  beginning," 
and  pronounced  the  plan  which  the 
Federation  had  formulated,  to  raise  the 
standards  not  only  of  women  in  busi- 
ness, but  of  business  conditions  and 
business  ethics,  a  worthy  one. 

But  to  what  extent  the  vast  majority 
of  business  women  are  to-day  "cherish- 
ing" ideas  that  inspired  their  early  and, 
doubtless,  some  of  their  present  leaders, 
may  best  be  determined  by  a  study  of 
business  women  themselves.  We  find 
them  ardently  concerned  with  club 
machinery,  with  emblems,  with  ofiicial 
state  flowers;  with  chicken  suppers  in 
New  Hampshire,  watermelon  feasts 
and  barbecues  in  North  Carolina.  We 
find  Michigan  business  women  making 
merry  with  a  relay  race  in  water  drink- 
ing, the  winners  receiving  goblets  as 
prizes,  the  losers,  empty  whiskey  glasses; 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  business  women 
featuring  black-face  weddings  at  their 
official  gatherings;  up-State  New  York 
business  women  giving  "Baby  Parties," 
which  members  are  instructed  to  attend 


attired  and  deporting  themselves  as 
infants;  Florida  business  women  playing 
baseball  against  one  another  in  white 
overalls  or  red  bloomers^ — bloomers  and 
overalls,  with  commendable  enterprise, 
paid  for  by  the  advertisements  of  leading 
merchants  which  the  business  women 
bear  on  their  backs;  while  an  Indiana 
business  women's  evening  is  given,  ac- 
cording to  report,  an  especially  "  snappy  " 
touch  by  the  Business  Woman's  Whiz 
Bang,  whatever  that  may  be. 

We  find  business  women's  organized 
activities  ranging  from  business  women's 
rummage  sales  to  business  women's 
minstrel  shows  and  circuses.  From  end 
to  end  of  the  country  we  hear  business 
women  blowing  on  "gazooks"  at  their 
outings,  hear  them  at  their  "Hurrah 
Dinners"  singing  with  gusto,  with  table 
thumping  in  the  best  chamber  of  com- 
merce manner,  such  inspiriting  ditties  as 
"Show  Me  the  Way  to  Go  Home," 
or  "Pep,  Pep,  the  Pep's  All  Here." 

Badged  and  bannered  at  their  na- 
tional conventions,  we  observe  New 
Mexico  business  women  in  four-gallon 
hats;  Oklahoma  business  women  in 
headbands  and  feathers  or  full  Indian 
regalia;  Nebraska  business  women  rigged 
out  in  yellow  coats;  Idaho  business 
women  as  "Potatoes";  Louisiana  busi- 
ness women  as  "Pelicans";  Georgia 
business  women  as  "Peaches" — business 
women  from  everywhere  freighted  with 
state  insignia,  a  Missouri  mule  perhaps, 
or  a  Kansas  jay  hawk;  business  women 
attired  in  all  manner  of  childish  habili- 
ments and  lugging  around  their  toy 
talismans  with  a  naive  pride  that  would 
put  a  Shriners'  convention  to  shame. 

We  witness  the  spectacle  at  a  mock 
Derby,  with  business  women  mounted  on 
papier-mache  ponies,  jogging  about  the 
arena  while  a  band  blares  race-track 
music;  business  women  of  importance 
watch  the  cavorting  steeds  through  bin- 
oculars, and  mock  betting  is  indulged 
in  on  the  side.  We  observe  them  at  a 
"Bobbed-Haired  Breakfast,"  bobbed- 
haired  and  long-haired  business  women 
occupying  opposite  sides  of  the  dining 
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room,  vying  with  one  another  in  the 
singing  of  enhvening  songs;  or,  in  more 
sedate  mood,  chanting  with  pious  fervor 
the  Business  Women's  Creed, 
And  may  we  strive  to  touch  and  to  know  the 
great  common  woman's  heart  of  us  all, 
And,  oh,  Lord  God,  let  us  forget  not  to  be 
kind! 

We  observe  business  women  as  boost- 
ers, working  enthusiastically,  almost 
frenziedly,  for  larger  and  larger  business 
women's  clubs,  for  a  larger  and  larger 
federation,  or  boosting,  in  true  booster 
fashion,  their  resp>ective  cities  and  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  As  go-getters  of 
the  most  orthodox  type,  Missouri  and 
Kansas  combine  to  furnish  a  late  and 
characteristic  example  with  eight  thou- 
sand Mo-Kan  Rooters — so  they  style 
themselves — resolving  to  get  the  1930 
Convention  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women.  We  read  in  the  "Root- 
ers' "  official  organ  how  they  are  "stand- 
ing with  outstretched  arms,  pleading  in 
unison"  (with  their  business  sisters). 
We  listen  to  the  Mo-Kan  Convention 
Song,  rallying  the  hesitant,  breaking 
down  resistance  two  years  in  advance  of 
the  proposed  event,  with 

Come,  O  come  to  Kansas  City, 
Come,  O  come  to  Kansas  City, 
Come,  O  come  to  Kansas  City, 
In  the  Heart  of  America. 

We  catch  the  lusty  echoes  of  the  Mo- 
Kan  Yell: 

I  say  I  can 

You  say  you  can 
We  say  we  can 
In  One-Nine-Three-0 
Rah!     Rah!     Rah! 
Hoo-Ray !    Hoo-Ray ! 

These  illuminating  examples  of  the 
business  woman's  spirit  should  go  far 
to  dispel  any  fear  that  the  diverting 
figure  of  Babbitt  is  passing  from  our 
national  scene.  Millions  of  feminine 
Babbitts  are  in  the  making  among  us, 
if  not  indeed  completely  made. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  it  is  unfair  to 
judge  the  business  woman  by  puerilities 
of  a  sort  the  business  man  has  by  no 
means  generally  outgrown. 


Let  us  examine,  then,  business  women's 
organized  activities  of  a  more  serious 
kind.  We  find  them  ranging  from 
Business  Women's  Republican  Clubs  in 
the  North  to  Business  Women's  Bible 
Classes  and  Business  Women's  Mis- 
sionary Circles  in  the  South;  including 
such  diverse  projects  as  the  irrigation  of 
a  local  cemetery  (in  Idaho)  and  the 
promotion  (in  Florida)  of  a  Better 
Babies  Contest.  All  over  the  country 
we  find  business  women's  clubs,  in 
pathetically  sedulous  imitation  of  their 
business  brothers — of  Rotary  and  Ki- 
wanis,  of  Lions,  Civitans,  and  what  not 
— furnishing  rooms  in  anti-tuberculosis 
sanatoria,  distributing  gifts  to  poor 
children  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  buy- 
ing milk  for  undernourished  grade 
children,  assisting  crippled  girls  of  past- 
school  age,  helping  support  children's 
protective  homes. 

But  what,  in  heaven's  name,  have 
irrigated  cemeteries  and  better  babies, 
any  more  than  Business  Women's  Re- 
publican Clubs  and  Business  Women's 
Missionary  Circles,  to  do  with  raising 
the  standards  of  business  conditions  and 
business  ethics.^  What  have  doles  to 
unfortunate  children,  creditable  as  are 
the  humane  instincts  from  which  they 
proceed,  to  do  with  a  better  business 
world? 

Nor  do  we  find  much  encouragement 
that  Babbitt's  sister  may  entertain 
broader  and  more  enlightened  views  of 
business  than  Babbitt  ordinarily  en- 
tertains himself,  when  we  turn  from 
what  may  be  regarded  in  a  sense  as  the 
business  woman's  extra-curriculum  ac- 
tivities to  subjects  which  engage  her 
attention  when  convened  in  regular  and 
sober  session.  Here  she  delivers,  and 
patiently  listens  to,  endless  reports  on 
Membership  and  Publicity,  Finance, 
Club  Rooms,  Business  Opportunity. 
Here  she  debates,  often  with  great  spirit, 
changes  in  club  constitutions  and  ex- 
pends enormous  force,  in  the  aggregate, 
though  not,  it  must  be  conceded,  without 
effect,  in  making  the  wheels  of  her  larger 
and  smaller  business  women's  organiza- 
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tions  go  round.  Here  she  discusses 
Banking  and  Investments,  Credits  and 
Insurance,  Newer  Movements  in  Mer- 
chandising, Commercial  Advertising,  the 
Province  of  the  Promoter,  Secretarial 
Work,  Office  Management,  Transporta- 
tion— a  hundred  business  matters. 

But  where  in  it  all  can  be  found 
the  faintest  glimmer  of  interest  in 
social-economic  reform  .f*  Where  a  hint 
that  monopolies,  such  as  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  business  women 
serve,  are  pursuing  selfish  profiteering 
careers  to  the  detriment  of  their  em- 
ployees and  the  consuming  public  .^^ 
Where  is  a  syllable's  contribution  to  the 
ever  more  pressing  problems  of  wage 
policy  and  price  regulation  .^^  Where,  in 
all  this  business  women's  reporting  and 
discussing  and  rushing  back  and  forth 
across  the  continent  in  Business  Women's 
Specials  is  the  remotest  recognition  of 
industry  as  an  organic  social  process, 
making  and  distributing  wealth  in 
accordance  with  human  welfare,  and, 
therefore,  while  based  on  voluntary 
action,  requiring  some  social  control  .^^ 
Where  in  all  these  business  women's 
councils  is  the  slightest  repugnance 
shown  to  the  doctrine  that  business  is 
business  .f^  Where  is  the  ghost  of  a 
hint  that  the  business  world  as  a  whole 
is  deep-bitten  with  greed,  dubious  deal- 
ing, hypocrisy?  Where  in  it  all  is  any 
reassurance  whatsoever  that  business 
women  are  "cherishing"  ideas  of  helping 
to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  affairs? 
Certainly,  if  in  1926  business  women 
were  still  being  urged  to  hold  fast  to  their 
early  ideals,  in  1928  there  is  not  a  whisper 
among  them,  that  I  can  catch,  of 
"business  ethics." 


Ill 

Are  we  to  have,  then,  another  sex 
playing  the  old  game,  for  purely  personal 
success,  oblivious  of  larger  aims? 

"Ours  is  a  rare  opportunity,"  remarks 
a  leader  of  business  women  in  addressing 
recently  a  business  women's  congress. 

Rare  opportunity  for  what? 


An  opportunity,  as  women  accede  more 
and  more  to  business  positions  of  in- 
fluence and  power,  to  make  business 
override  life  at  every  possible  point? 
Are  we  to  have  women  bosses — but  we 
already  have  them — who  work  their 
employees  like  coolies,  pay  them  as  little 
as  possible,  lay  them  off  at  an  hour's 
notice,  then  blandly  enjoin  on  them  co- 
operation and  company  loyalty?  Are 
we  to  have  women,  as  well  as  men,  hiring 
experts  to  advise  them  how  to  evade  their 
corporation  taxes  and  how  to  appear 
to  have  dissolved  as  a  trust  without 
having  done  so?  Will  the  business  man's 
sister  soon  be  opening  price-fixing  con- 
ferences with  prayer;  with  sublime  im- 
pudence be  asking  divine  guidance  on 
proceedings  alike  illegal  and  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  common  interest? 

In  a  word,  instead  of  Better  Business 
Women  dedicated  to  a  Better  Business 
World,  are  we  to  have,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  hard-boiled  business  women  com- 
mitted to  a  hard-boiled  business  world, 
and  glorying  in  the  fact? 

I  confess  that  I  came  away  from  a 
national  gathering  of  business  women  a 
few  weeks  ago  feeling  that  the  outlook 
was  none  too  bright.  Innumerable  indi- 
cations had  influenced  me — each  small, 
perhaps,  in  itself  but  disquieting  when 
taken  together.  At  one  of  the  sessions  a 
speaker  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
present  situation  of  the  army  of  middle- 
aged  men  and  women  who  are  seeking 
jobs,  and  seeking  them  in  vain,  might  be 
alleviated  if  business  were  willing  to  give 
the  matter  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Every  business  organization  of  any  size, 
the  speaker  went  on  to  say,  has  places 
into  which  middle-aged  persons  may  be 
fitted  without  loss;  it  is  largely  a  matter 
of  business  being  wiUing  to  divest  itself 
of  one  of  its  prejudices  and  to  acquire  a 
new  attitude  toward  an  old  situation. 

A  most  imposing  woman  sprang  to  her 
feet. 

"I,"  she  announced,  in  a  stentorian 
voice  and  with  ironic  emphasis,  "belong 
to  that  much  abused  class,  the  employers. 
Under  no  circumstances,"  she  proclaimed 
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jocosely,  but  with  fire,  "would  I  employ 
a  middle-aged  person."  She  ridiculed 
the  pretensions  of  the  middle-aged  to 
business  consideration.  "I  want  only 
young,  fresh,  pliable  workers — "  and 
much  more  in  the  same  vein,  all  the  old 
business  balderdash.  Never  have  I 
been  aware  of  a  more  instant  and  arro- 
gant resentment  at  the  least  suggestion 
that  the  business  world  may  ever  do 
wrong.  Yet  the  really  significant  thing 
was  the  thunder  of  applause  that  broke 
from  the  assemblage  of  business  women 
who  had  listened  to  her. 

Arrogance  on  the  part  of  business 
women  who  have  been  at  all  successful 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  signs  that  a  change 
has  come  over  the  business  woman's 
spirit.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  arro- 
gance as  a  growing  complacency.  Busi- 
ness women  have,  it  is  true,  many  reasons 
to  congi-atulate  themselves.  They  have 
overcome  many  and  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable obstacles  to  their  own  progress 
in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time. 
But  there  is  great  temptation  for  them 
to  feel  that  they  have  accomplished  even 
more  than  is  the  case,  what  with  their 
sudden  rise  from  complete  business  ob- 
scurity; with  governors  shaking  hands 
with  long  lines  of  them;  mayors,  college 
presider.ts,  and  railway  passenger  agents 
competing  with  one  another  in  laying 
tributes  at  their  feet;  newspapers  making 
their  doings  first-page  news;  politicians 
assuring  them  that  they  are  a  potential 
political  force  of  incalculable  power; 
ministers  of  the  gospel  holding  special 
services  in  their  honor  wherever  they 
convene  in  numbers — with  flattery  pour- 
ing in  upon  them  from  every  side.  It 
would  be  a  calamity,  however,  if  busi- 
ness women  when  they  have  barely,  as  a 
class,  emerged  from  their  swaddling 
bands,  should  be  confused  by  all  this 
ballyhoo  and  thereby  robbed  of  a  timely 
opportunity  for  a  little  self-examination. 
Where,  in  truth,  are  they  headed.^  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  do  not  au 
fond  possess  the  strong  vein  of  idealism 
which  women,  including  themselves, 
exhibit  in  other  directions.     Why  does 


the  business  woman's  social-mindedness 
stop  short  at  the  threshold  of  that  very 
field  wherein  lies  her  greatest,  indeed  an 
unrivalled  social  opportunity?  Is  it 
possible  that  business  women  are,  in 
general,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  clean 
business,  even  more  than  clean  politics, 
is  a  crying  need  of  the  day,  or,  conscious 
of  it,  have  they  been  intimidated.^ 

Without  doubt  more  than  one  able 
and  clear-sighted  business  woman  has 
been  afraid  to  oppose,  however  diplo- 
matically, business  courses  which  she 
secretly  condemns.  In  New  York  some 
must  have  been  deterred  from  using  their 
individual  influence  toward  clean  busi- 
ness when  one  of  the  most  gallant  of 
their  number  lost  her  job  through  the 
stand  she  took  against  a  certain,  to  her, 
intolerable  policy  in  the  metropolitan 
business  institution  with  which  she  was 
connected — not  only  lost  it,  but  is  still 
blacklisted  among  kindred  institutions. 
"What!  Miss  Lacey!"  exclaimed  a 
New  York  executive  to  whom  the  other 
day  I  recommended  this  gifted  woman 
for  a  vacancy  he  was  trying  to  fill. 
"Why,  she's  a  Bolshevik!"  In  every 
commercial  and  industrial  center  there 
may  be  a  Miss  Lacey,  I  shall  call  her, 
who  stands  as  a  warning. 

But  however  that  may  be,  business 
women  generally  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fierce  denunciations  visited 
upon  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  when  the  association  under- 
took to  bend  its  efforts — the  first  and 
only  real  efforts  that  any  association  of 
women  has  made — toward  a  better  busi- 
ness world. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
Women  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  at 
its  start  by  having  prominently  asso- 
ciated with  it  women  who  had  been 
identified  in  one  way  and  another  with 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  They  feared  their  new 
organization  might  be  blighted  by  a 
suspicion  that  it  stood  first  and  fore- 
most for  business  righteousness.  Such 
fears  are  by  no  means  dead.  Speaking  a 
few  months  ago  before  a  state  conven- 
tion of  ^Middle- Western  business  women, 
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I  cxcl.'iiiiK'd  ;il  IIm^  Inxniions,  very  l)<':ui-  moic  li.ivc  vv<uk(Ml  I  iMinscI  v<  .s  up  from  u 
lifnl  hnsiiKSS  vvomcir.s  cliih  lioiisc  vvlicn*  s<'('n'LM,ri;i,l  ()|mmmii;';  IIi.-mi  IVchii  ;iiiy  oIIkp. 
Ilic  fiKrIiii/'S  vvcrc^  held.  I(.  vv.is,  I  vv;i„s  ()v<'r  :iii<l  .iIxjvc  .ill  lliis,  llic  Ihisiik  ,ss 
loM,  ;i,  ;",iri  IVoin  ;i,  wc.'jII  liy  hnsincss  man  woiiiaii,  IVoin  my  ohsi^rval  ion  ,'m<l  r.illnT 
of  I  he  cily,  given,  my  mformanl  conlidcd  vvi^lc  ax^jiiainlancc  vvilli  licr,  n.-uls  lilll(> 
m  an  niHlcrlonc,  ''on  llic  condilion  \v<'  or  nolliin;.';  Ilial  <"hall«Mif.»;(  ,s  a,  hnsincss 
shall  n('v<M-  |)('rmil.  I  lie  V.  W.  lo  ns<'  il,  or  oi<I(M"  sIk'  lias  moic  oi-  Nss  nnconsrionsly 
.sliaic  ils  privileges."  aceeplcjl   and   Im'I|)S  lo  snp|M>il.      VVIhii 

Yes,  (,li(M"(^  iin^  bnsiiK'Ss  vvom<'n,  eaj'<'r  il.  comes  lo  llioscMngaiis  of  lilxial  <>plni<>n 

lo  gel  on,  who  a,re  walehing  Iheir  sl(  p.  IhaJ     <'njoy    a,    <"onsi<lera|)le    eii<  iilalion 

Itnl     m    all    pi-oha,lnhl  y,    for    <  v<ry    one  <'ven     in     Ihis    eonservalive     land,    a,n(l 

whose  appa.K  nl  apaihy  lowanl  Ihe  e<n'  whose  pernsal  miglil  joll  her  onl  of  Ihn 

reelahle   evils   of   Ihe    Imsmess    worhl    is  gr<>wing  smngmss  ol   l[<r  business  views 

dielal(Ml|>y  eaiilion,  Ihen   a.r<   a  hnn<lr<Ml  vv<'ll,    does   she   so    mneh    as    Kikkv    o*!' 

who  have  been  hilled  inlo  IIm^  belief  Ihal  lh<  ir  <'xislen<'eP      I  ha,v<'  reason  l<Mlonbl 

whalever    is    in    Ihe    business    worhl,    is  il.      I  have  som<  lim<'S  <jnesl  ioned  if  sIk^ 

nglil.      No   realm      nol  ev<'n    ihe   pnicly  <'V<mi  r<  ads  lh<'  <laily  news  sImmIs. 

religions      lakes   ilself  so  seriously;  and  llisaina/mg      I  almosl  said  ap|>alling 

il  is  inevilable  Ihal  a,  large  proporlion  of  how   nnfainiliar   IIm-   a,vera,g<^  business 

l)iisin(*.s.s    wonnn,    as    of    business    men,  woman   a,pp<\a,rs   l<>   be   wilh   eveiils  and 

should     have     been     in(ln(n<-<d     b\     IIm'  problems  Ihal  are  making  ihe  hisbuy  of 

biinknm    wliieh    pervades    il  ;    iiKviiabh'  onr  day.      I  was  bnsakfasl  ing  al  a,  holel 

Ihal   liiey  shoiiM  hav<'  Ixmii  laken  in  by  nol  long  a,go  wilh  ihree  reliiMd  and  pleas- 

lh<    doelrine  Ihal  IIk'  business  world,  so  anl  bllsin<^ss  woiik^ii,  all  of  whom,  I  havo 

far  as  ils  basic  ecmeepls  and  pra,clic(\s  are  learne<l  sin<"(\  iwr  onlslaJi<ling  business 

concerne<I,    is    b<yon<l    <"rili<ism,   almosl  vvMunen    in    IIm'   locaJilies   !<►   vvhi<h    Iliey 

f)eyoiid  discussion.  belong.      In     inlrodncmg    myself    I     re- 

Moreover,    il    miisl    nol    Ix-    bn/^ollen  maik«<l    je,;lin;'ly   Ihal   I   came  from   Ihe 

ihal  when   women  enlered   Ihe  business  nn<  iih/dihiM  d    slah^    <>f   Tc  niHs;ie<'    and 

world    in   significaril   mimbers   IIm*   ideas  was    a,sk<Ml,    ''Why    <h>    yon   say    mieii- 

whieh   govern   il  wen^  aJreaxly  predomi-  lighleiied?"      I    <'xplaiiM'<l,    vvhai     I    had 

tiaril.      Il      was     <lilh<iill      for     Ihem     \<t  snp|>os<'d  nnnee<'ssary,  Ihal    1  r<  IVirr*!  lo 

preserve-  any  indrpc^ndence  of  jn<lgmeiil  Daylon.      Nol  oik-  of  IIm'  I  lire  <^  women 

againsl  lh<;  mighly  lid(^  of  ciirreiil  ideas  conhl   r«M"all  <'x<'epl    m   lh<^  va,gii<»sl  way 

on     wlii<li     liiey     saw     business     lloa,le<l.  IIk-    Daylon    Irial    or   wilh    vvhal    il    was 

lOspecially  exposed  [o  I  li<"  <laiig<r  of  los  cone*  rned;  an<l  when  in  onr  ,iiibs(-(jn('nt 

ing    Iheir    f)ow<"r    of    indrp«ndenl    jndg  laJk   I  aJliMled  lo  an  aili<le  in  a,  current 

meiil  W(;r(^  woiimii  a,cling  as  H<!cr(;la,ries.  periodical,  oik*  of  Ihem  iiM|nn<<l,  "  Whal 

II  was  Ihe  mosl  nalnraj  lliing  in  IIm;  magazine  <lid  yon  say?''  ' //a/7>r/-.v,"  1 
world  Ihal  IIm'  scK-nrlary  IIk^  more  lold  her.  'I  mvrr  heard, '\ilir  r<  plied, 
immalnn^  of  lh(^  Iwo  should  a,c(jiiire  (jiiil*  simply,  "of ///^(/  nia,^»a/jne." 
bnsin(^ss  views  idenlrcaJ  wilh  lliose  of  Nor  is  Ihi.i  lypieal  of  Ihe  business 
her  boss,  if  she  did  rioi  as  I  have  oflen  woman  of  IIm  provin<;eH  ulone.  Among 
nolie<'<l  onldo  him  in  r<'Solnle  opposi  <'onnlless  <a,ses  I  coiiM  <"il<,  one  recurs  ol 
lion  lo  any  chajige  in  fiinda,m<"nla,l  biisi  IIm'  woma,n  manager  ol  a,  vv<  II  known 
riess  id(%'i,s  a,nd  lia,l)ils.  This  explajns,  in  book  service  ra,dia,iin;!:  from  N<  w  York, 
part  a,l  l(;a,sl,  why  we  find  so  many  lead  who  lalely  admille<l  lo  km-  I  hal  sIk-  knew 
ing  linsirjesH  wom(;n  aJh(;d,  in  Iheir  noLhmg  aJ,  aJI  abonl  b<M>ks  a,n<l  Ihoindil 
Htand-pal  IxisincHH  alliludc,  (;illMr  mili  ihe  8(^l(5elion8oF  IIm- commill<c  <"mploy<  d 
lanlly  or  nnoblrnsively,  wilfi  ihe  forces  lo  c^lioose  elioiee  n  ading  for  her  palrons 
of  social  rea,clion;  for  arnong  women  <ii  vcvy  "(jn<H^r.'* 

joying  biiHinoHH  conHidera/tion  lo  <lay  fur  The   la:il   lhiii.?»    I    should    wish    lo  <lo 


Hi  iiAKrKM'h    mon'hii.v    ma<;a/ink 

i>M|^r'^v«'   IIm^Ji    «l«iMlM»i^   n»    <♦    /»*l'l      hll  fi*  ,mI    (»>(m««.i,    \m\     if,     fm     flit      ;nof<t 

VnmimmliVi'ly    n<*W    l<*    tl«f|n:    He^c^Uf* 'lly  pnfl.      Il.<       lHl»inr:9»      W«/»n<  n      ',(      h,t\ny 

W«/»M<  n    *  «MMM/I    l»«/|M     l«i   i>*i\    tt    ^lM^|;»M|J;  Im»v«     IjmI<'I    »iiIIim;iI    «. (,),»/>  I  o  nil  m.->   tjxit 

)nllli«n»i«    >/n     l/IJtiinr^q     »J/Hll     IImv     Imvc  wouM    lufni    I.    IIm     ..|/j,m/<m|»    |i;   huninc:*:* 
won   iMr  lHM»lM«'fi»«»  *pM»'«,       NMll^r    '\>,    I  aI.mI,    I>,     I(«  ir,l,..f.)l   rnvi{<U^<'a«,  l)i<'l/IJ«i- 

w|wl»    1«»   *»v<»lool',    '»n    Mm    «/>»<     ImmmI     n  n<  .^-i  w</m<  m  «/l  l«»  inMrrow  rimy  l/nn^  it 
^IMMtM/Mi/  </f  lMl>iMM(ie«  W<>IM<  M  wImcm    «iil  'I'lnt^fiti   I  Ik    iri<i:l   iMillntiil  iiimI  Iii|/Iily 

iUf'C  I4  ^M'tinowl<-<l|{(«l,   n«M     "n    I  Ik     "llKr  hniiM'l    iniii'l        I  li<     iri<..l    <  '  .in  |  »<  lljri^  (MT - 

IIm'    «l<liMil<>    <M'<'«lMlpljfllMM  »)•     «•!    Ill*      'in  'viMnlll  M  .1    <(lni|||{/   W  «/MM  II ,  Imi  V<    «  x  pj  rf>.v(| 

ll'iiMil   I''«|iMil)on  ijf   Mufimi  t>fi  nn'l    I'mi  I  Ii«  nirt<  Iv<  1  im  <»(Ii«  i  IhMm       liii.'>m<'rtfi  luifi 

f('t<«()fHMll     W'iMIMM*     Wlill     iU    mIo^HH     "«  M'll    y<  t    nil  MM  l<  «l   .11' li   «  Ml   imIiii^  npil'ilK 

lil^Ji  ««  ImimI  « «liM'<ilJ«in  for  *'v»»ry  lHi«<in«'t?fi  nfi    ;>ii.>Mn     li      \nilMMiy:\    iIk-    <l/uii)^ 

|i!hl/'  in   MlillniJ;  I  ||(    ^(<lM<l(iMl^  f«»l    WMMM  M  MMIif/IIMil  i«*n    iiimI    <i(<illVf     lilt  (  |||f/('||r('   f  if 

«til<Mnf/      lM|e<hl<-C)^         linl      inn<li      <.(      I  Ik  on      l',lli  n       !'.<'.         il      li:i'<      <|(  V('|<i||(>f|      no 

rM-<||l    (mi    I  I)'    Idl  I  <  »    iM  (I  >l      I   I  •<  I  M   '  <      {/<  I  I  M  vvnlnnn    v\  ll  II    I  Ik     ,"iI  I    I'M    |(  /k  !<  i  -^li  1 1 1    nl    <i. 

t  lid    ^ii«mI(  V     |K  <.j..  ,t  I  K.n    «•!     I«  (H  Ik  I .'    oimI  <    hi  i  m    <    Iih  |(|ii(i  n  <    .i  M  .  nn  //«  n  nr  h  I-  in   I  o 
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TWO  l^OEMS 

BY  ( OIN  FKK  (  IJLLEN 

NOTniNG  ENDURES 

Nomina  rndures, 
A'o/  fvcu  l(>n\ 
TJioiujh  tin'  full  licarf  purrs 
Of  the  hiuji'h  thereof. 

Thoiujli  heautij  irax, 
)'et  s/idll  It  leane; 
'iiiue  hiiis  a  tax 
On  the  suhthst  braiu, 

Jjet  the  hloiul  rlot^ 
Give  It  Its  irlU; 
It  shall  (jroir  (jiild. 
It  shall  (jroir  still. 

Alrrana  (japrs 
Far  all  things  given; 
Nothing  escapes^ 
Lore  not  even. 

SONG  IN  srrrj<:  ov  myself 

NFAER  love  irith  all  pour  heart. 
It  onip  ends  in  aching, 
A  fid  hit  bp  hit  fo  the  sntall<-^-t  part 
Thid  organ  leill  he  hreakmg. 

Never  love  with  all  pour  luind. 

It  onIp  ends  in  fretting: 
In  musing  an  sweet  jogs  hehind. 

Too  poignant  for  forgetting. 

Never  love  with  (dl  pour  S(ail; 

For  such  there  is  no  ending. 
Though  a  mind  tintt  frets  map  find  control. 

And  a  shattered  heart  Ji  ml  uieudiiig. 

Give  but  a  grain  of  the  heart\^  rich  seed. 

Confine  some  under  cover. 
And  when  Jawc  goes  hid  him  (Godspeed, 

Ami  find  another  lover. 
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r'  I  "1  i  1  in*lIvf)'rlofl<  in-llu'  .'I  f  I  crnoon 
iiiiisl,  |>r(>l>.Ml)ly,  be  hl.'irncd  for 
n.irK.ir.i  llcrnmirij^'s  fall.  A  liol. 
.hnic  <l;ty  in  I  lie  coiiiilrv  (rrmcli  cclc- 
hr.'ilrd  1»\'  iiMiiiaM  y  iirKaii  pods)  is  hoUi 
lool  and  liiial  ll(»\\  <|-  < "f  <liilliirss ;  a  ml  I  lircc 
III  I  lie  afl  CI"  iMMMi  IS  I  lie  w  oisl  par  I.  of  any 
daw  All  llu'  incn  \(ni  know,  including 
your  fallur.  ai<'  al  llirir  ((dices;  your 
aiini  lias  <lr;i\\n  In  r  shades  aifainsl,  a 
lu'a<la<'li(';  ("<lia.  your  ImsI  fncnd.  is  in 
MnrojM  •;  l(»  s(  <  I.  aniii«<  iiwnl  yon  innxl  ^^o 
on!  into  IIk'  ^lar*-,  liooks  do  not  inl<  r 
csl.  and  yonr  parly  <lr(ss<s  si  k  k  lo  yonr 
firi^t'rs  if  \<>ii  look  lli<  III  o\<r.  If  llircc 
o'clock  III  ill*'  niorniiijf  marks  IIk-  na<lir 
of  pliy  led  \ilalily,  llirc*-  in  IIm  afhr 
iMMHi  IS  far!  IksI  soul  Ii  on  I  lie  saw  I<k>I  Iicd 
cliMil  of  moral  fcrxor.  It  may  he  an  in 
juispicions  moiiKiil  for  \]\(  conniiissicui 
of  <'rim<';  1ml.  |)rol)al)ly  mosi  crimes  arc 
planned  al   llircc  I'M.      llic  devil's  lioiir. 

liarliara  ll(  iiimiiiL^  was  intl  iiiifoihi 
n;il(»  <'\cei)l  for  licijij/  hored.  Slie  was 
pr<*U,y;  lur  liome  was  liap|)y;  lliero  were 
roses  in  I  lie  j^ardeii  and  casli  in  her 
headed  ha;:;;  I  In  re  would  he  darKniij  at 
llie  (  'oiiiilry  (  liih  that  ni.-Jil  and.  if  she 
rhoso,  Scv<M'  Lord  lo  lalx<'  lier,  'rriic. 
she  hiid  no  car  of  licr  ow  n  m  I  In  s(»  days 
a  ^rievaneo.  A  f;rie\anc(  .  liow e\(  r.  has 
to  he  sharjMT  atid  more  imnicdiale  than 
I  hat   to  piir^e  llw  sysl(  in. 

\\illiston.   when'    Mi".    IhniminL,'   siij) 
ported   his  sisler  and  <lan^hl(>r  in  eoni 
fori    if   not,   in   hixnry,   was  a   eily   lar^e 
I'lion^h    for    resi<lciil  lal    sections,    almost 
fo|-     rcsidcMilial     siihnihs.       hahs     uoiiM 
lia\('  pn'f<Mre<l   a   newtr  section,   nc^irer 


the  Country  dnh,  hiil  e\-eii  she  was  ro- 
move(i  from  electric  cars  and  slrai^^ht 
streets  ainl  shops  and  ci\  ic  turmoil. 
The  hoiisj'  was  set,  hack  from  the  wind- 
ing, sliade<l  avenue,  I  Ik-  Ncraiidahs  were 
hroa<l  and  well  fiiniished.  and  .\nlonio 
hrooded,  aJmosI  with  genius,  arnon^  Ihe 
perennials.  Nothing,  as  yon  can  see, 
<<nil<l  Will  he  duller.  "(iosli'  "  vawiied 
IJarhara  for  the  third  lime.  She  had 
<*()nie  to  anchor  in  the  telephone  closet, 
lia\  ing  sainph-d  haminock,  \iet,rola,  and 
ic(  ho\  with  no  relief.  I'crhaps  if  she 
<alle<l  iij)  Mist\  (ileason.  Misty  would 
take  her  for  a  <lri\  e.  M  isty,  she  learned, 
was  al  the  dentist's.  "(iosh!  '  said 
liarhara  again,  and  t  iiriuMl  o\<r  t  he  pa;^es 
of  the  telephone  hook.  It  was  t.o  her 
hnirlh  "gosh"  that  lhede\il  sjX'cifieally 
i<  piled.  iiahs  Ixgan  lo  giggle.  It  was 
a  neat  id<-a,  of  an  nmisnal  nature  - 
l(Miit  rude,  \ia  the  t<l(  phone,  iiiloa  group 
where  sIk'  tlu\  iiol  hcl<»ii;,^  to  mysl  if\-  a 
few  III  ler  ^1  raii^V"'"^'  w  liiN-  reniainini;,  lier- 
s<'lf,  maske<l,  anonymous,  safe. 

It,  iiiiisl.  he  a  really  suggest  i\c  ami  in- 
teresting name,  slie  felt;  and  as  her  eye 
ran  down  \\w  page  she  ioiiiid  one  ihat 
suited  her:  Lnstaee  (iihiiey.  lie  lia<l  an 
olliee  in  the  ( 'oinnurcial  'rrnsl  I'liilding 
and  a  house  on  Willow  Koad.  They 
must  he  a  good  olliee  and  a  good  hons(\ 
A  prosperous  gii>'.  without  doiiht.  Not 
one  of  Ihe  [(M'.il  inagnal(s.  or  she  wouM 
have  In-ard  her  father  mention  him. 
New  .  prohahly.  or  young.  Ilnstae*^  was 
a  ni<'e  n;ime.  Slu^  wouldn't  call  the 
oHiee.  of  course  catch  lur'  The  house* 
was  the  rii^ht  phue  to  start  a  mastery. 
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"Wynndoile  1510/'  sjiid  Barbara's 
<'|('ar  v<>ic(\  ''  Is  Mr.  (Jihney  at  home? " 
No  man,  slic  know,  would  he  at  liome  at 
lliis  l.im(^  unless  lie  were  ill.  "Oh  not 
at  liomc?  No  no  m(\ssa,^"C.  'I'liaiik 
you.'' 

Slu^  was  still  «;'i,i;-.i;ling  wIumi  slu^  luMi*i; 
up  llio  receiver.  That  was  a,  uiaid;  she 
could  tell  I'roui  the  accent.  I'he  thin*;-  to 
do  was  to  wait  for  an  hour  aii<l  call  a4;ain. 
After  that,  it  wouldn't  be  safe;  Mr. 
J^^ustace  (ilibney  mijjjht  come  home  early. 
Also,  it  wouhi  be  better  io  call,  the  sec- 
oud  time,  frouj  a  ])ay  station.  Katie  had 
lei't  a  big  jug'  of  lemonade  on  the  porch, 
but  a  ba,nana,-marshmalh>w-nut  sundae 
wouhl  be  more  interesting.  She  would 
go  down  to  Cox's,  (ill  luM'sclf  wilh  cloying 
coolness,  and  call  up  from  there.  Bar- 
bara, went  u])  to  choose  her  freshest  dress 
and  Jier  lightest  hat.  She  forgot  to  be 
hot,  excei)t  ollieially,  and  ceased  wholly 
to  b(^  bored.  She  had  now  a  purpose  in 
hfe.  Later,  ])erhaps,  she  could  get  a 
hne  on  the  (jibney  outfit,  which  would 
help.  'I'his  thing  was  o])ening  out  nicely. 
**'rhat  was  a.  ('lever  idea  of  mine,"  I5a,r- 
bara,  murmured,  arrogating  to  herself  an 
inspiration  that  was  none  of  hers. 

She  made  Cox's,  without  undue  elfort, 
at  four  o'clock.  I'his  time  she  was  very 
brief  and  slightly  agitated.  ''Mr.  (Jib- 
ney is  not  at  home  yet?  No,  I  don't  care 
to  s])ea,k  to  Mrs.  (Jibnc^y.  Thank  you. 
I'll  try  again."  She  rang  olf  (piickly,  for 
fear  ol"  luMUg  obliged  to  s])cak  to  Mrs. 
(jibney,  to  whom  she  liad  nothing  what- 
ever to  say.  Barbara.,  howevcM*,  wa,s  so 
cheered  and  ainus(Ml  by  her  little  inven- 
tion that  she  decided,  before  she  reacluMl 
home,  to  let  Sever  Lord  lake  her  to  the 
C'lub.  That  would  please  Dad  and 
Aunt  hanily.  I  Jabs,  like  everyone  else, 
had  often  been  remind( d  that  the  vvoild 
is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things  that  we 
ought  all  to  l)(*  as  ha,|)|)y  as  kings;  a,nd 
now,  instead  of  S('i'(\iining  inwardly  at 
such  fallacious  optimism,  she  began  to 
see  what  her  smiling  seniors  were  talking 
about.  The  world  v/vrs-  full  of  a  number 
of  things;  and  a|)parently  Ihen^  were  no 
insuperable  obstacles  to  acquiring  a  few 


that  had  not  been  granted  you.  Your 
lingers  ran  down  tli(^  ])a,ges  of  a  tele- 
j)h()ne-book  and  su<ldenly  clutched  on 
groups,  circles,  dramas  not  your  own. 

No  June  day,  even  for  Barbara,  would 
have  stared  so  W(\a,rily  at  such  limp  hori- 
zons if  BobI)y  I^'errier  had  not  been  away 
from  VVilliston  on  a  business  trip. 
Though  she  was  not  enga,g(Ml  to  liobby, 
she  was  not  unaware  that  she  som<^time 
might  be.  If  Barbara,  had  had  to  work, 
she  would  ha,ve  been  tem])ted  to  (!hoosc 
Bobby  I^'erricr  for  a,  profession.  She 
found  hhn,  when  he  was  there,  her  most 
exciting  occu])ation.  \'ou  might  say, 
indeed,  that  sh(^  had  a  real  lalent  for 
Bobby.  VVIkmi  they  sent  hhn  olf  on 
business  tri])s,  she  sank  into  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  'I'hat  the  business 
trips  were  not  unim]>orta,nt  for  IJobby's 
future,  she  knew;  but  she  was  not  inter- 
ested in  him  as  a,  citizen  or  a  householder 
or  a  financial  suec(\ss  only  as  an  activity 
that  was  usually  pleasant  and  always 
successful. 

S(n'(M'  Lord  was  another  matter. 
Older  than  !5obby,  handsomer,  estab- 
lished, assured.  That  was  why  Mr.  and 
Miss  llenuning  liked  him  so  much. 
Sever  Lord  did  not  have  to  go  olf  on 
business  tri[)s  to  prove  himself.  When 
he  went  anywhere,  it  was  in  accordance 
with  a  decision  of  his  own.  Babs  had 
tried,  being  open-minded,  to  attach  ro- 
mantic tags  to  Sever  Lord.  She  had 
furtiw^ly  circled  him  in  tier  mind,  with 
her  romantic  tags  ready.  The  bull, 
however,  had  hilhcrto  CAaded  the  ])ica- 
dor,  and  her  little  ban(h'rillas  were  left  in 
her  hands.  She  had  endeavored  in  vain 
to  see  him  as  ma  si  erf  cl  and  mysterious. 
The  charm  of  malnrily  for  the  very 
young  has  perhaps  be{Mi  overrated. 
Sever  was  bett(M-  looking,  cleverer  than 
Bobby.  .  .  .  What  was  the  use?  The 
]>a,rting  of  his  sleek  hair  <lid  not  interest 
her.  Bobby's  hair  was  not  sleek,  and 
slie  often  rumpled  the  i)arting  herself, 
trying  to  s(m^  how  it  wouM  be  most  be- 
coming to  I  Ii(^  child.  Barbara,  woidd  not 
have  cared  if  Sever  Lord's  part  had  gone 
from  his  left  car  to  his  right.     She  would 
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only  li.'ivr  rn;i<l<'  fun  of  il       willi    l>ol)l>y,  rvcn    l»;il).  lirrd  r.'irly.      J|,  w;is  vvonflr-r- 

Hliri<*kin^^  riil>l)islily  in  sorrif  (l.ir  1<  <orrnr.  fiil      ;in'l   nril.ilin^     of  Sever  nol,  lo  l*e 

Vel,  S<vrr   l/ord   fri^lilrn<(l   licr  h   lillle,  slicky;   liis   irnrn.irul.'ileness,    I, lie    undis- 

lle  w/iM  MO  <|jirne<l  ;i<l<(ju;il<' .mimI  Ii.'kI  sneli  tiirhed  [>uril.y  of  his  skin  .'irul  liis  linen, 

^ood      ni.'inriets.      She     nni*  h      |)i«f(ir«(|  were    nn    i<h;il    ;iri(l    ;i    r<|>ro.'ieh.      There 

Itohhy's,  which  w<'r<'  no  lux  jit  ;ill,  lnin^  w;is  sornel.hin^^  wron^";  ;il)onl  ;i  ?n;iri  who 

ne.'irly    non  exisleni,.      Sever    I/or<l    look  ^TKhri    h;ive  l,o  rnr*i>  himself  on  a  night 

livin><  u|>  to;  ns  in  ji  p/iv;ine,  she  Innl  lo  lik<*   I  his.      I'or   I  he   first   tjine,    IJjirhara 

eonsider  <'very  sl<|».      Whereas  she  and  <leeided    that    Sever     Lr)rd    was    faintly 

Itohhy     w<'r<'     apparently     ejich     ol  li<  r's  sinister.      That    her    rle<ision    was   rnain- 

indiiral    rhythm,    and    pall<rns   <lid    nol  ly    due    to    perspiration,     nn(jiienehal»le 

jiavj'   lo   Im'   llioii;,',ht  of.      Disgustin;^  of  Ihn  .1,   iriissm/^  liohhy,  the  impossihility 

liohhy  lo  l»e  away!      lint  I  hen*  was  the  of  eoiilirnnn'^  I  he  (iihney  game  until  t,o- 

<'onnlry  (lid),  to  wIihIi  Sev<r  l.oni  was  morrow,  I  he  ahsenee  of  any  eonseions  al 

rea<ly    to   lake   her,   and   at   home   linn?  Ir.ielion    lo  Sever,   ami   youth's   natural 

wer<'  nnly    I  he   sl.iN-  oM   domcsl  !«•  /V'iy<'  suspieion     of    ;iriy     J)Ih  nomenon     fifteen 

lies,    to    he    enjoyed    Im  Iweeii    Iwo    an-  years  older  lha!i  itself  she  did  not  know. 

<'i<'nts.     Of   <'ourse    sIk'   elnise    the    ('liil>.  She    eonsidered    it    a    "IiuikIi."      'I'liere 

She  eonid  in»l   possihiy  l<leplione  VVyaii-  was  somethini',  (jurcr  .djoiil  S<\(r  Lord; 

tlolle  .'{|()  lirfoie   |.< n  o'clock   lo  morrow  slu'    was    afraid    of    him.      Resides,    she 

niornin//.  knew  very  well  I  hat  Ik*  wanted  lo  marry 

If  Misty  had  nol  Lccn  al  I  he  dentist's  li<'r:  always,  for  a  girl,  a  curiously  alien- 

during    I  he    ih-vil's    h(nir,     Ilahs    wonM  aling   fact,   c\'cn    when   aj)proved.      'I'he 

douhlhss  have  p<rsua<h<l  Misty  to  join  lov<'r,   firsi    of  .dl,   is  faintly   monstrous, 

in   the  cr<alion  of  I  he  (iilmey   mystery.  Al  <'leven,  she  hade  Sever  take  her  Iioum'. 

Lv«!i  llwHifdi   Misly  was  n<>l   <'eliM.  lh<'y  Lverylhing  was  slicking  to  her     as  she 

tiMild     h.'ip|nly     h.Mve    sh.'ii«<l     I  Ik-    joke.  <ouM    h;i\('    lold     Hohhy,    hut    couhln't 

Lefl    lo   imli.'ilc   her  <li;ima  alone,    Itahs  tell  Sever  Lord.      liohhy  and   slu'  couhl 

.soon     r<j<Mle<l     llie     idea     of     .'idmilling  ha ve  c(unpare<l  slickinesses.  where.'is  the 

Misty.      Il     w.'is    her    own    lit  lie    r<fii,":e  I  lungs    you    couMii'l    m<  iilion    lo   S<\'cr 

from   dullness.    !ind   sin'  would   ke<p  I  he  w<re  countless,  jusi  hcciusc  he  h.id  heen 

fruils  of  her  chveriH'ss  lo  eal  in  solil  ud<\  ('vervwlnre   hefore.      The   vci\\   fun    is  in 

S<>    m.'iiiy    p<a<lies   on    her   own    \\iii<low  going  logel  her  for  I  he  firsI   lime  and  dis- 

sill   ,    .   .   ami   in\<r  a   ImI<'  for   ^Lsl y  or  covering  siiperlal,i\'es  m  common, 

anyone  else.       l'!\<n    if    llohhy   h.'id    ln<n  **  liohhy,  h;»  ve  you  e\  <r  hcen  s<>  IkjI  ?" 

in    Willislon.    she    \N«nild    nol    h.i\<-    |o|<l  **  Ne\  er.  kid,  n<\'er." 

him      y<Mi  <iin  see  for  vouiself  ih.il   fruit  "Do    y<Mi    suppose,     if     I     |>ulled     my 

of  Ihis  sort  is  only  fm    Mm-  fem.'iN'  loolh.  shoulder  slra|)S   up   for   leii   sccoimIs  .iimI 

ll;id    Misly    l»<'«>n    wilh   her   when   S.mI.iu  licM  I  hem,  any  air  \s  ould  g<t  in? " 

spoke,   ihis  I.mIc   wouM   lni\e  l»een  <liller  "(ice.    I   don'l    know.       L«  I 's  Iry.       Ill 

ml.       Al    mm-  lli;il   e\<nmg,  when  she. -il  hold   one  .iiid   >ou   <;in    hold    llie  olIuM'." 

lasl  saw  Misly,  I  he  ( iiliiieys  h.-nl  iK'come  "Wh.il   do  _\<>u  do  when  you  slick  all 

H.'irh.Mra's     pri\ale     show.      L\<'n     Ihcn,  ov<M"?  ' 

h.'id    Holihy    1m<ii    |ti(   ,<  III     to    put    soiiH*  '*Ne\<r    h.'i\c    stink    so    h.ird.       llom(> 

meaning  into  1  he  music,  she  nughl   have  ami    a    cold    hath.    I    guess.      hut    some- 

forgolhn  tluMn.  and  that  ol»li\  ion  might  one'll  have  lo  peel  my  things  off  with  a 

ha\e    l.'iste«l.       As   il    was.  she  conifoite<|  fruit   kmf(\" 

hers»lf  with  \\  yan<lot  t«- llM)  for  I  he  n<'ces-  **  Who'll  piM-l  you?      1  haV(M>'t  got  any- 

sily  of  li\  ing  up.  at    intervals,  lo  SevtT  one  to  p<'el  me.      They'll  l)e  asleep." 

L(»r«l.  '■S.imehcnv      Hut      gosii.  Hinkie"  (to 

Th«'  e\  (Miing  dragg(M|  on  stickily      for  Hohhy   al(»nc    w.is    she    "Hinkie"      c\cn 

night    had    not    brought     eoolne.ss     ami  ( "clia  tlidn'l  use  that  name)  "  wouMii'l  it 
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be  funny  if  you  couldn't  peel  yourself, 
and  you  just  had  to  stick?" 

"Bobby  Ferrier,  if  I  didn't  think  that 
in  twenty  minutes  I'd  be  lying  on  my 
back  in  cold  water,  I'd  kill  myself." 

"You  might  get  the  saxophonist  to 
blow  and  blow  and  blow  down  your  neck. 
Your  dress  would  all  puff  up  and  you 
could  sort  of  float  out  of  it." 

"It  isn't  my  dress,  it's  the  rest  of  it. 
Plastered." 

"WhataboutB.  V.  D.'s?" 

"They're  not  so  much  like  your  own 
skin  as  my  stuff." 

"Well,  if  your  stuff  underneath  is  as 
red  as  the  skin  on  your  face,  Binkie,  the 
dye  will  all  run  and  you'll  be  a  real 
scarlet  woman.  You  can  make  oodles 
of  money  in  the  circus.  I'll  be  your 
manager,  and  we'll  never  have  to  work." 

Some  such  comforting  conversation 
one  might  have  had  with  Bobby  Ferrier. 
The  problem  of  peeling,  jointly  faced, 
would  have  mitigated  the  discomfort. 
Her  mind,  of  course,  had  not  constructed 
any  imaginary  talk  with  Bobby;  it  was 
merely  protesting,  as  Sever  drove  her 
softly  home,  that  she  and  Bobby  could 
have  made  the  heat  amusing. 

When  Sever  put  out  his  hand  to  say 
"Good-night,"  she  waved  hers  at  him. 
"It's  too  hot  to  touch  anybody."  Babs 
waggled  her  fingers  apart  as  if  to  fan 
them.  "Good-night.  I'll  see  you  next 
Friday  if  it  gets  cooler." 

"Not  before,  Barbara.?"  The  mon- 
ster could  manage  an  appealing  tone 
under  the  hot  moon.  Not  all  appealing, 
either.  She  felt  a  menace  underneath. 
Not  an  intentional  one — only  the  menace 
of  being  stronger,  wiser,  more  patient, 
less  flighty,  than  she;  armed  at  x>oints 
where  she  was  vulnerable.  You  have  to 
love  a  man  to  like  his  strength.  Barbara 
felt  like  prey — a  very  special  and  irritat- 
ing feeling. 

"Certainly  not  before.  I'm  going  to 
live  in  the  ice-box  for  a  week.  My  feet 
are  simply  roasted  from  your  engine." 
She  got  an  obscure  satisfaction  out  of  her 
rudeness .  Bobby  had  a  flivver  whose  only 
dignity  was  of  an  archaeological  nature. 


"Sorry,  Barbara."  He  smiled  gently 
and  was  gone.  The  car  started  forward 
with  surpassing  grace. 

Twice,  the  next  day,  Barbara  called 
Wyandotte  310.  Each  time,  she  spoke 
hastily  and  rang  off  as  if  embarrassed. 
She  mustn't  rush  this  thing,  she  felt,  and 
for  several  days  after  that  she  left  Wyan- 
dotte alone.  Once  vshe  made  Misty 
drive  her  out  Willow  Road,  and  marked 
the  house — a  good  one — with  a  furtive 
eye.  Bobby's  absence  was  prolonged; 
the  firm  sent  him  farther  west.  Then  a 
girl  came  to  visit  Misty,  and  there  were 
parties:  good  food  and  bad  bridge.  In 
the  midst  of  talk,  shrill  or  silvery,  Bar- 
bara brooded  on  the  Eustace  Gibneys. 
Since  she  had  condescended  to  tactics,  to 
plans  of  campaign,  they  had  become,  as  a 
diversion,  more  dignified  in  her  eyes. 
Her  own  elaboration  of  her  energies 
made  them  important,  ranged  them,  in- 
fused into  them  unauthentic  and  in- 
vented ideas.  She  saw  shadowy  Gib- 
neys acutely,  jointly  conscious  of  an  un- 
known voice,  and  plotting,  on  their  side, 
as  she  plotted.  About  once  in  three 
days,  now,  she  called  Wyandotte,  and 
was  careful  to  vary  her  words  so  that  she 
should  not  seem  what  she  was,  a  hoax. 
Once  she  said,  "I  am  going  out  of  town; 
I  will  try  again  when  I  get  back";  and 
once,  with  irritation,  "But  it  is  very 
queer — will  you  please  tell  him  to  call 
Center  1302  at  eight  o'clock.?"  Center 
1302  (she  found  from  the  invaluable 
telephone-book)  was  a  small  grocery  in  a 
lapsing  residential  quarter,  with  a  pay 
station.  It  was  perfectly  safe  to  ask 
Mr.  Eustace  Gibney  to  call  Center  1302. 
Besides,  he  wouldn't. 

Some  three  weeks  after  the  hot  eve- 
ning at  the  Club  a  post  card  from  Bobby 
informed  her  that  he  must  go  on  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  would  be  back  the  very  day 
of  the  Fancy  Dress  dance  at  the  Club. 
In  Barbara's  own  silent  diction,  that 
"put  the  lid  on."  She  and  Bobby  were 
to  have  gone  together  as  "something" — 
"something,"  you  understand,  that  went 
together:  a  natural  pair.  Now  there 
could  be  no  planning,  no  concerted  ac- 
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tion,  no  delicious  joint  foolery.  To- 
gether, they  were  to  have  astonished  the 
natives,  thought  up  an  absolutely  new 
joke.  You  couldn't  think  up  a  new  joke 
alone;  besides,  the  fun  was  to  have  been 
in  the  collaboration — she  and  Bobby 
shoving  each  other,  alternately,  towards 
the  brink  of  inspiration.  Any  old  cos- 
tume would  do  for  her  now — that  thing 
she  had  worn  at  Easter,  when  she  and 
Celia  had  visited  the  Terhunes  in  Chi- 
cago. Celia  was  now  in  Europe — alas! 
alack! — and  no  one  else  in  Williston  had 
seen  it.  Babs  had  never  liked  it  much — 
a  sort  of  silly  Apache  thing  that  necessi- 
tated a  lot  of  make-up  and  was  perhaps  a 
little  vulgar  when  complete — but  it  would 
do  for  this  town  and  their  rotten  Club. 
By  the  way,  why  didn't  the  Eustace 
Gibneys  belong  to  the  Country  Club? 
High  time  he  did,  whoever  he  was,  if  he 
was  as  prosperous  and  respectable  as  his 
addresses  indicated.  She,  Babs  Hem- 
ming, didn't  wish  to  be  constantly  tele- 
phoning to  people  who  were  not  eligible 
to  the  Williston  Country  Club.  (When 
Barbara  read  detective  stories,  she  pre- 
ferred the  murdered  person  to  be  both 
rich  and  fashionable.)  W^ell,  if  Bobby 
Ferrier  and  Celia  Morse  would  go  away 
and  abandon  her,  in  the  hopeless  sum- 
mer, to  the  Eustace  Gibneys,  she  must 
make  the  most  of  them,  such  as  they 
were.  Perhaps  if  she  went  and  made  up 
to  Mrs.  Roger  Clason  about  her  Bazaar 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Clason  knew  everything  and 
was  very  easy  to  start  going — and  Mrs. 
Clason  talked  so  mucli,  about  so  many 
people  that,  if  one  didn't  say  anything 
conspicuous,  oneself,  she  would  never  re- 
member to  wliom  she  had  given  what 
information.  Of  course  she  must  not 
make  any  definite  promises  about  the 
Bazaar.  To  toil  for  a  month  under  Mrs. 
Clason's  direction  might  easily  be  too 
high  a  price  for  secret  service. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  get  an  errand  to 
Mrs.  Clason  out  of  Aunt  Emily,  who  had 
a  thousand  social  contacts  and  loved 
letting  other  people  carry  unimportant 
messages  at  odd  times.  Yes,  if  Babs 
would  explain  to  Mrs.  Clason  that  Miss 


Hemming  did  not  think  she  could  take 
more  than  two  tables  at  the  Asylum 
Bridge  in  September,  that  would  be  so 
nice.  It  was  a  good  message,  for  Asy- 
lum Bridges  led  naturally  to  Hospital 
Bazaars.  After  the  Bazaar  had  been 
mentioned,  and  hints  given  that  Barbara 
might  sacrifice  herself,  the  Country  Club 
was  easy. 

"You  know  everything,  Mrs.  Clason: 
why  aren't  they  getting  more  new  blood 
in?  Williston  is  growing  so  fast.  Dad 
says;  there  must  be  a  lot  of  people  who 
could  swell  the  dues  and  maybe  do  some- 
thing extra.  'Course,  we  young  fry  real- 
ize it  isn't  our  club,  but  it  would  be  so 
nice  if  we  could  get  that  swimming-pool. 
I  suppose  you  know  just  who's  been 
nominated  and  who's  been  blackballed 
and  everything,  and  I'm  not  asking  any 
questions,  you  understand;  but,  hon- 
estly, if  there  were  a  swimming-pool,  it 
would  be  a  godsend.  Couldn't  there  be 
a  lot  of  new  members  taken  in — people 
who'd  appreciate  it,  and  want  to  do 
something?  The  older  people,  like  Dad, 
don't  use  the  Club  much;  they're  getting 
so  they'd  rather  stay  at  home.  But 
when  you  think  of  the  big  new  houses 
and  the  lovely  new  sections — there  must 
be  a  lot  of  people  who'd  be  valuable. 
Willow  Road,  for  example.  W'hy,  Misty 
and  I  were  out  there  the  other  day,  and 
just  didn't  know  who  some  of  those  per- 
fectly beautiful  houses  belonged  to." 

Mrs.  Clason  informed  Barbara  that  to 
her  certain  knowledge  half  a  dozen  names 
had  been  proposed  and  would  be  favor- 
ably voted  on  at  next  week's  meeting. 

**0h,  Mrs.  Clason,  how  lovely!  I 
suppose  you  wouldn't  tell  me  who? 
Cross  my  heart,  I  won't  tell  a  soul." 

'*Well,  you  understand,  Barbara,  INIr. 
Clason  is  on  the  membership  com- 
mittee .  .  ." 

'*0h,  of  course.  And  with  that  big 
Bazaar  to  run,  you  don't  want  to  get  in 
wrong  with  anybody.  Gosh,  I  don't 
know  how  you  manage  to  keep  in  with  so 
many  people  that  hate  one  another! 
You  certainly  ought  to  have  been  an 
ambassadress.     And  me  talkmg  about 
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swimming-pools  .  .  .  But  of  course  we 
are  awfully  small-town,  here  in  Wil- 
liston." 

**  Don't  say  one  word,  Barbara,  but  I 
think  perhaps  one  or  two  of  these  new 
people  might  help  about  the  swimming- 
pool.  Only  you  understand,  my  dear,  I 
don't  want  a  word  said  about  the  pool 
until  the  Bazaar  is  over." 

"No,  of  course  not.  The  Hospital 
comes  first." 

"Yes,  my  dear.  That  is  only  right. 
But — well,  the  John  Klines  have  a  great 
deal  of  money.     They're  coming  in." 

"At  last?     How  delicious! " 

"I  don't  know  about  the  others  .  .  ." 
Mrs.  Clason  forgot  discretion  in  her  dear 
love  of  discussing  people's  less  obvious 
uses.  Human  beings,  indeed,  interested 
her  chiefly  as  material  for  molding  to  un- 
guessed  and  irrelevant  purposes.  If  you 
gave  Mrs.  Clason  a  silk  purse,  she  would 
do  her  best  to  turn  it  into  a  sow's  ear. 
"The  Flints — but  they  don't  swim  and 
haven't  children:  Peter  Rowley  (but  he 
hasn't  any  money);  the  Eustace  Gib- 
neys — " 

"Who  are  the  Eustace  Gibneys?  I 
never  heard  of  them."  Which  was 
strictly  true. 

"  Mr.  Clason  told  me  what  he  does — I 
forget.  I  think  it's  bonds.  Some  New 
York  firm.  He's  very  attractive.  She 
is  rather  stiif .  I've  been  told,  quite  be- 
tween ourselves,  Babs,  that  she  didn't 
care  about  the  Country  Club,  and  that  it 
was  Mr.  Gibney  who  wanted  to  join.  A 
little  diflScult,  perhaps  ...  In  fact, 
I've  been  wondering  just  how  to  ap- 
proach her  about  the  Bazaar." 

Barbara  rose.  "  Well,  if  she's  stiff,  she 
wouldn't  care  about  a  swimming-pool." 

"No.  I  believe  she  won't  even  dance. 
They  say — oh,  well,  that's  gossip,  and 
we  mustn't  gossip,  must  we,  Babs.^" 

"I  suppose  not,  Mrs.  Clason,"  Bar- 
bara agreed  dewily.  "But  it's  natural 
to  like  to  know  what  new  members  are 
like.  Anyhow,  I'm  glad  the  Klines  are 
in  at  last." 

"It  was  just  as  well."  Mrs.  Clason 
nodded  solemnly. 


"I  can  get  on  with  old  Ma  Kline  like 
a  house  afire,"  Barbara  volunteered. 
"I'm  likely  to  be  away  in  October,  but  if 
I'm  here,  you  stick  me  on  a  committee 
with  her — see.^  Then  you  won't  have  to 
bother  with  her.     I'll  jolly  her  along." 

"How  dear  of  you,  Babs!  I  certain- 
ly will.  And  you  understand" — Mrs. 
Clason  followed  Barbara  to  the  door — 
"there's  nothing  wrong  with  the  Gib- 
neys. Only  I  have  heard  people  say  that 
she  was  rather — er — provincial  and  mo- 
rose— not  quite  of  the  same  world  as  her 
husband,  and  apt  to  resent  it  a  little.  A 
very  nice  woman,  but  rather  plain.  You 
know.  Perhaps  a  little  older  than  he  is. 
She  is  plain,  but  there  probably  is  no 
truth  in  the  rest  of  it.  Don't  say  a 
word,  will  you,  dear.^^" 

"Not  one.  Ab-so-lute-ly.  And  I'll 
tell  Aunt  Emily  she  needn't  take  more 
than  two  tables  if  she  doesn't  want  to. 
She's  been  having  horrid  headaches 
lately." 

"  Give  her  my  love.     I'm  so  sorry." 

Barbara  left,  her  errand  done. 

If  the  Gibneys  were  joining  the 
Country  Club  and  apt  to  be  hanging 
about  it  after  next  week,  she'd  inevitably 
meet  them  before  the  summer  was  over. 
Therefore,  it  behooved  her  to  have  done 
with  Wyandotte  310 — but  not  until  she 
had  got  more  out  of  it  than  she  had,  as 
yet.  What  a  nasty  woman  Mrs.  Gibney 
must  be !  Not  caring  about  the  Country 
Club,  "won't  even  dance,"  and  a  total 
loss  for  the  swimming-pool.  Probably 
wouldn't  come  to  the  Fancy  Dress  at  all, 
though  that  would  be  the  first  real  party 
after  the  Gibneys  were  in.  Funny,  the 
kind  of  thing  perfectly  good  men  tied 
themselves  up  to.  .  .  .  Mr.  Eustace 
Gibney  would  probably  love  a  nice  little 
mystery — just  adore  having  a  strange 
woman  calling  him  up.  Make  him  feel 
as  if  he  were  in  things,  after  all.  Very 
likely  they  played  cribbage  after  dinner, 
and  he  was  just  ready  to  chew  his  fingers. 
Still,  she  would  have  to  go  on  calling 
Wyandotte  in  oflice  hours;  for  the  mo- 
ment she  did  reach  Mr.  Gibney  on  the 
telephone   her   drama  would   be  over. 
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Cogitate  as  slie  might,  she  had  never 
been  able  to  think  of  the  perfect  thing  to 
say  to  him.  It  was  the  weak  point  of 
her  invention  that  success  would  de- 
stroy it. 

The  next  time  she  called  Wyandotte 
310  a  servant  told  her  that  both  Gibneys 
were  in  New  York,  to  be  gone  a  week. 
That  rushed  things.  In  ten  days  the 
Fancy  Dress  dance  at  the  Club  was  com- 
ing off,  and  before  that  the  Gibneys 
would  be  members.  Better  work  things 
up  to  a  climax.  Anyhow,  Bobby  would 
be  back  then,  and  she  would  no  longer 
need  the  Gibneys.  Meanwhile,  life  was 
not  too  satisfactory.  Sever  Lord  was 
obviously  drifting  towards  a  proposal; 
her  father  said  that  he  heard  Bobby  had 
messed  things  in  Cincinnati;  Celia  was 
staying  abroad  until  Christmas;  Mrs. 
Clason  was  holding  her  firmly  to  the 
Bazaar  committee;  there  was  a  stupid 
misunderstanding  on  with  Misty;  the 
Apache  costume,  though  it  would  "do," 
made  her  look  impossible — the  world 
was  well-nigh  intolerable. 

She  gave  the  Gibneys  eight  days  to  be 
safely  back;  then  she  set  her  teeth.  Mr. 
Hemming  had  declared  at  breakfast  that 
he  would  positively  not  send  Babs  to 
Europe  this  autumn  to  join  Celia,  and 
had  commented  on  Bobby  Ferrier's  lack 
of  backbone.  She  was  reaUy  afraid  her 
father  was  right  about  Bobby,  though 
she  detested  him  for  being  right.  It  was 
disgusting  of  Bobby  to  stay  away  half 
the  summer  and  yet  not  do  himself  any 
good.  Altogether,  when  she  went  to 
Cox's  to  call  up  Wyandotte,  she  was  very 
willing  to  make  someone  else — espe- 
cially some  settled,  fortunate,  older  per- 
son— as  miserable  as  herself.  When  a 
different  voice  answered  from  Willow 
Road,  and  Barbara  knew  instantly  that 
it  must  be  Mrs.  Gibney's,  she  did  not 
blench,  though  she  felt  a  sudden  stab 
of  neuralgic  terror.  Incomparably,  ab- 
surdly innocent  Barbara  had  been,  with 
her  horseplay,  and  only  just  now,  lifting 
the  receiver  which  held  that  thread  of 
sound,  led  it  tenderly  to  her  ear  like  a 
filament,  a  fang,  of  pure  poison,  did  she 


apprehend  the  sort  of  thing  she  might 
have  "started."  She  had  never  wanted 
to  make  anything  but  a  mystery.  She 
had  never  wanted  to  talk  to  either  Gib- 
ney.  She  had  liked  imagining  their  per- 
plexity, she  had  even  admitted  a  vision 
of  their  dismay;  but  she  had  never  really 
desired  direct  combat,  face  to  face — ear 
to  ear,  rather!  Still,  she  braced  herself: 
she  wasn't  going  to  babble  out  the  truth 
to  that  odious  woman  who  didn't  dance. 
If  Mrs.  Gibney  had  lain  in  wait  for  the 
utterer  of  those  messages,  let  her  have 
it!  This  would  be  the  end,  and  it 
shouldn't  be  wholly  inglorious  for  the 
inventor.  Barbara  braced  herseK  com- 
fortably against  the  side  of  the  booth. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Gibney  speaking,"  the 
voice  repeated,  a  second  time — Barbara 
herself  having  emitted  only  "ohs." 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gibney." 

"Have  you  been  calling  him  up  be- 
fore.^" 

"I'll  say  I  have!"  Barbara,  in  her 
booth,  was  jaunty. 

"He  is  not  here.  He  asked  me  the 
next  time  to  take  any  message." 

("Woman,  you're  lying,"  whispered 
Barbara,  her  mouth  well  below  the  cup 
of  the  transmitter.     "Just  for  that — ") 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  give  any  message 
except  to  him.     I'll  try  again." 

"We  would  prefer  that  you  wouldn't. 
This  is  getting  to  be  an  annoyance.  Mr. 
Gibney  can  be  reached  at  his  office  on 
business,  but  any  personal  message  I  can 
take." 

Certainly  this  would  be  the  last  con- 
versation with  Wyandotte.  Therefore, 
she  would  give  the  woman  with  the  nasty 
voice  something  to  remember. 

"I'm  afraid  you  can't  take  my  mes- 
sage, Mrs.  Gibney." 

"Who  is  this  speaking?" 

"I'd  rather  not  say." 

"  Wio  is  this  speaking,  please? "  The 
tone  in  which  the  words  were  repeated 
seemed  to  swell  the  filament  of  sound  to 
cable  size. 

Honest  people,  asked  for  their  names, 
in  however  unwelcome  fashion,  have  a 
tendency   to   reply   automatically   with 
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truth,  and  Barbara  had  no  experience 
with  ahases.  Only  a  slight  fateful  tickle 
in  her  throat  stopped  her  from  saying 
"Barbara  Hemming"  then  and  there. 
She  was,  you  see,  an  innocent  piece  of 
youth.  She  began  it,  indeed — "Ba — 
Binkie.''  In  the  middle  of  her  cough 
she  clutched  at  that  disguise,  and  the 
tickle,  its  mission  done,  departed. 

"What.?" 

The  voice  was  getting  nastier  ...  a 
plain  woman,  morose,  no  sport .  Babs  felt 
her  anger  mounting.     Darn  the  creature ! 

"I  said  Binhie.  And  I  really  haven't 
anything  to  say  to  you.  Don't  bother 
your  husband.  I  guess  I  can  see  him  if 
I  need  to." 

Barbara  really  hated  Mrs.  Eustace 
Gibney  at  that  moment;  she  would  have 
liked  to  hear  choked  angry  tears  corning 
over  the  discreet  and  wicked  wires.  But 
she  was  curiously  determined  not  to  lie: 
that  was  her  little  residue  of  honor. 
She  could  see  the  man  if  she  needed  to. 
Anyone  could.  And  she  wouldn't  be 
the  one  to  ring  off. 

"No  doubt  you  can.  But  if  you 
don't  stop  annoying  this  household,  I 
shall  have  your  calls  traced.  The  police 
are  there  to  protect  us." 

"  Don't  worry,  Mrs.  Gibney.  I  shan't 
call  your  house  again,  now  I  know  you're 
sitting  at  the  telephone.  There  are 
other  ways."     Still  the  truth,  you  see. 

Mrs.  Gibney  hung  up  the  receiver  at 
her  end.  Of  course,  Barbara  realized, 
she  would  try  immediately  to  trace  the 
call.  So  Barbara  left  the  receiver  off  the 
hook,  and  left  the  booth.  The  clerks 
were  all  busy,  and  no  one  had  noticed 
her  entrance.  She  was  very  sorry  for 
Eustace  Gibney,  but  it  wasn't  up  to  her 
to  straighten  out  his  domestic  tangles.  If 
the  woman  had  been  a  decent  sort,  she'd 
have  made  a  joke  of  it  with  her  husband. 
And  anyhow,  how  could  she  make  any 
real  trouble  for  a  man  who  had  done 
nothing  whatever — except  have  his  name 
in  the  telephone-book  .r^  If  you  were 
married  to  a  woman  like  that,  she'd  keep 
you  in  hot  water  over  something  all  the 
time :  that  was  your  doom,  if  you'd  been 


fool  enough  to  take  her  to  the  altar  in 
the  first  place.  Besides — Barbara  was, 
in  truth,  in  spite  of  tabloids,  movies,  and 
modern  fiction,  too  innocent  herself  to 
think  that  such  transcendent  innocence 
as  was  Mr.  Eustace  Gibney's,  in  this 
matter,  could  fail  to  prove  itself.  If  she 
had  ever  flirted  with  Eustace  Gibney,  if 
she  had  ever  spoken  to  him,  even — but 
she  had  never  come  within  a  mile  of  him. 
They  were  separate  as  pole  from  tropic. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Barbara,  walking 
home,  dwelt  lovingly  on  her  own  stain- 
less virtue. 

The  Gibney  drama,  she  told  herself, 
was  now  over.  In  point  of  fact,  the  sun 
of  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  had  not 
yet  fulfilled  its  sinister  arc,  but  that 
Barbara  did  not  know.  She  was  tired  to 
death  of  the  Eustace  Gibney s.  Just 
that;  for  she  had  no  fear.  It  takes  two 
people  to  make  a  scandal,  and  she  had 
been  splendidly  alone.  She  hadn't  even 
told  any  fibs.  If  she  had  given  her  real 
name,  there  might  have  been  further  talk ; 
but  the  tickle  in  her  throat  had  saved 
her.  Bobby  was  the  only  person  who 
ever  said  "Binkie."  Oh,  yes,  the  Gib- 
neys  were  over.  Thank  goodness,  she 
had  never  seen  either  of  them.  If  she 
ever  met  them,  she  could  be  perfectly 
natiu-al.  As  for  that  Apache  costume, 
it  was  really  vulgar,  and  Misty  hated  it, 
but  she  wasn't  going  to  bother.  Bobby 
would  have  to  go  in  his  old  Pierrot  mask, 
and,  if  there  were  any  Columbines  about, 
the  Apache  lady  would  trip  them  up  and 
pretend  to  knife  them.  Barbara  was 
almost  cheerful  when  she  reached  home. 
The  dance  was  only  a,  few  days  away 
now.  Perhaps  she  had  better  put  in  her 
time  practicing  some  of  the  steps  she  had 
learned  in  Chicago.  She  had  carefully 
not  described  her  costume  to  Sever  Lord, 
for  fear  he  should  match  it  with  his  own. 
She  didn't  want  Sever  manhandling  her 
in  any  Apache  dance.  He  would  do  it 
only  too  well. 

Members  lingered  in  the  first  star- 
light, slowed  their  cars  to  inhale  the 
bruised  scents  of  gardens  behind  low 
barriers  of  box  and  privet,  chilled  them- 
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selves  deliciously  in  the  heavy  shade  of 
elms  and  beeches,  took  the  night  wind  on 
ravished  upturned  faces — came  late  up 
the  sweeping  drive  towards  the  lights. 
Barbara,  refusing  Misty,  refusing  Sever 
Lord,  refusing  Bobby,  went  alone,  An- 
tonio driving  the  family  car  with  many 
grunts.  She  wished  to  be  later  than 
anyone — still  with  some  obscure  desire 
to  punish  Bobby  for  not  getting  his  back- 
bone respected.  Bobby  might  not  suffer 
greatly,  but  he  would  watch  for  her,  in 
spite  of  himself.  The  Club  was  already 
crowded  when  she  reached  it,  though 
everyone  had  dallied. 

From  the  door,  unspied,  she  placed 
Misty,  all  petals,  the  very  moral  of  an 
Antoine  Rivoire  rose;  Sever  Lord,  im- 
pressively Cinquecento;  Bobby  Ferrier, 
shabbiest  of  many  Pierrots;  Tom,  Nancy, 
Spike,  Suzanne,  a  dozen  parti-colored 
friends.  So  far  as  she  could  see,  in  the 
unpruned  tangle  of  the  crowding  dancers, 
there  was  no  other  green-red-bronze 
Apache  girl,  all  raggedy,  with  bare  skin 
showing  through  careful  rents,  knife  in 
her  stocking,  and  scarf  ready  to  bhnd 
disreputable  lovers.  Everyone's  make- 
up but  her  own  was  conventional: 
Watteau  pinks  or  Spanish  olive.  No 
one  else  had  used  ashes  and  brown  pen- 
cils and  Mongol  powder,  and  mixed  her 
scarlet  with  dirt  and  neat  blue  scars  .  .  . 
all  but  tlie  mouth,  which  was  clean  and 
wicked  and  virgin.  Plenty  of  poppies 
behind  ears  (would  Julie  Somes  never 
get  over  being  Carmen?)  but  no  other 
knives  in  stockings.     She'd  show  them! 

Bud  Clintock,  a  fresh-faced  gob,  recog- 
nizing her,  swept  her  away.  "Gosh, 
liabs,  you're  the  limit!  It's  you  as 
drugs  us  poor  sailors  in  furrin  ports. 
Don't  you  wipe  your  face  on  my  sleeve, 
'cause  I'm  crazy  about  Misty  to-night, 
and  I  don't  want  to  soil  her  petals.  You 
must  have  dressed  in  the  ash-can. 
You're  a  riot,  woman,  but  me  for  the 
pure  life!"  And  after  tliat,  her  slinky 
silken  rags  flittered  over  the  floor  in  one 
embrace  after  the  other.  Only  Bobby 
never  came  near  her.  Other  Pierrots, 
but  not  that  shabby  one.     He  seemed 


to  be  wobbling  after  a  Columbine  she 
didn't  recognize — perhaps  a  guest.  Babs 
stooped  to  feel  for  her  knife:  a  perfectly 
harmless  thing,  but  it  would  do  to  pre- 
tend to  slash  a  skirt  with.  She  hoped 
she  was  rubbing  Sever  Lord's  crimson 
velvet  the  wrong  way.  She  didn't  quite 
dare  slit  the  pearls  that  were  sewn  on. 
Afraid  of  him.^  Yes,  she  was.  That 
was  too  much — and  she  an  Apache  from 
the  underworld  of  Paris.     She  shivered. 

"  Cold,  Barbara.?     Want  a  drink.?  " 

"Is  there  anything.?" 

"Plenty,  if  you'll  come  outside." 

"No,  I  guess  not." 

"Just  as  well.  With  that  costume  " — 
he  smiled  courteously — "you've  got  to 
be  sober." 

"Sever  Lord" — she  nearly  bit  his 
sleeve — "did  you  ever  see  me  anything 
else.?" 

"  No.  And  I  don't  want  to.  But  you 
could  have  taken  care  of  one  glass  of 
punch,  probably." 

They  caromed  off  Bobby  and  his 
Columbine,  and  Barbara  smirked  at 
Pierrot  over  her  bare,  golden  shoulder. 
Bobby  turned  to  her,  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  her,  until  the  exigencies  of  the 
crowded  floor  wrenched  them  away. 
That  was  all  right.  .  .  .  The  child 
could,  apparently,  forget  Columbine- 
with-the-pointed-nose.  Not  that  Bob- 
by's stare  had  held  any  approval.  De- 
cent of  Sever  Lord  not  to  criticize.  She 
well  knew  that  she  reeked  of  dirty  alleys 
and  blind  stone  stairways.  Yet  he  had 
not  so  much  as  lifted  an  Italian  eyebrow 
when  he  first  saw  her,  and  he  clasped  her 
as  if  she  wore  Misty 's  petals.  You  had 
to  hand  it  to  him  for  tact.  The  com- 
ment on  sobriety  didn't  count. 

The  jerky  blare  of  the  music  stopped. 
The  trap-drummer  disappeared,  to  cool 
his  throat,  and  violins  entered.  It  was 
ritual,  at  the  Williston  Country  Club, 
that  there  should  be  a  minuet  whenever 
the  members  took  to  fancy  dress.  Sever 
excused  himself:  they  were  going  to  need 
him.  The  unstately  gobs  and  clowns 
and  milkmaids  and  Carmens  were  out  of 
it,    and    ranged    themselves   about    the 
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central  space  to  watch.  Babs  suddenly- 
felt  impatience  as  sharp  as  a  pain.  The 
tiny  cleared  arena  tempted  her.  Fancy 
watching  a  minuet — these  small-town 
morons!  She  bumped  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  her  haste.  Over  there,  in  the  front 
tier  of  the  huddle  opposite,  was  a  raggle- 
taggle  gypsy  man — Steve  Corbett,  a  little 
drunk,  and  all  the  better  for  her  purpose. 
She  slithered  across  the  floor  and  grabbed 
him. 

"Come  on,  Steve,  we'll  show  them 
something." 

She  knew  him  to  be  a  good  improviser, 
and  quite  shameless  after  a  little  punch. 
He  was  of  the  blood  that  will  take  any 
dare,  follow  up  any  hint,  and  feel  no 
prejudice  against  being  conspicuous. 
"Any  old  jazz,'*  she  murmured  to  the 
pianist,  who  was  fumbling  his  sheets  of 
Mozart. 

"Come  on,  Steve,"  she  repeated. 
"Dance.  I'm  going  to  knife  you  unless 
you  stop  me.  That's  all  you  need  to 
know." 

"Knife  me?  Not  much,  woman! 
I'll  break  your  neck  first." 

The  gathering  minuet  dancers,  who 
were  making  their  little  group  apart, 
ready  for  entrance,  stopped  and  stared. 
So  did  the  Queen  Elizabeths  and 
the  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  hunting 
squires  and  the  Robin  Hoods.  So  did 
a  sour  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  in  black 
velvet  and  white  ruff — a  Mary  Stuart  as 
John  Knox  would  have  bidden  her  be. 
Sever  Lord  dropped  Misty's  arm  and 
stood  waiting  in  the  forefront  of  the 
rainbow  crowd.  His  eyes  were  curious 
upon  Babs  and  Steve. 

The  obedient  pianist  jangled  out  his 
notes,  and  the  combat  began.  The  saxo- 
phonists nudged  each  other,  for  here 
were  images  of  guile  and  coarse  hatred, 
with  passion  informing  both.  She  would 
knife  him,  and  he  would  not  be  knifed — 
that  was  the  plot.  They  struggled  to  the 
music.  Among  the  watchers  mouths 
opened  and  make-up  ceased  to  flatter. 

"I'm  going  to  throw  you  over  my 
shoulder — they  always  do,"  Steve  mur- 
mured with  a  queer,  thick  gayety. 


"Then  I'll  stick  you  in  the  back,"  she 
cooed,  "and  I  win."  She  had  just  seen, 
out  of  a  slanted  eye,  a  Pierrot  crouching 
not  six  feet  away — a  disgusted,  half- 
angry  Pierrot. 

"Not  much,  young  lady!"  Slipping, 
sliding,  to  the  shocked  rhythm  of  the 
music,  he  bent  her  this  way  and  that, 
swayed  her,  tried  for  the  knife  that  she 
lifted  from  her  stocking.  Still  rhyth- 
mically, she  eluded  him,  but  it  was  hard 
work,  for  he  was  very  strong.  His  right 
hand  held  her  left,  with  his  left  he  was 
groping  for  the  knife  that  she  held  at  the 
end  of  her  curled  right  arm. 

"The  rabbit  punch  is  barred,"  snick- 
ered Bud,  the  rumpled  white  sailor,  as 
she  tried,  in  Steve's  arms  now,  to  touch 
the  point  to  his  neck. 

Their  bodies  twisted,  grappled, 
swayed,  while  their  feet  went  on  and  on, 
caressing  the  broken  music.  Finally 
Steve  gathered  his  strength,  lifted  her 
bodily  from  the  floor  so  that  the  knife 
dropped,  and  her  hands  dangled  free  and 
harmless;  flung  her  over  his  shoulder; 
waltzed  with  his  captive  .  .  .  But  Bar- 
bara watched  her  moment,  and  leaving 
herself,  thigh  to  ankle,  in  his  clasp,  swung 
her  slim  body  down,  down,  till  she 
reached  the  knife.  Her  fluttering  rags 
fell  away,  the  rents  showed  the  flesh  of 
limb  and  body  white  as  her  bared, 
clenched  teeth.  Steve  was  now  beyond 
caring  and  beyond  dance-patterns,  be- 
yond conventions  even  of  a  stage  Mont- 
martre.  Sweating  heavily,  afl  his  intel- 
lect turned  to  physical  rage,  he  stretched 
his  sinews,  made  himself  tafler,  wider,  en- 
gulfed her  whofly,  so  that  she  could  not 
stir,  could  only  hang  against  him  and 
suffer.  Then,  flinging  the  knife  away, 
he  held  her  high,  oblation-wise — this 
ragged,  panting  piece.  The  pianist  let 
his  hands  fafl  to  his  sides.  It  had  ceased 
to  be  even  an  Apache  dance. 

Sever  Lord  had  just  time  to  whisper  to 
Bud  Clintock,  "Get  my  car  round,  wifl 
you.  Bud,  please?"  when  Bobby  Ferrier's 
voice  rose  above  that  climax  in  pain. 
(Not  so  loud,  but  it  jarred  above  a 
stertorous  silence.) 
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"Binkle,  for  God's  sake,  come  out  of 
that!"     He  took  a  step  towards  them. 

But  Barbara  forestalled  him.  ^Tut 
me  dowu,  Steve.      You  ?ra??." 

It  needed  only  those  words  of  sur- 
render, that  cue,  to  subdue  Steve  Cor- 
hett,  even  drunk.  If  he  had  won,  it  was 
all  right,  and  he  could  go  and  get  another 
drink.  His  physical  fury  ran  down  and 
stopped.  Ungracefully,  but  effectively, 
he  got  rid  of  his  burden. 

Bobby's  hand  was  rough  on  her  arm. 
"You're  going  on  liome  out  of  this, 
Binkie.  See.'  I  believe  you're  drunk." 
His  voice  was  uneven,  between  a  roar 
and  a  squeak. 

Sever  Lord  watched  them,  waiting  for 
his  instant  to  interfere.  Bobby  and 
Barbara  looked  like  a  new  drama,  and 
talk  was  starting,  but  only  in  murmiu's. 

"Me,  go  home.'"  Barbara  was  getting 
her  breath  back,  and  automatically  pull- 
ing her  rents  together  where  she  could. 
"Nothing  doing,  Bobby  Eerrier." 

A  sour  Sr'ottish  queen  stood  before 
them.  "Did  I  hear  you  address  this 
young  woman  as  Binkie.'" 

Bobby,  perplexed,  looked  at  this  new 
figure  as  if  the  world  were  all  mad  to- 
gether. He  did  not  see  Sever  Lord, 
coming  nearer  by  slow  inches.  "What 
if  I  did?"  Bobby  answered  truculently. 
"Binkie's  what  I  call  her." 

There  was  bustle  now  among  the 
crowd;  peoj)le  were  beginning  to  talk,  to 
laugh,  to  move  about,  to  look  for  more 
music.  Yet  every  mind  was  on  a  leash 
to  that  group  in  the  center,  and  at  the 
least  pull  would  be  intent  again.  Sever 
Lord  hardly  seemed  to  move,  but  where 
there  had  been  three,  there  were  now 
four. 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  know  her 
real  name." 

"Don't  you  know  Barbara  TTcTiiming 
yet.'"  I5()bi)y  askcxl  sulkily. 

"Oh,  Bobby,  you  fool,"  muttered 
Barbara,  whose  tingling  skin  told  her 
that  her  doom  was  upon  her. 

"There  are  some  questions  I  should 
like  to  ask  Miss  Hemming." 

"Well,  ask  away,  but  it's  a  queer  time 


to  butt  in."  Bobby  half  turned  his 
head. 

"Is  it  you  who  have  been  pursu- 
ing my  husband  in  season  and  out  of 
seiison.'" 

Barbara  looked  for  help,  but  no  help 
came.  She  must  sjx^ak,  and  when  the 
woman  heard  her  voice  again   .  .  . 

"I  confess  I  didn't  expect  to  find  you 
at  the  Club,"  said  the  dour  Queen  ]\Iary. 
"  And  of  course  I  may  be  mistaken.  But 
after  the  performance  we  have  just 
witnessed — " 

"Oh,  let  me  alone!"  cried  Babs. 

The  woman  jx)unced.  "There  is  no 
mistake.  I  recognize  your  voice.  Per- 
liaps  you  will  explain.  ]\Iy  husband  is 
here."  She  crooked  a  summoning  finger 
backwards,  but  no  figure  responded. 
The  summoned  gentleman  was,  in  fact, 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room  under  the  gal- 
lery. 

"I'll  explain  nothing.  I'm  going 
home." 

"I  don't  wonder  that  you  want  to  go 
home,"  went  on  the  relentless  voice. 
"Perhaps  it  won't  be  so  easy  for  you  to 
slip  back  again.  My  husband  says  that 
he  does  not  know  who  you  are.  I  think 
I  should  like  you  to  explain  to  him,  if 
that  is  true,  why  you  have  been  trying, 
for  weeks,  to  get  messages  to  him  and 
make  appointments  with  him." 

Even  in  her  dim  agony,  Barbara  was 
aware  that  the  woman  believed  herself 
to  have  been  royally  lied  to — that  noth- 
ing now  would  ever  make  her  believe  the 
truth.  She  could  not  face  the  woman's 
husband — she  was  tired.  Why  didn't 
]]obby  take  her  out  of  this,  away  from 
this  horror?  She  was  just  waiting,  in- 
stant by  instant,  for  that. 

Hut  Hobby  was  aj)palkMl  by  this  ma- 
ture fury,  these  rough  hints  beyond  his 
ken;  his  youth  was  cx^nfustnl  within  him. 
He  floundered,  shook  his  rumi)l(.Hi  head; 
no  words  came. 

Others  were  })earing  down  upon  them 
now,  enclosing  them,  yet  hesitating. 
Barbara  saw  a  red  cardinal  leaning  over 
the  balustrade  of  the  minstrel's  gallery, 
and  Mrs.  Clason,  a  heavy,  heavy  shep- 
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herdess,  approaching  with  a  frown.  But 
Mrs.  Clason  had  to  tack  slowly. 

"Are  you  going  to  answer  me,  Miss — 
Binkie?  "  The  words  were  low,  but  they 
drummed  in  Barbara's  weak  ears. 

"It  was  nothing."  Even  now,  she 
was  too  proud,  too  angry,  to  say  more  in 
that  heathen  crowd,  though  she  knew, 
back  there  behind  her  swimming  eyes 
and  aching  throat,  that  she  was  cast 
superbly  for  the  gutter-cat's  part.  And 
Bobby  wasn't  even  near  enough  to  lean 
against. 

"Nothing.?" 

Barbara  swallowed.  How  could  she 
explain  her  invention,  here  and  now? 
She  had  not  known  that  life  could  be 
like  this,  ever — her  life.  Then  an  arm 
went  around  her  gently.  She  looked 
down  on  crimson  velvet. 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Gibney,  but  per- 
haps you  are  not  aware  that  this  incredi- 
ble demonstration  of  yours  is  seriously 
annoying  the  house  committee.  If  you 
really  have  anything  to  say  to  Miss 
Hemming,  you  had  better  postpone  it 
until  she  is  willing  to  listen.  In  point  of 
fact" — the  arm  now  girdled  Barbara 
completely,  stronger  far  than  her  own 
weak  spine — "Miss  Hemming  is  engaged 
to  me,  and  I  should  prefer  to  listen  to 
your  complaints,  myself.  Your  husband 
will  know  my  address.  I  am  taking 
Miss  Hemming  home  now.  She  is  nat- 
urally tired  after  her  marvellous  dance." 

Italy  bowed  to  Scotland,  and  Barbara 
felt  herself  being  carried  towards  the 
door.  It  was  a  gentle  pressure,  but  so 
powerful  that  her  tired  feet  had  only 
to  move  lightly,  without  effort.  The 
guests  separated  to  let  them  through. 
Sever  Lord  picked  up  Barbara's  tinsel 
knife  in  passing.  "Part  of  your  cos- 
tume, Babs,"  he  murmured,  smiling,  and 
tucked  it  back  into  her  garter  with  a 
little  pat.  "Get  her  coat.  Misty,  like 
the  angel  you  are,"  he  said,  a  moment 
later,  at  the  door;  and  a  sagging  rose 
uplifted  itself  and  ran. 

A  darkly  troubled  face  above  a  violet 
doublet  swayed  gently  before  Barbara's 
eyes   as  they   waited   for  Misty.     "Is 


there  anything  I  can  do.  Lord.?"  The 
voice  was  troubled,  too.  Barbara  won- 
dered why.     She  had  never  seen  the  man. 

"Yes."  Sever 's  answer  was  ready. 
"  Go  and  take  my  place  in  the  minuet  and 
get  them  started.  I'm  going  to  take 
Miss  Hemming  for  a  drive  before  I  take 
her  home.  Air  is  what  she  chiefly  needs. 
You'll  be  dancing  with  Miss  Gleason, 
by  the  way."  He  spoke  curtly  but 
smoothly,  and  turned  immediately  to 
Misty,  who  arrived  just  then,  trailing 
Barbara's  big  coat.  Before  Babs  could 
check  up  on  her  own  gestures,  her  own 
motions,  she  was  in  the  coat,  and  the  high 
collar  was  pulled  comfortably  up  about 
her  neck  and  shoulders.  So  soft,  that 
fox  fur  .  .  .  Its  gentleness  against  her 
skin  almost  melted  her  .  .  .  The  only 
gentle  thing  in  the  world  was  a  dead  ani- 
mal's fur.  The  animal  would  have 
bitten,  when  it  was  alive. 

Sever  Lord's  car,  and  Sever  driving 
were  grace  and  power  themselves.  Bar- 
bara's sidelong  glance  saw  the  seed  pearls 
glint  on  the  velvet,  subdued  now  to 
ashes  of  roses  by  the  moon.  His  purfled 
sleeve  was  huge,  but  his  close-cropped, 
sleek  hair  was  timeless,  like  the  strong 
thin  hand  on  the  wheel.  Back  there 
at  the  Club  was  a  shocked  and  rumpled 
Pierrot  who  had  goggled  at  her  like  a 
fool,  and  let  her  down.  Stupidity  like 
that  was  baseness.  And  Sever  Lord, 
whom  she  hated,  had  tucked  her  knife 
back  into  her  garter.  .  .  .  She  felt  a 
sniffle  coming. 

"Round  the  lake  at  about  thirty, 
Babs?"  came  the  query. 

What  could  you  do  with  a  man  who 
was  so  damn'  clever?  How  did  he  know 
that  she  didn't  want  to  speed,  that 
speeding  drugged  and  released  you  to 
whatever  was  struggling  and  grovelling 
within? 

"Yes,  thanks." 

The  sniffle  was  unconcealed.  Sever 
Lord's  right  arm  slid  round  her,  while 
his  left  hand  intimated  his  desires  to 
the  wheel.  "Get  comfortable  on  my 
shoulder,  Barbara.  Better  cry.  It'll  do 
you  good.     Here's  a  handkerchief." 
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II AKi'liirs    MON  ^lll,^     m  \(; azimo 


SoiihI  Iiinj-';  liir/zr  .-Mid  wliilr  .-iiui  soft 
iij)|)riirr(l  inyslcrKHisI  y  m  li<r  Ii.iikI. 
Slic  (TKmI,  llirii;  iihiiosl  si  r.iii;.';l(Ml  licr- 
s«'lf,  <Tviii>.^      TIihI  IioI  (Imv  ill  'liiiM",  :iinl 

liic  I  (Irpliolir  Ixiolv.,  .Hid  lloW  tills. 
Slir  I.M.I  ciii.-.l  ii|)  W  y.in<l<»ltr  ;M()  f)c 
CHIlsc  hoi)l)y  ^^.l^  ii<>l  llicic;  .^lir  \n;in  Ihi*' 
hy  I  lie  (Inn  Itnuly  hike  uilli  St-vcr  Lord 
ln'cansr  U(»l)l>y  wns  not  tlirr*'.  Not 
tlirrc;  loo  yoinu-;  ;iinl  rlnmsy  and  stnpid 
to  stay  in  tli«"  inrtin*-.  Slir  ronldn't 
IihI<*  Hohhy,  r\rn  nou  ;  hnt  lir  w.is  nsj* 
less  to  luT.  Twist  luin  .uid  tniii  Inni  as 
sIh*  inij-dit,  tlicic  was  notlnnj^  she  coiiM 
douitlilum  dear,  dailinj^' llohhy.  Sin* 
ynw  <almrr.  and  Inially  tlit-  tt-ars 
st  o|)jM-d.  I , on  Is  liandU<!  (Inrl  was  Hit  liy 
from  lirr  make  nj). 

"I  I  innk  w  (•  can  j^t  that  woman  I  o  re 
si^n  nnnudiatrly.  Karhara.  WOnldn't 
yon  jnfffr  it?  ^  on  rant  want  to  mrrt 
iu-r.  I  doiihl  it*  slir's  llu-  knid  that 
n|)oI(»;-M/«vs.*' 

"I  sii|)|)os«-  no  OIK-  will  <\cr  l*ort^«'t." 
UarhaiH  said  dnIK  .  "'  l'lir\'  all  lu-aid 
lur."' 

"{)['  ronist-  tlicy  will  lorj^rt  tvspc 
fially  if  she  isn't  tlicn"  to  rdnnid  them." 

Tlir  yontli   in    liarhara   st  ro\c  for  jiis 
tier.      "  I   don't    know    thai    she  onj.dil    to 
Ix"  chnckrd  tmt   of  a  cliil)  IxManst-  she's 
vulvar  and  crnrl." 

"It's  a  i|iM'.lion  of  yonr  ()i«'f«"i<n(t\ 
rrisoiially.  I  don't  ;;i\fa  «lanin  wIicIIkm- 
she's  in  or  out.  IhiI  I'm  not  j-M)iiu^  to 
IwiN'e  her  ahoiil  it  il  makes  yon  miserahle 
to  see  her  stupid   t  lee    " 

II. >  di.l  not  tell  her  that  sh.-  l.elon;';ed 
lo  Inm  n«»w  .  it  w  as  as  if  I  hat  had  Keen  de- 
lernnne.I  s.»  l«»n^'  a^^o  that  reiteration, 
allusion  e\«Mi.  wei'.-  \am.  II."  .lul  not 
a|>ol.»><i/e  for  his  ann.mn.-einent  of  their 
en^':a^em.Mil  ;  dul  not  e\<M»  explain  it. 
()h,  no'  he  had  only  stat.-.l  |)nl>liely  a 
fa.t  that  she  ha. I  l.»ni^  sin.-e  kn.>wn  all 
that  was  eon\t\v<*d  t.)  her  in  Ins  (jni.'t 
mann.r.  If  he  Imd  slarte.l  to  pio|>osc 
n.>w,  she  eonid  ha\t*  refused  Inm  Hnt 
he  was  eNi.leiitly  ne\-er  p>ini;  t.»  propose 

just  take  h.r  for  ^^rante.l.  Slu-  must 
explain  it  all  to  Inm.  an.l  then  slu-  wonKl 
l»e   frtx*  ti>  thank   Inm   for   ser\  iees   reii 


d.r.d,  r.-j.-el  their  e<)nt  innanee,  and  ^o 
home. 

"I'll  tell  >'oii  just,  what  liaj)])ene(I, 
S.-v.-r." 

"Oh.  no,  yon  won't  not  to-ni^hl.** 
II.-  riihlfcd  Ins  .heck  ^'eiitly  a^'ainsl,  \\w 
ontsid.-  of  her  .oil a r.  pushing  I  he  soft,  fur 
a^^ainst  her  face  an  in.lireet  caress,  very 
comfort  in;^.  Th.-  Iitth-  de.i.l  fox  soolli- 
in<.^  her.  .  .  .  "  The  I  liin^' t o  <lo  is  t o  for- 
^{'\  it  n.)W,  and  jj^.-t  a  ^^ood  sleep.  I  dare 
say  it's  an  awfully  funny  story,  hut  I 
don't  feel  like  la njdnii i^  11. )W  .  Let's  just 
he  .|iii.l ." 

Slir.'  t  liouj.di  slu-  w  as  .)f  t  h.-  lo<.^ic  of  her 
escap.'  yes,  the  only  way  out  was  to  ex- 
plain she  di.ln't  want  to  tell  that  tale 
now.  hrini^  hack  all  that  h.at  an.l  hore- 
dom  and  silhn.'ss,  and  th(>  last  s]»il.-ful 
t  alk  oxer  I  he  t  .l.'phoiU'. 

"  I  f  t  lier.'s  a  si  ory  y.m  want  t  h.'  w  orl.l 
to  know,  yon  can  tell  it  to  me  to  mor- 
low  .  and  I'll  t.ll  the  world.  ^  ou're  not 
to  he  holherc.l   w  il  h   I  his." 

"Suppose  I  don't  want  the  woil.l  to 
kiioNN?"  She  was  thinkinj^'  of  H.)l)l)y, 
whom  she  would  lik.-  to  ke.-j)  in  .'lern.al 
p«M|)l<>xity. 

"W'.'ll.  it's  none  of  their  hiislness.  and 
th.'y  shan't  kimw.  Thei-.'s  no  .'art  lily 
reason,  Uahs,  why  you  sh.ml.l  explain  to 
any.)ne.  I'm  ready  to  brazen  it  out  if 
y.)ii  ar.\  I  sup|)ose  you'll  lia\(*  to  till 
your  fatluM"  soinet  hinj^'.  Hut  you  shan't 
1.11  any«)ue  anything  you  don't   want   lo 

n.>t  <'\  .Ml  me.  " 

Shonl.l  sli.>  li,i,dit?  "Oh,  I  think  I 
must   tell  y.)U.  S<"N cr!" 

"Anything  you  please,  tomorrow. 
Nothing  t.)-niijht."      I  L'  nn^s  iiu^xorahle. 

Harhara  sank  hack  aij:ainst  his  ,slu>ul- 
der,  sil.Mit.  What  c.>ul.l  she  tlo"''  IL' 
was  slron;:;<'r,  at  e\.M-y  p.uut,  than  she; 
jind  his  ^l  ren::t  h  KmI  her  into  omfortahlc 
w.'iys.  ILm*  wimie  .>rt:anism  eraNt'd  a 
n.)n  »liseussi\e  quu-lness,  the  identic  mo- 
tu»n  «»l"  the  lar.  the  soft  fur  a^rainst  her 
elu'ck.  the  r.lief  .)f  .omplt^te  ah.lieat  ion. 
If  S"\(M-  ha.l  made  lo\  (<  to  her.  she  could 
have  rouseil  herself.  SImrt  i^f  that,  she 
c.>uM  l>ut  sink  .I.m'jht  into  \td\et  peace, 
lett  in>;  hini  iiianai;e. 
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"W1h>  w.'is  your  |>iir|>K'  flic  n<l  ;ii  IIk^ 
door  ulio  \\;iii1(mI  I<>  liclp  youP  '  l>;i,rhar;i, 
iiskcd  ill  I.isl,.  ('nnoiisly  rnou;.';li,  she 
('(^li  ilini.  I  lie  (|u<'slion  lo  some  cxlcnl 
cotinniiled  \\rv.  11  slu^  <'oiil<l  y;i'\.  iiilci- 
(\sI(m1  in  Sev<M-'s  TiumkIs,  sIic  nmsl  Ik- 
well  on  Ikm"  Nv:iy  lo  llic  fni.-il  .ucjuks 
coiicc.  Indicd,  I  lie  <1(H'|)(M"  \\v  piled  Ins 
kindness,  liis  iiiU  lli}i;en<'<'  lor  lier  lo  lie 
h.-iek  <ni,  I. lie  Hill  her  inio  IIhmii  slie  s.ink 
:iiid  JIk'  less  slie  WMiiled  lo  le.iM^  IIk  in 
iuid  seek  liei-  own  li.ir<l  eoneli. 

She  did  nol  see  lh<'  ;j,i"m  \vhi<'h  S<'\('r, 
inml)I(^  io  repress  il ,  l.nrned  swil'lly  lo  I  he 
roinlside. 

"TIi.-il  w.is  Mr.  I*'nsl;i,ee  (Jilniey." 
Not  llie  r.«inlesl,  insiinKil  i(Hi  in  his  lone. 

*'()li." 

Wh.il  wonldii'l  Kol>l)v  h.-ixcdone  wilh 
th.'il  siln.ilion?  \  ^i.i-!:?J,le  (av  wilhin  lu  r 
niel  Ihnl.  ^hosl  of  li(^l>l>y^s  ehnekle;  l)nl 
il,  was  viisy  lo  keep  I  he  f;ifj:;t;l<'  <lo\\n. 
She  re;illy  didiri  feel  like  liui^hing  - 
niosl  of  her,  IN  rh.ips  yon  <h<l  *x.c{.  oxer 
w.'inlin.i^  lo  I.int;li  for  l;i.ni;hin^'s  s.ike. 
l?ol)l>\'  nexcr  ^'Ol.  inneh  l>eyond  :i  j(>ke. 
You  eonMnl.  Iixc  I'oreN'er  Ih.il  w.iy. 
WluM!  lIuM'e  wer<'  Mrs.  (ol>iieys  in  I  he 
world,  yon  had  lo  know  how  lo  nuH'l. 
Ihcni.  SIk^  and  BoUhy  di<ln'l..  Sever 
di<L 

"Lei's  jjjo  home  now,"  she  said,  al'ler 
a,  sil(  nee  which  Sexcr  nia<le  no  allenipl 
to  break.      'Tin  gelling  aw  Inlly  sleepy.  ' 


*' l{i<.':hl  ()/'  Me  l.nrned  I  he  ear  so 
smoolhly  I  hal,  she  barely  knew  il,  only 
n<)lie(Ml.,  vvilhonl,  pleasure,  the  removal 
of  his  arm.  She  ha,<l  been  more  eoFii- 
forlable  wilh  il  i-onnd  her,  bnl  she  would 
nol.  ask  him  lo  piil.  il.  back.  They 
sped  on  towards  Iioiik'.      NCs,  she  missi'd 

I  hal  arm;  she  had  b<'en  absohildy 
('omly  iK'fore  he  l<M>k  il  away  no  slip- 
pin;^  aiwl  no  cllorL.  Bar!>a,ra.  scpiirmed 
a.  hlll(\ 

Me  aslsed  lier  nolhlnj^^  simply  look<Ml 
al,  her  aiul  Ihen  (Milohk-d  her  again. 
She  selll<<l  <lown  wilhonl  words.  She 
ha<l  always  meaiil,  lo  lake  eare  of  Hobby, 
and  here  was  S(^\'er  Lord  lakiiig  eare  of 
luM".  Darling  IJobby!  Si  range  Sever! 
I^ul  you  ('onldiTl  spend  yonr  liiV  hying 
lo  un<lersl  and  s<Hn<'onr.  Sonu'l  lines  \'ou 
had  lo  he  ba<k,  like  Ihis,  and  be 
nnd<  rsUxxl.  Slu^  lia.d  gol,  her.scll"  inlo 
Ihis  mess,  and  Sever  had  gol  her  onl. 
Se\ cr  woiiM  keep  her  onl .  V\  hal  would 
happen  if  she  v\r\'  gol,  inlo  aiu*!  lur  mess? 
IJarbara,  admilled  lo  lur.sdr  laxly  iha.l 
I, hal  wouM  probably  be  Se\ cr's  job,  loo. 
Tins  was  a,  ^'.rown-np  world;  lernble; 
full    of    l<'l<'|>hon<'  books,    pillalls,    runes. 

II  would  be  deall  wilh,  ad<(pialely,  by 
Sever  Lord.  Slu'  fell  a,  dun  slir  of  pas 
sion  l(hwa,rds  his  pcM'feel  lad  .  .  .  fell  il 
as  in  a.  dream,  <<)iirus(<l,  <'oii\  ineuig 
.  .  .  IIhmi  |)as,s<Ml  mlo  real  sleej>,  wry 
heavy  on  Severs  arm. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  KELLOGG  TREATY 

BY  HEXRY  CABOT  LODGE 


IT  IS  hard  to  imagine  an\i:hing  which 
affects  every  one  of  us  more  vitally 
than  the  question  of  war  and  peace: 
the  horrors  of  the  one  are  visited  on  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  and  the  benefits 
of  the  other  give  life  its  joy  for  the  very 
same  persons.  Yet,  it  is  an  odd  contra- 
diction that  in  our  thought  on  this  ques- 
tion we  are  wont  to  be  indolent  and  to 
show  none  of  the  ordinary  perspicacity 
and  sense  of  self-interest  which  we  devote 
to  the  common  concerns  of  daily  life. 
Everyone  keenly  realizes  the  heart- 
breaking sacrifices  which  are  made  when 
the  nation  is  at  war;  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  belief  that  the  abolition  of  war 
can  be  attained  merely  by  wishing  it 
away. 

During  the  last  few  years,  for  instance, 
there  has  been  in  this  country  a  wide- 
spread and  fairly  vocal  desire  for  con- 
tinued peace.  This  sentiment  has  been 
so  strong  and  so  popular  that  the 
Washington  government  was  constrained 
to  take  notice  of  it.  It  was  the  duty  of 
our  public  servants  there  to  interpret 
this  sentiment  for  peace  and  give  it 
effect  in  some  oflScial  manner.  In  their 
attempt  to  do  so,  they  have  presented 
the  world  with  the  so-called  Kellogg 
treaty,  which  the  I'nited  States  Senate 
is  now  called  on  to  ratify. 

What  is  the  Kellogg  treaty?  It  is  a 
brief  and  simply  worded  declaration  that 
the  nations  which  sign  it  agree  to  "re- 
nounce war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy."  It  is  a  statement  of  intentions, 
signed  by  fifteen  nations — the  I'nited 
States;  Great  Britain  and  the  six  British 
dominions;  France  and  her  three  allies — 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Belgium; 


and  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan.  These 
nations  have  signed  this  statement,  and 
it  is  this  statement  which  the  United 
States  Senate  is  expected  to  ratify  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  But,  as  will  soon  be 
shown,  there  are  other  questions  con- 
nected with  this  treaty,  having  co-equal 
importance  with  it,  which  will  never 
come  before  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  understanding 
a  thing  is  to  go  into  its  history,  and  the 
history  of  the  Kellogg  treaty  is  most  en- 
lightening. The  idea  of  a  signed  inter- 
national statement  condemning  recourse 
to  war  may  be  a  very  old  one,  but,  as  far 
as  the  present  treaty  is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  have  originated  with  a  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  University,  Mr. 
James  T.  Shotwell.  He  published  a 
suggested  draft  treaty  roughly  similar  to 
the  present  Kellogg  one  in  the  spring  of 
19^27.  There  are  many  conflicting  ac- 
counts of  just  how  the  idea  reached 
official  quarters;  but  the  story  most 
frequently  heard  is  that  through  Senator 
Borah  the  Shotwell  idea  reached  M. 
Briand,  foreign  minister  of  France.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  so  the  story  goes, 
commended  it  to  M.  Briand's  attention. 

Professor  Shotwell,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  of  August  ^24,  19^28,  confirms  the 
st*itement  that  he  made  the  suggestion  to 
M.  Briand.  He  denies,  however,  being 
the  originator  of  the  plan  "as  it  stands 
to-day."  He  states  that  "so  long  as 
there  seemed  to  be  any  chance  of 
modification,  I  criticized  it,"  and  that 
"it  goes  without  saying  that  I  have  had 
no  hand  whatever  in  the  diplomacy  of 
the  present  negotiations." 
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But  to  return.  It  was  in  the  early 
spring  of  1927  when  the  idea  for  a  treaty 
to  ensure  peace  reached  M.  Briand. 
The  time  of  the  year  is  important,  as  will 
be  shown,  for  it  was  at  about  the  same 
time  that  President  Coolidge  had  invited 
the  powers  to  another  naval  conference 
at  Geneva.  France  had  just  declined 
the  invitation.  Moreover,  M.  Poincare, 
prime  minister  of  France,  was  saying 
publicly  that  France  was  never  going  to 
pay  its  debt  to  the  United  States.  In 
short,  France  was  not  especially  popular 
in  the  United  States  at  that  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  suggestion  for  a  treaty 
commended  itself  to  M.  Briand  and,  with 
his  customary  tact,  he  made  a  proposal 
to  the  State  Department  on  April  6 — the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  American  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Germany.  He 
proposed  a  treaty  between  France  and 
the  United  States  alone,  perpetually 
renouncing  war  between  themselves. 

The  State  Department  did  not  at  first 
take  kindly  to  M.  Briand's  idea.  It  saw 
in  it  only  an  attempt  on  M.  Briand's  part 
to  make  the  American  public  forget  the 
French  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  arms 
conference.  Department  officials  with 
whom  I  spoke  regarded  it  as  a  political 
"blind,"  having  as  its  sole  object  the 
creation  of  a  "good  press"  for  France  in 
this  country. 

But  circumstances  made  it  difficult  for 
the  State  Department  to  act  on  its  con- 
victions. The  pacifist  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  many  clergymen 
were,  as  usual,  quite  convinced  that  the 
proposal  was  prompted  by  only  the 
highest  motives  and  were  making  an 
intensely  vocal  campaign  for  its  enact- 
ment into  a  treaty  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  amorphous  majority  of  unorganized 
citizens,  as  usual,  either  did  not  know 
such  a  proposal  had  been  made,  or  else 
did  not  think  it  amounted  to  much,  or, 
more  likely  still,  did  not  yet  know  what 
to  think.  In  any  case,  the  State  De- 
partment did  not  feel  free  to  turn  the 
matter  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  saw  from  the 
start  that  such  a  treaty  could  not  be 


signed  as  between  the  United  States  and 
France  alone.  Such  an  agreement  would 
put  France  in  a  preferred  position  among 
its  neighbor  nations  where  the  United 
States  was  concerned.  Even  if  the 
treaty  promised  very  little,  it  would  give 
France  an  opportunity  to  say  that  the 
United  States  regarded  France  with  a 
more  friendly  eye  than  it  did  the  other 
powers.  In  the  event  of  trouble  it 
would  enable  France  to  threaten  her 
adversaries  by  saying  that  the  treaty 
showed  that  France  had  a  prior  lien  on 
that  very  powerful  weapon — American 
credit.  Such  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
State  Department. 

Yet  it  was  felt  that  something  should 
be  done.  Accordingly,  the  proposal 
was  sent  back  across  the  Atlantic  with 
this  significant  change — that,  instead  of 
having  it  applicable  to  France  and  the 
United  States  alone,  it  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world.  This  idea  caused  some  confusion 
in  Europe,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as 
though  it  might  end  the  whole  treaty 
proposal  once  and  for  all.  It  is  hard  to 
say  who  deserves  the  credit  for  this 
move.  Some  say  that  it  originated  in 
the  State  Department;  there  are  still 
others  who  maintain  that  the  idea  was 
President  Coolidge's,  who  suggested  it  in 
a  vein  of  Yankee  humor,  knowing  that 
while  most  of  the  European  powers 
would  gladly  renounce  war  with  the 
United  States,  they  would  hesitate  some 
time  before  even  talking  of  renouncing  it 
with  their  immediate  neighbors. 

But  Europe,  after  some  long  hesita- 
tions, did  not  discard  this  last  proposal, 
to  which  it  attached  ths  name  of  Secre- 
tary Kellogg,  and  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  present  treaty.  Instead,  it  sought 
to  please  the  United  States  by  adhering  to 
it,  at  the  same  time  securing  such  reser- 
vations as  would  provide  plenty  of  loop- 
holes for  future  continental  exigencies. 
And  the  making  of  these  reservations 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  creation  of  the  present  pact. 

France,  naturally,  as  the  proposer  of 
the  original  treaty,  led  the    European 
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concert  "where  reservations  were  con- 
cerned, and  a  long  exchange  of  notes 
between  Paris  and  Washington  was  the 
result.  At  first  France  desired  the 
amendment  of  the  simple  draft  treaty  so 
as  to  make  it  clear  in  the  first  place  that 
wars  of  "self-defense"  would  not  be 
banned:  secondly,  that  the  violation  of 
the  treaty  by  any  of  the  signatory  powers 
automatically  released  the  other  signa- 
tories; and,  finally,  that  nothing  in  the 
treaty  impaired  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Locarno  treaties, 
and  the  "treaties  of  neutrality" — the 
pacts  which  created  the  Little  Entente  in 
Central  Europe. 

The  State  Department  thought  that  if 
these  amendments  were  secured,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  of  the  Kellogg 
proposal.  A  high  official  of  the  depart- 
ment told  the  writer,  for  instance,  that  if 
these  points  were  even  admitted  the 
treaty  would  be  made  "ridiculous." 
But  here  is  what  finally  happened.  The 
treaty  itself  was  not  amended,  but  the 
French  points  were  virtually  admitted 
by  Secretary-  Kellogg  in  his  address 
before  the  .\meric<Tn  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  in  Washington  on  April 
!28,  1928. 

Out  of  it  a  curious  state  of  affairs  arose 
whereby  these  points  actually  became 
reservations,  although  they  are  not  part 
of  the  pact  itself.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  the  treaty  is  so  loosely 
worded  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
"moral"  pledge  and  so  as  to  mean  very 
little  in  international  law.  Nornially, 
reservations  which  are  not  part  and 
parcel  of  a  treaty  and  which  are  only  to 
be  found  in  a  diplomatic  note  would  have 
scant  standing  in  a  court  of  law.  But  in 
this  case  it  was  felt  that  the  sole  value  of 
the  treaty  lay  not  in  its  binding  effect — 
which  admittedly  is  practically  nil — but 
in  the  "moral"  effect  which  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence  would  have  on 
public  opinion — which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  very  great.  Therefore,  it  was 
argued,  the  special  interests  of  the  parties 
concerned  would  be  adequately  cared  for 
if  they  were  incorporated  in  diplomatic 


notes,  provided  that  these  notes  re- 
ceived the  same  attention  from  the 
public  as  did  the  treaty  itself.  It  thus 
follows  that  these  reservations  demanded 
by  France  are  actually,  if  not  legally, 
co-equal  with  the  pact  itself.  But  the 
Senate  will  not  pass  on  them.  The 
Senate  has  only  the  pact  before  it,  and 
this  is  so  simple  and  so  general  as  to  make 
reservations,  in  the  old  sense,  impossible. 
The  Senate  can  either  ratify  or  refuse  to 
do  so.  In  the  case  of  this  pact,  whose 
only  significance  is  "moral,"  the  Senate 
can  pass  on  only  a  fraction — and  not  the 
most  important  fraction  at  that. 

II 

These  reservations,  being  such  an 
important  addition  to  the  treaty,  de- 
serve more  than  cursor^'  mention.  Take 
the  one  excepting  wars  of  "self-defense," 
for  instance.  France  undoubtedly  in- 
tended it  to  mean  self-defense  in  the  case 
of  physical  attack  or  national  invasion. 
But  the  pages  of  history-  are  full  of  wars 
of  so-called  "self-defense"  when  this 
phrase  was  used  to  promote  a  war  of 
"national  policy,"  say  to  satisfy  the 
economic  needs  of  a  growing  nation. 
Such  an  interpretation  may  very  well 
be  resorted  to  again  when  a  nation  is 
faced  with  a  serious  economic  crisis.  In 
such  a  aise  we  should  find  a  nation 
arming  itself,  invading  the  enemy's 
territory-,  fighting  its  alleged  "oppres- 
sor"— all  on  the  grounds  of  the  "self- 
defense  "  of  its  economic  interests.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  frame  a  satis- 
factory- definition.  Even  if  it  were 
altered  so  as  to  read  "self-defense 
against  armed  attack  and  invasion  only" 
it  could  be  abused  and  a  "defensive  war 
of  aggression"  Ix^  waged.  Germany,  it 
should  be  rememl>ered,  still  maintains 
that  French  cavalr\-  and  airplanes 
crossed  her  borders  in  August,  1914. 

Does  not  this  reservation  widen  the 
loopholes  for  wars  of  "national  policy"? 
Does  it  not  give  official  sanction  to  a  ver>' 
dangerous  half-truth.^  And  does  it  not 
become  an  active  source  of  danger  when. 
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in  the  ifinal  and  accepted  note  of  M. 
Briand  on  the  subject,  it  is  put  as  follows : 

Each  nation  is  the  sole  competent  author- 
ity to  decide  whether  circumstances  require 
it  to  resort  to  war  in  self-defense. 

Surely,  there  is  here  justification  for 
the  view  that  the  Kellogg  treaty  has  been 
twisted  into  an  agreement  which  gives 
its  signatories  the  unqualified  right  to 
declare  war  on  their  own  unsupported 
assertions  that  it  is  a  war  of  self-defense. 
In  the  words  of  the  Manchester  Guardian: 

Mr.  Kellogg  proposed  a  pact  to  renounce 
the  use  of  war  simply  and  without  qualifica- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
What  finally  emerges  is  a  pact  which  not  only 
textually  admits  the  right  to  go  to  war  in 
self-defense,  but  the  preliminary  discussion 
on  which  gave  the  right  of  self-defense  a 
scope  and  an  emphasis  which  makes  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  loopholes  for  war  are  not  on 
the  whole  wider  than  before  the  discussions 
began. 

Speaking  at  the  recent  Williamstown 
conference,  Professor  Edwin  M.  Borchard 
of  Yale,  a  former  assistant  solicitor  for 
the  State  Department,  said: 

The  treaty  as  now  qualified  by  the 
French  and  British  reservations  constitutes 
no  renunciation  or  outlawry  of  war,  but,  in 
fact  and  in  law,  a  solemn  sanction  for  all 
wars  mentioned  in  the  exceptions  and  qualifi- 
cations. 

When,  it  may  be  asked,  have  nations 
been  granted  such  oJ95cial  carte  blanche 
for  the  pursuit  of  their  policies  as  they 
have  in  this  pact? 

There  is  another  French  reservation 
which  has  not  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention in  Europe,  but  which  seems  to  be 
a  rather  dubious  one  for  the  United 
States  to  sanction.  That  is  the  reserva- 
tion which,  in  effect,  excepts  from  the 
scope  of  the  treaty  the  so-called  **  treaties 
of  neutrality"  which  France  has  con- 
cluded with  the  new  countries  of  Central 
Europe  and  which  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  constituting  the  "Little 
Entente." 

France  has  agreements  vv^ith  Czecho- 
slovakia,    Rumania,     Jugoslavia,     and 


Poland.  They  are  designed  to  carry  out 
a  sort  of  '' Einkreisungspolitik^'  of  Ger- 
many. They  aim  to  prevent  Germany 
from  realizing  whatever  expansionist 
ambitions  she  may  have  and,  in  general, 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  terri- 
torial arrangements  of  the  Versailles 
treaty.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  praise  or 
to  disparage  the  territorial  arrangements 
of  that  treaty.  The  United  States  has 
no  official  opinion  about  them  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  United  States  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  the  Versailles  treaty, 
and  its  refusal  was  vindicated  at  the  polls 
in  1920.  Perhaps  public  opinion  has 
changed  since  then.  Maybe  the  United 
States  now  desires  to  agree  to  defend  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  the  Polish 
Corridor,  and  the  other  territorial  ar- 
rangements which  Great  Britain  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  support  by  arms. 
If  public  opinion  desires  this  it  can  be 
done  openly  and  frankly  in  a  legal  and 
official  way. 

These  "treaties  of  neutrality"  are  very 
close  to  France.  They  are  cardinal 
points  in  her  foreign  policy.  She  has 
virtually  agreed  to  go  to  war  in  support 
of  them,  for  on  them  she  places  her  re- 
liance that  she  can  keep  Germany  down. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  that,  but 
should  we,  even  by  the  slightest  gesture, 
accept  French  plans  and  policies  in  that 
direction.?  France,  in  effect,  says  to  us, 
"Yes,  we  agree  never  to  go  to  war  except 
in  those  cases  where  we  are  most  likely 
to  have  to  go  to  war."  Is  it  proper  for 
us  to  give  official  sanction  to  such  a 
statement?  Does  it  not  really  "cut  the 
heart"  out  of  the  Kellogg  treaty? 

I  have  just  analyzed  the  two  principal 
reservations  to  the  Kellogg  pact — that 
which  excepts  wars  of  "  self-defense  "  and 
which  makes  each  nation  its  own  judge 
of  what  constitutes  "self-defense"  and 
that  which  excepts  from  the  scope  of  the 
treaty  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
chief  danger  spots  of  the  world.  There 
are  others— notably  Great  Britain's 
representation  enunciating  in  effect  a 
British  Monroe  Doctrine  zone,  where  no 
interference  is  to   be   tolerated.     This 
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adds  to  the  exceptions  to  the  treaty; 
it  removes  from  its  scope  another  wide 
area  whence  international  compHcations 
might  spring;  and  seems  to  help  reduce 
the  pact  to  nonentity.  Moreover,  there 
are  no  reservations  for  the  zones  of 
American  interest,  such  as  the  Panama 
Canal.  Indeed,  there  are  no  American 
reservations  at  all. 

The  text  of  the  pact  itself  seems  to  be 
highly  ambiguous.  The  treaty  forbids 
recourse  to  war  but  establishes  no 
penalties  and  no  standard  of  violations. 
Nowhere  is  it  stated  what  constitutes  a 
war  of  "national  policy"  and  nowhere  is 
it  detailed  what  will  happen  to  a  nation 
which  has  recourse  to  one.  The  very 
phrase — "wars  of  national  policy" — 
seems  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  Senate  can  sanction  it. 
From  any  reasonable  standpoint,  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  was  a  war  of 
national  policy.  The  Civil  War  cer- 
tainly was.  Can  the  Senate  say  that  it 
was  not?  If  the  North  had  not  fought 
it,  the  nation  for  which  the  Senate  now 
speaks  would  no  longer  exist.  If  the 
South  had  won,  we  in  the  North  should 
to  this  day  be  impoverished  and  weak. 
Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  blood  shed 
and  the  treasure  expended  on  that  war 
were  spent  in  vain?  As  President 
Coolidge  said  in  his  speech  of  July  29, 
1928,  at  Cannon  Falls,  Minnesota: 

Our  country  was  all  involved  in  a  great 
national  tragedy  from  whicli  it  could  extri- 
cate itself  only  by  an  appalling  national 
sacrifice.  .  .  .  The  conditions  which  brought 
about  the  great  conflict  were  national  condi- 
tions. ...  If  there  was  to  be  an  extension  of 
freedom  under  constitutional  guarantees  it 
had  tohe  brought  about  by  national  action.  . .  . 
This  could  be  accomi)lislicd  only  through  an 
immeasurable  sacrifice  made  in  the  tears  of 
our  women  and  the  blood  of  our  men. 

Certainly  those  words  would  justify  a 
description  of  the  Civil  War  as  one  of 
national  policy. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  Kellogg 
treaty  has  no  binding  force,  and  this  is 
admitted  even  by  its  strongest  support- 
ers;  that    it    is   so   surrounded    by   ex- 


ceptions as  to  be  robbed  of  its  value;  and 
that  connected  with  it  are  reservations, 
such  as  that  pertaining  to  self-defense, 
which  are  sources  of  danger  and  provide 
oflScial,  international  loopholes  for  wag- 
ing wars  of  conquest.  Why,  then,  is  it 
desired? 

Ill 

The  nations  of  Europe  seem  to  desire 
it  most,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
representatives  in  this  country  certainly 
realize  the  impossibility  of  its  fulfilling 
its  purpose.  They  want  it  because  to 
them  it  means  American  participation  in 
their  affairs.  This  has  been  shouted 
from  the  hou%e-tops;  it  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  many  public  ways;  it  really 
needs  no  proof.  The  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  of  his  many  dispatches  on 
the  subject  says: 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the 
European  nations  accept  the  Kellogg  treaty 
as  a  means  to  let  or  get  the  United  States  into 
the  world  councils.  .  .  .  They  count  on  Amer- 
ica to  help  handle  and  suppress  conditions 
which  might  cause  violation  of  the  American- 
made  compact. 

An  experienced  foreign  office  reporter, 
M.  Jules  Sauerwein,  foreign  editor  of 
Le  Matin,  wriies  from  Paris  on  the  same 
subject  and  in  the  same  American  news- 
paper. M.  Sauerwein  has  for  many 
years  been  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
French  foreign  office  and  his  writings  are 
consequently  of  at  least  a  semi-official 
character.     He  says: 

The  United  States  takes  a  world-wide 
responsibility  which  she  shunned  the  risk  of 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
now  agreed  that  all  existing  treaties,  espe- 
cially the  covenant  of  the  League,  are  con- 
firmed and  strengthened,  and  ct)nsi(lering 
that  the  signatory  nations  regain  liberty  of 
action  against  violators  of  the  compact,  the 
Ignited  States  government  becomes  the  moral 
guardian  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  subsequent 
treaties. 

The  ''moral"  phase  of  the  question 
has,  as  I  have  said,  gi-eat  force.  On 
another  point  this  reporter  is  also  in- 
structive. 
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M.  Briand  (he  says)  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  negotiations  was  very  skillful  in  bringing 
the  United  States  to  recognize  as  valid  all 
existing  treaties.  Now  France  and  America 
stand  as  charter  members  of  this  new  moral 
association  of  nations. 

Is  this  realized  in  the  United  States? 
Does  the  Senate  intend  to  "recognize  as 
valid  all  existing  treaties"?  It  refused 
to  do  so  ten  years  ago.  I  shall  quote  M. 
Sauerwein  again,  for  his  view  seems  so 
typical  of  why  Europe  considers  it  to  her 
self-interest  to  have  us  sign  this  treaty. 

One  should  not  exaggerate  nor  belittle, 
(he  continues)  the  risks  and  entanglements 
which  may  result  for  the  United  States  from 
this  new  burden  she  assumes  in  interna- 
tional politics.  .  .  .  One  should  not  underesti- 
mate the  responsibilities  and  duties  which 
will  fall  on  the  United  States.  Especially 
the  citizens  of  that  country  should  avoid  the 
illusion  that  risks  of  war  can  be  eliminated  by 
contagion  of  pacific  ideals.  One  must  indeed 
be  optimistic  not  to  see  in  different  corners  of 
Europe  real  possibilities  of  war. 

After  discussing  in  some  detail  Lithu- 
ania's desire  to  seize  Vilna,  Hungary's 
ambition  to  enlarge  her  frontiers,  Ger- 
many's hope  to  abolish  the  Danzig  Cor- 
ridor, Italy's  dream  to  win  Tunis,  Cor- 
sica, Nice,  and  Savoy,  Jugoslavia's  plan 
to  hold  Saloniki,  and  Bulgarian  plots  to 
secure  Constantinople,  he  concludes: 

If  one  adds  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki 
work  constantly  to  create  conflicts,  we  can 
see  what  a  grave  thing,  but  what  a  magnifi- 
cent thing,  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken in  seeking  to  prevent  another  war  in 
Europe. 

Candidly,  is  this  understood  in  this 
country?  Do  Americans  intend  to  take 
this  role  in  Europe  or  Asia  or  South 
America  or  in  any  other  corner  of  the 
globe?  Would  they  approve  of  the 
Kellogg  treaty  if  they  saw  it  in  this  light? 
I  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  say  that 
they  would  not. 

The  same  thing  has  been  expressed  in 
different  ways.  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, foreign  minister  of  Great  Britain, 
discussing  the  treaty,  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  July  30: 


If  the  American  nation  ranges  itself  behind 
its  own  treaty,  then  indeed  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  will  be  an  additional  and  most 
formidable  deterrent  of  war,  and  it  will  be  in 
addition  a  most  valuable  security  for  peace. 

The  New  York  World  on  the  same  day 
uttered  a  similar  warning: 

Americans  must  not  think  that  Mr.  Kel- 
logg's  treaty  brings  us  to  a  goal;  what  it 
brings  us  to  is  merely  a  good  starting  point. 

In  this  editorial  it  explains  that  member- 
ship in  the  World  Court  is  the  logical 
next  step. 

What,  if  anything,  has  Secretary 
Kellogg  said  about  this?  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  on 
July  19th,  charged  that  the  treaty  in- 
volved us  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe  and 
entailed  great  sacrifices  on  our  part  with- 
out bringing  us  anything  in  return.  On 
July  21st  Secretary  Kellogg,  in  a  press 
interview,  indicated  that  it  did  no  such 
thing,  arguing  that  since  it  is  without 
sanctions  it  is  similarly  free  of  legal  com- 
mitments. Is  this  not  a  plain  non  se- 
quitur  in  view  of  his  belief  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  treaty  is  not  legal  but 
moral? 

The  fact  is  that  "European  public 
opinion  believes  that  as  a  consequence  of 
the  new  treaty  the  United  States  will  join 
in  any  League  action  to  employ  military 
and  naval  force  against  any  nation 
pronounced  by  the  League  authority 
to  be  an  aggressor  or,  at  the  very  least, 
will  respect  the  naval  blockade  and  the 
financial  and  economic  boycott  which 
the  same  body  may  pronounce  against 
any  power.  In  either  case  we  should 
become,  legally,  co-belligerents  with  the 
League  powers."  The  above  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  written  to  the  New  York 
Times  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  on  Au- 
gust 6th.  His  standing  as  an  utterly  un- 
biased observer  of  European  affairs  needs 
no  comment.     Mr.  Simonds  continues : 

Thus  the  distinction  between  President 
Wilson's  proposal  and  that  of  Secretary  Kel- 
logg would  appear  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  former  legally  bound  us  to  share  in 
European  operations,  having  participated  in 
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the  discussions  which  led  to  undertaking 
them,  the  latter  would  bind  us  morally  to 
share  the  similar  operations  which  had  been 
decided  upon  in  our  absence.  As  between 
the  two,  it  seems  hardly  to  be  questioned 
that  the  former  was  the  less  dangerous. 

President  Coolidge,  in  his  speech  of 
August  15th  to  the  Wisconsin  department 
of  the  American  Legion,  raised  the  in- 
teresting and  pertinent  question  of  what 
would  have  happened  had  the  Kellogg 
treaty  been  in  existence  in  1914.  Dis- 
cussing this  hypothesis,  he  declared: 

Had  an  agreement  of  this  kind  been  in 
existence  in  1914,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  would  have  saved  the  situa- 
tion and  delivered  the  world  from  all  the 
misery  which  was  inflicted  by  the  great  war. 

Does  not  this  tax  the  imagination  just 
a  little?  Let  us  analyze  the  situation 
recalled  by  the  President  and  see  what 
would  have  happened.  Germany  would 
have  been  the  first  signatory  powe;r  to 
violate  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Briand  reservation  that 
each  nation  is  alone  competent  to  judge 
the  question  of  self-defense,  she  could 
have  argued  that  both  France  and 
Russia  were  perfecting  their  armaments 
year  by  year,  and  that  it  was  purely  a 
measure  of  self-defense  for  her  to  start 
hostilities  at  a  time  when  she  was  still 
strong  and  so  could  prevent  her  down- 
fall a  few  years  later  at  the  hands  of  her 
neighbors.  She  could  not  argue  this 
way  successfully  in  1914;  but  with  the 
Kellogg  treaty  in  existence,  she  could 
have  made  a  case  before  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  it  would  have  been 
very  hard  to  refute. 

What  else  would  have  happened.^  As 
soon  as  hostilities  were  begun,  all  the 
signatory  powers  would  have  been  at 
once  freed  from  their  obligations  under 
the  pact.  In  other  words  they  would 
have  been  exactly  where  they  actually 
were  when  the  War  broke  out.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  Lord  Grey's  course  could  have 
been  changed,  for  instance.  He  would 
have  felt  bound  to  reflect  public  opinion 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  act  accord- 


ingly, even  if  there  had  been  a  more 
binding  pact  than  the  Kellogg  treaty  in 
existence.  With  the  automatic  freeing 
of  all  the  Powders  from  their  obligations 
under  the  pact,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  his 
attitude  would  have  been  changed  at 
all. 

It  is  argued  for  the  Kellogg  treaty  that 
its  existence  at  the  time  of  the  last  War 
would  have  resulted  in  the  United 
States'  entering  the  War  sooner  than  she 
did.  It  is  pointed  out  that  public 
opinion  in  this  country  would  have  felt 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  treaty,  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  hostilities  of  Eu- 
rope. It  seems  debatable  whether  or  not 
this  would  have  been  a  good  thing.  It 
must  certainly  appear  that  a  nation  as 
large  and  as  diverse  as  this  one  should 
take  plenty  of  time  to  make  up  its  mind 
before  going  into  a  large  foreign  war. 
But  it  also  seems  highly  questionable 
that  the  pact  would  even  have  had  this 
effect.  If  the  pact  at  that  time  had  been 
ten  or  more  years  old,  it  is  surely  per- 
missible to  imagine  that  it  would  have 
been  forgotten — just  as  the  Bryan  arbi- 
tration treaties  have  been — and  would 
have  had  no  hold  on  public  opinion. 
Even  if  it  had  not  been  a  dead  letter,  we 
should  have  been  released  from  it  as  soon 
as  Germany  violated  its  terms — that  is, 
if,  under  the  rather  loose  language  of  the 
pact,  it  could  have  been  determined  that 
Germany  had  violated  its  terms. 

Therefore,  the  only  difference  which 
the  Kellogg  pact  would  probably  have 
made  might  have  been  to  place  Germany 
on  a  sounder  and  more  ai)pealing  ground 
from  which  to  base  her  plea  that  her  ac- 
tions were  based  on  self-defense,  of 
which  she,  under  the  reservations  to  the 
pact,  was  the  sole  competent  judge. 
The  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
whether  or  not  this  would  have  been  a 
good  thing.  It  certainly  seems,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Coolidge  stretched  a 
point  in  saying  that  the  existence  of  the 
Kellogg  part  in  1914  "would  have  saved 
the  situation  and  delivered  the  world 
from  all  the  misery  which  was  inflicted 
by  the  great  war." 
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IV 

So  far,  then,  as  its  actual  bearing  on 
the  last  War  is  concerned,  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  Kellogg  pact  would  probably 
have  been  very  small,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  possibility  of  physical  involve- 
ment in  European  quarrels  should  not  be 
entirely  forgotten.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  if  at  the  moment  of  another 
European  crisis  we  refused  to  act  we 
should  be  exposed  to  precisely  the  same 
storm  of  criticism  and  reprobation  which 
attended  our  rejection  of  the  peace 
treaties.  Europe  has  given  us  clear  and 
unmistakable  proof  that  she  regards  the 
Kellogg  treaty  as  obliging  us  to  interfere 
and  that  her  interpretation  of  it  is  totally 
different  from  ours.  And  interpreta- 
tions, where  so  vague  a  pact  is  concerned, 
are  of  prime  importance.  Formally  to 
agree  to  such  a  pact,  when  opinions  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  are  so  wholly 
different,  is  really  not  to  agree  at  all,  but 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  more  trouble  and 
misunderstanding. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Senate  can 
disregard  such  clear  warning.  If  it 
ratifies  the  treaty  it  justifies  inevitable 
criticism  from  Europe  later  on — criti- 
cism which  will  be  far  more  severe  than 
any  which  would  attend  its  refusal  to 
ratify.  It  has  been  argued  that  Europe 
would  be  very  much  distressed  if  the 
Senate  should  refuse  to  ratify,  and  would 
loudly  criticize  us  for  refusing  to  back  up 
"our  own  treaty."  This  cry  would 
undoubtedly  be  raised  if  the  Senate 
refused.  But  it  would  have  only  the 
scantest  foundation  in  fact  and  so  could 
not  be  persistent.  The  proposal  was 
first  made  to  us  by  M.  Briand,  foreign 
minister  of  France.  Assuming  that  the 
idea  did  originate  with  an  American, 
Professor  Shotwell,  that  American  has 
disclaimed  the  finished  product  and  had 
no  brief  to  speak  for  the  United  States  in 
the  first  place.  In  a  discussion  of  this 
sort,  only  official  sources  should  be  con- 
sidered. Moreover,  if  it  is  recalled  that 
M.  Briand  was  the  first  official  to  make 
the  proposal,  does  it  not  seem  that  the 


phrase  "Kellogg  treaty,"  which  origi- 
nated in  Europe,  is  a  misnomer.?  Was 
not  Secretary  Kellogg  quite  right  when, 
soon  after  the  signing  ceremonies  in 
Paris,  he  modestly  disclaimed  being  the 
sole  author  of  the  pact?  If  the  Senate 
refuses  to  ratify,  it  is  indeed  hard  to  see 
how  Europe  with  any  justice  can  charge 
us  with  not  backing  up  "  our  own  treaty." 
The  American  Secretary  of  State  has  not 
and  was  never  intended  to  have  the 
same  amount  of  power  as  the  foreign 
minister  of  a  parliamentary  state,  and  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  have  European 
opinion  realize  this. 

If  the  question  of  ratification  be  con- 
sidered solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
incurring  European  anger,  must  it  not  be 
set  down  that  it  would  be  better  to  refuse 
to  ratify  it  now  rather  than  wait  till 
later?  And  from  the  standpoint  of 
historic  American  foreign  policy,  does 
not  rejection  seem  the  one  intelligent 
course  to  follow?  The  treaty  may  be  a 
good  enough  thing  for  Europe;  but  it 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
the  individual  European  state.  This 
statement  does  not  seek  to  deny  the 
assertion  that  we  have  an  interest  in 
what  happens  in  Europe.  But  our  in- 
terest is  bound  to  be  peculiar  and  our 
actions  are  certain  to  be  different.  We 
are  so  happily  situated  by  geography 
that  what  happens  in  Asia  or  Oceania  or 
South  America  is  of  nearly  equal  interest 
to  us  with  what  happens  in  Europe. 
Being  so  far  away  and  so  remote  from 
strife,  we  can  apply  ourselves  to  im- 
proving our  civilization  and,  perhaps, 
setting  a  real  example  to  mankind.  In 
any  case,  our  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
others  should  not  be  fettered  and  pre- 
determined. On  the  contrary,  should 
we  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  simple 
rule  that  the  United  States  should  never 
agree  in  advance  to  support  or  oppose 
any  Power  or  group  of  Powers? 

I  think  it  can  already  be  shown  that 
this  Kellogg  treaty  would  fetter  us.  The 
treaty  negotiations,  thanks  to  Secretary 
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Kellogg's  inaction,  were  used  as  a  pre- 
text by  the  pacifist  lobby  in  Washington 
last  winter  to  prevent  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  cruiser  bill.  Moreover,  a 
forecast  of  what  Europe  may  well  be 
saying  to  us  when  the  treaty  is  ratified, 
seems  to  be  contained  in  the  following 
statement,  issued  last  summer  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  cabinet,  Sir  William 
Joynson-Hicks : 

We  are  signing  this  compact  at  your  re- 
quest, a  compact  to  end  war,  and  yet  we 
understand  that  you  are  increasing  your 
navy.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  to 
America  that  deeds  speak  louder  than  words. 

Now,  our  navy  may  be  too  big  and  it 
may  be  too  small,  but  do  we  want  to 
give  other  nations  a  right  to  say  what 
size  our  navy  ought  to  he?  Should  w^e 
listen  cheerfully  to  the  argument  that 
because  of  the  Kellogg  treaty  we  must 
make  ourselves  navally  impotent.^ 
Yet  that  is  what  Europe  seems  to  expect. 


I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  foregoing 
the  dangers  to  world  peace  contained  in 
the  Kellogg  treaty  and  the  sacrifices 
which  it  would  compel  us  to  make  to 
Europe  without  receiving  anjlhing  in 
return.  These  are  in  themselves  ample 
argument  for  the  Senate  to  refuse  to 
ratify.  But  there  is  one  last  argument, 
which  seems  to  me  more  impressive  than 
all  the  rest. 

As  I  have  said  at  the  beginning,  the 
last  few  years  have  seen  a  widespread 
interest  in  and  deep  desire  for  peace.  It 
was  for  our  pubHc  servants  in  Washing- 
ton to  take  advantage  of  this  sentiment, 
interpret  it,  and  give  it  effect.  It  was 
a  grand  opportunity,  with  the  public  in  a 
highly  receptive  mood,  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  misconceptions  about  war.  In  my 
judgment  they  wasted  that  opportunity. 

They  could  have  said,  for  instance, 
that  so  great  a  luxury  as  the  abolition  of 
war — and  what  luxury  could  conceivably 
be  greater? — cannot  be  obtained  without 
sacrifice.  They  could  have  pointed  out 
in  some  public  and  impressive  way  that 


these  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  those 
who  would  benefit  most  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  war — the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people. 

They  might  have  suggested,  for  in- 
stance, that  those  newspapers  which  in- 
crease their  circulation  and  their  revenue 
by  sensationalizing  w\ar  stop  doing  so. 
They  might  have  pointed  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  business  houses, 
which  since  the  War  have  been  promot- 
ing American  foreign  trade  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  nations  as  Great  Britain, 
for  instance,  to  whom  foreign  trade  is 
far  more  essential  than  it  is  to  us.  They 
might  have  made  it  clear  that  there  are 
certain  business  men  who,  by  asking  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  aid  in 
promoting  the  foreign  sale  of  their  prod- 
uct, are  actually  building  up  causes  of 
war.  These  very  business  men,  to  be 
sure,  w^ould  hotly  deny  such  a  charge. 
They  would  be  perfectly  sincere  in  so 
doing.  But  in  some  cases  at  least  they 
are  making  for  economic  pressure,  and 
their  activities  are,  in  fact,  contributing 
causes  of  war.  Yet  they  do  not  realize 
it  and  neither  do  the  most  active  and 
energetic  pacifists.  That  is  the  worst 
of  it:  the  chief  causes  of  war  are  uncon- 
scious and  unthinking;  they  spring  from 
apparently  peaceful  pursuits.  But  are 
they  not  far  more  dangerous  than  the 
navy,  which  is  merely  an  obvious  sym- 
bol of  the  treasure  to  be  defended  ?  Is  not 
the  ending  of  war  dependent  on  a  brave 
and  clear  realization  of  ultimate  respon- 
sibility and,  truthfully,  can  it  be  said 
that  the  Kellogg  treaty  even  contrib- 
utes to  such  a  realization? 

If  these  and  similar  commercial  ac- 
tivities were  curtailed,  real  sacrifices  in 
money,  production,  and  employment 
would  be  the  result.  Perhaps  this  cur- 
tailment would  not  be  worth  doing;  per- 
haps war  is  cheaper  in  the  end.  But 
why  not  face  the  real  facts  and,  after 
facing  them,  make  the  decision?  An 
active,  growing  state  collides  with  its 
neighbors.  The  vast  ferment  of  life  and 
of  human  activity  brings  war  on — not 
the    neatly    worded    understandings    of 
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diplomatists.  To  have  pointed  this  out 
would  have  been  realistic  and  coura- 
geous. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  any  attempt 
should  have  been  made  actually  to  cut 
down  those  activities  which  make  for 
economic  pressure  and  so  often  result  in 
hostilities.  Such  an  attempt,  at  this 
stage,  would  have  been  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Education  is  necessary,  but  the 
government  could  have  called  attention 
to  the  situation,  and  so  have  paved  the 
way  for  reducing  the  activities  of  our 
growing  nation  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
Instead,  they  gave  us  the  Kellogg  treaty 
which  is  an  attempt  to  get  something  for 
nothing — and  that,  as  every  child  knows, 
is  impossible. 

In  the  meantime  hundreds  of  news- 
papers are  hailing  the  treaty  as  a  gi^eat 
step  towards  permanent  peace,  and 
thousands  of  persons  are  being  made  to 
believe  that  something  really  has  been 
done  when,  of  course,  nothing  has  or  can 
be  until  a  price  is  paid.  A  sense  of  false 
security  is  thus  created  and  official 
sanction  is  thereby  given  to  a  most 
portentous  misconception. 

The  conception  of  renouncing  war  by 
governmental  fiat  seems  inherently  ab- 
surd.   The    great    forces    in    modern 


society — and  especially  American  so- 
ciety— are  quite  independent  of  the  gov- 
ernment. We  are  in  great  measure  our 
own  masters.  The  banks,  the  news- 
papers, the  great  organizations  of  busi- 
ness— that  whole  body  of  influences 
which  affect  our  thoughts,  our  food,  our 
clothes,  and  our  incomes  goes  forging 
along  no  matter  what  Washington  says. 
We,  as  individuals,  cannot  dodge  the 
responsibility  for  war;  we  cannot  put  it 
off  on  a  few  office  holders,  no  matter  how 
conscientious  or  well-meaning  they  may 
be.  That  may  have  been  possible  once; 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to-day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  attempt  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  w^hich  is  actually 
a  program  to  give  something  for  nothing, 
entrenches  war  more  solidly  than  ever. 
War  fears  truth  and  realism;  only  under- 
standing and  mutual  sacrifice  can  end  it. 
Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  Kellogg 
treaty,  with  its  many  textual  dangers, 
only  thickens  the  haze,  deepens  the  pit- 
falls, and  once  again  postpones  the  day 
when  some  really  clear  thinking  is  done.^^ 
Is  it  not  manifestly  true  that  the  trouble 
with  the  Kellogg  treaty  is  not,  as  some 
of  its  friends  have  said,  that  it  is 
too  idealistic  but  that  it  is  not  nearly 
idealistic  enough.'^ 


A  DAY  WITH  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

BY  KONRAD  BERCOVICI 


I  ARRIVED  in  Hollywood  one  after- 
noon  when  the  sun  was  blazing  its 
white-hot  rays  upon  the  multi- 
shaped  roofs  of  the  fairylike  cottages  of 
the  city  of  film  fame.  From  a  distance, 
from  the  heights  of  the  Cahuenga  Pass, 
Hollywood  presented  itself  not  like  a 
city  but  like  a  monster  exhibition  of 
Spanish  architecture.  Every  form  and 
every  variation  was  exhibited  in  colors 
grading  from  a  glaring  yellow  to  a  shining 
blue  that  rivalled  the  blue  of  the  sky.  I 
had  come  by  car  through  the  Utah 
deserts.  The  sudden  transition  from 
the  cold  to  the  pleasant,  almost  ener- 
vating warmth  made  me  conscious  of 
the  fine  road  sand  which  had  filmed  my 
face  and  body. 

I  drove  up  to  the  front  of  Chaplin's 
studio  (having  made  a  telegraphic  ap- 
pointment with  the  comedian  whom  I 
hadn't  seen  in  more  than  a  year).  Half 
a  dozen  cars  whose  license  plates  showed 
they  had  come  from  that  number  of 
states,  were  parked  there.  In  the  Chap- 
lin office,  on  a  bench  by  the  wall,  weather- 
beaten,  sun-browned  men  and  women 
were  waiting  patiently  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  little  man  who  had  made  them 
laugli. 

"Why  do  you  let  them  wait  inside? 
And  why  doesn't  Mr.  Chaplin  come  out 
to  see  them?  It  would  only  take  a 
minute,"  I  asked  one  of  the  secretaries. 
She  only  raised  her  shoulders  eloquently 
in  answer. 

After  shaking  hands  with  Tom — Tom 
Harrington,  who  had  been  Chaplin's 
secretary,  bodyguard,  valet,  and  pro- 
tector for  many  vears — I  asked: 

"Where's  Chailie?" 


"Haven't  seen  him  in  two  days.  He 
hasn't  been  down  to  the  studio  at  all." 

Chaplin  was  making  one  of  his  pic- 
tm-es  but  he  could  not  always  resist  the 
temptation  to  run  away  and  to  try  to 
forget  that  he  was  working.  A  hundred 
men  and  women  were  walking  about 
impatiently  on  the  *'lot,"  all  dressed  up 
for  their  respective  parts.  The  camera 
men  had  trained  their  apparatuses  and 
were  waiting  at  their  posts;  for  no  one 
knew  when  Charlie  would  suddenly 
appear  and  begin  to  w,OTk  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  as  if  he  had  left  off  just  a 
few  minutes  before. 

Taking  possession  of  one  of  the 
dressing  rooms,  I  plunged  into  the  large 
swimming  pool  where  a  few  mermaids 
were  already  disporting  themselves — 
snatching  a  swim  while  the  boss  was 
away. 

I  had  not  been  in  the  water  more  than 
a  few  minutes  when  a  loud  yell  an- 
nounced Charlie's  arrival.  The  mer- 
maids clambered  out,  leaving  me  alone 
in  the  pool,  and  rushed  to  the  dressing 
rooms  to  get  into  their  clothes. 

Charlie,  a  little  thinner,  a  little  older 
than  I  had  left  him  the  year  before,  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  pool  and,  taking 
his  shoes  off,  began  to  wiggle  his  small, 
beautiful,  feminine  feet  in  the  cool  water. 
To  the  inevitable  Tom  who  approached 
to  whisper  something  in  his  ears,  he 
motioned  over  his  shoulders: 

*' That's  all  for  the  day.  To-morrow 
at  seven  o'clock." 

Standing  up  to  my  neck  in  water,  we 
talked  of  this  and  that  for  a  while.  Then 
Charlie  suddenly  suggested: 

"Let's  go  and  see  Doug." 
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We  talked  while  I  was  dressing.  I 
wondered  what  had  gone  out  of  the  man. 
He  was  much  quieter  than  usual.  He 
was  making  a  great  effort  to  keep  up 
his  spirits.  There  was  something  inde- 
scribably sad  in  his  face.  His  nervous 
fingers  twitched  continually. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  I  asked. 

But  I  had  struck  the  wrong  note,  for 
instantly  he  began  to  cut  capers,  jump, 
sing  Jewish  dialect  songs,  and  show  me  a 
new  trick  he  had  learned  to  do  with  his 
hat.  He  was  defending  himself,  shut- 
ting himself  in.  I  responded  to  his 
mood.  A  few  minutes  later  we  were 
ready  to  go.  As  we  were  about  to  pass 
the  door  I  remembered  the  waiting 
admirers  and  the  automobiles  in  which 
children  were  broiling  in  the  sun  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  man  they  adored.  The 
memory  of  the  eyes  of  a  little  boy  of 
about  eight  who  had  been  looking  stead- 
ily at  the  door,  afraid  if  he  should  turn 
his  head  for  a  second  he  would  miss  the 
great  chance,  made  me  stop  Charlie  and 
say: 

"I  have  joined  the  Boy  Scouts." 

"You.?"  Charlie  laughed. 

"Yes.  And  I  have  sworn  to  do  a 
good  deed  every  day.  It's  getting  dark 
and  I  haven't  done  one  yet." 

"You  will  soon  do  one,"  Charhe  said. 
"Traffic  in  Hollywood  has  become  im- 
possible, and  you  know  how  afraid  I  am 
to  cross  the  street." 

"Charlie,"  I  suggested,  "there  are 
forty  people  waiting  outside  who  have 
come  thousands  of  miles  to  see  you. 
There  are  little  boys  and  little  girls  who 
could  be  made  happy.  When  they 
return  home  they  will  tell  the  world — 
their  little  world — that  they  have  seen 
you  with  their  own  eyes." 

Charlie  grew  pale.  "I  have  been 
away  for  two  days  because  of  that. 
There  is  an  old  man  with  a  terrible  face, 
and  he  has  been  camping  in  front  of  my 
door  for  a  week  now.     I  can't  do  it." 

Knowing  Chaplin's  sensitiveness  to 
faces,  I  understood  his  reactions.  But 
I  had  already  passed  an  arm  around  his 


and  was  dragging  him  ahnost  bodily 
into  his  office. 

"Here's  Mr.  Chaplin!"  I  said  to  the 
assembly  while  the  comedian  was  grin- 
ning and  showing  his  teeth  and  trying  to 
appear  unconcerned.  A  man  arose  from 
the  bench  and  instead  of  approaching 
Chaplin  and  looking  at  him  with  the 
same  curiosity  the  others  were  doing,  he 
called  out  from  the  door,  "Come  in, 
everybody!'* 

What  an  indescribable  tumult !  What 
cries  of  joy  and  delight  during  the  next 
few  moments!  Chaplin  had  dropped 
his  shyness  and  was  shaking  hands  all 
around  and  telling  everyone  how  glad  he 
was  they  had  come.  He  was  distrib- 
uting autographed  photographs  of  him- 
self to  everybody — autographed  photo- 
graphs that  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
twitching,  gesticulating,  clumsy,  nimble 
figure  of  the  screen. 

An  old  man,  whose  beady  eyes  danced 
shrewdly  and  whose  swollen  lower  lip 
hung  flabbily  above  a  long  chin,  came  in 
leaning  on  a  knotted  stick.  Instantly 
Charlie  lost  his  composure  and  gaiety. 
He  looked  at  me  appealingly,  like  a 
child  in  danger  demanding  protection  of 
a  stronger  person.  It  was  the  man !  He 
approached  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
comedian  and  examined  him  closely;  as 
if  he  were  looking  at  a  new  kind  of 
potato  bug.  Then  making  a  wry  face, 
he  turned  around  and  said  to  the  others: 

"That  ain't  he!" 

Man,  woman,  and  child  became  silent. 
Had  they  been  panning  for  gold  and  been 
told  that  the  nuggets  were  only  brass, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  dis- 
appointed. 

"Throw  him  out!"  Charlie  cried. 
"Throw  him  out!" 

But  even  before  Tom  had  invited  the 
man  to  leave  the  office,  the  crowd  had 
pressed  the  old  man  out  of  the  door,  and 
I  could  see  in  the  faces  of  the  children 
how  eager  they  were  to  throw  things  at 
his  head. 

I  took  the  quivering  comedian  to  his 
dressing  room  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen. 
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One  by  one  the  cars  were  started,  some 
going  to  the  right  and  others  to  the  left. 
And  though  they  wouldn't  believe  what 
the  old  man  had  said,  he  had  robbed 
them  of  absolute  certainty.  They  were 
as  willing  to  believe  as  they  were  willing 
to  doubt.  The  old  man  walked  away 
and,  though  he  was  hooted  and  cursed 
by  the  youngsters  in  the  car,  he  shook 
his  head  and  screamed  at  them: 

"It  ain't  he!" 

"You  did  your  good  deed.^^"  Charlie 
jeered  at  me. 

"If  I  did  nothing  else,  I  got  rid  of 
the  old  man,"  I  rejoined. 

A  veil  fell  from  the  face  of  Chaplin. 
He  was  his  old  self  again.  He  was  no 
longer  worried,  no  longer  depressed.  He 
looked  well,  his  eyes  were  sparkling,  his 
fingers  had  stopped  twitching,  and  when 
he  called  Tom  and  his  administrator, 
Reeves,  his  voice  rang  as  gaily  and  as 
familiarly  as  of  old. 

When  Chaplin  is  in  a  good  mood  he  is 
called  "Charlie"  by  everybody.  When 
he  is  in  a  bad  mood  he  is  never  addressed, 
even  by  his  most  intimate  friends,  other- 
wise than  as  "Mr.  Chaplin."  Reeves 
talked  to  him  with  just  a  tinge  of  re- 
proach in  his  voice. 

"The  appearance  of  that  old  man 
cost  me  ten  thousand  dollars,"  Charlie 
said  laughingly. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  Tom  or  Reeves 
to  get  rid  of  him.^"  I  asked. 

"Hadn't  thought  of  that.  Heavens! 
I  hadn't  thought  of  that ! "  Then  turn- 
ing to  his  employees,  "Well,  to-morrow, 
eight  o'clock." 

Tully,  Chaplin's  secretary,  put  in  an 
appearance.  He  asked  for  something 
or  other.  But  Charlie  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  answer  him. 

We  were  soon  at  Doug's.  The  square 
mile  of  land  was  crowded  with  turrets 
and  bridges  and  walls  of  Oriental  design. 
jNIen  and  women  dressed  in  Oriental 
garb  were  loafing  singly  and  in  couples. 
Seated  before  a  piano,  a  charming  young 
girl,  dressed  in  nothing  much,  was 
pounding  out  Oriental  melodie.s,  creat- 
ing atmosphere.     Doug  was  in  shorts. 


His  brown,  muscled  body  glistened  under 
the  mellow  light  of  the  setting  sun. 
Unconcerned  with  everything  about  him, 
the  acrobat-actor  was  keeping  fit  physi- 
cally by  jumping  from  one  spanned  net 
into  another  one,  doing  the  trick  much 
better  than  a  number  of  other  actors. 
But  when  I  watched  more  closely,  I  saw 
how  the  others  were  "pulling  their 
punches,"  deliberately  not  doing  as  well 
as  they  were  able,  to  flatter  by  their 
physical  inferiority  the  pride  of  the  great 
man.  A  second  later  the  competition 
narrowed  down  to  Chaplin  and  Douglas; 
and  though  the  husband  of  Mary  did  his 
best,  he  was  easily  outclassed  by  the 
nimbler,  lighter  man.  The  hangers-on 
and  yes-men  turned  their  faces  away  not 
to  see  the  defeat  of  their  idol.  If  any- 
one had  expected  to  ask  a  favor  or  a 
good  word  from  Doug  that  evening,  the 
opportunity  was  lost.  A  little  later, 
while  we — Doug,  Mary,  Charlie,  and  my- 
self— were  having  some  cofiFee  Charlie 
said: 

"I  have  been  the  *old  man'  for  him 
to-night.     He,  too,  will  lose  two  days." 

While  we  were  talking  of  old  things,  I 
thought  of  the  old  spontaneity  in  the 
slapstick  comedy  of  Chaplin  and  the 
naive  heroisms  of  Fairbanks.  No  one 
could  have  hurt  them  more  than  those 
who  told  them  they  were  artists  and  had 
made  them  self-conscious. 

I  told  Charlie  the  old  story  of  the 
centipede.  Taking  a  morning  stroll, 
the  centipede  was  met  by  another  insect 
who  asked,  "In  the  morning  which  foot 
do  you  put  down  first  and  which  do  you 
put  down  afterwards.-^"  The  centipede 
didn't  know;  but  the  following  morning 
he  couldn't  walk,  because  he  did  not  know 
which  foot  to  put  down  first  and  which 
afterwards. 

Doug  was  curious,  Mary  was  pensive, 
Charlie  was  happy.  He  had  overcome 
his  self-consciousness  for  that  day. 
When  we  walked  out,  he  said: 

"You  were  the  second  *old  man'  to- 
night. I  bet  you  a  nickel  Doug  won't 
work  to-morrow.  Last  week  when  he 
showed  me  the  drawbridge  of  his  castle 
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for  the  picture  he  is  doing,  I  said,  *  This 
is  a  nice  thing  to  lift  in  the  morning  and 
take  in  the  milk  bottle.'  He  wasn't 
able  to  work  afterwards  for  two  days. 
He  was  angry  because  I  had  ridiculed  his 
fantasy." 

On  Sunset  Boulevard  garish  automo- 
biles were  taking  home  the  stars  of  first 
magnitude.  Less  garish  cars  took  home 
those  of  the  second  rank,  and  those  who 
hadn't  yet  reached  the  firmament  were 
walking  on  the  hot  pavement.  Most 
of  the  men  and  women  were  still  in  their 
makeup  and  some  even  wore  the  cos- 
tumes in  which  they  had  worked  during 
the  day.  False  beards.  False  mus- 
taches. Wigs.  Faces  painted  blue  and 
red.  Ladies  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
dresses  walked  side  by  side  with  primi- 
tive men,  Indians,  cowboys,  and  Chinese 
mandarins.  A  celebrated  dog  attended 
by  two  keepers  was  being  taken  home 
in  a  luxurious  limousine.  Soon  another 
limousine  passed.  An  equally  cele- 
brated canine  was  being  whisked  home 
to  his  comforts.  Hollywood  disputed 
the  respective  merits  of  these  two  stars 
and  gossiped  about  their  affairs  with 
the  same  malice  with  which  Hollywood 
gossips  about  its  two-footed  stars. 

Seated  behind  a  table  in  one  of  the 
restaurants,  a  number  of  acquaintances 
came  to  shake  hands  with  me.  To  my 
surprise  I  discovered  that  several  celeb- 
rities had  never  before  met  Chaplin 
officially.  Ridiculous!  but  the  rules  of 
etiquette  in  Hollywood  are  enforced 
more  rigidly  than  anywhere  else. 
Strange  that  actors,  who  not  many  years 
ago  experienced  the  snobbishness  of 
Society,  should  now  live  according  to 
the  formalities  which  once  oppressed 
them  so! 

We  were  soon  alone. 

"Spend  the  evening  with  me," 
Charlie  suggested. 

I  had  some  business  to  attend  to,  but 
his  voice  was  so  appealing;  the  great 
loneliness  of  the  man  was  packed  into 
those  few  words.  There  was  a  look  of 
gratitude  in  his  eyes  when  I  told  him 
that  I  hadn't  intended  otherwise. 


We  had  hardly  begun  to  eat  when  the 
old  man  with  the  beady  eyes  and  swollen 
lip  appeared  in  the  door  of  the  coffee 
house.  Charlie's  spoon  dropped  out  of 
his  hand.  The  old  man  remained  at 
the  door,  looked  around,  but  his  eyes 
rested  only  for  a  second  on  the  comedian 
and  then  roved  from  one  table  to  another. 
I  got  up  and  approached  him. 

"Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "why  did  you  say 
it  wasn't  he  when  you  looked  at  Mr. 
Chaplin  .f^  What  made  you  say  such  a 
thing?" 

"Of  course  it  isn't  he,"  the  old  man 
replied.  "Don't  I  know  him. f*  I  would 
recognize  him  in  a  hundred." 

"Him.?     Who.?"  I  asked. 

"My  son!"  the  old  man  replied.  "I 
have  been  looking  for  him  now  for  five 
years.  He  disappeared  from  home. 
People  told  me  he  got  into  the  movies. 
When  I  came  here  last  week  someone 
told  me  that  Mr.  Chaplin  was  my  son. 
And  it  ain't  true.  Don't  I  know  him.? 
He  was  a  head  taller  five  years  ago  than 
Chaplin  is  now." 

Charlie  was  trembling  from  head  to 
toe  when  I  took  the  old  man  to  our  table. 
When  I  told  him  the  story  he  wanted  to 
know  everything.  An  hour  later,  when 
Charlie  and  I  walked  out,  he  asked: 

"  What  is  it,  father  love.?  "  And  then 
added  reminiscently,  "No  father  of  mine 
has  been  looking  for  me  so  assidu- 
ously." 

The  inevitable  Tom  approached  us 
again.  Charlie  whispered  something. 
Tom  ran  away  while  we  waited  for  him. 
A  moment  later  he  appeared  with  a  cap. 
Charhe  pulled  the  cap  over  his  eyes,  a 
little  at  an  angle,  and,  his  appearance 
changed  so,  he  was  unrecognizable. 
With  a  twist  he  set  his  tie  a  little  aside. 
One  of  his  cuffs  was  sticking  out  from 
his  sleeves.     His  gait  changed. 

"Let's  go  down  town  to  Los  Angeles 
and  look  around." 

"  Much  chance  you  have !  You  would 
be  spotted  everywhere." 

"No,  I  won't,"  Charlie  answered. 

I  turned  around  to  look  at  him. 
What  a  transformation  in  the  man !     His 
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trousers  were  baggy,  his  shoulders  were 
sagging,  a  cigarette  hung  from  one 
corner  of  his  mouth.  He  looked  no 
different  than  a  hundred  other  young 
men  passing  to  and  fro  from  work  and 
loafing  around  the  corners.  AYe  walked 
side  by  side,  Charlie  inventing  a  fan- 
tastic tale  about  a  boss  who  wasn't 
treating  him  right. 

"If  he  ain't  giving  me  a  raise  next 
week,  I  am  going  to  quit!  By  God,  I 
am  going  to  quit!"  He  said  it  several 
times.  *'And  I  told  that  Union  dele- 
gate, *It  ain't  fair!'" 

He  had  worked  himself  up  into  the 
mood  of  the  man  whose  gait  and  clothes 
and  speech  he  was  imitating.  His 
voice  vibrated  with  anger.  We  stopped 
at  a  corner  to  listen  to  a  Socialist  soap- 
box speaker.  And  no  man  shouted 
louder  his  approved  of  what  the  orator 
was  saying  than  Charlie. 

"Gee,  that's  right!  Every  word  of 
it."  And  talking  loudly  to  me,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  others. 
"My  boss  bought  two  new  cars  inside  of 
a  month.  By  God,  with  everything 
going  up  the  way  it  does,  something's 
got  to  be  done!"  And  he  repeated  the 
"something's  got  to  be  done"  so  fre- 
quently that  a  few  people  who  luid  been 
noncommittal  till  then  agreed  with  him, 
and  only  when  everyone  had  repeated, 
"something's  got  to  be  done"  did  ('harlie 
leave  the  place. 

I  wanted  to  laugh.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent imitation.  The  mood  had  been 
well  sustained.  But  the  look  in  Charlie's 
eyes!  I  couldn't  possibly  laugh  about 
a  man's  misfortunes. 

"It's  a  shame.  Why  is  it  they  pay 
good  moving-picture  actors  thousands 
of  dollars  a  week  when  they  wouldn't 
pay  a  good  carpenter  the  same  price? 
It's  a  shame  the  way  them  moving- 
picture  actors  get  ever\i:hing  just  be- 
cause they  amuse  the  people.  And  we 
who  do  the  work  don't  get  anything  or 
hardly  anj'thing," 

"Well,  some  of  them  are  worth  it," 
I  said,  following  the  mood.  "Take  for 
instance  Charlie  Chaplin." 


"Shucks!"  Charlie  answered.  "He 
ain't  worth  it!  And  besides,  he  is 
getting  so  much  fun  out  of  his  work! 
What  fun  do  I  get  out  of  mine.?  Gee, 
if  I  played  like  him  I  wouldn't  care 
whether  I  got  paid  or  not!" 

When  he  had  dropped  out  of  this 
mood,  while  we  were  sitting  in  a  little 
coffee  house  frequented  by  workmen, 
Charlie  told  me  the  story  of  how  he  had 
gone  to  San  Francisco  incognito  to  try 
to  win  a  prize  offered  by  a  moving 
picture  house  to  the  man  best  imitating 
Charlie  Chaplin. 

"I  did  my  best,"  Charlie  assured  me, 
"but  couldn't  even  win  the  booby 
prize.  The  man  who  won  the  first 
prize  was  perfectly  awful.  If  that's 
what  I  look  like  in  other  people's 
eyes  ..." 

And  he  wouldn't  say  another  word. 
However,  when  we  walked  out  he 
straightened  up,  put  the  cap  at  a 
different  angle,  shoved  the  cuffs  in, 
and  was  immediately  recognized  by  the 
passersby  who  greeted  him  and  followed 
us  to  the  next  corner. 

I  didn't  know  that  Kono,  Charlie's 
driver,  had  followed  us  everywhere  with 
the  car.  We  stepped  into  it  as  casually 
as  if  we  had  known  it  was  there  all 
the  time.  Speeding  rapidly  against  all 
traffic  rules  (for  Charlie's  car  is  recog- 
nized by  all  policemen),  we  went  to  see  a 
prize  fight.  I  couldn't  hold  Charlie 
down  to  his  seat.  The  people  sitting 
in  the  tiers  above  us  were  continually 
yelling,  "Sit  down!"  Charlie  was  fol- 
lowing every  movement  in  the  ring. 
He  had  picked  his  favorite  and  so  com- 
I^lctcly  identif-.ed  himself  with  him  that 
whenever  the  man  was  hit  Cliarlie  cried 
out  with  jiain.  When  the  man  was  hit 
in  the  stomach  Charlie  bent  like  a  jack- 
knife.  When  the  man  was  hit  in  the 
jaw  Charlie  held  his  face  with  both 
liands.  Wlien  the  man  was  finally 
knocked  out  the  little  comedian  literally 
fell  into  my  arms. 

At  the  door  an  old  friend  of  Chai)hn's 
said  to  me: 

"He  always  picks  the  losers." 
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Chaplin  looked  at  him  with  big  child- 
ish eyes,  watery  with  pain. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  the  ring?'* 
Chaplin  asked. 

"No." 

"Well,  I  have  been.  And  I  was  al- 
ways the  loser.  And  do  you  know  why.^ 
Because  the  winner  had  always  eaten 
better  than  I  had  the  day  before." 
Then  turning  to  me,  he  said,  "Don't 
you  ever  become  a  successful  man." 

"What  about  yourself.?"  I  asked. 

"I  am  sorry,"  Charlie  said  apologeti- 
cally.    "But  it  was  either  that  or  die." 

"And  isn't  it  the  same  with  the 
others.?" 

"It  is,"  he  assented.  "But  it's 
terrible." 

Back  in  town  we  noticed  a  young 
couple  looking  in  the  show  windows 
where  complete  bedrooms  for  $169  were 
exhibited.  Charlie  turned  around  and 
said  to  me : 

"Suppose  I  give  them  a  check  for 
$169.     What  would  happen.?  " 

"They  would  probably  buy  the  set." 

"But  then  it  will  only  be  a  bedroom 
set  for  them  and  not  an  ideal.  They 
would  not  have  anything  to  talk  about. 
They  will  eventually  get  it.  It's  like 
my  house  in  Beverly  Hills.  Now  that  I 
have  it,  it's  like  everything  else." 

Pulling  his  cap  down,  he  began  to 
invent  another  fantastic  grievance.  He 
was  a  street-car  conductor.  The  pay 
was  bad.  The  hours  were  bad.  For 
three  years  he  had  wanted  to  marry  but 
couldn't.  What  hope  was  there  for  a 
street-car  conductor? 

But  he  didn't  carry  this  mood  as  well 
as  he  had  carried  the  previous  one,  for 
he  was  soon  talking  about  his  next  pic- 
ture. He  was  even  worrying  that  he 
wasn't  recognized  as  frequently  as  he 
used  to  be. 

Two  young  girls  marched  slowly  in 
front  of  us  as  if  they  wished  to  be  over- 
taken. 

"Let's  give  them  a  good  time.'^ 

The  four  of  us  stopped  in  front  of  a 
jewelry  window.  They  were  two  work- 
ing guis  on  a  lark.     It  was  Saturday 


evening.  We  were  soon  sitting  about 
a  round  table  in  an  ice  cream  parlor. 
The  two  guis,  playing  us  for  easy  marks, 
picked  the  most  expensive  things  on  the 
bill  of  fare.  They  hadn't  recognized 
Charlie.  He  was  boasting  to  them  of  his 
earnings.  He  told  them  he  was  a  fencing 
master.  He  had  taught  Valentino  to 
fence.  The  "wop"  wasn't  all  he  was 
cracked  up  to  be. 

What  a  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls! 
They  didn't  believe  a  word  he  said. 
They  looked  at  me  appealingly.  Finally 
one  girl  asked  of  me: 

"Are  you  a  fencing  master  too?" 

"No,  I  am  a  locksmith,  a  fancy 
locksmith." 

"Why  don't  you  lock  him  up?"  she 
said.     "Don't  leave  such  a  thing  loose." 

A  red-headed,  Irish,  freckled  miss,  she 
appealed  tremendously  to  Charlie's  sense 
of  humor.  She  was  sharp,  witty,  and 
didn't  let  an  opportunity  pass  without 
making  some  cutting  remark.  When 
Charlie  had  boasted  about  the  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money  he  was  making  at 
his  profession  and  the  girl  hadn't  be- 
lieved him,  he  plunged  his  hands  into 
his  rear  trousers'  pocket  and  brought 
out  a  roll  of  bills  of  large  denominations. 

"Gee,"  the  other  girl  said,  "may  be  all 
he  says  is  true!" 

But  the  freckled  one  had  risen  from 
her  chair  at  the  sight  of  so  much  money. 

"Come  on,  Maggie,  I  don't  want  to 
be  mixed  up  in  any  such  thing.  The 
cops  may  be  after  him  any  minute." 

We  were  back  in  the  car,  driving  to- 
wards Hollywood.  It  was  close  to  mid- 
night by  now,  yet  the  streets  were  as 
animated  as  in  the  daytime.  There 
were  fewer  persons  in  costumes,  but 
Hollywood  had  lost  nothing  of  its  fan- 
tastic appearance.  The  outlines  and 
the  shadows  of  the  Spanish  bungalows 
and  the  pagodas,  and  the  strange  colored 
lights  that  pierced  through  the  shades  of 
the  windows  made  Film  Town  appear 
even  less  real  than  in  daylight.  Though 
the  night  was  so  far  advanced,  it  seemed 
only  hke  a  prolonged  twilight. 
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"I    .-nn    Imngry,"    (Miailio    sn^^«^rstr(l,  rolled    oiil    a    I()ii<^'   sen!  iiiKMilnl    Clio])iii 

and  l.IuMi  said  soinci  liiiij;  to  \.\w  driver.  hallad.      I    Ihoii^lit   lUvy   were   l.lirouf^li. 

Ilo  was  |)oss(\ss(mI  l>y   a   new    mood    -  I   fell,  awkward  to  he  (m»I(  rlaincd  by  so 

a.  mood  llial  a])])car(Ml  nmcli   more  real  mimeroiis    a    Iroiipe.     'V\\v    ])laeo    was 

lliaii  before.     The  race,  lie  said,  was  to  absolutely  empty.     These  were  llussiaii 

the  swiftest.      1 1(*  ar^^ued  that  those  who  priiie(\s,   counts,   and    ])rineesscs,    trying 

were  too   weak   to   stand    n|>,   fell,      lie  lo    make   a.    Iivin«^.     Their   Slavic   faces 

agreed    thoroughly    with    \\\o   su|)(M-man  an<l    their   ea<^er  (\y(*s    were   continually 

Iheory.     Christianity      had      hurt      the  din>ete<l  at  us. 

world  by  maklii<^  the  hund)le  one  and  The  whoh^  Ihini^  Ix^^aii  ov(m-  a^ain. 
the  unsuccessful  one  a|)|)ear  in  a  favor-  The  choir  saii^,  IIk^  ('ossack  did  his 
able  lif^hl.  It  was  all  against  nature,  da^^t^crdajicconeafh  ranother  thcf^ypsy- 
ai^ainst  the  tiiMid  of  history.  In  a  gar-  costumed  girls  got  u|)  to  sing  their  songs, 
den  one  wcmmKmI  out  the  strong  to  givc^  an<l  the  ])ianist  play(Ml  another  senti- 
the  w(\'ik  one  a  chance  to  li\'e.  Life  was  menial  ballad.  And  still  no  oIIkm*  guest 
a  stern  allair.  Doctors  maintained  the  had  como  in.  Wc  had  finished  our 
cripple  and  I  he  wi^akling.  Th(\y  were  diniKM*.  We  were  anxious  to  go.  Hut 
against  (he  inl(M(>sl  and  the  wclfai-c  of  it  wasn't  polite*  to  Icaxc  whiK*  someone 
the  strong,  the  ordy  on(\s  who  slioidd  was  dancing  or  singing.  And  the*  Rus- 
hes ])rotect(Ml  and  (Micouraged.  All  other  sians  never  left  any  si)ac(*  open  between 
ideas  wcvc  but  sickly  s(Mitim<Mdality.  mmilxMs.  The  echo  of  one  song  was 
lie  was  occasionally  o\'(M'com(*  by  such  still  ringing  wIumi  auolluM*  song  was 
sentimeid.s,    but    wIkmi    he   came    to    his  begun. 

s(Mises     he     knew     bet  t(T.     OiIum*     men  Charlie  looked   at    me  appealingly  as 

had  startcMl   life  with   him  on   the  same  if    I    could   do   sonnet hing.      It    was   one 

plane.      Most    of    tluMu    ha<l    ha<l    fewer  o'clock    in    the    morning.      It     was    two 

hafidicaps   than   he.      lie  succccdiMl   be-  o'clock  in   the  morning.      Not  once  was 

caus(*  he  was  sIrongcM*.  the  <l()or  ojkmkmI  by  a  client.      And   the 

Talking   like   this,   we  (Mit(M'(Ml    into  a  ('ossack  was  <lauciug  tlK^laggcM*  dance. 

ratluM'  luxurious  Russian  cabaret  which  The    girls    were    singing    gyi)sy    songs, 

was  totally  cmpl\'.      We  were  the  oidy  The  pianist  was  ])laying  the  sentim(Mital 

guests.     The   wail(M's   fell   awv  oxer  an-  ballad      a      conlimially     mo\ing     circle 

other  iu  their  hurry  to  serx'c  us.      iM'om  with    not    a    moment    in    betw(MM»    or   a 

a  side  door  there  appeared  a  half-do/en  chance    for    us    to    lca\(\      W  (*    couldn't 

Kussian    women   dressed    in   gy])sy   cos-  j)()ssibly  offend  them  and  get  up  while 

tuines   and    thn^*   m(Mi    in    Cossack   cos-  Princ(*  So-and-so  or  Count(*ss  So-and-so 

tume.     One    of    the    men    went     to    the  was    doing    a    solo.      I    felt    as    if    in    a 

|)iano,  the  rest  began  losing  wild  Kussian  scpiirrcl  cage, 

songs.      The  voices  wvvr  iudilf(M'cut  and  "Let's  go,"  I  said  to  him. 

tluM-e  wasn't   a  single  alliacti\'C  woman  lie  sprcail  out    his  hands  a|)pealingly 

in  the  grou|).  as  if  to  say,  "How  can  wc?" 

When  the  llrst  song  was  linishcd,  th(\v  A  dozen  ])airs  of  eyes  wen*  llxed  on  us. 

sat   down  to  r(>st.  but   one  of  the  women  The     sword     man     was     dancing.      The 

r«>maincd  s(an<ling  to  sing  a  solo.      When  pianist   was  pounding  out  anot  her  siMiti- 

Ihal   iniml)cr  had  come  to  an  end  one  of  menial   ballad.      I    was  ready   to  get  U]) 

llu^   men    rose   lo  his   f(>el    ami   bcg.iu    to  and   ciy   oul    in   pain;   ready    lo  conuuit 

dance     the     Dagger     Dance,     throwing  nuinler,  when  I  he  door  ojxMicd  and  two 

and  fixing  in  the  lloor  tin*  ])oiF»ts  of  the  ladies,  looking  a  little  the  worse  because 

daggers  as  he  turned  and   \\liirl(Ml.      Hy  of    IIk*    hour   of    th(«    night,    their    white 

the   time   the  dragging  dinner   was   half  dresses    crnni|)led    and    in    need    of    the 

througli,    each    me»nb(>r    had    done*    his  cl(>aii(>rs.  an«l  I  w  o  men  perfectly  grooincMl, 

individual    turn,    and    lh(>    i)iainsl     hn.I  wilii  their  silk  hats  a  little  at  an  angle. 
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entered  joyously.  Seldom  lias  relief 
come  ill  ;i  more  lu^eded  moment. 

"Welcome,  welcome!"  (^Iwirlie  cried 
out,  hewing  low. 

J  before  these  i)eople  luid  s.-it  down  we 
dashed  out.  Kono  was  sleej)in^,  his 
big  djirk  head  rcslcul  on  his  arms  u])on 
th(^  steerin<^  wIkh'I. 

**Wha,t  about  that  strciiKtli  of  tlie 
stron^r?"  I  mocked  Charlie.  **Wh;it 
about  that  relentlessness?  Why  did 
you  stay  longer  than  you  wanted?" 

*'J  am  so  sleepy.  I  am  so  tired." 
And  crumpling  on  the  scat,  (1iarli(^ 
eoUapsed. 

Kono  took  charge  of  him.  I  walked 
back   to   my  hotel.     On   vSunset  J5oulc- 


vard,  at  every  fifty  feet  or  so,  I  met  some 
man  or  woman  walking  in  one  direction 
or  another  men  and  women  who  had 
come  to  Hollywood  with  great  hopes  and 
great  aml>itions,  and  who  were  now  walk- 
i!ig  the  streets  because  they  had  no 
lodging  for  the  night.  A  little  later  a 
luxurious  limousine  wouhl  take  the 
celebrated  dog  star  out  for  his  morning 
ride.  I  looked  through  t.'ie  window  of 
the  Hussiaii  cabaret.  The  two  cou])les 
were  still  there.  The  Russians  were 
dancing  and  singing  furiously.  I^'or  a 
moment  I  thought  of  ()])ening  the  door  to 
save  these  poor  wretc;hes;  l)ut  I  remem- 
bered 1  had  already  done  my  good  deed, 
and  there  was  a  long  day  ahead  of  me. 


()i?si:rvat()ry 


RY  TiKNiuiyri  1-:  dk  saiissuhk  i^landinc 


^T^IIFj  (lom£  is  darker  than  a  Gothic  nave. 
X  Handa  Sophia,  pierced  to  frame  a  star 
Would,  loom  no  vaster.    No  Cromagnon  cave 
Conjures  cold  ghosts  so  fearful  as  these  are. 
Strained,  eyes  inured,  to  interstellar  spaces 
Turn  patiently  upon  the  clamorous  door 
Yielding  to  Ijoffled  and  incurious  faces 
A  new  sensation.     ^^  Saturn's  ring's  a  f)ore,^^ 
A  voice  declares.     He'd  missed  a  movie  too. 
"  The  Ford  boiled  over — that  grade  sure  is  hell.' 
Vacuous  laug/der.     ''Well,  let's  see  the  view." 
And  then  calm  words  reverberant  as  a  bell 
Of  one  who  spoke  from  lunar  Caucasus, 
"  The  sun  is  rising  on  Copernicus. '^ 


A  FAMILY  DOCTOR  SPEAKS  HIS  MIND 


BY  WINGATE  M.  JOHNSON 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine 
appeared  an  article  by  a  doctor, 
himself  a  specialist,  setting  forth 
the  great  advantages  of  group  practice 
in  medicine.  It  is  but  one  of  numerous 
expressions  of  discontent  with  present 
conditions  in  the  medical  profession. 
Most  of  these  have  been  written  by  lay- 
men, however;  and  I  felt  like  saying 
*'Et  tUy  Brute!  ^^  when  I  read  this  doc- 
tor's forceful  appeal  to  the  public  to 
abandon  the  individual  or  family  doctor 
and  to  substitute  a  firm  of  specialists 
organized  as  a  so-called  clinic. 

The  arguments  for  group  practice  as 
set  forth  by  this  writer,  and  by  all  its 
other  advocates,  may  be  boiled  down  to 
the  statement  that  the  field  of  medicine 
is  too  big  for  one  man  to  cover,  and  that 
a  patient  can  secure  a  more  thorough 
examination  by  a  group  of  specialists, 
working  as  a  firm  or  "clinic,"  than  he 
could  get  from  one  man,  and  at  a  lower 
cost  than  a  number  of  examinations  by 
independent  specialists. 

The  rapid  increase  of  group  practice 
and  of  specialism  is  a  by-product  of  the 
World  War.  In  an  efi*ort  to  systematize 
and  standardize  the  work  of  its  medical 
men  the  government  provided  short 
intensive  courses  for  those  men  who 
were  not  already  specialists.  The  hos- 
pital units  were  an  embodiment  of  the 
group-practice  idea.  After  the  War 
was  over  numerous  groups  of  physicians 
formed  medical  firms  or  clinics  when 
they  returned  to  civil  life. 

There  is  enough  doubt  regarding  the 
advantages  of  group  practice  as  a  means 
of  supplying  the  medical  needs  of  the 
average  family,  and  enough  objections 


to  it,  to  make  it  advisable  for  the  medical 
profession  to  thresh  out  the  question 
among  its  own  members.  Remember 
the  homely  old  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  a  family  does  not  improve  its  social 
status  by  washing  its  dirty  linen  in  pub- 
lic. The  medical  profession  might  well 
profit  by  a  full  and  free  discussion  of 
such  questions  in  its  own  proper  meet- 
ings before  inviting  laymen  in  to  umpire 
its  family  squabbles.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  public  is  always  eager  to 
hear  some  new  thing,  but  not  always 
so  ready  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good. 

Since,  however,  a  specialist  has  set 
the  example,  and  since  the  general 
practitioner  seldom  has  time  to  defend 
his  rights,  I,  for  one,  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  vacation  leisure  to 
speak  in  defense  of  my  owm  group  of 
medical  men. 

At  this  point  let  me  give  a  brief  auto- 
biography by  way  of  qualifying  as  an 
expert  witness  on  behalf  of  the  family 
doctor.  It  has  been  twenty  years  since 
my  graduation  from  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  After  eighteen  months  as  in- 
terne in  a  general  hospital,  1  entered 
practice  in  a  rapidly  growing  Southern 
town.  Ten  years  later  1  spent  six 
months  in  post-graduate  work  in  pedi- 
atrics, under  the  late  Dr.  Holt.  Re- 
turning to  my  old  field,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  resuming  my  beloved  family 
practice,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  swept 
off  my  feet  by  the  rising  tide  of  special- 
ism. A  number  of  my  medical  friends 
urged  me  strongly  to  limit  my  work  to 
children,  saying  that  I  had  prepared 
myself   to   qualify   as   a    specialist   and 
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really  owed  it  to  the  profession  to  do  so. 
Against  my  better  judgment,  I  tried  the 
experiment  and  spent  the  most  miserable 
five  months  of  my  existence  until,  able 
no  longer  to  stand  the  tug  of  my  old 
families,  I  renounced  my  claims  as  a 
specialist  and  once  more  took  up  gen- 
eral practice. 

Some  years  earlier  I  had  gradually 
eliminated  from  my  work  all  surgery 
except  of  the  most  minor  sort;  venereal 
diseases;  anesthesia,  except  for  my  own 
patients;  and  special  work  in  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  throat.  After  beginning 
general  practice  a  second  time,  I  was 
soon  compelled  by  overwork  to  give 
up  obstetrics.  Now  my  work  consists 
chiefly  of  pediatrics  and  internal  medi- 
cine, but  I  am  still  proud  to  be  known  as 
a  family  doctor.  Four  pediatricians 
have  since  come  into  the  town,  so  I  am 
not  needed  to  round  out  that  branch  of 
medicine. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  there  is  no 
element  of  envy  or  jealousy  in  my  re- 
marks. I  gave  up  the  life  of  a  specialist 
for  that  of  a  family  doctor  because  I 
wanted  to.  After  knowing  for  ten  years 
what  it  meant  to  have  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  as  fine  a  group  of  families 
as  any  doctor  could  covet,  I  could  not 
discard  them  like  an  old  suit  of  clothes 
and  cultivate  an  entirely  new  clientele. 
There  is  something  about  treating  a 
family  as  a  unit,  and  being  considered, 
as  it  were,  an  honorary  member  of  it, 
that  appeals  to  me  as  can  no  specialist's 
reward. 

II 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
for  many  patients  a  well-conducted 
clinic  run  by  conscientious  men  is  the 
place  to  go,  and  I  have  sent  many  of 
my  patients  to  such  places;  but  to  argue 
that  they  should  altogether  replace  in- 
dividual practitioners  is  as  absurd  as  to 
say  that  all  our  retail  grocery  and  cloth- 
ing stores  should  be  replaced  by  ten- 
floor  department  stores. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  willing  to  admit 
that   in   the   usual   clinic   the    average 


patient  can  get  a  more  thorough  exam- 
ination, at  less  expense,  than  he  would 
at  the  hands  of  a  well-trained,  compe- 
tent, conscientious  general  practitioner, 
with  enough  clinical  experience  behind 
him  to  be  able  to  advise  his  patients 
wisely  as  to  what  special  examinations 
are  needed,  and  the  power  to  evaluate 
properly  the  various  findings  of  X-ray 
and  laboratory  experts,  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  specialists. 

I  am  not  considering  the  doctor  who 
merely  looks  at  a  patient's  tongue,  feels 
his  pulse,  and  writes  out  a  prescription; 
though  men  of  this  caliber  are  found 
within  the  clinics  as  well  as  without. 
After  all,  a  clinic  is  usually  the  extension 
of  one  man's  personality,  and  the  final 
results  of  the  various  special  examina- 
tions are  added  up  by  one  man  in  order 
to  get  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

There  are  two  glaring  fallacies  fre- 
quently set  forth  by  those  who  advocate 
group-medicine  as  a  substitute  for  the 
individual  family  doctor.  The  first  is 
that  all  patients  who  consult  doctors 
need  exhaustive  examinations  to  find 
out  what  is  the  matter  with  them. 
The  second,  that  modern  medical  skill 
can  solve  all  medical  problems — that 
"it  has  taken  its  practice  from  the  realm 
of  guesswork  to  the  realm  of  certainty." 

While  it  is  true  that  some  medical 
problems  are  very  complicated,  it  is 
fortunate  that  most  of  them  can  be 
solved  with  comparative  ease  by  any 
competent,  well-trained  medical  man. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  prove  this 
statement  than  to  take  up,  case  by  case, 
my  last  full  day's  work  before  beginning 
a  vacation. 

The  day's  work  began— not  including 
the  numerous  telephone  calls  before  I 
left  the  house — by  witnessing  the  re- 
moval of  a  diseased  appendix  and  gall- 
bladder from  a  man  who  had  had  at- 
tacks for  some  time,  so  typical  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  an  X-ray 
examination  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 
In  the  same  hospital  I  visited  a  man 
eighty-four  years  old  with  the  classical 
symptoms  of  arteriosclerosis.     Not  all 
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the  din  s  in  America  could  add  many 
years  to  his  Hfe. 

My  next  three  cases  were  children 
with  influenza.  Two  were  quite  typical, 
but  the  third  was  of  the  intestinal 
variety  which  closely  simulated  appen- 
dicitis. Long  clinical  experience,  aided 
by  a  blood  count  made  for  me  gratis  by 
a  hospital  technician,  enabled  me  to 
recognize  it. 

The  next  patient  was  a  young  school 
teacher  with  influenza.  Surely  the  in- 
tensive training  all  medical  men  have 
had  in  that  disease  since  1918  should 
insure  its  recognition  without  the  aid  of 
a  group  of  diagnosticians. 

x\t  this  point  came  an  urgent  call  to  a 
good  friend  and  patient,  who  died  sud- 
denly of  angina  pectoris  before  I  got  to 
him.  Within  the  past  two  years  he  had 
visited  two  of  the  best-known  and  most 
highly  rated  clinics  in  the  country  in 
search  of  a  cure.  They  changed  neither 
my  diagnosis  nor  proposed  treatment. 
Any  good  general  practitioner  in  the 
country  could  duplicate  this  case  many 
times. 

Following  this  I  saw  a  patient  with  in- 
fluenza, then  one  with  tuberculosis 
(easily  diagnosed  by  physical  examina- 
tion, but  confirmed  by  a  sputum  ex- 
amination, done  by  my  accommodating 
technician  friend).  She  is  improving 
under  the  standard  treatment  of  rest, 
fresh  air,  and  good  food.  If  any  clinic 
can  improve  on  this  combination,  I  am 
open  to  suggestion. 

In  another  hospital  I  visited  a  man 
whom  I  am  treating  for  a  peptic  ulcer — 
a  diagnosis  made  clinically,  but  con- 
firmed by  the  X-ray.  In  the  same  hos- 
pital was  a  woman  with  arthritis  in- 
volving her  knee  and  wrist.  Her  case 
has  been  a  puzzling  one,  requiring  the 
aid  of  the  laboratory,  X-ray,  and  an 
orthopedic  man  in  consultation. 

My  next  call  was  to  see  a  baby  with  a 
fermentation  diarrhea.  The  last  pa- 
tient before  I  went  to  the  oflice  was  a 
man  with  a  ver^'  sore  mouth,  due  to  Vin- 
cent's angina,  or  "trench  mouth."  He 
had  been  to  a  clinic  for  examination  be- 


fore I  saw  him,  though  I  had  seen  and 
diagnosed  numerous  similar  cases,  with 
laboratory  aid,  and  had  treated  them 
with  some  success.  I  admit,  however, 
that  he  brought  back  with  him  an  idea 
about  treatment  which  was  a  new 
method  of  applying  an  old  principle. 
This  I  found  helpful  in  his  case,  and  I 
expect  to  apply  it  to  future  cases. 

In  the  office  I  saw  first  a  woman  with 
a  deformed  toe,  whom  I  referred  to  an 
orthopedic  man.  N^ext  came  a  young 
man  who  complained  of  "indigestion" 
and  "nervousness."  His  appendix  had 
been  removed,  eliminating  the  chief  or- 
ganic cause  of  indigestion,  and  his 
symptoms  were  very  indefinite.  He 
had  recently  begun  a  sedentary  occu- 
pation after  being  accustomed  to  regu- 
lar exercise.  It  required  no  clinic  to 
tell  him  what  to  do.  Then  came  a  girl 
with  an  ingrown  toe  nail;  a  child  with 
tonsillitis;  another  with  impetigo  con- 
tagiosa (an  easily  recognized  skin  infec- 
tion); a  woman  with  pain  in  the  muscles 
of  her  back,  perhaps  due  to  obviously 
infected  tonsils;  and  two  children  for 
vaccination.  Three  insurance  examina- 
tions completed  my  office  work  for  the 
day. 

After  the  evening  meal,  besides  rounds 
at  two  hospitals,  my  only  call  was  to  see 
an  old  lady  with  a  small  but  painful 
tumor,  whom  I  referred  to  a  surgeon. 

This  is  a  faithful  summary  of  one  day's 
work,  typical  except  that  I  rarely  escape 
with  only  one  evening  call.  By  the 
way,  our  advocate  of  the  group-medicine 
idea  of  family  practice  neglected  to  say 
what  happened  to  a  patient  seized  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  kidney  colic 
or  acute  appendicitis.  The  operator 
at  the  clinic  telephone  would  probably 
be  ofi"  duty  then,  but  somehow  such  at- 
tacks have  an  inconvenient  way  of  com- 
ing at  unearthly  hours. 

I  have  gone  into  tedious  detail  as  the 
best  method  of  showing  that  the  usual 
run  of  cases  coming  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner are  not  so  complicated  that  the 
ser\nces  of  a  whole  corps  of  specialists 
are  needed  for  their  diagnosis  and  treat- 
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ment.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  young  lady  with  the  pain  in  her 
back,  the  process  of  going  through  the 
hopper  of  a  clinic  would  have  been  an 
utterly  needless  expense  for  all  these 
patients.  Obscure  cases  which  tax  ev- 
ery resource  of  modern  medicine  are 
occasionally  encountered ;  but  what  con- 
scientious physician  will  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize his  limitations? 

Ill 

A  second  fallacy  held  by  advocates  of 
group  practice  is  that  modern  medical 
skill  can  solve  all  disease  problems. 
After  having  seen  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  most  highly-rated  clinics  in  the 
country  fail  to  reach  correct  conclusions, 
I  realize  afresh  that  Hippocrates  "knew 
his  onions"  when  he  said  "Experience  is 
fallacious  and  judgment  difficult." 

Let  me  cite  three  cases  in  proof  of  my 
contention.  A  few  years  ago  a  good 
friend  and  patient  of  mine  went  to  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  clinics  in  America 
for  examination  and  treatment.  In 
writing  the  director  of  the  clinic,  I  told 
him  that  the  patient  was  one  of  the  most 
typical  cases  of  cardio-vascular-renal 
disease  (practically  the  same  as  arterio- 
sclerosis) I  had  ever  seen.  In  due  time 
an  exhaustive  document  came  from  him, 
recording  all  their  findings.  He  re- 
gretted that  he  could  not  agree  with  my 
diagnosis,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that 
there  was  no  trouble  with  the  heart  or 
kidneys,  but  that  the  patient's  sole 
trouble  was  a  secondary  anemia.  He 
did  not  state,  however,  what  the  anemia 
was  secondary  to.  After  being  kept  in 
bed  for  a  month  on  forced  feeding,  which 
he  did  not  need,  the  patient  was  sent 
back  with  directions  for  me  to  con- 
tinue daily  hypodermatic  injections  of 
the  then-favorite  sodium  cacodylate. 
Within  a  month  I  had  the  grim  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  my  diagnosis  confirmed 
by  repeated  fragments  breaking  off  the 
walls  of  his  circulation — one  rendering 
him  blind  in  one  eye,  and  several  others 
going  to  his  lungs.    One  proved  fatal. 


Another  case  was  that  of  a  woman 
who,  after  suffering  for  several  months 
with  headache  and  frequent  attacks  of 
vomiting,  had  been  taken  to  a  famous 
clinic  in  a  large  city,  where  she  was 
"studied"  for  two  weeks.  Her  gall- 
bladder and  appendix  were  then  re- 
moved, and  she  was  sent  back  home. 
No  relief  was  obtained,  however,  so  she 
was  sent  to  one  of  our  hospitals.  There 
the  discovery  of  a  double  choked  disk 
gave  the  clue  to  a  brain  tumor,  from 
which  she  soon  died.  When  I  wrote  the 
surgeon  who  had  operated  on  her  of 
this  finding,  he  replied  that  he  was 
very  much  interested  to  learn  of  the 
new  development  in  her  case.  This 
reminded  me  of  an  incident  of  my  hos- 
pital interne  days.  One  of  our  class- 
mates, who  was  serving  in  another  hos- 
pital, paid  us  a  visit,  during  which  he 
boasted  of  the  large  number  of  major 
operations  he  had  been  allowed  to  do. 
After  he  left,  one  of  our  number  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  us  all  when  he 
said,  "I  don't  mind  listening  to  his  lies, 
but  I  do  hate  to  think  that  he  thinks  I 
am  sucker  enough  to  believe  him."  I 
hate  for  this  surgeon  to  think  I  believe 
that  the  tumor  developed  after  the 
patient  left  him. 

A  good  friend  of  mine,  also  a  general 
practitioner,  sent  a  patient  with  a  his- 
tory of  repeated  heart  attacks,  to  a  cele- 
brated clinic.  The  man  came  back  with 
a  letter  from  the  head  man  of  this  group, 
stating  that  he  found  nothing  wrong 
with  the  patient's  heart,  and  considered 
the  attacks  purely  nervous — in  other 
words,  hysterical.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, the  patient  was  so  inconsiderate  of 
the  great  man's  reputation  as  to  drop 
dead  in  an  attack. 

These  cases  might  be  multiplied  but 
they  are  enough  to  show  that  no  one 
man  nor  group  of  men  has  a  corner  on 
knowledge.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the 
arguments  of  the  group-practice  advo- 
cates, let  me  quote  from  an  article  in  a 
recent  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  by  one  of  the  greatest  med- 
ical teachers  in  America: 
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The  greatest  diflficulty  confronts  us  in  at- 
tempting to  determine  whether  a  given 
group  of  symptoms  is  functional  or  structural 
in  origin.  The  symptoms  and  even  the  lab- 
oratory observations  may  be  the  same  in 
two  cases,  yet  one  may  be  organic  and  the 
other  functional.  Every  surgical  clinic  af- 
fords proof  of  the  errors  arising  through  this 
mimicry,  and  every  practicing  physician  has 
regretted  experiences  that  prove  to  him  the 
fallacy  of  the  ordinary  criteria  of  disease. 
What  can  help  us  in  such  a  doctor's  dilemma.'' 
Perhaps  that  heaven-born  gift,  intuition, 
the  subconscious  psychologic  insight  which 
comes  to  us  when  we  study  the  patient  per- 
sonally. It  is  because  it  tends  to  neglect 
that  subtle  insight  that  I  am  not  favorably 
disposed  to  the  hopper  method  of  studying 
cases  which  obtains  in  certain  clinics.  Such 
a  method  precludes  the  utilization  of  the 
sixth  sense. 

Another  objection  to  the  clinic  method 
of  handling  patients  is  the  loss  of  the 
sympathetic  bond  between  patient  and 
doctor.  To  the  clinic  doctor  the  pa- 
tient is  only  a  problem;  and  the  scien- 
tific attitude  toward  him  is  apt  to  be 
developed  to  such  a  point  that  his  emo- 
tional side  is  forgotten.  I  once  knew  of 
a  good  woman  who  went  to  one  of  the 
greatest  clinics  in  the  country  for  relief 
from  intolerable  headaches.  In  her 
youth  she  had  been  married  to  a  dissi- 
pated wretch  who  died  in  a  few  years. 
A  blood  test  showed  that  she  was  in- 
fected with  syphilis — a  legacy  from  her 
husband.  It  had  attacked  her  nervous 
system  and  was  responsible  for  the  head- 
aches. The  chief  of  the  clinic — whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  America — 
told  her,  with  frankness  unbelievably 
brutal,  the  exact  nature  of  her  trouble. 
He  told  her,  furthermore,  that  her  only 
chance  of  recovery  was  by  the  intra- 
venous injection  of  salvarsan,  that  even 
so  she  would  probably  not  live  long  and 
might  become  insane  before  she  died. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  merciful 
to  shoot  her  dead.  The  poor  woman, 
as  innocent  of  wrongdoing  as  a  new- 
born babe,  when  she  heard  the  name  of 
her  disease  felt  that  her  soul  as  well  as 
her    bodv    was    doomed.     Almost    im- 


mediately she  lost  her  reason,  refused  to 
eat,  and  soon  died,  crying  pitiably  to 
those  who  came  about  her,  "Don't 
touch  me.     I  am  unclean,  unclean!" 

Any  worthwhile  practitioner  should 
have  been  competent  to  have  had  the 
blood  test  made — and  surely  a  tactful, 
kindly  man  could  have  given  her  the 
necessary  treatment  without  letting  her 
know  what  it  was  all  about. 

Still  another  argument  against  the 
group  idea  is  that  there  is  great  danger 
that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  will  not  be  any  one  man  to  feel 
actual  responsibility  for  the  patient  as 
will  the  individual  doctor. 


IV 

To  any  intelligent  reader  who  has 
kept  up  with  our  magazines  and  best 
sellers  for  the  past  few  years  in  even  the 
most  desultory  fashion  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  the  medical  profession  has 
been  getting  more  than  its  share  of 
criticism.  This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  general  restlessness,  discontent, 
and  irreverence  prevalent  since  the  War. 
The  keynote  of  most  post-war  literature 
has  been  dissatisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are.  Our  profession,  of  course, 
cannot  expect  immunity  from  the  uni- 
versal virus  of  skepticism  and  icono- 
clasm.  Indeed,  no  one  rejoices  in  the 
lifting  of  the  veil  of  mystery  that  for 
centuries  has  hung  over  the  healing  art 
more  than  the  honest  doctor,  for  he  has 
no  trade  secrets.  The  whole  world  is 
welcome  to  any  aid  and  comfort  he  can 
give  it. 

It  seems,  though,  that  the  doctor 
has  been  the  target  for  more  attacks 
than  anyone  else.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  the  almost  sudden  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
natural  guardians  of  their  health.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  rapid  mul- 
tii)lication  of  specialists,  real  and  self- 
styled,  and  the  commercialization  of 
medicine  by  group  practice  are  at 
least  partly  to  blame.  The  change  may 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
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— but  there  are  many  who  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is.  It  is  true  that  the 
present  fashion  is  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  specialist  and  to  mini- 
mize the  general  practitioner.  The 
speciahsts  complacently  accept  this  ar- 
rangement, and  so  do  many  practition- 
ers. But  why  should  they.^  Does  it 
not  require  just  as  much  brain  power  to 
minister  to  the  whole  body  as  to  treat  a 
section  of  it.^  And  does  it  not  require 
as  much  personality  to  keep  a  family 
satisfied  as  to  use  the  magic  word 
"specialist"  as  an  aid  to  confidence.^ 
It  is  true  that  close  and  continued  ap- 
plication to  one  part  of  the  body  or  to 
one  branch  of  medicine  brings  increased 
skill  therein,  but  it  also  tends  to  give  a 
distorted  view  of  the  whole  organism. 

Many  thoughtful  observers  beUeve 
that  the  wave  of  specialism  has  passed 
its  crest,  and  there  are  signs  that  the 
general  practitioner  is  coming  back  into 
his  own.  The  highest  possible  author- 
ity on  the  subject,  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  es- 
timates that  a  good  general  practitioner 
is  capable  of  handling  from  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  illness  for  which 
patients  seek  medical  advice. 

If  I  have  left  the  impression  from 
what  I  have  written  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  for  specialists,  let 
me  correct  it  immediately.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  doctor  in  our  city  who  refers 
more  patients  to  specialists  than  I  do. 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  individu- 
als who  need  services  that  can  be  ren- 
dered only  by  one  or  more  specialists. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  to  correct 
an  error  of  refraction  in  an  individual; 
I  do,  however,  crave  the  privilege  of 
first  seeing  my  own  patient,  taking  a 
complete  history,  and  making  as  thor- 
ough examination  as  I  am  able.  Then, 
if  the  case  is  obscure,  or  if  the  evidence 
points  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble  in  a 
specialist's  realm,  I  am  glad  either  to 
call  him  in  consultation  or  refer  my 
patient  directly  to  the  appropriate  one. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  more  that 
what  I  have  written  is  not  in  an  attitude 


of  sour  grapes.  I  have  chosen  the  life 
of  a  family  doctor  because  I  feel  that 
it  enables  me  best  to  serve  humanity. 
The  speciahsts  have  not  encroached 
upon  my  practice  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent. I  have  all  the  work  I  want  to  do, 
frequently  more  than  can  be  done  with- 
out taxing  my  endurance,  and  think 
that  I  have  the  hearty  support  of  as 
many  families  as  I  can  well  care  for. 

So  much  is  being  written  and  said 
about  the  passing  of  the  family  doctor, 
however,  that  a  general  practitioner 
who  is  not  well  balanced  is  in  danger  of 
developing  that  most  dangerous  condi- 
tion, an  inferiority  complex.  Long  rec- 
ognized as  the  foundation  of  the  medical 
profession,  there  is  apparent  danger 
that  he  will  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
the  structure  which  has  been  reared 
upon  him.  Nearly  all  the  developments 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  have 
taken  heavy  toll  of  his  work. 

The  rapid  rise  of  specialism  and  its 
spectacular  appeal  to  the  public  have 
caused  many  patients  to  diagnose  their 
own  cases  rather  than  go  to  their  family 
physician  for  a  general  examination  and 
let  him  decide  what  special  work  is 
needed.  A  recent  writer  in  this  maga- 
zine charged  that  his  father  was  mur- 
dered by  the  most  celebrated  throat 
speciahst  of  his  day,  "who  killed  my 
father  by  telling  him  to  get  up  and  go 
about  his  business  because  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  his  throat. 
Actually  he  was  suffering  from  a  heart 
rendered  temporarily  weak  by  erysipelas 
and  dropped  dead  at  his  bedside  immedi- 
ately after  the  specialist  had  left  the 
room." 

A  throat  specialist  was  getting  de- 
cidedly out  of  his  territory  when  he 
undertook  to  treat  an  acute  heart  con- 
dition. A  competent  general  practi- 
tioner would  have  known  better  than  to 
have  ordered  such  a  patient  out  of  bed. 
As  long,  however,  as  laymen  will  diag- 
nose their  own  ailments  so  far  as  to  ig- 
nore men  capable  of  viewing  the  body  as 
a  whole,  and  themselves  decide  upon  the 
specialists  they  think  they  need,  they 
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should   be   willing  to   take   the   conse- 
quences. 

If  people  could  know  how  loyalty  on 
their  part  begets  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  doctor,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  families  would  continue  to  recognize 
one  individual  doctor  as  their  own  medi- 
cal adviser,  and  let  him  know  that  he  is 
depended  upon  as  their  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend  in  all  matters  medical; 
and  that  he  is  expected  to  call  in  a 
specialist  whenever  he  may  think  neces- 
sary. The  families  that  adopt  this 
course  would  never  in  an  emergency  or 
an  epidemic  flounder  around  franti- 
cally and  vainly  for  help.  One  special 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  the  wisdom  of 
going  once  or  twice  a  year  for  a  thor- 


ough examination  whether  one  feels  sick 
or  well.  Most  modern  garages  stress 
the  advantages  of  monthly  "general 
inspections"  of  automobiles.  Surely 
the  human  machine  is  entitled  to  at 
least  an  annual  "general  inspection." 
A  general  practitioner  who  is  not  capa- 
ble of  making  a  periodical  examination 
does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  family 
doctor. 

I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  specialist, 
but  rather  to  magnify  the  family  doctor. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,  the  family  physician  must 
be  the  bulwark  of  defense  against  the 
ills  of  the  average  family.  Since  this  is 
true,  why  should  he  be  relegated  to  the 
rear  ranks  of  the  medical  army? 


RATIONS 

BY  IVIARGERY  IMANSFIELD 


AT  seven-twenty  I  awake 
-    To  get  my  day's  dole  of  the  sun; 
For  forty  minutes  the  gold  square 
Of  light  moves  on  across  the  dun 
Of  bedroom  walls. 

Because  the  sun  for  forty  minutes  crawls 
Across  the  triangle  of  sky 
That  I  can  see  from  where  I  lie. 

The  sun'^s  a  milkman,  selling  golden  milk. 

The  suns  a  draper,  measuring  out  pale  silk. 

He  lifts  his  kindly  head  above  court  walls. 

He  looks  at  me  and  calls, 

*'Come  get  your  sunlight,  here's  your  piece  of  sun, 

Fm  sorry  it's  so  small  a  one. 

But  see,  I  splash  the  gold  on  thick 

And  pattern  it  as  fair 

As  for  a  larger  square. 

Laying  the  shadows  intricate,  and  then, 

I  snatch  it  down  again. 

And  go  upon  my  way. 

{We  carry  large  and  smaller  squares— for  every  purse.)     Good-day!" 


THE  GIRL  WHO  TRIED  EVERYTHING 


A    STORY 


BY  SUSAN  ERTZ 


THE  English  Visitor  met  her  first  on 
the  tennis  court.  There  was  only 
one  on  which  one  could  play  with- 
out tripping  over  the  tape,  or  on  which 
the  Riviera  sun  did  not  blaze  down  upon 
the  head,  and  it  was  in  great  demand. 
The  English  Visitor  deplored  the  recent 
but  immense  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
for  a  game  that  had  once  been  uniquely 
English,  and  played  when  he  could.  He 
played  well  enough,  and  the  three 
Frenchmen  who  daily  invited  him  to 
make  a  fourth  found  him  competent. 
But  they  never  could  play  two  sets  run- 
ning, for  always,  just  outside  the  court, 
there  waited  the  Girl  from  St.  Rafael. 
She  waited  patiently,  racket  in  hand,  a 
white  cotton  dress  slipped  on  over  her 
bathing  suit.  She  looked  on  stolidly 
until  the  set  was  finished,  then  at  once, 
with  an  expectant  smile  on  her  face, 
stepped  upon  the  court.  Chivalry  is 
chivalry,  and  there  was  no  gainsaying 
her.  Everyone  knew  she  walked  four 
miles  every  day  from  St.  Rafael — she  had 
a  room  there  in  some  inferior  hotel — to 
play  tennis  and  bathe  at  the  Hotel  of  the 
Pines,  and  talk  to  the  visitors  if  they 
would  talk  to  her.  Some  people  said  she 
was  half-witted.  She  was  a  big  girl, 
with  a  fine  strong  frame  and  firm  white 
skin  that  refused  to  darken  like  other 
people's.  Her  arms  and  legs  were  big 
but  shapely,  her  face  .stolid  but  hand- 
some, her  closely  cropped  hair  polished 
and  shining.  Certainly  there  was  some- 
thing lacking  there,  some  sensitive  nerve 
was  wanting,  some  necessary  conscious- 
ness of  self  had  remained  undeveloped. 


She  played  tennis  abominably  and 
without  shame,  but  they  gave  her  the 
worst  player  as  partner,  and  it  was  soon 
over.  When  they  told  her  to  run,  she 
smiled  and  remained  where  she  was, 
making  awkward  passes  at  the  ball.  All 
she  had  was  strength,  and  when  she  hit 
the  ball  at  all  she  hit,  as  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  said,  "like  a  kicking  horse." 
She  looked  at  everyone  out  of  large, 
meaningless  blue  eyes  and  smiled 
woodenly. 

There  was  an  athletic  instructor  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Pines,  a  pleasant,  muscular 
young  man  who  gave  swimming  lessons 
and  held  Swedish  drill  classes  for  chil- 
dren and  adults.  He  could  stand  on  his 
head  with  hardly  a  quiver  for  ten  min- 
utes. The  Girl  would  stand  and  watch 
him,  utterly  unself-conscious  in  her  one- 
piece  bathing  suit.  One  day  she  too 
knelt  down  and  put  her  head  on  the 
ground. 

"Up  with  your  feet!"  cried  the  in- 
structor. She  tried,  but  flopped  over. 
He  helped  her,  and  the  English  Visitor 
who  was  watching  thought  he  saw  a 
look  of  satisfaction  on  her  upside-down 
countenance  when,  for  a  second  or  two, 
she  stood  alone.  She  tried  again  and 
again,  she  was  always  trying,  and  in  the 
end  someone  always  came  to  her  aid  and 
held  her  feet  up.     Then  she  was  satisfied. 

One  day  they  put  steps  on  the  raft, 
and  the  instructor  gave  an  exhibition  of 
fancy  diving.  The  Girl,  who  couldn't 
swim,  paddled  out  to  the  raft  in  a  canoe 
and  looked  on.  Then  she  tied  the  canoe 
to  the  raft  and  walked  majestically  up 
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the  steps.  She  stood  on  the  very  top, 
her  fine  body  a  target  for  many  pairs  of 
eyes.  The  instructor,  who  had  just 
dived,  was  in  the  water. 

"No!  No!"  he  shouted.  "You  will 
hurt  yourself." 

Without  a  word  she  turned  her  back 
and  flunf]^  herself  off.  As  a  backward 
dive  it  was  signally  unsuccessful;  as  a 
piece  of  cool  courage  it  was  immense. 
And  great  was  the  splash  thereof.  The 
instructor  heli)ed  her,  gasping,  back  to 
the  raft.  Three  times  she  did  this,  then 
got  into  the  canoe  again  and,  with  a  look 
of  mild  satisfaction  on  her  face,  paddled 
back  to  the  l)each.  She  was  never  seen 
on  the  raft  again.  Some  deep-seated 
and  obscure  honor  seemed  satisfied.  She 
contented  herself  with  standing  waist- 
deep  in  the  water,  trying  to  swim.  Before 
dinner,  her  handsome,  stolid  face  flushed 
from  the  day's  exertions,  it  was  her  habit 
to  sit  in  the  l)athing  pavilion  until  some- 
one offered  her  an  ajn'ritif — as  someone 
always  did — and  she  would  sip  it  con- 
tentedly. A  little  later  she  would  be 
seen  trudging  off  to  St.  Eafael. 

There  were  a  number  of  artists,  and 
an  art  dealer,  among  the  people  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Pines  and  the  cottages 
round  a})out.  The  former  were  hard  at 
work,  the  latter  was  resting.  One  day, 
however,  he  suggested  holding  an  auction 
sale  of  ])ictures  at  the  holel,  one-half  of 
the  proceeds  to  go  to  permanently  dis- 
abled soldiers,  the  other  half  to  the 
artists  themselves.  The  idea  was  ap- 
proved. All  the  artists  agreed  to  send 
at  least  one  picture,  all  the  visitors 
promised  to  l)id.  The  dealer  was  a 
good-humored  little  man  who  ran,  very 
successfully,  an  art  gallery  in  Paris  for 
modern  paintings,  and  he  knew  the 
artists,  and  they  liked  him. 

The  lOnglish  \  isitor  was  interested  in 
painting  and  talked  to  the  dealer  a  good 
deal.  One  hot  day,  a  week  before  the 
sale,  they  were  sitting  out  under  the 
trees  when  the  Girl  came  and  joined 
them.     She  went  straight  to  the  dealer. 

"I  would  like  to  paint  a  j)icture  for  the 
sale,"  she  said,  without  preamble. 


"You,  mademoiselle?  But  do  you 
paint?" 

"No.  But  I  would  like  to  paint  a 
picture  for  the  auction  sale." 

"Have  you  ever  painted  anything?" 

"No,  I  have  never  painted  anything 
at  all." 

The  dealer  smiled  delightedly. 

"Very  well,  mademoiselle,  all  the  same 
you  shall  paint  a  picture  for  the  sale." 

"What  shall  I  paint?"  she  asked,  fix- 
ing him  with  her  expressionless  blue  eyes. 

The  dealer  threw  a  humorous  look  at 
the  English  Visitor. 

"What  shall  you  paint?  Let  me  see. 
You  shall  paint  two  lemons  on  a  plate 
with  a  knife  beside  them." 

"And  a  table  for  them  to  rest  upon?" 

"But  certainly,  a  table  for  them  to 
rest  upon." 

"And  tell  me  how  to  paint  them." 

The  dealer  squirmed  with  enjoyment. 

"Paint  the  lemons  very  bright  yellow, 
with  a  bright  red  line  all  around  them. 
Paint  the  plate  gray-white,  the  knife 
gray,  and  the  table  brown." 

"Yes.     And  how  big  shall  I  paint  it?" 

The  dealer  outlined  a  picture  with  his 
hands. 

"So  big." 

"And  will  you  hang  it  for  me?" 

"But  certainly,  mademoiselle." 

She  turned  to  go. 

"I  will  bring  it  in  two  days,  monsieur," 
she  said  and  walked  away. 

The  dealer  turned  eyes  that  bulged 
with  amazement  upon  the  English 
Visitor. 

*' But  it  is  immense!  It  is  exquisite! 
It  is  formidable!  You  heard?  That 
unfortunate  young  girl  is — "  He  tapped 
his  forehead. 

"Don't  you  know  who  she  is,"  the 
English  Visitor  asked,  "or  anything 
about  her?" 

The  dealer  niach^  a  gesture  with  his 
hands.  • 

"They  say  she  is  a  mannequin  in  some 
shop  in  Paris.  You  see  for  yourself,  the 
figure  is  elegant — but  for  the  brain,  I  do 
not  know." 

Two  days  later  the  English  Visitor  and 
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the  art  dealer  were  again  talking  under 
the  pines  when  the  Girl  approached, 
holding  something  gingerly  in  her  out- 
stretched hands. 

"Foi7d,  monsieur."  She  presented 
him  with  a  canvas  upon  which  the  paint 
was  not  yet  dry. 

Eagerly  the  English  Visitor  leaned  for- 
ward to  look.  The  Girl  had  done 
exactly  what  she  had  agreed  to  do. 
Upon  a  distorted  brown  oblong  there 
rested  a  lop-sided  gray  plate  without 
shadows  or  high-lights.  Upon  the  plate 
were  two  voluptuous,  lemonlike  shapes 
painted  in  bright,  pure  yellow  and  out- 
lined, with  extreme  neatness,  by  a  broad 
red  line.  Beside  the  plate  there  lay, 
innocent  of  perspective,  a  long  gray  ob- 
ject that  was  quite  obviously  a  knife. 
The  Girl  stood  at  the  dealer's  elbow, 
regarding  the  canvas  as  a  cow  might  look 
at  her  first  calf. 

From  a  little  distance  the  art  dealer's 
small  son  perceived  that  something  was 
going  on  of  which  he  knew  nothing  and 
with  a  rush  precipitated  himself  towards 
his  father.  Failing  to  stop  in  time,  he 
dashed  into  the  chair,  and  the  picture 
flew  out  of  the  dealer's  hands  and  fell, 
.paint  down,  in  the  gravel. 

There  was  a  cry  from  the  girl — a  cry 
from  the  heart.  She  picked  up  the  can- 
vas, looked  at  it,  and  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheeks. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  too  bad,  it  is  too  bad!" 
she  cried,  unable  to  control  her  sobs. 
"Look,  monsieur!" 

The  art  dealer  turned  from  the  child 
he  was  scolding  and  took  the  picture. 

"But  it  is  not  so  bad,  mademoiselle," 
he  assured  her,  kindly.  "See,  it  will 
soon  be  all  right." 

With  infinite  care  he  removed  with  the 
point  of  his  knife  the  particles  that  ad- 
hered to  the  canvas.  Where  the  paint 
was  scraped  off  he  replaced  it,  as  one 
replaces  a  bit  of  turf  on  the  links.  She 
had  laid  the  paint  on  generously. 

"There,  mademoiselle,  it  is  as  good  as 
new." 

She  inspected  it  and  smiled,  the  tears 
still  wet  on  her  cheeks. 


"It  is  perfect  again,"  she  said.  All 
was  well. 

"You  will  come  to  the  auction  sale,  of 
course,  mademoiselle.'^" 

"But,  certainly,  monsieur." 

"If  you  leave  the  picture  with  me  I 
will  take  care  of  it  and  see  that  it  is  well 
hung." 

Her  face  fell. 

"But—" 

He  understood. 

"You  would  perhaps  like  to  keep  it 
yourself  until  the  day.?" 

"If  monsieur  would  be  so  kind." 

A  little  later  the  English  Visitor  saw 
her  showing  it  to  the  athletic  instructor, 
and  all  and  sundry  who  were  on  the 
beach  at  that  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sale  she  walked 
in  from  St.  Rafael,  wearing  a  simple 
white  dress  embellished  with  fine  drawn- 
work.  Her  large  and  stately  head  was 
wrapped,  turbanlike,  in  a  bright  silk 
scarf — a  fashion  with  ladies  on  the  Ri- 
viera that  summer.  She  went  at  once  to 
her  painting,  which  occupied  a  com- 
manding place  on  the  wall  and,  without 
glancing  at  the  others,  sat  down  as 
near  her  handiwork  as  possible.  People 
smiled  discreetly.  The  art  dealer  had 
told  them  all  about  the  picture.  They 
were  prepared  to  have  a  little  fun. 
Everyone  meant  to  bid.  The  girl  was 
poor — and  it  would  be  a  good  joke. 

As  the  poet  began  to  read  his  poems 
three  newcomers  came  out  of  the  dining 
room  and  sat  in  the  front  row.  They 
had  come  by  motor,  had  dined  late,  and 
had  not  changed  their  clothes.  The 
English  Visitor  said  to  himself  when  he 
saw  them,  "The  Midlands — probably 
Manchester.  This  place  is  getting  too 
well  known  by  English  people.  It's  a 
pity."  They  were  father,  mother,  and 
son.  Father  and  son  looked  dull  and 
bored,  but  the  mother  was  alert,  stout, 
be-spectacled.  She  had  that  eager,  con- 
fident, craning  look  of  one  who  fears  to 
miss  anything,  and  so  misses  everything. 
The  father  and  son  stared,  with  half- 
open  mouths,  at  the  poet  and  the  singer, 
while  the  mother  looked  devastatingly 
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comprehending  without  understanding  a 
word.  Then  the  actor  began  to  auction 
off  the  pictures  after  a  graceful  little 
speech.  One  by  one  they  were  taken 
down  from  the  wall  and  brought  to  his 
desk.  Ten,  perhaps,  had  gone,  before 
the  (iirl's  was  brought  up.  There  was  a 
general  craning  forward,  and  a  rustle  and 
buzz  that  was  not  lost  upon  the  woman 
from  Manchester.  She  put  up  another 
pair  of  glasses  and  examined  the  {)airi  I  ing. 

"Ciood  Lord!"  said  her  husband, 
"Looks  like  some  kind  of  disease." 

"Sshhh!"  said  his  wife.  '*  It\s  that 
very  modern  l^'rench  scliool.  It's  very 
clever.  See  how  interested  everyone  is. 
These  things  fetch  enormous  prices  now. 
I  wish  you'd  bid  sometliiiig,  Henry." 

"Twenty  francs,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, aloud,  with  a  devil-may-care  look. 
What  did  it  matter?  Tluy  didn't  know 
anybody,  and  nobody  knew  them.  He 
had  to  get  souh^  fun  out  of  this  somehow. 

"An  English  gentleman  has  bid 
twenty  francs  for  this  excellent  picture. 
That  is  already  a  beginning." 

"  Forty,"  said  someone.  "  Fifty,"  said 
the  English  Visitor.  He  was  sorry  for 
the  (lirl.  A  hundred,  a  luuidred  and 
fifty,  two  huudre<l,  []\rvv  hun(lr(>d,  the 
bidding  went. 

"1^'ive  'uudred,"  said  the  man  from 
Manchester,  after  a  nudge  from  his  wife. 

"Keep  on,"  she  whispered.  "See 
how  interested  they  all  are.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  it  was  by  that  man 
Braque." 

'^Fhe  bidding  went  up  to  a  thousaii<l. 

"l\vo  thousand,  fi\-e  'undred,"  said 
the  man  from  Manchester.  The  JMiglish 
Visitor  watched,  ai!iazed.  A  jinnped-u]) 
shopkeeper,  he  thought.  Hut  why — ? 
The  (Jirl  sat  unmoved,  hxiking  straight 
in  front  of  her.  Thr**'  I  h<)us;iii<l,  four 
thousand  tiie  art  dealer  was  in  it  now, 
he  had  sized  uj)  the  situation. 

"That's  only  about  thirty  pounds  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange,"  the 
woman  from  iManchester  whisixred. 
"Keep  on.  If  these  French  people  bid 
like  this,  it  means  something." 

"Surely  this  remarkable  painting  will 


not  go  for  a  mere  four  thousand  francs," 
said  the  actor.  No,  they  were  off  again. 
Four  thousand  five  hundred;  five  thou- 
sand— "Five  thousand  five  hundred," 
said  the  art  dealer,  who  felt  that  in  any 
case,  the  joke  was  worth  it.  The  man 
from  IVlanchester  began  to  be  both  im- 
pressed and  aniu)yed.  These  French 
people  were  always  talking  poverty,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  money  about. 
He'd  show  them  there  was  money 
in  England  too.  "Six  thousand."  The 
dealer  ran  him  up  to  eight  thousand  and 
deci(le<l  it  was  time  to  let  him  have  it. 
The  picture  was  knocked  down  to  the 
man  from  Manchester  for  eight  thousand 
francs.  The  stir  and  excitement  was 
tremendous.  IV<)j)le  even  cheered  and 
clapped.  Jjiter,  when  the  woman  from 
Manchester  saw  her  husband  part  with 
eight  large  thousand-franc  notes  she  was 
still  convinced  she  had  done  right. 

The   (lirl,   four   thousand   francs   the 
richer,  was  preparing  to  walk  back  to  St. 


Uafa 


;irt   deal(T  took  her  hand 


and  congratulated  her,  his  eyes  beaming 
with  enjoyment. 

"It  is  a  f)ity,  monsieur,  that  it  did  not 
go  to  ten  thousand  francs,"  she  said,  as 
she  wraj)ped  a  shawl  about  her. 

He  searched  her  face  for  a  hint  of 
understanding,  but  in  vain. 

"Still,  I  hope  you  are  pleased,  made- 
mois(»lle.  None  of  the  other  pictures 
fetched  as  much.'* 

"That  may  be  so.  I  will  paint  an- 
other for  you  next  year." 

"I  shall  remind  you  of  that,  made- 
moiselle.     (ioo<l-night ." 

"(iood -night,  monsieur." 

The  English  Visitor,  watching,  saw  her 
with  an  impassive  countenance  stuff  the 
francs  into  her  bag.  Then  she  .set  out, 
unaccornp.inied,  for  St.  Rafael. 

The  art  dealer,  mopping  his  hot  face, 
watched  her  go. 

"My(iod!  1 1  is  formidable,"  he  said, 
staring  after  her,  his  eyes  bulging  with 
amazement . 

The  English  \'isitor  f<lt  he  couldn't 
improve  on  that. 

"It  is  indeed,"  he  .said,  "formidable." 
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ANALYSIS  or  n,  conlcrnponiry  polil.i- 
L\  cil  l)<)(Iy  is  ,iJ>()iil  ,is  ,s;i,l,isr,'Ml,()ry 
-*-  ^"^  ;i,s  Ic.nniri/^!,  .in.ilorny  l)y  w;i,l(Iiinij^ 
,'i,  ^^yFim,'i,smFn  chiss,  ,'mi<I  ;is  .Mciinilcis  I  lir 
(li;i,^M()si,s  of  ."U'liinl  ni;il;Mli(  s  whose  pos- 
sessors insisi,  oil  l)r(  ;i,l  liiii^  ;m<l  w;ilkiii<^' 
;ihoiiL  If  llicy  woiiM  only  (li<\  ;i,  proper 
posl-iiiorlcin  woiiM  perluips  r(  veil  vvlhil, 
Ii.'mI  re.illy  fx'eii  (lie  iii.iller  vvilli  lliem. 
Siiiee  lliey  iiisisl  on  livin;.';  lliey  ninsl,  f)e 
s;ilisli(ul  Willi  guesses. 

l\'ii  ye.'irs  ;i,^o  l.liis  Novenijjer  lliere 
oeenrred  e.isl.  of  I  lie  IMiiiu'  wli;il,  liish)- 
ri;ins  cdl  ,1,  '' revoliil  ion/'  KnI,  il  imisl, 
nol,  he  eiivis.'i^cd  ;is  reseiiiMiii^  llie 
l^'reneli  or  I  lie  Kiissi.in  K.evolnl  ions.  1 1, 
w.'is  esseiil  i.illy  llie  :u\  of  ,1  peoples  Ih.il, 
insi  iiK'lively  .'Uid  by  edne.il  ion  prefers 
'Njuiel,  ;i,n<l  order''  l,o  polilicil  freedom 
arid  ili(^  riglil  l,o  |>I<iy  I  li<'  |)i;ino  ,i,fl<'r  len 
IMV1.  (ileiKndly  s|)ea,kin«^,  lew  |)ersoiis 
were  Inirl, :  lliere  was  no  Therm i<l(>t\  no 
guilloline,  no  Maral  or  ITolKspierre  or 
J^("iiin.  1 1  was  a,  (ilerniaii  revolnlion,  a, 
r(!Speel,a,l)le,  orderly,  selfconi  rolled,  de- 
eeiil,  middle-class  revolnlion.  \  Cl.  il 
a,eeoniplislied  on<'  tiling.  Onl  of  a,  led- 
eraJ  Mmpir(^  of  Iweiily-five  sovereign 
sbiLoH  undcM-  IIk^  Iiegemony  of  I  he  si  rong- 
estof  lliem,  Prussia,,  il.  ejeele<l  I  he  I  wen- 
ty-fiv(^  sovenMgns  and  palled  the  rv- 
sidmim  inl.o  a,  fed(U\"d  l{,e|)nl>lie.  The 
sovereigns  lia,<l  l,o  go,  hut,  no  one  <lr(  ani<'<l 
of  eallmg  lliem  l.o  slern  a,<("onnl,  for  I  he 
fearful  mess  Ihey  had  reeenlly  made 
of  llie  res'  puhllai  eommil.lx^l  lo  llieir 
charge.  Thai  mess  t,h(^  vasL  majorily  of 
(iermans  si, ill  ignore  or  deny. 

All  of  this  merely  hy  way  of  ilhis- 
IniLing  liow  csseiilially  nn revolutionary 


I  he  (lermaii  H.evoliilion  was,  a,nd  lo  ex- 
plain why  I  he  siieee<'diiig  K('f)nl)lie  is 
si  ill  <lnl  lered  up  wilh  I  line  honon^d  jnnk 
h'fl,  from  I  he  (incicn.  rnjimc. 

W\,  lliis  K,epnl)lie,  (^xhansled  hy  I, he 
worsi,  of  all  wars,  la.den  by  hislory  wilh  a, 
somlxr  herilage,  liked  l)y  few  and  haled 
l)y  many,  I  he  push  hall  of  llie  sneeessfnl 
Allies,  aiilomal  leally  scjiieezed  of  any 
|)rosperily  in  I  he  form  of  reparal  ions,  has 
nol,  only  la,sle<l  len  years,  l)nl  has  grown 
inlo  mind  a,n<l  ninsele  iinlil  lo-day  ev<'n 
llie  ma.h'onlenls  arc^  rnefiilly  a,dinilling 
Ihal.  I  he  "child"  has  oiilgrown  ils  piK^r- 
pera.l  dangers  and  will  live. 

Thai  il  has  doiK^  so  is  due  in  pari  lo 
llie  hislorical  inomenl  (iinpro|)ilioiiS  lo 
monarchies)  hiil  much  more  lo  t,li(^  sliih- 
horii  good  sense  of  I  h<^  people.  Middk^- 
class,  mirevohilionary,  self-salisfied  Ihey 
are;  hiil  lh<'y  knew  whal  Ihey  wauled 
and  snhslaiil  ially  Ihey  gol  il. 

n<'neaih  rrnssian  mililarism  and  Ihe 
uniforms  of  former  rococo  royally  there 
ha,d  always  exislecj  a,  living  (jlerman 
I  ra,<lilion  of  sliirdy,  eomiriercial,  middle- 
<'lass  indep<'ndeiM'e  lh<^  spiril  of  Ihe 
llansa,  I5un<l  and  l,h<'  fre(^  imperial 
<ili<'S.  I^lvcn  wwiUr  Ihe  la,l(^  l^.mpire, 
pla.ccs  like  llanihiirg  a,h<l  Bremen  look 
prid(^  in  I  heir  "repiihlican  independ- 
ence." 

This  spiril  did  nol  cause  Ihe  Kcvolu- 
lion:  it:  did  not,  waiil  the  Kx^voliilion. 
Bui  il,  a,|)propria,led  lli<^  B>epuhlie.  The 
''general"  in  a.  spike<l  lielmel  gave  place 
lo  lli(^  "geiKM-al  maiiagxtr"  in  a.  frock 
(!()a,L 

Middle-class  Cermany,  assisled  hy 
tho.se  (iernian  masses  whom  iiolhing  ])ul 
Ihc  iiiosl  benign  of  socialist  creeds  dis- 
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tirjguislics  from  ilic;  oUier  })urgliers, 
saved  the  Republic  from  four  serious 
dangers. 

I'he  first  was  i)(Tli;i.f)s  tlie  most  im- 
mediate ;uid  vivid.  Jt  was  tlie  dan^^er  of 
suceum}>in[(  to  the  tiger  ean-sses  of  the 
nearby  Russians  and  "goijig  bolshevist." 
The (ierm, 'in extremists  -[>erson;dly high- 
ly gifled  hoped  lo  make,  Jiot  a  shoddy 
shift,  but  a  (irst-ehiss,  all-wool  revolu- 
tion. As  their  synd>ol  they  chose  Spar- 
tacus,  the  gladiator  rebel  of  ancient 
Rome!  Hut  Miss  (lern)ania  succeeded 
not  only  in  escai)ing  him,  but  in  j)ersuad- 
ing  the  socialists  who  still  i>ossesse(l  the 
real  power — Ebert,  Noske,  Scheide- 
mann — to  acce[)t  the  responsibility  for 
using  the  battered  old  army  in  hunting 
Sf)artacus  down.  Onc^e  recreated,  the 
army  could  be  de[)euded  uj)on  to  defend 
the  hiind  that  fed  it.  It  has  done  so. 
'J'he  conurninists  polled  in  the  May  elec- 
tion of  this  year  about  one-ninth  of  the 
total  votes — which  suits  the  middle  class 
exactly.  Nothing  is  so  cfTicacious  as  a 
strong  connnunisi  party  in  keeping  the 
moderate  social  democrals  pliable  and 
conservative. 

Hul  the  (ierman  leaders  weathered  a 
second  danger.  Ready  as  they  were  to 
utilize  the  reactionary  army  and  the  em- 
blems of  the  late  God-graced  Empire 
against  obstreixTous  workers,  the  "gen- 
eral managers"  had  not  the  tiniest  inten- 
tion  of  restoring  the  former  fauna  of 
court  and  barracks  to  its  unapj)roach- 
nble  eminence.  Jn  former  days  even  a 
licrr  i*ri\y  ("ommercial  ('ouncillor  was  a 
kind  of  second-class  sid)ject  whose  daugh- 
ter could  not  intelligibly  asj)ire  to  honor- 
able matrimony  with  the  littlest  llvrr 
Lcutnant  of  the  (J  nan  Is.  Under  the  new 
regime,  I^'rau  Major's  Widow  So-and-so 
would  be  only  too  haj)py  to  be  courted 
by  the  chief  heir  to  the  West  (ierman 
('oal  Mines  or  by  the  senior  manager  of 
the  I  niled  Halh  Mat  Manufacturers, 
G.  m.  b.  II. 

Therefore,  when  a  certain  Ilerr  Kapp 
made  an  armed  attem|)t  to  restore  the 
cheery  old  atmosphere  of  l*ots(lam,  the 
middle-class  leaders  were  not  sorrv  to  see 


the  working  classes  paralyze  the  move- 
ment by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts  known  to  history.  Later,  when 
former  Quartermaster  General  Erich 
Ludendorff  re[)eated  the  attempt  as  a 
prelude  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews, 
the  Free  Masons,  the  Christian  religion 
and  g(;neral  culture  from  Ciermany,  the 
"genctral  managers  "and  their  delegates, 
the  cabinet  ministers,  actually  scotched 
that  little  mutiny  }>y  the  threat  of  meet- 
ing the  j)articipants  with  the  stony-faced 
lieichswehr. 

Restoration  in  its  gold-laced  monarch- 
ical pomp,  or  even  in  Ludendorff's 
Bavarian  breeches,  did  not  seem  to 
chime  with  the  general  need  for  inter- 
national peace,  commercial  understand- 
ing, ar.d  foreign  credits. 

That  the  Republic  survived  the  infla- 
tion famine  and  the  epidemic  of  psycho- 
f)atliic  arithnu^tic  which  accomf)anied  it 
is,  however,  a  token  of  incredibly  sound 
nerves.  The  inflation  may,  as  some  ex- 
perts aver,  have  cost  the  nation  little  or 
nothing  as  such  *;  but  it  involved  a  cap- 
ital shift  of  a  most  painful  tyi)e  and,  as  its 
residuum,  left  the  educated  professional 
class— generally  considered  a  nation's 
finest — completely  pauperized.  As  a 
strain  on  a  peoj)le  already  fearfully  de- 
bilitated by  the  pernicious  anemia  of 
war  losses  and  underfeeding,  it  was 
without  equal.  As  a  test  of  national 
stamina  it  has  never  been  duplicated. 

It  is  true  that  to  the  reigning  *' general 
managers"  inflation  oflen  brought  no 
loss  and,  in  some  cases,  concrete  advan- 
tages. There  is  evidence  for  the  belief 
that  some  at  least  of  th(^  commercial  and 
industrial  leaders  saw  both  where  infla- 
tion was  going  and  how  it  might  be 
st()pi)ed,  but  i)referre(l  to  let  it  lake  its 
course  rather  than  submit  to  French  de- 
mands and  pay  reparations.  The  break- 
down of  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr 
and  the  offer  of  the  Dawes  Plan  coin- 
cided with  the  total  deli(piescences  of  the 
currency.  The  leaders  met  in  council, 
promoted  a  few  simple  laws,  announced 

•  Sif  Uobert  Crozier  Li)ng:  Thf  Myihology  of 
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that  a  new  currency  had  been  created, 
waved  their  hands  three  times — and  the 
entire  people  accepted  the  miracle.  No 
nation  with  less  patience  and  unreason- 
ing faith  could  have  survived  so  mag- 
nificently. 

But  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  Re- 
public was  in  the  mastery  of  its  own  emo- 
tions. To  those  familiar  with  the  world 
situation  during  and  immediately  after 
the  War  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  a 
remarkably  heroic  but  hopelessly  beaten 
nation  resolving  to  bow  its  head  and 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  But  this 
condition  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion a  people  animated  by  a  passionate 
self  righteousness. 

The  Germans  entered  the  War  more 
enthusiastically  than  the  Allies.  Al- 
most to  the  end  they  were  heartened  by 
tales  of  unbroken  victory.  When  the 
break  came  they  were  entirely  unpre- 
pared for  it.  Their  leaders  saw  the  op- 
portunity popular  ignorance  offered  and 
invented  the  " stab-in-the-back  legend" 
in  order  to  protect  themselves.  Worse, 
this  people  had  been  nourished  for  gener- 
ations on  a  supposed  superiority.  In 
submitting  to  the  victorious  Allies,  "the 
land  of  Kultur''  was  bowing  down  to 
"inferiors,"  who  for  some  inexplicable 
reason  were  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms 
to  "unbeaten  Germany." 

Time  and  time  again  during  the  last 
decade,  various  hotheads  were  on  the 
point  of  leading  the  Republic  into  some 
new  adventure  which  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  sealed  the  national  ruin.  At 
the  time  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  Po- 
land, during  the  Ruhr  occupation,  it 
took  a  steady  head  to  prevent  passionate 
demagogues  from  leading  a  misinformed 
and  desperate  people  against  the  "hered- 
itary enemy."  That  the  wiser  councils 
of  Stresemann  and  the  business  leaders 
prevailed  proves  both  the  sagacity  and 
docility  of  the  German  masses. 

And  so,  in  four  different  ways,  the  Re- 
public has  withstood  danger  that  might 
have  been  mortal. 

But  Germany  has  gone  farther:  it  has 
entirely  recovered  its  political  equilib- 


rium, and  most  of  its  political  inde- 
pendence. France  and  Britain  already 
seem  half  willing  to  discuss  a  premature 
evacuation  of  the  Rhineland;  in  any  case, 
the  occupation  ceases  automatically  in 
1935.  And  although  unarmed,  the  Re- 
public has  a  foreign  policy  of  its  own, 
which,  within  limits,  it  can  choose  for 
itself.  Though  Western  Europe  is  still 
somewhat  suspicious,  the  United  States 
seems  to  place  unlimited  trust  in  the 
sister  Republic.  And  such  trust  is  no 
mere  abstract  gift. 

Industrial  production  rises  like  molten 
lava  in  a  volcano.  V\^orking  along  Ameri- 
can lines,  the  German  manufacturers  are 
turning  the  wares  out  faster  than  ever 
before — almost  faster  than  the  world 
will  buy  them.  And  although  the  dom- 
inant few  are  exploiting  a  peculiar  eco- 
nomic situation  and  extracting  the  ut- 
most in  high  profits  from  their  own  prop- 
ertyless  fellow-citizens,  the  standard  of 
living,  except  for  a  portion  of  the  former 
propertied  middle  class,  is  hardly  lower 
than  before  the  War  and,  for  many  types 
of  worker,  considerably  higher.  The 
shop-owning  class  flounces  in  motor  cars 
and  furs. 

The  quality  of  this  fact  emerges  from 
the  thought  that  since  1924  Germany 
has  been  paying  reparations  at  a  rate 
rising  this  autumn  to  six  hundred  twen- 
ty-five million  dollars  annually,  and 
transforming  her  machinery  with  money 
borrowed  at  exorbitant  interest.  Yet 
despite  this,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  ex- 
perts that,  while  Germany  could  pay  the 
sums  foreseen  in  the  Dawes  Plan,  an  op- 
portunity for  reducing  them  will  be 
granted  before  long.  And  in  the  mean- 
time, despite  expenditures  for  new  plants, 
over  and  above  reparations,  not  counting 
all  money  borrowed,  the  nation  saved  in 
1927  a  sum  not  much  less  than  two  bil- 
lion dollars.  No  such  example  of  eco- 
nomic rebound  has  ever  been  chronicled 
before. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  aided  by 
time,  the  Republic  has  gradually  won 
the  confidence  of  the  vast  majority  of  its 
citizens.     It  is  doubtful  if,  in  1923,  half 
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the  Germans  were  convinced  republi- 
cans. To-day  I  imagine  not  less  than 
eighty  per  cent  would  express  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  present  form  of  government. 
The  remaining  fifth  are  anything  but  a 
united  team.  On  one  side  are  the  com- 
munists, shouting  for  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  xVs  bass  to  their  treble 
are  the  super-patriots  and  fascisti,  who 
bark  their  hunger  for  a  *' dictator''  into 
the  stiller  political  interludes.  While 
apart,  sulky  and  mysterious,  defiant, 
irritable,  are  the  dissatisfied  government 
officials  and  educators — the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oligarchy  that  has  irre- 
trievably fallen  from  power.  The  army 
and  navy  cannot  stomach  the  loss  of  pres- 
tige, the  civil  servants  the  loss  of  power, 
the  professors  the  loss  of  pomp  and  social 
eminence  which  the  Revolution  caused. 
Yet  little  by  little,  as  the  years  go  by  and 
William  lingers  in  Holland,  they  too  for- 
get and  silently  fall  into  line.  A  high- 
school  teacher  who  last  August  11th  neg- 
lected to  celebrate  Constitution  Day 
with  fitting  reverence  was  solemnly  re- 
buked by  his  students.  .  .  . 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  think  it  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  German 
Republic  will  stand. 

II 

All  the  same,  it  will  not  remain  the 
same  in  structure  and  content  as  it  is  to- 
day. Only  seldom  do  Germans  volun- 
tarily agree  about  anything  important; 
but  nearly  all  of  them  believe  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  about  the  Ger- 
man Constitution.  The  difficulty  is 
merely,  to  decide  in  which  direction  it 
should  be  changed. 

The  German  political  system  was  bor- 
rowed and  pieced  out  from  the  Ameri- 
can, the  British,  the  French,  and  the 
Swiss  forms  of  government.  These  sys- 
tems are  all  "democratic,"  and  there  the 
resemblance  ends.  As  the  adage  runs: 
in  America  the  President  rules,  in  Eng- 
land the  Cabinet,  in  France  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  in  Switzerland  the 
people.     Now   in   Germany   the   peoi)le 


elect  a  president  for  a  French  term  of 
seven  years,  who  has  all  but  American 
powers,  but  whose  ministers  are  respon- 
sible to  the  Reichstag  in  a  truly  British 
fashion,  and  whose  decisions  can  be  over- 
ridden by  popular  referenda  on  Swiss 
lines.     And  here  disagreement  begins. 

The  old  officials  who  formerly  ruled 
the  country  in  a  rather  irresponsible 
fashion  consider  that  the  Reichstag,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  elected  House,  has  too 
much  power,  and  the  President  too  little. 
They  would  like  to  see  the  President 
name  the  Cabinet  regardless  of  parlia- 
mentary approval — that  is,  they  would 
so  long  as  Hindenburg  remains  President. 
They  made  no  such  suggestion  in  the 
time  of  his  predecessor,  the  socialist  sad- 
dler, Friedrich  Ebert. 

A  few  democrats  would  like  to  see  the 
President  stripped  of  the  powers  vested 
in  him  under  Article  48  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, namely  the  right  to  rule  without 
legislative  acts  in  case  of  danger  to  "pub- 
lic safety  and  order"  until  the  Reichstag 
is  able  to  meet  and  expressly  command 
him  to  stop. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  business  men 
would  like  to  have  the  present  Econom- 
ic iVdvisory  Board  {Rcichsmrtschaftsrat) 
transformed  into  a  real  legislative  body 
whose  members  would  have  even  more 
complete  sympathy  with  the  require- 
ments of  big  business. 

Doubtless,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
all  these  reforms.  But,  since  there  is  no 
serious  move  to  carry  through  any  of 
them,  matters  go  on,  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily, as  they  are.  Underneath,  the 
distrust  of  parliamentary  methods  grows 
and  grows. 

And  it  is  not  much  better  with  the 
administrative  system.  The  German  Re- 
public is  a  federation  comj^osed  of  eight- 
een states,  many  of  which  still  send  dip- 
lomats to  represent  them  in  the  others. 
Some  of  them,  like  Bavaria,  are  aggres- 
sively sovereign  on  all  occasions,  and 
from  time  to  time  have  to  be  brought  to 
their  senses  by  threats  of  economic  boy- 
cott. Others  are  weary  of  their  loneli- 
ness and  seek  incorporation  with  Prussia. 
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For  Prussia  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent  larger 
than  all  of  the  rest  of  them  together. 
No  one  knows  just  where  the  rights  of 
the  central  government — the  Reich— be- 
gin and  where  those  of  the  several  states — 
the  Laender.  The  Reich,  excepting  for 
the  hundred  thousand  strong  Reichs- 
wehr,  has  no  sufficient  executive.  Yet 
the  Reich  levies  and  collects  nearly  all 
the  taxes,  and  the  Laender  receive  them 
to  spend,  not  on  a  proportional  basis,  but 
according  to  the  political  pressure  they 
can  bring  to  bear  on  Berlin — which  is 
nice  for  the  Laender  but  makes  adminis- 
tration expensive,  as  Agent  General  Sey- 
mour Parker  Gilbert  has  not  failed  to 
proclaim.  And  so  there  are  many  plans 
about  financial  and  administrative  sim- 
plification, a  process  which  some  people 
like  ex-chancellor  Hans  Luther  would 
like  to  begin  by  annihilating  republican 
Prussia  for  the  benefit  of  reactionary 
Bavaria  and  Wuerttemberg;  while  others 
would  do  away  with  all  the  hereditary 
States  and  Statelets  in  favor  of  a  central- 
ized system  like  modern  France.  Once 
again  there  is  no  cause  for  haste. 

The  meatiest  bone  of  contention  is, 
however,  the  electoral  system.  It  is 
much  too  complicated  to  describe  in 
short  compass,  but  you  can  take  it  from 
those  who  know  that  it  is  the  perfect 
system — entirely  just,  so  far  as  human 
ingenuity  can  make  it,  and  so  contrived 
that  only  party  units  or  residues  of  less 
than  sixty  thousand  votes  fail  to  count  in 
the  apportioning  of  seats  in  the  Reichs- 
tag. In  other  words,  in  Germany  the 
majority  of  voters  rule.  That  is,  they 
would  rule  if  there  v/ere  any  majority. 
There  isn't.  The  German  voters  are  no 
more  united  than  the  German  philoso- 
phers or  the  German  students  or  the 
German  reformers.  In  this  year's  elec- 
tion to  the  Reichstag  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  parties  were  in  the  field,  and 
about  fourteen  managed  to  elect  one  or 
more  deputies.  Out  of  about  490  legis- 
lators, the  most  numerous  party,  which 
is  that  of  the  social  democrats,  numbers 
154,  and  the  smallest  party  has  2  mem- 
bers.    It  would  take  all  of  the  three 


strongest  parties  to  form  a  workable 
majority  and  of  course  these  parties, 
representing  major  currents,  cannot 
possibly  unite.  Most  working  majori- 
ties have  at  least  five  or  six  parties  be- 
hind them.  Keeping  them  together  is 
like  collecting  live  guinea  pigs  on  an  un- 
fenced  lawn. 

It  is  a  perfect  system  on  paper.  But 
it  creates  a  party  machine  at  least  as  im- 
pregnable as  any  in  the  United  States, 
prevents  any  real  contact  between  voter 
and  legislator  (the  former  votes  for  a  list, 
not  for  a  candidate)  and  enables  any 
strong  group  of  malcontents,  cranks,  or 
reformers  to  elect  just  enough  repre- 
sentatives to  keep  the  others  from  doing 
anything  against  the  v/ishes  of  the  self- 
same malcontents,  cranks,  and  reformers. 
Compared  with  the  parliamentary  posi- 
tion of  the  present  German  Reichstag, 
that  of  the  American  Senate,  with  a  few 
insurgents  holding  the  balance  between 
the  two  parties,  is  efficiency  personified. 

Most  Germans  believe  the  law  ought 
to  be  changed.  But  how  can  you  expect 
the  representatives  who,  under  any  other 
system,  would  almost  certainly  lose  their 
jobs,  to  vote  to  change  it.^^ 

Ill 

From  the  outside  the  German  Repub- 
lic looks  like  a  capitalistic  republic  simi- 
lar on  the  whole  to  France  or  the  United 
States.  But  the  closer  you  look,  the 
less  striking  is  the  resemblance.  Close 
examination  shows  the  German  Republic 
to  be  essentially  a  compromise  between 
the  old  empire  and  the  Western  democ- 
racies. The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Strese- 
mann,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
President  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg. 

Germany  of  to-day,  under  Western 
forms,  embodies  any  number  of  tradi- 
tions and  conceptions  that  have  carried 
over  from  the  past.  The  former  caste 
system  still  exists.  It  is  visible  in  the 
docility  of  the  masses,  their  almost  hys- 
terical respect  for  "quiet  and  order," 
and  their  inferiority  feeling  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  former  aristocracy  of  title, 
military  rank,  or  recognized  learning. 
The  industrial  leaders  that  came  to  the 
fore  under  the  old  system  naturally 
modelled  their  outlook  and  conduct  upon 
the  feudal  Kultur  aristocracy  into  whose 
company  they  had,  through  riches, 
forced  their  way.  There  still  prevails  in 
factories  and  forges  a  distinct  class  feel- 
ing which  the  very  conscious  "class 
struggle"  has  registered  but  by  no  means 
created.  I  know  German  bank  partners 
who,  on  principle,  would  not  dream  of 
associating  outside  the  oflBce  with  their 
own  managers. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  caste  system 
went  political  absolutism  and  an  hypos- 
tasis of  the  State  over  and  above  the 
people.  The  State  was  a  kind  of  huge 
umbrella  protecting  the  "subjects," 
ordering  and  shaping  their  several  wills 
and  purposes  according  to  a  wisdom  re- 
vealed only  to  a  small  group  of  natural 
rulers — politicians,  philosophers,  and 
policemen-  who  held  the  umbrella  stick. 

This  paternalism  has  been  slow  to 
vanish  before  the  constitutional  pens  of 
Weimar.  It  is  obvious  in  the  financial 
support  of  religion  by  the  State,  in  the 
rather  inordinate  police  power,  and  in 
the  wish  on  the  part  of  millions  to  be 
saved  from  political  responsibility  by  a 
"Dictator." 

From  the  State  everyone  expects  pro- 
tection and  the  healing  of  moral  and 
material  ills.  No  one  cries  out  when  the 
State  furthers  aggressive  commercial 
monopolies,  subsidizes  "national  utili- 
ties" in  private  hands,  rescues  financially 
embarrassed  firms,  acts  as  guarantor  for 
the  foreign  clients  of  other  firms,  viz.^  for 
Soviet  Russia,  allows  business  interests 
to  participate  directly  in  official  decisions 
likely  to  interest  them,  calls  upon  the 
National  Economic  Council  for  advice, 
and  permits  what  look  to  foreigners  as 
exploitatory  practices,  with  benevolent 
complacency. 

Yet  this  benevolence  to  capital  is  more 
than  off'set  by  corresponding  protection 
accorded  to  labor.  Except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  taxation,  where  the  German  masses 


bear  almost  inhuman  burdens,  the  work- 
ers' position  is  amazingly  advanced. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  German 
worker  benefits  by  (1)  compulsory  health 
insurance;  (2)  old  age  and  accident  insur- 
ance; (3)  unemployment  insurance.  Nu- 
merous laws  prevent  abuses — the  em- 
ployment of  children,  the  use  of  women 
and  minors  in  types  of  labor  beyond  their 
strength,  excessive  working  hours,  lack 
of  reasonable  protection  against  acci- 
dent. Collective  bargaining  is  a  recog- 
nized feature :  practically  speaking,  there 
is  not  an  open  shop  in  Germany.  More- 
over, provision  is  made  for  governmental 
arbitration  in  all  wages  differences,  with 
a  definite  procedure  that  allows  the 
strike  and  the  lockout  only  as  a  matter 
of  last  resort.  And  finally,  there  is  the 
Shop  Councils'  Law  which  provides  that 
two  seats  on  every  board  of  directors  in 
the  land  must  be  elected  by  the  em- 
ployees. This  gives  labor  access  to  the 
books;  that  the  actual  results  have  been 
meager  is  the  fault  of  the  workers  them- 
selves; they  were  not  prepared  for  au- 
thority. To-day  there  are  in  Saxony 
alone  seventy  schools  where  young 
workers  are  taught  to  be  efficient  "direc- 
tors."    In  time  their  power  will  be  felt. 

Furthermore,  the  Reich,  the  Federal 
States,  and  the  several  cities  are  almost 
all  in  business  on  their  own  account.  A 
complete  list  of  such  holdings  is  hard  to 
obtain,  but  they  include  power  plants, 
railways,  traction  companies,  mines, 
farms,  aluminum  factories,  china  facto- 
ries, and  banks.  The  general  form  is  a 
company  whose  stock  is  entirely  owned 
by  the  State  or  municipality;  or  again, 
mixed  administrations  in  which  the 
State  holds  only  the  majority  of  the 
stock,  the  remainder  being  in  private 
hands.  Direct  ownership  and  adminis- 
tration is,  I  believe,  limited  to  a  few 
model  farms,  etc. 

And  finally,  the  Reich  keeps  the  coal, 
potash,  and  nitrogen  industries  under 
permanent  control,  fixes  the  prices,  and 
infiuences  production  and  distribution. 

Here  is  small  place  for  individual 
laissez-Jnire  and,  as  a  result,  practically 
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every  group  of  industrialists  or  mer- 
chants in  the  entire  country  is  united 
into  a  price  or  production  cartel  (there 
are  more  than  two  thousand)  whose  pur- 
pose is  the  creation  and  exploitation  of  a 
monopoly.  Thanks  to  these  monopo- 
lies, the  cost  of  living  in  Germany  is  out- 
rageously high  in  proportion  to  incomes. 

But  free  competition  is  not  more  ab- 
horred by  the  owners  than  by  the  work- 
ers. Development  along  American  lines, 
so  far  as  it  affects  organization  and  men- 
tality, is  almost  necessarily  excluded: 
the  trade  unions  oppose  it  as  bitterly  as 
the  National  Association  of  German  In- 
dustry. 

In  considering  the  future  of  Germany 
this  hostility  to  individualism  must  be 
permanently  kept  in  mind. 

But  there  are  other  factors : 

Within  Germany  there  is  a  strong  com- 
munist party  and  just  across  Lithuania 
lies  Germany's  ally,  Soviet  Russia,  the 
only  communistic  state  in  the  world. 
The  German  problem  is  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  Russia  while  keeping 
domestic  communism  within  limits. 
And  on  this  account  the  present  Republic 
undoubtedly  tends  to  be  more  conserva- 
tive than  one  might  otherwise  have  ex- 
pected. The  rulers  at  any  moment  can 
be  deterred  from  radical  reform  by  the 
specter  of  communism. 

On  the  other  side,  one  finds  the  new 
Reichswehr  (combined  army  and  navy) 
acting  in  insolent  indifference  to  the  civil 
government,  which  is  too  weak  to  call 
the  officers  to  account  (especially  now, 
when  they  enjoy  the  protection  of  Presi- 
dent von  Hindenburg) ;  a  body  of  higher 
judges  and  state  attorneys  whose  politi- 
cal bias  reminds  one  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts;  a  solid  phalanx  of  civil 
servants  whose  notion  of  procedure  is  in- 
herent from  pre-war  days  when  an  offi- 
cial was  not  responsible  to  the  Reichs- 
tag or  the  public;  and  a  few  hundred 
thousand  youths  highly  organized  in 
"patriotic  associations"  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  the  changing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  a  reactionary  sense. 

The  German  Republic  is  to-day  a  can* 


vas  within  a  marvellous  frame.  On  top 
it  is  limited  by  the  intangible  privileges 
of  capital,  at  bottom  framed  by  the  me- 
ticulously written  rights  of  labor,  at  the 
left  by  the  menace  of  communism  and  at 
the  right  by  that  of  super-patriotic  re- 
volt. Somehow  or  other,  all  practical 
developments  have  to  be  kept  within 
these  bounds — to  say  nothing  of  those 
other  bounds  fixed  by  the  Allies  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

Germany  is  not  even  free — a  portion 
of  the  territory  is  occupied  by  foreign 
soldiers,  one  of  its  frontiers  is  "perma- 
nently "  disarmed,  the  opposite  frontier  is 
declared  "unacceptable."  The  country 
is  pledged  to  pay  tribute  for  an  unde- 
fined period  of  years,  still  struggles  under 
a  fantastic  shortage  of  capital,  and  is 
extremely  vulnerable  to  foreign  dis- 
approval. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  most  of  the 
public  life  seems  empty  agitation,  a 
Penelope-like  weaving  and  unweaving.? 

IV 

Synthetic  material  about  expected 
developments  is  extremely  slight.  Very 
eminent  novelists  like  Thomas  Mann 
limit  themselves  to  an  apostolic  credo 
expressing  "belief  in  their  country"  (it 
would  take  a  brave  man  to  say  anything 
else).  Of  critical  material  there  is  an 
abundance.  Between  Ludendorff  and 
the  disciples  of  Moscow  you  can  find  any- 
thing you  like.  But  it  rarely  comes 
down  to  nails.  An  exception  is  a  recent 
book,  Politische  Prognose  fur  Deutsch- 
landy  by  the  learned  doctor,  Willy  Hell- 
pach,  politician  and  savant,  physician 
and  one-time  democratic  presidential 
candidate.  In  seventy  entirely  fascinat- 
ing essays,  Doctor  Hellpach  examines 
nearly  every  phase  of  German  political 
and  social  structure,  from  the  role  of  the 
Jews  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  future. 
His  mind  is  shrewd,  his  emotions  less 
trustworthy,  since  he  suffers  acutely 
from  the  romantic  patriotism  common  to 
the  generation  that  reached  maturity 
before  the  War.     Hellpach  seems  chiefly 
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animated  by  the  wish  that  post-war 
Germany  shall,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
carry  on  the  tradition  which  prevailed 
before.  The  revolution  is  to  be,  not  a 
chasm  separating  past  and  present,  but 
a  bridge  leading  back  to  essentially 
venerable  tradition.  On  this  account 
he  considers  the  change  in  the  national 
banner  an  error,  but  the  privileged  posi- 
tion of  the  army,  the  civil  servants,  the 
plutocracy,  and  the  churches,  entirely 
nornud,  and  only  advocates  reform  from 
a  ''parliamentary"  to  a  more  "direct" 
democracy.  He  considers  heroes  the 
socialists  who  in  1918-1919  betrayed 
their  doctrine  to  preserve  order.  He 
hardly  conceals  his  contempt  for  the 
Poles,  dislikes  and  secretly  admires  the 
French,  looks  up  to  the  English,  considers 
that  Germany's  foreign  policy  ought  to 
be  based  upon  a  pivotal  friendship  with 
the  United  States  and  with  Russia.  In 
short,  his  extremely  challenging  work  is 
a  very  shrewd  defense  of  just  what  has 
occurred. 

Now,  were  the  Republic  a  kind  of  iso- 
lated I^ind  of  Oz,  approachable  only  by 
people  carried  thither  by  cyclones,  the 
internal  development  might  go  speedily 
forward,  and  what  look  like  super- 
Siit urate  political  solutions  would  begin 
to  crystallize.  But  Germany  is  in  Miffcl 
Euro  pa  and  cannot  even  dispose  of  her 
own  taxes  as  she  likes,  to  say  nothing  of 
her  army  and  navy.  For  this  reason, 
incipient  conflicts  will  be  slow  to  erupt; 
and  a  cautious  observer  can  at  most  only 
indicate  some  of  the  j^oints  where  ex- 
plosion is  liable  to  occur. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween politics  and  economics.  Though 
the  old  State  blatantly  placed  its  power 
behind  private  business,  it  never  for  an 
instant  relaxeii  control.  As  the  State 
(meaning  the  Umbrella  Holders)  was 
above  jxirties,  so  it  planeil  above  the 
factories  and  department  stores.  Pre- 
war Germany  was  not  a  plutocracy. 
But  when  the  old  oligarchy  was  de- 
throned, the  men  of  machines  and  money 
were  not  slow  in  seeing  the  advantages  of 
emancipation.     Germany     is    one     im- 


mense workshop;  over  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  employed  in  industry 
and  manufacture.  Therefore,  the  new 
leaders  proclaimed  that  the  "era  of 
politics"  had  given  place  to  the  "era  of 
economics,"  and  that  what  was  wanted 
was  government  of  business  men,  by 
business  men,  for  business  men.  Certain 
of  the  more  imaginative  leaders  are  al- 
ready dreaming  of  a  world  spanned  and 
controlled  by  a  network  of  purely  trade 
organizations,  a  vast  interlocking  cor- 
poration '* managed"  by  men  in  a  tower, 
Avho  usually  turn  out  to  be  strikingly 
like  the  dreamers.  In  other  words,  they 
foresee  a  development  which  envisages, 
first,  the  gradual  overcoming  of  the 
national  state,  then,  perhaps,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  "European  Industrial  Terri- 
tories, Ltd.,"  and  finally,  business  con- 
trol of  the  world. 

In  numbers  such  men  are  few.  In 
money,  imagination,  and  courage  they 
must  not  be  underestimated.  It  is  just 
possible  that  they  possess  prophetic  gifts. 
But  woe  to  a  world  which  they  might 
rule ! 

On  the  side  of  economics  we  find  also 
the  mass  of  workingmen.  At  the  last 
election  forty-two  per  cent  of  all  votes 
were  cast  for  socialism  or  communism — 
for  the  butter  on  the  bread.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  at  least  half  of  Germany  stands 
for  a  new  order  in  which  purely  economic, 
materialistic  interests  will  be  permitted 
to  organize  society.  Only,  to  the  inter- 
natiotiale  of  capitalists  in  towers,  the 
workers  prefer  the  "real  inicrnaiionale^* 
of  party  secretaries  and  People's  Com- 
missioners. 

Bitter  is  the  opposition  to  this  "eco- 
nomic" conception  of  the  State.  On 
the  whole,  the  dispossessed  oligarchy, 
the  army  and  navy,  the  civil  service,  the 
professional  classes,  the  impoverished 
l)ourgeoisie,  and  the  big  land-owners, 
with  such  jx-asants  as  they  can  attract 
to  their  standards,  unite  in  hating  the 
privileged  positions  reached  by  self-con- 
scious capital  and  organized  labor.  It  is 
they  who  call  out  for  the  strengthening 
of    the    presidential    office,    they    who 
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desire  the  Reichstag  prerogatives  limited, 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  strengthening 
their  own  position  as  mere  consumers 
and  men  of  mind.  Here  is  the  seed-bed 
of  reaction.  Those  rich  employers  who 
subsidize  the  patriotic  organizations  do 
so  with  the  idea  of  using  them  against 
labor.  In  their  hearts  they  want  no 
"Dictator."  For,  confessed  or  not,  the 
ideal  of  both  capital  and  labor  is  be- 
coming international.  As  the  years 
pass  both  labor  and  capital  grow  stronger 
and,  with  them,  the  "economic  concep- 
tion" of  the  State.  But  they  still  pay 
tribute  to  the  "patriots." 

United  as  they  are  against  the  middle 
class  and  the  peasant,  between  them- 
selves labor  and  capital  sway  back  and 
forth  in  a  mighty  conflict.  Labor 
strives  for  wages,  for  shorter  hours,  for 
lower  taxes,  for  a  bigger  share  of  the 
national  budget  in  the  way  of  social 
improvements  and,  in  last  analysis,  for 
the  control  of  industry  and  the  State. 
Capital  on  its  side,  already  fairly  in- 
fluential in  State  control,  seeks  to  win 
back  the  ground  it  has  already  lost  to  the 
workers  and  widen  its  zone  of  influence 
by  international  agreement.  Neither 
side  imagines  for  a  moment  that  the  era 
of  "free  competition"  will  ever  return. 
As  the  editor  of  the  best  business  weekly 
wrote  a  short  time  ago,  the  choice  in 
Germany  is  not  between  economic  liberal- 
ism and  State  intervention^  but  between 
State  control  and  the  State  in  business — 
two  forms  of  activity  that  already  exist. 
This  means  that  (1)  either  the  owners 
will  admit  the  right  of  the  State  to  con- 
trol prices,  etc.,  as  the  price  of  permit- 
ting monopoly,  or  (2)  the  State  will  itself 
compete  against  the  monopoly  or  per- 
haps expropriate  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
State  assistance  to  labor  may  well  be 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  relinquishing  the 
freedom  to  strike.  It  is  just  possible 
that  on  this  new  basis  the  "political" 


and  the  "economic"  school  can  get  to- 
gether. For  the  moment  I  predict  a 
concrete  gain  for  labor  in  the  form  of 
wage  increase  or  tax  reduction,  or 
both. 

And,  finally,  there  exists  in  the  very 
brain  of  the  Republic  a  neurosis  of  a 
most  serious  kind.  Here  again  we  find 
the  conflict  between  old  and  new.  At 
this  point  alone  the  chances  of  the  old  are 
still  bright.  For  in  spiritual  matters 
alone  can  aristocracy  successfully  resist 
the  claws  of  the  democratic  Zeitgeist. 

Bismarck's  Empire  was  born  in  vio- 
lence, thrived  on  social  oppression,  and 
died  as  it  was  born.  That  many  Ger- 
mans should  be  anxious  to  forget  it  as  a 
political  phenomenon  is  a  healthy  sign. 
But  on  its  inner  side,  despite  its  success- 
ful efforts  to  twist  the  free  mind  to  its 
material  ends,  it  coincided  with  a  mar- 
vellous flowering  of  the  spirit.  It  is 
this  spirit  that  many  so-called  reaction- 
aries are  seeking  to  preserve  against  the 
invading  utilitarian  philosophy. 

To-day  the  amount  of  energy  avail- 
able in  the  Republic  is  largely  taken  up 
in  getting  a  living,  paying  reparations, 
borrowing  money,  and  trying  to  slip  the 
shackles  riveted  at  Versailles.  On  this 
account  development  of  a  fundamental 
type  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be 
slow.  For  several  years,  reforms  are 
likely  to  be  postponed  and  main  issues 
avoided  as  sedulously  as  in  an  Ameri- 
can prcoidential  campaign.  The  opposi- 
tions will  remain,  they  wiU  sharpen,  and 
each  side  will  maneuver  for  position. 
Yet  the  longer  the  Republic  stands,  the 
more  it  w411,  in  my  opinion,  be  drawn 
into  the  Yv^estern  European  currents,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  eventual  struggles 
may  very  largely  depend  on  the  develop- 
ment of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  existence  Europe 
has  become  too  small  for  nationalism — 
and  Europe  is  beginning  to  know  it. 


THE  COST  OF  PROSPERITY 


ARE  YOU  AND  I  BETTER  OFF  THAN  WE  W^RE 


BY  JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS 


NOT  long  ago  a  despatch  from 
Washington  announced  that 
"the  highest  standard  of  Hving 
ever  attained  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  reached  last  year  [1926]  by  the 
American  people,"  and  gave  as  basis  for 
the  statement  the  government's  figure 
for  the  income  of  our  population,  which 
income  was  set  at  ninety  billion  dollars. 
The  "high  standard"  thus  indicated  is 
unhesitatingly  accepted  by  almost  every^- 
one;  but  even  if  we  do  accept  as  a  fact 
the  ability  of  all  persons  to  spend  more 
and  to  buy  more  things  than  ever  before, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what 
some  of  the  by-products  of  the  processes 
involved  have  been.  Overwhelmed  by 
the  material  advance  made  in  the  past 
five  decades  or  so  and  by  the  vast  amount 
of  Pollyanna  literature  with  which  we  are 
flooded  by  politicians  and  business  ex- 
ecutives with  axes  to  grind,  we  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  law  of  compensation 
and  to  think  of  all  change  as  unalloyed 
improvement. 

Change  may  or  may  not  be  "prog- 
ress," but  whether  it  is  or  not  it  is  bound 
to  involve  compensatory  losses.  Man 
may  have  advanced  far  from  his  ancestor 
which  lived  in  the  primeval  slime,  but 
that  lowly  progenitor  could  breathe 
either  in  air  or  water  and  if  he  lost  a  leg 
could  grow  another.  To-day  man  can 
make  his  voice  heard  three  thousand 
miles  away,  but  he  dies  if  you  hold  his 
nose  in  a  water  basin  and  is  a  cripple  for 
life  when  he  loses  a  foot.  What  he 
gains  in  one  direction  he  drops  in  an- 
other, unpopular  as  Nature  or  anyone 


else  may  be  when  they  tell  him  so.  One 
is  not  necessarily  a  pessimist,  therefore, 
when  one  chooses  to  consider  what 
losses  may  have  been  entailed  by  at- 
taining to  the  present  "highest  standard 
of  hving." 

Two  points  are  notable  in  the  popular 
belief  as  to  that  standard.  One  is  that 
all  classes  in  the  community  are  supposed 
somehow  to  share  in  its  beneficences,  and 
the  other  is  that  the  measuring  rod  used 
is  material  and  economic.  The  leaders 
in  the  "marvellous  advance"  are  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  vacuum  cleaners,  elec- 
tric washing  machines,  telephones,  etc. 
It  is  assumed  that  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual progress  will  somehow  come  also 
from  the  mere  accumulation  of  "things," 
and  this  assumption  has  become  a  sort  of 
American  religion  with  all  the  psycho- 
logical implications  of  religious  dogma. 
In  business  circles,  mass  production,  on 
which  our  present  prosperity  is  based,  is 
not  considered  merely  as  a  transient  and 
possibly  an  unsound  economic  phase, 
but  as  the  creator  of  "the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  attained,"  and, 
as  such,  as  little  to  be  doubted  or  ques- 
tioned as  God  the  Creator  before  Dar- 
win. At  any  rate,  mass  production  is  so 
closely  linked  to  the  ninety  billion 
dollars  that  the  two  may  be  considered 
as  the  heads  and  tails  of  the  same  coin, 
and  the  by-products  of  one  those  of  the 
other. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  although  ninety 
billion  dollars  is  a  staggering  sum  to 
contemplate,  we  receive  something  of  a 
shock  when   we  read   farther  that  the 
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average  income  of  all  persons  "  gainfully 
employed  "  was  $^210  a  year.  When  we 
turn  to  another  statistical  source  and 
find  that  nearly  ten  thousand  persons 
paid  taxes  on  incomes  of  from  $100,000 
to  $1,000,000  a  year  each,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  on  incomes  over  $1,- 
000,000,  and  fourteen  on  incomes  of 
over  $5,000,000  each,  we  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  masses  are  getting 
quite  their  share  of  the  benefits  of  mass- 
production.  It  is  evident  that  however 
great  the  "national"  wealth  may  be, 
there  is  something  very  queer  about  its 
distribution,  and  that  the  gulf  between 
the  average  man  and  the  rich  man  has 
widened  with  appalling  rapidity. 

In  this  article  we  are  not  concerned 
primarily  with  that  point  nor  with  the 
average  person  "gainfully  employed," 
whose  income  is  evidently  not  much 
above  $2000,  but  we  may  glance  a 
moment  at  the  condition  of  the  latter  in 
order  to  get  some  standard  of  income 
measurememt.  In  1917  the  street  rail- 
way employees  in  Seattle  submitted  a 
minimum  budget  for  living  in  a  dispute 
with  their  company  over  wages.  They 
figured  that  $1917.88  annually  for  a 
family  of  five  would  allow,  among  other 
things,  $12  for  the  education  of  the 
children,  $30  for  reading  matter  of  all 
kinds,  and  $120  each  for  insurance  and 
old-age  savings.  The  company  was  able 
to  reduce  this  to  $1505.60  by  eliminating 
all  reading  matter,  including  newspapers, 
reducing  education  from  $12  to  $11, 
old-age  savings  from  $120  to  $100,  and 
insurance  from  $120  to  $30.  Carfare 
was  reduced  to  $35.70  annually,  with  the 
somewhat  ironical  result  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  the  men  engaged 
in  running  the  street  cars  were  allowed 
only  enough  to  use  a  car  themselves  on  an 
average  of  once  every  six  days!  As  $5 
a  year  per  person  was  allowed  for  "rec- 
reation" and  $4  for  all  "miscellaneous," 
we  need  not  linger  over  the  average  man 
in  our  total  population  who  is  "gain- 
fully employed"  when  considering  for 
the  moment  the  high  standard  of  living. 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  persons 


between  those  and  the  ultra  wealthy — 
the  persons  who  both  suffer  from  and 
enjoy  factors  in  that  standard. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  life 
to-day  is  its  frightful  and  steadily  in- 
creasing cost.  Apart  from  taxation,  it 
is  much  higher  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  of  the  other  seven  countries  in 
which  I  have  spent  longer  or  shorter 
periods  in  the  past  few  years.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  the  intentionally  prohibitive 
tariff,  in  part  to  the  terrific  increase  in 
wages,  and  in  part  to  the  increase  in  the 
kind  and  number  of  things  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  in  order  to  be  happy. 

Those  who  defend  the  present  wage 
schedules  are  forever  telling  us  that  they 
do  not  increase  the  cost  of  living  because 
of  the  increased  output  per  man  and  the 
increased  savings  in  cost  due  to  new 
machinery  and  mass  production.  Much 
of  this,  of  course,  is  sheer  bunkum.  For 
the  housekeeper  who  pays  a  cook  any- 
where from  $65  to  $100  as  compared  with 
$25  to  $30  fifteen  years  ago  there  is  a 
clear  loss  in  the  family  budget  with  no 
increased  output  whatever.  The  cook 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  labor- 
saving  devices,  and  the  mistress  pays 
for  these  and  the  advanced  wages  as  well. 
When  the  other  day  I  had  some  book- 
shelves put  up  and  paid  two  of  the 
stupidest  workmen  it  has  ever  been  my 
luck  to  encounter  $12  a  day  each  there 
was  no  compensating  advantage  what- 
ever. I  am  told  I  might  have  got  it  done 
for  less  had  I  taken  the  trouble  to  find  a 
"scab"  workman  out  of  work.  In  the 
first  place  I  do  not  know  where  to  find 
one  and  in  the  second  place  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  fifteen  years  ago.  I 
could  then  have  gone  to  any  union  shop 
and  had  the  job  done  reasonably.  No, 
a  factory  may  increase  wages  and  lower 
costs,  but  the  ordinary  householder  can- 
not do  so  in  all  that  affects  the  running 
of  his  home  and  family.  The  increase 
of  wages,  in  many  cases  to  prohibitive 
levels,  is  the  heaviest  single  burden, 
except  rent,  to  the  man  of  moderate 
means  to-day. 

But  to  a  great  extent  the  increase  in 
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living  cost  is  due  also  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  things.  We  live  so  fast 
and  heedlessly  that  we  seldom  consider 
how  much  of  our  present  annual  expense 
is  made  up  of  costs  incurred  for  things 
that  few  of  us  used  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  Of  course  the  automobile 
bulks  largest  in  this  respect  as  a  single 
item.  In  the  well-to-do  New  York  sub- 
urb where  I  lived  for  some  years  before 
the  War  comparatively  few  people  had 
cars.  Most  of  the  commuters  of  the  class 
then  spending  $8000  to  $10,000  a  year— 
the  equivalent  of  $15,000  to  $20,000  to- 
day— always  walked  to  and  from  the 
station,  taking  a  hack  in  bad  weather. 
To-day  there  are  over  twenty  million 
cars  in  the  country,  or  about  one  to 
every  family.  If  one  examines  the  real- 
estate  advertisements  one  finds  that  now 
a  small  modern  house  w^ill  have  its  vacu- 
um cleaner,  its  washing  machine,  elab- 
orate wiring  wdth  outlets  all  over  the 
place,  its  cedar  closets,  electric  refrigera- 
tor, radio,  automatic  heat  regulator,  its 
several  bathrooms,  and  a  garage  for  one, 
and  not  seldom  two  cars,  to  mention 
some  of  what  are  considered  essentials. 
I  do  not  question  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  at  least  most  of  these  things, 
but  their  steady  multiplication  adds 
heavily  to  the  burden  of  the  man  who  has 
to  pay  for  them  in  order  to  maintain  his 
family  according  to  the  "American 
standard."  For  all  with  incomes  of 
from  $5000  to  $50,000  the  burden  is  al- 
most equally  felt,  for  standards  of  ex- 
pense are  in  proportion  to  income  and 
annually  mounting. 

n 

The  demand  for  luxury  even  in  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business  is  adding 
tremendously  to  the  overhead  expense  of 
doing  it  and  so  to  the  cost  of  goods  or 
services.  A  railway  station  must  be  as 
magnificent  as  a  Roman  bath.  Our 
shops  must  be  housed  in  Renaissance 
palaces  on  expensive  streets.  We  are 
told  that  expensive  office  furniture  is  the 
safest    investment     in     tho    world.     A 


"front,"  whether  of  clothes,  furnishing, 
building,  or  location  must  always  be  put 
up  so  as  to  indicate  wealth  back  of  it  all 
or  the  business  may  not  be  considered 
sound,  profitable,  and  "up-to-date." 
Salesmanship  has  become  increasingly 
expensive.  I  was  recently  talking  with 
a  woman  who  has  an  excellent  salary 
(forming,  of  course,  part  of  the  overhead 
of  her  department),  in  one  of  the  sup- 
posedly less  extravagant  shops.  She 
complained  of  the  expense  she  was  under 
because  of  the  high  standard  of  sales- 
manship demanded  by  her  customers. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  she  said,  if  she  had 
dared  to  appear  in  the  costly  clothes  the 
house  now  makes  her  w^ear,  she  would 
have  been  promptly  discharged.  She 
has  to  go  to  the  theaters,  know  the  latest 
plays  and  books,  and  be  able  to  chat 
with  her  customers,  not  about  her 
goods,  but  socially  by  the  half  hour. 
Her  sales  are  splendid — with  prices  ac- 
cording. 

Fifteen  years  ago  almost  every  physi- 
cian, dentist,  or  oculist  had  his  office  in  a 
room  in  his  own  home  and  rarely  had  an 
assistant.  Now  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  have  to  take  an  office  in  some 
apartm.ent  house  at  rents  of  from  $1200 
to  $3000  a  year,  and  employ  at  least  one 
uniformed  nurse  in  attendance — ex- 
penses which,  of  course,  are  borne  by  the 
patients.  To  a  considerable  extent  this 
is  the  fault  of  the  patients  themselves. 
There  is  an  instinctive  tendency  to  feel 
if  a  doctor  still  has  his  office  in  his  home 
with  only  a  maid  to  answer  the  bell  that 
he  is  either  not  up-to-date  in  knowledge 
or  is  unsuccessful  for  some  reason.  I 
know  of  one  very  able  medical  man  who 
has  deliberately  done  so  and  who  has 
tried  to  keep  down  his  professional  ex- 
pense for  the  benefit  of  his  patients,  l)ut 
several  of  these  j)aticnts  have  more  than 
hinted  to  him  that  they  would  prefer  to 
have  a  more  expensive  car  standing  at 
their  door  wlien  he  makes  his  call! 

To  an  incredible  degree  we  have  most 
of  us  unthinkingly  adopted  the  cost 
standard  as  the  value  standard.  Some 
time  ago  a  prosperous  and  practical  in- 
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ventor  disclosed  some  of  his  adventures 
with  popular  psychology.  He  had  in- 
vented a  small  article  which,  with  fair 
sales,  could  make  a  large  profit  when  re- 
tailed at  ten  cents.  He  sent  out  a  num- 
ber of  street  hawkers  to  sell  the  article, 
half  of  them  with  the  thing  priced  at  ten 
cents  and  the  other  half  with  a  twenty- 
five  cent  price.  The  latter  sold  immedi- 
ately whereas  few  were  sold  at  the  lower 
price. 

Often  the  influence  of  this  false  stand- 
ard is  more  insidious  and  disastrous.  I 
was  discussing  the  matter  the  other  day 
with  an  internationally  known  scientist. 
He  was  at  one  time — but  is  no  longer — a 
professor  in  one  of  our  leading  universi- 
ties. He  said  that  when  his  first  child 
was  born  he  was  getting  a  salary  of  $2500 
a  year.  The  leading  obstetrician  in  the 
town  charged  $500  for  a  "baby  case" — 
one-fifth  of  my  friend's  annual  income. 
When  the  financial  situation  was  ex- 
plained the  doctor  told  him  that  his  as- 
sistant was  just  as  able  a  medical  man  as 
himself  and  would  charge  only  $100,  and 
that  he  himself  would  be  on  the  telephone 
ready  to  come  in  a  moment  if  anything 
went  wrong.  My  friend,  after  wrestling 
in  his  mind  for  some  time,  decided  to 
have  the  assistant,  but  he  told  me  that  he 
hoped  never  again  to  go  through  such 
hell  as  he  endured  during  the  hours  of 
birth,  when  he  thought  that  if  anything 
went  wrong  with  his  wife  he  would  feel 
all  his  life  that  he  had  sacrificed  her  for 
the  four  hundred  dollars'  difference. 
Yet  I  consider  that  this  man  has  the 
sanest  and  most  balanced  mind  of  all  the 
men  I  know. 

The  situation  outlined  is  a  very  real 
and,  both  financially  and  psychologically, 
a  serious  one.  When  anyone  we  love  is 
ill  we  feel  impelled  to  have  the  best  at- 
tention for  him,  a  half  dozen  specialists 
if  necessary;  and  the  standard  of  the 
best,  more  subtly  than  we  realize,  is  the 
cost  standard.  We  have  become  hyper- 
sensitive, and  this  sensitiveness  is  terrifi- 
cally costly.  I  myself  was  born  in  New 
York  of  a  well-to-do  family.  My  moth- 
er's father  was  rich  as  things  then  went. 


Yet  it  could  not  have  cost  at  most  $100 
to  bring  me  into  the  world.  There  were 
no  graduate  nurses,  no  maternity  hospi- 
tals, few,  if  any,  specialists.  The  ordi- 
nary family  physician,  at  $2  a  house  visit, 
and  two  women  such  as  we  call  practical 
nurses  did  everything,  in  the  home. 
To-day,  what  with  doctors,  nurses,  and 
the  hospital  charge,  the  cost  would  run 
to  about  $1500  for  a  family  of  the  same 
social  grade,  or  fifteen  times  the  old  cost, 
whereas  the  ordinary  income  has  less 
than  trebled. 

HI 

The  increased  cost  of  living  from  these 
and  other  causes  is  having  marked 
effects.  It  is,  for  one  thing,  largely  de- 
stroying the  old  idea  of  thrift  and  saving 
in  the  classes  with  which  this  article 
deals.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
natural  human  desire  to  possess  many  of 
the  new  things  available  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  often  because  Mrs.  Jones  has 
them,  and  they  belong  to  the  new  stand- 
ard. But  there  are  more  insidious  forces 
at  work.  Mass  production  requires  an 
enormous  and  steady  output  to  be  profit- 
able. There  is  a  saturation  point  for 
nearly  every  article.  Fresh  vegetables 
are  eaten  up  in  a  day  or  two,  but  clothes 
or  cars  may  last  several  years.  There  is 
no  reason  why  many  of  the  mechanical 
contrivances  we  buy  should  not  in  them- 
selves last  many  years.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  producer  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  the  public  may  have  enough 
of  any  particular  article  unless  he  is  made 
to  want  more.  This  is  accompHshed  in 
several  ways  in  the  technic  which 
has  been  developed  by  psychologically 
trained  sales  experts.  The  consumer  is 
cleverly  induced  to  want  an  article  that 
he  had  thought  he  could  do  without  or 
could  not  afford.  If  he  has  already 
owned  one,  as  an  automobile,  the  slogan 
becomes  that  every  self-respecting  family 
should  have  two.  The  model  is  changed 
every  year  and  social  vanity  is  played 
upon;  or  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  power- 
ful motives  of  fear,  shame,  and  pride. 
In  selling  many  of  the  mechanical  con- 
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trivances  a  more  brutal  method  is  em- 
ployed. Manufacturers  stop  making 
essential  parts  so  as  to  require  the  owner 
to  buy  an  entirely  new  and  perhaps  only 
slightly  altered  model.  When  other 
methods  fail  and  you  really  have  no 
money,  the  advantages  of  the  partial 
payment  plan  are  glowingly  placed  be- 
fore you. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  leaders  of  the 
world  of  mass  production  that  thrift  is 
out  of  date.  One  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturers in  the  country  recently  WTote 
that  "use"  not  "saving"  should  govern 
our  ideas  with  respect  to  our  national 
and  other  resources.  Another  leader 
writes  that  "one  reason  for  America's 
prosperity  and  one  reason,  in  my  opin- 
ion, why  that  prosperity  will  continue,  is 
that  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  a 
standard  of  living  far  beyond  our  wild- 
est pre-war  dreams.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
make  good  except  by  producing  more 
wealth,  and  always  a  little  ahead  of  us  is 
advertising  with  its  alluring  images  of 
still  other  good  things  that  work  will 
buy.  Americans  have  passed  out  of  the 
period  where  they  care  about  petty 
economies.  They  want  convenience. 
They  want  action.  They  want  comfort 
and  style.  It  is  imj)ossible  to  call  Ameri- 
cans back  to  petty  thrift,  and  I  person- 
ally am  glad  of  it.  ...  I  live  now  in 
Ne\N  York  where  everybody  expects  to  be 
overcharged  and  where  nobody  counts 
the  dimes,  much  less  the  pennies.  .  .  . 
We  have  ceased  to  count  our  pennies  in 
America,  and  I  certainly  hope  we  never 
return  to  the  days  of  the  most  graceless 
of  all  virtues,  a  niggardly  and  penny 
pinching  thrift." 

One  wonders  just  what  spiritual  joy 
there  should  be  in  being  overcharged. 
Also,  most  of  us  have  still  to  count  the 
dimes.  The  other  day  I  wanted  a  mere 
bite  of  luncheon  in  a  hurry.  Going  into 
the  only  business  men's  restaurant  in 
sight,  I  paid  one  dime  to  have  my  hat 
checked,  another  to  the  boy  who  insisted 
on  handing  me  a  towel  in  the  washroom, 
and  another  for  the  cover  charge:  and  I 
wondered  whni,  n\-or  the  nIH  Hrivs,  was 


the  advantage  in  paying  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  hard  earned  dollars  a  year  for  an 
ordinary  snack  of  lunch  without  getting 
anything  to  eat. 

There  are  other  factors  at  work  to 
make  thrift  appear  hopeless  and  so  to 
destroy  the  average  man's  peace  of  mind 
as  he  contempla-tes  old  age  or  possible 
long  incapacity  from  illness.  One  is  the 
fact  that  savings  do  not  seem  to  go  any- 
where when  made  from  a  modest  in- 
come. Although  the  cost  of  living  has 
easily  tripled  in  thirty  years,  the  income 
from  most  sound  investments  has  not 
gone  up  at  all.  When  one  saves  a  thou- 
sand dollars  and  contemplates  the  $50  or 
even  $60  a  year  that  that  will  bring  in  in- 
come, and  thinks  how  many  fifties  or 
sixties  it  will  take  to  support  him  and  his 
family,  he  wonders  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  pinch  for  so  meager  a  result. 
Moreover,  owing  to  advancing  costs  and 
the  changing  scale  of  living,  there  is  no 
telling  what  the  cost  of  living  may  be  not 
merely  in  one's  old  age  but  even  ten  years 
hence. 

Before  the  pace  of  living  started  on  its 
now  annually  accelerated  speed,  a  man 
could  forecast  with  reasonable  certainty 
what  income  would  enable  him  to  main- 
tain his  relative  position  in  his  stratum 
of  society  for  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
of  life  that  might  be  left  to  him  when  he 
retired.  Now,  apart  from  other  factors, 
an  invention  one  year  means  a  luxury  on 
the  market  in  another  two  or  three,  and 
that  luxury  becomes  a  necessity,  like  the 
automobile,  in  another  three  or  four. 
In  a  recent  study  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penses of  nearly  a  hundred  families  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California  it  is  shown  that  the  average 
savings  per  family  including  life  insur- 
ance are  $360.  The  annual  cost  of  medi- 
cal service  alone  among  them  is  $3^25. 
A  New  York  professional  man  who  con- 
sidered this  article,  when  read  to  him, 
unduly  pessimistic,  admiitcd  that  al- 
though he  lives  on  a  scale  indicated  by 
his  rent  of  $^2o00  a  year  he  is  unable  to 
save  anything.  The  surprising  extent 
to  which  the  horR^  and  even  the  thought 
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of  providing  for  old  age  has  gone  from 
the  mind  of  the  moderately  well-to-do 
was  still  further  shown  by  this  man's 
comment  that  life  insurance  was  the 
equivalent  of  savings.  Life  insurance  is 
excellent  and  essential,  but  only  in  its 
more  expensive  forms  does  it  permit  the 
insurer  himself  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it, 
and  straight  life  policies  are  no  protec- 
tion for  one's  own  old  age.  Even  if  one 
insures  against  accident,  sickness,  and 
death,  there  are  many  emergencies  in 
life  which  can  be  met  only  from  one's 
own  saved  money.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  there  has  been  a  rush  in  the  last 
decade  for  common  stocks  and  specula- 
tion when  the  newspapers  continually 
tell  of  stupendous  profits  (an  advance  in 
"values"  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  bil- 
lions in  August  alone),  when  business 
leaders  decry  thrift,  and  the  cost  of  living 
gives  us  a  kick  from  behind.?  I  know 
many  men  who  have  large  salaries  and 
many  who  have  accumulated  fortunes 
but  I  do  not  know  a  single  one  who  has 
accumulated  more  than  the  merest 
competency  except  from  gift,  inheri- 
tance, or  advances  in  stocks.  For  some 
years  the  stock  market  may  have  been 
an  ever-present  help  in  time  of  need  to 
many,  but  stocks  cannot  continue  to  the 
end  of  our  lives  to  climb  an  endless  esca- 
lator; and  as  one  looks  forward  to  an 
eternal  making  of  money  to  buy  an  end- 
less succession  of  new  things,  or  even 
merely  of  new  "models,"  one  wonders 
whether  the  "highest  standard  ever  at- 
tained" is  really  worth  all  it  costs  and 
whether  if  Wordsworth  could  to-day  see 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world  he  would 
not  be  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
"  Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 
powers."  Yet  still  the  high-powered 
sales  forces  urge  "buy,  buy,  buy  and 
make  yourselves  and  everybody  prosper- 
ous by  it."  We  are  hearing  a  good  deal 
about  prosperity  without  profit.  We 
may  soon  be  giving  consideration  to 
prosperity  without  peace  of  mind.  It  is 
a  fact  not  without  its  significance,  per- 
haps, for  social  trends  and  tendencies 
that  in  these  past  few  weeks  since  the  dis- 


aster in  Florida  and  Porto  Rico,  less  than 
one  person  in  a  thousand  in  the  richest 
city  in  our  country,  a  country  formerly 
quick  to  respond  to  the  call  for  help,  has 
contributed  even  one  of  those  dimes 
we  are  told  are  so  unconsidered  in  New 
York. 

IV 

Let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  other  social 
efiPects  of  this  high  standard.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  with  a  national  income  of  even 
ninety  billions,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
million  people  cannot  buy  everything. 
Some  things  have  to  go  if  we  are  to  have 
new  things  constantly  and  pay  double  or 
treble  for  the  old.  We  are  electing,  in 
many  cases  perforce,  to  let  go  the  home. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  cost  of  housing 
and  partly  to  that  of  servants  as  well  as 
general  costs.  In  the  urban  centers,  at 
least,  gild  the  pill  as  we  may,  the  people 
who  fifteen  years  ago  had  comfortable 
homes  are  by  no  means  as  comfortable 
to-day.  The  New  York  papers  adver- 
tise "beautiful one-room  homes"  consist- 
ing of  a  room  eleven  by  fourteen  with  a 
bath,  a  bed  that  folds  up  into  the  wall, 
and  a  cooking  shelf  in  a  dark  closet. 
The  one  I  have  in  mind  costs  as  much  in 
yearly  rent  as  twenty -five  years  ago  the 
dignified  three-story  eleven-room  house 
on  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  town  cost 
my  father — that  is,  $1200.  Even  if  one 
succeeds  in  finding  a  ^Lve-  to  seven-room 
apartment,  with  one  or  two  of  the  rooms 
of  good  size,  at  $2000  (which  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  do),  one  has  only  half  the 
space  at  about  double  the  cost  of  two 
decades  back,  and  nottiing  like  the  dig- 
nity, quiet,  or  privacy.  Moreover,  the 
maid  service,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  is 
at  two  to  three  times  the  former  cost. 

In  the  pre-war  days  a  good  neighbor- 
hood was  usually  sufficiently  large  to 
permit  of  extensive  walks  in  it.  To-day 
in  New  York  even  a  very  expensive 
neighborhood  is  as  frequently  as  not  an 
oasis  of  a  block  or  two,  or  even  an  apart- 
ment house  or  two,  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert  of  dreary  and  depressing  slums. 
The  rookery  quarters  of  a  medieval  city 
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may  be  picturesque.  The  slums  of 
New  York  are  merely  drab  and  sordid. 
To  those  accustomed  to  a  house  or  even 
to  the  spaciousness  of  a  better-class 
Paris  apartment  the  usual  New  York 
apartment  seems  hopelessly  cramped  and 
lacking  in  all  character  and  dignity. 
The  rooms  seem  almost  to  open  into  one 
another  and  the  family  to  be  always  on 
top  of  one  another,  whether  taking 
their  baths  or  entertaining  guests.  And 
guests  are  infinitely  more  of  a  problem 
than  they  ever  were.  Overnight  guests 
are  out  of  the  question  for  most  people 
of  moderate  means.  It  is  hard  enough 
to  get  an  apartment  which  affords  decent 
living  for  the  family,  much  less  a  guest 
room.  The  lack  of  service,  the  depend- 
ence upon  one  maid,  when  any,  instead 
of  upon  the  invariable  cook  and  waitress 
of  even  the  modest  families  of  twenty 
years  back,  has  made  entertaining  a 
genuine  and  not  seldom  an  insolvable 
problem  for  families  living  on  such  in- 
comes as  before  the  War  would  have 
made  hospitality  merely  an  easy  and 
gracious  function  of  the  household  life. 

Moreover,  within  the  family  itself, 
the  close  quarters  of  the  modern  apart- 
ment afford  infinitely  more  opportunity 
for  friction  of  tempers  and  tempera- 
ments than  the  old  homes.  A  third- 
story  front  bedroom  as  an  escape  from 
the  family  sitting  room  two  stories  be- 
low had  almost  the  aloofness  of  a  moun- 
tain peak.  The  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter of  the  new  homes,  or  the  unsatisfied 
natures  of  their  tenants,  is  proved  be- 
yond dispute  by  the  restlessness  en- 
gendered. This  October  in  New  York 
alone  a  hundred  thousand  families,  in- 
volving at  the  lowest  estimate  three 
hundred  thousand  people,  moved  from 
one  apartment  to  another.  What  mem- 
ories can  cluster  about  his  **  childhood 
home"  for  a  child  who  is  thus  annually 
dragged  from  one  to  another  by  parents 
in  search  of  cheaper  rents  or  the  latest 
installations  in  the  way  of  electric  ice- 
boxes or  garbage  incinerators?  Perhaps 
sunshine,  air,  quiet,  spaciousness,  de- 
cency of  neighborhood,  dignity,  privacy 


are  aristocratic  requirements,  vestiges  of 
a  now  lost  mode  of  comely  and  gracious 
living.  At  any  rate,  they  are  now  the 
most  expensive  "things"  to  acquire, 
when  they  can  be  acquired  at  all,  in  a 
great  modern  city.  Yet  two  decades  ago 
even  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  they 
were  readily  obtainable  on  such  modest 
incomes  as  $3000  or  $4000  a  year. 


What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  pro- 
fessional and  intellectual  classes?  Of 
course  where  they  have  linked  them- 
selves to  big  business  or  made  their  work 
fit  into  mass  production  they  have 
weathered  the  storm  of  the  high  standard 
very  well.  No  one  need  worry  about 
the  general  counsel  of  a  motor-car 
company,  the  artists  who  draw  the 
syndicated  comic  strips,  or  the  movie 
stars.  But  there  are  whole  classes  who 
do  not  or  cannot  thus  fit  in.  A  nation- 
ally known  trust  company  oflScer  re- 
cently wrote  that  most  of  those  who 
disliked  the  present  situation  and  who 
w^ere  given  to  dire  comment  or  prophecy 
were  merely  those  who  had  had  comfort- 
able incomes  before  the  present  high 
standard  hit  us  and  who  had  been  unable 
to  adjust  themselves  to  it,  that  is,  make 
large  incomes.  But  according  to  the 
present  modes  of  dividing  the  national 
income,  how  can  these  classes  thus  adjust 
themselves  except  by  abandoning  their 
work  and  going  into  business? 

Our  glance  at  the  minimum  wage 
budget  prepared  by  the  street  railway 
men  has  shown  us  what  can  be  done  on 
$1900  a  year:  $12  a  year  for  education, 
$30  for  all  reading  matter  (one-third  of 
which  would  be  consumed  by  one  daily 
paper),  and  $12.20  for  tobacco  and  all 
recreation.  The  average  pay  of  all 
clerg\'men  throughout  the  United  States 
is  $735  a  year.  How  are  they  to  adjust 
themselves?  To  attain  even  to  the 
minimum  budget  of  the  street  railway 
worker  they  would  have  nearly  to  treble 
their  income,  that  is,  to  give  one-third  of 
their  time  to  the  work  of  their  ministry 
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and  two-thirds  to  making  money  solely. 
Even  if  they  could  do  so,  what  would 
they  get  as  their  share  of  the  "high 
standard  "  ?  We  have  seen  that  even  the 
street  railway  company  had  to  cut  out 
all  reading  matter,  even  newspapers, 
from  the  homes  of  its  men  if  they  were  to 
live  on  $1505.  Yet  under  the  high 
standard  the  country  allows  its  clergy 
half  that  sum  and  complains  that  the 
church  is  failing  in  leadership. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  class,  which  is 
great  numerically  and  should  be  great  in 
influence.  The  average  pay  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country  districts  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  including  that 
manufactory  of  millionaires,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  $870  a  year;  in  the  villages  it  is 
$1244.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  bleak 
budget  of  $1900  of  the  street  railway  men 
and  remember  also  that  the  conductor  of 
a  railway  freight  train  gets  about  $3750 
a  year  and  the  engineer  about  $4700. 
What  are  the  opportunities  and  pros- 
pects for  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  at- 
tainments, and  pursuits?  Summing  up 
the  results  of  the  investigation  of  ninety- 
seven  members  of  the  University  of 
California  faculty  already  alluded  to,  the 
investigator  says  that  *'it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  a  young  man  entering  a  univer- 
sity faculty  after  three  to  five  years'  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  teaching  fellow  or  a 
candidate  for  a  higher  degree,  can  com- 
mand a  salary  of  less  than  $2000  for  the 
first  two  years;  $2000  to  $3000  for  the 
next  three  years:  $3000  to  $4000  after  six 
to  fifteen  years  of  service.  .  .  .  Fourteen 
years  of  service  are  necessary  to  bring 
two-thirds  of  the  faculty  to  security  of 
tenure  and  a  salary  of  between  $4000 
and  $5000."  Including  the  necessary- 
undergraduate  college  course  and  the 
apprentice  years,  this  means  in  all 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  years  of  pre- 
paratory service,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  one  chance  in  ten  of  getting  a 
salary  of  from  $5000  to  $7000.  How  are 
these  men  to  adjust  themselves  .^^  Most 
of  them  do  do  extra  work  to  earn  money 
as,  in  forty  per  cent  of  the  cases,  do  the 
wives    also.     In    the    days    before    the 


"high  standard"  a  vacation  was  a  vaca- 
tion, a  period  in  which  the  professor, 
fagged  from  nine  months'  drilling  of 
immature  minds,  could  rest  and  catch  up 
on  his  professional  reading,  get  fresh 
points  of  view  and  prepare  for  the  next 
nine  months'  bout  with  inquiring  or  re- 
sisting youth.  Now,  we  read,  one-third 
of  the  faculty  could  take  no  vacation  at 
all;  40  per  cent  took  less  than  two  weeks, 
and  60  per  cent  less  than  four  weeks;  yet 
yesterday  the  men  in  the  building  trades 
in  New  York  laid  down  their  demand  for 
every  Saturday  off  on  full  pay,  equiva- 
lent to  six  and  a  half  weeks'  vacation 
from  purely  physical  work  requiring 
practically  no  mental  preparation  or  re- 
cuperation. Is  it  any  wonder  that  a 
professor  at  Berkeley  on  $3000  a  year 
goes  into  business  at  $20,000  a  year,  that 
a  professor  from  an  Eastern  university 
on  about  $6000  a  year  becomes  president 
of  a  business  company  with  $75,000  a  year 
drawing  account,  and  that  another  turns 
from  teaching  history  to  writing  adver- 
tisements, to  mention  the  three  who  oc- 
cur first  to  me? 

Let  us  glance  at  writing  under  the  high 
standard.  Big  incomes  can  be  earned  by 
anything  adapted  for  mass  production, 
such  as  best-selling  novels  (with  possible 
movie  rights),  articles  for  the  mass-circu- 
lation magazines,  certain  sorts  of  "syndi- 
cated stuff,"  and  so  on;  but  that  sort  of 
writing  is  not  the  most  valuable  for  our 
national  culture  as  a  rule.  The  cost  of 
living  is  certainly  from  200  to  250  per 
cent  of  what  it  was  in  the  decade  before 
the  War.  "Index  figures"  are  mislead- 
ing. It  is  of  httle  importance  to  the 
average  man  whether  pig  lead  is  up  25  or 
50  per  cent.  It  is  of  prime  importance 
to  him  that,  as  I  can  show  by  my  check- 
book, a  cook  who  cost  $30  a  month  then 
costs  $75  now,  that  a  suit  of  clothes  which 
cost  $28  then  costs  at  the  same  store  $74 
now,  and  so  on;  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
new  things  to  be  bought.  Of  course,  the 
changes  in  wage  schedules  would  differ 
from  newspaper  to  newspaper  but  in  one 
w^hich  gave  me  the  figures  for  before  the 
War  and  now  I  find  that  editorial  salaries 
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have  advanced  50  per  cent,  junior  re- 
porters and  book  reviewers  the  same, 
poets  -20  per  cent,  whereas,  rather  oddly, 
space  v\TiteiS  get  actually  10  per  cent  less 
than  before.  I  am  told  tiiat  writers  for 
the  high-grade  magazines  get  about 
double.  Comparing  the  flat  price  paid 
for  scholarly  volumes  in  two  similar 
works  twenty  years  ago  and  now,  I  found 
that  the  scholars  working  to-day  were 
paid  no  more  than  before  the  War.  On 
a  royalty  basis,  owing  to  higher  book 
prices  and  larger  sales,  authors  probably 
fare  better  than  fifteen  years  ago,  though 
strict  comparison  for  many  reasons  is 
difficult.  On  the  whole,  taking  the  or- 
dinary- man  of  letters  who  lives  by  his 
output  and  who  writes  books,  articles, 
reviews,  and  does  the  other  various  Hter- 
ar\-  jobs,  it  would  seem  that  in  order  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  social  and  economic  scale 
he  would  have  to  increase  his  output 
materially. 

This  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  "case  method."  Let  me  note  a  few 
cases.  A.  Lectures  two  and  a  half  hours 
daily:  writes  all  the  afternoon:  in  the 
evenings  writes  the  lectures  to  be  de- 
livered next  morning.  B.  Works  on  a 
literar\-  job  ever\'  week-day  and  four 
evcijngs:  writes  Sundays.  C.  Has  suc- 
cumbed and  gone  into  business  because 
his  wife  could  not  do  all  the  housework, 
bring  up  three  children,  and  have  any 
energ\-  left.  D.  Husband  and  wife, 
both  known  for  their  valuable  writings 
on  important  subjects.  Have  given  up 
their  home  out  of  town  because  they 
could  get  no  servant,  and  wife  could  not 
do  all  the  housework,  bring  up  the  one 
child,  and  do  her  writing.  E.  Books  and 
articles  always  in  demand  by  publishers. 
Can  sell  all  he  can  write.  Works  all 
day,  many  evenings  and  Sundays.  G. 
Brilliant  man  of  letters,  died  in  his 
forties  from  overwork.  H.  A  scholar 
and  important  cultural  influence,  died  of 
a  stroke  caused  by  overvsork. 

These  are  or  were  all  people  who  have 
done  work  of  the  best  grade  and  who 
have    national    and,    in    several    cases, 


international  reputations.  There  has 
been  no  question  of  aspiring  to  compete 
with  the  incomes  of  business  executives, 
merely  an  effort  to  provide  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  future  and  to  live  with  some- 
thing approaching  the  decency  easily 
open  to  them  before  the  high  standard 
hit  the  countr\'. 

Business  rewards  are  greater  than  ever 
for  those  who  are  successful,  but  granted 
the  social  value  of  the  business  man's 
services  and  granted  also  the  "dignity  of 
labor,"  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  a 
standard  of  hving  is  really  intrinsically 
high  which  thus  places  additional  bur- 
dens on  the  shoulders  of  whole  classes  of 
the  countrv-'s  spiritual  and  intellectual 
leadership,  its  clerg^-men,  its  teachers, 
and  writers,  in  order  to  hghten  the  load 
of  the  carpenters,  cooks,  and  chamber- 
maids.' It  may  be  truly  said  that  So- 
ciety has  always  expected  the  intellectual 
classes  to  content  themselves  to  a  great 
extent  with  rewards  that  are  not  pecuni- 
ar\'.  That  is  so,  but  the  tremendous 
advance  in  the  standard  of  hving  and  the 
tremendously  increased  gulf  between  the 
man  of  large  income  and  the  man  of  a 
moderate  one  has  served  to  depress 
these  classes  in  the  comparative  scale  far 
below  the  point  of  two  decades  ago. 
I  have  everv'  s\Tnpathy  with  labor,  but 
its  increased  share  of  the  national  income 
should  come  from  the  accumulating  sur- 
plus, the  location  of  vshich  is  ver\-  clearly 
indicated  from  the  income  tax  lists,  and 
not  from  mulcting  the  professional  and 
clerical  classes  scarcely  a  step  now  in  the 
economic  scale  above  labor  itself.  I 
cannot  see  that  the  standard  of  life  for 
the  community  as  a  whole  is  going  to  be 
made  higher  by  taking  a  vacation  and  a 
cook  away  from  the  college  professor  and 
giving  them  to  the  conductor  or  the 
bricklayer,  while  the  rich  business  men 
get  incredibly  richer. 

Before  we  leave  this  phase  of  the 
question,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the 
office  workers  under  the  new  standard. 
^^llat  mass  production  methods  have 
done  in  the  way  of  deadening  routine  for 
the  factory  workers  is  too  well  known  for 
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repetition,  but  what  is  going  on  in  office 
work  may  be  less  generally  understood. 
The  new  idea  of  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  in  mass  produc- 
tion is  that  the  employer  buys  "produc- 
tion," that  is,  "output,"  from  the  em- 
ployee. Thus  we  read  in  a  book  on  office 
technic  how  improvement  was  made  in 
an  up-to-date  office.  Motion  pictures 
were  taken  of  the  clerks  opening  the 
morning  mail.  As  a  result  of  a  study  of 
these  pictures,  the  motions  of  the  clerks 
were  "reduced  from  thirteen  to  six  and 
the  output  increased  from  100  pieces  an 
hour  to  200  an  hour.  A  further  refine- 
ment in  the  manner  of  arranging  the 
opened  and  unopened  letters  on  the  table 
brought  the  rate  to  250  an  hour.  Out- 
put was  still  further  increased  by  the  use 
of  a  *  motion  studied  table'  to  300  an 
hour." 

Stenographers,  of  course,  have  been 
included  in  this  speeding-up  process. 
We  read  that  "  in  measuring  production 
of  this  kind  several  systems  are  in  use. 
Oij£  is  that  of  measuring  production  by 
the  square  inch,  with  a  transparent  cellu- 
loid, but  in  most  cases  a  cyclometer  is 
used,  which  is  attached  to  the  machine 
and  records  the  number  of  strokes." 
Production  is  counted  by  "points,"  each 
"point"  being  equal  to  a  certain  number 
of  strokes,  and  pay  is  given  accordingly. 
250  strokes  are  deducted  for  an  ordinary 
error  and  1275  strokes  for  an  error  on  the 
envelope.  10,000  strokes  are  added  for 
"a  perfect  desk,"  that  is  one  on  which, 
every  minute  of  the  week,  every  imple- 
ment is  so  placed  as  to  permit  of  the 
greatest  speed.  Medals  and  vacation 
allowances  are  given  for  records,  and 
contests  are  held — though,  as  to  these 
last,  the  expert  admits  that  "as  a  general 
rule,  office  contests  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. Spurts  of  speed  of  any  kind 
are  bound  to  have  their  reactions  and  the 
contest  is  often  succeeded  by  a  certain 
amount  of  lethargy  after  the  goal  has  been 
won.  [Itahcs  mine.]  But  for  clearing 
out  an  accumulation  of  work  or  to  rouse 
the  office  force  they  may  be  very  effec- 
tive."   One  rubs  one's  eyes  and  wonders 


whether  he  is  reading  about  America 
under  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
attained  or  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  industrial  revolution.  Stenogra- 
phers share  in  the  high  standard  to  the 
extent  of  from  $1250  to  $1800  a  year. 

VI 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  almost 
indefinitely  listing  our  by-products. 
For  example,  having  everything  from 
furniture  to  buildings  always  of  the  latest 
is  doing  away  with  a  whole  range  of 
human  emotions.  When  I  was  at  Yale 
in  1898  I  lived  in  a  new  dormitory  then 
one  year  old.  Twenty  years  later  when 
I  went  back  to  see  what  memories  the 
old  place  might  bring  to  me,  I  found  that 
the  dormitory  had  been  torn  down  and 
replaced  by  a  "modern"  building.  Our 
schools  and  their  furnishings,  altered  or 
rebuilt  every  few  years,  make  an  Eton  or 
a  Harrow  look  painfully  shabby  perhaps 
and  "  unprogressive" ;  but  the  boy  who 
sits  at  the  same  desk  where  Shelley  or 
Byron  or  Chatham  or  Gladstone  or  Well- 
ington sat,  or  lives  in  their  rooms,  will 
di;^am  dreams  and  gain  an  inspiration 
never  afforded  by  the  latest  efficient 
furniture  from  Michigan.  It  is  the  law 
of  compensation  at  work,  and  what  is 
gained  is  not  always  better  than  what  is 
lost.  So  far,  what  has  been  gained  under 
the  high  standard  is  mostly  material  and 
what  has  been  lost  is  mostly  spiritual. 

It  might  be  thought  that  with  a  really 
high  standard,  the  extra  nerve  strain  of 
life  would  be  compensated  for  by  extra 
opportunity  for  rest,  leisure,  and  quiet, 
but  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
There  is  less  leisure,  except  perhaps  for 
the  old  poor  and  the  new  very  rich,  than 
there  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  also 
infinitely  harder  than  it  was  to  find  any 
quiet  spot  in  the  country  at  possible  cost 
to  which  one  can  retire  to  rest  one's 
tired  mind  and  soul.  The  automobile 
offers  an  instructive  example  of  how  an 
end  can  be  defeated  by  its  apparent 
means.  When  there  were  few  cars 
they  afforded  people  a  chance  to  get 
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away  into  the  peace  of  the  country,  but 
now  their  very  numbers  have  ruined  the 
quiet  of  the  countryside.  People  motor 
out  of  the  big  cities  for  quiet,  only  to  find 
that  they  themselves,  multiplied  by 
thousands,  have  killed  the  very  thing 
they  sought.  Last  week  I  inquired  of  a 
surgeon  who  had  gone  to  his  house  in  the 
country  a  hundred  miles  from  New  York 
if  he  had  come  back  rested.  He  replied 
emphatically  that  he  had  not,  and  that 
his  place  was  ruined  by  people  who  raced 
their  motor  boats  with  engines  un- 
muffled  and  made  it  noisier  than  even  his 
house  in  town.  As  to  what  will  be  the 
condition  when  aeroplanes  become  really 
common,  one  shudders  to  think. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  as  other  by- 
products the  statisticians  tell  us  that  the 
age  of  marriage  is  steadily  being  post- 
poned, with  all  that  that  implies  physio- 
logically and  psychologically,  that  the 
birth  rate  is  falling,  that  heart  disease, 
divorce,  and  insanity  are  all  increasing.^ 
As  we  contemplate  these  and  other  by- 
products we  may  well  ask,  what  makes  a 
high  standard  of  life  rather  than  of  liv- 
ing? Granted  that  we  now  have  bil- 
lionaires where  even  millionaires  were 
relatively  scarce  a  generation  ago,  that 
labor  has  risen  a  little  farther  above  the 
subsistence  level,  and  that  science  has 
given  us  innumerable  toys  and  conven- 
iences, has  not  the  gulf  in  comfort  wid- 
ened infinitely  between  rich  and  poor.^ 
Is  the  great  mass  of  professional  and  in- 
tellectual workers  and  of  moderate-sala- 
ried people  as  well  off  in  the  things  that 
really  count  as  they  were  a  generation 
ago?  For  the  common  fund  of  our  civi- 
lization has  the  advance,  such  as  it  is,  in 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  ofi^set 
the  coni])arativo  decline  in  the  great  and 
almost  forgotten  middle-class?  Has  the 
nation  as  a  whole  gained  or  lost  in  con- 
tentment, peace  of  mind,  assurance  of 
the  future,  rational  enjoyment,  and 
spiritual  as  well  as  material  comfort? 
Is  it  worth  while  to  be  continually  driven 
to  meet  the  rent,  life  insurance,  the  in- 
stallments on  one's  purchases,  in  order 


that  big  business  may  declare  its  billions 
in  stock  dividends? 

There  are  evidences  that  a  great 
change  may  be  in  prospect.  Mass  pro- 
duction requires  a  steady  and  enormous 
flow  of  sales.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
jaded  buyers  are  showing  signs  of  res- 
tiveness  and  of  becoming  tired  of  wasting 
their  lives  in  buying,  buying,  buying, 
and  paying,  paying,  paying.  They  have 
to  be  whipped  into  it  by  more  and  more 
expensive  salesmanship.  On  the  other 
hand,  office  and  sales  forces  are  getting 
tired  of  being  speeded  up  as  they  com- 
pare their  share  in  the  high  standard 
with  that  of  the  men  above  them,  and 
have  to  be  whipped  by  the  most  im- 
proved technical  methods  into  greater 
and  greater  activity.  And  all  for  what? 
That  mass  production  shall  not  falter  or 
fail.  The  overhead  costs  of  distribution 
have  become  staggering.  If  the  public 
begins  to  economize  and  does  not  buy, 
then  we  are  told  that  mass  production 
will  fall  down  and  in  the  crash  to  follow 
no  one  will  have  money  with  which  to 
buy  anything.  Better  than  that,  we 
are  told,  is  to  buy  what  we  do  not  really 
want  or  cannot  afford. 

There  is  no  rest  from  the  effort  to 
make  money  in  ever  larger  and  larger 
amounts.  There  is  no  prospect  of  com- 
fortable retirement  in  old  age.  For 
many  who  never  thought  of  it  in  the  old 
days  there  is  the  ever-present  specter  of 
illness  or  incapacity.  As  has  been  said, 
our  prosperity  can  be  maintained  only  by 
making  ])eople  want  more,  and  work 
more,  all  the  time.  Those,  and  they  are 
many,  who  believe  that  our  recent  pros- 
perity has  been  mainly  caused  by  the 
phenomenal  expansion  of  the  automo- 
bile business  tell  us  that  it  will  soon  be 
necessary  to  find  some  other  article 
which  will  similarly  take  the  public 
fancy  and  create  billions  of  sales — and 
billions  of  expense  to  men  already  tired  of 
doing  nothing  l)ut  meeting  new  ex- 
penses. 

"The  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
attained  in  th(^  historv  of  the  world"? 
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A    STORY 


BY  ELLEN  DU  POISE 


MIKE'S  neighbors  loitered  clum- 
sily about  his  beloved  barn, 
so  neat  and  silent  under  the 
blue  and  gold  arch  of  a  June  morning,  so 
tragic  now  with  that  distorted  secret 
dangling  at  the  heart  of  it.  It  was  an 
awkward  business  trying  to  realize 
what  had  taken  place  behind  that 
brightly  hinged  door,  locked  now  against 
morbid  intrusion.  Words  failed  them, 
and  their  hands  were  useless.  Then, 
too,  Mike's  barn  was  no  longer  just  a 
barn.  What  had  happened  in  it  had 
put  an  aloof  curse  upon  it.  It  defied 
them  now  with  all  the  strength  of  its 
horribly  acquired  dignity,  a  haunted 
dignity  that  hushed  their  voices  and 
turned  their  wonder  into  fear. 

How  could  a  thing  like  that  have 
happened  under  a  roof  so  obviously 
blessed  by  the  golden  weather  of  God.^^ 
But  it  had.  They  had  but  to  walk  up 
the  path  between  the  currant  bushes 
to  the  yellow  cottage  on  the  knoll  and 
they  would  have  the  gruesome  proof  of 
it.  And  they  did  clump  up,  unmindful 
of  the  pink  petals  ruffling  the  grass 
and  the  larks  skimming  in  melodious 
circles  over  their  heads.  They  wiped 
their  feet  with  ceremonious  care  on 
Mike's  doormat  and  shuffled  in  to 
gaze  at  Mike  himself,  lying  in  waxen 
serenity  in  his  unused  parlor  behind 
the  stiff  green  shade,  carefully  lowered 
to  keep  out  the  sun  he  had  loved  so 
well. 

They  resumed  their  murmurings  in  the 
clean,  pebbled  yard.  Why  had  Mike 
done  it,  he  who  so  suddenly  had  every- 


thing to  live  for?  There  it  was:  farm 
paid  for,  crops  flourishing,  that  tough 
sister  of  his  back  with  her  mother  in 
Wisconsin,  that  awful  baby  dead  .  .  . 
to  say  nothing  of  the  indisputable  fact 
that  he  had  barely  three  days  before 
become  the  lawfully  wedded  husband  of 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  county. 
That,  as  Ephraim  Seeley,  Mike's  former 
employer,  put  it  was  the  "crowner." 
Everybody  seemed  at  sea  except  Heppy 
Yarrow,  the  crabbed  old  witch  who  had 
kept  house  for  Mike;  and  her  explana- 
tion simply  darkened  the  matter  more 
than  ever.  "I've  seen  folks  go  dotty 
with  happiness  before  in  my  time,"  she 
muttered,  but  nobody  wanted  to  pay 
attention  to  her. 

But  they  all  agreed  about  one  thing, 
and  that  was  that  very  suddenly  at  the 
age  of  forty  Mike  had  everything  to  live 
for.  Why  had  he  construed  it  as  every- 
thing to  die  for.^  Would  things,  even 
the  thing  his  wife  knew  and  that  his 
neighbors  would  never  suspect,  have 
been  different  had  Mike  not  tried  to 
express  the  Celtic  warmth  of  a  twentieth- 
century  idyl  in  the  thirteenth-century 
verse  of  another  lover  and  a  mystic  at 
that?  In  other  words,  a  golden  head 
troubled  Mike  even  as  it  had  troubled 
that  other  fellow  in  Florence  six  hundred 
years  before,  and  he,  too,  tried  to  ring  it 
with  the  untouchable  stars.  This  was 
the  part  of  Mike's  story  that  was 
heights  above  the  seemingly  all-encom- 
passing wonder  of  his  puzzled  neighbors, 
and  even  of  his  young  wife  herself;  and  it 
is  the  whole  story  and  here  it  is. 
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For  twenty  years  Mike  Tobin  clerked 
ill  his  father's  stuffy  httle  grocery  in 
Manowoc,  Wisconsin.  He  hated  it  but 
stuck  to  it  out  of  sheer  pity  for  his 
father.  His  mother  was  the  reason. 
Mrs.  Tobin  was  gaunt  and  wiry  and 
ageless.  Her  tongue  was  like  a  series 
of  clashing  knives,  and  she  relentlessly 
managed  everything  both  in  the  store 
and  out  of  it.  She  held  her  husband  and 
son  in  joint  scorn,  mainly  because  she 
was  a  good  Catholic  and  they  weren't 
"anything."  An  Irishman  who  wasn't 
a  Catholic  never  was  anything. 

Then  there  was  Belle.  Belle  was 
Mike's  gay,  plump  sister  and  she  cared 
for  nothing  but  bright  ribbons  and 
men.  Sometimes  the  mother  scolded 
the  daughter  shrilly  for  laughing  too 
loudly  and  intimately  with  the  drum- 
mers who  came  to  the  store,  but  it  did  no 
good.  Nothing,  Mike  reasoned,  ever 
did  any  good;  and  the  shriller  one  was 
about  certain,  inevitable  things  the  less 
space  there  was  in  the  air  for  the  little 
melodious  things  that  ought  to  have  a 
chance. 

One  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Tobin  took 
Mike  aside  and  said,  "I'm  goin'  away,  son. 
I  can't  stand  another  minute  o'  this." 

Mike  stared.  "Where  you  going, 
father.^"  he  finally  asked. 

"You'll  know  in  good  time,  son,  an'  I 
have  an  idea  that  sometime  later  we'll 
meet,  but  afore  tliat  I  want  you  should 
have  a  bit  o'  life  with  this,"  and  he 
counted  thirty  one-hundred  dollar  bills 
into  Mike's  hand. 

And  iNIike  wondered  as  he  went  from 
his  father  why  the  possession  of  the 
money  over  his  heart  should  make  him 
so  uneasy  and  sad.  That  was  in  the 
morning.  At  noon  Mike  found  his 
father  in  the  locked  store,  his  head 
pillowed  on  the  counter,  a  bullet  through 
his  head.  Mike  stood  there  and  looked 
at  him  a  long  time  before  he  called  his 
mother.  He  had  gone  a  long  way,  but 
what  was  left  looked  so  peaceful.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Tobin  threw  aggrieved  hysterics. 
If  he  had  been  a  good  Catholic  he  would 
never  have  dared  do  it,  even  in  a  fit  of 


temporary  insanity.  Belle  sobbed  and 
tried  the  effect  of  black  ribbons  in  her 
burnished  hair.  After  the  funeral  Mrs. 
Tobin  discovered  the  loss  of  the  three 
thousand  dollars  and  trebled  her  tem- 
per to  make  up  for  it.  Mike  kept  silent 
about  the  money  and  bent  his  red 
head  under  her  vitriol,  but  the  bending 
worried  him.  His  discontent  darkened 
and  deepened  into  a  desperate  resolve. 

And  so  one  spring  morning  when  the 
fields  outside  Manowoc  were  clovering 
out  to  the  glitter  of  bees,  and  the  green 
hills  arched  the  horizon  like  an  invita- 
tion, Mike  took  a  walk.  He  walked 
through  what  was  left  of  Wisconsin  and 
straight  across  Iowa  to  where  Dakota 
stretched,  tawny  and  flat  like  a  sea  to  be 
adventured  over.  And  Mike,  tramping 
the  plains,  often  thought  of  the  sea. 
He  had  never  seen  it,  but  it  must  be  like 
this  prairie,  this  rippling,  dipping  prairie 
with  its  feathery  sweep  right  up  to  the 
horizon  and  the  clean  winds  blowing  up 
from  a  pink  froth  of  dawn  and  settling 
into  the  wide  red  depths  of  sunset. 
The  slender  black  chimneys  miles  apart 
emitting  thin,  gray  smoke  might  have 
been  the  static  funnels  of  waiting  ships. 
Yes,  this  land  was  a  kind  of  sea,  and 
Mike  drew  the  acrid  air  in  and  out  of  his 
lungs,  fancying  salt  in  it. 

He  chopped  wood  from  one  farm  to 
another  and  more  often  than  not  slept 
under  the  stars.  It  never  occurred  to 
Mike  to  use  a  penny  of  what  his  father 
had  given  him.  That  should  be  used, 
if  used  at  all,  for  some  higli  and  mighty 
purpose.  Besides,  this  freedom  was  all 
he  wanted.  The  miles  flowed  behind 
him,  and  every  morning  a  newer  and 
brighter  sun  gilded  the  grass  undulating 
before  him. 

Then  Mike  became  conscious  of 
something  sprouting  within  him,  some- 
thing hke  a  sensitive  plant  putting  out 
tender,  tentative  leaves.  "I  must  be 
growing  a  brain,"  he  would  nuitter 
uneasily  to  himself,  "and  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it."  He  began 
gathering  up  old  newspapers  and  al- 
manacs and  stray  leaves  from  abandoned 
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books.  He  pored  over  them  during 
long,  sunny  afternoons,  his  head  pillowed 
against  the  fragrant  comfort  of  a 
haystack.  He  memorized  stray  quota- 
tions from  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson. 
He  discovered  Joan  of  Arc,  a  girl  who 
commanded  an  army  from  a  horse  and 
got  burned  for  her  trouble  in  an  un- 
pronounceable town  in  France.  An 
octopus  was  a  kind  of  eight-footed  fish, 
and  the  amber  stem  of  his  pipe  was  once 
a  yellow  mass  floating  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

And  so  it  went  until  September. 
Then  Mike  began  to  feel  uneasy.  There 
were  frosty  warnings  in  the  air,  and  the 
shorn  fields  reminded  him  that  granaries 
were  full  and  that  the  fields  were  empty. 
Time  to  look  out  for  a  haven.  He 
began  eying  the  farms  as  he  passed  and 
several  times  he  caught  himself  eying 
one  as  if  he  were  the  owner  of  it.  Why 
not.f^  His  father  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  spend  the  money  that  way.  Mike 
felt  elated.  He  would  push  on  to 
Crittenden,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  Dakota  towns,  and  look  around. 
But  ten  miles  this  side  of  it,  he  was 
stopped  by  Miss  Beatrice  O'Brien. 

It  was  a  yellow  afternoon  in  Septem- 
ber. The  sun  rained  down  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  puddling  the  clipped  land 
and  showering  the  roofs  with  honey- 
tinted  radiance.  The  road  was  warm 
under  the  glittering  dust.  Then  out 
from  the  shadow  of  a  weatherbeaten 
wall  rode  Miss  O'Brien.  She  rode  like 
a  young  Joan  who  had  forgotten  her 
destiny  and  was  content  to  be  just 
charming.  And  how  charming  she  was, 
mounted  high  on  a  sorrel  horse,  her  lithe 
legs  emerging  from  a  short  skirt  of 
brown  corduroy,  her  breast  curving 
under  a  blouse  of  bronze  silk,  her  amber 
eyes  sparkling  under  brown  brows,  and 
her  shining  hair  shadowed  by  the  tip- 
tilted  cockiness  of  a  brown  hat!  A 
troop  of  untidy  school  children  clamored 
after  her,  and  at  her  side  dangled  a  coil 
of  new  rope,  rope  which  glistened 
knowingly  in  the  slanting  sun,  as  if  it 
shared  a  subtle  secret  with  the  gleaming 
girl  who  had  hung  it  there. 


Mike  lost  his  breath  but  recovered 
enough  of  it  to  follow  her  down  the 
shimmering  road.  As  he  tramped  along 
behind  her  he  mused  about  her  in  terms 
of  those  romantic  clippings  he  had  pored 
over  during  the  past  weeks.  She  was 
Rosalind  .  .  .  the  Lady  of  Shalott  .  .  . 
Joan  ...  a  Russian  princess  who  had 
dipped  amber  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  .  .  . 
Now,  Mike  had  seen  other  girls  astride 
horses,  pretty  ones  too,  but  they  had 
never  affected  him  beyond  a  temporary 
marveling  at  their  soft  way  of  being 
pretty.  Why  did  this  particular  one 
affect  him  this  way.?  Was  it  because 
she  had  in  the  most  sudden  and  perfect 
way  possible  climaxed  a  summer  that 
had  unshackled  his  body  and  put  a 
luminous  promise  upon  his  soul.f^  Per- 
haps. At  any  rate,  Mike  lived  a  thou- 
sand rosy  hours  in  one  as  he  followed 
Beatrice  O'Brien  along  that  cooling 
road  and  through  the  Seeley  gate. 

She  was  there  when  he  entered, 
motionless  on  her  bright  horse,  ab- 
sently fingering  that  pale  coil  of  rope. 
When  she  saw  him  she  leaped  lightly  to 
the  ground  and  deftly  slipped  the 
bridle  rein  over  his  arm. 

"You're  the  new  hired  man,  I  guess.?" 
she  said. 

"I  guess  so,"  answered  Mike,  un- 
certainly, wishing  he  could  run  and 
leave  his  voice  there  alone  with  her. 

She  laughed,  and  as  she  laughed  Mike 
felt  relieved.  Angels  could  talk,  but 
he  had  never  heard  of  one  laughing. 
He  breathed  more  easily  as  he  led  his 
divinity's  horse  toward  the  barn.  He 
emerged  twenty  minutes  later,  the 
Seeley 's  hired  man. 

The  Seeleys  were  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  couples  in  the  county. 
Ephraim  was  big  and  hairy  and  honest, 
with  one  of  the  loudest  voices  ever 
given  by  God  to  a  man.  Martha,  his 
straight,  starched  wife,  dwindled  into 
meek  silence  under  the  impact  of  it. 
Not  that  Martha  was  the  meek  type. 
Hadn't  she  dreamed  and  brought  all 
but  one  of  her  dreams  to  pass.?  As  a  girl 
m   a   little    village   in   Ohio,    she   had 
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dreamed  of  marrying  a  stalwart,  god- 
fearing husband,  the  two  of  them 
pushing  forward  into  some  new  country 
where  she  could  have  a  large  white 
house  with  a  veranda  around  it  and  two 
or  three  children  on  which  she  could  tie 
pink  and  blue  ribbons.  Everything 
had  materialized  except  the  children,  but, 
curiously  enough,  this  unsatisfied  longing 
did  not  embitter  her.  It  kept  her 
hopeful  and  sympathetic  and  enabled 
her  to  tolerate  Ephraim's  noise  with 
maternal  apathy. 

This  particular  September  evening 
Martha  was  slipping  a  pan  of  her  famous 
biscuits  into  the  oven  when  Ephraim 
blustered  in  with  Mike  in  tow.  jNIike 
stood  in  the  settling  twilight  of  the  wide 
kitchen,  his  red  hair  making  a  tangled 
aureole  around  his  head.  His  blue 
eyes  were  shining  shyly,  and  every 
feature  of  his  gently  contoured  face 
seemed  to  sharpen  eagerly  with  the 
desire  to  measure  up  to  this  estimable 
couple's  expectations. 

"Well,  Marthy,  here  he  is!"  boomed 
Ephraim.  "His  name's  Mike  and  he'll 
stay  the  winter  if  you  feed  him  right." 

"Where'd  you  find  liim.'^"  asked  Mrs. 
Seeley,  fussing  with  an  apron  string. 

*'He  followed  the  school  ma'am  home, 
and  I  nabbed  him." 

Martha  Seeley  smiled  up  at  her 
husband's  newly  acquired  hired  man. 
His  timidness,  coupled  with  his  sensitive 
mouth  and  his  easily  clouded  eyes, 
appealed  to  the  maternal  in  her.  "I'll 
show  you  your  room,"  she  said  simply 
and  beckoned  him  upward. 

Mike  made  a  violent  toilet  that 
evening  in  the  little  room  under  the 
eaves.  He  stood  in  front  of  the  wavy 
mirror  a  full  hour,  shaving  and  sopping 
water  on  his  rebellious  hair  to  make  it 
stay  down.  He  re-knotted  the  purple 
satin  tie  around  the  collar  of  his  gray 
flannel  shirt  and  polished  his  shoes  with 
an  old  piece  of  rag  carpet.  And  he 
tried  to  keep  his  mind  off  the  angel  he 
would  have  to  face  across  the  supper 
table  down  there  in  that  tcrrifyingly 
intimate    kitchen.     It     took    ]\Iike    a 


decade  to  descend  the  stairs,  and  an- 
other passed  before  he  dared  raise  his 
eyes  above  the  white  flutter  of  a  sleeve 
across  a  forest  of  blue  china. 

"Will  you  please  pass  the  cream?" 

Mike  slowly  and  painfully  became 
aware  of  a  blue  cream  jug  under  his  nose 
and  of  five  extended  fingers.  He  pushed 
the  jug  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  two  of 
the  five  fingers  close  around  the  handle. 
Just  as  her  laugh  had  reassured  him  in 
the  barnyard,  so  the  functioning  of  those 
two  fingers  reassured  him  now.  He 
looked  up  only  to  lose  his  breath  again. 
She  was  being  absolutely  unearthly  in 
creamy  silk,  and  about  her  neck  swung 
a  large  heart-shaped  topaz  on  a  golden 
chain. 

"School  going  any  better.^"  asked 
Martha  Seeley  politely. 

"It's  worse,"  answered  Miss  O'Brien, 
wearily  crumbling  gingerbread. 

"Do  have  some  of  these  preserves," 
suggested  Mrs.  Seeley,  turning  to  Mike. 
"  They're  made  of  little  yellow  tomatoes. ' ' 

Mike  ate  them  because  their  color 
was  that  of  the  stone  swinging  at  the 
white  throat  of  Miss  O'Brien. 

"Chore  time,  Mike,"  announced 
Ephraim  finally,  w  iping  his  mouth  on  the 
back  of  one  hairy  hand. 

"Mi-ke  .  .  .  (All,  the  tinkling  au- 
dacity of  that  drawling  voice!)  I  think 
Mike's  a  perfectly  lovely  name.  It's  so 
Irish.  Papa's  Irish  too,  but  my  mother 
was  a  Canadian.  Oh,  Mr.  Seeley,"  she 
cried,  switching  the  amber  battery  of  her 
eyes  from  ]\Iike  to  ]Mike's  employer, 
"mayn't  Mike  have  Prince  as  part  of 
his  chores.^  I  think  they'd  get  along 
fine  together." 

"All  right  with  me,"  agreed  INIr. 
Seeley  pushing  back  his  chair. 

"There's  another  thing,  Mike  .  .  . 
that  rope.  Don't  let  it  get  down  in  the 
mud  or  anything.  I  use  it  to  picket 
Prince  while  Pm  teaching." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  mumbled  Mike  and 
managed  another  look  at  her.  A  pro- 
tective pity  welled  up  in  him.  Teach- 
ing must  be  awful  for  a  creature  as 
delicate  as  that. 
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Now  Beatrice  O'Brien  wasn't  an 
angel.  She  was  simply  the  pretty 
daughter  of  a  Crittenden  lawyer.  But 
Mr.  O'Brien  had  invested  too  much 
money  in  sterile  Dakota  land,  and  if 
Beatrice  wanted  to  wear  silk  on  week 
days  and  dangle  topazes  about  her  slim 
neck,  she  must  earn  them  herself.  ... 
Here  she  was  doing  the  only  thing  she 
could  do,  which  was  teach  school,  and 
in  the  country  at  that.  It  was  dull. 
The  Seeleys  where  she  boarded  were 
nice  but  dull  too.  Now  here  was  this 
new  hired  man,  this  Irishman  with  his 
tall,  broadly  shouldered  body  and  his 
sensitive  face  under  the  bold  red  waves 
of  hair  and  something  in  his  eyes  that 
made  her  think  of  a  word  she  had  come 
across  in  a  book  once — troubadour.  It 
might  be  fun. 

But  there  was  no  fun.  For  five 
months  there  was  nothing  warmer  be- 
tween them  than  the  steaming  dishes  on 
the  supper  table  and  a  hastily  tossed 
bridle  rein.  And  it  was  Mike's  fault, 
for  he  met  every  attempt  of  hers  to 
lessen  the  constraint  between  them 
with  a  speechlessness  which  was  pure 
worship.  He  would  stand  in  the  barn 
with  her  tawny  wreath  of  rope  over 
his  arm  and  dream.  And  thus  it  was 
that  there  was  five  months  of  dawn  that 
reminded  him  of  her  faintly  flushed 
purity;  five  months  of  sun  that  he 
faced  reverently  because  it  was  the 
color  of  her  hair;  five  months  of  stars, 
two  of  which  lived  in  her  eyes. 

Then  came  that  complicated  Saturday 
in  March  v/hen  that  other  poet  entered 
into  it.  It  was  raining.  The  Seeleys 
had  driven  Beatrice  into  town  and  had 
stayed  there  to  do  the  marketing. 
Mike  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  reading 
a  book  which  he  had  filched  from  the 
parlor.  It  was  a  bulky  treatise  on 
etiquette,  and  as  Mike  read  he  sighed. 
The  road  a  gentleman  traveled  was  an 
intricate  one.  A  gentleman  jumped  to 
his  feet  when  a  lady  entered  the  room. 
He  pulled  out  chairs  for  her.  It  was 
all  so  beyond  him  that  he  dropped  the 
book    and    relaxed    into    somnolence. 


He  felt  better  floating  off  into  a  high, 
white  place  where  chairs  were  un- 
necessary and  where  one  could  adore 
one's  lady  on  a  pedestal. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  violent  knocking 
at  the  door.  In  reply  to  his  shouted 
"Come  in!"  it  opened,  and  a  black- 
coated,  genteel-looking  little  man  en- 
tered.  He  seemed  to  drip  hair  and 
water.  Both  trickled  dov/n  from  under 
his  rusty  derby  hat  and  rivuleted 
across  the  stiff  bosom  of  his  smudged 
shirt. 

"Wife  home.^"  he  asked,  blinking  his 
weak  eyes  at  Mike. 

"I'm  the  hired  man,"  explained 
Mike.     "Folks  are  in  town." 

"I  see,"  drawled  the  stranger  thought- 
fully.   "I  see." 

"Bad  day,"  volunteered  Mike,  pushing 
a  chair  toward  his  visitor. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  taking  the  edge 
of  the  chair  as  if  contamination  lurked  in 
the  back  of  it.  "It's  hard  on  my  busi- 
ness." He  paused  and  coughed  im- 
portantly. 

"Lightning  rods.^"  hazarded  Mike. 

The  little  man's  sandy  hair  bristled, 
and  his  beard  twitched.  He  wagged 
an  indignant  finger  in  Mike's  face. 
"It's  only  the  ignorant  who  sell  lightning 
rods.  My  line,  my  dear  sir,  is  books," 
and  he  drew  a  large  volume  bound  in 
black  leather  from  a  green  cloth  bag 
and  laid  it  reverently  on  Mike's  knees. 
Gems  from  the  World's  Best  Literature 
marched  across  the  cover  in  heavy  gilt. 
The  agent  tapped  it  knowingly.  "  When 
you've  read  that,  my  dear  sir,  you've 
read  something  from  everything." 

Mike  turned  the  thin  leaves  gingerly. 
It  looked  too  complete.  He  was  about 
to  hand  it  back  when  this  caught  his 
eye:  ''When  first  the  glorious  Lady  of  my 
mind  was  made  manifest  to  Tnine  eyes, 
even  she  who  was  called  Beatrice  .   .   ." 

"How  .  .  .  how  much.^"  stuttered 
Mike,  trying  not  to  tremble. 

"Ten  dollars,"  answered  the  little 
man  slyly. 

Mike  thrust  a  ten-dollar  bill  into  the 
hands   of  the   agent,   who   faded   from 
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sight  as  precipitately  as  possible.  He 
left  Mike  sitting  with  his  finger  pressed 
ecstatically  against  a  name.  When  he 
grew  calmer  he  read  aromid  it.  It 
seemed  that  one  Alay  day  along  about 
H74  an  Italian  named  Dante  Alighieri 
met  a  certain  Beatrice  Portinari  at  a 
party  in  Florence.  He  worshipp>ed  her 
on  the  spot  and  when  he  got  home  he 
began  writing  a  piece  which  he  called 
"The  New  Life."  It  was  man'ellous 
stuff.  Just  think,  in  Italy,  over  sLx 
hundred  years  ago,  this  Dante  had  been 
up  against  the  same  thing  as  he,  Mike 
Tobin,  was  up  against  on  this  Dakota 
farm  right  now!  Only  Dante  had 
been  able  to  express  his  feelings.  ^like 
couldn't  express  his.  but  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  allowing  this  poet  to  do 
it  for  him,  and  didn't  the  girls  have 
the  same  name,  that  rare,  lovely  name. 
which  Dante  said  meant  ''she  icho 
confers  hlessi7ig^'f  And  how  true  they 
were,  these  splendid  almost  unsayable 
things  that  Dante  seemed  so  easily  to 
say! 

Xo  sooner  do  I  lift  mine  eyes  to  look 

Than  the  blood  seems  as  shaken  from  my  heart 

And  all  my  pulses  beat  at  once  and  stop. 

!Mike  read  this  over  and  over,  and 
each  time  it  wrenched  him  with  wonder. 
Dante  had  said  it  all  in  about  two 
dozen  simple  words — said  it  forever. 
And  it  clarified  things  even  if  it  did 
make  Beatrice  O'Brien  more  of  a  golden 
blur  than  ever.  She  was  pinnacles 
above  him.  and  it  was  up  to  him  to 
allow  her  to  stay  there.  And  when 
Monday  evening  came,  and  he  saw  her 
once  more  under  the  flickering  lamplight, 
a  pale  wisp  in  a  fragile  frock,  gently 
buttering  one  of  Martha  Seeley's  flak>' 
biscuits,  he  thanked  God  for  making 
a  poet  who  could  sing  like  that.  It 
made  things  so  much  easier  for  the 
inarticulate  fellows  who  came  after 
him. 

But  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  May 
something  happened.  Mike  was  sitting 
under  a  cottonwood  tree  in  the  yard  with 
Gems  from   the  World's   Best  LitercUure 


propped  up  on  his  knees,  dozing  over 
Dante.  He  was  awakened  by  a  tickling 
sensation  across  the  back  of  his  neck 
and  a  tinkling  laugh.  It  was  Beatrice 
O'Brien  pla\-fully  threatening  him  with 
a  handful  of  long,  fringed  grasses. 

**0h.  *  he  groaned,  going  fiame  down 
into  his  very  boots.  "I  was  asleep,  I 
guess." 

"T  guess  you  were,  with  your  nose  in 
a  book  too.  What  were  you  reading.^" 
and  she  knelt  down  beside  him  to  look. 

He  made  an  attempt  to  cover  the 
page  with  his  hands,  but  she  took  the 
volume  and  bent  over  it.  "What 
drivel,"  she  scoffed;  "it  must  be  terrible 
to  be  as  crazy  about  a  girl  as  Dante 
was." 

**Yes,''  admitted  Mike  in  a  muffled 
voice,  **it  is." 

"She  had  the  same  name  as  mine." 
elucidated  Beatrice,  tossing  her  brown 
hat  from  the  glor>'  of  her  hair. 

**Yes.  I  know,"  stuttered  Mike, 
wishing  she  weren't  so  near  him. 

"And  I  know  something,  too,"  she 
lisped,  pirouetting  before  him  on  one 
foot,  "something  you  don't  know.  You 
don't  know,  Mike,  how  funny  you  are!" 
.And  she  sped  houseward  to  the  tune  of 
her  rippling  laughter. 

^LLke  stumbled  down  to  the  gate 
where  she  had  left  Prince  and  took  him 
blindly  to  the  bam.  \Miy  had  she 
laughed.'  Dante  wasn't  funny.  It  must 
be  his — a  mere  hired  man's  knowledge 
of  him — that  was  funny.  Mike,  forking 
hay  down  to  her  horse  in  the  bam, 
afterward  tried  to  reason  himself  back 
into  his  old  serenity.  ^Mio  was  he 
that  he  should  resent  her  altitude.^  And 
didn't  she  have  the  right  to  lean  down 
if  she  wanted  to  and  laugh  a  little.^ 

The  following  week  Beatrice's  school 
was  out.  Ephraim  Seeley  was  boister- 
ously reheved.  He  had  not  liked  the 
teacher's  fool  notions.  Martha  was 
sorn.'  for  she  had  mothered  Bee,  as  she 
had  learned  to  call  her,  and  Bee  had 
liked  it.  Mike,  seeing  her  go.  books  and 
baggage,  one  Saturday  morning  in 
June,  felt  numb.     There  were  the  endless 
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miles  between  the  Seeley  barnyard  and 
her  father's  lawn  in  Crittenden,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  closed  to  him. 

Now  that  Beatrice  w^as  gone,  Mike's 
original  idea  about  buying  a  farm 
revived.  And  so  one  evening  when 
Ephraim  Seeley  looked  up  over  one  of  his 
wife's  steaming  suppers  and  casually 
remarked  that  the  Biddle  farm  was  for 
sale,  Mike,  just  as  casually,  remarked 
that  he  meant  to  buy  it.  They  both 
stared. 

''It  .  .  .  it  joins  yours,"  stuttered 
Mike,  "and  I  want  to  invest  that  money 
of  my  father's." 

""What'll  you  do,  Mike,  all  alone  in 
that  six-room  house .^ "  quavered  Martha. 

"I'll  bet,"  bellowed  her  husband, 
pouring  syrup  over  a  slice  of  bread  and 
folding  it  over  with  his  knife,  "that 
Alike  has  a  girl  up  his  sleeve." 

"I  haven't,"  answered  Mike  quietly. 
"I'm  going  to  batch  it." 

"Speaking  of  girls,"  said  Martha, 
"reminds  me  that  I  saw  Bee  O'Brien  in 
town  to-day.  She's  engaged  to  Dudley 
Watson,  that  nice-looking  cashier  in  the 
bank.  He's  lucky.  She's  the  dearest 
.  .  .  sweetest  .  .  ." 

"A  stuck-up  piece,"  grunted  Ephraim, 
reaching  for  more  syrup. 

"Guess  I'd  better  be  getting  out  to 
the  chores,"  choked  Mike  and  bolted, 
leaving  a  large  slice  of  angel  food  cake 
untouched  on  his  plate. 

Mike  walked  dnmkenly  past  the  barn 
and  out  on  the  road  which  cut  through 
the  dew-soaked  fields  and,  as  he  walked, 
he  pressed  his  cold  fingers  against  his 
burning  eyes.  He  was  trying  to  keep 
a  picture  at  bay — Beatrice  O'Brien, 
being  kissed,  perhaps  that  very  moment, 
under  the  large  summer  stars. 

That  night  he  returned  to  something 
in  Dante  which  almost  calmed  him. 
Beatrice  Portinari  had  married  Simone 
de'  Bardi,  and  the  poet  had  kept  on  with 
his  worship  and  his  verses.  After  ail, 
perhaps  it  was  better  so.  Well,  there 
was  this  much  about  it,  the  halo  that  he, 
Mike  Tobin,  had  put  around  her  httle 
head  could  not  be  disarranged  by  a  mere 


husband,  and  yet  something  had  smirched 
the  tip  of  one  white  wing. 

A  week  later  Mike  purchased  the 
Biddle  farm.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  Dakota  now  belonged  to  him. 
They  were  his,  those  yellow,  fragrant 
acres,  topped  by  a  knoll  on  which  a 
neat  yellow  cottage  faced  the  sun. 
There  was  a  barn  too,  a  Vvide,  red  barn 
whose  roof  seemed  to  bulge  over  the 
packed  pungency  of  hay  and  whose 
clean,  white  stalls  seemed  destined  to 
shelter  generations  of  contented  cows. 
Mike  had  never  felt  nearer  peace  in  his 
life.  The  very  dust  that  powdered  the 
blue  air  was  his,  and  Beatrice  O'Brien 
was  safe  up  there  on  her  glittering  cloud, 
and  Dante  would  keep  her  there. 

Then  Mike  had  a  letter  from  Belle, 
his  red-cheeked,  dancing  sister  in  Isiano- 
woc,  Wisconsin.  She  wanted  to  come 
and  keep  house  for  him.  She  came. 
Mike  was  puzzled  by  her  changed 
appearance.  Her  lips  and  cheeks  weren't 
red,  and  she  seemed  heavily  unaware 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  dance  ever  existed. 
Not  only  that,  she  refused  to  mix  with 
the  neighbors.  She  even  refused  to 
answer  the  door  the  two  afternoons  Mrs. 
Seeley  attempted  to  call.  Martha  spoke 
to  Mike  about  it,  but  he  couldn't 
explain  Belle's  sudden  aversion  for 
society,  and  somehow  he  couldn't  bring 
himseK  to  reproach  his  sister.  She  was 
a  faithful,  if  not  a  neat  housekeeper,  and 
her  cooking  was  better  than  his.  And 
so  things  went  tranquilly  enough  until 
that  terrible,  hair-raising  night  in  No- 
vember when  Belle,  sobbing  with  shame 
and  trembling  with  pain,  awakened  him 
with  a  confession  that  sent  hun  flying, 
half -dressed,  across  the  frozen  fields  to 
the  Seeleys  for  help. 

The  next  day  the  whole  neighborhood 
knew  that  that  queer  sister  of  Mike 
Tobm's  had  had  a  baby.  That  ex- 
plained why  she  had  avoided  them. 
It  was  awful  for  a  hussy  like  that  to 
dump  herself  on  a  nice,  hustling  brother 
who  was  trying  to  make  a  start  in  life. 
How  would  he  take  it.^ 

The  wav  Mike  took  it  was  known 
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only  to  himself.  The  shame  he  felt  was 
the  silent  kind  that  ate  under  his  surfaces 
like  dark  poison.  As  for  Belle,  she  soon 
recovered  all  her  old  insolence.  The 
baby  was  a  girl  and  she  named  her 
Milicent.  She  hated  the  mite  and 
begged  Mike  to  allow  her  to  put  it  in  a 
"home"  so  she  could  return  to  her 
dancing  and  a  probable  husband  in 
Wisconsin.  iVIike  shook  his  head.  She 
had  had  Milicent  and  she  should 
continue  to  have  her.  "But  she's  so 
homely!"  wailed  Belle,  "just  look  at 
her."  She  wasn't  prepossessing,  a  weak, 
sickly  little  thing,  all  bones  and  colorless 
hair,  who  whined  interminably.  But 
she  was  helpless  and  innocent  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  a  chance. 

Then  one  midday  INIike  returned 
from  his  fields  to  the  yellow  house  on  the 
knoll  only  to  find  it  empty.  Not  quite 
empty,  for  on  his  bed  there  was  a  bundle, 
which  turned  out  to  be  Milicent,  and 
pinned  to  her  blanket  was  a  note  which 
informed  him  that  Belle  was  taking  the 
first  train  to  Manowoc,  where  no  one 
knew  what  had  happened  to  her. 

Mike  tightened  his  lips,  and  his  eyes 
darkened.  He  picked  up  Milicent  and 
carried  her  to  the  window.  He  stood 
there  a  full  hour,  trymg  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  role  he  felt  he  ought  to 
play.  And  then  it  was  that  a  ray  of  sun 
struck  the  light  fuzz  on  the  baby's  head. 
It  actually  shone  a  little.  jVIike  held  her 
closer.  She  might  grow  up  and  have 
hair  not  unlike  that  which  glorified  the 
head  of  one  Beatrice.  .  .  . 

The  neighbors  applauded  him  to  his 
face  for  his  phihmthropic  temerity,  and 
those  of  them  who  had  eyed  the  Tobin 
menage  askance  while  Belle  was  there, 
now  pointed  with  pride  to  the  yellow 
cottage  where  a  lone  bachelor  was  doing 
his  duty  by  the  forsaken  child  of  a 
flighty  sister.  Martha  Seeley  adored 
him  for  it  in  her  shy,  angular  way,  and 
Ephraim  teased  him  about  it  with 
afi'ectionate  roughness. 

Mike  had  a  difficult  time.  Martha 
repeatedly  off'ercd  to  take  ^lilicent  olY 
his  hands,  but   he   refused.     Then   one 


day  she  sent  Heppy  Yarrow  over. 
Heppy  Yarrow  was  one  of  those  handy 
old  derelicts  who  work  from  one  farm  to 
another.  She  had  wound  up  at  the 
Seeleys,  and  ^Martha  had  told  her  about 
Mike,  and  she  had  chuckled  and  gone 
over.  She  liked  to  nose  around,  and  this 
queer  menage  just  suited  her,  but  Mike 
would  not  trust  her  with  Mi li rent.  He 
still  continued  to  do  ever;yi:hing  for 
the  child  but  wash  for  her. 

Then  came  a  day  in  April.  INIike  was 
plowing  and  wincing  a  little  as  he 
was  forced  now^  and  then  to  turn  under 
a  clump  of  prairie  violets.  Every  now 
and  then  he  would  stroll  over  and  peer 
down  at  Milicent,  who  was  asleep  on  a 
pile  of  straw  in  the  back  of  the  wagon. 
It  made  ]\Iike  feel  destined  for  something 
more  liuninous  than  plowing  to  look  at 
Milicent 's  hair  under  the  warm  purity  of 
the  sun  and  be  reminded  of  Beatrice, 
whose  head  must  have  been  covered  with 
flaxen  tendrils  like  that  once.  And  then 
late  in  the  afternoon  he  looked  up  and 
thought  he  saw  a  sorrel  horse  cantering 
along  through  the  slanting  simlight  and 
on  its  back  a  small  erect  figure.  It 
couldn't  be  she.  She  was  in  Crittenden 
getting  ready  to  be  married  to  that  \ 
godlike  young  cashier.  But  it  was, 
willowy  and  transparent  as  ever  in  her 
brown  clothes.  Then  something  snapped 
Mike's  intoxication  in  mid-air.  It  was 
the  thought  of  Milicent.  How  would 
Beatrice  react  to  Milicent.^  Of  course 
the  child  was  innocent,  but  her  origin 
was  black  mystery.  It  would  besmirch 
Beatrice  even  so  much  as  to  wonder  .  .  . 

"Good  evening,"  she  called,  and 
leaned  toward  him  over  the  bhick  furrow. 

"Good  evening,"  answered  !Mike, 
everything,  even  his  fear,  whipping 
madly  into  tune  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

"I  hadn't  seen  Aimt  Martha  for  ages, 
so  I  rode  out.  She  told  me  you  were 
over  here,  so  I  rode  by  to  say  hello," 
and  she  tried  to  give  him  the  shining 
gift  of  her  eyes. 

"It's  a  nice  evening,"  he  observed, 
refusing  tlie  gift.  (If  only  she  would 
ride  on  Ix^fore  Milicent  woke  up  I) 
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**I  adore  evenings  like  this,"  she  said, 
flicking  the  serpentine  coil  of  rope  with 
her  whip. 

Just  then  a  thin,  penetrating  wail 
cut  the  softness  of  the  air.  Beatrice 
stared,  then  rode  over  and  peered  down 
into  the  wagon. 

"My  stars,  Mike,  if  there  isn't  that 
famous  baby!  I've  been  dying  to  see 
it.  She  .  .  .  she  has  pretty  hair,"  she 
added  turning  to  Mike  with  sympathetic 
dubiousness. 

Mike  lowered  his  head  while  he 
silently  turned  to  flame. 

"I  suppose  you  feed  her  and  every- 
thing. Aunt  Martha  says  you  won't  let 
Heppy  Yarrow  touch  her.  Pretty  soon 
you'll  have  to  learn  to  crochet  so  she 
can  have  the  last  word  in  petticoats," 
and  her  laughter  trickled  through  t]ie 
graying  air  like  melodious  water.  She 
rode  slowly  back  to  him,  her  face  still 
dimpling  with  amusement,  then  leaned 
over  and  put  her  hand  softly  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  I  think  you're  wonderful,  Mike  .  .  . 
just  wonderful,"  and  she  rode  off 
through  shadows  that  seemed  to  with- 
draw at  her  bright  approach. 

Mike  had  never  felt  so  uplifted. 
Even  her  laughter  had  lifted  him,  and  he 
owed  the  benediction  of  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  to  that  grotesque  mite  sucking 
her  misshapen  thumb  on  a  heap  of 
straw  in  the  wagon! 

The  following  week  two  people  died. 
The  first  to  go  was  Milicent,  who 
succumbed  to  one  of  Heppy  Yarrow's 
remedies  for  croup.  Three  days  later 
Lawyer  O'Brien  dropped  dead  of  heart 
disease.  Milicent 's  going  threw  Mike 
into  a  state  which  was  neither  spiritual 
loneliness  nor  a  sense  of  physical  loss, 
but  a  chaos  composed  of  both.  In  some 
indefinable  way  he  felt  that  a  tangible 
part  of  Beatrice  herself  had  been  buried 
with  that  wisp  of  a  child,  and  the  feeling 
left  him  more  isolated  than  ever  up 
among  those  tragic  clouds  of  his .  Heppy 
Yarrow  was  no  help  about  anything  but 
housework.  "Good  thing  it  died,"  she 
said,  but  it  didn't  comfort  him. 


Mr.  O'Brien's  exit  affected  him  too. 
He  saw  Beatrice  now  filmy  and  remote 
behind  the  bright  pathos  of  her  tears. 

Then  one  morning  in  June  Martha 
Seeley  cut  across  the  fields  and  dropped 
on  the  scrubbed  steps  of  Mike's  porch 
and  waited  for  him  as  he  came  up  from 
the  barn.  "Mike,"  she  announced  sol- 
emnly, "Bee's  back." 

Mike  put  down  his  pails  and  stared 
at  her. 

"Yes,"  continued  Martha,  "she's 
staying  with  me  until  she  decides  what 
to  do.  It's  terrible  for  a  girl  like  her  to 
be  left  like  that.  Her  father  didn't 
leave  her  a  thing  that  wasn't  mortgaged 
up  to  the  hilt." 

"I  .  .  .  I  thought,"  stammered  Mike, 
drawing  a  worn  knife  from  his  pocket 
and  starting  to  whittle  a  willow  stick, 
"I  thought  she  .  .  .  she  was  engaged." 

"Oh,  I  guess  that's  aU  off!  Dudley's 
got  a  job  in  a  bank  in  Chicago,  and  I 
guess  Bee  realized  even  before  that  that 
he  wasn't  manly  enough  for  her.  No, 
it's  not  Dudley  Watson  being  in  Chicago 
that  makes  Bee  look  so  white  and 
peaked.  It's  her  father's  death  and  his 
leaving  her  the  way  he  did.  Mike," 
she  added  desperately,  peering  up  at  him 
through  her  glasses,  "I  don't  think  it's 
right  for  folks  to  be  left  alone.  It  isn't 
right   for   Bee   and    it    isn't    right   for 

you." 

"I  have  Heppy." 

Martha  snorted.  "  What  company  is 
she  of  an  evening,  I'd  like  to  laiow.^ 
It's  evenings  that  are  hard  for  folks  who 
are  left  alone.  Bee  cries  herself  to 
sleep  every  night.     I  hear  her." 

"Well  .  .  ."  choked  Mike,  breaking 
out  all  over  in  something  like  guilty 
perspiration. 

"Well,  I  think  you  might  do  some- 
thing about  it,"  replied  Martha,  fanning 
her  hot,  confused  face  with  her  sunbon- 
net;  for  she  was  one  of  those  rare  women 
who  find  matchmaking  an  embarrasshig 
business. 

Mike  cut  his  fuiger.  Cut  it  purposely. 
It  steadied  him  to  see  the  blood  oozing 
from  the  wound  in  little  drops. 
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"She  likes  yen,  I  happen  to  know," 
continued  Martha  smoothly.  "Her 
experience  with  that  spineless  Dudley 
has  taught  her  to  appreciate  a  real  man 
when  she  sees  one.'* 

"I'm  .  .  .  I'm  not  fit  for  her,"  said 
Mike,  going  very  white  under  his  tan. 

"\Miy,  I'd  like  to  know.^"  she  flared. 

"There's  the  wav  Belle  acted 
and  ..." 

"Oh,  pshaw!  The  way  you  acted 
would  make  any  girl  proud  to  know 
you.  It  made  Bee  proud.  Remember 
that  day  she  saw  ]Milicent  in  the 
wagon?  She  told  me  about  that.  She 
thought  you  were  wonderful.  Bee's 
always  liked  you,  only  you  always  acted 
scared  to  death  of  her.  Now,  jVIike," 
she  coaxed,  laying  her  hand  maternally 
on  one  of  Mike's  trembhng  loiees,  "just 
get  together  a  little  gumption  and  ask 
her." 

"I'U  ...  I'll  thmk  it  over,"  mut- 
tered Mike,  "and  let  you  know." 

After  Martha  Seeley  had  gone,  Mike 
went  down  to  the  barn  and  threw  himself 
on  a  pile  of  hay  and  tried  to  think.  So 
Beatrice  liked  him — liked  him  well 
enough  to  .  .  .  It  couldn't,  simply 
couldn't  be  true.  Martha  was  mis- 
taken. Her  affection  for  both  of  them 
had  blinded  her.  But  what  if  she 
wasn't  mistaken.^ 

Mike  lay  there  and  allowed  this 
possibility  to  descend  and  enfold  him 
like  a  golden  cloud.  He  would  be  more 
blessed  than  Dante.  .  .  .  Then  another 
thing  assailed  him.  How  could  he  ever 
so  much  ns  touch  her  white  forehead  with 
his  lips?  Her  mere  physical  perfection 
alone  was  enough  to  paralyze  his  lips 
and  hands.  Perhaps  it  had  paralyzed 
Dudley  Watson's  and  that  was  why  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  that  bank  in 
Chicago.  He  looked  down  at  his  own 
hands,  coarse,  brown,  fumbling  things. 
Oh,  it  was  impossible  .  .  .  impossible. 
He  wouldn't  dare.  .  .  . 

As  the  days  went  on  Mike  tried  to 
keep  his  mind  off  Beatrice  by  thinkinii 
of  his  wheat,  but  tlieir  combined  gold 
was  too  much  for  him.     One  night  he 


saw  her  m  a  dream,  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  his  yellow  house,  her  anns 
full  of  sheaves. 

The  next  morning  as  he  came  up  from 
the  barn  he  saw  Prince  champing  his  bit 
by  the  gate,  and  up  on  the  porch  there 
was  a  golden  head  silhouetted  against 
the  dark  gTeen  of  the  vines.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  leap  on  the  back  of  that 
dancing  horse  and  gallop  westward 
across  the  shielding  moimtains  and  into 
the  cool  oblivion  of  the  sea. 

"Lady  out  in  front  to  see  ye,"  an- 
nounced Heppy  Yan'ow,  as  he  slunk 
around  to  the  back  door  with  his  pails. 

He  stumbled  around  to  the  vine-hung 
porch.  They  looked  at  each  other,  his 
dazed  glance  searching  hers  imder  the 
blinding  halo  of  her  hair,  and  her  large 
eyes  staring  upward  from  the  thin 
pallor  of  her  face.  Then  she  began  to 
cry.  She  cried  softly  through  her 
fingers,  on  one  of  which  gleamed  a  topaz 
like  a  drop  of  imprisoned  sunlight. 

"Oh  .  .  ."  groaned  Mike,  helplesslv. 
"Oh  .  .  ."      ^ 

"I'm  .  .  .  I'm  terribl}^  lonely  since 
Papa  died,"  she  whispered  and  managed 
a  smile.  ]Mike  made  a  little  movement 
toward  her  and  was  stopped  by  the 
whiteness  of  her  skin  as  it  emerged 
from  the  bronze  silk  of  her  blouse.  She 
was  expecting  somicthing,  something 
besides  his  groaned  s\inpathy.  It  men- 
aced the  air  between  them  like  a  spar- 
kHng  storm. 

"Have  a  drink,"  he  said  finally. 
"The  water  in  the  well  is  very  nice." 

Slie  shook  the  tears  from  the  corners 
of  her  eyes,  and  they  strolled  over  to  the 
well  behind  the  willows.  He  held  the 
dipper  while  she  drank,  and  the  sounds 
she  made  as  the  water  bubbled  between 
her  lips  were  so  much  like  kisses  that 
the  dipper  fell  from  his  hand,  spattering 
them  both  with  gemlike  drops.  She 
smoothed  her  skirt  and  tilted  her  face 
toward  his.  Mike's  fingers  burned  and 
his  heart  churned.  Would  he  never 
have  done  with  this  paralysis  be- 
fore the  v,hite-and-gold  p>erfection 
of  her  body? 
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'Oh,  Mike,'*  she  breathed,  very  close 
to  him  now,  "why  are  you  so  afraid  of 
me  when  you  are  so  good  and  I  like  you 
so  much?" 

He  took  her  proffered  hands  between 
his,  and  his  lips  worshipped  hers  without 
touching  them. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  rosy  relief  tingeing  her 
white  anxious  cheeks,  "let's  go  right 
over  and  tell  Aunt  Martha.  We'll  walk 
and  lead  Prince." 

They  were  married  the  next  day. 
"Why  wait.f^"  asked  Beatrice  trem- 
ulously. "Why,  indeed?"  echoed 
Martha,  who  with  Ephraim  drove  with 
them  to  the  Methodist  parsonage  in 
Crittenden. 

Mike  didn't  speak  and  scarcely 
breathed  through  the  ceremony.  Every- 
thing closed  down  around  him  like  a 
fragile  golden  bell  which  a  word  of  his 
might  shatter.  Even  the  circlet  which 
he  slipped  on  Beatrice's  finger  had  no 
substance.  The  wedding  supper,  which 
Martha  cooked  for  them  afterward, 
might  have  been  manna  straight  from 
Heaven  for  all  the  savor  it  had.  He  was 
conscious  of  but  one  thing — the  triangu- 
lar whiteness  of  her  face  under  the  weary 
gold  of  her  hair. 

"Be  good  to  her,  Mike,"  whispered 
Martha,  as  she  bade  them  good-night  on 
the  dark  steps.  "She's  been  through  so 
much  and  she's  so  tired." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  mumbled  Mike,  "and 
thank  you  kindly  for  everything." 

A  half  hour  later  Mike  turned  the 
key  in  the  yellow  door  of  his  house  and 
stepped  shyly  aside  so  that  Beatrice 
could  enter.  He  lighted  a  small  lamp 
and  led  her  past  the  door  behind  which 
Heppy  Yarrow  was  snoring  gently  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  spare 
room. 

"I  ...  I  thought,"  explained  Mike, 
"that  after  so  much,  you'd  rather  be 
alone,"  and  he  put  the  lamp  down  on 
the  bureau  top  between  them. 

A  spasm  not  unlike  fear  twitched  at 
her  mouth  and  shadowed  her  eyes. 
He  saw  it. 


"I'll  .  .  .  be  in  the  next  room  if  you 
should  want  anything,"  he  explained. 

She  smiled  wryly,  and  her  hand 
fluttered  for  a  moment  near  one  of  his. 
He  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  warm.,  starry  evening.  He 
had  been  dreading  this  awkward  mo- 
ment, and  it  was  over.  Her  smile  told 
him  she  understood — understood  that 
he  worshipped  her  so  much  that  his 
hands  and  lips  must  learn  their  way 
tov/ard  hers.  He  breathed  for  the  first 
time  since  that  moment  yesterday  by 
the  well. 

Then  a  sharp  cry  sent  him  stumbling 
to  her.  She  lay  crumpled  on  the  floor 
before  an  open  drawer  of  the  bureau, 
and  in  her  hand  was  one  of  the  tiny 
shirts  Milicent  had  worn.  Mike  strode 
over  and  gathered  her  up,  wondering  as 
he  did  so  how  a  person  as  ethereal  looking 
as  Beatrice  could  weigh  so  much. 

"Oh,  oh,"  moaned  Beatrice  as  he 
placed  her  tenderly  on  the  bed,  "I  ...  I 
can't  bear  the  sight  of  those  .  .  .  those 
clothes  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  because  ..." 

"I  know,"  soothed  Mike,  mentally 
cursing  Heppy  Yarrow  for  leaving 
Milicent 's  things  in  that  drawer,  "I 
know  .  .  ." 

"You  don't,  you  don't,"  she  sobbed, 
wiping  her  streaming  eyes  on  the 
clutched  shirt  as  if  it  were  a  handker- 
chief, "you  don't  .  .  ." 

"But  I  do.  I  do,"  Mike  almost 
sobbed  back,  cursing  Belle  now  and  all 
her  works. 

"You  don't,"  contradicted  Beatrice, 
relaxing  her  hold  on  the  shirt  and 
gripping  his  hand  in  both  of  hers.  "You 
don't  because  you're  so  good,  and  I 
can't  bear  it  a  minute  longer  without 
telling  you." 

And  she  told  him,  clinging  hard  to  his 
hand  as  if  it  were  the  only  thing  to 
cling  to  in  the  dark  waters  that  had  all 
but  closed  over  her.  And  then,  little 
by  little,  her  hold  on  his  hand  loosened, 
and  her  sobs  grew  fainter  as  she  slipped 
into  the  haven  of  a  cleared  conscience; 
and  finally  her  own  hand  went  up  and 
she  pillowed  her  pale  cheek  on  it  and 
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siK'CMiinlH'd  to  sl(M»j),  at  j)(\ic('  now  on  ihv 
hro.id  hosoni  of  a  cliarily  vvliicli  liad 
not  raiUul  liis  sislrr  and  would  even  more 
coni])l(4cly  not  fail  Uvv. 

Alike  stood  there,  stricken  to  stone, 
and  listened  nntil  she  and  lier  cleared 
conscience  slipped  oil*  lo^elher  in  sleep. 
Then  he  sla<;«^ered  out  inlo  the  warm, 
merciful  darkness.     He  walked  all  ni^ht 

around  and  around  his  acres  ash^ep 
under  I  he  stars,  sentence  afler  senlence 
of  her  confession  luinntiiii;  his  ears  like 
the  relentless  clan<^in«^  of  some  ghastly 
hell.  It  couldn't  he  possible.  Helle 
did  such  thin<^s  hut  not  worshij)|)e<l-lo- 
IleaA'cn  creaturivs  like  Heat  rice;  and  y(^t 
it  was  from  her  own  pure  lips  that  that 
im|)ure  confession  had  sprun*^. 

lie  strode  up  and  down,  wishinj^  he 
could  rag(\  but  he  couhln't.  He  was  loo 
near  the  end  of  everything  for  that. 
Ah,  yes,  she  could  have  his  roof  under 
which  to  dream  of  Dudley  Watson  while 
she  waited  for  his  child  .  .  .  have  the 
protection  of  his  name,  hut  she  couldn't 
have  his  soul.  He  thought  of  his 
father,  ^'es,  his  falhiM-  had  ])vv\\  right 
that  sunny  rJune  morning  three  years 
ago.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
happiness  .  .  .  only  peace  and  only  one 
way  to  get  that.   .   .   . 

lie  was  hack  now  at  the  <loor  of  his 
barn.  A  shaft  of  sun  sj)eare(l  out  from 
a  pink  mass  of  cloud  and  struck  the 
coil  of  rope  haiiging  on  a  hook  outside. 
There  it  was,  licr  rope,  the  symbol  of  a 
slavery  he  had  once  thought  was  poetic 
freedom.  How  often  lie  had  imagined 
the  harsh  silk  of  it  \()liipl  uously  tighten- 
ing him  ifilo  a  ciicle  which  \  ibraled 
with  her  i)ulsing  gold,  lie  reached  up 
and  took  it  down,  looping  it  carefully 
over  his  aim. 

Then  lie  j)aused  and  faced  the  sun 


the  sun  that  was  warming  his  fu'lds  and 
s|)lashing  his  face  like  wine  and  matching 
the  guilty  gold  of  her  hair.  And  then 
it  was  that  the  words  of  Dante  echoed 
once  more: 

No  .sooner  do  I  lift  in'uw  ci/rs  to  look 

Than  the  Idood  xccm.s'  an  .shaken  from  mij  heart 

And  all  inn  ptdses  tnat  at  onee  and  stop  .   .    . 

Aiul  fitop.  That  was  right.  Stop 
them  for  good  and  trust  to  (lod  or 
somct  hing  else  to  shinmier  for  him  on  t  he 
olIuM-  side. 

lie  cl()se<l  the  door,  locking  it  against 
Heatrice  and  the  sun. 

Mike's  n(Mghbors  clump(Ml  up  his  j)ath 
})etwe(Mi  the  currant  bushivs  and  th(\v 
chnnped  down  again,  but  not  one  of 
tlu^m  knew  why  he  did  it,  he  who  so 
suddenly  had  everything  to  live  for. 
Mphraim  Seeley  scratching  his  shaggy 
head  in  Mike's  jx'bbled  yard  and 
Martha  wee|)ing  silcFitly  in  her  wide 
sunny  kitchen  didn't  know.  And  lleppy 
A'arrow,  for  all  her  witchy  wisdom  about 
folks  she  had  known  who  had  gone 
plumb  dotty  with  happiiu\ss,  didn't  know 
either.  Not  even  i5eali-ic(^  kni^w,  that 
shallow,  pretty  Ueatrice,  so  cradled  in 
her  own  cleared  conscience,  so  at  peace 
on  tlu'  broad  bosom  of  Mike's  charity, 
until  Ilej)py  \'arr()w  biu'st  in  ujjon  her 
with  the  gruesonu*  annonnccnu'nt,  but 
prostrated  now  with  I  he  shanu^  of 
having  a  husband  who  would  do  such 
a  thing  after  one  night  of  marriage  and 
with  her  roj)e  at  that. 

Not  one  of  them  knew,  but  there 
was  one  who  could  have  enlightened 
them,  but  he,  too,  was  in  Paradise,  wail- 
ing, as  he  had  waited  for  six  hun- 
dred years,  for  a  certain  angel  called 
Beatrice  to  aj)pear. 
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EARLY  in  the  dashing  but  decorous 
eighteen  eighties  John  Esten 
Cooke  pubhshed  his  Virginia:  A 
History  of  the  People,  an  important  and 
delightful  little  volume  which  proved 
that  the  sword  was  more  prolific  than 
the  pen  in  the  old  South.  Slipped  in 
among  more  serious  considerations — for 
war,  not  letters,  is  the  proper  business 
of  the  historian — we  find  a  few  brief 
discussions  of  Virginia  authors;  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  book  a  modest 
chapter  is  devoted  to  "Virginia  Litera- 
ture in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  After 
what  he  appears  to  regard  as  a  consoling 
rather  than  an  encouraging  view,  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  was  a  distinguished  Southern 
novelist  of  his  day,  prudently  decides 
to  bury,  not  to  praise,  his  Caesar. 

"If  no  great  original  genius,"  he 
concludes,  "has  arisen  to  put  the  lion's 
paw  on  Virginia  letters,  many  writers 
of  admirable  attainments  and  solid 
merit  have  produced  works  which  have 
instructed  and  improved  their  genera- 
tion; and  to  instruct  and  improve  is 
better  than  to  amuse.  Whatever  may 
be  the  true  rank  of  the  literature,  it 
possesses  a  distinct  character.  It  may 
be  said  of  it  with  truth  that  it  is  notable 
for  its  respect  for  good  morals  and 
manners;  that  it  is  nowhere  offensive  to 
delicacy  or  piety;  or  endeavors  to  instill 
a  belief  in  what  ought  not  to  be  believed. 
It  is  a  very  great  deal  to  say  of  the  litera- 
ture of  any  country  in  the  nineteenth 
century." 

That  he  lingers  not  to  inquire  but  to 
moralize  is  sufficient  proof,  were  one 
needed,  of  Mr.  Cooke's  sterling  piety 
and  settled  convictions.     For  it  was  a 


period  when  historians,  like  novelists, 
asked  few  questions  and  were  able  to 
believe,  without  prodigious  effort,  any- 
thing that  was  necessary.  Speculation, 
when  it  flowed  at  all  in  the  South,  ran 
smoothly  in  the  safest  and  narrowest  of 
channels.  Novelists,  especially  when 
they  were  historians  also,  were  required 
to  instruct  and  invited  to  please;  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  interrogate. 
Why  old  Virginia,  with  a  mode  of  living 
as  gay,  as  gallant,  as  picturesque,  and  as 
uncomfortable  as  the  life  of  England  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  created,  not  a 
minor  Tom  Jones,  the  crown  of  English 
fiction,  but  merely  Cavaliers  of  Virginia 
and  Knights  of  the  Horseshoe? — this  is  a 
question  which  no  Southern  gentleman, 
however  Georgian  his  morals  or  Victo- 
rian his  manners,  would  have  dignified 
with  an  answer.  A  minor  Fielding 
would  have  been,  no  doubt,  too  much  to 
expect.  But  it  would  seem  to  the  cold 
modern  mind  that  almost  any  readers 
who  devoured  them  so  voraciously 
might  have  produced  a  native  variety  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  of  Miss  Jane  Porter,  or 
even  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith.  All 
these  authors  were  with  us  in  their  solid 
bodies  of  masculine  calf  or  modest 
feminine  cloth.  If  our  jovial  grand- 
fathers chuckled  for  a  generation  over 
The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  our 
sentimental  grandmothers  shivered  over 
The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  and  wept  or 
trembled  over  the  misfortunes  of  Thad- 
deus  of  Warsaw,  Yet,  while  sentiment 
effervesced  as  easily  as  soda  water,  the 
stream  of  creative  energy  flowed,  as  thin 
and  blue  as  skimmed  milk,  into  the  novel 
that  was  "notable  for  its  respect  for  good 
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morals  and  manners."  With  the  long 
inheritance  of  Enirlish  tradition  and  cul- 
ture behind  it,  why  did  the  old  South 
(and  this  is  especially  true  of  Virginia) 
pro\ide  almost  every  mortal  dwelling 
except  a  retreat  for  the  imagination  of 
man? 

It  soon  becomes  clear  that  there  are 
more  answers  than  one  to  this  question, 
and  that  each  answer  contains  at  least 
a  germ  of  the  truth.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  its  history  the  South  had 
suffered  less  from  a  scarcity  of  literature 
than  from  a  superabundance  of  li\'ing. 
vSoil,  scenery,  aJl  the  color  and  animation 
of  the  external  world,  tempted  a  con- 
vivial race  to  an  endless  festival  of  the 
seasons.  If  there  was  little  in  nature 
to  inspire  terror,  there  was  still  less  in 
human  lot  to  awaken  pity  in  the  hearts 
of  oak.  Life,  for  the  ruling  class  at 
least,  was  genial,  urbane,  and  amusing; 
but  it  was  deficient  in  those  violent 
contrasts  which  enkindle  the  emotions 
while  they  subdue  the  natural  pomi)osity 
of  man.  Even  slavery,  a  depressing 
spectacle  at  best,  was  a  slight  impedi- 
ment to  the  faith  that  had  been  trained 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  rather  than  to  examine 
the  character  of  peculiar  institutions. 
Though  in  certain  periods  there  was 
disseminated  a  j)iquant  flavor  of  skep- 
ticism, it  was  a  flavor  that  lingered 
pleasantly  on  the  tongue  instead  of 
lubricating  the  mind.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  South  (and  this  ai)plies 
forcibly  to  \'irginia,  where  the  plantation 
group  was  firmly  united)  a  top-heavy 
patriarchal  system  was  adjusting  itself 
with  difficulty  to  unusual  conditions. 
While  this  industrial  process  required 
men  of  active  intelligence,  it  OiFered 
little  hospitality  to  the  brooding  spirit 
of  letters.  It  is  true  that  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century-  much 
able  writing  in  {Xilitics  l>egan  to  appear. 
JefTerson,  who  touched  with  charm  and 
usually  with  wisdom  upon  almost  every 
subject  that  has  engaged  the  mind  of 
man,  created  not  only  the  political 
thought  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
Southern  literature  of  his  period.     After 


his  death,  however,  and  particularly 
with  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War, 
political  sagacity  withered  beneath  a 
thick  increment  of  prejudice.  Philoso- 
phy, like  heresy,  was  either  suspected  or 
prohibited.  Even  those  Southerners 
(and  there  were  many  of  these  in  ^'ir- 
ginia)  who  regarded  slavery  as  an  anach- 
ronism rather  tlian  an  iniquity,  and 
looked  ahead  reluctantly  to  a  doomed 
social  order,  lacked  either  the  courage  or 
the  genius  that  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm.  Before  approach- 
ing disaster  pleasure  became  not  mereh' 
a  diversion  but  a  way  of  escape.  In  the 
midst  of  a  changing  world  all  immaterial 
aspects  were  condensed  for  the  Southern 
planter  into  an  incomparable  heartiness 
and  relish  of  life. 

For  what  distinguished  the  Southerner, 
and  particularly  the  Virginian,  from 
his  severer  neighbors  to  the  north,  was 
his  ineradicable  belief  that  pleasure  is 
worth  more  than  toil,  that  it  is  worth 
more  even  than  profit.  Though  the 
difi'erence  between  the  \'irginian  and  the 
far  Southerner  was  greater  than  the  dis- 
tance between  \'irginia  and  Massachu- 
setts, a  congenial  hedonism  had  es- 
tablished in  the  gregarious  South  a 
confederacy  of  the  spirit,  ^'et  in  this 
agreeable  social  order,  so  benevolent  to 
the  pleasure-seeker  and  so  hostile  alike 
to  the  thinker  and  the  artist,  what 
encouragement,  what  opportunity, 
awaited  the  serious  writer?  \Miat  free- 
dom was  there  for  the  literature  either  of 
protest  or  of  escajR'?  Here,  as  else- 
where, expression  Ijelonged  to  the  articu- 
late, and  the  articulate  Wius  supremely 
satisfied  with  his  own  fortunate  lot  as 
well  lis  with  the  less  enviable  lots  of 
others.  Only  the  slave,  the  "poor 
white,"  or  the  woman  who  had  forgotten 
her  modesty  may  have  felt  inclined  to 
protest;  and  these  negligible  minorities 
were  as  dumb  and  sterile  as  the  profes- 
sion of  letters.  And  even  if  they  had 
protested  who  would  have  listened? 
Even  if  they  had  escaixxl,  either  in 
fiction  or  in  fact,  where  could  they 
have  gone?     Complacency,  self-satisfac- 
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tion,  a  blind  contentment  with  things 
as  they  are  and  a  deaf  aversion  from 
things  as  they  might  be:  all  these  cheer- 
ful swarms,  which  stifle  both  the  truth 
of  literature  and  the  truth  of  life,  had 
settled  like  a  cloud  of  honey  bees  over 
the  creative  faculties  of  the  race.  For 
the  airy  inquisitiveness  that  frolicked 
so  gracefully  over  the  surface  of  thought 
questioned  the  Everlasting  Purpose  as 
seldom  as  it  invaded  the  barren  field  of 
prose  fiction.  Religion,  which  made  so 
much  trouble  in  New  England,  had 
softened  in  a  milder  climate  to  a  health- 
ful moral  exercise  and  a  comfortable 
sense  of  divine  favor.  A  sublime  cer- 
tainty that  he  was  the  image  of  his 
Maker  imparted  dignity  to  the  Southern 
gentleman  while  it  confirmed  his  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  Creator.  Al- 
though the  venom  of  intolerance  had 
been  extracted  but  imperfectly,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  chari- 
table toward  almost  every  weakness 
except  the  dangerous  practice  of  think- 
ing. Moreover,  the  civilization  of  the 
old  South  was  one  in  which  every  mem- 
ber, white  or  black,  respected  the  un- 
written obligation  to  be  amusing  when 
it  was  possible  and  agreeable  in  any 
circumstances.  Generous  manners  im- 
posed a  severe,  if  mute,  restraint  upon 
morals;  but  generous  manners  exacted 
that  the  artist  should  be  more  gregarious 
than  sedentary.  It  is  true  that  "Poe 
passed  his  early  life  in  Virginia." 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Cooke  reminds  us 
sadly  that  *'this  great  and  somber 
genius  was  rather  a  cosmopolite  than  a 
citizen  of  any  particular  State.'' 

II 

After  the  Civil  War,  pursued  by  the 
dark  furies  of  Reconstruction,  the  mind 
of  tlie  Sou  til  was  afflicted  with  a  bitter 
nostalgia.  From  this  homesickness  for 
the  past  there  flowered,  as  luxuriantly 
as  fireweed  in  burned  places,  a  mournful 
literature  of  commemoration.  A  pros- 
perous and  pleasure-loving  race  had 
been    thrust    back    suddenly    into    the 


primitive  struggle  for  life;  and  physical 
resistance  had  settled  slowly  into  mental 
repression.  Already  those  desperate  po- 
litical remedies  which,  according  to  the 
philosopher,  begin  in  fear  and  end  in 
folly,  were  welding  the  Southern  States 
into  a  defense  and  a  danger.  Out  of  po- 
litical expediency  there  emerged  a  moral 
superstition.  What  had  begun  as  an 
emergency  measure  had  matured  into  a 
sacred  and  infallible  doctrine.  And 
among  these  stagnant  ideas  the  romantic 
memories  of  the  South  ripened  and  mel- 
lowed and  at  last  began  to  decay.  That 
benevolent  hardness  of  heart  so  neces- 
sary to  the  creative  artist  dissolved — if 
it  had  ever  existed— into  the  simple  faith 
which  makes  novels  even  less  successfully 
than  it  moves  mountains.  To  defend 
the  lost  became  the  solitary  purpose  and 
the  supreme  obligation  of  the  Southern 
novelist,  while  a  living  tradition  decayed 
with  the  passage  of  years  into  a  sentimen- 
tal infirmity.  Graceful,  delicate,  and 
tenderly  reminiscent,  the  novels  of  this 
period  possess  that  unusual  merit,  the 
virtue  of  quality.  Yet  charming  as  they 
are  in  manner,  they  lack  creative  passion 
and  the  courage  to  offend  which  is  the 
essential  note  of  great  fiction.  The 
emotions  with  which  they  deal  are  formal, 
trite,  deficient  in  blood  and  irony,  and 
as  untrue  to  experience  as  they  are  true 
to  an  attitude  of  evasive  idealism.  In 
the  end  this  writing  failed  to  survive  be- 
cause, though  faithful  to  a  moment  in 
history,  it  was  false  to  human  behavior. 
Yet,  even  with  this  serious  defect,  the 
first  sustained  literary  movement  in  the 
South  cannot  be  dismissed  as  undeserv- 
ing of  criticism.  Had  it  been  addressed 
to  a  race  as  self-suflBcing  both  in  litera- 
ture and  in  the  sphere  of  abstract  ideas 
as  the  people  of  New  England,  much 
that  is  charming,  if  not  vital,  might 
have  endured.  But  the  new  South,  like 
the  old,  is  self-sufficing  only  in  the  twi- 
light region  of  sentiment.  Always  it 
has  remained  invulnerable  alike  to  the 
written  word  and  to  the  abstract  idea. 
Though  it  gave  its  life  for  a  cause,  it 
was   wanting  in   the   subjective   vision 
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wliicli  remolds  .-i  lni;^ic  destiny  in  tlie 
serene  temper  of  art.  Not  the  word 
that  stands,  hut  the  conversation  that 
ri{)ples  has  been  always  the  favorite  art 
of  the  Sonlherner.  \e\'er  has  his 
preference  varied  from  the  vocal  sound 
to  the  printed  letter.  Content  to  bor- 
row hotli  his  literature  and  his  opinion 
of  literature,  he  has  chm^  through  all 
liis  courageous  history  to  the  tender 
sentiments  or  vehement  prejudices  which 
are  miscalled  convic;tions.  For  instead 
of  cherishing  its  own  after  the  provident 
habit  of  New  England,  the  South  has 
hesitated  to  approach  Southern  writers 
until  they  also  could  be  safely  })orrowed 
from  that  alien  world  in  which  all  ac- 
credited Southern  reputations  are  won. 
With  diminishing  fortunes,  books  })e- 
canie  the  first  j)rohibited  luxury;  with 
increasing  wealth,  they  have  remained 
the  last  acknowledged  necessity.  "  I 
am  not  really  extravagant,"  remarked  a 
Southern  lady,  with  a  virtuous  air,  "I 
never  buy  })ooks.'' 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  natural  impedi- 
ment to  literature,  the  South  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  able  to  j)ro(luce 
the  incomparable  folk-lore  of  Vnclc 
Remus:  and  nothing  better  or  truer  than 
Uncle  Remus  has  appeared  in  the  whole 
field  of  American  prose  fiction.  It  is  not 
without  significance,  perhaps,  that  when- 
ever the  Southern  writer  escaped  from 
beneath  the  paw  of  the  stuffed  lion  into 
the  consciousness  of  a  different  race  or 
class,  he  lost  both  his  cloying  sentiment 
and  his  j)()se  of  moral  superiority. 
Some  literary  magic  worked  as  soon  as 
the  Southern  no\elist  forgot  that  he  had 
Ih'cu  born,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a  South- 
ern gentleman.  The  early  diali'ct  stories 
of  Thomas  Nelson  i*age  are  still  firm  and 
round  and  as  fragrant  as  dried  rose- 
leaves;  the  humorous  mountain  folk  of 
Charles  Egbert  Cradd(K'k  are  perennially 
fresh  and  delightful;  the  simj)ler  persons, 
portrayed  without  august  idealism,  of 
James  Lane  Allen,  are  vital  and  in- 
teresting: the  youthful  romantic  tales 
of  Amclie  Rives  have  exuberant  vitality. 
A  little  later,  in  the  historical  pageant  of 


American  fiction,  Mary  Johnston  ap- 
I)eared  to  wear  her  fancy  dress  with  a 
difference.  She  also  had  grace,  charm, 
(]uality,  and  the  delicate  touch  upon 
manner  as  distinguished  from  manners. 
Moreover,  as  her  books  soon  proved,  Miss 
Johnston  is  endowed  with  the  courage 
of  her  i)hilosoi)hy  and  the  mystic  rather 
than  the  romantic  vision.  Like  Mar- 
garet Prescott  Montague,  another  sin- 
cere artist,  she  has  steadfii,stly  refused  to 
compromise  with  reality. 

Long  and  steep  is  the  journey  from 
John  Esten  Cooke  in  his  happy  valley 
to  James  JJranch  Cabell  in  his  ivory 
tower.  Every  step  of  the  way  has  been 
won  by  a  struggle;  every  struggle  has 
widened,  however  imperceptibly,  the 
boundaries  of  American  fiction.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  and  have  been 
always  in  accord  with  the  artistic  im- 
I)ulse  we  are  {)leased  to  call  ^lodernism 
it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  the  horizon  even 
of  the  American  novel  is  fluid,  not  fixed, 
and  that  there  is  a  way  of  escape  from 
the  artificial  limitations  of  material  and 
method.  It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Cabell 
that  he  came  not  too  far  ahead  of  his 
time.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  is  allied 
in  his  maturity  with  the  general  revolt  ^ 
against  the  novel  of  sterile  posture  and 
sentimental  evasion.  This  fresh  literary 
impulse  in  the  South — which  is  merely 
a  single  curve  in  the  liroad  modern 
movement  toward  freedom  in  art — has 
broken  not  only  with  its  own  formal 
tradition  but  with  the  well-established 
/Vmerican  twin  conventions  of  prudery 
and  platitude.  For  Mr.  Cabell,  spinning 
his  j)erfect  rhythms  from  iridescent  illu- 
sions, is  still  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
patterns  of  life.  Though  he  remains  in 
the  modern  world  and  not  of  it,  his 
genius  is  rooted  dee})  below  the  concrete 
pavements  of  Richmond  in  the  dark  and 
fertile  .soil  of  \'irginia's  history.  A  long 
tradition  and  a  thick  deposit  of  human 
hopes  and  fears  have  flowered  again 
in  the  serene  and  mellow  di.senchant- 
ment  of  his  })hilosophy.  Even  the 
austere  ix^rfection  of  his  art,  with  its 
allegorical  remoteness  and  that  strangely 
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hollow  ring  which  echoes  the  natural 
human  tones  of  pity  and  passion,  could 
have  sprung  only  from  a  past  that  has 
softened  and  receded  into  the  eternal 
outline  of  legend.  Certainly  it  is  an 
art  which  belongs  by  inheritance  to  the 
South,  though  it  appears  to  contain  no 
element  that  we  may  narrowly  define 
as  Southern  except,  perhaps,  the  roman- 
tic richness  of  its  texture  and  the  gaiety 
and  gallantry  of  its  pessimism.  But  its 
roots  are  firmly  embedded,  though  they 
may  draw  nourishment  from  nothing 
more  substantial  than  fable.  For  even 
with  a  novelist  of  philosophy  rather  than 
of  life  there  must  be  a  fourth  dimension 
in  every  fiction  that  attempts  to  interpret 
reality.  There  must  be  a  downward 
seeking  into  the  stillness  of  vision  as 
well  as  an  upward  springing  into  the 
animation  of  the  external  world. 

And  because  this  is  true  of  every 
Southern  novelist,  and  especially  of  those 
Southern  novelists  who  are  still  to  come, 
it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that,  if  the 
art  of  the  South  is  to  be  independent,  not 
derivative,  if  it  is  to  be  adequate,  com- 
pact, original,  it  must  absorb  heat  and 
light  from  the  central  radiance  of  its 
own  nature.  The  old  South,  genial, 
objective,  and  a  little  ridiculous — as  the 
fashions  of  the  past  are  always  a  little 
ridiculous  to  the  present — has  vanished 
from  the  world  of  fact  to  reappear  in 
the  permanent  realm  of  fable.  This 
much  we  have  already  conceded.  What 
we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  is  that  few 
possessions  are  more  precious  than  a 
fable  that  can  no  longer  be  compared 
with  a  fact.  The  race  that  inherits  a 
heroic  legend  must  have  accumulated 
an  inexhaustible  resource  of  joy,  beauty, 
love,  laughter,  and  tragic  passion.  To 
discard  this  rich  inheritance  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  standard  utilitarian  style  is,  for 
the  Southern  novelist,  pure  folly.  Never 
should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  artist 
in  the  South  will  attain  his  full  stature, 
not  by  conforming  to  the  accepted 
American  pattern,  but  by  preserving 
his  individual  distinction.  Sincerely 
as  he  may   admire   the   flat   and  vig- 


orous novel  of  the  Middle  West,  he  can 
never  hope  to  subdue  his  hand  to  the 
monotonous  soil  of  the  prairies.  That 
impressive  literary  movement  has  as 
little  kinship  with  the  Southern  scene 
as  with  the  stark  poetic  outlines  which 
express  so  perfectly  the  frozen  land- 
scapes of  New  England.  But  in  the 
vivid  profusion  of  Mr.  Cabell's  art  we 
find  a  genuine  revelation  of  the  beauty 
which,  however  neglected  and  debased, 
is  indigenous  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  South. 

It  is  easy  to  remind  ourselves  that 
this  artistic  inheritance  was  lost  upon 
a  race  that  has  persistently  confused 
emotions  with  ideas  and  mistaken 
tradition  for  truth.  It  is  easy  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  a  logical  point  of 
view  is  almost  as  essential  in  art  as  it  is 
in  philosophy.  But,  like  most  other 
reminders,  these  are  not  only  offensive 
but  futile.  xAfter  all,  what  the  South 
has  known  and  remembered  was  a  lavish, 
vital,  and  distinctive  society  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  phrase,  we  may  consent 
to  call  an  archaic  civilization.  Imper- 
fect, it  is  true.  For  as  long  as  the  human 
race  remains  virtually,  and  perhaps  es- 
sentially, barbarian,  all  the  social  orders 
invented  by  man  will  be  merely  the 
mirrors  of  his  favorite  imperfections. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  arts,  and  the 
novel  is  one  of  them,  which  appear  to 
thrive  more  vigorously  upon  human 
imperfection  than  upon  machine-made 
excellence.  Commercial  activity  and 
industrial  development  have  their  uses, 
no  doubt,  in  any  well-established  society; 
but  genius  has  been  in  even  the  most 
civilized  periods  a  vagabond.  And, 
with  or  without  genius,  the  novel  is 
more  vital  and  certainly  more  interesting 
when  it  declines  to  become  the  servant 
either  of  sentimental  tradition  or  pa- 
triotic materialism. 


Ill 

Every  observant  mind  in  the  South 
to-day  must  be  aware  of  what  we  may 
call,  without  too  much  enthusiasm,  an 
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awakening  interest  in  ideas;  and  a  few 
observant  minds  may  liave  perceived 
in  tlie  rising  generation  an  almost 
pathetic  confusion  of  purpose.  In  the 
temper  of  youth  we  feel  the  quiver  of 
expectancy  and  an  eagerness  to  forsake 
the  famihar  paths  and  adventure  into 
the  wihlerness.  Hut  where  shall  it  begin  ? 
For  what  is  it  searching?  Adapt- 
able by  nature,  and  eager,  except  in 
moments  of  passion,  to  conciliate  rather 
than  to  offend,  the  modern  South  is  in 
imnuHliatc  peril  less  of  revolution  ihan  of 
losing  its  individual  soul  in  the  national 
Isabel.  After  sixty  years  of  mournful 
seclusion,  the  South  is  at  last  beginning 
to  look  about  and  to  coquet  with 
alien  ideas.  With  an  almost  disdainful 
air,  the  Southern  mind  is  turning 
from  conunemoration  to  achievement. 
Noise,  numbers,  size,  quantity,  all  are 
exerting  their  lively  or  sinister  influence. 
Sentiment  no  longer  suffices.  To  be 
Southern,  even  to  be  solid,  is  not 
enough;  for  the  ambition  of  the  new 
South  is  not  to  be  self-sufficing,  but  to 
be  more  Western  than  the  West  and 
more  American  than  the  whole  of 
America.  Uniformity,  once  desj)ised 
and  rejected,  has  become  the  estab- 
lislied  ideal.  Satisfied  for  so  long  to 
leave  the  miscellaneous  product  "Ameri- 
canism" to  the  rest  of  the  country,  the 
South  is  at  last  reaching  out  for  its 
neglected  inheritance. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  wise  for 
the  j)ru(lent  essayist  to  pause  and 
approach  his  subject  with  caution. 
The  recently  invented  noun  "Ameri- 
canism,*' which  appears  so  mild  and 
harmless  in  print,  reveals  itself  to  tlie 
touch  as  a  dangerous  appellation.  No 
other  word  in  our  language  arouses  so 
easily  the  fierce  possessive  instinct  of 
criticism.  So  sensitive,  indeed,  are  the 
emotions  aroused  by  this  label  that  when 
I  attempted  to  treat  it  lightly  in  a  thin 
vein  of  satire,  I  was  taken  to  task  by  a 
literal-minded  lady  who  has  still  to 
learn  that  w^ords  are  double-edged  and 
not  necessarily  as  flat  as  the  paper  on 
which    thev   are    written.     Gravely   she 


charged  me  with  harboring  what  seems 
to  be  an  "un-American"  prejudice 
against  a  confusion  of  tongues.  Yet 
nothing  could  be,  in  sober  fact,  more 
remote  from  my  thought.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  America,  if  not 
the  didactic  term  "Americanism,"  is 
big  enough  to  include  the  diverse  qual- 
ities in  all  the  novels  ever  written  by 
American  novelists  at  home  or  abroad. 
Since  the  appearance  of  GianUi  in  the 
Earth,  I  am  disposed  to  add  all  the  novels 
ever  written  by  American  novelists  in 
any  language;  for  Mr.  Rolvaag  has 
written  a  great  and  beautiful  American 
novel  in  the  Norwegian  tongue.  I  am 
told  that  excellent  American  novels  are 
written  in  Yiddish;  and,  for  all  I  know, 
excellent  American  novels  may  be  written 
in  (J reek  or  even  in  Latin,  ('crtainly, 
I  see  no  reason  why  American  novels, 
excellent  or  otherwise,  should  not  be 
written  in  the  English,  or  near-English, 
which,  though  incorrectly  spoken,  is 
still  the  native  tongue  of  the  South. 
But  they  will  be  written,  it  is  safe  to 
I)rophesy,  by  those  Southern  novelists 
who  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
excellence  rather  than  with  the  char- 
acteristic of  "Americanism." 

For  the  Americanism  so  prevalent  in 
the  South  to-day  belongs  to  that  major 
variety  which,  by  reducing  life  to  a  level 
of  coinfortal)le  mediocrity,  has  contrib- 
uted more  than  a  name  to  the  novel  of 
protest.  After  breaking  away  from  a 
I)etrified  past  overgrown  by  a  funerciil 
tradition,  an  important  group  of  South- 
ern novelists  has  recoiled  from  the  uni- 
form concrete  surface  of  an  industrial- 
ized and  democratized  South.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history  the  South  is 
pro<lucing,  by  some  subtle  process  of 
reaction,  a  literature  of  revolt.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  aesthetic 
sense  that  surrendered  to  the  romantic 
life  of  the  past,  and  even  to  the  more  pic- 
turesque asjxH'ts  of  slavery,  is  rejecting 
the  standards  of  utility  in  art  and  fun- 
damentalism in  ideas.  P^or,  even  though 
it  is  true  that  there  has  been  an  advance 
in    the   South    of   what    the    world   has 
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agreed  to  call  education,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  that  art  of  living 
which  excels  in  the  amiable  aspects  of 
charm  rather  than  in  the  severe  features 
of  dogmatism.  If  flexibility  of  mind  has 
settled  into  earnest  conviction,  grace  of 
manner  has  apparently  hardened  into  a 
confirmed  habit  of  argument.  A  new 
class  has  risen  to  the  surface  if  not  to  the 
top.  New  prophets  are  creating  new 
vices  and  denouncing  the  old  ones.  It 
is  this  menace,  not  only  to  freedom  of 
thought,  but  to  beauty  and  pleasure  and 
picturesque  living,  which  is  forcing  the 
intelligence  and  the  aesthetic  emotions 
of  the  South  into  revolt.  And  it  is  this 
revolution  of  ideas  that  must  inevitably 
produce  the  Southern  novelists  of  the 
future. 

Already  a  little  band  of  writers,  in- 
spired by  no  motive  more  material  than 
artistic  integrity,  is  attempting  a  re- 
valuation of  both  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  subjecting  the  raw  material 
of  life  to  the  fearless  scrutiny  and  the 
spacious  treatment  of  art.  In  the  midst 
of  a  noisy  civilization  these  writers  are 
quietly  evolving  a  standard  for  the  con- 
fused mind  of  youth ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  a  higher  degree  than  al- 
most any  other  group  of  American  ar- 
tists they  have  retained  a  poetic  quality 
of  style  in  dealing  with  the  pedestrian 
prose  of  experience.  Du  Bose  Heyward 
is  writing  with  beauty  and  truth  of  a 
vanishing  South.  Julia  Peterkin  is 
interpreting  an  alien  race  with  beauty 
and  truth  and  that  something  more  which 
pierces  deeper  than  even  beauty  or  truth. 
Paul  Green  is  exploring  a  forgotten  cor- 
ner of  life.  Burton  Rascoe,  a  novelist 
by  temperament,  is  illuminating  the 
tragi-comedy  of  civilization.  James  Boyd 
is  infusing  the  precious  quality  of 
verisimilitude  into  the  older  historical 
patterns.  Frances  Newman  is  evolving 
from  her  brilliant  gifts  a  fresh  and  vivid 
criticism  of  life.  Edith  Summers  Kelley 
is  depicting  with  power  and  insight  the 
"poor  white  class"  of  the  South. 
Julian  Green  is  translating  his  early  re- 
pressions   into    vivid    French    novels. 


Conrad  Aiken  is  drifting  in  his  foreign 
technic  among  the  sea  islands  of  con- 
sciousness. Laurence  Stallings  is  re- 
volting in  forms  of  art  from  the  hypocrisy 
and  the  cruelty  of  an  embattled  idealism. 
T.  S.  Stribling  is  applying  a  modern 
realistic  treatment  to  that  romantic 
melodrama  so  dear  to  the  backward 
heart  of  the  South.  Isa  Glenn  and 
Emily  Clark  are  flavoring  severe  studies 
of  manners  with  a  delicate  mint  sauce  of 
satire.  Eleanor  Mercein  Kelly  is  seek- 
ing an  appropriate  background  for  the 
most  ancient  illusion.  Dorothy  Scar- 
borough is  blending  the  old  sentiments 
with  the  newer  psychology.  Eleanor 
Carroll  Chilton  is  pursuing  the  mystery 
of  dreams  through  a  forest  of  shadows. 
Among  the  later  arrivals  in  the  trampled 
field  of  prose  fiction,  we  may  discern 
unusual  promise  in  such  writers  as 
Donald  Corley,  who  was  born  in  Georgia 
but  inhabits  the  airy  Kingdom  of  Magic, 
and  in  Berry  Fleming,  who  has  steeped 
his  first  novel  in  the  strong  and  mellow 
wine  of  adventure.  Even  the  "complete 
plunge"  into  consciousness,  that  immer- 
sion in  the  rhythm  and  change  of  being 
which  remains  the  greatest  contribution 
of  modernism,  has  extended  the  horizon 
without  lessening  the  sense  of  form  in 
several  Southern  novelists. 

Though  it  may  be  unfair  to  include 
Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  in  this  group 
of  writers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  a 
Southern  warmth  and  exuberance  be- 
neath the  veracious  Middle  Western 
method  of  The  Time  of  Man  and  My 
Heart  and  My  Flesh.  In  the  latest  work 
of  Miss  Roberts',  if  we  look  below  a  su- 
perficial "modernist"  manner,  we  find 
all  the  depth  of  color  and  softness  of 
texture  which,  either  by  virtue  or  by 
courtesy,  we  have  assigned  to  the  South. 
For  whatever  her  position  or  her  align- 
ment may  be  in  American  letters,  her 
books  are  saturated  with  that  native 
essence  of  blood  and  tears,  of  vehement 
living,  which  exists  in  modern  America 
merely  as  the  effluvia  of  a  decaying  ro- 
mantic tradition.  But  the  essence  of 
blood   and   tears,   like   some   thwarted 
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romantic  yearning  at  the  heart  of  reality, 
flows  from  the  provincial  into  the  uni- 
versal experience. 

IV 

And  so  it  would  seem  that  the  qualities 
which  w  ill  unite  to  make  great  Southern 
novels  are  the  elemental  properties  which 
make  great  novels  wherever  they  are 
written  in  any  part  of  the  world :  power, 
passion,  pity,  ecstasy  and  anguish,  hope 
and  despair.  For  it  is  as  true  in  litera- 
ture as  in  war  that  with  the  imponder- 
ables lies  the  real  force.  The  universal 
approach  to  the  novel  is  not  without  but 
within;  and  the  way  to  greatness  leads 
beyond  manner,  beyond  method,  beyond 
movements,  to  some  ultimate  dominion 
of  spirit.  Even  style,  the  essence  of  all 
great  literature,  is  not  a  manufactured 
film  but  a  vital  fluid. 

And  what  does  this  mean,  after  all, 
except  that  the  South  must  look  to  in- 
ward inspiration  rather  than  to  outward 
example.^  It  is  well  to  have  an  Ameri- 
can outlook;  it  may  be  better  to  have 
what  is  called  an  "international  attitude 
of  mind";  but  the  truth  remains  that 
great  novels  are  not  composed  of 
either  an  outlook  or  an  attitude. 
Even  to  demand  a  return  to  aesthetic 
values  in  fiction  will  not  help  unless  we 
have  values  more  genuine  and  profound 
than  purely  aesthetic  ones.  And  what 
will  it  profit  a  writer  to  look  within  if  he 
has  not  accumulated  an  abundance  of 
vital  resources?  It  has  become  a  habit 
in  both  English  and  American  criticism 
to  remark  that  the  South  contains  a 
wealth  of  unused  material  for  prose 
fiction,  which  means  only  that  a  sense  of 
tragedy  and  heartbreak  still  lingers 
beneath  the  vociferous  modern  "pro- 
gram of  progress."  "Wherever  humanity 
has  taken  root  there  has  been  created, 
it  is  needless  to  point  out,  the  stufi"  of 
great  novels;  and  this  is  true  of  the 
South  in  the  exact  measure  that  it  is 
true   of  every   other   buried   past   upon 


earth.  But  it  is  even  truer  that  wher- 
ever the  predestined  artist  is  born  his 
material  is  found  awaiting  his  eye  and 
his  hand.  All  that  is  required,  indeed, 
for  the  novel  would  appear  to  be  a  scene 
that  is  large  enough  to  hold  three  char- 
acters, two  passions,  and  one  point  of 
view. 

In  the  Southern  novelists  of  the  past 
there  has  been  an  absence  not  of 
characters,  not  of  passions,  but  of  a 
detached  and  steadfast  point  of  view. 
What  the  novel  lacked  was  not  only 
clearness  of  vision  but  firmness  of  out- 
line. For  even  the  treasure  of  the  in- 
ward approach  may  be  wasted  upon  a 
writer  who  does  not  possess  the  practical 
advantage  of  the  outward  eye;  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  look  within  should  be 
that  of  the  artist,  not  of  the  lover.  If 
the  Southern  novelist  of  the  commemora- 
tion period  was  submerged  in  the  stuff  of 
life  and  incapable,  therefore,  of  seeing 
his  subject  steadily  and  whole,  the  fault 
was  not  in  the  material,  but  in  the 
novelist's  inevitable  loss  of  perspective. 
To  be  too  near,  it  appears,  is  more  fatal 
in  literature  than  to  be  too  far  away ;  for 
it  is  better  that  the  creative  writer  should 
resort  to  imagination  than  that  he^ 
should  be  overwhelmed  by  emotion. 
And  so  it  is  only  since  the  romantic 
charm  and  the  lover's  sentiment  have 
both  passed  aw^ay  from  the  South  that 
the  Southern  novelist  has  been  able  to 
separate  the  subject  from  the  object  in 
the  act  of  creation.  It  is  only  with  the 
loss  of  this  charm  and  the  ebl)ing  of  this 
sentiment  that  he  has  been  able  to  rest 
apart  and  brood  over  the  fragmentary 
world  he  has  called  into  being.  For  this 
is  the  only  way,  it  would  seem,  in  con- 
clusion, that  great  novels,  in  the  South  or 
elsewhere,  will  ever  be  written.  This 
was  the  way  of  Fielding  with  English 
life;  it  was  the  way  of  Hawthorne  with 
the  past  of  New  England;  it  was  the 
way  of  Proust  with  his  world;  it  was  the 
way  of  Tolstoy  or  Dostoevsky  with  his 
universe. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  AN  AMERICAN  BOY 


ANONYMOUS 


4  S  the  father  of  an  average  American 
l\  boy,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
-^  -^  sion  that  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion so  much  asked  these  days,  "What 
is  the  matter  with  our  educational 
system?"  is  that  we  are  depending  en- 
tirely too  much  on  the  system  to  edu- 
cate our  children  and  too  little  on  our- 
selves. I  believe  we  parents  of  young 
children  must  be  their  real  life-teachers, 
and  I  believe  many  of  us  are  shirking 
our  responsibility — leaving  it  entirely 
to  the  school  and  the  Sunday-school. 

I  am  not  a  very  strong  believer  in 
mere  book  education;  I  think  true  edu- 
cation is  more  a  matter  of  exposure  to 
ideas  and  experiences  and  personalities. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  am  not 
anxious  for  my  son  John  to  make  a  good 
showing  in  school,  and  to  go  to  college 
and  graduate  with  all  the  honors  he  can 
hope  to  achieve.  But  1  do  mean  that  I 
do  not  expect  very  much  from  his 
school  or  college  education  in  preparing 
him  for  the  job  life  has  in  store  for  him — 
whatever  it  may  be.  I  believe  his  real 
education  as  a  boy  is  more  or  less 
up  to  his  mother  and  me;  and  we 
have  given  and  are  giving  considerable 
thought  to  it. 

My  son  John  is  what  I  should  term  a 
normal  boy,  ten  years  of  age.  As  a 
student  he  does  not  rise  above  the  aver- 
age in  his  marks.  He  does  not  shine  at 
sports.  He  is  not  particularly  gifted 
socially.  He  does  not  exhibit  a  special 
genius  of  any  sort  such  as  some  children 
seem  to  inherit.  Our  job  is  to  shape 
the  boy  we  have  into  a  confident,  useful 
citizen,  capable  of  taking  a  worthwhile 
place  in  the  world  when  he  grows  up. 


At  the  age  of  ten  the  world  suddenly 
broadens  for  a  boy.  He  begins  to  sense 
and  to  see  things  which  up  to  this  time 
he  has  looked  at  or  experienced  without 
conscious  appreciation.  At  ten  he  is 
ready  for  some  very  practical  education 
and,  if  he  is  a  normal  boy,  eager  for  it. 
How  shall  it  begin  .^^  What  should  be 
the  aim  of  it.^^ 

Speaking  for  myself  and  for  my  ideal 
for  my  son,  my  first  aim  is  to  make 
John  an  upstanding,  self-reliant  young 
man,  with  sufficient  poise  to  meet  the 
world  and  its  ways  without  being  too 
greatly  surprised  at  any  turn  of  events, 
and  to  be  ready  to  do  his  share  of  lifting 
wherever  lifting  is  needed. 

Because  the  making  of  a  living  is  the 
first  problem  that  confronts  a  boy  when 
he  leaves  home,  and  is  the  most  constant 
problem  that  every  man  faces  through- 
out his  life,  I  shall  deal  first  with  the  so- 
called  practical  side  of  John's  education. 

I  do  not  want  John  to  be  money- 
grasping,  nor  to  place  undue  importance 
on  the  value  or  power  of  money;  but  I 
do  want  him  to  have  the  ability  to  ac- 
quire enough  money  to  live  an  efficient 
and  self-respecting  life  and  to  pay  his 
way  fully  all  along  the  line;  and,  par- 
ticularly, I  do  want  him  to  understand 
that  money — gold — is  just  one  of  the 
metals,  a  certain  amount  of  which  is 
necessary,  but  which  is  really  valuable 
only  when  it  is  doing  useful  work  for  the 
world  in  the  facihtation  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  our 
forefathers  so  quaintly  expressed  it. 

I  do  not  want  John  to  wait  until  he 
bumps  into  the  problems  of  business, 
perhaps  with  a  wife  dependent  on  him 
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for  support,  to  learn  what  money  is  and 
how  to  keep  it  working.  I  want  him  to 
understand  about  money  and  credit  and 
capital  turnover  and  the  like  before 
ever  he  realizes  that  he  will  need  such 
knovvledge,  or  that  he  has  it.  And  so  I 
am  beginning  to  teach  him  at  the 
age  of  ten.  I  am  using  the  "exposure" 
method.  I  am  making  it  part  of  his 
daily  play. 

Before  going  into  the  method,  I 
should  like  to  explain  a  hobby  of  mine 
about  toys  for  boys.  I  do  not  believe 
in  cheap  playthings.  Nor  am  I  par- 
ticularly keen  for  the  so-called  "educa- 
tional" toys  that  are  so  labeled.  I  be- 
lieve in  taking  away  a  boy's  breath  by 
giving  him,  on  gift  occasions,  the  near- 
est equivalent  to  a  man's-size  article 
a  boy  can  be  expected  to  use  and  to 
care  for.  As  an  illustration,  two  years 
ago  John  expressed  a  desire  for  a  new  set 
of  tools.  He  had  a  little  set  composed 
of  a  cheap  screw-driver,  hammer,  pin- 
cers, and  a  tool  handle;  but  they  were 
all  the  worse  for  wear  and  neglect  due 
to  loss  of  interest  in  them.  So  when 
Christmas  came  around  we  gave  him  a 
big,  substantial  manual  training  bench 
("bigger  than  the  ones  we  have  at 
manual!"  as  he  characterized  it  ex- 
citedly on  Christmas  morning)  and  a 
set  of  real  tools — a  big  brace  with  an  as- 
sortment of  bits,  several  chisels  of  good 
steel  (and  sharp),  a  good  saw,  a  drill 
press  with  an  assortment  of  drills,  and 
so  on. 

That  bench  has  accomplished  what  so 
many  parents  consciously  but  so  often 
unsuccessfully  try  to  accomplish:  it  has 
made  his  own  home  more  interesting  to 
John  than  any  other  boy  s  home.  It 
has  attracted  his  boy  friends,  so  that  for 
afternoons  on  end,  for  more  than  a 
year,  boys  have  come  home  with  John, 
drawn  by  his  work  bench  (and  a  barrel 
full  of  odd  lengths  and  sizes  of  pieces  of 
wood  secured  at  a  local  saw-mill)  and 
its  opportunities  to  make  things. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  point  which  I 
think  we  all  as  parents  are  prone  to 
overlook.     Last  winter  llwit  work  bench 


began  to  lose  its  "pull."  It  was  still 
used  and  was  still  respected;  but  John 
did  not  hurry  home  to  make  things,  nor 
did  the  boys  come  home  with  him  as 
they  used  to. 

At  first  John's  mother  and  I  felt  dis- 
appointed over  this  and  a  little  nettled. 
And  then  it  came  over  us  that  it  is  a 
grown-up  idea  that  any  toy  should  last 
indefinitely  as  a  center  of  active  interest; 
that  a  growing  boy  demands  change — 
progress. 

It  was  then  we  decided  upon  another 
"toy"  that  should  make  John's  eyes 
sparkle.  The  work  bench  had  taught 
him  to  make  things,  to  shape  and  invent 
and  experiment  with  his  hands.  Now 
for  something  that  should  do  the  same 
for  his  head. 

And  so  last  Christmas  we  gave  John 
a  printing  outfit.  Not  just  a  tiny 
little  toy  with  a  case  or  two  of  fancy 
type,  but  a  substantial  hand-press  and 
some  really  fine  faces  of  type  from  the 
big  type  foundry,  and  regular  printers' 
type  cases  with  their  mysterious  age-old 
alphabetical  layouts,  and  the  eciuijHnent 
for  doing  as  good  printing  within  the 
limits  of  the  outfit  as  that  done  in  a 
regular  printing  office. 

How  his  eyes  did  sparkle!  And  with' 
what  satisfaction  did  he  don  the  little 
ticking  apron  his  grandmother  made  for 
him  and  enter  the  fascinating  realm  of 
printers'  ink!  And  how  interested  his 
boy  friends  were! 

It  was  not  until  several  days  after 
Christmas  that  I  came  to  realize  that 
here  was  the  means  I  had  been  seeking 
for  several  months  to  begin  to  teach 
John  some  practical  lessons  in  business: 
the  true  meaning  of  money,  the  use  of 
capital,  and  the  nature  of  profits. 

This  was  how  it  came  to  me:  John's 
printing  outfit  was  scattered  all  over  the 
house,  and  I  was  just  on  the  verge  late 
one  afternoon  of  scolding  him  for  not 
keeping  it  properly  segregated  in  his 
room  when  it  struck  me  that  the  fault 
was  mine,  not  his.  I  had  provided  him 
with  a  ])rinting  outfit,  but  I  had  not 
furnished  the  j)roper  cabinets  and  racks 
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in  which  to  keep  it.  They  cost  money. 
I  did  not  want  to  spend  so  much  on  the 
boy  because  I  am  averse  to  overloading 
a  child  with  expensive  gifts. 

"Why  not  own  it  yourself?"  I  asked 
myself.  "Why  not  go  into  the  printing 
business  with  John.^^  Money  can  be 
earned  with  a  printing  press — " 

I  interrupted  my  own  thoughts  to  call 
John.  "Bring  me  the  catalogue  of 
printing  equipment,  John.  You  and  I 
are  going  into  business  together.  I  am 
going  to  invest  as  much  money  in  the 
business  as  your  outnt  represents,  and 
we're  going  to  be  partners." 

So  John  and  I  are  now  in  business 
together.  He  has  seventy  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  business  and  so  have  I. 

In  order  to  give  our  business  reality, 
and  to  teach  John  the  meaning  of  in- 
vested capital,  and  working  capital,  and 
earnings,  and  profits,  and  bills  payable, 
and  bills  receivable,  we  are  setting  up  a 
real  enterprise  and  issuing  capital  stock. 

We  drew  up  a  simple  form  of  certifi- 
cate representing  capital  stock,  at  a  par 
value  of  ten  dollars  per  share.  This  I 
had  John  set  up  and  print  on  our  press — 
just  twenty-five  copies,  representing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  capital  stock. 

Seven  shares  of  this  have  been  issued 
to  John  representing  his  investment  in 
the  plant.  Seven  have  been  issued  to 
me  covering  my  investment.  The  rest 
is  being  held  in  the  "treasury,"  to  be 
issued  to  him  or  to  me  if  and  when  we 
invest  any  more  money  in  the  business. 
.  Already  we  are  finding  little  jobs  of 
printing  to  do  at  fifty  cents  to  two  dol- 
lars, and  for  each  a  record  is  kept  show- 
ing the  cost  of  materials  and  the  profit. 
A  bill  is  made  out  for  each  job,  and  when 
the  money  is  received  it  is  deposited  in 
our  account,  and  bills  for  paper,  ink, 
etc.,  are  paid  out  of  that  account. 

Every  six  months  we  shall  figure  up 
to  see  if  we  can  pay  any  dividends  on 
our  capital  stock,  and  if  not,  why.  If 
we  have  to  invest  any  more  capital  and 
issue  any  more  of  the  treasury  stock,  it 
will   be   impressed   on   John   that   this 


means  more  stock  on  which  dividends 
have  to  be  paid  if  the  stockholders  are 
to  be  kept  happy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  need  money 
in  an  emergency  to  finance  a  "large" 
order  for  paper  or  materials  that  we  are 
merely  converting  into  printed  mer- 
chandise, I  explain  to  John  that  this 
does  not  mean  a  capital  investment,  but 
merely  that  we  need  money  temporarily 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  our  busi- 
ness, and  that  this  is  what  banks  loan 
money  for,  whereas  they  do  not  like  to 
loan  it  for  capital  investment,  which 
should  be  covered  by  issuing  stock  or 
bonds. 

We  borrow  the  necessary  money  for 
ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  days,  at  the 
normal  rate  of  interest,  I  being  the 
banker.  John  has  to  explain  why  we 
are  borrowing  and  when  and  how  we 
are  going  to  pay  it  back  before  I  will 
make  the  loan.  And  I  demand  a  note 
with  the  usual  interest. 

I  want  John  not  to  be  a  bit  afraid  to 
borrow  money.  When  he  grows  up  I 
want  him  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  banker 
and  ask  for  a  loan  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  way — and  expect  to  get  it. 
But  I  want  him  to  understand  that  one 
should  only  borrow  money  to  facilitate 
business  or  investment  operations,  not 
to  pay  debts  that  are  the  result  of  care- 
less spending,  or  to  make  purchases 
that  are  in  the  nature  of  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

Already  John  is  manifesting  a  lively 
interest  in  this  enterprise,  and  is  develop- 
ing a  real  understanding  of  this  capital 
investment  idea,  as  differentiated  from 
borrowing  to  facilitate  capital  turnover. 
To  be  sure,  the  banking  and  bookkeep- 
ing terms  are  a  little  beyond  him,  but  the 
principle  of  the  thing  is  clear  in  his  young 
mind,  and  it  is  the  principle  of  the  thing, 
not  the  terminology,  that  is  important. 

Within  a  year  John  will  have  been 
exposed,  in  a  practical  way,  on  a  minia- 
ture scale  well  within  his  comprehension, 
to  enough  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  finance  and  business  operation  to 
start  him  with  a  better  understanding  of 
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the  proper  use  of  money  tlian  most  men 
acquire  until  they  luive  been  in  })usiness 
for  some  time  and  Iiave  bumped  into 
bankers  and  banking  j)rinciples,  often 
under  exceedingly  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances. 

So  convinced  am  F  of  the  ])ractica- 
bility  of  teaching  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
the  rudiments  of  finance  that,  were  a 
printing  press  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
would  be  in  many  homes,  I  should  work 
out  some  other  scheme  for  going  into 
business  with  my  son.  Perhaps  it 
w^ould  be  an  errand  service,  involving 
the  use  and  maintenance  of  a  bicycle;  or 
a  news[)ai)er  route,  involving  daily  or 
weekly  capital  turnover;  or  a  gardening 
job  in  the  back  yard,  involving  daily  or 
hourly  wages  and  the  purchase  of  garden 
tools;  or  a  postage-stamj)  business,  or 
some  other  form  of  business  which  })re- 
sents  an  opportunity  for  barter  and  sale 
and  involves  the  use  of  capital.  I  want 
my  son  to  think  of  money  as  something 
to  be  used,  not  merely  as  something  to 
spend. 

What  aj)j)lies  to  money  applies  also 
to  bankers.  I  believe  a  boy  should  be- 
come accustomed  to  doing  banking  and 
meeting  bankers  before  he  is  out  of 
short  trousers.  John  has  a  Treasury 
Certificate  coming  due  soon,  represent- 
ing the  War  Savings  Stamps  that  were 
bought  for  him  as  a  baby.  When  the 
Government  check  arrives  he  is  going  to 
be  sent  to  the  bank  with  it  by  himself  to 
interview  the  president  as  to  how  he  h;ul 
best "  invest "  the  money.  I  rather  imagine 
(though  I  do  not  know)  that  after  some 
solemn  hemming  and  hawing,  the  presi- 
dent will  advise  him  to  deposit  it  in  his 
savings  account.  The  real  point  of  his 
call  on  the  president  will  be  to  accustom 
John  to  dealing  with  the  president  of  a 
bank  before  he  learns  that  a  bank  presi- 
dent is  a  man  of  whom  one  should  stand 
in  Mwe. 

Hut  enough  of  finance.  \\'liil('  tlic 
know  lediic  of  liow  to  ni.ikc  .'iimI  nse 
money  is  an  iin})()rtant  p-.ivi  of  a  boy's 
education,  it  is  only  one  snnll  part  of  a 
well-rounded  education  for  life. 


II 

America  has  become  great  through 
business,  but  at  a  price:  we  have  all  be- 
come entirely  too  business-minded ;  need- 
lessly so,  I  believe.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  business  should  be  so  all-ab- 
sorbing as  it  has  come  to  be  in  this 
country.  Some  sentences  on  business 
in  a  letter  I  received  several  weeks  since 
from  a  successful  man  of  broad  cultural 
background  set  me  thiidving  u})on  busi- 
ness and  its  place  in  life  as  I  had  never 
done  before,  and  they  are  exerting  a 
definite  influence  on  my  plans  for  the 
education  of  my  son.  Because  I  be- 
lieve these  sentences  will  prove  thought- 
provoking  to  other  parents  I  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  them:  "The  techni- 
calities of  business  are  comj)aratively 
sim{)le  and  are  easily  mastered.  I 
found  that  out  a  few  years  ago  when, 
without  any  s})ecial  business  experience, 
I  reorganized  a  business  and  did  not 
have  much  trouble  doing  it,  though  it 
involved  dealing  with  stockholders,  bank- 
ers, and  lawyers,  and  the  solving  of 
myriad  business  problems.  .  .  .  Why 
try  to  bring  up  a  boy  as  a  conventional 
successful  business  man.''  By  the  time 
he  grows  uj)  perhaps  that  type  of  man 
will  not  be  wanted.'* 

There  is  in  that  last  statement  an  ar- 
resting idea  that  should  serve  to  waken 
all  of  us.  Are  we  raising  our  sons  to 
worship  a  God  of  Business  from  which 
the  gold  leaf  will  have  peeled  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  hence?  Are  we  hilling 
ourselves  into  educational  lethargy  with 
the  assumption  that  life  is  going  to  stay 
put,  and  that  values  in  life  will  be  the 
same  when  our  children  grow  up  as  they 
are  to-day.'' 

They  will  not  be.  Our  grandfathers 
— yes,  even  many  of  our  parents— ac- 
cej)ted  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  of  hard 
physical  labor  as  inevitable— as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
life.  We  of  this  generation  do  not; 
we  have  harnessed  certain  j)rinciples 
of  physics  and  chemistry  and  developed 
machines   and   processes  for  doing  the 
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hard  labor  and  cutting  down  the  hours 
of  our  application.  We  of  to-day  accept 
the  wear  and  tear  of  business  as  in- 
evitable, as  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
earning  of  a  living.  And  yet,  could  we 
but  get  a  perspective,  we  should  see 
that  in  this  generation  we  are  learning 
to  harness  certain  principles  of  mental 
operation,  and  to  substitute  mechanical 
principles  for  others,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  next  generation  will  be  freed  from 
much  of  the  grind  of  business.  Five  or 
six  hours  a  day  should  be  sufficient  two 
decades  from  now  for  a  man  to  earn  his 
living  in  business.  Already  the  five-day 
week  is  in  the  air,  and  the  step  from  that 
to  a  five-hour  day  will  not  be  a  long  one. 

Does  it  not  behoove  us,  then,  to  edu- 
cate our  children  in  the  use  of  the  leisure 
that  will  be  theirs?  If  we  do  not,  shall 
we  not  have  made  a  hopeless  failure  of 
their  education.'^ 

Fundamentally,  I  believe  that  the  en- 
joyment of  leisure  is  a  matter  of  per- 
spective. The  reason  the  busy  business 
man  of  to-day  cannot  enjoy  leisure — 
and  he  cannot — is  that  he  is  so  close  to 
business  that  when  he  steps  out  of  his 
job  his  nearsightedness  prevents  him 
from  seeing  the  great  world  of  interests 
which  lies  beyond,  just  out  of  his  range 
of  vision,  and  he  goes  back  to  his  close-up 
work  again  and  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief; 
he  is  back  in  the  old  grind,  and  the 
strain  of  adjustment  is  off. 

By  1950  the  man  who,  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  facilities  which  will  be  available 
by  that  time,  cannot  make  a  living  in 
five  or  six  hours  a  day  of  conventional 
application  to  business  will  not  be  quite 
bright. 

And  so  I  want  my  son  John  trained 
early  in  the  simple  principles  of  business 
and  finance  so  that  he  will  not  have  to 
waste  that  wonderful  period  between 
twenty  and  thirty  learning  things  that 
will  be  merely  the  mechanics  of  earning, 
not  the  art  of  living. 

But  if  I  should  spend  these  formative 
years  in  nothing  but  an  education  in 
mechanics  I  should  be  remiss;  I  am 
quite  as  concerned  to  have  John  culti- 


vate his  mind  for  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure.  That  can  be  done  most  ef- 
fectually, it  seems  to  me,  by  the  devel- 
opment of  perspective. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  perspective: 
the  perspective  of  time  and  the  per- 
spective of  place:  the  calendar  and  the 
map.  Granting  that  it  is  nearsighted- 
ness which  unfits  business  men  for  leisure, 
I  am  determined  that  my  son  John  shall 
not  be  nearsighted:  he  shall  have  per- 
spective and,  incidentally,  he  will  be  a 
better  business  man  for  having  per- 
spective. For  the  best  business  man  is 
the  man  who  can  anticipate  the  future, 
and  anticipating  the  future  is  largely  a 
matter  of  knowing  the  past  and  knowing 
the  world:  having  time-perspective  and 
place-perspective.  If  a  man  can  step 
back  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years,  he  can  get  a  better  per- 
spective on  next  year,  or  ten  years,  or 
twenty  years  from  now;  for  in  a  funda- 
mental sense  history  repeats.  And  if 
he  can  step  oft*  to  a  different  continent 
he  can  get  a  better  perspective  on  his 
own,  and  see  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place. 

But  it  is  not  merely  for  business 
reasons  that  I  am  so  exceedingly 
anxious  to  make  history  and  geography 
living  subjects  to  John.  I  want  him  to 
learn  to  be  interested  in  the  life  of  all 
peoples  and  all  times;  there  is  no  surer 
antidote  for  boredom — and  to  me  being 
bored  is  the  Unpardonable  Sin  which 
unhappily  curses  too  many  Americans. 

It  may  seem  like  a  large  order  to 
start  a  boy  of  ten  with  a  hundred-year 
or  a  thousand-year  perspective,  but  it  is 
not.  It  is  a  matter  of  putting  certain 
books  in  his  way,  and  of  taking  him  to 
certain  places,  and  occasionally  directing 
his  attention  to  the  historical  aspect  of 
something  in  the  day's  news  or  happen- 
ings. Also,  it  is  a  matter  of  using  his 
school  work  as  a  point  of  departure. 
Recently  John  began  talking  about 
Philadelphia  and  Ben  Franklin.  He  had 
"struck"  Philadelphia  at  school.  I  had 
been  waiting  for  this,  indeed,  watch- 
ing for  it.     So  at  dinner  one  evening  I 
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announced,    "Friday   you   and   mother 
and  I  are  going  to  Philadelphia." 

John  was  delighted.  We  visited  not 
only  the  historical  spots  in  the  Quaker 
City,  but  the  plant  of  a  great  publishing 
company  where  John  could  see  words 
and  pictures  being  multiplied  by  ma- 
chinery at  a  furious  speed,  which  in  it- 
self is  mind-stretching;  and  the  Navy 
Yard  where  we  came  upon  the  Olympiay 
Admiral  Dewey's  flagship  during  the 
Spanish  War,  now  hopelessly  antiquated 
as  a  fighting  machine. 

There  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  a 
lesson  in  perspective.  Sitting  down  on 
the  wharf  with  John,  I  told  him  that 
when  I  was  exactly  his  age  the  ship  be- 
fore us  was  the  last  word  in  warships, 
but  that  it  was  hopelessly  outranged 
now  by  the  IVest  Virginia  and  the  other 
battleships  he  had  seen  in  the  Hudson, 
and  that  those  battleships  would  be  as 
hopelessly  outranged  in  another  ten 
years,  perhaps  not  by  guns  but  by  men's 
imaginations;  either  there  would  be 
fighting  machines  of  a  different  type, 
or,  more  hopefully,  a  different  attitude 
toward  war.  The  point  is,  I  did  not 
take  John  to  the  Navy  Yard  to  worship 
armored  steel  vessels;  I  took  him  there 
to  increase  his  perspective — backward 
and  forward.  iNIentally  he  has  already 
consigned  our  most  modern  32,600-ton 
West  Virginia  to  the  scrap  heap  and  is 
wondering:  Why  battleships,  anyhow.^* 
More  broadly  still,  already  from  the 
vantage  point  of  Philadelphia  he  has 
begun  to  get  a  perspective  on  to-morrow 
from  yesterday. 

V\c  have  taken  John  to  Boston  and  to 
Washington  on  similar  errands.  I  plan 
to  take  John  into  the  past  as  often  as  I 
can,  to  develop  a  liking  in  his  mind  for 
exploring  its  fascinating  realms,  so  that 
later  on  when  he  has  leisure  he  will  al- 
ways know  some  interesting  place  to  go 
for  further  acquaintance,  and  also  to 
teach  him  to  relate  the  past  to  the 
present  and  the  future. 

The  ]>ast  is  st^itic  unless  it  is  peopled 
with  characters  and  stories.  Happily, 
there  is  quite  a  supply  of  these  to  draw 


upon.  I  want  John  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  characters  of  the  stories 
of  the  past,  both  fiction  and  real,  for 
they  will  be  fine  company  for  him  and 
they,  too,  will  give  him  perspective. 

Having  had  only  a  limited  education 
myself,  and  no  home  direction  at  all 
when  I  was  young,  I  missed  many  of  the 
fine  old  books,  and  until  a  year  or  two 
ago  I  bemoaned  my  ignorance  of  the 
classics.  Then,  one  day  it  came  to  me 
that  there  was  something  I  could  do 
about  it;  I  could  read  these  old  literary 
treasures  with  John.  This  I  am  doing, 
without  interfering  with  John's  reading 
of  modern  boys'  books,  which  of  course 
he  should  read.  We  spend  from  fifteen 
to  forty-five  minutes  almost  every  day 
reading  together.  One  old  book  after 
another  we  are  exploring  in  company, 
and  John  looks  forward  to  this  reading 
time — as  do  I.  It  is  planting  the  love 
for  good  literature  in  John's  mind  while 
it  moves  him  back  hundreds  of  years 
for  purposes  of  perspective;  and  as  for 
me,  I  am  gaining  a  fresh  capacity  for  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure  myself.  All  in  an 
average  of  thirty  minutes  a  day,  which 
any  parent  can  spare  if  he  will  but  plan 
a  little. 

Thus  are  we  taking  care  of  the  per- 
spective of  time  and  also  of  place  to  the 
extent  that  the  literature  we  are  follow- 
ing carries  us  around  the  world.  But  I 
want  to  do  better  than  this  by  John  in 
the  matter  of  geographical  perspective. 
I  am  not  anxious  for  John  to  do  too  much 
long-distance  traveling  until  he  gets  well 
into  his  teens;  for  that  thrill  should  be 
saved  until  one  is  old  enough  to  ai> 
preciate  it,  without  taking  things  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  course  a.s  do  the 
sophisticated  children  I  see  on  the  trans- 
atlantic liners.  But  I  hope  before  John 
enters  college  to  have  taken  him  around 
the  world.  Not  all  in  one  trip — per- 
haps in  three  or  four;  but  I  should  like 
him  to  visit  all  or  most  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world. 

I  feel  that  to  have  been  around  the 
world  in  the  late  teens  is  a  gi*eater  edu- 
cation than  any  college  could  ever  offer; 
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certainly  it  would  be  a  marvelous  foun- 
dation for  a  college  course,  for  every- 
thing a  boy  studied  would  mean  so  much 
more  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  world.  I  believe  it 
was  James  O'Donnell  Bennett  who  said, 
**  Travel,  if  men  use  it  shrewdly,  is  a 
book  in  action."  I  want  John  to  know 
how  to  "use  it  shrewdly." 

I  shall  not  try  to  force  education  on 
John  on  these  trips  that  I  hope  to  make 
with  him.  I  shall  merely  expose  him 
to  the  world  and  let  him  drink  it  in.  I 
am  not  strong  for  rushing  about  sight- 
seeing. I  have  two  travel  rules:  First, 
I  try  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  coun- 
try I  happen  to  be  in,  and  while  I  am 
there  to  live  as  nearly  as  is  feasible  like 
its  people.  Second,  I  let  the  country 
"come  to  me,"  rather  than  rush 
around  with  a  guide-book  and  a  watch 
and  the  worried  look  of  a  tourist  fear- 
ing the  Louvre  will  close  for  the  day 
before  he  gets  there. 

This  philosophy  of  travel  I  hope  to  in- 
still into  John.     I  want  him  to  travel 
with  his  head,  not  his  feet;  to  observe 
and  feel  and  understand.     Then  I  know 
he  will  be  getting  true  perspective. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  travel,  I 
I     should  like  to  observe  that  I  am  amazed 
I     at  the  extent  to  which  American  parents 
i     rob  their  children  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  every  step  when  they  travel 
'     with  them.     They  plunge  ahead,  doing 
i     and  thinking  for  their  children,  instead 
\     of  standing  back  and  watching  for  ways 
to  steer  them  against  the  world  in  a  way 
that  will  educate  them  for  life. 

I  try  never  to  think  for  John  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  For  instance,  when  John 
and  his  mother  and  I  travel,  we  rely  on 
him  to  take  care  of  most  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  trip.  He  buys  tickets,  takes 
care  of  the  hotel-room  key,  tips  porters, 
watches  for  cars  and  trains,  and  the  like. 
I  have  always  regarded  travel  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  schools,  for  in  travel- 
ing one  meets  new  problems  and  must 
make  adjustments  at  every  turn.  The 
sooner  a  boy  becomes  accustomed  to 
this,  the  better  for  him. 


Ill 

What  am  I  going  to  teach  my  son 
John  about  religion.^ 

I  think  that  problem  stumps  more 
conscientious  parents  than  almost  any 
other.  I  am  frank  to  say,  it  bothers  me 
not  a  little.  But  I  have  finally  arrived 
at  some  definite  ideas  on  the  subject, 
which  I  set  down  here  for  what  they  are 
worth.  But  before  I  do,  let  me  say  that 
my  first  conviction  is  that  a  parent 
should  instruct  his  child  in  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  truth  about  religion, 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  child's  life-contacts 
work  any  changes  that  may  adapt  his 
ultimate  religious  beliefs  to  Piis  ov/n 
particular  temperament  and  needs. 

Were  I  a  Catholic,  I  should  certainly 
strive  to  make  my  child  a  good  Catholic. 
Were  I  a  follower  of  the  Swedenborgian 
faith,  I  should  teach  my  son  the  tenets  of 
that  faith.  Were  I  a  Jew,  my  aim  vvould 
be  to  bring  up  my  son  in  the  Jewish 
faith.  But  whatever  my  own  faith,  I 
should  not  try  to  force  upon  my  child 
parts  of  that  faith  which  I  had  become 
convinced  were  merely  folklore  or  fable. 
I  consider  that  dishonest.  Let  the 
church  or  the  Sunday-school  or  the 
parochial  school  teach  what  it  will,  and 
let  the  child  accept  what  he  v/ill  from 
them.  But  at  home  I  believe  honest 
convictions  should  be  the  test  of  the 
teaching. 

Not  as  suggesting  what  any  other 
parent  should  teach  his  child,  but  as 
illustrating  what  I  mean  by  teaching  as 
dictated  by  one's  honest  convictions,  and 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  this  none 
too  religious  age,  I  am  perfectly  wilKng 
to  outline  my  own  ideas  and  methods. 

I  was  raised  in  a  Methodist  home  on 
Jonah  and  the  Whale — straight.  Per- 
sonally I  no  longer  believe  in  Jonah  and 
the  Whale.  I  no  longer  believe  in  the 
Virgin  Birth.  I  no  longer  believe  in  the 
physical  resurrection.  I  will  not  mouth 
the  Apostles'  Creed  at  church  because  I 
cannot  do  it  honestly.  I  am  not  very 
sure  what  I  believe  about  God. 

But — ^I  think  there  must  be  a  God,  and 
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I  think  the  man  or  woman  who  is  not 
seeking  God  and  Hving  with  a  sense  of 
reverence  and  a  reaching  up  to  a  Higher 
Being  for  guidance  and  spiritual  com- 
panionship and  stimuhis  is  going  to  fall 
short  of  the  richness  of  life  that  might  be 
his. 

And  so  I  want  John  to  see  God,  not 
through  ancient  forms  or  Old  World 
fables,  but  as  a  living  reality  of  the 
current  year. 

John  is  sent  to  a  Sunday-school  where, 
with  the  best  of  intentions  in  the  world, 
and  to  the  best  light  of  the  modem 
Sunday-school  teacher,  he  is  filled  with  a 
somewhat  modernized  version  of  the  old 
stuff.  I  do  not  think  it  is  doing  him  any 
harm;  but  neither  do  I  think  it  is  re- 
lieving his  parents  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  religious  education.  I  am  simply 
marking  time,  watching  for  some  means 
or  occasion  to  come  along  to  teach  him 
how  to  search  for  God,  as  the  printing 
press  is  teaching  him  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  finance.  He  does  not  partic- 
ularly need  God  yet,  so  I  am  not  fret- 
ting my  spirit.  But  I  am  watching  for 
signs. 

In  a  general  way  this  is  what  I  aim  to 
teach  John  about  religion  when  the  right 
time  comes:  that  history  teaches  us  that 
men  have  always  needed  a  God  to  look 
up  to  and  emulate,  to  turn  to  with  their 
troubles — and  their  joys.  That  the 
p>eoples  of  different  countries  of  this 
world  have  needed  different  kinds  of 
Gods  because  the  physical  and  climatic 
conditions  under  which  they  live,  and 
the  temi>eraments  with  which  they  are 
born,  have  made  their  problems  and 
their  cravings  different ;  and  so  they  have 
pictured  and  handed  down  to  their 
children  God-ideas  that  helj)ed  them  to 
live  and  that  eased  some  of  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  their  lives. 

In  order  to  make  these  God-ideas  more 
real,  most  peoples  have  required  a 
symbol  in  the  form  of  a  person.  Hence, 
Buddha  and  Mohammed  and  Christ. 
When  studied  with  an  open  mind,  the 
lives  of  all  of  these  characters,  and  the 
ideals  they  represented,  have  much  to 


commend  them,  much  that  is  fine  and 
noble  and  inspiring.  But  comparing  one 
with  the  other,  and  against  the  needs  of 
a  world  prone  to  troubles  and  heart 
hungerings,  Christ  seems  to  me  to  stand 
above  the  rest  in  the  spirit  and  practi- 
cality of  His  teachings,  and  in  the  fine- 
ness and  wholesomeness  and  helpfulness 
of  His  life.  His  religion  is  worth  tying 
to,  even  if  it  be  true,  as  many  claim,  that 
He  was  not  divine,  and  even  if  the 
miracles  were  not  as  miraculous  as  the 
Gosp>els  make  them  out  to  be.  The  God 
He  preached  is  a  Father-God  worthy  of 
our  love  and  respect,  a  wonderful  partner 
to  have  in  one's  life.  No  matter  what 
one's  neighbors  across  the  street  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  think,  or 
whom  they  worship,  a  God  that  warms 
the  heart  and  makes  one  want  to  give 
one's  best  is  a  pretty  safe  God  to  whom 
to  tie. 

This  is  what  I  aim  to  teach  my  son 
John  about  religion.  The  opportunity 
will  develop  as  John  develops.  Mean- 
while, I  am  not  salving  my  own  con- 
science or  dodging  the  responsibility  or 
the  inevitability  of  the  situation  by 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  Sunday-school. 

IV 

As  for  cTsthetics  and  the  social  graces, 
John's  mother  is  seeing  to  it  that  he 
regularly  attends  a  good  dancing  class. 
He  hates  it,  but  no  excuses  go  with  his 
mother.  She  realizes  that  this  is  the 
time  he  can  learn  most  easily  and  with 
the  least  embarrassment,  and  learn  he 
must. 

Bridge  is  another  thing  we  are  teaching 
John  in  homeopathic  doses.  After  play- 
ing some  of  his  games  with  him  of  an 
evening,  his  mother  or  I  sometimes 
suggest  that  he  play  a  hand  or  two  of 
bridge  with  us.  In  that  way  John  is 
already  getting  some  of  the  simplest 
fundamentals  of  bridge  stored  away  in 
his  youthful  head  without  any  special 
effort  and  without  realizing  that  he  is 
learning  something  that  may  be  very 
useful   to   him    in   his   contacts   ten   or 
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fifteen  years  hence.  We  want  John  to  be 
well  grounded  at  least  in  some  of  the 
simple  social  requisites  before  he  has 
any  consciousness  of  needing  them. 

For  two  seasons  John  has  been  taken 
to  the  children's  symphony  concerts  on 
Saturday  mornings,  where  he  has  been 
exposed  to  some  of  the  world's  best 
music.  Were  he  so  far  from  New  York 
that  he  could  not  attend  these  concerts, 
and  yet  within  the  New  York  radio  zone, 
he  could  still  have  heard  them,  for  they 
are  broadcast. 

John  likes  museums — in  moderate 
doses.  We  try  never  to  give  him 
museum  indigestion.  If  he  begins  to 
talk  about  something  at  school  that  we 
know  would  lead  to  an  interesting  hour 
in  a  museum  of  art  or  natural  history 
we  take  him  and  make  vital  both  his 
study  and  the  museum  by  relating  them 
to  each  other.  But  we  never  keep  him 
in  a  museum  so  long  that  he  comes  away 
with  a  hopeless  jumble  of  impressions; 
we  want  him  to  bring  away  some  clear 
picture  that  will  hang  in  his  mind  for 
years,  representing  that  visit  to  the 
museum. 

Nature,  John  gets  at  camp  in  the 
summer,  though  we  augment  his  summer 
training  as  much  as  possible  in  our  own 
yard,  and  by  driving  to  near-by  zoos  and 
botanical  gardens  as  often  as  occasions 
can  be  made.  And  occasion  can  be 
made  more  easily  and  more  often  than 
most  parents  think,  if  they  will  do  a 
little  planning. 

I  am  not  going  in  for  science  with  John 
on  a  theoretical  basis.  He  will  get  that 
later  in  his  high  school  and  college  work. 
But  I  am  giving  considerable  attention 
to  the  practical  application  of  scientific 
principles.  This  is  another  of  my 
educational  hobbies.  If  John  asks  how 
a  thing  works  I  never  explain  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  ask  him  how  he  thinks  it 
works.  After  four  years  of  this  kind  of 
training  I  find  that  he  can  nearly  always 
think  out  a  pretty  intelligent  theory. 
Then  we  talk  it  over  or  look  into  the 
subject  in  a  practical  way. 

I  often  go  so  far  as  to  tell  John  to  take 


things  apart — things  like  the  front-door 
lock,  a  worn-out  radio  B  battery,  an 
electric  switch,  parts  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner — in  answer  to  his  question  as  to 
how  they  work  or  what  they  are  like 
inside.  His  face  always  shows  a  flash  of 
pleased  surprise  at  my  "Take  it  apart 
and  see"  in  answer  to  some  question. 
He  will  hurry  upstairs  for  a  screw-driver 
or  a  pair  of  pincers  or  a  hammer,  little 
realizing  that  he  is  going  to  school  to 
study  a  principle  of  physics  or  chemistry, 
or  that  he  is  developing  logic  and  reason- 
ing power  which  he  never  could  get  out 
of  books. 

I  am  now  beginning  to  take  John  to 
factories  of  all  kinds,  whenever  occasion 
offers.  I  want  him  to  know  how  things 
are  made — to  expose  him  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  production  and  the  problems  of 
mechanics  and  of  management.  No 
need  to  preach  or  teach:  a  ten-year-old 
boy's  eyes  see  for  themselves.  And  a 
ten-year-old  mind  stores  up  the  things  it 
sees. 

Recently  a  local  department  store  had 
an  exhibition  of  working  models  showing 
the  various  mechanical  principles,  from 
the  ancient  tread-mill  to  a  complete 
modern  automobile  engine  cut  away  so 
that  its  operation  might  be  observed. 
I  hurried  right  in  with  John  to  see  that. 
He  will  never  forget  it.  The  principles 
are  photographed  on  his  sensitive  young 
mind,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  looking 
at  things,  he  will  better  understand  how 
they  operate.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
understanding  how  things  work  in  this 
world  is  the  truest  kind  of  education,  for 
to  understand  is  to  have  a  sense  of 
control  or  mastery,  which  is  one  of  life's 
most  valuable  assets,  whether  one  goes 
in  for  business  or  a  profession. 


Concerning  the  more  conventional 
phases  of  John's  education — the  school 
part  of  it,  with  which  nearly  every  child 
needs  some  help  occasionally — John's 
mother  and  I  have  some  very  definite 
policies  and  methods.     We  do  not  try  to 
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"keep  up"  with  John's  studies.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  is  studying  from  day 
to  day.  But  I  do  watch  his  report  cards 
closely,  and  his  mother  keeps  in  touch 
with  his  teachers.  If  we  find  that  he  is 
slipping  in  some  subject,  it  comes  in  for 
very  definite  attention.  We  do  not  nag 
him  if,  for  instance,  his  arithmetic  is 
*'ofF."  It  is  no  use  to  scold  a  child  and 
tell  him  that  he  viust  get  better  marks 
and  must  work  harder.  Generally  there 
is  some  specific  cause  for  the  trouble. 
Either  there  is  something  he  does  not 
understand,  or  something  that  he  fears, 
or  something  with  which  he  has  never 
really  come  to  grips.  It  is  useless  to  do 
or  say  anything  until  you  find  out  just 
what  that  something  is. 

In  John's  case,  at  one  time  his  marks 
in  arithmetic  began  to  be  consistently 
low.  For  several  days  I  kept  his  arith- 
metic papers,  and  then  one  evening  I 
went  over  them  carefully.  I  found  that 
everything  went  back  to  mistakes  in 
multiplication.  John  simply  had  never 
properly  learned  the  multiplication  table. 

For  two  weeks  I  had  him  write  the 
complete  multiplication  table  up  to 
twelve  times  twelve  twice  a  day.  Then 
every  morning  I  had  him  dress  in  the 
bathroom  while  I  shaved,  and  I  would 
call  for  tables  unexpectedly — "Give  me 
the  table  of  nine — quickly."  "What  is 
nine  times  seven  .'^ "  "  How  many  eights 
in  seventy-two.^" 

In  less  than  a  month  John  had  a  solid 
grounding  in  the  good  old  multiplication 
table  that  has  never  left  him — and  never 
will.     His  marks  came  right  up. 

Recently  he  began  to  slip  again  in 
arithmetic.  It  took  several  days  of 
investigation  to  find  out  the  basic  cause, 
and  I  repeat,  until  you  know  the  cause  all 
ett'ort  and  urging  are  vain.  It  (levelof)ed 
finally  that  John  had  not  grasped  the 
principle  of  cubic  measure.  He  was 
floundering. 

The  evening  I  discovered  this  there 
happened  to  be  a  pasteboard  box  on  the 
living-room  table  in  which  a  radio  tube 
had  been  packed.  Taking  n  lead  pencil, 
I  drew  off  inch  squares  on  all  four  sides 


and  the  two  ends  of  the  box,  and  we 
counted  the  cubic  inches.  John's  face 
suddenly  burst  into  a  smile  as  he  caught, 
not  merely  the  answer  to  the  problem, 
but  the  underlying  principle  of  cubic 
measure.  For  the  first  time  he  saw 
cubic  measure  as  a  reality  rather  than  as 
an  academic  theory. 

What  applies  to  arithmetic  applies 
also  to  geography,  grammar,  and  other 
subjects  (with  the  exception  of  spelling, 
for  which  I  have  so  far  found  no  "spe- 
cific" except  writing  and  re-writing  the 
words):  find  the  basic  trouble  and  clear 
that  up,  and  the  subject  clears  up.  And 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  a  visual 
demonstration  of  a  principle  will  gener- 
ally accomplish  more  in  three  minutes 
than  will  three  hours  of  academic  ex- 
planation. 

VI 

Finally,  we  are  trying  to  teach  John  to 
finish  what  he  starts.  The  world  has 
millions  of  starters,  but  only  a  few 
finishers — only  a  handful  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  a  result. 
And  it  is  only  the  result  that  counts,  in 
school  or  in  business  or  professional  or 
social  life.  And  so  I  have  little  praise 
for  effort,  and  no  hearty  commendation 
for  a  good  "try." 

"Did  you  finish  it,  John?  Did  you 
get  the  right  answer.'^  Did  you  come 
through.^"  I  ask. 

That  is  the  only  thing  the  world  re- 
wards, and  even  though  the  training 
seems  a  bit  harsh  at  times,  I  am  de- 
termined that  when  my  son  gets  out  into 
the  world  he  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  there  is  a  wide  gaj)  between  the 
home  standard  and  the  outside  world's 
rigid  standard  of  results,  on  which  it 
bases  its  commendation  and  its  compen- 
sation. After  all,  of  what  use  is  educa- 
tion if  it  is  not  education  for  life.'*  And 
of  what  profit  the  plastic  years  of  a 
child's  home  life  if  the  standards  there 
are  less  stimulating  than  the  standards 
set  by  the  world  .^  They  are  the  stand- 
ards that  afford  a  thrill  in  the  very 
achieving! 
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All  this  may  sound  like  stiff  tutoring 
for  a  ten-year-old  boy.  It  is  not. 
John  has  not  the  slightest  notion  that  he 
is  being  educated.  He  thinks  he  goes  to 
school  for  that  purpose — and  takes  his 
formal  education  with  a  perfectly  normal 
boy's  reaction  that  the  whole  process  of 
depriving  him  of  so  much  play  time  is 
"a  big  gyp.'' 

But  when  he  puts  on  his  apron  and 
gets  smeared  v/ith  printers'  ink,  and 
triumphantly  produces  a  sheet  of  paper 
that  says  it  is  one  share  of  capital  stock 
in  the  John  Press;  or  when  he  follows 
the  fortunes  of  Francis  of  Assisi  or 
Ulysses  or  one  of  Dickens's  heroes  with 
me;  or  when  he  gets  a  wrench  and  takes 
the  lawn-mower  to  pieces  and  puts  it 
together  again  with  Dad's  permission;  or 


when  we  pick  up  a  pasteboard  box  and 
draw  squares  on  it  and  discover  that 
they  turn  into  cubic  measure ;  or  when  he 
finds  himself  in  some  great  plant  trying 
to  figure  out  how  a  traveling  crane  can 
travel  in  two  directions  and  lift  in  a  third, 
all  at  the  same  time;  or  when  (later  on) 
he  finds  that  God  is  a  source  of  strength 
in  any  enterprise  or  activity  of  life — he 
will  realize  that  he  got  some  very 
valuable  education  at  home.  At  pres- 
ent, it  is  all  part  of  the  great  adventure 
of  being  a  ten-year-old  boy  and  making 
discoveries. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  basis  of 
the  education  of  my  son  John,  an  av- 
erage American  boy  for  whom  I  confi- 
dently expect  better  than  an  average 
place  in  life. 


WEBS 

BY  CARL  SANDBURG 

EVERY  man  spins  a  web  of  light  circles 
And  hangs  this  web  in  the  sky 
Or  finds  it  hanging,  already  hung  for  him. 
Written  as  a  path  for  him  to  travel. 
The  white  spiders  know  how  this  geography  goes. 
Their  feet  tell  them  when  to  spin. 
How  to  weave  in  a  criss-cross 

Among  elms  and  maples,  among  radishes  and  buttonweedSy 
Among  cellar  timbers  and  old  shanty  doors. 
Not  only  the  white  spiders,  also  the  yellow  and  blue. 
Also  the  black  and  purple  spiders 
Listen  when  their  feet  tell  them  to  spin  one. 
And  while  every  spider  spins  a  web  of  light  circles 
Or  finds  one  already  hung  for  him-. 
So  does  every  man  born  under  the  sky. 
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BY  KENNETH  MACGOWAN 


IT  IS  possible  to  be  not  a  little  proud 
of  the  American  theater — without 
risking  complacency.  Thanks  to 
the  Theatre  Guild,  Arthur  Hopkins, 
Winthrop  Ames,  Gilbert  Miller,  and 
their  like,  Broadway  displays  each  year 
a  technical  perfection,  and  has  shown  in 
the  past  decade  a  list  of  distinguished 
plays  which  have  made  New^  York  easily 
the  capital  of  the  theatrical  world  west  of 
Germany  and  Russia.  America's  hinter- 
land —  left  to  its  own  devices  —  has 
organized  an  amateur  and  local  theater 
with  a  promptitude,  a  thoroughness,  and 
a  two-thousand-mile  sweep  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  stage.  That  is  not  all. 
The  American  theater  has  accomplished 
this  double  feat  in  the  face  of  extraordi- 
nary competition  from  other  forms  of 
amusement,  and  in  spite  of  a  mad  and  tot- 
tering economic  system  more  harmful  to 
theatrical  art  than  any  outside  England. 
This  is  a  particularly  good  moment 
for  studying  that  system.  For  the 
system  itself  is  facing  a  crisis  in  over- 
production, and  the  competition  which 
it  has  weathered  is  about  to  be  increased. 
Broadway  met  the  challenge  of  the 
vaudeville  boom  and  the  automobile 
before  the  War.  It  has  borne  up 
through  fifteen  years  of  furious  conflict 
with  the  hordes  of  the  motion  picture 
industry.  For  three  or  four  seasons  it 
has  held  its  audiences  together  despite 
the  radio's  gift  of  solitary  pleasures 
almost  as  free  as  the  air  which  is  its 
stage.  And  now,  in  the  talking  movies, 
it  must  meet  a  competition  closer  to 
its  own  art  than  any  before,  a  competi- 
tion fostered  by  an  industry  of  huge 
organized  wealth. 


The  economic  eccentricities  of  the 
American  theater  run  far  back  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Contrast  them  with 
the  well-ordered,  stable  routine  which 
has  fostered  the  Continental  playhouse, 
and  you  may  wonder  by  what  miracle 
our  theatrical  art  has  got  anywhere  at 
all. 

II 

The  economic  development  of  the 
European  theater  has  been  a  slow  and 
steady  growth.  The  same  pattern  re- 
peated itself  in  each  country  for  genera- 
tions. The  theater  of  England  and 
France  has  always  been  centralized  in 
the  capitals:  London  given  over  to  long- 
run  theaters,  the  provinces  to  touring 
companies;  Paris  and  provincial  France 
mitigating  the  evil  with  a  few  state 
and  municipal  playhouses.  The  rest  of 
Europe  has  happily  depended  upon 
local  and  self-contained  repertory  thea- 
ters ever  since  the  great  monarchs  and 
the  little  ones  founded  their  court 
companies  of  players.  The  only  change 
of  late  years  has  been  an  epidemic  of 
long-run  theaters  in  Berlin  since  the  War, 
but  the  virus  can  hardly  infect  the 
score  of  lesser  cities  which  do  so  much 
to  shape  German  theatrical  life.  The 
stability  of  the  European  theater  has 
rested,  of  course,  on  a  stable  and  well- 
developed  social  life;  it  has  suffered 
little  from  moving-picture  competition, 
just  as  Europe  has  done  little  to  develop 
the  moving  picture  as  an  industry. 

America,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
in  a  state  of  social  and  economic  flux  all 
through  its  short  life,  and  the  theater  has 
change<l  and  developed  with  tlie  country. 
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The  conquering  of  a  continent,  the  pro- 
liferating of  cities,  the  founding  of  great 
industrial  power  and  wealth  have  dic- 
tated a  peculiar  and  rapidly  changing 
theater.  First  came  the  local  acting 
companies  imported  direct  from  Europe 
to  coastal  cities  like  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston.  Then  American 
stock  companies,  created  in  these  cities 
and  in  towns  farther  west.  Next  "  stars  " 
who  outgrew  local  companies  and  trav- 
eled from  one  to  another  supported  by 
the  local  players.  After  that  a  slow 
decay  of  the  stock  companies  while  the 
traveling  stars  brought  two  or  more 
players  with  them.  Soon  the  stars  were 
taking  complete  troupes  on  tour  and 
appearing  in  their  own  repertories  over 
what  was  practically  a  circuit  of  river 
and  railroad  cities.  As  New  York  grew 
larger  and  more  powerful,  Broadway 
stars  and  even  Broadway  plays  sans 
stars  found  it  profitable  to  tour  the 
country.  By  the  nineties  the  old  stock 
companies  were  no  more  as  serious 
artistic  undertakings,  and  —  with  the 
advent  of  the  booking  syndicate  in 
1896 — the  long-run  system  of  Broadway 
and  the  touring  system  of  the  Road 
became  the  fixed  economic  form  of  the 
American  theater. 

This  system  has  endured  through  a 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  it 
has  modified  itself  and  waxed  and  waned. 
The  prosperity  of  Broadway  and  the 
Road  has  moved  in  cycles.  The  com- 
petition of  the  movies  and  increased 
costs  of  railroad  travel  began  to  make 
the  Road  less  profitable  about  1910, 
and  an  attempt  to  economize  in  the 
quality  of  the  acting  companies  rapidly 
promoted  bad  business  in  the  smaller 
cities.  The  movies  took  over  more  and 
more  of  the  legitimate  theaters  and 
quite  annihilated  the  popular-priced 
circuits  where  melodramas  like  "Bertha, 
the  Sewing  Machine  Girl"  and  moth- 
eaten  Broadway  successes  like  "The 
Old  Homestead"  had  flourished.  Soon 
even  cities  as  large  as  Cleveland, 
Galveston,  and  New  Orleans  were  left 
with  very  little  first-rate  entertainment. 


The  Middle  West,  the  Far  West,  and 
such  parts  of  the  South  as  wanted  drama 
found  that  they  had  to  build  up  their 
own  theater  if  they  cared  for  anything 
better  than  occasional  third-rate  tour- 
ing companies.  Economic  and  artistic 
necessity  called  the  amateur  "little 
theaters"  into  being.  Hundreds  of 
these  wabbling  but  often  excellent 
organizations  arose  after  1911  when 
Thomas  H.  Dickinson  and  Zona  Gale 
founded  the  Wisconsin  Players  at  Mad- 
ison; and  some  two  hundred  now  lead  a 
more  or  less  steady  and  artistically 
profitable  existence.  To-day  the  Road, 
outside  half  a  dozen  cities,  is  definitely 
"done"  as  a  touring  ground  for  any 
attraction  except  some  of  the  old-line 
stars;  while  commercial  stock  companies, 
noting  the  success  of  the  little  theaters, 
are  cropping  up  again  to  the  tune  of  a 
couple  of  hundred,  some  of  them  in 
circuits.  America's  hearty  appetite  for 
spoken  drama,  in  the  face  of  the  movies, 
the  cheap  automobile,  and  the  radio,  is 
amply  evidenced  in  even  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  places  where  chautauqua  and 
lyceum  circuits  sport  traveling  stock 
companies,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  tent 
shows  carry  their  own  stages  into  empty 
lots. 

While  the  Road  has  waned,  Broadway 
has  waxed — no  matter  how  fierce  the 
competition  of  movie  palaces.  The 
professional  periodical  The  Billboard  has 
estimated  that  the  number  of  legitimate 
theaters  in  the  country  open  and  doing 
business  with  some  degree  of  regularity 
fell  from  1520  in  1910  to  634  in  1925. 
New  York  City  shows  the  opposite 
tendency.  In  1900  there  were  16  first- 
class  playhouses,  in  1910  there  were  30, 
and  in  1925  there  were  61. 

There  is  something  Aladdinlike  in  the 
springing  up  of  theaters  along  Broadway 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century.  From  1800  to  1825  less  than  a 
dozen  new  playhouses  were  built  in  New 
York  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
period  when  the  American  theater  was 
getting  its  first  growth.  Between  1843 
and  the  Civil  War  six  new  playhouses 
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were  opened;  during  the  War  one  house 
was  built;  and  between  I860  and  1875, 
four  more  were  added.  From  1900  to 
1925  no  less  than  55  houses  were  built 
for  plays  and  musical  comedies,  while 
many,  many  more — most  of  them  gi- 
gantic— were  opened  to  lure  playgoers 
into  the  movies. 

The  same  picture  of  the  decline  of  the 
Road  and  the  burgeoning  of  Broadway 
appears  when  we  study  the  plays  on  tour 
and  the  plays  produced  in  New  York. 
Alfred  L.  Bernheim,  preparing  a  survey 
of  the  theatrical  business  for  the  Actors 
Equity  Association — a  survey  soon  to  be 
published  in  book  form — has  drawn  a 
table  of  touring  companies  from  the 
lists  printed  in  the  now  defunct  weekly. 
The  Dramatic  Mirror;  and  I  parallel  it 
with  a  list  of  the  number  of  new  plays 
and  musical  shows  produced  on  Broad- 
way. 

Average  No.  of        Average  No.  of 
Plays  on  Tour  New  Plays  in 

Each  Year       New  York  Each  Year* 

1900-1904 308  72 

1905-1909 298  102 

1910-1914 198  130 

1915-1919 72  124 

1920-1924 64  166 

1925-1927 68  208 

*  Approximately  accurate  figures  including  both  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  entertainments  but  no  revivals. 

in 

If  these  statistics  told  the  whole  story, 
the  economics  of  the  American  theater 
would  be  simple  enough.  But,  just  as 
stars,  stock  companies,  and  tent  shows 
have  emerged  again  on  the  Road,  Broad- 
way has  had  its  cycles.  Prosperity  smiled 
till  1914.  Then  came  a  time  of  mediocre 
business  and  a  decided  increase  in  costs 
of  production.  With  1918  a  war-boom 
arrived.  The  town  and  its  visitors  were 
amusement-mad.  The  price  of  seats 
went  up  from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars 
and  a  half  for  the  more  popular  plays 
and  to  five  dollars  for  one  or  two  big 
musical  hits — this  without  figuring  what 
the  ticket  speculators  charged. 

On  the  surface,  this  increase  in  box 
ofl^ce   prices   is   merely   a   part   of   the 


general  price  inflation,  a  reflection  of 
the  sixty-cent  dollar.  Beef,  bread,  and 
broadcloth  show  as  marked  advances. 
Books  have  gone  even  higher;  novels 
that  used  to  be  published  at  $1.35  are 
now  $2,  and  biographies  that  would 
once  have  been  issued  at  $2  now  list  at 
$3.50  and  even  $5.  But  there  is  a  trick 
in  the  theater-ticket  price  scale,  or, 
rather,  two  tricks.  First,  there  are  more 
seats  priced  at  the  top  of  the  scale  than 
there  used  to  be,  and  cheap  seats  have 
really  vanished  with  the  passing  of  the 
second  balcony.  Theaters  that  used  to 
be  able  to  squeeze  in  no  more  than  $10,- 
000  a  week  at  a  two-dollar  top  and  a 
fifty-cent  bottom  now  bring  in  $20,000  a 
week  if  the  mythical  S.  R.  O.  sign  is  out. 
Revues  now  take  in  thirty,  forty,  and 
even  fifty  thousand.  Second,  the  ticket 
speculators  have  added  another  large 
advance.  It  is  an  advance  far  larger 
than  they  ever  won  in  the  days  when  the 
late  James  Metcalf  plastered  his  dra- 
matic department  in  Life  week  after 
week  with  the  catch-line,  *'A  spec- 
ulator on  the  sidewalk  means  a  crooked 
manager  inside." 

If  you  count  even  a  third  of  these 
gigantic  weekly  incomes  as  profits  for 
the  producer — we  can  ignore  the  theater- 
owner  for  the  moment — you  can  see  a 
gambling  machine  in  operation  that 
makes  Monte  Carlo  seem  trivial.  To 
win  prizes  like  these  the  producer  is 
ready  to  bid  furiously  for  any  service  of 
actor,  stage  director,  or  scenic  studio 
that  seems  likely  to  aid  in  bringing 
success. 

Cost  of  production  soared  under  war- 
time prosperity  and  continues  to  soar. 
Where  plays  had  once  been  mounted 
for  $2000  or  $3000,  and  closed  with  a 
loss  of  $5000  to  $10,000,  they  soon  were 
costing  $10,000  to  $20,000  to  open,  and 
anywhere  from  $15,000  to  $50,000  to 
close.  I  doubt  if  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  went  into  the  original  production 
of  "  Shenandoah  "  on  which  Charles  Froh- 
man*s  fortune  was  founded.  Even  at 
the  tiny  Provincetown  Playhouse  when 
Eugene  O'Neill,  Robert  Edmond  Jones, 
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and  I  were  enlisting  all  manner  of  aid  at 
far  below  the  market  rate,  we  were 
paying  out  $1500  to  see  the  curtain  rise 
on  "S.  S.  Glencairn."  At  the  some- 
what larger  Greenwich  Village  Theatre 
"Outside  Looking  In"  cost  us  a  little 
over  $7000  to  produce,  and  "Desire 
Under  the  Elms, "  $6000.  Before  he  has 
passed  the  dress  rehearsal  the  average 
Broadway  producer  expects  to  put 
$10,000  into  a  play  with  only  two  or 
three  modern  settings.  Then  he  gives 
it  its  first  performance  somewhere  out 
of  town,  and,  if  the  script  or  the 
performance  needs  fixing,  he  must  pay 
the  railroad  fares  and  the  losses  each 
week — there  are  almost  always  losses 
on  new  plays — until  he  feels  his  property 
is  ready  for  Broadway.  "Excess  Bag- 
gage, "  which  cost  Lester  Bryant  $17,000 
to  open  on  the  Road,  came  into  New 
York  last  season  with  a  "nut"  or  initial 
investment  of  $17,000  more  as  the  result 
of  bad  weeks  in  various  cities.  When 
we  consider  elaborate  productions 
or  costume  plays  like  "Lulu  Belle," 
"The  Road  to  Rome,"  or  "The  Dove," 
we  are  up  where  the  initial  outlay  is 
twenty-five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  And  beyond  that  lie  spectacles 
and  musical  productions. 

IV 

Until  two  years  ago  the  risks  of  pro- 
duction were  still  heavier  because  of  the 
demands  of  the  theater-owner.  Not 
content  with  yearly  profits  of  twenty  per 
cent  on  a  very  solid  investment  in  New 
York  real  estate  and  fairly  permanent 
brick,  he  found  that  furious  competition 
for  the  use  of  his  stage  allowed  him  to 
demand  guarantees  of  profits.  Ordina- 
rily the  producer  of  a  play  agrees  to  give 
the  owner  of  a  theater  half  of  the  first 
$5000  taken  in  at  the  box  office  each 
week,  and  forty  per  cent  of  the  rest,  and 
for  this  he  gets  not  only  the  theater  but 
its  permanent  staff,  a  certain  number  of 
stage  hands,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
money  towards  the  advertising.  During 
the  War  and  until  about  two  years  ago. 


theaters  were  in  such  demand,  and  the 
profits  from  even  reasonably  good  plays 
so  great  that  the  theater-manager  was 
able  to  make  the  producer  guarantee 
that  the  theater's  share  of  the  weekly 
gross  income  should  not  fall  below  an 
arbitrary  figure,  such  as  four  or  five 
thousand  a  week.  At  this  figure  the 
theater  could  cover  the  fixed  charges  and 
running  expenses,  and  even  show  a 
profit.  It  was  a  policy  of  "heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose."  When  I  produced  "God 
Loves  Us"  for  the  Actors  Theatre,  our 
contract  with  Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre 
had  a  clause  guaranteeing  the  house 
$4500  a  week;  and  the  fact  that  the  play 
never  drew  even  the  forty-five  hundred 
into  the  box  office  meant  a  loss  of  $14,- 
000  to  add  to  an  investment  of  $17,000. 
Perhaps  an  itemization  of  the  cost  of 
production  to-day,  even  under  the 
strictest  economy,  and  a  comparison  of 
what  these  items  once  came  to  will  best 
show  the  upward  trend.  Let  me  take 
such  a  play  as  "The  Saint"  by  Stark 
Young.  The  scenery  cost  $2349  for 
two  settings  that  would  have  come  to  no 
more  than  $1000  before  the  War. 
Properties — almost  all  of  which  would 
once  have  been  taken  from  storage  or 
borrowed — cost  $293.  Lights — an  un- 
known item  in  the  days  when  the  stock 
equipment  of  foots  and  border  lights 
in  every  theater  would  do  for  every  play 
— came  to  $487,  a  figure  half  as  large 
as  most  producers  would  have  spent. 
Costumes — another  item  that  would 
have  meant  only  a  negligible  rental 
before  the  War — entailed  an  expense  of 
$1584.  For  an  attraction  like  this  there 
are  additional  expenses  of  $1000  to 
$1500  for  cartage  and  preliminary 
advertising,  publicity,  and  photographs, 
easily  double  the  amount  that  used  to 
be  spent.  If  the  author  had  not  him- 
self directed  this  production,  a  fee  of 
$2000  would  have  had  to  be  charged  in, 
besides  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  intake 
each  week  as  director's  royalty;  this 
might  have  been  covered  by  $600  in 
earlier  days.  Under  the  union  scale, 
the  scene  designer — if  Robert  Edmond 
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Jones  had  not  been  a  salaried  member  of 
the  staff — would  have  received  $750  for 
his  sketches  and  supervision,  and  per- 
haps as  much  again  for  his  costume 
drawings.  Here  we  have  a  total  of 
close  to  $10,000  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing "The  Saint"  to-day,  against 
perhaps  $2500  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago. 

V 

Unless  the  cost  of  typewriting  is  going 
up,  the  playwright  gambles  least  of  all. 
Yet  consider  what  it  costs  the  men  who 
write  plays  if  we  merely  figure  what  they 
spend  to  get  their  scripts  in  presentable 
shape,  quite  apart  from  what  they  invest 
in  time  and  energy.  John  W.  Rumsey, 
president  of  the  largest  of  half  a  dozen 
major  play  agencies,  receives  3000  new 
scripts  a  year,  and  handles  and  sells  some 
forty.  Managers  receive  from  1000  to 
3000,  and  accept  five  to  ten.  Probably 
12,000  unacceptable  plays  are  written 
each  year  against  250  produced.  At  a 
typing  cost  of  $30  per  script,  the  play- 
wrights gamble  a  third  of  a  million  on 
stenography  alone. 

Next  comes  the  actor's  gamble.  It  is 
large  in  itself,  and  it  seems  to  be  growing 
steadily  larger.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  the  American 
manager  employs  his  actors  on  a  very  un- 
sound and  unsatisfactory  and  extrava- 
gant basis,  which  in  itself  makes  for  high 
salaries.  Very  few  American  actors — 
only  a  handful  of  stars — enjoy  season 
contracts.  They  cannot,  like  most  Con- 
tinental players,  look  forward  to  a  year 
or  more  of  steady  work  in  one  theater  at 
a  fixed  salary.  Practically  all  of  them 
outside  the  stock  companies  depend  for 
their  livelihoods  on  the  success  of  the 
individual  plays  they  appear  in.  They 
rehearse  for  four  weeks  without  pay. 
They  are  guaranteed — through  the  ef- 
forts of  their  strong  and  excellent  union, 
the  Actors'  Equity  Association — two 
weeks'  employment.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  may  be  looking  for  another 
opportunity  to  rehearse.  Some  find  two 
or  three  engagements  of  two  or  three 


weeks  each  per  season.  Some  rehearse 
half  a  dozen  parts  and  get  twenty  to 
thirty  weeks  of  work.  A  few  land  in 
successes  and  draw  their  salaries  for  the 
bulk  of  the  year,  as  they  endlessly  whirl 
the  squirrel-cage  wheel  of  the  same 
monotonous  lines  night  after  night. 
With  such  a  gamble  to  face,  the  actor 
must  ask  a  working  salary  which  will  be 
a  kind  of  insurance  policy  against  un- 
employment. Instead  of  getting  fifty 
dollars  a  week  for  a  season  of  forty 
weeks,  even  the  most  ordinary  actor 
must  ask  for  a  hundred.  If  he  strikes  a 
success,  he  must  save  half  his  salary 
against  the  next  year's  luck. 

This  system  has  been  in  force  since  the 
time  when  the  old  stock  companies,  with 
Daly's  and  Wallack's  at  their  head,  went 
out  of  business.  Even  in  the  days  of 
Charles  Frohman  the  salaries  of  actors 
had  to  be  high  if  the  actors  were  to  live 
and  eat  between  engagements,  and 
salaries  have  increased  since  then  as 
rapidly  as  production  costs.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  a  prominent  manager 
wrote  an  article,  which  he  published 
anonymously,  explaining  how  plays  were 
cast  and  what  the  salaries  of  actors 
amounted  to.  At  that  time  he  was  able 
to  allow  an  average  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week  per  role — $1000  for  a  play 
with  ten  people,  $600  for  a  play  with  six, 
$1200  for  a  play  with  twelve.  For  the 
leading  part,  if  he  had  to  have  an  actor 
as  good  as  John  Barrymore,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  pay,  say,  $500  a  week,  and 
two  or  three  more  would  run  over  the 
average.  But  he  could  hire  many  of  his 
cast  at  about  $100  a  week,  and  he  could 
fill  the  smaller  parts  at  decidedly  less. 
Nowadays  these  figures  have  got  to  be 
multiplied  by  two.  Young  men  and 
women  who  have  been  "featured"  in 
some  play — but  not  starred — ask  and  get 
$500  a  week.  Rather  ordinary  character 
actors  cost  $200.  And  so  on  down  the 
line,  with  tlie  top  of  the  boom  not  yet  in 
sight.  The  salaries  of  the  better  actors 
are  steadily  increasing  as  more  and  more 
plays  are  put  on  to  try  to  fill  empty 
theaters.     And  now  the  advent  of  the 
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talking  movies  will  add  more  competition 
still  for  the  services  of  players  who,  un- 
like the  Hollywood  variety,  have  been 
learning  to  use  their  voices. 

Even  if  salaries  had  not  doubled  in  the 
past  fifteen  years,  it  would  be  obvious 
enough  that  the  casual-employment  sys- 
tem on  which  actors  are  engaged  pro- 
motes reckless  gambling  on  the  produc- 
er's part.  He  is  not  running  a  more  or 
less  stable  business,  operating  week  in 
and  week  out  with  a  permanent  staff  of 
actors  engaged  as  soundly  and  economi- 
cally as  possible.  The  producer  is 
merely  placing  a  sudden  bet  on  a  particu- 
lar play — perhaps  only  one  play  or  two 
plays  a  season,  perhaps  more.  He 
doesn't  want  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  a  certain  group  of  employees 
at  v/ork.  He  wants  to  have  them  off  his 
hands  if  his  bet  goes  wrong.  And  of 
course  he  has  to  pay  for  that  privilege. 
He  has  to  gamble  heavily  on  success,  and 
take  the  consequences  of  failure. 

Now,  with  costs  of  production  mount- 
ing and  the  salaries  of  actors  inflated  by 
this  gambling  system,  what  are  the 
chances  of  success.?  They  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  table  of  the 
various  kinds  of  entertainments  pro- 
duced during  the  season  of  1927-1928 
and  the  number  that  succeeded.  The 
basis  of  estimating  the  successes  lets  in 
some  plays  which  have  done  little  more 
than  pay  for  themselves. 

No.  Pro-  No.  of  Per  cent  of 

duced  Successes  Successes 

Plays 156  35  23% 

Musical  Comedies .  32  20  63% 

Revues 14  7  50% 

Revivals 16  5  31% 

Total 218*  67  31% 

*  This  table  omits  a  few  productions,  some  of  them 
from  abroad,  which  cannot  be  easily  classified.  These 
would  not  raise  the  percentages  ot  successes. 

The  gamble  that  the  theater-owner 
now  indulges  in — since  the  days  of 
guaranteed  receipts  and  profits  have 
passed — is  almost  as  great.  Seventeen 
Broadway  theaters  of  about  1000  seats 
each,  which  are  mainly  engaged  in  show- 
ing plays,  are  assessed  at  a  valuation  of 


$10,362,000.  The  average  is  over  $600,- 
000.  A  typical  1000-seat  theater  costs 
its  lessee  about  $80,000  in  rent,  taxes, 
and  insurance,  or  $2000  a  week  on  a 
forty- week  average.  To  this  he  must 
add  about  $1500  a  week  for  operating  ex- 
penses. To  break  even,  after  sharing 
with  the  play,  he  must  count  $7000  in 
the  box  office  each  week. 

VI 

What  can  we  expect  in  the  way  of 
good  mob  entertainment  from  such  a 
gambling  machine  .^^  Not  very  much  if 
we  do  not  add  some  kind  of  mitigation. 
The  fact  that  the  New  York  theater 
has  made  such  an  excellent  artistic 
record  for  itself  since  the  War  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  good  plays 
of  somewhat  limited  appeal  have  had  a 
form  of  endowment. 

Half  of  the  really  worthwhile  plays 
each  year  are  produced  by  the  unusual 
acumen  and  personal  resources  of  men 
like  Arthur  Hopkins  and  Winthrop 
Ames,  and  these  plays  have  that  re- 
markable and  enduring  theatric  appeal 
which  can  go  but  seldom  with  literary 
merit.  The  other  half — usually  lacking 
this  big  mob  appeal — are  produced,  or 
in  past  seasons  have  been  produced,  by 
organizations  like  the  Theatre  Guild, 
the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  the  Actors 
Theatre,  the  Provincetown  Players,  the 
Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  or  the  Green- 
wich Village  Theatre.  Every  one  of 
those  theaters  enjoys  or  did  enjoy  some 
form  of  financial  endowment.  I  know, 
because  I  have  helped  to  raise  more  than 
$100,000  for  this  purpose.  All  but  the 
Theatre  Guild  have  had  direct  financial 
endowment  from  men  and  women  of 
wealth  like  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Ralph 
Jonas,  the  former  Mrs.  Willard  Straight, 
the  Misses  Lewisohn,  William  Hamlin 
Childs,  John  H.  Love,  and  Henry  D. 
Walbridge,  who  have  met  deficits  incurred 
by  failures.  The  total  of  this  subven- 
tion has  not  run  less  than  $170,000  a, 
year  during  a  good  part  of  the  past  ten 
years.     Every  one  of  these  theaters  has 
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liad  even  a  larger  endowment  from  the 
acting  profession.  For  these  nuuiage- 
merits  the  actors  have  worked  at  some- 
thing close  to  half  salaries  in  most  of 
the  f)lays.  The  saving  to  each  tlieater 
has  ranged  from  $500  to  $1500  a  week. 
The  total  was  close  to  $200,000  a  year 
when  five  of  these  organizations  were 
working. 

'^riie  Thcalre  (Iiiild  Ii.ms  had  less  of 
this  sort  of  endowment  during  the  last 
two  years  when  fortune  has  smiled  most 
warmly  upon  it.  Since  the  actors  liave 
worked  on  a  guarantee  and  a  percentage, 
they  have  reaped  good  salaries  with  the 
Guild's  success.  But  here  again  a  form 
of  endowment  —a  very  legitimate  and, 
I  might  say,  Continental  form  of  endow- 
ment—has come  in.  This  is  the  huge 
organized  audience  of  subscribers  — 
20,000  to  25,000  strong  -which  has 
made  it  all  but  impossible  for  the  (iuild 
to  lose  money.  In  assembling  that 
audience  -which  was  done  by  shrewd 
choice  of  plays,  the  aid  of  actors  working 
at  low  salaries,  and  excellent  executive 
and  promotion  work— the  Guild  has 
done  a  tremendous  amount  to  correct 
the  faully  economics  of  our  American 
theater  and  to  show  us  a  way  to  success 
with  good  plays.  It  has  done  more,  of 
course,  in  .seizing  the  opportunity  of  its 
growing  success  to  launch  a  permanent 
company  of  actors,  and  to  present  them 
in  something  like  an  alternating  reper- 
tory of  plays.  It  is  only  through  such  a 
comj)any  that  the  art  of  the  actor  and 
the  art  of  the  stage  director  can  grow. 
It  is  only  through  repertory  that  such 
a  group  of  actors  can  be  given  con- 
sistiMit  exercise  on  good  plays.  And 
it  is  only  through  a  permanent  (ompany 
and  a  repertory —coupled  with  a  per- 
manent audience  -  that  the  art  of  the 
American  the;iter  can  be  develoi)ed 
past  tiic  hniils  of  I  he  long-run  ballyhoo. 
For  you  must  mark  that  what  the 
Theatre  Guild  has  not  done  directly  to 


improve   the  American  theater  by  its 

own    productions,    it    has   nota})ly   sec- 
onded by  its  example  and  its  competition. 

VII 

The  nota})le  success  of  the  Theatre 
Guild  leaves  less  room  for  regret  than 
one  might  otherwise  feel  over  the  decay 
or  the  colla[)se  of  all  but  one  of  the  other 
subsidized  theaters.  Yet,  oi)timistic  as 
the  wise  playgoer  may  be  over  the 
present  state  of  things,  he  must  recognize 
the  danger  that  lurks  in  the  economic 
inflation  of  Broadway.  There  are  limits 
to  even  such  a  mob  art  as  the  theater. 
Its  essence  must  be  an  ai)peul  to  many 
thousands;  but,  if  economic  conditions 
force  it  or  tempt  it  to  appeal  to  millions 
as  the  price  of  existence,  then  its  art  will 
suffer;  it  will  drift  closer  and  closer  to 
the  coliseum  and  the  bull  ring.  I  don't 
believe  that  the  theatrical  effectiveness — 
let  alone  the  truth  or  beauty— of  our 
stage  can  be  heightened  by  stepping  up 
the  costs  of  production  and  bidding  for  a 
larger  and  more  extravagant  audience. 
Even  as  matters  stand,  there  is  something 
a  little  ominous  in  the  thought  that  a 
play  costs  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as  a 
book  to  manufacture  and  sell,  and  that 
a  play  must  api)eal  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  [)eoplc  in  a  season  while  a  book 
can  live  on  '2500  purchasers  s[)read  over 
a  couple  of  years.  If  we  cared  anything 
for  literature  we  would  feel  (lis(|uieted 
over  a  publishing  business  that  had  to 
make  Harold  \\v]\  Wright  its  staple,  to 
pray  for  an  occasional  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Rcji,  and  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to 
Zona  (Jale  and  Lord  Dunsany.  If  we 
push  the  costliness  of  our  theater  too 
high,  we  must  arrive  at  a  situation  that 
dooms  plays  like  '*]\Ir.  Pim  Passes 
\\y^'  and  *'The  Great  God  Brown" 
and  leaves  only  a  "What  Price 
(ilory"  now  and  then  to  challenge 
''Abie's  Irish  Rose." 


The  Lions  Mouth 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SLUGGARD 

BY  ROBERT  PALFREY  UTTER 

IT  COULD  never  have  been  the 
morahst  who  sent  the  skiggard  to 
the  ant,  or  if  it  were,  he  did  it  with 
his  usual  lack  of  perspicacity.  I  cannot 
imagine  an  experience  better  calculated 
to  confirm  the  sluggard  in  a  career  of 
studied  indolence  of  body  and  agility 
of  brain  than  to  watch  the  mindless 
energy  of  an  ant  for  an  hour. 

I  speak  from  the  fullness  of  experience. 
The  hour  was  that  of  the  noon  siesta. 
I  was  lying  in  the  sun  on  the  top  of  a 
tablelike  bowlder  in  the  midst  of  the 
torrential  flow  of  Alkali  Creek  (than 
which  no  water  of  my  experience  could 
more  completely  belie  its  name).  On 
the  rock  with  me  was  an  ant  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  rice,  with  the  energy  of  a 
locomotive.  She  was  acting  as  motor 
to  the  carcass  of  a  bee.  My  first  specu- 
lation was  to  wonder  how  the  two  had 
come  on  the  desert  island  where  I  met 
them.  Next  I  began  to  wonder  to  what 
extent  the  ant  could  increase  her  speed 
by  eating  the  bee,  thereby  gaining  energy 
and  lightening  her  burden,  and  whether, 
if  so  increased,  the  speed  would  defeat 
its  own  end  by  increasing  the  rate  of 
attrition  of  the  carcass  on  the  rough 
surface  of  the  rock,  and  if  so — but  where 
was  the  ant  going,  anyway?  She  had 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  table  rock,  and 
was  starting  down  toward  the  racing 
water.  She  went  down  a  foot  or  so, 
then  with  an  infinity  of  labor  came  up 


again  and  fetched  another  long  tack 
across  the  flat  top.  After  ten  minutes 
or  ten  weeks  (I  really  do  not  remember 
which)  of  prodigious  effort,  she  reached 
another  edge  of  the  rock,  went  down 
eighteen  inches  toward  the  torrent,  and 
spent  a  month  or  two  reascending.  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  three  weeks 
or  seven  years  I  spent  watching  the 
creature,  but  by  the  end  of  the  hour  my 
pipe  was  out  and  the  ant  was  still  going 
strong.  I  strolled  down  the  trail,  won- 
dering what  the  ant  would  say  to  me  if  she 
found  me  dragging  the  carcass  of  a  horse 
up  and  down  the  vertical  face  of  Half 
Dome  or  El  Capitan,  and  never  taking  a 
bite  out  of  it — out  of  the  horse,  I  mean. 
If  before  I  met  the  ant  I  fancied  my- 
self as  a  sluggard,  since  the  encounter 
my  self-esteem  amounts  to  a  disease. 
I  have  gone  to  the  ant,  I  have  considered 
her  ways,  and  I  am  wise — I  mean,  I 
am  wise  to  her  ways ;  and  I  give  you  my 
word,  I  shall  never  work  again.  If  I 
do,  I  shall  lose  my  self-esteem,  for  since 
attending  that  performance,  hard  work 
to  me  spells  lack  of  intelligence;  I 
simply  cannot  see  one  without  thinking 
of  the  other.  In  vain  do  I  read  the 
encyclopedia  and  learn  from  the  biologist 
that  ants  are  highly  intelligent.  Per- 
haps they  are;  with  their  obvious  lack 
of  vision,  physical  or  otlier,  it  is  clever 
of  them  to  get  along  so  well  as  they  do. 
But  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
The  real  question  is,  when  the  sluggard 
goes  to  the  ant,  what  does  he  see.^  My 
answer  is  to  tell  you  what  I  saw :  bound- 
less energy,  infinite  work,  with  no  result 
whatsoever,  not  so  nuich  as  an  ant's 
bite  out  of  a  dead  bee.  Work — work 
ahnost  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human 
imagination  to  measure,  for  an  infinity 
of  time,  at  the  end  of  which  all  is  as 
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it  was  at  the  beginning.  Can  you 
imagine  a  greater  inspiration  to  the 
sluggard  to  keep  on  slugging?  If  the 
moralist  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it  what 
a  fool  he  was  to  send  the  sluggard  to 
the  ant!  To  see  an\i:hing  work  so 
hard  and  use  so  little  imagination  in- 
spires me  to  put  forth  as  much  imagina- 
tion as  the  ant  shows  energy-.  If  I 
could  do  it  I  should  have  the  world  at 
my  feet  without  lifting  a  finger. 

Of  course,  no  one  but  a  sluggard 
could  understand  an  ant.  Perhaps, 
then,  the  moraHst  of  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs is  calling  on  the  sluggard  for  in- 
formation unobtainable  from  the  biolo- 
gist. Probably  both  are  themselves 
ants — my  observation  tells  me  that  most 
p)eopIe  are  ants — so,  ob\'iously,  they 
would  never  understand  "the  ant.'* 
Children  never  understand  ''the  child." 
Being  ants  themselves,  they  would  "apv- 
preciate"  the  ant,  a  complete  bar  to 
understanding,  for  they  would  take  her 
quite  seriously,  just  like  mathematics,  or 
stewed  prunes:  and  there  aren't  many 
things  you  can  take  so  seriously  as 
that  without  indigestion.  This  is  con- 
spicuously true  of  scholarship  and  ants. 
If  I.  for  example,  were  to  take  ants 
seriously,  I  should  be  pro^'ing  in  a 
foho,  with  notes  and  apj)endix,  that 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
was  an  ant  and  a  woman — mark  ye  the 
feminine  pronoun  in  the  hne  which  gives 
me  my  text,  and  further  e\-idence  in 
Chapter  XXXI.  She  was  one  of  these- 
here-now  good  housekeepers,  smirkingly 
setting  an  example  to  her  "shiftless'' 
neighbors. 

Ants!  I  see  them  everj'where  from 
Wall  Street  to  Market  Street,  with 
Main  Street  all  the  way  between. 
Ants!  Wliat  are  traflac  pohcemen  but 
a  sluggardly  attempt  at  ant  control.^ 
Quite  unsuccessful:  in  spite  of  all  we  can 
do,  they  come  and  go. 

Armies  and  emperors  and  kings. 

All  carri*ing  different  kinds  of  things. 

They    would!     It    is    the    unintelhgent 

nature  of  the  beast.     Mergers,  options 

and  dead  bees,  conferences  and  kr\-se — 


take  a  dead  horse  on  your  back,  get  a 
prop>osition  on  your  mind,  and  gallop  up 
and  down.  Remember  that  "to  travel 
hopefully  is  better  than  to  arrive,*'  and 
that  to  travel  desperately  is  best  of  all. 

The  farther  I  look  into  it,  the  more  I 
am  inchned  to  think  that  the  whole 
Book  of  Proverbs  is  ant -propaganda, 
put  forth  by  the  Rotan,-  Clubs  and  Ant 
Lions  of  its  day.  The  ant,  it  tells  us, 
"is  httle  upon  the  earth,  but  exceeding 
wise."  Little,  I  grant  you:  inteUigent 
(within  hmits)  if  you  will;  but  wise? 
Xot  if  I  know  what  wisdom  is.  And 
then,  note  the  complete  character  of 
her  below  disguised  as  the  p>ortrait  of  a 
"good"  woman.  Good  for  what? 
Why,  to  keep  house,  to  be  sure — "she 
keep>eth  her  house  with  diligence" — 
yes,  yes,  just  as  bookkeep)ers  keep 
books,  books  that  are  no  possible  good 
to  anyone,  kept  so  that  no  one  could 
possibly  get  any  good  out  of  them. 
"Her  children  call  her  blessed" — I,  for 
one.  should  like  to  hear  from  them. 
"Her  husband  praiseth  her."  Doubt- 
less— patient  man:  I  have  often  met 
him  at  the  Club  when  the  dust  was  fl^'ing 
at  home.  Then  turn  the  page  to  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  he  asks  (of 
course  it  was  the  husband  of  the  ant  who 
wrote  it  I.  "TMiat  profit  hath  a  man  of  all 
his  labor  which  he  taketh  under  the  sun  ?  '* 
Clever  of  him.  I  say.  to  get  his  counter- 
blast to  the  ant -propaganda  bound 
right  next  to  it  in  the  same  volume! 
Now  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say: 
look  at  the  conclusion  he  reaches — all 
vanity,  yes.  and  no  anod^Tle  for  it  but 
work.  "^Miatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do — "  Verj'  well,  but  you  needn't 
have  any  vain  illusions  about  it:  and 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  using  in- 
telligence and  imagination. 

Perhaps,  after  all.  my  main  com- 
plaint of  ants  is  that  their  manners  lack 
repK)se.  It  is  egregiously  ill-bred  c^ 
them  to  work  so  hard.  If  there  were 
any  sensitive  ants,  it  might  make  them 
uncomfortable  to  see  it.  .Vs  I  have  per- 
haps hinted,  the  sight  is  a  great  comfort 
to    sluggards.     I    think,    too,    I    have 
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heard  them  speak  disparagingly  of  other 
forms  of  wild  life,  both  fauna  and  flora. 
I  never  heard  an  ant  speak  a  good  word 
for  a  lobster,  a  lemon,  or  a  clam.  I 
have  never  sat  with  a  lobster  at  his  own 
hearth,  but  as  I  have  met  him  at  table 
(under  what  might  be  to  him  trying 
circumstances)  I  have  nothing  but  com- 
mendation for  him.  The  lemon  sets  a 
good  example  to  any  ant  by  turning  his 
sunny  cheek  to  the  world  and  keeping 
his  acidity  to  himself;  if  you  force  it 
out  of  him  you  can't  blame  him,  can 
you.f^  As  for  the  clam,  he  is  the  slug- 
gard's beau  ideal.  He  doesn't  rush  in- 
sanely about  if  he  gets  a  sea-anemone  on 
his  back.  He  is  a  byword  for  his  sunny 
disposition.  It's  none  of  your  Pollyanna 
stuff,  either.  When  things  come  his  way, 
he  is  on  the  broad  grin.  When  fortune  is 
against  him  he  shuts  his  lips — pry  them 
open  if  you  can.  Go  to  the  clam,  thou 
ant;  observe  his  ways,  and  get  wise. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
WEDDING  USHER 

BY  FAIRFAX  DOWNEY 

THE  ambulance  clanged  up,   and 
the  policeman  helped  in  a  hand- 
some but  haggard  chap  in  a  cut- 
away, top  hat,  gray  gloves,  and  spats. 

"I  picked  up  this  cuckoo  in  the  park," 
growled  the  representative  of  the  law  to 
the  ambulance  surgeon.  "'Friend  or 
relative  of  the  bride  or  groom  .^^ '  he  sez  to 
me,  offerin'  me  his  arrum  and  tryin'  to 
lead  me  to  a  bench.  It's  crazy  intirely 
he  is." 

As  the  ambulance  sped  away  the  pa- 
tient began  to  protest  piteously.  "I'm 
really  very  sorry,"  he  moaned,  "but  the 
pews  off  the  center  aisle  are  all  full." 

"There,  there,"  the  surgeon  calmed 
him.  "I  know.  That'll  be  all  right. 
Just  try  not  to  talk." 


"Ah,  but  I  must  talk!"  cried  the  poor, 
pale  young  man. 

Humored  by  the  surgeon,  he  swiftly 
told  this  story,  as  the  ambulance  dodged 
through  the  traffic  on  its  way  to  the 
hospital. 

"In  me,"  he  declared,  "you  see  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  wedding  ushers 
in  the  profession,  for  profession  it  is. 
House  weddings  are  my  specialty. 
Church  weddings,  where  one  revels  in 
space  and  seats,  are  to  me,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  so  much  pie.  Need  I 
say  that  my  friends  recognized  my 
talents,  and  I  was  in  constant  demand? 
As  proof  I  can  produce  seven  dozen 
silver  pencils,  one  gross  of  near-gold  cuff 
links,  fifteen  canes,  and  a  whole  haber- 
dashery of  wing  collars,  cravats,  spats, 
and  gloves.  I  have  kissed  what  I  esti- 
mate to  be  five  miles  of  bridesmaids  and 
I  have  found  my  v/ay  through  a  Scotch 
mist  in  which  lesser  men  have  been  lost 
for  days. 

"As  I  said,  house  weddings  are  my 
specialty.  To  fit  myself  for  my  career, 
I  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  technic 
of  sardine-packing  and  observed  the 
efficient  methods  of  subway  guards. 
This  preparation,  sweetened  by  polite- 
ness and  diplomacy,  has  endeared  me  to 
many  who  have  chosen  to  be  married  in 
the  old  homestead  or  the  new  apartment, 
with  only  a  legion  or  so  of  friends  of  the 
families  invited. 

"One  of  the  chief  dangers  at  a  house 
wedding  is,  as  you  know,  that  a  large 
lady  who  has  some  hold  on  one  of  the 
families  involved  will  insist  on  singing. 
There  has  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  pre- 
venting her  rendering  'Oh,  Promise  Me' 
or  something.  Appealed  to  by  desper- 
ate bridegrooms  on  w^hom  the  affair  was 
already  a  severe  strain,  I,  and  I  alone, 
found  a  way  to  silence  the  lady  singer. 
My  stratagem  was  simple  but  perfect. 
I  would  lead  the  lady  to  a  preliminary 
showing  of  the  wedding  supper  and  there 
stuff  her  so  full  of  chicken  salad,  ice 
cream,  and  cakes  that  she  was  unable 
to  utter  a  note  for  hours. 
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"It  was  an  ultra  modern  wedding 
which  just  has  proved  my  downfall  and 
destruction. 

"I  should  have  been  warned  by  the 
signs.  I  recal  now  as  ominous  the 
bridegroom's  relation  to  me  of  his  court- 
ship. A  whirlwind  affair,  it  was— love 
at  first  sight.  He  knew  little  of  the 
girl's  family  and  had  never  met  her 
father.  Nothing  daunted,  he  proposed. 
I  remember  his  telling  me  what  a  sweet 
old-fashioned  girl  she  was,  for  she  told 
him  he  would  have  to  ask  her  father. 

"Expecting  to  find  that  gentleman  in 
the  library,  he  was  informed  by  the  girl 
that  he  was  divorced  and  lived  five 
floors  up  in  the  same  apartment,  but 
was  out  of  town  at  the  time.  The 
bridegroom  wired  him,  *May  I  marry 
your  daughter?'  and  received  a  wire  in 
reply  asking,  'Daughter  by  which  mar- 
riage.^' He  specified  and  the  consent 
was  given. 

"The  family  complications  came  to  a 
crisis  at  the  wedding  itself,  a  fashionable 
affair  at  which  I  occupied  the  post  of 
chief  usher,  as  was  my  right. 

"All  went  merrily  as  the  proverbial 
marriage  bell  at  first.  On  the  right  I 
seated  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
bridegroom's  father,  but  I  craftily 
placed  across  the  aisle,  with  the  relatives 
of  the  bride's  mother,  the  kith  and  kin 
of  the  bridegroom's  divorced  mother. 
With  equal  tact,  I  put  the  contingent 
with  the  bride's  divorced  father  on  the 
bridegroom's  side  of  the  hall.  I  seated 
the  separated  older  sister  of  the  bride 
successfully.  I  was  tried  but  did  not 
fail  when  the  estranged  cousins  of  the 
bridegroom  appeared.  And  then,  five 
seconds  before  the  Wedding  March,  with 
every  seat  in  the  house  full,  a  magnifi- 
cent and  imperious  lady  stepped  up  to 
me.  Her  words  caused  my  hard-built 
reputation  to  crash  about  my  head  like 
a  pack  of  wedding  cards!" 

The  unhappy  creature  in  the  ambu- 
lance tore  at  his  neat'y  brushed  hair. 
The  surgeon  was  forced  to  c|iiiet  him 
with  a  hypodermic  and  put  him  in  a 
strait-jacket.     Still  he  insisted  on  talk- 


ing with  the  persistence  of  an  Ancient 
Mariner. 

"Tell  me  what  the  lady  said,"  the 
surgeon  soothed  him. 

"She  demanded  to  be  ushered  to  a 
very  good  seat,"  the  patient  babbled. 

"'  I, '  she  announced,  'am  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Wedmore,  who  was  the  second 
wife  of  the  bride's  grandfather  and  the 
third  wife  of  the  bridegroom's  uncle. 
My  divorce  from  the  bridegroom's  best 
man's  father  is  pending  and  I  am  en- 
gaged to  the  father-in-law  of  the  bride ! '  " 

The  unhappy  head  usher  sank  back 
on  the  stretcher.  "I  don't  know  what 
happened  after  that,"  he  groaned. 

As  the  ambulance  stopped  and  they 
unloaded  him  and  carried  him  down  the 
aisle  of  the  hospital  ward,  he  whispered 
in  wild  yet  touching  tones: 

"  I  am  neither  a  friend  nor  a  relative  of 
the  bride  or  bridegroom.  A  cot  in  the 
gallery  will  do." 


ON  BEING  YOUNG 

BY  FRANCES  TAYLOR  PATTERSON 

THE  divine  right  of  youth  has 
replaced  that  of  kings.  To-day 
youth  has  everything,  does  every- 
thing, is  everything.  I  know  a  father 
who  is  constantly  lamenting  because 
when  he  was  a  child  children  were 
nothing,  and  now  that  he  is  a  parent 
parents  are  nothing.  He  has  lo.st  out 
on  both  counts.  But,  personally,  I 
think  t.hat  this  business  of  bciiig  young 
is  greatly  overestimated.  You  don't 
really  enjoy  l>eing  young  because  you 
don't  know  you  arc  young — until  you 
are  old.  Most  of  this  talk  about  how 
wonderful  youth  is  comes  from  the  very 
aged. 

Hut  the  old  are  wily,  too.  Although 
they  praise  youth,  they  are  not  going 
to  let  you  have  things  all  your  own  way. 
They  arc  not  going  to  let  you  forget  that. 
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jiIiJioiik'*  you  III  rn;iy  ]i;ivc  ;i  riilurc,  old 
age  has  a  pJisL  And  licrv.  llicy  ]iav(;  a 
d(H'id('<l  .'mIvjui1;i,^(',  I)('c;i,us(5  Uw,  p.'isl,  is 
adii.'d  iiwd  dcfiiiilc,  wlicrcjis  llie  fiilure 
is  siill  va4»iie.  You  vnnt  point  oui  lo 
tlieni  Uu)  ^lor'wH  ih(\y  an)  going  lo  miss 
1)C(*;mis(*  you  dori'l  ycL  know  yourself 
wlinl  l,lios(^  glories  ar(\  You  tell  ilicni 
tliat  ilie  fninre  will  he  s[)I<Mi(lid.  Tliey 
say,  *'JVlj«,yl)e  it  will,  ;i,nd  innylxi  it 
won't.  JVlost  likely  won't. "  Mean- 
time, the  past  wa.s  splendid.  Oh,  no 
doubt  a,l)out  that  at  all.  Nowadays 
all  IIk^  fascinating  p(H)])l(^  a,r(^  dead. 
Nothing  is  what  onee  it  was.  'i'h(^  world 
has  heeouie  standardized,  meehanized, 
denioralizcMl.  Yon  ean't  even  distin- 
guish yonrs(*lf  by  going  to  the  dogs  any 
rnor(\  You'r(^  at  the  dogs.  I^^veryono 
is  at  th(i  dogs.  Therc^'s  no  pttee  to  go. 
You  ean't  go  to  Hell  because  Hell  has 
been  ])a,dlocke(l  by  the  atiieists;  it's  no 
longer  fiuictioning.  Swearing  isn't  what 
it  used  to  b(^;  lack  of  religion  has  robbe<l 
it  of  all  its  point.  Tiie  strong,  vivid 
phra,S(\s  ha,v(i  all  becouK^  obsolete. 

No,  nothing  is  what  once  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  my  a,nti(|n(^  fric^nds.  You 
tell  onc^  of  them,  for  inslaiice,  that  yon 
an^  going  to  hear  Jerilza,.  ''Oh,  but 
iny  d.(^•lr,  yon  should  have  heard  Nor- 
dica."  Or  yon  say  you  sa,w  Ila,m|)<len 
in  "(/yra,no  dr.  I5ergera(!."  "Oh,  but 
you  shonld  have  seen  ('ocjux^lin."  You 
sa,y,  well,  anyway,  yon  saw  liernhardt 
before^  sIk^  dicul.  "Oh,  but  my  drii\\ 
yon  should  have  seen  her  before  she  lost 
her  leg." 

It's  siFnply  hopeless.  Tht'y  ovcr- 
wli(;lm  you  wilh  n.iines  like  Ada  Hehan 
and  Henry  Irving  ;j,nd  l^illen  'I'erry. 
'i'hey  talk  .ibout  Teini.ce  (larden  and 
Daly's  oM  I  healer  down  on  liroiidway. 
^riiey  ra,V(^  about  laii<lems  and  hors(^ 
cars.  You  (-in  tli.'ud<  your  lucky  stars 
that  you  gol,  in  on  the  ra,gge<l  (dge  of 
saloons. 

And  it  isn't  just  New  York  you've 
Fnissed  out  on.  Heavens,  no!  It's 
(werywhen^  Most-war  tra,vel,  they  say, 
is  like  |)osl-wa,r  licpior,  bootleg  sl.ulf. 
Without  davoi",  without  bouxpiet.      You 


might  as  W(^ll  stay  at  home.  Europe 
isn't  the  sainc^  any  more.  Ladi(;s  wear 
clothc^s  in  the  South  Seas.  'J'he  Pari- 
sians have  evacuated  l*a,ris.  J.ondon 
has  been  taken  over  by  th(^  American 
Express,  and  Oxford  is  all  IMiodes 
Schot'irs.  Tourists  no  longer  coac-h 
through  []h)  {/,dii)  ('ountry  or  bicycle 
over  th(^  moors.  'I'hey  are  conveyed 
thitlKTinlrucks.  In  th(^  l5as((ue(!ounlry 
the  shc^pherds,  if  any,  have  given  up 
walking  on  stilts.  Hans  Hrinker  goes 
by  l^'ord.  TIk^  town  crier  has  a,  loud 
speak(T.  The  oidy  brigands  in  Sicily 
iiro  th()S(i  l)ehind  the  hotc^l  desks. 
There's  no  more;  sparkling  Hurgundy  in 
l^'rance.  There's  no  more  IVeiss  Bier 
and  J/imhccrsaft  in  IJerlin. 

Th(\y  never  k^t  you  alone,  these  people 
who  "knew  it  wIkmi."  If  you  unearth  a 
iiwi)  litlle  skull  aiul  an^  diverting  your- 
self wilh  it,  one  of  them  is  sure  to  grab 
it  out  of  your  hand  and  say,  "Alas, 
poor  Yorick!  I  knew  him  well."  You 
didn't  know  him  well;  you  didn't  know 
him  at  all.      You  can't  have  tlu^  skull. 

I  must  (confess  that  I  foimd  all  this 
very  trying,  and  Icrribly  inconsistcuit 
wilh  their  constant  assertion  that  youth 
is  so  wonderfid.  Then  one  day  I  woke 
up  to  the  fa(*t  that  it  is  l/irir  youth  which 
is  so  wondciful,  not  yours.  I'hcy  liavc^ 
no  us(^  at  all  for  the  Mapper's  good  IntKJS, 
They  are  thiid<ing  about  coasting  and 
ducking  for  apples.  Of  course  when  I 
rea,liz((l  Miat,  I  got  the  brilliant  \doii 
that  now  is  the  acceplable  time  to  lay 
up  anummilion  for  the  day  when  I  a,m 
ohl.  So  I  have  my  line  all  ready  for 
the  flappers  of  IJ)()H': 

"Never  ridden  in  a,  ferryboat?  Oh, 
you  poor  dear!  Those  vehicular  tumiels 
a,r(^  so  terribly  mal  Icr  of  f.i.cl  and  prosaic. 
There's  no  poetry  in  I, hem  at  all.  You 
should  have  had  IIk^  l.re^fncndous  a,d- 
venlnn^  of  going  to  Weehawken  on  the 
ferry.  You  came  over  from  Paris 
yeslerday  by  aeroplaiK^r'  ||ow  dull! 
Now  in  the  old  days  w(^  used  to  go  on 
big  (x-can  liners  that  took  live  whole 
days  to  cross.  Tli<\y  were  awfully 
exciling,      those      long      voyages.     You 
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think  oiir  present  forms  of  it  have  about 
run  their  course  and  are  heading  towards 
dissolution.  But  people  who  have 
actually  got  something  valuable  out  of 
Christianity  as  it  now  functions  do  not 
accept  that  conclusion.  Men  look  for  a 
better  understanding  and  application  of 
what  we  have. 

There  are  statistics  about  it.  Our 
government  does  not  undertake  a  census 
of  souls  saved  or  even  of  characters 
visibly  improve<:l,  but  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (lately  in  charge  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hoover)  reports  that  between  1916 
and  19-26  the  churches  of  the  United 
States  gained  thirteen  million  members, 
and  that  the  value  of  church  edifices  in 
1926  more  than  doubled  what  it  was  ten 
years  earlier.  That  does  not  look  as 
though  reliirion  were  going  into  a  serious 
decline.  The  churches  at  least  seem 
prosperous,  but  their  prosperity  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  that  of  religion. 
A  lot  of  fault  is  found  with  some  of  them 
because  of  activities  which  are  de- 
nounced as  un-Christian  and  politically 
dangerous.  It  is  of  no  importance  to 
have  more  churches  and  more  people 
in  them  unless  they  are  getting  sound 
religion  that  makes  them  good. 

A  great  many  observers  in  our  present 
world,  some  very  intelligent,  others 
fanciful,  are  waiting  for  something  to 
drop.  They  feel  that  society,  national 
and  international,  is  in  a  very  chaotic 
state;  that  too  many  of  the  big  problems 
left  by  the  \Var  are  still  unsettled;  that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  new  knowledge 
constantly  driving  in,  affecting  old  be- 
liefs and  standards  and  the  behavior  of 
men.  The  hope  of  the  world  is  consider- 
ably in  new  knowledge,  but  the  assimila- 
tion of  it  is  quite  apt  to  be  disturbing. 

There  is  the  stock  market,  resisting  all 
forecasts,  running  bank-full  and  strong, 
and  not  a  little  to  the  astonishment  of 
even  the  most  astute.  Bull  markets  are 
unlike  Tennyson's  Brook  in  that  they  do 
not  go  on  forever.  Wliat  will  check  ours 
is  not  yet  expounded  to  us,  nor  when  the 
check  will  happen,  but  that  it  will  be 
checked  is  matter  of  course. 


Some  lines  of  business  are  good,  others 
bad.  Banks  and  motor  car  companies 
and  many  other  departments  of  activity 
are  prosperous.  Coal  miners,  textile 
operatives  and  operators,  and  farmers 
are  not  happy  in  their  economic  condi- 
tion. They  might  perhaps  have  been 
helj>ed  in  some  degree  by  governmental 
interposition,  and  efforts  should  and 
doubtless  will  be  made  to  help  them  in 
that  way:  but  it  is  not  so  much  politics 
that  is  the  matter  with  them  as  the  too 
gradual  adjustment  to  great  changes  in 
habits  of  life,  the  drastic  change  in 
fashions  for  women,  the  increased  use  of 
machinery,  mass  production,  and  too 
slow  absorption  of  over-production  stim- 
ulated by  the  War.  The  fact  that  there 
are  millions  of  people  in  trouble  about 
the  means  of  supporting  life  makes  the 
election  at  this  writing  uncertain  and 
leaves  very  serious  problems  to  be 
handled  by  the  next  administration. 

And  that  brings  one  to  realize  that, 
however  the  election  has  gone,  all  respon- 
sible and  thoughtful  people  of  whatever 
party  should  unite  to  solve  the  great 
problems  which  the  country  has  to  meet. 
One  great  sul)ject  that  now  after  election 
calls  for  prayerful  consideration  is  the 
Foreign  Debts.  The  present  adminis- 
tration, so  far  as  it  is  concerned:!,  has  been 
mainly  concerned  to  collect  them.  It  is 
true  they  have  been  abated,  but  it 
seems  also  true  that  no  final  solution  of 
the  problem  that  they  constitute  has 
been  reached.  Our  bankers  lend  money 
to  Europe  to  pay  the  interest  on  what 
Europe  owes  us.  That  looks  vers*  much 
more  like  a  temporary  expedient  than  it 
does  like  a  solution.  Mr.  Mellon  once 
said  that  good  trade  relations  with 
Eurojx?  were  worth  to  us  more  than  all 
the  debts.  That  expresses  the  right 
attitude  on  that  subject,  but  power  to 
make  that  attitude  effective  has  not  been 
given  to  Mr.  Mellon  or  anyone  else.  A 
sufficient  jar  in  the  world  of  which  we 
are  a  part  would  dissolve  the  present 
debt  agreements:  but  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  wait  for  Judgment  Day  before 
beginning  to  be  good. 
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OUR  Presidential  campaign  may  be 
likened  to  a  flurry  of  wind  and  wave 
that  has  agitated  a  ship  that  is  navigat- 
ing on  a  great  current.  The  sailors,  of 
course,  have  been  mainly  taken  up  with 
the  details  of  navigation.  There  has 
been  the  question  of  who  should  be 
captain  on  the  next  trip  and  arguments 
about  what  sails  to  spread  and  what  port 
to  try  to  make;  but  the  biggest  question 
of  all  has  not  had,  and  could  not  have, 
nnicli  attention,  and  that  is,  where  the 
current  is  carrying  us  and  w^ith  how  much 
})ower.  In  what  direction  is  hinnan  life 
proceeding  and  what  progress  is  it 
making?  x\re  we  w^iser  than  we  have 
been  or  are  we,  especially  in  these  States, 
merely  richer?  Are  we  gaining  or  losing 
in  true  religion?  Are  we  on  the  w^ay  to 
abolish  war,  or  are  there  still  ahead  of  us 
periods  of  severe  discipline  before  we 
reach  a  solution  of  that  vast  and  anxious 
problem? 

Mr.  Kellogg,  with  the  backing  of  the 
President,  has  done  what  he  could  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  future  wars,  and 
what  he  has  done  is  generally  approved  so 
far  as  its  aim  goes,  though  its  efficacy,  of 
course,  is  questioned.  It  is  curious  that 
while  wars  between  nations  are  so  ear- 
nestly deprecated  and  so  much  is  done  or 
attempted  to  prevent  them,  human  life 
seems  to  be  held  cheaper  than  it  has  been 
in  many  generations.  Destruction  by 
motor  car  stalks  from  noonday  till  night 
and  from  night  to  noonday,  the  toll  of 
life  by  machinery  is  very  hea^^,  and 
airplanes  do  their  modest  bit.  Homi- 
cide and  robberies  by  violence  abound  in 
this  country  as  never  before.  All  that 
does  not  seem  very  pacific.  Still,  all  the 
casualties  of  private  life  are  a  bagatelle 
compared  with  the  systematic  slaughter 
which  went  on  day  in  and  day  out  for  the 
four  years  beginning  with  1914.  Our 
country  is  not  really  in  danger  of  being 
depopulated  by  machines.  It  looks  so, 
but  the  population  readily  increases  if 
there  is  need.  In  this  country,  cer- 
tainly, population  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  spite  of  machines,  poisoned 
rum,    grade-crossings,    gunmen,    floods, 


and  the  other  factors  of  destruction. 
Disease  is  far  better  controlled  than  it 
was  and  disease  has  been  a  much  more 
serious  obstacle  than  violence  to  con- 
tinuance of  life.  The  great  question  for 
us  is  a  very  old  one — how  are  w^e  going  to 
be  good  enough  to  keep  on  living?  How 
is  our  country  going  to  be  good  enough  to 
avoid  the  destruction  that  waits  on 
demoralization?  How  shall  we  learn  to 
bear  with  one  another  sufficiently  to  live 
and  work  together? 

What  is  it  all  about,  anyvv^ay,  this 
human  life  at  w^hicli  we  practice  for  a 
while,  coming  we  know  not  whence, 
departing  with  or  without  notice  we 
know  not  whither?  If  we  had  better 
understanding  of  life  should  we  make  a 
better  job  of  living  it?  No  doubt  we 
should;  precisely  that.  No  doubt  the 
thing  of  all  others  that  the  world  needs 
most  is  understanding  of  life.  As  we 
gain  in  that  we  gain  in  comprehending 
whither  the  great  current  is  carrying  oiu" 
ship. 

But  is  understanding  of  life  increasing? 
Certainly  it  seems  to  be.  What  we  call 
Science  gains  knowledge  all  the  time, 
and  when  the  accumulation  becomes 
great  enough  it  seems  to  run  on  and  over 
into  religion.  Religion  that  can  only 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  is  no 
better  than  a  transient  support,  but 
religion  that  strengthens  with  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  has  really  in  it  the 
promise  of  eflectual  help.  As  for  our 
religion.  Heaven  knows  there  are  tares 
enough  in  the  wheat,  but  there  is  wheat 
enough  to  sustain  soul  and  body. 

There  is  a  story  about  Owen  Young 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  (it  may 
be  true  or  may  not)  that,  questioned 
about  the  future  profitableness  of  that 
very  going  concern,  he  said  it  depended 
on  the  things  not  discovered  yet.  This 
was  so  true  and  so  sensible  that  it  may  be 
he  did  say  it.  So  it  is  with  our  world. 
When  we  are  discouraged  about  it  and 
think  its  inhabitants  are  too  densely 
stupid,  too  prejudiced,  opinionated,  re- 
actionary, and  selfish  ever  to  make  the 
rough-hewn  sphere  they  dwell  on  really 
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habitable,  we  can  renew  our  hopes  by 
basing  them  somewhat  on  things  not  yet 
discovered. 

Feel  as  you  will  about  man,  he  is 
really  a  remarkable  creature.  Give  him 
elbow  room,  omit  for  a  while  to  shoot 
or  hang  him  or  put  him  in  jail  because 
he  thinks,  and  he  will  probably  solve 
the  problems  of  life.  Not  only  is  his 
knowledge  increased  and  his  power  am- 
plified by  that,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  him  than  has  been  generally 
suspected.  He  is  still  comparatively  un- 
developed; full  of  latent,  unsuspected 
powers. 

We  can  appreciate  how  far  ahead 
of  the  savage  is  the  civilized  man  who 
knows  his  chemistry  and  his  physics 
and  can  use  the  great  tools  that  his  civi- 
lization has  given  him,  but  think  of  him 
as  no  more  than  a  beginner.  Think  of 
the  man  of  even  a  hundred  years  from 
now — what  will  he  know;  what  will  he  be 
able  to  do.^  Will  his  predecessor  of  our 
time  seem  unskilled  and  ignorant  beside 
him.^  In  a  way  he  may.  And  then  in 
another  thousand  years,  if  only  the  road 
can  be  kept  open,  what  will  men  know, 
the  knowing  ones.^^ 

Man's  powers  are  in  their  infancy. 
His  knowledge  is  hardly  more  than  of  the 
alphabet.  Everything  is  coming  to  him 
if  only  he  can  learn  to  be  good,  but  of 
course  that's  no  small  job.  So  far  indeed 
as  appears,  it  is  the  great  job  of  all  Crea- 
tion, or,  anyhow,  of  human  life.  Teach- 
ers and  law-givers  of  all  time  have  had 
processes  guaranteed  to  accomplish  it: 
rules  mostly,  compulsions,  devices  to 
constrain  the  wayward  to  righteousness. 
They  have  been  palliatives  of  barbarism 
perhaps,  but  not  real  cures.  The  cure 
must  come  from  the  inside.  The  King- 
dom of  God  is  within  us,  and  it  is  there 
that  we  must  search  for  it.  The  hope  of 
making  tlie  world  happier,  freer,  and  less 
disorderly  rests  on  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants  who  have 


sufficient  understanding  of  life  to  know 
good  from  evil  and  prefer  good. 

A  LADY  raised  in  the  Methodist  per- 
suasion and  with  a  record  of  activ- 
ity in  some  of  its  undertakings,  being 
asked  what  she  had  been  doing  to  save 
the  world,  replied  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "Nothing!  It  is  saved." 
That  seemed  an  incomparable  answer. 
Here  it  is  December,  Christmas  coming 
on,  vast  preparation  in  the  making  to 
keep  it,  great  activities  in  the  shops  im- 
pending, crowded  streets  ahead  here- 
abouts, candles  to  be  burning  in  the 
churches,  and  preachers  telling  us  what 
it  is  we  celebrate.  The  Methodist  lady 
put  her  Christmas  sermon  in  four  words. 
It  is  true  the  world  is  saved,  and  all  that 
is  left  to  do  is  to  get  us  people  who  live  on 
it  to  comprehend  and  accept  salvation. 
Christ  had  understanding  of  life.  To 
those  who  could  understand  him  he 
showed  what  mankind  must  do  to  be 
saved.  By  being  saved  one  does  not 
necessarily  mean  merely  to  escape  Hell. 
It  means  in  these  times  very  considerably 
to  escape  war,  quarrels,  strikes,  national 
and  international  jealousies,  everything 
that  works  to  get  people  by  the  ears. 
The  late  War  was  awful,  but  on  the^ 
generations  that  lived  through  it  it 
made  a  very  deep  impression  to  effect 
that  our  world  could  not  go  on  on  the 
basis  on  which  its  great  affairs  were  con- 
ducted up  to  and  in  1914.  It  was  a 
terrific  exhortation  to  mankind  to  be 
good,  and  mankind  has  not  yet  forgotten 
that  sermon.  It  turns  with  great  re- 
luctance to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  wonders  if  the  way  of  life  is  there 
truly  taught.  Amid  the  din  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers and  of  money-getters  that 
consideration  goes  on.  So  it  did 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  doubt- 
less will  go  on  in  and  out  of  sea- 
son, until  the  Methodist  lady's  asser- 
tion is  reahzed. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 


CONSIDERING  how  many  millions 
of  words  have  been  written  upon  pro- 
hibition, there  has  been  astonishingly 
little  temperate  analysis  of  the  possible  alter- 
natives to  the  Volstead  Act.  The  militant 
drj^s  have  argued  violently  against  all  change; 
the  militant  wets  have  argued  equally 
violently  against  the  Volstead  Act  as  if  al- 
most any  change  would  solve  the  problem. 
It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  have  Elmer 
Davis  clear  the  ground  for  a  rational  discus- 
sion of  the  specific  proposals  for  modification, 
and  particularly  of  the  proposal  for  light 
wines  and  beers.  Mr.  Davis  writes  as  a  wet 
who  nevertheless  respects  the  objectives  of 
the  moderate  drys.  A  native  of  Indiana,  a 
one-time  Rhodes  Scholar,  and  later  a  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Times,  he  has 
written  several  novels,  including  the  recently 
published  Giant  Killer,  and  has  contributed 
to  Haeper's  "Portrait  of  a  Cleric,"  a  stud}^ 
of  Boston,  a  portrait  of  Mayor  Thompson, 
and  other  articles  and  stories. 

Anne  W.  Armstrong  (Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Armstrong)  is  in  a  strong  position  from  which 
to  speak  her  mind  upon  the  contribution  of 
business  women  to  the  business  world.  As 
a  former  executive  of  the  National  City 
Company  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
she  has  had  important  practical  experience  in 
that  world.  She  was  the  first  woman  ever 
invited  to  speak  before  the  Tuck  School  of 
Business  at  Dartmouth  and  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  In  recent  years  she  has 
been  living  in  Emmett,  Tennessee,  and 
dividing  her  time  between  writing  and  acting 
as  business  consultant  on  special  problems. 
Harper  readers  will  recall  her  articles  on 
"Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  Women  in  Business" 
and  "Fear  in  Business  Life." 

The  name  of  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould 
appears  so  frequently  in  Harper's  that  it 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  identify  her;  yet 
the  Magazine  is  attracting  each  month  new 


readers  who  may  be  unaware  that  she  Ls  the 
author  of  Vain  Oblations,  Lost  Valley,  and 
other  distinguished  novels  and  volumes  of 
short  stories;  and  that  she  is  also  one  of  the 
foremost  American  essayists,  and  has  written 
recently  for  Harper's  upon  subjects  ranging 
from  the  first  Dempsey-Tunney  fight  to  the 
nature  of  culture  and  the  changing  concep- 
tions of  the  terms  "gentleman"  and  "lady." 
In  the  November  issue  she  was  represented 
by  a  discussion  of  "Our  Passion  for  Law- 
making." Mrs.  Gerould  lives  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

The  late  Senator  Lodge  was  one  of  the 
chief  American  critics  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty;  now  his  grandson,  whose  name  is 
also  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  raises  some  awk- 
ward questions  about  another  treaty  which 
is  expected  to  go  before  the  Senate  this 
month.  We  take  no  editorial  position  upon 
matters  such  as  the  ratification  of  the  Kellogg 
Treaty,  but  it  seems  clear  that  questions 
such  as  Mr.  Lodge's  must  be  satisfactorily 
answ^ered  if  the  Treaty  is  to  have  American 
opinion  solidly  behind  it.  Mr.  Lodge  be- 
came a  reporter  for  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  on  his  graduation  from  Harvard, 
later  joined  the  Washington  staff  of  the  New 
York  Her  old- Tribune,  and  now  is  on  an 
expedition  to  Nicaragua  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  special  correspondent  for  the 
Herald-  Tribune. 

Konrad  Bercovici,  Roumanian  bj^  birth, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1916  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four.  Since  then  he  has  become 
one  of  the  best-known  short-story  writers  in 
the  country.  We  published  his  story, 
"There's  Money  in  Poetry,"  in  our  Septem- 
ber issue.  This  month  he  leaves  fiction  for 
fact  in  a  study  of  his  intimate  friend,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  in  action. 

Doctor  Wingaie  M,  Johnson,  general 
practitioner  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina,   requires    little    identification    beyond 
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what  he  gives  us  in  his  article  championing 
the  family  doctor. 

Our  second  story  of  the  month  comes  from 
Susan  Ertz,  the  English  novelist,  whose 
books  {Madame  Claire,  Nina,  After  Noon, 
etc.)  have  won  a  deserved  popularity  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  her  own. 

Ten  years  after  the  Armistice,  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer,  chief  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Bureau  in  Berlin,  makes  clear  to  us  the 
present  position  of  Germany  and  how  she 
has  reached  it.  Mr.  Mowrer  contributed 
another  article  called  "Germany  Comes 
Back"  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  His  brother, 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  is  also  well  known  as  a 
foreign  correspondent. 

This,  we  are  told,  is  a  time  of  extraordinary 
prosperity  for  the  United  States.  But  is  it 
a  time  of  prosperity  for  the  average  middle- 
class  family,  for  the  professional  man's 
family?  James  Truslow  Adams  thinks  that 
we  have  lost  as  well  as  gained,  and  many  a 
pocketbook  will  probably  agree  with  him. 
Mr.  AdauLs  wrote  the  leading  article  of  our 
November  issue,  "The  Mucker  Pose";  his 
Founding  of  New  England  and  Revolutionary 
Neir  England,  J  07 1-1770,  have  given  him 
a  i)lace  among  the  leading  American  his- 
torians. 

We  have  had  t\\c)  other  stories  by  Ellen 
Du  Poise,  written  under  the  name  of  Ellen 
Du  Pois  Taylor  (as  was  her  novel.  One 
Crystal  and  a  Mother).  The  stories  were 
"Nostalgia"  (February,  19^7)  and  "Shades 
of  George  Sand!"  (March,  1927).  Miss  Du 
PoLse  is  a  South  Dakotan  who  for  a  time  did 
newspaper  work  in  Cliicago  and  Ls  now  living 
in  France. 

No  one  has  added  more  than  Ellen  Glasgow 
herself  to  the  (|uality  of  present-day  Southern 
novel-writing:  witness,  for  e\ain|)l(',  liarreii 
Ground  ix\\<\  The  Jionuintir  Corned iuns.  Miss 
Glasgow  lives  in  Kichniond.  \  irginia. 

Mncli  is  written  iiowada.Ns  al)oul  what 
j)areiits  can  do  for  tlie  ((hication  of  tlu'ir 
<l»il(h*(Mi  besides  scndiMg  thcin  to  sciiool,  but 
seldom  do  we  find  such  varied  and  «\pli(it 
suggestions  as  are  embodied  b>  Anonymous 
in  his  account  ot"  the  ediieat  ion  of  Ills  son 
John. 

Alter  eolhiborating  uitli  Doctor  Ilainihon 
upon    "Marriage    and     \a)\v    Affairs"    and 


"Marriage  and  Money,"  Kenneth  Macgowan 
returns  to  his  native  element,  the  theater. 
Mr.  Macgowan  has  been  dramatic  critic  for 
several  newspapers,  has  written  The  Theatre 
of  Tomorrow  and  Masks  and  Demons,  and 
has  served  as  director  in  turn  of  the  Provmce- 
town  Players,  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre, 
and  the  Actors  Theatre.  The  man  who 
produced  "Fashion,"  "All  God's  Chillun 
Got  Wings,"  and  "Desire  Under  the  EhiLs" 
may  be  counted  on  to  give  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  critical  predicament  of  the 
theatrical  business  to-day. 

The  poets  are  Countee  Cullen,  leader 
among  the  younger  colored  writers  and 
author  of  Color  and  Copper  Sun,  who  is 
now  in  France  as  a  Guggenheim  Fellow; 
Henriette  de  Saussure  Blanding  (Mrs. 
Chauncey  Goodrich),  a  Calil'ornian  and  a 
frequent  contributor;  Margery  Mansfield, 
a  newcomer  to  Harper's  who  receives  her 
rations  of  sunlight  in  a  New  York  apartment; 
and  Carl  Sandburg,  author  not  only  of 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  and  original 
verse  of  our  day  but  also  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
The  Prairie   Years. 

%    ■«    "J* 

An  old  friend  of  the  Magazine,  Robert 
Palfrey  Utter,  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  California,  contril)utes  to  the 
Lion's  Mouth  along  with  two  writers  new  to 
IIahi'ek's:  Frances  Taylor  Patterson  of  New 
York,  and  Fairfax  Downey,  author  of  Fa- 
thefs  First  Two  Years,  Young  Enough  to 
Kfioir  Jiefter,  and  a  j)ar()<ly  of  A.  A.  Milne 
entitled  When  IJV  Were  Rather  Older. 

1?  1?  ir 

The  frontisj)ieee  of  this  issue  reproduces  a 
painting  by  Cecil  Clark  Davis.     Mrs.  Da\  is 

is  a  member  of  tlie  Chicago  Society  of  Artist.s 
and  the  National  Asscniation  of  Women 
Painters  and  Sculptors;  among  her  honors 
has  l)een  the  u  iiniing  of  the  gold  medal  at  tin- 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Salon  in  11)'2(). 

•8?    'i?    V 

In  a  letter  to  the  Mdilor  written  shortly 
before  his  death.   Sir  Theodore  Cook — long 
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a  leading  figure  in  British  sport — commented 
on  Mr.  Tunis's  article  on  the  Olympic  Games 
in  our  August  issue,  praising  Mr.  Tunis's 
fairness  but  pointing  out  that  the  original 
Olympic  Games  were  held  in  Elis,  not  in 
"vv(>stern  S])arta/'  and  taking  issue  with  the 
nccuracy  of  Mr.  Tunis's  account  of  the  400- 
Mieter  race  of  1908.  According  to  Mr. 
Tunis,  who  based  his  statement  upon  the 
American  report  of  what  happened,  the 
British  thought  tliat  Halswelle,  a  British 
contestant,  was  pocketed  by  American 
runners,  and  after  the  race  had  been  w(ni  by 
(Jarpenter,  an  American,  the  British  "pro- 
tested over  the  decision"  and  the  British 
judges  sustained  the  protest  and  ordered  the 
race  re-run.  According  to  Sir  Theodore 
Cook,  the  British  did  not  "protest  over  the 
decision."  Apparently  his  contention  is  that 
there  was  no  "decision"  to  be  protested; 
that  the  only  decision  of  the  judges  was  that 
the  race  be  re-run.  We  record  this  version 
of  the  incident  out  of  respect  for  Sir  Theodore 
Cook's  memory,  and  because  he  was  very 
anxious  that  we  should  set  the  record 
straight;  but  the  question  of  which  version  is 
correct  seems  to  us  of  minor  importance  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tunis  used  the 
incident  simply  to  show  that  such  occur- 
rences make  for  international  discord  rather 
than  international  good  feeling.  Sir  Theo- 
dore Cook  concluded  his  letter,  "Now  the 
American  teams  set  an  example  to  the  whole 
world;  and  I  should  not  have  written  these 
few  lines  had  I  not  been  able  to  say  so." 

«g  CJ,  «g 

A  request  from  a  reader  in  Atlanta,  who 
found  our  October  issue  "especially  note- 
worthy": 

Why,  oh  why,  will  you  publish  a  thing  so  fine,  so 
logical,  so  fascinating  as  "The  Penny  and  the 
Gingerbread"  as  "Anonymous,"  giving  your 
readers  no  opportunity  to  follow  up  this  gentle- 
man's writings,  to  watch  for  other  stories  or  arti- 
cles by  .  .  .  and  there  you  strike  that  stone  wall: 
"Anonymous." 

A  man  who  can  prove  so  conclusively  that  you 
can  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too  should  come 
from  his  hiding  place. 

Suppose  he  writes  something  else  for  you:  am  I 
to  expect  to  find  it  as  I  found  this  story— under 
"Anonymous".^     This  will  not  be  so  bad  if  you 


will  hut  he  fair  and  not  use  this  evasive  term  for 
others.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  urge  him  to  write 
something  else  for  IIarpeu's.  I  shall  be  on  the 
lookout  from  now  on  for  "Anonymous." 

We,  too,  hop(;  that  the  author  of  "The 
Penny  and  the  Gingerbread"  will  write  for 
us  again.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  assume 
that  future  [)apers  signed  "Anonymous"  are 
by  him.  For  instance,  "The  Education  of 
an  American  Boy"  in  this  issue  is  by  quite  a 
different  person.  But  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Atlanta  correspondent  and  others  we  promise 
to  identify  the  author  of  "The  Penny  and 
the  Gingerbread"  as  such  if  he  again  writes 
anonymously — unless,  of  course,  the  com- 
bined evidence  in  the  f)a[)ers  might  reveal 
who  he  is. 

ig    1?    rj; 

The  trouble  with  the  "Extra  Ladies" 
described  by  Margaret  Culkin  Banning  is 
not  that  they  are  extra  but  that  they  are 
idle,  according  to  this  comment  from  Los 
Angeles : 

Dear  Harper's: 

It  is  impossible  for  any  woman  past  first  youth 
to  read  Mrs.  Banning's  article  in  your  October 
issue  without  interest  and  approbation.  I  should 
like  to  suggest,  however,  that  she  errs  at  one  point 
in  her  analysis.  Divorce  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Statistics  are,  of  course,  not  available, 
but  it  is  at  least  highly  questionable  that  widows, 
grass  or  sod,  make  up  even  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
patrons  of  beauty  culture.  Fully  as  large  is  the 
class  of  women  whose  sole  concern  in  life  is  the 
struggle  to  hang  on  to  a  recalcitrant  husband  or 
who  are  prematurely  widowed  by  business  or  golf. 

The  idle  woman,  married  or  not,  in  every  time 
and  clime,  has  been  superfluous.  Smaller  families, 
smaller  living  quarters,  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
certain  classes  of  our  people,  have  bereft  some 
women  of  their  former  tasks — not  divorce.  In 
fact,  if  marriage  is  what  prevents  them  from 
fitting  themselves  for,  or  holding,  jobs,  then  mar- 
riage is  what  makes  them  "extra."  It  is  idleness 
and  not  manlessness  that  is  the  pity  of  their  plight. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Julia  N.  Budlong. 

%    %    % 

Along  with  a  basketful  of  letters  of  warm 
praise  for  Mr.  Villard's  article  on  "The  Blue 
Menace,"  we  have  received  a  number  of 
reproofs.  We  give  the  floor  to  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin L.  Robinson,  president  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts   Public  Interests   League,  to  which 
Mr.  Villard  devoted  considerable  space: 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Mac^azine: 

May  I  express  through  your  columns  my  warm 
appreciation  of  Mr,  Oswald  Villard's  tribute  to  me 
in  his  article  "The  Blue  ISIenace"  in  your  October 
issue?  After  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  Massa- 
chusetts Public  Interests  League  of  which  I  am 
president  he  says,  "In  justice  to  Mrs.  Robinson  it 
must  be  added  that  she,  of  course,  does  not  seek  to 
make  money  out  of  her  campaign."  I  value  this 
testimony  greatly,  not  as  a  tribute  to  my  charac- 
ter— who  cares  for  anything  so  Victorian  as  "char- 
acter" to-day.^ — but  to  my  intelligence!  I  should 
certainly  belong  to  the  submoron  class  if,  desiring 
to  make  money  hy  propaganda  work,  I  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  anti-communists,  when  on  the  other 
side  ev^ery  shade  of  radical  from  pink  to  crimson 
with  even  the  most  modest  allowance  of  brains 
.seems  able  to  make  a  fat  living.  Our  magazines 
are  full  of  articles  of  such  mediocre  quality  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  first-class  editor  would 
have  voted  them  food  for  the  wastebasket.  But  if 
they  are  only  destructive  of  something  the  past  has 
cherished — it  doesn't  make  much  difference  what— 
the  radical  editor  avidly  accepts  them  and  the  radi- 
cal reviewers  hail  them  as  masterpieces.  .  .  . 

A  foreign  agitator  now  in  Boston  said  at  a  recent 
meeting  that  all  patriotic  organizations  in  the 
United  States  were  to  be  destroyed.  The  campaign 
of  the  radicals  directed  to  this  end  has  been  strong- 
ly in  evidence  for  a  year  or  two.  Their  three  most 
effective  weapons  are  intimidation,  financial  ruin, 
and  ridicule — and  the  greatest  of  these,  probably, 
is  ridicule.  Mr.  Villard  makes  that  his  "Big 
Bertha"  against  the  D.  A.  R.  lie  finds  it  very 
laughable  that  they  should  think  the  American 
lievoliition  which  freed  our  country  from  foreign 
domination  is  clearly  to  be  differentiated  from  a 
revolution  which  would  seek  to  destroy  our  gov- 
ernment to-day,  as  the  conununists  declare  it  their 
intention  to  do.  It  seems  to  him  extremely  funny 
that  they,  or  I,  should  .see  anything  to  fear  from  the 
enemies  of  our  country.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  see  notliing  in  the  least  funny  (and  I  do  not 
tliink  this  wholly  due  to  the  lack  of  a  .sense  of 
iunnor)  in  Mr.  Villard's  so  misusing  his  position 
and  his  influence  as  to  iell  the  readers  of  Harper's 
(p.  540)  how  foolish  it  is  to  be  alarmed  when  we 
have  not  even  a  liberal  party,  "unless  the  Social- 
ists are  to  be  so  ranked— in  the  field  in  this  Presi- 
dential election.  '     If  Mr.  Villard's  radical  stand- 


ards are  such  that  he  hesitates  to  class  even  so- 
cialists as  "liberal,"  surely  the  communists  must 
be  able  to  pass  his  test,  whatever  it  may  be.  At 
this  writing  the  communists,  according  to  the  press, 
have  already  qualified  as  a  third  party  in  sixteen 
states,  the  last  being  Texas,  and  they  expect  to  in- 
crease the  number  to  thirty  before  election. 

Margaret  C.  Robinson. 

%    "^    H 

Norman  Hapgood,  in  his  Weekly  Letter, 
takes  comfort  from  Mr.  Joad's  paper  on 
"The  Future  of  Man": 

When  we  are  worrying  about  poor  old  mankind, 
nothing  helps  more  than  perspective.  Wells 
handled  the  trick  well  in  his  Outline  of  History,  and 
it  is  revived,  with  less  vividness,  but  in  an  energetic 
article,  in  the  September  number  of  Harper's,  one 
of  the  few  American  magazines  that  have  any 
mental  vigor. 

In  the  Harper's  article  it  is  estimated  that  there 
has  been  life  on  the  globe  for  1,200,00(),()00  years, 
and  human  life  for  1,000,000,  of  which  the  civilized 
part  is  only  a  few  thousand  years.  On  an  estimate 
of  the  globe's  remaining  habitable  for  ten  thou.sand 

times  as  long  as  there  has  been  any  life  or 

times  as  long  as  there  has  been  human  life  (figure  it 
yourself),  not  to  compute  the  number  of  times  as 
long  as  there  has  been  civilizati«)n,  there  is  room 
for  at  least  a  few  experiments;  especially  as  man's 
power  over  the  hidden  forces  of  nature  is  only 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  For  those 
who  are  worried  about  time  there  c:une  along, 
only  a  few  days  ago,  the  as.sertion  of  Professor 
Millikan,  certainly  as  distinguished  a  phy.sicist  as 
we  have — winner  of  the  Nobel  prize — that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  prevailing  idea  that  life  will  cease  to 
be  when  the  stars  grow  cold.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says,  the  cosmic  forces  are  creating  heat  with  the 
same  persistence  with  which  they  are  destroying  it. 
So  take  it  liy  and  large  we  may  look  forward  with 
equanimity  to  man  (or  his  .superiors)  having  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  his  ideals,  if  any. 

"^     "^     % 

The  growth  of  IIakfeh's  Macjazixe:  To 
meet  the  demand  for  this  Lssue  we  are 
l)rinting  1()(),000  coj)ies,  as  against  1.54,000 
ill     December,     10^27.     This    is    the    largest 

edition  re(|uire(l  Niuce  the  Magazine  began 
its  present  steady  advance  in  WVl'). 
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SOLEMN  hush  fell  over  the  assem- 
bly as  the  spokesmen  of  powerful 
nations  affixed  their  signatures  to 
the  historic  document  renouncing  war." 
In  correct  reportorial  language,  at  space 
rates,  American  journalism  spreads  on 
wood  pulp  the  news  that  another  peace 
treaty  is  signed  in  Paris,  August  27, 1928, 
by  the  representatives  of  nine  govern- 
ments, besides  the  autonomous  members 
of  the  British  Empire.  "The  hush"  is 
always  "solemn"  and  the  document  is 
always  "historic." 

Those  whose  trade  it  is  to  study,  com- 
pile, arrange,  and  market  words  can 
repeat  in  their  sleep  the  adjectives, 
adverbs,  nouns,  prepositions,  and  verbs 
appropriate  to  such  a  political  ceremo- 
nial. Twenty  minutes  spent  with  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  transaction  in 
Paris  last  summer  produces  the  following 
modest  list  of  the  "yes"  and  "but" 
symbols  actually  employed  in  respect  of 
that  imposing  international  party: 

Great  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
Noble  conception 
Great  forward  step 
Historic  occasion 


Milestone    in    the    history    of    civiHzation 

[Coolidge] 
Testimony  to  the  ties  of  brotherhood 
Deepest  aspiration  of  the  human  conscience 

— ^peace 
New  spirit 

Dawn  of  the  new  day 
TranquiUity  of  all  mankind 
Swords  and  plowshares 
Dream  of  the  ages 
ParHament  of  man  [refurbished] 
Pledge  of  friendship 
Overture 
Precursor 
Prelude 
Concord  of  mankind 

After  the  affirmative  woj'ds  comes  the 
"stop  loss"  verbiage,  designed  to  cover 
possible  retreat  and  avoid  the  charge  of 
"foolish  optimism": 

Reservations  demanded  by  national  interest 

and  honor 
Right  of  national  defense  not  infringed 
Our  army  and  navy  only  for  defense 
Need  of  preparedness  unchanged 
Preparedness  still  the  best  guarantee  of  peace 
Honor  remains  above  arbitration 
Our  pacific  intentions 
Righteous  wars  fought  by  this  nation 
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Human  nature  still  the  same 

Hence  continued  necessity  for  standard  army 

and  navy  appropriations 
Pledge  only  forbids  wars  of  aggression 
Our  wars  always  defensive 

\Miile  the  newspapers  were  reporting 
the  locutions  of  circumspection,  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  with  his  usual  terseness, 
said  all  that  was  necessary  in  this  line. 
According  to  a  statement  issued  on 
August  10,  19^28,  through  the  official 
spokesman  (who  though  dead  yet  liveth), 
"President  Coolidge  does  not  anticipate 
any  reduction  in  the  army  and  navy  by 
reason  of  the  Kellogg  multilateral  treaty 
to  outlaw  war.  He  views  the  army  and 
the  naw  as  purely  defensive  weapons, 
moderate  in  size,  never  maintained  for 
aggression  and,  therefore,  cannot  see 
why  a  treaty  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
prevent  attack  can  be  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  national  defense.'* 

Indeed,  to  make  sure  of  the  bridges  in 
the  rear,  the  parties  to  the  Paris  re- 
nunciation and  reconciHation,  by  in- 
terpretative notes,  have  covered  all  the 
troublesome  issues.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  new  peace  preservation  pact  noth- 
ing **  restrains  or  compromises  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  the  right  of  self- 
defense."  The  resort  to  war  by  one 
party  'Svould  automatically  release  the 
other  parties  from  their  obligation  to  the 
treaty-breaking  state."  All  agreements 
to  resort  to  arms  under  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Locarno 
treaties  stand  unimpaired.  The  bellig- 
erent implications  of  the  "neutrality" 
contracts  made  by  France  with  Poland, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
Jugoslavia  are  "compatible"  with  the 
new  convention.  Supplementing  the 
French  reservations  arc  the  declarations 
of  the  British  authorities.  For  the  gov- 
ernment in  London,  the  renunciation  of 
war  is  good,  except  in  "certain  regions 
of  the  world  which  constitute  a  special 
interest  for  our  peace  and  safety.  .  .  . 
Interference  with  those  regions  cannot  be 
suffered."  Thus  Great  Britain  may 
still  employ  war  in  areas  which  hold  a 
special  interest   for   her;   has   she   ever 


waged  war  anywhere  else.^  And  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  stands  intact,  un- 
impaired; the  government  of  the  United 
States  may  carry  on  public  and  private 
wars  in  Latin  America.  What  about  the 
suppression  of  uprisings  among  peoples 
that  would  like  to  remove  the  burden 
from  the  ^^^lite  Man's  shoulders?  Ap- 
parently those  are  not  wars.  Mr. 
Coolidge  might  w^ell  exclaim,  in  the 
language  employed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Harding  with  reference  to  the  Washing- 
ton Conference:  "Nothing  in  any  of 
these  treaties  commits  the  United  States 
or  any  other  power  to  any  kind  of  al- 
liance, entanglement  or  envolvement." 
Speaking  legally,  we  are  as  we  were. 
Exactly.     All  of  us. 

Then  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
grand  renunciation.^  A  hundred  years 
from  now,  when  the  archives  may  be 
open,  our  great-grandchildren  may  know. 
According  to  outward  signs,  France  tried 
to  get  the  United  States  into  a  contract 
that  would  leave  her  free  to  work  her  will 
on  the  Continent,  assured  of  American 
neutrality  at  all  costs.  In  their  en- 
thusiasm for  peace,  many  American  citi- 
zens were  prepared  to  have  their  govern- 
ment take  this  false  and  fatal  step,  thus 
making  a  renunciation  that  would  have 
crippled  us  and  emancipated  France  for 
war.  But  fortunately  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  too  far-sighted  to  commit  any 
such  folly.  It  simply  outwitted  the 
suave  M.  Briand.  If  peace  is  a  good 
thing  for  France  and  America,  then  let 
us  make  it  general — with  reservations. 
And  it  was  made.  Pacific  statesmen 
were  delighted,  overjoyed,  and  nobody 
was  committed  to  any  "entanglements 
or  envolvements." 

A  few  months  before  the  "solemn 
hush"  fell  over  the  assembled  statesmen 
in  Paris  in  August,  19^8,  the  League  of 
Nations  published  a  thick  volume  of 
more  than  a  thousand  pages,  bearing  the 
title  Armaments  Vear-Book:  General  and 
Staiisiical  Information.  In  this  ency- 
clopanlia  of  Mars  may  be  discovered  the 
militarv  and  naval  strength  of  the  pow- 
ers that  have  just  renounced  war  and 
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their  current  outlays  for  the  defensive 
rights  which  remain  unimpaired.  By 
comparing  the  figures  thus  presented 
with  those  available  on  the  eve  of  the 
World  War,  the  progress  of  peace  may 
be  statistically  gauged.  Of  course  exact- 
ness is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
owing  to  the  price  changes,  currency  in- 
flations, and  the  shadowy  character  of 
indirect  military  expenditures,  that  is, 
those  which  may  serve  military  purposes, 
when,  as,  and  if. 

But  one  generalization  seems  safe :  if  we 
exclude  Germany  and  the  other  coun- 
tries forcibly  disarmed,  the  world  is 
spending  more  money  for  preparedness 
in  1928  than  in  1912;  more  men  are 
under  arms;  military  equipment  is  more 
extensive;  war  vessels,  if  lower  in  ton- 
nage, are  made  more  terrible  by  an 
enormous  increase  in  submarines;  novel 
deadly  devices  are  added  to  those  al- 
ready known  in  1912;  more  chafing  of- 
ficers await  their  "Day."  In  other 
words,  to  put  it  shortly,  at  the  very 
moment  when  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  (with  reservations)  is 
solemnly  renounced,  the  civilized  world, 
comparatively  speaking,  has  ready  for 
death  and  destruction  bigger  and  better 
armaments  than  ever  in  its  history. 
Cynics  will  grin,  of  course,  but  those  who 
love  peace  as  a  source  of  the  good  life  or 
fear  war  as  a  menace  to  such  civilization 
as  we  now  endure  will  prefer  to  hold  their 
breath  and  look  around  at  the  headlands 
and  lights  by  which  we  must  steer  our 
way. 

II 

Now  one  of  the  headlands  almost  dis- 
appearing over  the  horizon  is  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1899,  then  so  enthusiasti- 
cally greeted  as  *'  the  dawn  of  a  new  day." 
The  gray  beards  will  recall  the  occasion. 
Suddenly  out  of  a  clear  sky  the  Tzar  of 
Russia  issued  a  call  to  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  take  part  in  a  convention  held 
in  the  interest  of  peace.  It  cited  "the 
longings  for  general  pacification  .  .  . 
especially  pronounced  in  the  consciences 
of  civilized  nations,"  and  called  attention 


to  the  fact  that  "the  preservation  of 
peace  has  been  put  forward  as  the  object 
of  international  pohcy."  It  then  re- 
ferred to  the  staggering  burdens  of 
armaments  and  the  economic  crises  in- 
duced by  such  wasteful  expenditures. 
Hence  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a 
conference — which  "would  be,  by  the 
help  of  God,  a  happy  presage  of  the 
century  which  is  about  to  open." 

The  convention  assembled.  Hopeful 
editors,  either  because  they  liked  it  or 
thought  their  readers  enjoyed  it,  poured 
out  reams  of  words  on  the  dawn,  the 
prelude,  the  dream,  and  the  parliament 
of  man.  Officially  the  governments  in- 
volved encouraged  the  optimists,  espe- 
cially in  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  German  editors  were 
less  cheerful;  many  laughed,  some  called 
it  all  sheer  hypocrisy.  The  conference 
went  on;  it  ground  out  documents;  rely- 
ing on  their  navies,  England  and  the 
United  States  favored  the  reduction  of 
land  armies;  relying  on  her  armies, 
Germany  refused  to  consider  "weaken- 
ing that  branch  of  national  defense." 
Still  there  was  promise  in  this  dawn — a 
promise  shattered  by  the  disaster  of  1914. 

About  the  peace  conference  of  1899  we 
know  more  than  we  did  in  our  youth. 
The  revolutions  in  Russia  and  Germany, 
which  tore  open  the  secret  archives,  and 
the  memoirs  of  participants  have  lifted 
the  curtain.  The  proposal  for  the 
conference  originated  in  the  Russian 
war  department,  apparently  with  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin,  after  a  survey  of  the 
beautiful  new  artillery  equipment  which 
Germany  had  completed  with  a  view  to 
overcoming  by  weight  of  metal  the 
superiority  of  Russia  and  France  in  man 
power.  Staggered  by  Germany's  achieve- 
ment and  aware  that  Austria-Hungary 
would  soon  follow  the  example,  the  Rus- 
sian General  faced  a  dilemma :  a  common 
reduction  in  armaments  or  an  enormous 
expenditure  to  bring  his  country  up  to 
the  new  level  of  machine  efficiency. 
With  the  peasants  already  bowed  to 
earth  under  oppressive  taxation  Vv^hich 
took  away  almost  half  their  income,  the 
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additional  drain  on  the  treasury  might 
make  trouble  —  even  though  France 
would  help  with  generous  loans.  In 
such  circumstances,  a  reduction  of 
armaments  seemed  the  correct  hope, 
especially  because  Russia  could  still 
count  on  outnumbering  Germany  and 
with  every  reduction  in  artillery  and 
machine  equipment  could  feel  all  the 
more  secure  for  eventualities. 

Let  us  go  behind  the  scenes  with  the 
aid  of  the  secret  archives.  The  Tzar's 
call  was  officially  issued.  The  German 
ambassador  in  Russia  sent  a  copy  home 
with  a  mantle  note.  The  Kaiser  fairly 
exploded.  He  wrote  on  the  margins  of 
the  papers  dealing  with  the  project  that 
the  idea  of  reducing  armament  expendi- 
tures was  "  Utopian,"  that  the  Tzar  had 
put  weapons  of  agitation  into  the  hands 
of  German  Democrats  and  Socialists, 
that  the  English  ministers  would  have  "a 
colossal  laugh  "  over  it,  that  the  idea  was 
simply  naive,  that  the  English,  having 
no  army,  would  be  glad  to  see  reductions 
in  that  sphere,  and  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  whole  business  was  sheer  non- 
sense. When  His  Majesty  read  in  one 
of  the  documents  that  Germany  ought 
to  be  careful  not  to  strain  relations  with 
the  United  States  by  warlike  talk  and 
that  the  American  people  were  praying 
every  Sunday  in  their  churches  for  a 
successful  outcome  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, he  exclaimed,  "May  Heaven 
forgive  these  hypocritical  Pharisees,"  re- 
membering, perhaps,  the  cheers  of  the 
same  people  over  the  Spanish  American 
War  and  the  war  for  civilization  then 
being  waged  in  the  Philippines. 

While  the  Kaiser  was  pouring  his  scorn 
on  the  American  and  English  "hypo- 
crites" he  fixed  up  a  fine  bit  of  hypocrisy 
on  his  own  account.  Although  he  saw  in 
the  Tzar's  proposal,  besides  dangerous 
nonsense,  a  sneaking  plan  for  weakening 
Germany,  William  wrote  sweetly  to 
"dear  Nicky."  He  told  the  Tzar  that 
the  peace  suggestion  "once  more  places 
in  a  vivid  light  the  pure  and  lofty  mo- 
tives by  which  your  counsels  are  ruled." 
There  will  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 


complishment, but  "the  main  point  is 
the  love  of  mankind  which  fills  your 
warm  heart.  .  .  .  Honor  will  hence- 
forth be  lavished  upon  you  by  the  whole 
world.  My  government  shall  give  the 
matter  its  most  serious  attention." 
After  writing  this  letter  the  Kaiser  threw 
his  whole  weight  against  the  accomplish- 
ment of  anything  important  at  the  Con- 
ference, even  mild  arbitration  projects 
saving  national  honor. 

From  the  German  and  other  docu- 
ments, we  know  that  English  statesmen, 
for  private  purposes,  ridiculed  the 
"frivolity,"  "nonsense,"  and  "deceit" 
shown  by  the  Russians.  Delcasse,  the 
clever  French  diplomat,  then  engaged  in 
forwarding  the  maneuvers  which  were  to 
make  the  W^orld  War  inevitable,  quietly 
told  the  German  Ambassador  that 
France  and  Germany  had  the  same  in- 
terest in  balking  the  Peace  Conference, 
that  neither  of  them  had  any  intention  of 
weakening  her  armed  forces  or  discuss- 
ing any  such  proposition,  that  they 
could  not  approve  any  limitations  on  the 
complete  independence  of  nations,  and 
that  they  might  possibly  make  some  lit- 
tle concessions  respecting  arbitration, 
just  to  save  "Nicky's"  face.  Then  the 
cynical  French  diplomat  added,  "Be- 
sides the  Tzar,  we  must  be  careful  about 
public  opinion  in  Europe,  for  it  has  been 
stirred  up  by  this  thoughtless  step  of  the 
Russians." 

Did  the  governments  which  partici- 
pated in  the  first  Hague  Conference 
really  believe  that  anything  significant 
was  being  done  for  the  "cause"  or  the 
"dawn"?  If  we  take  private,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  public  papers,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  discover  any  traces  of  an  af- 
firmative conviction  on  this  score.  Dis- 
armament was  delii)erately  blocked,  the 
Germans,  owing  to  their  bluntness,  re- 
ceiving most  of  the  popular  blame  for  the 
misadventure;  poison  gas  was  saved  for 
civilization  })y  the  timely  intervention  of 
the  American  naval  expert,  Mahan, 
whose  work  for  peace  was  celebrated  at 
home.  But  bells  were  rung,  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  went  uj)  to  Heaven,  the 
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prelude  was  greeted  with  rejoicing,  and 
orators  declaimed  to  admiring  throngs. 
The  only  pacific  result  was  that  danger- 
ous outcome  feared  by  Delcasse,  the 
agitation  of  public  opinion. 

Ill 

Did  anyone  present  or  absent  smile 
when  the  "solemn  hush"  fell  over  the 
assembled  statesmen  in  Paris,  in  August, 
1928?  What  did  Herr  Stresemann, 
former  annexionist,  nationalist,  and 
monarchist,  really  think  as  he  steamed 
away  for  Berlin?  What  did  M.  Poin- 
care  imagine  as  he  recalled  the  ingenious 
operations  in  which  he,  too,  had  helped 
to  make  inevitable  the  World  War  that 
sent  more  than  ten  million  boys  to  their 
graves?  And  M.  Briand,  adept  in 
carrying  capitalism  on  one  shoulder  and 
socialism  on  the  other?  And  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  so  cautious  with  his  reser- 
vations? And  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  was 
careful,  in  his  silence,  to  pour  no  mush 
over  the  parchment?  And  Signor  Mus- 
solini, who  awaits  Italy's  Day  with 
confidence  and  the  prospect,  on  his  own 
reckoning,  of  five  million  soldiers?  What 
did  they  suppose  they  were  doing  when 
they  gave  their  official  support  to  the 
adventure?  Did  they  know  what  they 
were  doing?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe  that  makes  the 
intellectual  climate  of  1928  any  different 
from  that  of  1899?     Let  us  see. 

If  we  look  closely  into  the  causes  of  the 
World  War  listed  in  the  books  of  the 
historians,  we  find  high  on  the  calendar 
of  responsibility  the  commercial  and  im- 
perial rivalry  of  the  great  powers,  es- 
pecially England,  Germany,  and  France, 
for  world  markets  in  which  to  sell  their 
manufactures.  The  observations  of  the 
historians  are  confirmed  by  the  diplo- 
matic revelations  of  recent  years.  Un- 
derneath all  the  questions  of  prestige  and 
national  honor  lurks  the  merciless  pres- 
sure of  expanding  capitalism  for  com- 
modity outlets  and  for  new  sources  of 
raw  materials.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  the  Morocco  affair,  the 


Straits  affair,  or  the  revanche  business, 
markets  and  raw  materials  enter  into  all 
calculations.  To  secure  these  industrial 
necessities,  treaties  and  understandings 
are  made,  conversations  are  held,  battle- 
ships are  built,  armies  are  equipped,  and 
endless  espionage  carried  on  around  the 
world,  spreading  distrust  and  hatred, 
with  the  "benefits  of  civilization." 

Among  the  chief  complaints  made 
against  Germany  before  1914  was  the 
contention  that  her  government  aided  in 
the  formation  of  trading  corporations, 
maintained  an  army  of  commercial 
agents  scattered  all  over  the  earth,  and 
backed  them  up  by  diplomacy  and  force 
whenever  there  was  a  chance  to  sell  a 
yard  of  cotton  or  a  pound  of  steel.  This 
practice,  it  was  said,  with  some  untruth, 
in  the  propaganda  sheets,  was  contrary 
to  the  free,  fair,  and  individualistic 
methods  of  the  Anglo  Saxon;  it  put  the 
challenge  of  the  German  state  behind 
every  sales-agent  and  increased  the  in- 
tensity of  the  German  menace.  In  fact, 
attacks  upon  the  former  business  meth- 
ods of  Germany  fill  a  ten-foot  shelf  of 
French  and  English  books.  For  example, 
there  are  Ulmperialisme  economique  alle- 
mand  by  Lichtenberger  and  Petit  and 
La  Bataille  jSconomique  de  Demain  by 
Victor  Boret.  Made  in  Germany  is  still 
a  specter  in  England. 

Shocked,  they  alleged,  by  German 
economic  practices,  the  English  and  the 
French,  later  aided  by  the  Americans, 
struck  fiercely  at  the  "unholy  alliance 
between  business  and  government"  in 
Berlin.  Under  the  Carthaginian  peace 
manufactured  at  Paris  nothing  was  left 
undone  in  the  effort  to  sink  Germany's 
economic  machine  into  the  bottomless 
pit.  Colonies  were  wrested  from  her 
(though  in  sacred  trust  for  mankind), 
rich  mineral  lands  were  torn  away,  ships 
seized,  banks  and  other  property  se- 
questered, patents  confiscated,  and  stra- 
tegic trading  centers  smashed.  Now,  it 
was  thought — or  said — the  ghost  is  laid. 

Ten  years  after  this  drastic  spoliation 
what  do  the  ledgers  and  registers  say? 
In  spite  of  all  handicaps,  Germany  has 
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almost  recovered  the  overseas  trading 
and  shipping  power  which  caused  an 
EngHsh  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  to 
exclaim  in  1898:  ^' Germaniam  esse 
delendam!"  Her  dye,  textile,  and  elec- 
trical industries  rise  in  productivity;  in 
1927  her  export  trade,  measured  in  gold 
marks,  was  three-fourths  that  of  1913. 
New  ships  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
cover  the  seven  seas;  notwithstanding 
the  seizures  and  the  constructions  for 
reparations  accounts,  her  registered 
tonnage  is  now  above  three-fifths  the 
figure  of  1914.  Even  reparations  col- 
lected in  kind  do  damage  to  French  and 
British  manufacturers;  for  example,  in 
Japan,  German  dyes  handed  over  in 
liquidation  of  the  War  for  Democracy 
spread  consternation  among  competitors. 
Except  during  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr,  unemployment  has  been  less  in 
Germany  than  in  England,  and  produc- 
tion on  a  scale  relatively  higher  than  that 
in  France.  Aided  by  foreign  capital, 
especially  American  resources,  Germany 
rises  like  an  economic  giant  ready  for  the 
race. 

And  the  old  alliance  between  govern- 
ment and  industry  is  not  broken.  Far 
from  it.  The  decimation  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  during  the  War  has  increased 
the  power  of  the  industrialists  and  social- 
ists— two  ostensible  foes  that  can  co- 
operate in  uniting  the  state  with  busi- 
ness. In  fact.  Dr.  Schmalenbach,  the 
distinguished  economic  expert,  declared 
last  summer  that  German  industry  is 
now  in  rapid  transition  to  a  system  of 
huge  monopolistic  corporations  under 
strict  state  supervision  and  direction, 
equipped  to  handle  their  foreign  and 
domestic  business  on  an  efficiency  basis. 
Discussions  of  the  colonial  question  have 
revived;  although  public  opinion  is 
sharply  divided,  colonial  societies  con- 
tinue their  work  and  one  school  of 
economists  insists  on  "the  necessity  for 
territorial  expansion."  '' Kn  AllemagnCy'" 
grumbles  Rene  Lote,  ''plus  Ics  noms 
chancjeni,  et  plus  cost  la  mcmc  chose.'* 

Indeed,  after  surveying  Germany  since 
the    War,    this   perturbed   writer  finds 


the  economic  enemy  unbeaten — alas, 
for  Paris!  German  propaganda  against 
competitors  is  renewed — is  strengthened 
now  by  historical  films,  "with  their  silent 
eloquence  and  false  air  of  scientific 
objectivity."  German  trade  journals 
spread  Germanism  around  the  world: 
Latein-Amerika,  in  four  editions  and  four 
languages;  Import  und  Export  in  five 
languages,  the  Heraldo  de  Hamhurgo,  in 
Spanish,  edited  by  the  hidalgos  of  that 
city;  the  Gaceta  de  Munich  to  unite  the 
land  of  Carmencita  with  that  of  beer; 
and  then  The  American  Daily. 

"All  propaganda,"  the  Frenchman 
thinks,  and  says. 

German  trade  rises  at  Antwerp  and  in 
Holland;  a  great  number  of  German  pro- 
fessors, mathematicians,  doctors,  and 
philosophers  attend  conferences  in  Spain 
on  invitations  from  universities  and 
private  societies.  More  propaganda, 
groans  Lote.  Barcelona,  in  spite  of  its 
sympathy  for  France,  is  a  center  of  Ger- 
man science.  ''Dans  cette  vaste  pro- 
pagande,  la  musique  allemande  faisait 
aussi  sa  partie.'*  Still  worse,  German- 
ism in  America  recovers  its  aplomb; 
a  campaign  of  "propaganda"  has  re- 
established the  teaching  of  German  in  the 
public  schools.  From  Mexico  to  Pata- 
gonia, there  is  hardly  a  country  that  does 
not  have  its  German  colonies  and  socie- 
ties, schools,  institutes,  hospitals,  and 
journals.  If  we  may  take  the  French 
story  at  face  value,  the  German  economic 
menace  is  worse  than  in  1914,  because  it 
is  instructed  by  experience,  sharpened 
into  diabolical  cleverness. 

In  the  meantime  what  about  the  other 
great  industrial  powers?  Have  they  with- 
drawn government  support  from  capital- 
ism and  imperialism.'^  The  question  is 
answered  in  the  asking.  The  very  French 
books  which  condemn  the  methods  of  the 
Germans  call  upon  the  French  govern- 
ment to  outmaneiiver  them.  French 
tariff  poHcies  run  against  free  trade  in 
the  direction  of  a  closed  colonial  system. 
French  diplomatic  backing  for  business 
enterprise  is  not  less  stiff  than  that  of 
Germany  or  the  United  States.     French 
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bankers  and  industrialists  receive  con- 
stant support  in  their  quest  for  markets 
— indeed  even  when  they  unite  with 
German  industriaHsts  to  fix  prices  and 
apportion  business;  for  example,  potash 
coming  to  the  United  States.  England 
has  gone  back  to  a  program  of  preferen- 
tial tariffs  and  has  created  new  agencies 
of  government  to  advance  British  com- 
mercial interests  in  foreign  and  colonial 
markets.  The  political  despotism  of 
Italy  is  a  huge  military  corporation  for 
the  promotion  of  Italian  business  enter- 
prise, especially  in  the  Mediterranean; 
consider  the  operations  of  Italian  finance 
in  Albania. 

Never  before  in  its  history  has  the 
government  of  the  United  States  de- 
voted so  much  money  and  energy  to  the 
fostering  of  foreign  business.  Special 
laws  favor  the  creation  of  foreign-trade 
corporations;  tax  concessions  lend  en- 
couragement. New  agencies  and  an 
army  of  commercial  drummers,  com- 
manded by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, with  microscopes  in  hand,  study, 
search,  and  pry  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  globe,  hunting  for  op- 
portunities to  sell  goods.  In  1928  Con- 
gress passes  a  law  taxing  the  country 
to  maintain  a  merchant  marine.  The 
State  Department  is  always  alert,  no 
matter  whether  the  issue  is  peace  or  a 
Liberian  loan  in  the  interest  of  American 
rubber.  Among  the  most  common  and 
most  telling  pleas  made  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  election  to  the  presidency  was 
the  account  of  his  skill  in  using  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  increase  the 
sale  of  American  goods  abroad-  His 
challenge  to  the  British  government  over 
rubber,  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the 
millions  using  automobiles  in  the  United 
States,  rang  out  like  a  call  to  war  and 
served  notice  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  not  to  be  squeezed  by  for- 
eign monopolies.  Under  the  normalcy 
of  Harding  and  Coolidge,  all  our  ad- 
vantages in  the  Caribbean,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  Far  East  are  to  be  re- 
tained and  exploited. 

And  there  is  Russia.     "The  funda- 


mental principle  of  the  monopoly  of 
foreign  trade,"  for  political  and  economic 
purposes,  was  a  vital  part  of  Lenin's  sys- 
tem; almost  in  his  dying  breath  he 
warned  his  followers  to  cling  to  the  doc- 
trine. If  modifications  have  been  made 
in  the  rule  to  meet  specific  conditions, 
the  creed  stands  unimpaired  in  the 
Bolshevik  prayer  book:  the  state  must 
control  and  promote  foreign  commerce. 
Where  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are 
trade  and  government  divorced.'^  Is 
such  a  separation  possible,  if  desirable? 
To  the  thesis  here  presented,  the  second 
question  is  not  germane,  but  the  negative 
answer  given  to  the  first  by  political  his- 
tory since  the  World  War  has  a  deep 
significance  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
document  signed  by  the  assembled  states- 
men in  Paris  last  August,  when  "the 
solemn  hush"  fell  over  them.  Can  any 
state  back  up,  with  all  its  engines  of 
power,  capitalistic  competition  and  trade 
rivalry  in  every  part  of  the  world — and 
at  the  same  time  renounce  war?  The 
haruspex  makes  no  satisfactory  answer. 
If  state  support  for  commerce  was  a 
powerful  cause  of  the  World  War,  then 
according  to  all  signs,  we  are  headed  for  a 
bigger  and  better  conflict,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, perhaps  against  our  hearts'  desire. 
If  Mr.  Ludwell  Denny's  prognosis  is 
correct — and  his  powerful  book  We 
Fight  for  Oil  is  an  arresting  presentation 
— then  John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam,  so  re- 
cently locked  in  loving  embrace  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  have  a  war  of  their  own  over 
something  more  tangible.  "It  is  even 
probable,"  says  Mr.  Coolidge,  "that  the 
supremacy  of  nations  may  be  determined 
by  the  possession  of  the  available  petro- 
leum and  its  products."  Government 
for  oil,  by  and  of  oil! 

IV 

Without  attempting  to  assign  to  it  any 
precise  weight,  we  may  place  next  among 
the  causes  of  the  World  War  the  dis- 
content of  minorities — nationalities  sub- 
jected to  and  ruled  by  alien  governments. 
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According  to  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Leslie  Buell,  there  were  all  told 
about  fifty-four  million  people  living 
under  foreign  yokes  in  1914.  Pictures  of 
the  Poles,  Finns,  Czechs,  Serbs,  Croats, 
Lorrainers,  Alsatians,  Italians,  and  other 
unredeemed  races  leap  into  the  mind  at 
the  thought  of  those  distant  days.  Their 
agitations  filled  the  earth  with  lamenta- 
tion. No  one  can  read  the  diplomatic 
documents  now  open  to  all  eyes  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
termination of  France  to  recover  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  to  avenge  the  annexation 
made  in  1871,  to  secure  the  coal  and  iron 
of  the  lost  provinces  was  one  of  the 
volcanic  forces  that  helped  to  set  the 
world  on  fire  in  1914.  M.  Poincare,  who 
must  bear  a  responsibility  for  this  cata- 
clysm at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
man,  had  long  avowed  that  life  was  not 
worth  living  if  there  was  to  be  no  revenge. 
The  endless  disturbances  among  the 
nationalities  held  together  by  the  Haps- 
burgs  drove  that  monarchy  to  ruin  in  a 
headlong  effort  to  attain  an  equilibrium. 
It  was  a  shot  fired  by  a  Serb  in  the  an- 
nexed province  of  Bosnia  which  set  the 
avalanche  in  motion.  Nationalism  every- 
where was  an  electric  current  of  high 
voltage  which,  though  it  could  be  di- 
verted to  many  purposes  by  propaganda, 
often  slipped  out  of  control  and  smashed 
the  designs  of  those  who  manipulated  it. 
Taking  note  of  this  dangerous  force. 
President  Wilson  announced  the  doc- 
trine of  self-determination,  the  right  of 
each  nation  to  shape  its  own  destiny,  as  a 
principle  of  permanent  pacification.  To 
some  extent,  it  was  apj)lied  at  the  Paris 
settlement;  Doctor  Buell  has  estimated 
that  the  carving  of  new  boundaries  re- 
duced the  number  of  people  under  alien 
yokes  from  about  fifty-four  million  to 
less  than  seventeen  million.  Among  the 
new  minorities  now  living  under  foreign 
dominion  are  7, .594, 000  Germans,  "2,S03,- 
000  Magyars,  and  1,339,000  Bulgars,  be- 
sides Jugoslavs,  Ruthenes,  Italians,  and 
Poles  distributed  here  and  there  in  frag- 
ments. And  this  reckoning  leaves  out 
of  account  the   arbitrary   ruling  which 


prevents    the    union    of  Germany  and 
Austria. 

In  other  words,  German  nationality  is 
broken,  torn,  and  scattered,  and  suffers 
daily  wounds  all  around  the  fringes  of  the 
new  Reich  and,  far  on  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  distant  Banat.  If  it 
was  virtuous  for  the  Lorrainers  to  pro- 
test against  Prussianism,  for  the  Italians 
to  marshal  under  the  banner  of  irreden- 
tism  against  Austria,  for  the  South  Slavs 
to  keep  the  Balkans  in  turmoil  in  the 
interest  of  national  unity,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  Germans  and  Magyars  forci- 
bly subjected  to  alien  authority .^^  Is  it 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  acquiesce  in 
policies  and  practices  which  others  once 
fought  with  agitation  and  assassination? 
Is  it  any  surprise  to  find  in  Germany  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  founded  to  co- 
operate with  Germans  under  other  flags? 
If  France  never  could  bring  herself  to  ac- 
cept the  treaty  of  1871,  which  took  away 
French  citizens,  is  it  likely  that  Germany 
will  accept  wholeheartedly  the  treaty  of 
1919,  which  tore  away  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  Germans?  If  France  could  not 
prevent  the  union  of  the  South  German 
states  with  the  Confederation  in  1871, 
can  she  block  the  union  of  German}^  and 
Austria  in  the  twentieth  century? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  rights  of 
minorities  are  guaranteed  by  various 
treaties  and  agreements  connected  with 
the  new  distribution  of  discontent.  For 
example,  "Poland  undertakes  to  assure 
full  and  complete  protection  of  life  and 
liberty  to  ail  inhabitants  of  Poland  with- 
out distinction  of  birth,  nationality, 
language,  race,  or  religion."  Similar 
conditions  were  imposed  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jugoslavia,  and  other  minor  pow- 
ers, in  spite  of  protests  from  domestic 
patriots;  although  no  such  limitations 
were  forced  upon  France  and  Italy. 
Germans  in  Alsace  and  in  the  Tyrol  are 
protected  by  no  stipulations  under  the 
supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Instead  of  Frenchmen  and  Italians 
complaining  against  an  alien  autocracy, 
we  now  have  Germans  complaining  for 
similar  reasons  and  on  grounds  just  as 
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valid.  Arrests  and  trials,  imprisonment 
and  banishment  seem  to  be  as  common  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  as  they  were  when  the 
Kaiser  ruled  there;  except  for  the  reversal 
of  the  tables,  nothing  has  happened.  If 
reports  from  the  Tyrol  are  true,  then 
Italianization  in  that  province  is  as 
thorough  and  as  merciless  as  Russifica- 
tion  in  Poland.  When  Germans  rise  on 
the  floor  of  the  Parliament  in  Belgrade  to 
claim  rights  under  the  treaty  of  1919, 
Jugoslav  patriots  tell  them  that  "every- 
one who  lives  in  this  state  must  bear  the 
stamp  of  our  nationality"  and  that  they 
will  get  the  kind  of  rights  which  Jugo- 
slavs enjoy  in  Austria  and  Italy.  When 
the  leading  German  spokesman.  Doctor 
Krafft,  insists  that  his  people  should 
not  be  oppressed  in  Jugoslavia  because 
Jugoslavs  are  oppressed  elsewhere,  he  is 
told,  "Say  that  in  Berlin."  And  he  will 
say  it  in  Berlin.  The  telegraph  wires 
have  already  carried  it  there.  To  sup- 
pose anything  else  is  to  suppose  that 
Germans  are  not  like  other  people. 
Sixty  million  Germans  united  in  the 
Reich  will  not  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
the  7,600,000  Germans  scattered  around 
under  other  flags. 

To  make  matters  under  this  head  more 
complicated,  there  is  a  profound  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
rights  accorded  to  minorities  by  the 
treaties .  One  school  of  statesmen  argues 
that  the  authors  of  the  pledges  did  not 
intend  to  create,  in  each  state  affected, 
permanent  alien  masses  preserving  their 
own  language,  schools,  and  culture,  but 
merely  agreed  to  guarantee  civil  equality 
and  "to  prepare  little  by  little  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
complete  unity."  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  leading  French  commentators 
— with  ease,  now  that  France  has  gath- 
ered under  her  flag  practically  all  her 
nationals  in  Europe  and  many  other 
people  besides.  But  the  Germans  and 
the  Magyars  accept  no  such  judgment. 
With  legal  correctness,  they  point  out 
that  the  language  of  the  treaties  is  posi- 
tive, that  it  does  not  insure  the  rights  of 
minorities  as  mere   "temporary  privi- 


leges" to  be  sheared  down  little  by  little 
to  final  extinction. 

If  the  Russians,  unhampered  by  trea- 
ties and  equipped  with  all  the  engines  of 
police,  could  not  extinguish  Polish  na- 
tionalism, if  Germany  could  not  silence 
protests  in  Lorraine,  if  Austria  could  not 
put  out  the  smoldering  fires  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Drava,  are  we  to 
imagine  that  measures  of  suppression 
and  verbal  declarations  will  transform 
Germans  into  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and 
Serbs  .^  Poetic  justice  may  require  the 
oppressed  of  to-day  to  drink  deep  of  the 
medicine  they  dished  out  so  lavishly 
yesterday,  but  the  enduring  peace  of 
Europe  must  rest  on  other  principles. 


Bigger  and  better  armaments,  sharper 
commercial  rivalries,  and  continued  agi- 
tations of  minorities — these  are  the  old 
disturbing  factors  and  they  remain.  To 
them  has  been  added  another:  the  clause 
of  the  Versailles  treaty  which  places  the 
sole  responsibility  for  the  World  War  on 
the  Central  Powers.  This  judgment  was 
based  on  a  report  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  Allied  Governments  "on  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Authors  of  the  War 
and  on  Sanctions . ' '  The  report  declares : 
"The  war  was  deliberately  planned  by 
the  Central  Powers  and  by  their  allies, 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  is  the  result  of 
actions  which  were  committed  with  pre- 
meditation and  intentionally,  in  order  to 
make  it  inevitable."  No  statement  could 
be  more  sweeping  or  conclusive.  The 
Central  Powers  and  their  allies  are  black; 
the  Entente  Allies  and  their  Associates 
are  white.  Hence,  to  believe  the  very 
pure  in  heart,  the  Germans  are  moral 
outlaws  who  sprang  the  horrible  war 
on  innocent,  peace-loving  nations.  For 
that  wickedness,  Germany  is  to  be 
squeezed  "until  you  can  hear  the  pips 
squeak,"  to  employ  the  graceful  language 
of  Sir  Eric  Geddes. 

Since  that  categorical  verdict  was 
rendered  many  things  have  happened. 
As    everyone    knows,    revolution    has 
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broken  the  seal  on  the  archives  of  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria;  England  has 
published  judiciously  selected  papers; 
participants  in  the  great  affair  have 
printed  letters  and  memoirs;  confessions 
have  poured  from  the  press;  trials  have 
unearthed  evidence;  and  professorial 
dust-sifters  have  searched  nooks  and 
crannies.  With  what  results?  Not  a 
single  outstanding  scholar  among  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers — Renou- 
vin,  Fabre-Luce,  Gooch,  and  Fay,  for 
example — who  has  examined  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  believes  in  the  Paris 
doctrine  that  the  Central  Powers  and 
their  Allies  must  bear  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  plunging  Europe  into  hell. 

Moreover,  actors  in  the  drama,  such  as 
Grey,  Lloyd  George,  and  Poincare,  now 
openly  say  that  the  War  had  its  roots  in 
ancient  rivalries  in  which  all  the  bellig- 
erents participated.  Poincare  himself 
confessed  in  1925:  "I  do  not  claim  that 
Austria  or  Germany,  in  this  first  phase, 
had  a  conscious  thought-out  intention  of 
provoking  a  general  war.  No  existing 
document  gives  us  the  right  to  suppose 
that,  at  that  time,  they  had  planned  any- 
thing so  systematic."  In  the  same  year, 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  speaking  of  the  real 
origins  of  the  War,  said:  "The  enormous 
growth  of  armaments  in  Europe,  the  sense 
of  m security  and  fear  caused  by  them — it 
was  these  that  made  the  war  inevitable." 

Naturally  the  Germans  make  the  most 
of  these  revelations.  Some  of  them  ac- 
cept the  theory  of  ''divided  responsibil- 
ity," while  others  go  so  far  as  to  picture 
their  country  in  shining  innocence 
ravaged  by  wicked  buccaneers.  Though 
divided  as  to  the  exact  degree  of  guilt  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Central  Powers,  they 
all  unite  in  protesting  against  the  Ver- 
sailles verdict.  It  is  false,  they  contend, 
and  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind 
supports  them  in  that  conclusion.  If 
(icrmany  must  bear  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  burden,  still  it  is  false. 

Day  by  day,  the  flood  of  German  liter- 
ature on  the  war-guilt  question  rises;  a 
monthly  magazine.  Die  Kricgsschuld- 
frofjc,  devoted  to  the  subject,  supplies 


highly  combustible  fuel  for  those  who  de- 
mand a  revision  of  the  judgment  ren- 
dered in  1919.  Many  who  support  this 
demand  have  in  mind  discrediting  the 
whole  Versailles  settlement;  others  wish 
to  whitewash  the  Kaiser  and  prepare  for 
a  restoration;  others,  it  may  be  assumed, 
are  as  much  interested  in  the  truth  as 
professors  in  England  or  France,  or,  pos- 
sibly, the  United  States;  all,  feeling  the 
injustice  of  the  decision,  seek  to  remove 
from  their  country  the  moral  obliquity 
associated  with  "sole  responsibility." 
While  the  judgment  stands  unchanged  in 
the  book  of  doom,  the  resentment  will  in- 
crease, making  sincere  European  co- 
operation all  the  more  difficult. 

Of  the  huge  bill  for  damages  imposed 
on  the  Central  Powers  and  their  allies 
and  in  process  of  collection  under  the 
Dawes  and  other  plans,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak,  in  considering  the 
prospects  of  peace;  oceans  of  ink  have 
been  spilt  on  this  subject.  As  long  as 
Germany  can  borrow  from  the  United 
States  enough  to  offset  her  annual 
installments,  all  may  go  well — until  Ger- 
many must  pay  back  what  she  has  bor- 
rowed. Perhaps  then  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence will  intervene.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  if  France  is  to  stand  astride  the 
Rhine  for  thirty  or  fifty  years  "to  collect 
the  last  sou"  under  the  Versailles  verdict, 
cheerful  reconciliation  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  Europe,  no  matter  how  many 
"solemn  hushes"  fall  upon  peace  con- 
ferences. Only  a  definite  settlement  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  can  remove  this 
source  of  irritation.  Perhaps  such  a  re- 
consideration is  impossible;  if  so  then 
peace  is  imj)ossible,  whatever  the  pledges 
in  mk  and  sealing  wax. 

XT 

Finally,  there  are  the  Balkans.  Fuel 
for  an  outbreak  is  already  piled  high  in 
that  troublesome  region  and  wisps  of 
smoke  swirl  now  east,  now  west,  now  l 
north,  now  south.  It  was  in  Bosnia  that 
one  of  the  powder  trains  was  fired  by 
the  Serb  assassin  in  1914.     For  centuries 
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the  Balkans  have  kept  Europe  in  turmoil, 
or  if  you  like,  the  great  powers  have  kept 
the  Balkans  in  turmoil.  In  any  case, 
nothing  is  settled  there  as  a  result  of  the 
great  settlement. 

For  every  ill  cured  another  has  been 
created.  Where  Croats  and  Rumanians 
once  groaned  under  Hungarian  authority 
Magyars  now  groan  under  Rumanian 
and  Jugoslav  dominion.  Fires  still  burn 
in  Macedonia — in  spite  of  all  the  Jugo- 
slavs have  done  to  maintain  order,  in- 
troduce civilization,  and  solve  the  land 
question.  Bulgaria,  stripped  of  win- 
nings by  Serbia  and  Greece  in  1912  and 
deprived  of  rich  lands  at  the  Paris  ad- 
judication, beats  plowshares  into  swords 
and  looks  abroad  for  allies.  With  the 
consent  of  the  powers,  Italy  has  taken 
possession  of  Albania,  through  economic 
and  military  measures;  and  Roman  im- 
perialists continue,  as  in  1915,  to  regard 
the  Dalmatian  coast  as  their  rightful 
heritage,  even  though  it  is  inhabited 
mainly  by  South  Slavs. 

In  this  seething  cauldron,  England, 
France,  and  Italy  stir  continuously,  ever 
mindful  of  "national  interest"  as  they 
watch  it  bubble  and  boil.  One  day, 
Italy  announces  a  marching  army  of  five 
million  men;  the  next  day  American 
bankers  furnish  Rome  with  cash  for  ex- 
perimentation; a  little  later,  a  responsible 


English  statesman  gives  personal  en- 
couragement to  Mussolini;  then  the 
morning  paper  announces  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes — a  defensive  alliance,  it  is  true 
and  of  course,  but  an  alliance  prepared 
for  eventualities.  French  airmen  fly 
(commercial)  airplanes  in  Jugoslavia  and 
the  military  men  hold  "conversations." 
Arms  on  their  way  from  Italy  to  Hun- 
gary are  unearthed.  A  murder  in 
Macedonia,  it  is  alleged,  is  financed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  Serbs  come 
to  terms  with  the  Italian  government; 
the  Croats  threaten  secession.  Greece 
staggers  through  one  dictatorship  after 
another  back  to  Venizelos,  waiting  on 
eventualities  also. 

Only  two  familiar  faces  are  absent  or 
at  least  dimly  seen:  Russia  and  Austria; 
but  Russia  pauses  and  Austria  hopes — 
trusting  perhaps  to  a  union  with  Ger- 
many. If  Trotsky  is  exiled  for  urging 
Russia  to  arm  for  the  approaching  crisis 
(among  other  things),  Moscow  has  not 
turned  pacifist.  Austria,  cherishing  her 
old  belief  that  she  will  be  present  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  continues  to  use  the 
great  war  office  built  in  Von  Tirpitz  style. 

Then  is  there  nothing  new  under  the 
sun?  Verily,  a  few  novel  twists  in  the  web 
of  fate.  They  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  article  of  this  series. 
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"HAT  had  we  better  do  with 
the  bird,  Nora?" 

I  don't  know,  I'm  sure. 
Lou  wouldn't  ever  take  care  of  it.  Not 
now." 

"No,  not  now." 

"But  I  wouldn't  want  it.  I  don't 
like  the  things.  I  don't  know  about  you, 
Grace,  but  I  can't  stand  havin'  them 
around." 

"Well,  I'm  the  same  way.  They 
make  such  a  mess." 

The  fat  woman  called  Grace  brushed  a 
strand  of  graying  hair  out  of  her  eyes 
and  drew  the  back  of  her  hand  across 
her  perspiring  brow.  Little  beads  of 
moisture  glistened  upon  her  lips. 

"My,  it's  warm!"  she  said. 

Nora  made  no  reply  but  stood  gazing 
out  of  the  window,  her  hands  resting  on 
her  broad  hips. 

"Shall  we  go  down,  now?" 
asked  a  little  later. 

"No,  we'd  better  stay  here,  I 
They  wouldn't  want  us  around 
stairs." 

"No,  I  guess  they  wouldn't, 
only  bo  in  the  way." 

"When  he  goes  away  then  we'll 
down." 

"Will  they  take  her  down  to  his 
place?" 

"I  exp>ect  so.  They  mostly  do  now. 
Undertakers  don't  like  to  work  out  any 
more." 

"Doesn't  seem  right,  some  ways. 
It  always  used  to  be  different.  They 
used  to  come  to  the  house  and  bring 
their  things." 


Grace 

guess, 
down- 

We'd 


go 


"But  then,  again,"  said  Nora,  "they 
can  do  it  better  at  their  own  place. 
Like  a  hospital,  they  got  everything 
there." 

Grace  rocked  as  she  sat  waiting  for 
Nora  to  tell  her  of  the  departure  of  the 
party  downstairs.  Her  legs  were  short, 
and  her  feet  left  the  floor  each  time  she 
rocked.  Her  toes  pointed  outward  and 
upward,  clumsily,  below  the  hem  of  her 
modestly  short  skirt. 

"They  certainly  had  a  nice  home, 
Nora." 

"Well,  they  had  everything  they 
needed  to  live  comfortable.  Lou  bought 
her  everything  she  wanted." 

"He  certainly  did.  Many's  the  time 
he'd  come  down  from  Chicago  on 
Charley's  train.  Charley 'd  come  home 
and  say,  *Lou  Nesbit  rode  down  with 
me  to-day,'  and  the  next  day  Eflie'd 
walk  out  with  a  new  dress  on,  or  new 
shoes,  or  something." 

"Just  like  him.  He  sure  done  every- 
thing for  that  girl.  Plenty  girls  you  and 
I  know  around  here  would 've  been  glad 
of  the  chance." 

Grace's  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  raised 
a  fat  hand  to  hide  a  grin. 

"We  both  ought  to  know,  oughtn't 
we,  rsora.'' 

Nora  made  no  reply  but  continued  in 
silence  to  examine  the  blue  celluloid 
toilet  set  ranged  on  the  dresser  top. 
She  i)icked  uj>  the  hand  mirror  and  con- 
sidered her  own  reflection.  I>ou  would 
be  lonesome  now.     Poor  Ix)u. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  came  up  to 
them  from  downstairs.     Voices,  too. 
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"Look  out,  Joe.  Don't  scratch  the 
do6r." 

Grace  got  up  and  joined  Nora  at  the 
window.  The  porch  roof  hid  the  men 
until  they  were  on  the  walk,  moving  with 
short  quick  steps,  walking  on  their 
heels  with  their  toes  curled  up  as  men 
do  who  carry  a  heavy  burden  between 
them.  Two  men  carried  a  stretcher. 
On  it  was  a  form  that  was  wholly  covered 
with  white  muslin — a  large  sheet  with 
the  undertaker's  initials  cross-stitched 
in  red  at  the  corner.  The  two  men  who 
carried  the  stretcher  were  hatless.  One 
of  them  was  coatless  and  had  his  sleeves 
rolled  up.  A  third  man  passed  them 
as  they  crossed  the  lawn,  and  opened 
the  double  door  in  the  rear  end  of 
the  hearse.  He  wore  a  black  suit  and 
gloves. 

The  coatless  man  deposited  his  end 
of  the  stretcher  inside  the  doors  of  the 
hearse.  While  the  other  man  pushed 
the  stretcher  in  he  returned  to  the  house 
and  got  his  coat  and  the  hats  they  had 
both  left  behind. 

The  three  men  then  climbed  up  on  to 
the  chauffeur's  seat,  and  the  hearse 
bumped  away  down  the  rough  street. 

"Well,"  said  Nora,  "we  might  as  well 
go  down  now." 

She  led  the  way,  and  Grace  followed 
closely  behind  her,  gripping  the  banister 
tightly  as  she  descended  the  stairs. 

"I  have  to  be  so  careful  coming  down 
stairs,"  she  said  when  they  had  reached 
the  floor  below.  "My  ankles  are  so 
small  I'm  not  very  steady." 

"She  was  a  good  housekeeper,"  said 
Nora,  rubbing  her  index  finger  along 
the  beading  of  the  newel  post. 

"Off  and  on,"  said  Grace.  "She  had 
streaks.  One  day  she'd  be  good ;  another 
day  her  sink  would  be  piled  full  of 
dishes,  and  dust  everywhere.  I  never 
saw  such  a  woman." 

Nora  cast  a  disapproving  glance  at 
Grace.     She  picked  up  a  small  satchel. 

"Ill  just  slip  into  a  house  dress,"  she 
said.  "I  didn't  want  to  wear  it  on  the 
car."^' 

"I'll  go  out  to  the  kitchen  and  start." 


"Make  sure  it's  aired  out  good  before 
you  go  in." 

Grace  opened  the  kitchen  door  cau- 
tiously. 

"They  opened  all  the  windows,"  she 
called  back  over  her  shoulder.  "But 
it's  still  pretty  strong." 

She  closed  the  door  again  and  came 
back  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

"  Guess  we'd  better  wait  a  little,  Nora. 
Funny,  it  don't  smell  much  out  here." 

"She  stuffed  all  the  cracks  around  the 
door  before  she  turned  it  on,  they  said." 

"I  know.     But  even  so." 

Nora  was  ready. 

The  two  women  looked  about  them. 

"Seems  to  be  pretty  tidy.  I  don't 
see  a  thing  to  do." 

They  went  from  room  to  room. 
Everything  was  in  order.  No  dust 
stood  upon  any  of  the  furniture;  the 
china  was  neatly  arranged  behind  the 
glass  doors  of  its  closet;  upon  a  doily 
in  the  center  of  the  dining  table  stood  a 
vase  of  roses,  slightly  wilted. 

"She  was  a  great  one  for  having 
flowers  around,"  said  Nora.  "Never 
raised  any,  but  she  was  always  buying 
'em." 

"These  are  kind  of  wilted.  The  gas 
done  it,  I  suppose." 

"They're  hardly  wilted  enough  to 
throw  out  though,  do  you  think.?" 

"I  wouldn't  throw  them  out  if  they 
was  mine." 

"What '11  Lou  think  when  he  gets 
home.?" 

"Oh,  I'd  leave  'em.  She  always  had 
some  around." 

"Well,  there's  only  the  kitchen  then. 
We'd  better  go  out  there,  I  guess,  and 
redd  up.     I  guess  it's  safe." 

Together  they  went  out  into  the 
kitchen. 

"Nothing  to  do  here,  only  clean  up 
after  those  men." 

Grace  picked  up  a  cigarette  butt 
from  the  floor  where  it  had  been  ground 
out  under  a  heel.  Nora  washed  some 
ashes  out  of  the  sink. 

"Where  was  she,  do  you  know, 
Grace?" 
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**VVIiy,  jiisl  lioir,   I   <,mi(ss.      Laid  her  "(I race,    T    doiri    like    to   sf)oak    dis- 

lu'.'id  on  I  he  oven  door  on  llicsc  |)ill()\vs.  rcsju'cl  Inl  of  [.\iv  dead." 

r'irsl  sIk'  luriK'd  on  all  llic  bnriKMs,  full  "Neither  do  I,  Nora."     (irace  spoke 

tilt.     They    was    all    K*>'''      when    they  a  little  resentfnily.     She  disliked  being 

I'onnd  her."  put  upon   the  defensive.     "JJut  truth's 

•"reh-lch.     Just  lo  Ihink!     Afler  all  truth,"    she    went    on.     "It    isn't    like 

he  done  foi-  her,"  said  Nora.  sayin'  she  was  a  had  woman.     Just  they 

"She  was  a  (pieer  one.      Never  went  di<ln't   ^'et  alon^j;  like  they  should,  spite 

about  inueh  with  folks  around  here."  of  all  he  done  for  her." 

"Why  do  you  suppose      ?"  \\'hen    they    had   washed    their  dishes 

"Lord  only   knous.      I  can't   see  how  and  put   them  away  they  w(>nt  into  the 

a  body  could.  '  h\  in;^'  room  to  await  Lou's  return. 

They    sou;^^lil    moic    work    to   do    but  "  \ Onder's     where     the    cage    always 

could  llnd  none.  used   to  han^,"  said  Graee,  pointing  to 

"l^'umiiest      thin^^     is     the     \\:iy     she  a  brass  bracket    that  extended  from  the 

cleane<l   the  whole  house  up  lirst,  '  said  window  fianie. 

Nora.  "She    must     ha\'e    taken    it     upstairs 

"Trobably      knew      folks      would      be  wit  h  her,  nij^hts." 

comiuf^Mn."  'Wo,    !'\t'   seen    it    there  after   they'd 

"I'here   doesn't    seem    to    be   a    thing  gone    to    bed.     'I'he    strei't    light   shines 

to  do."  through  from  that  other  window.     ^ Ou 

"Somebody    ought    to    be    hei'e    when  could  see  I  he  shadow  of  the  eage  from  the 

he  comes  in."  sidewalk.     Their  shades  was  always  up." 

"W  hen's    he   coming?      Did    anybody  "  iJut    it's    u|)    there.     And    the    scarf 

say.^"  she    used    to    hang   o\'er    it    nights    was 

"I     <lon't     know.     'I'hey     wired     him  haiigin'  on  it ." 

firs!    thing  this  morning,      lie  can't   get  "I  know.      Rut  she  didn't  do  it  other 

hei-e  till  the   2  Ai).      That's  your  brother  times.      ;\nywa\',  there  wasn't  any  hook 

(harley's  train,  isn't   it?"  up  there." 

"Yes.      We  ought   to  wait,   I  suppose.  "'I'hat's     right.      There     wasn't     any 

\\V  can  pick  up  a  lunch."  hook." 

I'rom     the     well-stocked     larder    they  "She  wouldn't    take  it  uj)  night   after 

selected  a  meal  and  laid  it  on  the  kitchen  night  and  .set  it  on  the  dres.ser  that  way." 

table.  "No,  I  guess  not.      Jt  .seems  funny." 

"W'herc'd     she     come     from,      Nora?  "The  oidy   thing  in   the  house  out  of 

Did  you  e\ei-  hcai?"  place.      .Ml  redd   up  nice  and  the  dishes 

"Out    I'ast    some    place.      Tittsburgh,  washed.      .Vnd  t  he  canary  set  tin'  on  her 

Philadelphia    ...    I  don't   know."  dresser  upstairs." 

"Seemed  odd  to  nic  he'd  marry  a  girl  "(irace,"    Nora    spoke    rapidly,    with 

from  way  ofl. some  place."  sudden    ins|)iralion.      "Do  you   suppo.se 

"It  wasn't  as  if  .    .  ."      Nora  <lid  not  she  took  it    \i\)  thtre  on  account  of  the 

llnisli  t  In- sentence.      Self-consciously  she  gas?" 

adjusted     her     liou.se    dress,    smoothing  (Irace     stop|)ed     rocking,     and     both 

out    the  skirl    from   the  gathering  at    the  women     lookt'd     at     eac-h     other     for    a 

waist.  f(>eling  of  I  he  collar  a(  the  back  of  moment,  their  eyes  .staring, 

her  neck.  "Like    as    iiot,"    (Irace    whispered    at 

None   of    Nora's    motions    was    unob-  last.      "Did  you  ever.      Planned  every- 

served  by  (Irace.     She  turned  the  con-  thing  out." 

versation    back    ui)()n    Fffie.      "She   cer-  "  Lvcrs'     little     thing,"     said     Nora, 

tainly     was     a     (pieer     one."     she  .said.  nodding  her  head.      "l\)orlx)u!" 

"Always    makin'    it    uneomfortflhle    for  "I'll   go   up  and   get    it,"  .said   (Iraee, 

Lou,  from  what   I've  heard  tell."  rising   hastily.     Lou   must   not  see   the 
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cage  that  way,  upstairs.  He  must  not. 
"It  shouldn't  be  settm'  there,"  she 
called  back  to  Nora  defensively  as  she 
started  up  the  stairs. 

Nora  sat  in  guilty  silence  and  listened 
to  Grace  laboriously  climbing  the  stairs. 
Some  ways,  it  wasn't  exactly  fair  to 
Effie.  Or  to  Lou.  Grace  returned  with 
the  bird  in  its  cage.  Nora  was  looking 
out  of  the  window.  Grace  hung  the 
cage  again  on  its  hook  and  then  sat 
down,  a  little  short  of  breath. 

They  could  hear  the  clock  in  the  hall 
ticking  insistently  in  the  hot  noon. 

"I  never  see  the  beat,"  she  said  at 
length,  and  her  eyes  met  Nora's  steadily. 

A  whistle  sounded  in  the  distance. 

"There.  That's  the  2 :10,"  said  Grace. 
"Lou  will  be  coming  soon,  I  expect." 

"I  expect  so." 

"Probably  take  a  taxi,  a  time  like 
this." 

"Like  as  not,"  said  Nora.  "He'll  be 
comin'  in  a  few  minutes  now." 

They  withdrew  from  the  window  a 
little  distance  so  that  they  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  street,  but  kept  their  eyes 
upon  the  corner  where  the  taxi  would 
turn  in  off  the  Avenue.  Nora  looked 
at  the  clock  at  brief  intervals,  nervously. 

The  cab  came  to  a  stop  abruptly,  and 
a  stranger  alighted.  They  thought  at 
first  that  it  was  Lou,  stooping  as  he 
emerged  from  the  cab,  his  face  concealed 
with  a  soft  hat  drawn  low.  But  they 
knew  even  before  he  turned  toward 
the  house,  while  he  was  paying  the  driver, 
that  it  was  not  Lou.  He  was  not  as  tall 
as  Lou  and  he  stood  with  his  feet  apart, 
aggressively. 

Grace  and  Nora  looked  at  each  other 
in  uncertainty. 

"Who's  that?"  Grace  whispered. 

Nora  looked  again  at  the  advancing 
figure  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  She 
hurried  to  the  door  so  that  the  stranger 
would  not  set  the  door-bell  jangling  in 
the  quiet  house. 

He  came  into  the  house  briskly  and 
without  introducing  himself. 

"Lou's  coming  on  the  4:25,"  he  said. 
"They    were    down    at    the    dunes.     I 


'phoned  them  when  the  wire  came, 
but  Mae  said  they  couldn't  catch  the 
2:10." 

Nora  said,  "You're  a  friend  of  Lou's, 
then.?" 

"I'll  say,"  the  man  replied,  laughing 
easily.  "Ivnown  him  for  years.  Say, 
it  was  too  bad  about  his  wife  going  that 
way." 

His  unconcern  was  terrifying  to  the 
two  women.  He  extended  his  hand. 
"Corbin's  my  name." 

"We're  old  friends  of  Mr.  Nesbit, 
too,"  said  Nora  coldly.  "We  came  to 
see  what  we  could  do." 

"  That's  better  than  having  strangers," 
said  Corbin.  "Better  than  me,  even. 
'Course  I  never  knew  Mrs.  Lou.  He'll 
appreciate  your  coming." 

"Won't  you  set  down,  Mr.  Corbin.?" 
said  Grace. 

"Thanks,  I  will." 

"Would  you  like  a  drink  of  cold  water 
after  your  ride.?" 

"Yes,  thanks,  I  would." 

Grace  departed  to  the  kitchen.  They 
could  hear  the  water  running  in  the 
sink.  Grace  was  waiting  for  it  to  get 
cold.  Corbin  fumbled  with  his  watch 
chain,  conscious  of  Nora's  hostile  scru- 
tiny. 

"She  .  .  .  they  ..."  he  began, 
hesitantly. 

"They've  taken  her  to  the  under- 
taking parlor.     Downtown." 

"  Oh,  yes.  That's  wise."  Mr.  Corbin 
cleared  his  throat. 

"It's  too  bad  Lou  couldn't  have  come 
with  you.  It  will  be  a  lonesome  ride 
for  him." 

"Well,  I  would  have  waited,  only  he 
wanted  me  to  come  ahead  and  see  that 
everything  was  all  right.  And  so  there 
would  be  somebody  here  when  he  came. 
You  know  how  it  is." 

Nora  nodded. 

"Probably  he  didn't  realize  you  folks 
would  come  in.  And,  anyway,  Mae  will 
be  with  him." 

"Mae?" 

"Yes.     Mae's  mv  sister." 

"Oh!" 
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Grace  entered  with  a  glass  of  water. 

"Thanks,"  said  Corbin.  He  drank 
it  at  one  draught. 

'*Lou  is  coming  with  Mr.  Corbin's 
sister,"  said  Nora  to  Grace. 

*'0h!" 

Corbin  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 
The  clock  in  the  hall  became  audible 
again. 

"You  live  in  Chicago,  !Mr.  Corbin.^" 
asked  Grace. 

"Yes.     South  Side.     We  like  it  there." 

"Lou  is  in  Chicago  a  good  deal  on 
business.  We  don't  see  him  much  here, 
any  more." 

"No,  I  expect  not.  He's  there  quite 
a  lot."     Corbin  looked  at  his  watch. 

"I've  always  felt  sorry  for  him  having 
to  be  away  from  home  so  much.  He 
had  such  a  nice  home,  too." 

"Well,  he  always  said  our  place  was 
just  like  home  to  him.  We  always 
used  to  tell  him  he  ought  to  move  up  to 
Chi,  but  he  couldn't  see  it.  And  then, 
his  wife  didn't  want  to  come,  I  guess." 

"No.     I  guess  she  liked  it  here." 

"Just  a  small-town  girl,  hey.^"  said 
Corbin. 

Grace  and  Nora  stiffened  in  their 
chairs  at  his  tone. 

"It  sure  was  too  bad  about  her," 
Corbin  went  on.  "But  then,  it  may  be 
all  for  the  best." 

"Well,  those  things  are  pretty  hard 
to  understand  sometimes,  Mr.  Corbin," 
said  Grace.  "God  moves  in  a  mysteri- 
ous way." 

"I  guess  they  weren't  very  happy 
together.  Seems  too  bad  to  say  it. 
But  from  what  Mae  tells  me,  they  didn't 
get  along  any  too  good." 

Nora,  looking  in  the  mirror  upstairs, 
had  wondered  what  Lou  would  do  in 
his  loneliness.  To  Grace,  handling  the 
things  in  the  kitchen,  it  had  occurred 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for 


three  people  in  Lou's  house.  And 
Charley  would  pay  for  his  keep. 

Corbin  was  still  talking. 

"Funny  how  we  got  the  message. 
You  see,  the  three  of  us  had  gone  down 
to  the  dunes.  We  went  down  Saturday, 
but  I  had  to  come  back  up  to  town  on 
business  day  before  yesterday.  So  I 
was  in  the  apartment  when  the  wire 
came.  Otherwise  we  mightn't  have 
got  it." 

Lou  and  Mae  were  at  the  dunes. 
This  was  one  of  Lou's  business  trips. 

Grace  looked  at  the  clock.  Her  face 
felt  hot,  and  she  could  not  see  the  hands 
clearly.  "I'll  just  have  to  be  going. 
I'll  have  to  get  Charley's  dinner." 

Both  women  looked  at  Corbin. 

"You  see,  we  came  early  this  morn- 
ing," said  Nora,  rising.  "Ever\i:hing 
is  straightened  up,  I  guess.  There  was 
hardly  an\i:hing  to  do.  Just  out  there." 
She  pointed  to  the  kitchen. 

"Well,  Lou  will  appreciate  it  a  lot." 
He  turned  to  Nora.  "Can't  you  stay 
till  they  come?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't,"  she  said,  looking 
past  Corbin  at  the  bird  cage.  "We 
thought  he'd  be  in  on  the  2:10." 

"Who  shall  I  tell  him  was  here.^" 

"Oh,  he'll  know,  I  imagine." 

The  two  women  put  on  their  hats  and 
left  the  house.  Grace  walked  to  the 
Avenue  with  Nora  who  had  to  wait  for 
a  street  car. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  l)eat.^"  said 
Nora  when  they  had  walked  a  little 
distance. 

"Poor  EflSe,"  said  Grace.  "Just  as 
sweet  and  forgiving.  She  done  ever>'- 
thing  for  him." 

"And  so  good-hearted.  Look  at  that 
bird  now,  for  example." 

"I  know,  I  don't  see  how  Lou 
could  treat  her  so." 


YOUNG  MEN  ON  THE  MAKE 

BY  HENRY  F.  PRINGLE 


THEY  are  well  dressed,  poised  and 
charming.  They  know  their  Syos- 
set  and  their  Newport.  They 
read  the  correct  books,  see  the  smart 
plays,  and  can  discuss,  with  no  small 
degree  of  surface  intelligence,  the  right 
things.  Over  the  week-end  they  are  in 
town  from  New  Haven,  Cambridge,  and 
Princeton — in  the  majority  of  cases  from 
New  Haven — and  they  are  the  Young 
Men  on  the  Make. 

To  these  young  men  college  is  not  a 
joyous  haven  in  which  to  spend  four  idle 
years  amid  song  and  beer  and  football. 
They  waste  no  precious  hours  in  brawls 
with  the  city  constabulary  or  decorating 
the  town  pump  with  the  class  numerals. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  dimpled 
darlings  of  the  chorus  fail  to  lure  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  entirely 
uninterested  in  the  academic  aspects  and 
cultural  opportunities  of  university  life, 
for  the  young  men  on  the  make  are 
intensely  aware  that  college  is  a  proving- 
ground,  where  the  first  vital  steps 
toward  a  material  success  after  gradua- 
tion must  be  taken.  If  one  is  active, 
industrious,  and  prudent,  particularly  if 
one  does  not  "make  mistakes,"  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  progress  may  be 
achieved.  Gifted  with  shrewdness  rather 
than  intelligence,  these  young  men  know 
that  distinctions  attained  outside  of  the 
classrooms  will  bring  the  honoraria  that 
pave  the  way  to  success  in  the  business 
and  professional  world. 

It  is,  let  us  assume,  Class  Day  on  the 
campus  of  a  large  American  university. 
The  seniors,  accompanied  by  proud 
parents  and  friends,  parade  in  cap  and 
gown  to  the  stadium  where  the  exercises 


will  be  held.  The  more  prominent 
members  of  the  class  serve  as  marshals 
in  the  procession  and  those  who  have 
been  particularly  distinguished  are  the 
Class  Orator,  the  Class  Poet,  the  Class 
Prophet,  and  the  Class  Historian.  They 
arise,  while  their  fellows  gaze  in  envy,  to 
speak  their  little  pieces,  and  the  alumni, 
back  for  the  occasion,  murmur  in  ap- 
proval that  they  are  "typical"  Princeton 
or  Harvard  or  Cornell  or  Yale  or  Dart- 
mouth men.  Most  of  the  Class  Day 
celebrities,  of  course,  owe  their  promi- 
nence to  athletics;  for  football  and  crew 
and  track  are  still  the  simplest  media  by 
which  to  attain  collegiate  distinction. 
A  few,  however,  have  edited  the  college 
newspaper  and  literary  magazine,  have 
managed  the  teams,  or  have  shown  in 
various  ways  other  than  brawny  talents. 
They  have,  at  all  events,  "done  some- 
thing" for  their  Alma  Mater.  It  is  said 
of  them  that  they  have  "paid  their  debt " 
by  battling  on  the  athletic  field,  by 
managing  the  crew  or  the  college  daily; 
and  so  they  win  the  benign  approval  of 
the  alumni.  It  would,  obviously,  be 
difficult  for  any  alumnus  to  explain  how 
this  has  advanced  the  Alma  Mater  to 
greater  things,  since  aU  universities 
profess  to  be  educational  and  not  physi- 
cal training  institutions.  But  he  ap- 
proves none  the  less  and  he  beams  with 
satisfaction  upon  the  youths  who  shine 
at  the  Class  Day  exercises. 

"Go  out  for  something!"  the  modern 
father  often  advises  a  son  about  to  leave 
for  college.  "I  don't  mean  that  you 
should  do  no  studying  at  all.  Study  is 
fine  stuff,  and  you  want  to  be  careful  not 
to  flunk  or  get  put  on  probation.     But 
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it's  the  contacts  you  make  on  the  teams 
or  the  college  paper  that  really  count  and 
will  help  you  later  on.  You  learn  self- 
assurance,  courage,  and  initiative  by  play- 
ing football.  You  find  out  how  an  office 
is  run  by  being  on  the  campus  daily." 

In  the  majority  of  cases  an  under- 
graduate becomes  involved  in  the  "extra- 
curricular" life  of  his  college  for  two 
reasons :  he  shares  the  vague  feeling  that 
he  owes  a  debt  to  the  college  and  believes 
he  can  discharge  it  by  going  out  for  the 
team;  second,  he  has  a  perfectly  normal 
desire  to  stand  out  from  the  herd.  But 
on  every  American  campus  there  are 
certain  young  men  who  already  view 
life  with  a  coldly  material  eye.  As 
clever  as  they  are  calculating,  they 
engage  in  no  college  activity  and  make 
no  friendships  with  classmates  unless 
they  see — men  of  vision  that  they 
are — the  probability  of  future  cash 
dividends.  Thus  they  study  just  enough 
to  remain  in  college,  and  are  furiously 
busy  elsewhere  in  more  important  ways. 
So  when  the  great  Joe  Banks,  ail-Amer- 
ican fullback,  makes  a  seventy-yard  run 
in  the  big  game,  he  may  be  doing  it,  not 
so  much  for  dear  old  Harvard,  as  because 
the  Stock  Exchange  House  of  Travis  & 
Whitney  (John  Travis  was  Harvard  '94) 
will  hear  of  it  and  offer  him  a  job.  The 
hard-working  freshman,  lathering  him- 
self to  exhaustion  in  an  editorial  com- 
petition for  the  Yale  News,  may  not  be 
moved  in  the  slightest  by  his  potential 
debt  to  Yale;  he  knows  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  News  makes  a  senior  society 
and  that  '*  senior  society  men  are  taken 
care  of  when  they  get  out."  With  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  future,  the  young 
men  on  the  make  realize  that  under- 
graduate prominence  is  the  only  course 
whicli  is  compulsory  and  not  an  elective. 
All  must  take  it. 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  wholly  new 
state  of  affairs.  For  decades,  among  the 
students  at  all  American  colleges,  there 
have  been  a  few  exceptionally  ambitious 
youths  who  have  adapted  to  their  own 
uses  the  existing  social,  political,  and 
extra-curricular    systems.     To     |)ut     it 


another  way,  the  go-getting  college  boy 
has  made  himself  socially  acceptable,  has 
sought  election  to  class  office,  and  has 
been  very  busy  in  athletics,  if  qualified, 
and  in  other  activities  if  he  lacked 
superior  physique.  There  must  be  a 
number  of  respected  millionaires  to-day 
who,  if  they  chose  to  tell  the  real  facts  of 
their  success,  would  admit  that  their 
start  dated  back  to  bright  college  years. 
In  those  days  the  young  men  worked 
alone.  In  a  sense  they  blazed  the  trails. 
To-day  those  trails  are  clearly  marked, 
and  the  student  who  has  the  inclination, 
the  energy,  and  the  necessary  talents 
can  follow  without  great  difficulty. 

It  is  amusing,  in  the  fight  of  all  this,  to 
hear  university  presidents  utter  long 
speeches  praising  the  universal  idealism 
of  the  college  man.  Many  an  under- 
graduate, one  is  forced  to  believe, 
bothers  very  little  about  idealism.  He 
is  attempting,  in  the  smaller  circle  of 
college  activities,  to  do  what  his  oppor- 
tunist elders  attempt  in  adult  communi- 
ties. It  is  not  without  significance, 
perhaps,  that  repeatedly  during  the  last 
campaign  a  straw  vote  at  some  university 
showed  a  marked  student  preference  for 
the  Republican  Party  while  the  faculty 
at  the  identical  institution  favored 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  Perhaps  materialism 
is  permeating  student  life  to  an  unprec- 
edented degree  and  carries  with  it  an 
attitude  of  extreme  conservatism. 

At  the  risk  of  generalizing,  one  might 
say  that  wherever  in  an  American  college 
there  are  social  clubs  or  fraternities — 
and  that  is  everywhere — they  are  used 
by  bright  young  men  as  stepping  stones 
for  a  successful  career.  Xwd  because  the 
colleges  in  the  East  are  older,  because 
their  clubs  and  fraternities  mean  more, 
their  systems  seem  peculiarly  suited  to 
these  purposes.  Let  us  consider,  quite 
without  malice  and  in  the  calm  light  of 
im])artial  research,  the  opportunities 
ofl'ered  at  Yale. 

II 

Not  very  many  years  ago  the  Yale 
News    announced    its    annual    editorial 
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competition  for  the  members  of  the 
freshman  class.  A  dozen  youths  who 
responded  were  informed  that  their 
duties  would  consist  of  obtaining  ad- 
vertisements as  well  as  material  for  the 
news  columns.  For  each  advertisement 
obtained,  they  were  told,  the  candidate 
would  receive  a  specified  number  of 
points.  Interviews,  reports  of  student 
meetings,  and  gossip  of  student  life 
would  be  given  similar  credits.  The 
winner  of  the  competition  was  to  be 
taken  on  the  board  and  would,  of  course, 
be  an  important  man  at  New  Haven. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this 
point;  each  one  of  the  freshman  candi- 
dates was  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  competition  lasted  for  several 
months  and  was,  as  it  happened,  an 
unusually  brisk  one.  Toward  the  end, 
four  or  five  survivors  were  closely 
grouped.  Anyone  might  win,  and  the 
inevitable  result  was  feverish  work  on 
the  part  of  all  of  them.  At  last  it  was 
over,  and  the  winner,  jubilant  with 
victory,  hurried  to  New  York  to  receive 
congratulations  from  his  family.  The 
boy's  father,  however,  exhibited  only 
anxiety  when  he  saw  his  son.  The 
strain  of  the  past  weeks  was  clearly 
evident  in  his  face,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
rest  for  a  month.  But  it  was  already  too 
late.     The  youth  died  in  ten  days. 

I  have  told  this  story  because  it  offers 
striking  evidence  of  the  extreme  ferocity 
with  which  the  undergraduate  often 
attempts  to  "do  something"  for  his 
college.  The  victim  of  this  particular 
instance  of  overwork  was  not  one  of  the 
calmly  ambitious  youths  whose  point  of 
view  I  am  here  attempting  to  outline. 
And  it  should  be  noted,  to  the  credit  of 
Yale's  graduate  body,  that  a  committee 
of  alumni  have  since  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation leading  to  demands  that 
student  competitions  be  made  less 
arduous.  The  duration  of  several  com- 
petitions was  reduced  and  regulations 
were  drafted  requiring  that  the  "heel- 
ers," as  competitors  are  called  at  New 
Haven,  sleep  a  minimum  number  of 
hours.    Those  who  may  still  believe  the 


American  college  youth  a  playboy  might 
well  ponder  the  fact  that  one  of  these 
rules  forbids  work  in  the  News  competi- 
tion before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning! 
Not  long  after  it  was  adopted  one  ambi- 
tious heeler  interpreted  this  to  mean  that 
it  was  legal  for  him  to  labor,  provided  he 
did  not  get  out  of  bed  before  that  hour. 
So  he  bribed  the  dormitory  janitor  to 
wake  him  at  five  o'clock  with  the  morn- 
ing papers.  For  two  hours  he  would 
pore  over  these,  seeking  ideas  for  the 
News;  and  by  seven  o'clock  he  had  a 
splendid  start  on  his  rivals. 

I  doubt  that  the  rigors  at  Yale  are 
worse  than  at  other  universities.  Having 
taken  part,  myself,  in  an  editorial  com- 
petition for  the  Cornell  Suriy  I  can 
attest  the  fact  that  they  were  a  severe 
drain  upon  undergraduate  health.  After 
each  competition,  the  college  infirmary 
had  a  half-dozen  freshmen  or  sophomores 
taking  the  rest  cure.  One  suspects  that 
most  of  the  rules  adopted  to  lighten  the 
burden  are  evaded  by  competitors. 
Imagine  the  howls  of  protest  that  would 
arise  from  students,  their  parents,  and 
the  alumni,  were  some  professor  to 
require  labor  one-third  as  exhausting! 
He  would  be  charged  with  Prussianizing 
the  institution,  with  causing  nervous 
breakdowns,  and  driving  undergraduates 
to  the  point  of  suicide.  But  objections 
to  the  competitions  are  only  spasmodic 
—as  long  as  the  work  is  done  out- 
side of  the  classroom,  lecture  hall,  and 
library. 

Such  is  the  atmosphere  of  hard,  bitter 
rivalry  for  collegiate,  as  distinct  from 
academic,  honors  at  many  of  the  larger 
universities.  The  young  men  on  the 
make  need  little  coaching  to  appreciate 
the  possibilities  which  all  this  offers. 
And  at  Yale,  because  of  the  fanatical 
solemnity  with  which  the  senior  societies 
— Skull  and  Bones,  Scroll  and  Key,  and 
Wolf's  Head — are  regarded,  the  oppor- 
tunities are  greater  than  at  any 
other  university  in  America.  We  shall 
trace  the  history  of  a  typical  young 
man,  calling  him,  for  convenience, 
John  Corbin. 
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If  John  Corbin  has  come  to  New 
Haven  from  some  obscure,  small  city, 
if  his  parents  are  poor  and  without 
social  distinction,  if  he  is  totally  un- 
acquainted at  Yale — if  all  these  factors 
are  against  him — his  task  will  be  vastly 
difficult.  He  faces  almost  insuperable 
odds  if,  by  any  chance,  he  is  a  Jew  and 
admits  that  fact.  Except  in  the  last 
case  he  can  still,  however,  make  a  Senior 
Society.  It  will,  though,  be  enormously 
hard,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  develop 
skill  and  subtlety  that  would  do  credit 
to  a  British  Prime  IVIinister.  Let  us 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  that 
John's  outlook  is  not  so  dark.  His 
people,  while  far  from  wealthy,  have  a 
degree  of  prominence  in  their  home  city. 
They  provide  him  with  adequate  funds 
and  may  even  have  sent  him  to  Hotch- 
kiss  or  Exeter  or  St.  Paul  for  his  pre- 
paratory schooling.  In  that  event  John 
will  have  met  many  youths  of  unques- 
tioned background,  whose  elder  brothers, 
fathers,  and  even  grandfathers  have  gone 
to  Yale.  These  youngsters  have  at- 
tended the  Yale-Harvard  game.  They 
know,  as  a  recent  alumni  report  phrased 
it,  that  "Yale  despises  only  the  lazy 
man"  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  matric- 
ulate, activity  in  undergraduate  affairs 
will  be  demanded  of  them.  To  such 
privileged  youths  Yale  is  no  forbidding 
mystery,  no  fortress  to  be  stormed.  If 
John  Corbin  has  been  able  to  make  their 
acquaintance  at  school  he  will  have 
absorbed  their  sophistication.  Through 
them  he  has  met  Yale  men  w^ho  have 
dropped  back  for  a  day  or  two  to  see 
whether  the  prep-school  football  stars 
are  headed,  as  they  should  be,  for  New 
Haven.  Corbin  will  have  selected  an 
influential  classmate — the  most  impor- 
tant step  of  all — to  room  with  him  when 
he  reaches  college.  Failing  this,  he  will 
have  picked  some  athlete  certain  to 
make  a  sensation.  He  intends,  of 
course,  to  be  enterprising  himself.  But 
a  prominent  roommate  is  an  additional 
asset.  Thereby,  a  freshman  is  certain  to 
meet  the  important  celebrities  at  New 
Haven.     It  matters  not  at  all  to  the 


potential  young  man  on  the  make  that 
the  society  scion  or  the  athlete  will  bore 
him  to  tears  in  the  role  of  roommate. 
He  does  not  consider  mutual  intellectual 
tastes  in  choosing  his  companion.  He  is 
a  practical  young  man;  what  he  wants  is 
results. 

Assuming,  then,  that  John  Corbin  has 
grown  familiar  at  preparatory  school 
with  the  accepted  traditions  and  cus- 
toms, he  is  in  far  less  danger  of  *' making 
mistakes"  when  he  reaches  the  college 
campus.  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
current  campus  term  for  the  man  who 
commits  this  sin.  In  my  day  such 
youths  were  known  as  "wet,"  a  deroga- 
tory adjective  later  expanded  to  "wet 
smack."  It  had,  obviously,  no  bearing 
on  their  drinking  habits.  A  youth  who 
wore  the  wrong  clothes  was  "wet." 
One  who  talked  too  much  or  too  little 
was  similarly  described.  So  was  the 
man  who  attempted  familiarities  with 
upper  classmen  or  who  bragged  about  his 
wealth  or  family  position ;  or  one  who  was 
seen  in  the  company  of  unattractive 
girls  or  who  used  a  lubricant  to  keep  his 
hair  smooth.  These  are  extremely  ob- 
vious mistakes,  avoided  without  great 
difficult3^  There  are  others,  more  subtle, 
at  Yale,  as  our  hypothetical  John  Corbin 
soon  learns.  To  the  freshman,  he  finds, 
senior  societies  do  not  officially  exist. 
He  does  not  talk  about  them  at  all,  save 
to  one  or  two  men  who  are  his  most 
intimate  friends.  Passing  the  grotesque 
mausoleums  of  Bones  or  Keys  or  Wolf's 
Head,  appropriately  known  as  "tombs,'* 
he  averts  his  eyes  and  murmurs  that  it  is 
a  fine  day.  He  scrupulously  obeys  the 
law  that  members  of  these  tongs  are  not 
spoken  to,  since  they  are  en  route  to  holy 
things,  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  days  when  meetings  are  held. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  Corbin's 
arrival  at  Yale  has  been  preceded  by 
letters  from  Yale  alumni  to  some  of  the 
upper  classmen.  These  point  out  that 
he  is  a  likely  lad  and  that  it  would  be 
considered  a  favor  were  he  given  a  hand. 
In  due  time  the  juniors  or  sophomores 
thus  solicited  drop  in  at  his  rooms  for  a 
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chat.  They  meet  him  and  his  room- 
mate, size  him  up  and  report  to  their 
fellows  regarding  the  new  arrival.  Cor- 
bin  knows  that  this  will  be  done,  and  he 
is  careful  to  make  a  good  impression. 
He  asks  a  few  questions  about  football 
practice  and  whether,  if  he  is  not  ath- 
letic, it  is  better  to  try  out  for  the  college 
comic  paper  or  for  the  News,  He  is 
aware  that  his  days  of  greatest  activity 
are  immediately  in  front  of  him,  that  at 
Yale  the  new  man  "makes  good"  or 
drops  back  into  the  proletariat  within  a 
few  months.  He  pledges  himself  to 
*'do  something  for  Yale" — and  inci- 
dentally for  himself. 

The  young  men  on  the  make,  it  is 
needless  to  explain,  rarely  reach  college 
seeing  the  entire  length  of  the  path  which 
stretches  before  them.  During  the  first 
half-year,  perhaps,  the  young  man's 
energies  are  motivated  by  the  hope  that 
in  three  years  he  may  be  numbered 
among  the  mighty  sahited  under  the 
elms  on  Tap  Day.  The  average  under- 
graduate contents  himself  with  visions  of 
collegiate  glory  and  does  not.  as  he 
begins  liis  career,  ponder  success  in  that 
cold  and  barren  ])lare  called  the  outside 
world.  Before  long,  however,  be  begins 
to  hear  discussions  of  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  when  you  get  out.^"  John 
('orbin's  roommate  may  possess  a  father 
who  controls  vast  industries.  He  has 
nothing  to  worry  about.  Hut  John  has 
no  soft  berth  awaiting  him.  He  imist 
hustle  and  he  knows  it,  and  so  he  listens 
with  ere(hilous  ears  to  the  stories,  told  in 
whispers,  that  senior  soeiety  men  ne\-er 
hick  an  adequate  ineome  after  gradua- 
tion. 

Of  course  this  is  nonsense.  Hut  the 
ambitious  yr)ung  men  who  hear  that  one 
grr)up  of  millionaires  is  behind  Keys  and 
another  behind  Hones  are  tremendously 
imj)ressed.  A  few  actually  believe,  I  am 
assured,  tlie  fantastic  stories  of  huge 
endowment  funds  which  can  be  used,  if 
necessary,  to  provide  fifty-thousand- 
dollar-a-year  incomes  to  otherwise 
indigent  senior  society  brothers.  It  is 
not  long  before  the  thought  of  "doing 


something  for  Yale"  changes  color. 
Until  now,  John  Corbin's  outlook  has 
been  materialistic  in  the  sense  that  he 
has  sought  prominence  for  its  own  sake. 
The  next  step  is  a  conviction  that  an 
estate  on  Long  Island,  a  town  house  in 
Manhattan,  and  a  string  of  polo  ponies 
will  be  assured  if  only  he  can  achieve 
selection  on  Tap  Day,  still  three  years 
off.  Thus  John  becomes  a  heeler,  busy 
and  grim  and  determined.  He  studies 
just  enough  to  remain  in  college,  and  no 
more. 

ni 

After  they  have  been  at  Yale  for  a  few 
weeks  John  Corbin  and  his  fellow  young 
men  on  the  make  will  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  remark,  attributed  to 
some  unfriendly  critic,  that  the  campus 
"  includes  the  best  parts  of  Long  Island." 
They  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the 
exodus  of  Yale  men  to  New  York  City 
every  Friday  afternoon.  Numerically, 
the  migration  is  not  uupressive.  The 
campus  still  teems  with  busy  youths,  and 
to  the  uninitiated  it  might  seem  well 
])opulated.  Yet  it  is  as  deserted,  in  so 
far  as  Yale  men  of  prestige  are  concerned, 
as  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  on  a  Sun- 
day morning.  The  members  of  Yale's 
"Who's  Who"  hurry  for  the  five  o'clock 
train,  but  they  are  not  bound,  it  should 
be  clearly  understood,  for  a  week-end 
merely  of  pleasure.  Serious  business  is 
at  hand,  just  as  serious  as  anything  dur- 
ing the  week  and  enormously  more  im- 
portant than  all  the  courses  listed  in  the 
university  catalogue.  These  Yale  men 
of  note  are  bound  for  week-end  parties 
on  Long  Island.  They  will  be  seen  in 
the  boxes  at  an  international  polo  match, 
at  the  Broadway  plays  from  which  the 
si)eculators  are  making  fortunes,  and 
sometimes,  but  far  less  often,  at  the 
opera.  Some  of  them  will  constitute,  at 
parties  at  the  Park  Lane  and  the  Ritz  on 
Friday  night,  the  Yale  stag  line  without 
which,  in  recent  years,  no  New  York  bud 
can  possibly  be  introduced  to  society. 
The  Yale  week-enders,  in  brief,  mingle 
with  important  figures  in  the  business, 
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financial,  and  social  worlds.  Their  names 
grace  the  society  columns,  and  they  re- 
turn to  New  Haven  on  the  milk  train 
Monday  morning.  They  are  weary  and 
tired  and  they  pray  that  some  sleep  can 
be  snatched  by  sitting  in  rear  seats  dur- 
ing the  day's  lectures  and  recitations. 
As  soon  as  the  opportunity  arises,  John 
Corbin  also  takes  the  five  o'clock  Friday 
train  for  New  York.  To  be  absent  from 
New  Haven  during  a  week-end  is  almost 
as  essential  as  to  "do  something  for 
Yale." 

Being  a  young  man  of  vision,  John  will 
be  certain  to  attend  the  right  parties.  I 
hope  I  do  not  give  the  impression  that  he 
has  become  an  ordinary  social  climber. 
Anything  so  obvious  would  constitute 
one  of  the  very  mistakes  he  must  care- 
fully avoid.  The  invitations  which  he 
accepts  come  to  him  naturally — for  the 
reason  that  he  dances  well,  dresses  well, 
knows  how  to  talk,  and  is  already  some- 
what prominent  on  the  campus.  My 
point  is  that  he  accepts  no  invitation  un- 
less there  is  something  to  be  gained  from 
it.  His  breathless  hope,  of  course,  is  to 
attend  a  house-party  where  there  will  be 
senior  society  men.  In  that  happy 
event  he  can  address  them  by  their  first 
names  (except  after  six  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday)  when  he  meets  them 
on  the  quadrangle.  Failing  to  achieve 
these  parties,  John  goes  to  the  ones 
where  he  will  meet  Yale  alumni  and 
where  the  girls  with  whom  he  will  dance 
are  the  daughters  of  big-money  men. 
He  makes  himself  particularly  charming 
to  these  young  women  and  gradually  he 
attains  a  fair  position  in  New  York  so- 
ciety.    He  is  on  all  the  eligible  lists. 

But  it  becomes  impossible  to  give,  in 
detail,  the  history  of  the  young  men  on 
the  make.  Gradually,  as  they  mingle 
to  an  increasing  degree  with  people  of 
wealth  at  Southampton  and  on  Park 
Avenue,  they  begin  to  appreciate  with 
new  anxiety  the  desperate  necessity  of 
making  money  after  graduation.  Down 
from  New  Haven,  they  stay  at  the  Yale 
Club  and  there  meet  ahimni,  okl  and 
young.     The  younger  graduates  assure 


them  that  success  depends  very  largely 
upon  connections,  upon  knowing  the 
right  people.  The  older  constitute  these 
vital  connections.  And  so  it  goes.  John 
Corbin,  now  beginning  his  junior  year, 
has  made  the  News.  Perhaps  he  has 
even  become  chairman  of  the  board  and 
is  an  outstanding  figure  on  the  campus. 
Professors  are  slightly  shocked  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  he  comes  to  class. 
They  read  his  editorials  with  the  same 
solemnity  that  John  writes  them.  They 
treat  him  with  great  respect  and  rarely 
question  his  views.  He  may  have 
scraped  through  all  of  his  courses,  but  he 
rivals  the  dean  in  importance.  John  is, 
in  brief,  at  last  a  person  in  his  own  right, 
and  all  that  remains  is  to  continue, 
health  permitting,  the  furious  activity  in 
undergraduate  affairs  and  the  equally 
furious  participation  in  New  York  so- 
cial life.  He  may  assure  himself  that  he 
has  no  apprehensions  regarding  that 
ominous  day  in  May  when  the  class 
will  gather  to  wait  for  the  stroke  of  five 
o'clock.  In  his  heart,  however,  he  will 
wait  in  anguish  for  the  moment  when  a 
member  of  Skull  and  Bones,  Scroll  and 
Key,  or  Wolf's  Head  taps  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  orders  him  to  his  room. 
Even  after  he  has  been  tapped  and  has 
joined  the  Yale  immortals,  all  is  not  over. 
Our  maturing  John  Corbin  now  appre- 
ciates that  the  stories  of  alumni  help 
have  been  exaggerated.  He  has  long 
since  been  disabused  of  any  notion  that 
there  is  an  endowment  fund.  He  does 
find,  however,  that  the  members  of  his 
society  come  back  to  New  Haven  when- 
ever there  is  a  football  game  or  crew  race. 
It  is  really  true  that  the  bonds  between 
students  and  alumni  arc  very  close.  The 
older  men — particularly  when  a  Yale 
team  has  been  victorious — will  grow 
expansive  and  make  inquiries  regarding 
what  the  younger  ones  plan  to  do  upon 
graduation.  Not  infrequently  there  will 
be  invitations  to  ''drop  in  and  see  me." 
Other  alumni  will  offer  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  cor])oration  heads  who  are 
under  obligation  to  them.  Indubitably 
the  senior  society  man  has  a  start  on  his 
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fellows.  Kvvn  \v\\c\\  \\v  is  nnhdit^vahly 
si  lipid  and  has  been  tapped  shnply  \)v- 
CHiisc  he  is  an  athli^te  and  f)rorniiient,  a 
job  is  hkely  to  be  {)rovi(hHl  for  liini.  Al- 
most any  Yale  man  can  recite,  if  he  elects 
to  b(^  frank,  instances  of  classmates  wlio 
have  prospered  exceedingly  quite  out 
of  [)roportion  to  llw'w  intelligence. 

John  ('orbin,  graduated  from  Yah^ 
a  mil  I  nourishes  and  ruflles  and  the  envy 
of  [\\c  undergraduate  body,  has  no  illu 
sion  thai  his  {)eriod  of  toil  and  careful 
{)lotting  is  o\(>r.  He  has  been  taken  in 
by  some  Yale  alumnus  probably  to  sell 
bonds.  I'he  salary  is  not  large,  however, 
and  again  ()r()gress  depends  upon  extreme 
activity,  avoiding  mistakes,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  system.  He  lives  at 
the  Yale  ('lub  and  buys  his  clothes  at 
15ro()ks  Brothers.  He  spends  his  eve- 
nings among  the  people  be  iirst  met  while 
at  college.  As  soon  as  he  has  saved 
enough  for  the  initiation  fees  and  dues, 
John  has  himself  put  up  for  one  of  the 
better  clubs,  probably  the  llacquet. 
I'Mcu'tion  will  not  be  difricult,  for  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  dozc^n  members 
while  at  New  Haven.  So  his  life  be- 
comes, in  New  York,  a  repetition  of 
undergraduate  days.  Again  he  seeks 
prominence  and  gladly  serves  on  the 
House  (x)rmnittee  of  the  Racquet  Club. 
II(^  nuiy  find  it  advantageous  to  join  a 
chin-ch  and  there  pass  the  plate  on  Sun- 
day mornings.  Perhaps  it  is  wiser  to 
belong  to  some  country  club  and  f)lay 
golf.  If  a  political  campaign  is  on  lie 
will  take  [)art,  b(nng  carc^ful  to  sel(M:t  the 
I)arty  of  the  nu^n  who  are  his  patrons. 
Not  infrcKpuuit  ly  he  finds  it  possible  to 
fall  in  lov(^  with  one  of  the  (h^butantes 
whose  coming-out  party  he  attendinl.  A 
wife  with  a  fortune  accelerates  the  prog- 
ress of  the  young  man  on  the  make. 


IV 

Not  all  the  young  men,  however,  are 
thus  terrifi(!ally  active.  Occasionally 
some  fortumite  youth  goes  just  as  far 
through  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  extraor- 
dinarily   attractive.     His    bag    of    par- 


lor-tricks is  overflowing.  Pc^rhaps  he 
has  an  excellent  voice  and  is  a  soloist 
with  the  glee  c*lub.  He  dan(!es,  as  the 
prom  girls  used  to  say,  divinely.  He  is 
simply  one  of  those  rare  young  men  u[)on 
whom  the  gods  have  smil(*d  and  show- 
vA'vd  every  gift  except  brains.  He,  too, 
may  travel  far  on  the  path  to  success  if 
h(^  has  the  desire  to  do  so. 

Suc^h  gift(Hl  youths,  if  they  are  wise, 
will  avoid  Yale.  At  New  Haven  charm 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  To  have 
been  successfully  actives  in  student  af- 
fairs is,  with  a  fc^w  exceptions,  the  .rine 
qua  non.  The  young  man  whose  talents 
are  chi(;fly  so(;ial  will  undoubtedly  select 
Harvard  or  Princeton  or  Williams  for 
his  Alma  Mater.  At  these  institutions 
the  societies  consider  mutual  likes  and 
dislikes  in  making  their  s(^le(!tions.  It  is 
not  unconunon  for  some  tremendously 
important  lad  to  be  ignored  when  the 
elections  are  announced.  Skull  and 
Bones  may  take  in,  and  usually  does, 
men  who  are  utterly  uncongenial.  '^Phe 
head  of  the  college  ('hristian  association, 
often  known  as  a  "(Jhrister"  on  the 
cam[)us,  is  tapped  to  show  that  Bones  en- 
d()rs(^s  ('hristianity.  Th(^  president  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  chosen  as  an  indica- 
tion that  Bones  endorses  education. 
These  are  g(\stures,  of  course.  Such 
youths  constitute  a  hair  shirt  to  be  worn 
by  the  less  worthy  brethren.  Yet  they 
nvi)  suf)posed  to  rru^c^t  twic(*  a  week  and 
mingles  in  frat(^rnal  lov(3  with  the  football 
captain  and  the  crew  strokes.  For  a 
major-sports  (!a[)tain  to  fail  of  election 
at  Yal(^  is  first-|:)age  news  throughout 
the  coinilry.  It  almost  assumes  the 
f)roporl  ions  of  a  scandal. 

Put  Porcellian,  undoubtedly  the  most 
desirable  of  the  Harvard  clubs,  would 
not  dri^am  of  electing  th(^  football  cap- 
tain simply  because  he  had  won  the  big 
game.  Again  and  again  men  who  achieve 
the  pinnacle  of  undergraduate  fame  fail 
of  election  to  Porcellian  or  A.l).  or  Del- 
phic or  Spec.  No  one  thinks  very  much 
about  it.  The  clubs  are  merely  pleasant 
side-issues  at  Harvard — not  the  all-in-all 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies  as  at  Yale.     So 
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at  Princeton,  the  clubs  cannot  possibly 
have  the  importance  of  the  senior  so- 
cieties at  Yale.  For  one  thing,  the  clubs 
take  in  about  eighty  per  cent  of  each 
class  and  thereby  lack  the  extreme  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  Yale  societies.  For 
another,  they  elect  in  the  sophomore 
year,  and  the  young  men  who  seek  elec- 
tion do  not  pass  through  as  long  a  period 
of  striving  and  planning. 

The  difference,  in  a  word,  is  that  so- 
cial qualifications  are  taken  more  seri- 
ously at  Harvard  and  Princeton.  And 
this  provides  the  opportunities  for  the 
type  of  youth  who  is  naturally  a  good 
mixer,  who  is  entertaining,  who  fits  well 
into  a  social  gathering.  He  may,  it  is 
true,  fortify  these  assets  by  taking  a 
leading  part  in  student  affairs.  Shortly 
after  the  War,  I  am  told,  a  freshman 
arrived  at  Princeton  from  some  city  in 
the  Middle  West.  He  was  more  mature 
than  most  of  the  members  of  his  class 
since  he  had  served  in  the  army  and  had 
then  spent  a  year  in  business.  His  de- 
cision to  go  to  college  was  based  on  his 
observation,  in  business  circles,  that 
university  men  progressed  more  swiftly. 
Consequently  he  bent  every  effort  to 
make  a  club.  He  had,  naturally,  the 
requisite  degree  of  attractiveness.  He 
talked  well  and  behaved  himself.  He 
was  a  decent  athlete  and  made  the  fresh- 
man track  team.  Within  a  year  he  was 
numbered  among  the  certain  point  win- 
ners at  the  next  intercollegiate  meet  and 
in  due  time  he  made  the  club  that  was 
his  goal. 

The  young  man  on  the  make  who  goes 
to  Harvard  or  Princeton  or  Cornell  or 
other  large  universities  has  one  leading 
ambition — to  meet  the  prominent  alumni 
of  those  institutions.  At  Cornell  he  may 
do  this  by  making  the  musical  club  and 
going  on  a  trip  to  many  of  the  large  cities 
in  the  East  where  dances  are  given  in 
honor  of  the  visitors.  At  Harvard  he 
will  find  election  to  Hasty  Pudding  help- 
ful and  a  bid  to  Porcellian — much  more 
difficult  to  obtain — even  more  so.  The 
members  of  Porcellian,  it  is  said,  find 
many  pleasant  offers  waiting  for  tlicra 


after  graduation.  At  Princeton  he  will 
attempt  to  win  a  competition  for  the 
Princetonian  and  through  his  work  on 
the  paper  establish  close  relationships 
with  officials  of  the  larger  advertising 
agencies.  At  every  well-known  educa- 
tional institution,  so-called,  in  America 
there  are  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
far-seeing  undergraduate  can  build  for 
the  future  on  the  base  of  his  university 
career.  Sometimes,  as  at  Yale,  extra- 
curricular achievement  is  almost  enough 
in  itself.  Elsewhere  social  talents  are 
more  necessary.  But  nowhere,  save  at 
the  technical  schools,  is  scholarship  of 
much  value.  Business  men  may  pre- 
tend to  revere  the  scholar,  but  as  college 
alumni  they  favor  the  man  whose  honors 
are  of  another  sort. 


All  this  means,  of  course,  that  the 
young  men  on  the  make  develop  a  point 
of  view  w4iich  is  wholly  materialistic. 
They  become  over-anxious  for  money. 
They  are  transformed,  long  before  they 
are  graduated,  into  the  very  type  of 
citizen  America  now  has  to  excess.  They 
are  selfish,  hard,  and  ambitious.  Such 
principles  as  dignity  and  honor  soon  fade 
to  secondary  importance.  It  was  once 
considered  a  little  disgraceful,  to  put  it 
as  mildly  as  possible,  for  a  man  deliber- 
ately to  search  for  a  wealthy  wife.  Now 
it  seems  to  be  an  accepted  way  of  getting 
ahead;  and  after  the  young  man  on  the 
make  has  arrived  he  is  likely  to  become 
bored  with  the  woman  he  married  for 
this  lofty  reason.  Then  there  is  an- 
other Paris  divorce. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the 
young  men  on  the  make  represent  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  college  youths  of 
America  and  that  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  becomes  of  them  in  later 
years.  This  may  be  true,  but  they  have 
a  definite  influence,  a  wholly  pernicious 
one,  upon  the  universities  from  which 
they  came.  The  man  whose  success  is 
due  to  a  senior  society  is  constantly  in 
touch    with    his    university.     He    goes 
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back  to  all  the  football  games  and  is  al- 
ways present  on  Class  Day.  At  fifty,  he 
takes  the  mumbo- jumbo  of  his  fraternity 
ritual  just  as  seriously  as  when  he  was  a 
junior.  He  is  never  seen  without  the 
pin  and  has  been  known  to  hold  it  in  his 
mouth,  according  to  the  fundamental 
and  sacred  law,  when  taking  a  shower 
bath.  He  has,  in  short,  an  undergradu- 
ate mind  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
Among  all  the  evils  which  afflict  the 
American  university  there  is  none  so 
poisonous  as  that  of  the  professional 
graduate.  He  comes  back  far  too  often, 
to  interfere  in  athletic  matters  and  to 
insist  that  the  academic  curriculum  be 
made  more  practical.  Less  Latin  and 
more  Business  English  is  his  demand. 
For  each  young  man  on  the  make  to 
whom  he  gives  a  job,  he  bores  a  dozen 
others  to  drink  by  his  doddering  reminis- 
cences of  the  days  when  football  was 
football.  He  places  a  grotesque  value 
on  the  caliber  of  the  football  team  and 
the  crew,  and  is  the  first  to  protest  when 
the  faculty  raises  the  scholarship  require- 
ments; for  higher  standards  in  the  class- 


room are  likely  to  mean  lower  standards 
in  athletics.  I  know  of  several  Cornell 
alumni  who  grow  red-faced  and  profane 
whenever  they  recall  that,  at  Ithaca,  the 
faculty  has  declined  to  dismiss  afternoon 
lectures  and  laboratories  so  that  the  foot- 
ball team  can  report  for  practice. 

In  the  November  Harper's,  Mr. 
John  R.  Tunis  remarked  that  "the 
graduate  still  sees  football  with  the  eyes 
of  1908,  while  the  undergraduate  is  be- 
ginning to  see  it  with  the  eyes  of  1928." 
The  college  man  of  to-day  is  beginning 
to  question  the  over-emphasis  upon  ath- 
letics. Both  the  Harvard  Crimson  and 
the  Yale  News  have  editorially  wondered 
whether  football  was  quite  as  sacred  as 
the  graduates  appear  to  believe.  It  is, 
Mr.  Tunis  wrote,  "the  undergraduates 
and  not  the  alumni  who  are  most  likely 
to  point  the  way  to  a  change." 

They  will  do  so,  I  predict,  only  over 
the  prostrate  bodies  of  the  young  men 
on  the  make  who  are  no  longer  young. 
Abolish  football.?  Subordinate  student 
activities  to  scholarship.?  What,  then, 
would  be  the  use  of  going  to  college  at  all.? 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  INCOME  PRODUCTIVE 


BY  RAYMOND  ESSEN 


MOST  studies  of  the  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  deal  with  something 
quite  different — the  standard  of 
expenditure.  In  many  people's  minds 
these  two  matters,  which  are  in  fact  al- 
most as  far  apart  as  the  proverbial  poles, 
are  completely  entangled.  As  a  result, 
they  spend  their  lives  straining  desper- 
ately, hectically,  often  miserably  after  a 
higher  mode  of  expenditure,  only  to  won- 
der in  troubled  moments  why  they  have 
missed  out  in  living.  What  I  purpose  to 
explore  in  this  article  is  the  fallacy  of  at- 
tempting to  set  or  to  rectify  one's  expen- 
ditures without  knowing,  to  begin  with, 
what  one  wants  to  get  out  of  life — what 
"living"  in  fact  is.  Above  the  bare 
margin  of  subsistence  there  can  be  no 
rational  standard  of  expenditure  unless 
one  has,  quite  independent  of  one's 
actual  income,  a  genuine  standard  of  life. 
Such  a  standard  should  be  a  common- 
place; in  reality,  it  is  very  rare.  My  own 
range  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in- 
cludes a  few  millionaires  at  one  end,  a 
large  number  of  i)rofessional  people  with 
incomes  above  the  average  in  their  spe- 
cial groups,  a  plenitude  of  middle-class 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives,  who  go 
down  the  social  scale  into  what  used  to 
be  called  genteel  poverty,  and  a  few 
stragglers,  the  very  i)articular  salt  of  the 
earth,  who  live  in  penury  in  order  to 
devote  themselves,  with  higher  concen- 
tration, to  their  thoughts  or  their  art. 
The  ordinary-  distinctions  Ix^tween  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  or  the  comfortable  and 
the  struggling,  have  no  sjx^cial  meaning 
when  I  consider  the  economic  status  of 


these  people.  The  only  intelligent  dis- 
tinction, I  find,  is  between  those  who 
have  an  independent  criterion  of  living, 
and  those  who  merely  try  to  achieve 
some  current  standard  of  expenditure. 

The  first  class,  in  Ruskin's  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  are  wealthy — wealthy, 
literally,  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
No  matter  what  their  income,  they  are 
those  whom  Thomas  Dekker  addressed  in 
the  verse:  "Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou 
golden  slumbers.^  O  sweet  content!" 
Among  the  second  group  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  a  suspicious  smell, 
not  of  poverty,  perhaps,  but  of  neediness. 
They  live  in  a  press  of  anxieties,  exacer- 
bations: on  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  one  of  them  may  get  far  less  out  of 
life  than  a  member  of  the  first  group  on  a 
sixth  of  that  amount.  Those  who  know 
what  living  is,  live,  so  long  as  they  are 
not  handicapped  by  what  the  economist 
calls  primary  poverty.  ^Yhereas  those 
who  are  concerned  chiefly  with  expendi- 
tures, and  with  keeping  up  an  appear- 
ance of  expenditure,  are  always  getting 
ready  to  live;  and  by  the  time  they  have 
accumulated  all  they  think  necessary  for 
the  enjoyment  of  life  they  have  missed 
most  of  life's  opportunities  and  are  un- 
able to  realize  on  what  remains.  For 
lack  of  an  independent  standard,  they 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  the  pur- 
suit of  illusory  gains. 

In  the  first  grouj)  are  the  happy,  intel- 
ligent, sensible,  sweet-minded  people  of 
my  acquaintance;  and  while  there  are,  of 
course,  a  few  of  these  among  the  second, 
that  large  group  contains  an  undue  pro- 
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portion  of  the  fretful,  the  unbalanced, 
the  cynical  and  harassed  and  discon- 
tented. Those  who  have  a  true  stand- 
ard of  living  do  not  look  upon  themselves 
as  martyrs  if  they  have  not  as  many 
superficial  goods  as  their  neighbors;  nor 
are  they  fanatics  who  spend  their  lives  in 
calculating  where  they  can  scrimp  and 
shave:  the  chief  fact  that  sets  them  off 
from  the  people  around  them  is  that  they 
are  getting  what  they  want  out  of  life — 
as  far  as  it  lies  within  their  power. 

Obviously,  if  the  second  group  were 
well-disposed  toward  themselves  they 
would  do  the  same  thing;  indeed,  they 
often  try  desperately  to  achieve  the 
same  state  by  grand  resolutions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  resolutions  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  taxi-rides  or  not  to 
entertain  so  lavishly  on  week-ends.  But 
before  six  months  are  over  they  are 
deeper  than  ever  in  their  usual  hole,  and 
they  find  themselves  working  harder 
than  ever  for  more  money — as  the  only 
means  that  will  help  them  out  of  it. 
Their  intentions  are  perhaps  honorable: 
unfortunatel3%  they  look  for  help  in  the 
wrong  place,  as  if  a  sick  man  despaired 
of  the  doctor  and  called  in  the  pub- 
lic executioner.  The  key  to  a  genuine 
standard  of  living  is  not  in  any  particular 
minimum  of  money  but  in  a  certain 
mode  and  habit  of  life.  When  that  is 
firmly  established,  all  the  other  things, 
with  a  little  intelligent  attention,  will 
fall  into  place. 

II 

Before  I  attempt  to  show  what  a 
standard  of  living  means,  let  me  exclude 
from  the  discussion  one  whole  class  of 
people:  those  whose  sense  of  well-being 
is  positively  increased  by  ostentation 
and  luxury — those  for  whom  the  ermine 
assumes  his  winter  coat,  for  whom  a 
lump  of  carbon  ennobles  itseK  into  a 
diamond,  for  whom  Time  turns  com- 
monplace furniture  into  ancient  and 
expensive  appurtenances.  A  genuine 
standard  is  of  no  use  to  these  people: as 
long  as  their  neighbors  spend  money  on 
spurious  articles,  they  will  wish  to  spend 


theirs,  too;  if  possible,  a  little  more 
lavishly.  Were  ermine  as  plentiful  as 
rabbit-fur,  or  could  factory  operatives 
buy  Cinquecento  pictures,  these  fine 
things  would  lose  their  value  for  such 
people:  what  social  distinction  would 
there  be  in  acquiring  them.'^  A  large 
part  of  the  goods  demanded  by  these 
excellent  people  is  due,  as  Mr.  Thorstein 
Veblen  pointed  out  in  his  satirical 
Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  to  a  need 
for  conspicuous  expenditure. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  whether 
the  standards  of  this  class  are  absurd  or 
sensible,  anti-social  or  sound.  It  is 
enough  that  they  must  remain  the  stand- 
ards of  a  relatively  small  class,  endowed 
by  our  present  conventions  of  property 
with  a  share  of  the  community's  goods  so 
extravagant,  in  proportion  to  rational 
human  needs,  that  society  will  never 
be  able  to  meet  such  a  demand  upon 
the  part  of  all  its  members.  And  just 
as  there  are  many  sensible  rich  peo- 
ple whose  personal  needs  are  as  modest 
and  restrained  as  those  of  a  college  pro- 
fessor in  a  provincial  university,  so  there 
are  a  large  number  of  people  among  the 
middle  classes,  and  even  among  the  rela- 
tively poor,  who  will  remain  miserable 
all  their  lives  because  they  will  never  be 
able  to  achieve  the  limit  of  their  heart's 
desire  in  the  way  of  luxury  and  con- 
spicuous expenditure.  Nothing  that  I 
can  say  will  affect  these  people,  or  is 
intended  to  convert  them.  For  them, 
spending  is  living:  success  in  life  means 
making  a  pile — a  pile  of  money,  dresses, 
motor  cars,  Ming  porcelain,  what  not. 

Ill 

Let  us  return  to  that  vast  body  of 
people  w^ho  honestly  desire  to  live,  but 
w^ho  do  not  know  how  to  manage  it :  the 
people  who  prize  the  healthy  body  above 
the  gorgeous  dress,  the  personality  above 
the  background,  and  the  blood-and-bone 
of  life  above  cosmetics  and  show.  These 
men  and  women  are  usually  a  Httle  dis- 
mayed to  find  themselves  living  expen- 
sively, on  the  verge  of  spending  more 
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than  comes  in:  particularly  when  they 
discover — as  they  inevitably  do  unless 
they  belong  to  the  showy  crowd  we  have 
just  dismissed — that  they  are  not  getting 
fun  out  of  life  in  proportion  to  the 
exertion  and  the  expense. 

These  people  have  usually  made  the 
critical  mistake  of  attempting  to  frame  a 
family  budget  without  ever  separating 
essentials  from  non-essentials,  real  goods 
from  fictitious  ones,  and  vital  expenses 
from  those  that  mark  their  pecuniary 
status  and  caste.  What  are  the  chief 
items  in  their  budget.'^  Usually,  they 
begin  with  food,  rent,  clothing;  then 
there  are  domestic  service,  doctor's  bills, 
insurance;  and  finally,  with  a  wry  face 
the  accountant  of  the  household  puts  in  a 
few  residual  items  that  always  seem  to 
make  the  balance  come  out  unfavorably 
— items  called  amusements,  travels,  and 
incidentals. 

From  personal  experience  and  fairly 
wide  observation,  I  believe  that  this  sort 
of  budget,  for  a  family  whose  income  is 
above  the  twenty -five  hundred  dollars 
that  has  become  the  margin  of  subsist- 
ence in  a  large  city,  is  a  topsy-turvy  one. 
All  the  items  that  it  includes  are  neces- 
sary; but  there  are  far  more  important 
elements,  with  a  prior  claim,  that  are 
left  out;  and  until  these  are  introduced, 
no  sound  views  can  be  achieved  about 
either  earning  capacity,  income,  or  ex- 
penditure. 

The  chief  requirement  for  a  real  stand- 
ard of  living  is  neither  food  nor  rent  nor 
clothing:  it  is  life;  and  the  prime  essen- 
tials of  life  are  health,  freedom,  and 
leisure.  A  budget  that  does  not  aim 
primarily  to  provide  these  three  ele- 
ments is  as  deficient  as  a  diet  that, 
despite  its  generous  supply  of  calories, 
lacks  vitamins  and  mineral  salts.  No 
excesses  in  food  or  amusements,  no  wild 
splurges  in  house-furiiisliing,  no  grand 
attempts  at  patronizing  the  mechanical 
arts  will  make  up  for  this  deficiency. 
For  there  are  equivalent  forms  of  scurvy, 
or  rickets,  that  attack  the  personaHty, 
when  it  lacks  health,  freedom,  and  leisure; 
and  a  good  part  of  our  irrational  spend- 


ing is  an  attempt  to  put  back  into  our 
lives  with  the  medicine  dropper  various 
elements  that  we  have  forgotten  in  the 
cooking. 

Let  us  see  how  these  three  conditions 
are  to  be  met,  and  how  their  achieve- 
ment alters  the  position  and  importance 
of  every  other  item  in  the  budget. 

Health  comes  first;  and  I  mean  health 
in  its  positive  and  exuberant  sense,  not  in 
mere  freedom  from  functional  or  organic 
disorders.  With  due  respect  for  the 
conditions  for  health  that  medical  science 
lays  down,  there  are  two  large  matters 
that  bottom  all  the  others :  one  is  a  satis- 
factory occupation  and  the  other  is  a 
physically  favorable  environment.  The 
choice  of  work  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
important;  and  the  essential  of  every 
good  job  is  that  it  should  promote  health. 
The  cynical  observation  of  the  money- 
grubber  that  "he  is  not  in  business  for 
his  health"  is  the  most  abysmal  piece  of 
stupidity  that  could  be  uttered :  if  one  is 
not  in  business  for  one's  health,  one 
ought  to  change  one's  business.  For  the 
man  or  woman  who  finds  a  suitable 
career,  whether  it  be  turning  a  lathe, 
managing  an  office,  or  teaching  children, 
the  greater  part  of  the  compensation 
comes  directly  out  of  the  activity  in 
which  he  is  immersed;  it  stimulates  his 
mind,  co-ordinates  his  bodily  activities, 
focusses  his  energies,  and  thus  tends  to 
create  an  organism  that  works  har- 
moniously, without  apathies,  diversions, 
and  losses  due  to  internal  friction. 

Indeed,  the  occupations  that  do  all 
these  things  most  satisfactorily  tend  to 
prolong  life:  painters  and  sculptors,  with 
their  fine  balance  of  manual  and  mental 
activities,  are  notoriously  long-lived,  as  a 
detailed  study  of  their  biogra})hies  will 
show.  The  grand  desideratum  of  an 
occupation  is  not  the  money  it  produces 
but  its  potentialities  for  health.  If  it 
does  not  tend  to  create  a  whole  human 
being,  the  resulting  conflict  and  disrup- 
tion will  either  wreck  the  individual,  by 
lessening  his  working  efiiciency  and 
undermining  his  family  relations — or,  as 
more  frequently  happens,  it  will  drive 
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him  into  all  sorts  of  compensatory  ac- 
tivities and  dodges,  and  money  spent  to 
excess  upon  clothes  or  liquor  or  show  will 
eat  up  his  apparent  increase  in  income. 
Every  piece  of  work  should  be,  in  a 
literal  sense,  a  life-work. 

Behind  this  generalization  stands  a 
row  of  people  I  know.  Those  who  have 
been  able  to  face  illness  and  lean  pocket- 
books  without  wincing  and  whining  are 
those  who  have  consistently  worked  for 
their  health,  and  have  never  kept  a  job 
when  they  found  it  working  against  their 
grain.  In  their  very  worst  periods, 
these  people  have  never  been  so  poor 
that  they  could  afford  the  luxury  of 
abstaining  from  disheartening  or  dis- 
reputable work.  One  in  particular,  a 
manufacturer  whose  line  of  goods  suf- 
fered a  bad  depression  for  three  or  four 
years  running,  calmly  took  his  losses  and 
stuck  by  his  plant,  instead  of  accepting 
the  position  offered  him  as  sales  manager 
in  a  much  larger  organization,  with  an 
income  as  high  as  he  had  known  in  his 
best  times.  Because  he  did  not  lose  hold 
of  himself  and  his  work,  he  rode  through 
the  storm  on  an  even  keel,  and  when 
good  times  returned  he  still  had,  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  the  work  he  most  de- 
sired. To  work  for  one's  health  is  not 
the  luxury  of  the  unpatronized  artist:  I 
can  pick  out  people  who  practice  it  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

In  contrast  with  such  people,  consider 
those  who  are  doing  work  they  loathe  to 
the  bottom  of  their  souls,  or  work  that, 
again  in  the  quite  Hteral  sense,  they  are 
sick  of:  Z.  the  lawyer,  for  example,  who 
should  have  been  a  playwright,  and  who, 
with  a  steady  income  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  has  never  been  able  to  en- 
dow himself  with  the  necessary  time  for 
the  art  nearest  his  heart;  F.  the  pubhcity 
expert,  who  would  be  far  happier  in  the 
technical  branch  of  industry,  and  who, 
though  under  thirty,  has  abandoned  all 
hope  of  taking  up  the  studies  which 
would  enable  him  to  make  the  change ;  or 
L.,  a  chemist,  an  uninspired  research 
worker,  who  should  have  devoted  herself 
to  motherhood,   and  who,   by  earning 


money  for  the  luxuries  of  her  home,  has 
never  dealt  honestly  with  its  necessities 
— including  her  own  need  for  children. 
No  amount  of  success  in  a  monetary  way 
will  ever  wipe  off  their  original  debit. 
Such  people's  budgets  cannot  be  bal- 
anced— unless  they  break  loose  and 
change  their  occupations;  and  once  they 
are  bound  to  the  wheel,  it  requires  more 
than  Samson's  strength  to  break  the 
bond.  They  may  boast  sometimes  of 
their  infrequent  visits  to  the  doctor  or 
their  freedom  from  the  common  physical 
ailments:  but  ten  minutes  in  their  com- 
pany will  disclose  to  one  more  pervasive 
signs  of  maladjustment  and  ill-health  in 
the  set  of  their  bodies  and  the  posture  of 
their  minds. 

IV 

If  health  involves  a  reasonable  choice 
of  work  it  also  involves  a  wise  selection  of 
living  conditions.  Here  again,  once  a 
minimum  standard  has  been  effected, 
money  is  not  a  conspicuous  item.  One 
may  have  enough  money  to  live  on  Park 
Avenue  in  New  York  and  still  be  in  the 
midst  of  what  is  essentially  a  slum:  in- 
sufficient air  and  ventilation,  no  sun- 
light, crowded  living  quarters,  bleak  ugly 
outlooks.  A  dwelling  that  caUs  for  the 
wasteful  consumption  of  an  hour  or  two 
of  time  every  day,  going  to  and  from  an 
office  or  a  factory,  will  put  any  budget 
out  of  kilter :  for  something  will  be  intro- 
duced, somewhere  in  the  scale  of  hving, 
to  offset  these  blank  hours  and  this 
stupid  routine :  there  is  no  help  for  it ! 

The  first  rule  of  economy  here  is  not  to 
save  money  but  to  preserve  health.  To 
achieve  this  one  may  have  to  spend  more 
on  rent  and  less  on  other  items;  or  again, 
one  may  prefer  a  small  city  to  a  big  one, 
or  a  town  that  is  economically  laid  out 
and  developed  with  some  regard  to 
health  and  beauty  over  one  that  sprawls 
and  luxuriates  in  its  ugliness.  The 
suburban  trend  in  the  last  generation  has 
largely  been  fostered  by  people  who  have 
made  such  a  choice,  in  behaff  of  their 
family's  health  and  education;  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that,  around  a  growing  city. 
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the  suburban  solution  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary and  partial  one,  which  can  do  little 
immediately  for  the  lower  income  groups, 
and  which  promises  nothing  eventually 
to  anyone,  since  the  suburb  is  but  the 
first  step  toward  more  intensive  develop- 
ment. 

But  the  movement  itself  is  significant. 
In  one  of  the  most  infernal  industrial 
slums  in  Connecticut  the  manufac- 
turers are  seriously  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  they  have  begun  to  lose  their 
skilled  mechanics.  These  men  pack 
their  families  into  their  cars  on  Sunday, 
go  jaunting  through  the  countryside,  be- 
come aware  of  villages  and  homes  far 
more  genial  to  live  in  than  the  "prosper- 
ous" but  grimy  hive  where  they  had 
lived  before;  and,  even  at  a  slight  sacri- 
fice in  wages,  these  mechanics  have 
begun  to  move  to  the  place  that  offers 
greater  amenities — more  opportunities 
for  life.  One  applauds  these  fellows  for 
their  good  sense.  They  know  the  dif- 
ference between  nominal  wages  in  cash 
and  real  wages  in  living;  and  if  such  intel- 
ligence should  spread  with  motor  travel, 
our  badly  planned  and  unattractive 
cities  will  be  renovated  speedily  under 
penalty  of  losing  a  good  part  of  their 
population. 

At  all  events,  such  an  intelligent  choice 
of  a  dwelling  place  is  a  prime  ingredient 
for  a  rational  standard  of  living.  Where 
there  are  public  playgrounds  and  well- 
equipped  schools  and  houses  built  to 
admit  sunlight  there  will  probably  be 
fewer  doctor's  bills  and  less  fretfulness, 
tension,  discontent.  When  I  find  my- 
self measuring  my  share  of  the  w^orld's 
goods  against  that  of  a  friend  of  mine 
whose  apartment  has  an  address  on 
Fifth  Avenue  with  an  actual  frontage  on 
the  rear  walls  of  other  apartments,  I  set 
the  fact  that  my  house  gets  sunlight  all 
day  over  against  the  fact  that  a  pallid 
vapor  of  sunlight  reaches  her  east  and 
south  windows  for  a  few  brief  minutes 
every  day.  If  I  envy  her  her  big  rooms, 
she  envies  me  equally  my  view  of  the 
sunset.  I  pay  for  this  privilege  by  hav- 
ing an  address  which  lends  no  luster  to 


my  stationery,  and  gives,  if  anything,  a 
more  paltry  view  of  my  financial  stand- 
ing than  my  bank  account  warrants ;  but 
who  doubts  that  I  pay  cheaply.?  I 
found  that  by  living  on  the  edge  of  a  fac- 
tory district  I  w^as  farther  from  the  edge 
of  poverty  and  defeat:  indeed,  the 
neighborhood  could  boast  of  goods  like 
sunlight  and  playgrounds  for  children 
and  tennis  courts  that  can  scarcely  be 
purchased  for  the  rich  on  Manhattan 
Island.  With  such  a  rational  standard, 
one  sees  that  the  power  of  money  has 
been  greatly  over-rated  once  one  has 
ceased  to  worry  about  the  shadow-power 
of  prestige. 


If  health  is  the  first  thing  a  good 
standard  must  aim  at,  freedom  is  the 
second.  Economically  speaking,  free- 
dom is  measured  by  the  margin  between 
one's  income  and  one's  expenditures. 
Below  twenty -five  hundred  dollars  in  our 
larger  cities,  and  somewhat  less  in  our 
small  towns  and  rural  communities,  free- 
dom is  an  impossible  state  except  for  the 
unmarried;  it  means  freedom  to  starve; 
but  above  this  sum,  freedom  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  simple  difference 
between  income  and  outlay.  The  person 
whose  expenditures  are  equal  to  or  great- 
er than  his  income  has  no  room  to  move 
around  in,  unless  he  acquires  a  tempo- 
rary margin  by  borrowing.  I  need  not 
repeat  at  this  point  Mr.  Micawber's 
famous  words  on  the  subject  of  balancing 
one's  budget;  but  they  cannot  be  im- 
proved. 

Without  a  margin,  a  man  may  wish 
to  change  his  work;  but  he  cannot  look 
elsewhere  for  it,  particularly  if  he  must 
make  some  special  preparation  for 
the  change  or  if  it  involves  moving  to 
another  city.  He  may  need  a  rest:  alas! 
he  must  plug  on,  until  the  doctor  kindly 
commits  him,  with  an  elaborate  disease, 
to  the  hospital  or  the  sanatorium.  He 
may  nee^l  diversion  and  stinuilus  and  be  j 
going  to  seed  for  lack  of  them:  but  he  is 
an  ass,  bound  to  the  treadmill,  day  after  | 
dav,    week    after    week,    month    after 
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month.  His  yearly  vacation  is  a  mock- 
ery so  long  as  he  can  build  up  no  re- 
serves. When  such  a  man  becomes 
desperate,  his  morality  may  break 
under  the  strain:  it  is  for  protection 
against  such  as  he  that  the  bonding 
and  surety  companies  come  into  exist- 
ence. Such  men  are  committed  men; 
and,  incidentally,  there  can  be  no  in- 
tegrity in  the  professions,  no  honesty  in 
journalism,  no  decent  relationships  in 
business  so  long  as  this  margin  of  per- 
sonal freedom  does  not  exist.  What  a 
precious  avenue  of  self-respect  is  closed 
when  a  man  dare  not  hand  in  his  resigna- 
tion! 

I  know  a  writer  without  unusual 
ability,  a  man  who  has  husbanded  his 
talents  and  used  them  with  some  skill, 
and  has  achieved  a  fairly  solid  place  in 
American  letters.  The  secret  of  his 
success  is  that,  with  a  small  inheritance 
to  begin  on,  he  has  never  permitted  his 
expenditures  to  relieve  him  of  his  entire 
income — although  he  long  ago  spent  the 
inheritance  on  his  education.  He  has 
always  a  margin  to  work  on — a  margin 
that  saves  him  from  bad  craftsmanship, 
from  dishonest  potboilers,  and  from  the 
other  sins  and  evils  that  threaten  a 
writer  who  cannot  choose  his  subject  or 
take  his  time.  Two  other  men  come  to 
mind,  of  much  more  brilliant  talents, 
who  have  become  venal  and  mediocre 
writers  because  they  included  everj^  item 
in  their  budget  except  freedom.  The 
writer  who  keeps  his  integrity  may 
sometimes  not  have  more  than  a  single 
suit  to  his  name;  but  the  point  is,  when 
he  is  driven  to  sacrifice  he  follows  Emer- 
son's advice,  saving  on  the  low  levels  and 
spending  on  the  high  ones.  As  for  the 
writers  who  spoiled  their  talents,  they 
do  not  lack  new  shoes,  new  cravats,  and 
they  never  abstain  from  hospitality;  but 
by  any  rational  standard  they  are  pau- 
pers, for  they  cannot  afford  to  be  free. 

The  more  servile  a  person's  position  in 
society  is,  the  more  he  reaches  out  for 
external  props  to  reassure  himseK;  and, 
contrariwise,  freedom  gives  a  man  poise 
and  self-confidence  even  under  difficult 


circumstances.  In  the  opportunity  to 
choose  one's  occupation  or  one's  mate, 
in  one's  readiness  to  travel  or  have 
children — all  matters  of  spinal  impor- 
tance— freedom  depends  largely  upon 
having  this  economic  margin.  The 
person  with  limited  needs  and  a  small 
income,  who  can  save  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  is  far  better  off  than  the 
very  well-to-do  who  are  forever  racing 
neck  and  neck  with  their  expenditures. 

VI 

Leisure  is  the  third  item  in  our  true 
standard  of  living;  and  it  is  no  less  im- 
portant. I  assume  that  a  person's  v/ork 
will  remain  his  central  activity:  that  it 
gives  him  satisfaction,  health,  at  times 
positive  joy.  But  during  the  last  cen- 
tury we  have  grotesquely  overrated  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  work;  and 
as  Herbert  Spencer  long  ago  pointed  out, 
we  are  always  in  danger  of  overdoing  it. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant of  the  old  school,  a  contemporary 
of  Bulfinch  and  Adams,  looked  upon 
leisure  as  the  crown  of  his  life :  if  he  could 
retire  at  forty  and  enjoy  it,  he  was  a 
successful  man.  Within  a  generation, 
this  sensible  view  of  life  had  been  com- 
pletely undermined;  and  Americans, 
certainly  Americans  in  business,  had 
become  a  hard,  restless,  over-energetic 
people,  who  worked  perpetually  in  their 
offices  and  factories,  lost  their  appetites, 
acquired  dyspepsia,  forgot  the  art  of 
play,  and  permitted  themselves  no  vaca- 
tions. If  the  business  man  was  not 
hostile  toward  activities  outside  of 
business,  he  was  apologetic  toward  them; 
and  was  comfortable  only  when,  as  in 
art  collecting,  they  were  an  incidental 
witness  to  his  financial  success. 

With  our  vast,  steady  increase  in  in- 
dustrial production  since  the  Civil  War, 
with  aU  our  labor-saving  devices  and  the 
released  energies  of  mine  and  waterfall, 
the  number  of  people  who  can  enjoy 
leisure  in  modern  society  is  absurdly 
small.  We  boast  of  the  eight-hour  day 
or  the  five-day  week,  but  we  still  lag 
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behind  the  economically  primitive  com- 
munities of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
spent  about  a  third  of  the  year,  in 
Christian  countries,  in  festivals  and 
holidays.  That  is  a  standard  of  leisure 
not  enjoyed  even  by  the  tenth  of  the 
population  which  possesses  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  wealth.  The  reason  for  this 
anomaly  is  simple.  Above  satisfying 
the  elemental  wants  of  life,  our  machin- 
ery can  be  used  either  to  free  us  for  lei- 
sure or  to  produce  a  superabundance  of 
goods,  including  more  machinery  and 
labor-saving  devices.  We  are  so  far 
from  appreciating  the  advantages  of 
leisure  that  our  whole  economy  would 
probably  be  disrupted,  with  widespread 
bankruptcy  and  suffering,  if  any  con- 
siderable part  of  our  population  took 
leisure  seriously  and  sought  to  enjoy  it. 
The  concept  of  leisure  or  its  actual 
enjoyment  is  so  foreign  to  the  industrial 
society  we  have  created  that  many  grave 
and  important  bodies  have  lately  been 
cogitating  over  what  should  be  done 
with  the  modicum  of  leisure  we  are  now 
able  to  achieve,  despite  our  furious  con- 
sumptive activities.  "The  menace  of 
leisure,"  "the  redemption  of  leisure" — 
such  phrases  have  become  common,  and 
the  anxiety  they  record  is  comical. 
Leisure  is  not  a  problem  when  one 
achieves  it:  it  is  the  path  to  all  sorts  of 
enjoyments,  including  the  very  right  and 
grateful  enjoyment  of  sheer  idleness: 
the  real  problem  is  to  get  any  consider- 
able amount  of  it.  Those  of  the  richer 
classes  who  "])erf()rni  leisure"  in  Mr. 
Veblen's  mordant  j)hrase,  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it:  their  balls,  their  fox- 
hunts, their  soirees,  their  "social" 
duties  are  as  burdensome  as  office 
routine,  because  they  are  equally  in- 
escapable. The  people  who  have  experi- 
enced leisure  and  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  in  my  own  circle,  belong  to  all  income 
groups:  they  include  the  richest  j)erson  I 
know  and  the  very  poorest — a  fact  which 
only  emphasizes  my  point  that  above 
the  margin  of  subsistence  a  standard 
of  living  has  precious  little  relation  to 
a  standard  of  exi)enditure. 


I  myself  happen  to  be  in  the  position 
that  a  good  part  of  our  society  would 
probably  achieve  if  it  set  out  to  adjust 
its  productive  machine  to  the  creation 
of  leisure  rather  than  goods  alone.  As  a 
rule,  I  work  intensely  for  about  three 
hours  a  day  in  the  morning;  and  at  a 
much  lower  level,  for  about  two  hours 
more  at  other  times.  The  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  period  is  devoted  to 
leisure  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
In  the  country,  I  spend  the  afternoons 
in  rambling,  swinmiing,  or  sketching; 
in  the  city  I  stroll  along  the  avenues, 
have  lunch  or  tea  with  friends,  drop  into 
the  art  gallery  or  the  museum  or  the 
special  exhibition — or  explore  some  re- 
mote corner  of  the  waterfront.  Both  in 
city  and  country  I  have  time  to  play 
with  my  children,  watch  their  motions, 
activities,  interests,  participate  in  their 
lives. 

None  of  these  activities  involves 
money,  except  lunch.  What  they  do 
require  is  abundant  time — for  without 
time  one  can  neither  be  a  sympathetic 
parent  nor  a  helpful  friend  nor  yet  a 
lover.  How  many  men  sweat  in  their 
offices  so  that  they  may  give  their  wives 
a  private  car,  a  house  with  multiple 
bathrooms,  or  expensive  furs!  how  many 
men  whose  wives  would  be  far  more 
happy,  far  more  richly  satisfied,  with  a 
little  more  of  their  husbands'  time  and  a 
little  more  of  a  lover's  attentions!  Here 
again,  goods  are  a  compensation  for  an 
im})overished  and  defrauded  sense  of  life. 

It  is,  I  think,  only  ])eoj)le  who  have 
been  crippled  i)y  a  stereotyi)e(l  activity, 
and  are  devoid  of  other  resources,  who 
ask  what  is  to  be  done  with  leisure. 
After  a  morning's  purposive  work,  any 
sort  of  spontaneous  activity  is  a  pleasure: 
working  at  a  carpenter's  bench,  watch- 
ing the  clouds,  feeling  the  road  wind 
under  one's  feet,  or,  on  sunnner  days, 
merely  lying  still  and  being  drenched  by 
the  sun.  As  for  the  higher  activities  of 
the  mind,  they  all  need  leisure.  If  one 
wishes  to  enjoy  a  Bach  concerto  or  read 
The  Brothers  Karamazov,  one  needs  all 
one's  senses  at  highest  pitch;  it  is  only 
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already  tired  and  depressed  people  who 
i  are  forever  finding  the  great  poets  "diffi- 
cult" and  the  great  novelists  "morbid" 
and  the  great  composers  "tedious." 
Common-place  art  is  sedative  and  makes 
no  demands;  but  all  the  art  that  is  worth 
enjoying  requires  an  organism  keyed  up 
for  the  most  intensive  sort  of  work. 

In  sum,  when  one  has  leisure,  all 
those  manifold  activities  and  enjoy- 
ments which  do  not  depend  upon  money 
and  are  not  related  to  one's  work,  have 
an  opportunity  to  come  into  existence — 
I  the  goods  attached  to  friendship,  parent- 
hood, mating,  to  vital  recreation  and 
all  the  higher  activities  of  the  mind. 
People  who  direct  their  lives  steadily 
toward  these  ends  do  not  fancy  them- 
'  selves  put  upon  because  they  cannot 
afford  the  latest  fashionable  luxury; 
nor  are  they  driven  to  strive  desper- 
ately for  extra  compensations.  With 
health,  freedom,  and  leisure  one  can 
turn  one's  back  upon  a  great  many 
other  items  in  the  family  budget,  and 
one  can  reduce  to  utmost  leanness  ex- 
penses that  would  otherwise  batten  and 
fatten  upon  one's  general  discontent 
with  life.  Without  health,  freedom, 
and  leisure,  indeed,  most  of  the  other 
items  are  not  worth  having. 

VII 

But  how  is  one  to  achieve  sufficient 
leisure  when  the  customs  of  the  market 
extend  the  working  day  to  a  full  eight 
hours?  Let  us  admit  that  the  profes- 
sional man,  who  is  not  attached  to  any 
large  organization,  has  a  clearer  road 
here  than  the  business  man.  P.  is  an 
architect,  highly  successful,  who  five 
years  ago  ran  a  large  office  with  numer- 
ous draughtsmen  and  a  chief  designer: 
he  had  been  so  successful  with  his 
early  commissions  that  he  was  forced  to 
expand  his  office  and  then  he  found  him- 
self driving  harder  after  new  commis- 
sions in  order  to  keep  his  men  busy — 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  "success"  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  no  longer  an  archi- 
tect but  a  drudge,  who  had  forfeited  the 


happy  hours  he  had  once  known  over 
his  draughting  table. 

P.  decided  that  such  success  was  not 
worth  having.  He  reduced  his  force  to 
a  single  assistant,  and  attempted  no 
more  commissions  than  he  himself  could 
carry  out  personally,  with  the  aid 
of  various  short-cuts  and  labor-saving 
dodges  in  drawing  and  making  details. 
His  nominal  income  went  down  a  little; 
but  his  days  becam-e  more  spacious  and 
leisured;  and  his  real  income  is  much 
higher  than  it  ever  was.  Had  he  meas- 
ured his  achievement  in  terms  of  gross 
output,  gross  income,  and  gross  ability 
to  spend,  he  would  still  be  a  slave,  with 
no  time  he  could  properly  call  his  own 
and  no  genuine  interest  in  his  work. 

While  this  sort  of  course  is  not  open  to 
the  business  man,  there  are  equivalent 
ways  of  obtaining  leisure;  and  if  there 
were  a  real  demand  for  an  increase  of 
leisure,  they  would  come  into  existence. 
Anyone  who  has  been  part  of  an  office 
organization  knows  how  much  trifling 
and  marking  time  goes  on  in  the  usual 
working  day  of  even  a  busy  and  efficient 
office;  and  one  who  has  studied  the 
statistics  of  production  knows  how 
specious  our  eight-hour  day  is  in  the 
trades  where  activities  fluctuate  by  the 
season,  and  for  months  at  a  time  a 
whole  plant  may  be  shut  down  or  re- 
duced to  half-time.  The  twelve-hour 
working  day  has  gradually  been  reduced 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to 
nine  or  eight;  numerous  public  holidays 
have,  likewise,  been  introduced;  and 
still,  when  one  considers  the  total  of 
man-hours  in  all  our  necessary  occupa- 
tions, we  have  scarcely  begun  to  take  in 
the  slack.  There  is  plenty  of  margin  in 
our  society,  inefficient  though  it  is,  for 
more  leisure — by  reducing  the  working 
hours,  by  increasing  the  length  of  vaca- 
tions, and  by  encouraging  periodic 
leaves  of  absence,  such  as  college  pro- 
fessors enjoy,  one  year  in  seven. 

In  certain  lines  of  business  it  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  suspicious  frivolity 
when  the  executive  heads  leave  the 
office  an  hour  earlier  for  a  round  of  golf: 
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but  why  should  golf  be  the  only  defensi- 
ble claim  to  a  little  leisure?  When  men 
like  P.  are  more  numerous  in  the  busi- 
ness world  they  will  contrive  ways  for 
getting  leisure:  instead  of  accepting  a 
raise  in  salary,  they  will  suggest  instead 
that  they  receive  a  longer  vacation;  and 
if  their  voices  carry  suflScient  weight, 
they  will  attempt  to  organize  their  de- 
partment, their  corporation,  or  even 
their  industry  so  that  it  will  waste  less 
time  in  "busy  work" — wringing  all  the 
water  out  of  their  all-too-absorbent 
time-schedules.  The  thing  can  be  done. 
In  some  of  the  garment  trades  in  New 
York  the  clothing  workers,  who  have  a 
high  standard  of  culture,  have  demanded 
and  have  been  able  to  procure  for  them- 
selves a  greater  amount  of  utilizable 
leisure  by  the  better  spacing  of  their 
working  hours ;  and  once  leisure  becomes 
acknowledged  as  the  better  part  of  one's 
real  income,  the  practice  will  touch 
other  trades,  businesses,  and  profes- 
sions. It  is  their  sheer  hopelessness 
about  breaking  through  the  grind  that 
makes  so  many  business  men  concen- 
trate so  ferociously  on  the  acquisition  of 
power  or  money. 

VIII 

Now,  health,  freedom,  and  leisure 
are  not  open  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
community  except  by  a  certain  sacrifice : 
the  rest  of  the  family  budget  must  be 
adjusted  to  them. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  this 
adjustment;  no  magic,  except  perhaps 
in  the  fact  that  if  one  enjoys  tlie  primary 
goods  I  have  been  describing,  every- 
thing else  in  life,  food,  clothing,  amuse- 
ments, fashionable  "necessities,"  can  be 
reduced  to  their  bare  essentials  without 
giving  anyone  a  sense  of  pain  and  con- 
striction. The  only  poverty  that  it  is 
odious  to  face  is  poverty  of  life.  If  life 
be  properly  nourished,  one  can  get  on 
quite  tolerably  without  trv'ing  "to  keep 
uj)  with  the  Joneses."  When  one  wants 
a  baby,  one  must  be  ready  to  face  the 
world,  perhaps,  without  the  latest  Eng- 


lish type  of  perambulator;  when  one 
wants  to  go  to  Europe  one  may  have  to 
give  up  one's  motor  car  or  the  habit  of 
regularly  entertaining  friends  at  dinner; 
when  one  wishes  a  few^  months  of  sheer 
idleness  and  relaxation,  one  may  have 
to  avoid  the  temptation  to  buy  an  ex- 
pensive radio  set,  to  have  a  picture  of 
one's  child  done  by  an  exclusive  photog- 
rapher, or  to  add  to  the  contents  of  one's 
linen  closet  merely  because  a  special  sale 
makes  it  seem  such  a  reasonable  thing 
to  do.  Not  merely  the  obvious  luxuries, 
but  a  great  many  things  that  most 
people  have  come  to  consider  primitive 
necessities,  may  have  to  be  rigorously 
abandoned.  When  one  realizes  that 
every  additional  expense  is  a  threat  to 
freedom  and  leisure,  one  cheerfully  avoids 
these  temptations;  for  one  realizes  that 
no  material  comfort  wears  as  long  as  the 
happy  experiences  and  memories  that 
spring  out  of  a  free,  well-integrated  life. 

This  is  no  consolation  to  those  who 
wish  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  who 
wish  to  buy  thoughtlessly  and  continu- 
ously all  the  appetizing  things  the  mar- 
ket offers  and  still  desire  to  cultivate 
the  more  essential  arts  of  living.  But 
the  answer  is  that  we  shall  never,  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  a  comnmnity,  have  free- 
dom and  leisure  so  long  as  we  set  a 
higher  value  upon  the  possessive  in- 
stinct and  the  goods  it  seeks,  or  upon 
the  herd  impulse  and  the  silly  rivalries 
it  stimulates.  Those  who  wish  to  keep 
their  standard  of  living  intact  must  hold 
up  every  expense  to  a  strict  criterion  of 
utility;  and  they  must  not  be  deluded  if 
some  of  our  bankers  and  industrial 
directors  have  sought  to  promote  wide- 
spread spending  in  the  luxury  products 
before  they  have  even  partly  covered 
the  market  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  greatest  labor-saving  device 
known  to  man  is  that  of  doing  without 
vain  and  unnecessary  objects.  Like  all 
labor-saving  devices,  this  one  tends  to 
throw  honest  laborers  out  of  work  and  to 
ruin  certain  branches  of  industry;  in  this 
it  does  not  ditfer  from  the  j)ower-loom  or 
the   oil-burning  engine.     The   excellent 
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fashion  of  going  without  corsets  almost 
demoKshed  a  considerable  industry;  the 
fashion  of  going  without  hats  in  summer 
threatens  the  same  in  another  industry. 
Rational  budgeting,  practiced  on  any 
considerable  scale,  would  for  a  time 
work  similar  ruin.  If  our  houses,  for 
example,  were  designed  after  the  plans 
of  European  architects  like  Le  Cor- 
busier  and  Gropius,  the  production  of 
rugs,  draperies,  wall-papers,  fashionable 
furniture,  vacuum  cleaners  would  drop 
almost  to  zero — along  with  all  the  defeat 
and  monotony  and  lost  motion  of  domes- 
tic dusting  and  cleaning.  If  the  win- 
dows of  our  dwellings  and  schools  per- 
mitted unadulterated  sunlight  to  enter, 
the  cod-liver  oil  industry,  likewise, 
might  be  seriously  deflated. 

People  who  value  freedom  and  leisure 
will  not  be  dismayed  by  this.  They 
will  try  to  design  houses  and  apartments 
for  themselves  which  will  require  a 
minimum  outlay  for  equipment;  a 
minimum  upkeep  charge  for  menial 
service,  either  in  one's  own  time  or  a 
maid's  wage;  and  a  minimum  charge  for 
replacement — no  attempt  at  a  "style" 
which  will  presently  be  followed  by 
another  "style"  as  soon  as  the  market 
for  the  first  is  glutted.  These  people 
will  satisfy  their  desire  for  graciousness 
and  beauty  by  cultivating  the  painter 
and  the  florist  rather  than  the  interior 
decorator.  Such  design  brings  labor- 
saving  and  budget  reduction  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  words;  and  the  industries 
that  would  be  threatened  by  it  will 
doubtless  be  cheered  by  the  consolation 
which  the  economist  always  offers  to 
labor  that  has  been  displaced  by  ma- 
chinery— namely,  that  in  the  long 
run  matters  will  adjust  themselves. 
E,  for  example,  any  considerable  part  of 
our  population  demanded  such  reno- 
vated houses  as  I  have  hinted  at,  built 
for  maximimi  living-efficiency,  almost 
the  entire  population  of  the  country, 
including  many  of  the  very  well-to-do, 
would  have  to  be  re-housed;  and  that  is 


the  most  gigantic  of  industrial  enter- 
prises, beside  which  the  production  of 
motor  cars  is  merely  an  infant  industry. 
Similarly,  in  the  community  where  I 
live,  with  families  whose  incomes  range 
between  three  and  six  thousand  dollars, 
more  than  one  family  has  renounced  a 
motor  car  in  order  to  give  more  attention 
to  its  garden  or  to  sustain  a  private 
nursery  school.  The  total  expenditure 
of  such  families  may  remain  the  same: 
but  instead  of  supporting  mechanics, 
they  support  teachers  and  nurserymen; 
and  instead  of  bringing  more  garages 
into  existence,  they  have  added  a  school 
house.  Such  a  change  in  the  allocation 
of  our  na,tional  budget  might  cause 
temporary  upsets  and  inconveniences; 
but  in  the  long  run  it  would  create  a  real 
standard  of  living. 

I  have  not  been  pleading  for  mere 
abstemiousness  or  preaching  the  nobility 
of  a  mawkish  parsimony  which  consists 
in  never  having  a  sufficiency  of  needful 
things.  What  I  maintain  is  that  one 
should  have  no  more  than  a  sufficiency 
of  goods,  that  these  goods  should  be 
vitally  necessary — dear  as  life  itself — 
and  that  one  should  devote  one's  surplus, 
not  to  more  goods,  but  to  life.  If  we  had 
such  a  standard,  it  would  be  a  fixed  one, 
varying  according  to  age  and  degree  of 
family  responsibility,  but  not  varying 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  appetite  for 
luxury  or  fashion  or  show.  When,  with 
good  luck,  one's  personal  income  rose, 
or  the  income  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
rose,  this  would  mean,  not  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  motor  cars  or  bathrooms, 
but  an  increase  in  freedom  and  leisure. 
That  would  be  the  sort  of  society  worth 
living  in:  for  its  prosperity  would  be 
genuine,  and  not  contradicted  by  the 
statistical  evidence  and  the  actual  state 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  I 
can  testify  from  personal  experience  that 
the  sort  of  life  I  have  been  describing 
is  not  impossible — and  that  it  leaves 
one  with  few  unsatisfied  desires 
and  no  regrets. 


ANOTHER  CARIBBEAN  CONQUEST 

BY  EL^IER  DAMS 


THOSE  delegates  to  last  winter's 
Pan-American  Conference  at  Ha- 
vana who  showed  signs  of  appre- 
hension at  the  menacing  advance  of  the 
Colossus  of  the  Xorth  might  have  given 
some  attention  to  a  new  triumph  of  the 
Yankee  steam  roller  that  was  taking 
place  at  that  verv'  moment,  only  seventy 
miles  away.  Key  West  was  at  last  being 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  This  was 
no  forcible  conquest,  to  be  sure:  the  Key 
Westers  wanted  it,  they  rejoiced  at  it, 
they  even  put  themselves  in  debt  several 
million  dollars  to  make  it  possible.  But 
the  moment  it  occurred — the  moment 
they  could  regard  themselves  at  last  as 
full  citizens  of  the  continental  repubhc — 
some  few  of  them  began  to  be  struck  with 
misgi\'ings,  to  wonder  if  perhaps  they 
had  not  sold  a  unique  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  verv'  ordinary*  pottage. 

For  Key  West  was  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining .\merican  cities  that  had  pre- 
sen-ed  its  cultural  autonomy.  In  an  age 
when  the  life  of  this  republic  has  become 
so  standardized  that  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana, looks  almost  exactly  like  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  Key  West  remained  dif- 
ferent and  distinctive,  with  a  pecuhar 
outward  aspect  that  was  the  natural 
flowering  of  its  pecuhar  history*  and  cul- 
ture. Now  it  is  already  beginning  to  be 
ironed  flat,  and  in  that  process  it  will  lose 
half  its  charm.  The  other  half,  the  cli- 
mate, is  fortunately  indestructible;  but 
those  of  us  who  think  American  uni- 
formity already  has  conquests  enough 
will  miss  the  Key  West  that  surs-ived  un- 
til the  Ch-erseas  Motor  Highway  over 
the  Keys  was  opened  last  winter, 
letting     in     the     automobile     and     the 


standardized  civilization  of  interchange- 
able parts  which  the  automobile,  with 
some  aid  from  the  movies  and  the  news- 
paper s^Tldicates,  has  given  to  this 
count  r\'. 

Juridically,  of  course,  Key  West  has 
been  American  for  upwards  of  a  century- — 
uninterruptedly  a  part  of  this  repubhc, 
too,  which  cannot  be  said  for  the  rest  of 
the  state.  Florida,  as  evervbody  knows, 
seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861  and 
joined  the  Southern  Confederacy;  what 
is  perhaps  less  generally  known,  and  k  — 
agreeable  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  local 
boosters,  it  was  left  to  the  Confederacy 
virtually  without  argument,  being  some- 
what less  highly  developed  and  adver- 
tised in  those  days  than  it  is  now.  But 
the  na\y  held  Key  West  all  through  the 
Ci\-il  War;  it  was  a  base  for  blockadirj 
squadrons,  and  the  ruined  brick  forts 
that  period  are  among  the  historic  monu- 
ments of  the  town  to-day. 

Culturally,  however.  Key  West  has  al- 
ways been  something  apart.  Even  after 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad  came  in 
over  the  Keys  in  191 '2,  even  after  the  Vol- 
stead Act  inspired  the  railroad  to  build  a 
great  hotel  as  a  convenience  for  tourists 
on  the  way  to  Havana,  the  town  had  Uttle 
effective  contact  with  the  Continent. 
It  did  business  with  the  mainland,  of 
course;  Key  West  cigars.  Key  West  fish. 
Key  West  sponges,  are  known  to  th 
world;  and  the  port  does  more  businc- 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  coast  to^^Tis  in 
Florida.  There  is  a  considerable  export 
trade  to  South  .\merica  in  goods  (mainly 
machinery')  shipped  down  to  Key  West 
by  rail,  and  a  considerable  import  trade, 
chiefly  in  Cuban  sugar. 
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But  the  great  migration  which  of  late 
jTars  has  made  Florida  virtuahy  a  North- 
ern state  located  m  the  South  fell  short  of 
the  Keys.  Key  West  is  not  Florida, 
not  United  States.  It  is  largely  Cuban 
in  population,  more  Cuban  than  anjiihing 
else  in  vegetation;  but  the  climate  of  this 
flat  island  set  down  between  the  ocean 
and  the  gulf  is  pure  paradise — never  a 
night  of  frost,  such  as  you  get  occasion- 
ally even  as  far  south  as  ^Nliami;  and  the 
atmosphere,  the  life,  is  nothmg  but  Key 
^Yest.  Even  yet  you  hear  Key  "Westers 
— and  not  Cubans  or  conchs,  but  what 
Key  West  caUs  "Americans" — talk  of 
''going  to  the  States"  as  if  they  lived  in 
Jamaica  or  Barbados. 

Lideed,  since  the  passage  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  Key  West  has  been  engaged  m 
a  desultory  war  with  the  United  States. 
The  tov\TL,  though  you  would  never 
guess  it  from  the  enthusiastic  prohibition 
editorials  in  the  local  paper,  is  about 
twice  as  wet  per  capita  as  the  West 
Forties  in  New  York  City.  The  Coast 
Guard  headquarters,  which  was  for  some 
time  located  there,  was  last  year  removed 
to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Treasury  allegmg 
that  Coast  Guardsmen  were  treated  by 
the  inhabitants  with  disrespect  and  con- 
tumely. One  hears  that  the  Coast 
Guardsmen  became  impopular  by  unfair 
commercial  practices — the  peddling  of 
captured  rum  cargoes  at  lower  prices  than 
could  be  made  by  local  dealers  who  had 
to  buy  their  supplies.  However  that 
may  be,  the  invasion  of  Key  West  by  an 
armed  expeditionary  force  of  prohibition 
agents  from  Miami  has  become  an  an- 
nual event.  They  raid  local  restaurants 
and  arrest  proprietors  and  waiters;  ac- 
cording to  the  Key  West  version  of  the 
story,  they  also  take  what  they  find  in  the 
cash  drawer  and  on  the  persons  of  any 
patrons  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  on  hand  when  they  descend.  Then 
they  lock  up  their  prisoners  in  the  local 
jail  and  go  back  to  Mami. 

And  the  next  morning  Key  West  rises 
in  its  outraged  might,  releases  the  pris- 
oners by  due  process  of  law,  arms  its 
sheriff  with  warrants  charging  the  pro- 


hibition agents  with  assault  and  unlaw- 
ful entry  and  this  and  that,  and  sends  him 
up  to  ]Miami  at  the  head  of  a  punitive 
expedition.  The  prohibition  agents  are 
duly  brought  back  and  incarcerated,  and 
then  they  in  turn  are  released  on  bail; 
whereupon  they  hastily  flee  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Monroe  County,  Florida,  to  the 
Na\y  Yard,  two  blocks  down  the  street, 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  There  a  destroyer 
waits  to  take  them  back  to  Miami,  like 
the  British  army  evacuating  the  Galhp- 
oH  peninsula;  and  thus  ends  the  year's 
campaign  with  no  great  harm  done  to 
anybody. 

So  it  went  last  year  and  year  before,  a 
war  which  has  become  almost  as  much  a 
matter  of  stereotv-ped  ritual  as  the  fig- 
ures of  a  baUet.  The  inhabitants  seem 
to  worry  no  more  about  this  annual  in- 
vasion than  did  their  ancestors  about  the 
periodic  incursions  of  the  buccaneers;  an 
alert  and  watchful  population  can  beat 
off  the  hostiles  with  no  great  loss.  But 
now  that  the  motor  road  has  made  the 
Keys  an  annex  of  the  mainland.  Key 
West  wiU  be  lucky  if  it  does  not  presently 
have  to  admit  a  garrison  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Bureau's  janizaries.  Not  that  this 
Army  of  Occupation  would  be  likely  to 
dry  up  Key  West,  any  more  than  it  has 
dried  up  New  York  or  Detroit  or  Miami; 
but  if  the  experience  of  other  cities  is  any 
criterion,  it  wih  raise  the  price  of  liquor, 
which  in  Key  West  till  lately  has  been 
so  low  that  any  true  patriot  must  stigma- 
tize it  as  un-American. 


n 

The  traveler  coming  do^m  by  rail  or 
motor  is  not  very  far  out  of  Miami  be- 
fore he  reahzes  that  he  is  leaving  Florida. 
The  artifexed  development  of  the  East 
Coast  stops  with  Miami's  suburbs.  A 
few  miles  more  of  the  sand  flats  sprinkled 
with  scraT;\Tiy  pines  and  palmetto  scrub 
that  are  Florida  as  it  was  before  the 
developers  took  hold  of  it,  then  you  cut 
across  a  corner  of  the  Everglades,  broad 
and  flat  and  stiU,  with  only  an  occasional 
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hummock  brealdng  the  far  expanse  of 
grass-grown  marsh.  Then  Key  Largo 
and  its  Hme  groves,  and  the  weedy  wreck- 
age of  great  developments  of  the  boom 
days — and  then  you  are  on  the  Keys,  off 
the  continent  of  North  America. 

The  railroad  and  the  motor  road  too 
follow  the  main  line  of  the  islands,  where 
the  shallow  sea-bottom  lifts  in  a  long 
curving  spine  of  scattered  vertebrae 
above  the  surface;  but  you  see  other 
islands  to  right  and  left,  flat  green  banks 
of  mangroves  huddled  down  on  the  sea, 
with  cocoanut  palms  lifting  above  them 
erect  and  flaunting — not  drooping  slant- 
wise and  apologetic  like  most  of  the  East 
Coast  palms.  Clusters  of  cocoa  palms 
growing  out  of  the  white  sand,  matted 
banks  of  mangroves,  dogwood  and  but- 
tonwood  thickets — that  is  the  landscape 
of  the  Keys;  and  the  ground  is  carpeted 
with  morning  glories  from  one  end  of  the 
chain  to  the  other — a  maligned  and  mis- 
named flower,  for  on  these  islands  the 
morning  glory  blossoms  all  day  long. 
And  to  right  and  left  the  shallow  ocean 
spreads  away  in  a  variety  of  color  which 
the  Northerner  finds  utterly  incredible — 
green  over  white  sand,  mauve  or  purple 
over  seaweed,  blue  above  the  distant 
depths;  and  past  the  Pullman  windows 
flies  the  pelican  or  the  white  heron,  un- 
disturbed in  this  refuge  where  till  lately 
only  infrequent  fishing  parties  broke  the 
primal  calm. 

One  may  heartily  admire  the  East 
Coast  and  the  cities  thereof,  and  still 
prefer  Key  West.  The  East  Coast  has 
its  charm,  which  the  inhabitants  do  not 
encourage  you  to  forget ;  but  it  lireaks  the 
monotonous  luiiformity  of  these  States 
only  with  its  own  subspecies  of  uniformity. 
Pahn  Beach  has  its  ostentatious  opu- 
lence, Miami  its  fantastic  splendors;  but 
the  East  Coast  is  substantially  one  piece; 
the  vegetation  (native  or  installed),  the 
architecture,  the  landscape,  the  life,  are 
very  much  the  same  from  Ormond  to 
Cocoanut  Grove.  St.  Augustine,  per- 
haps because  it  is  too  northerly,  too 
chilly,  to  attract  the  crowds,  has  been 
tolerably  successful  so  far  in  preserving 


its  individual  flavor.  But  Key  West  is 
alien  and  peculiar.  It  lies  on  a  flat  bank 
of  coral  sand,  roughly  a  couple  of  miles 
square.  All  Florida  is  flat  enough;  ten 
feet  above  sea  level  is  called  altitude  on 
the  East  Coast.  But  Key  West  has  no 
tall  buildings  except  the  Concha  Hotel 
and  the  disused  blimp  hangar  left  over 
from  the  War;  it  is  so  flat  that  the  light- 
house is  three  blocks  inland  instead  of  at 
the  water's  edge.  In  this  shallow  soil 
the  vegetation  is  stunted;  palms  rarely 
grow  to  half  the  height  they  attain  two 
hundred  miles  north.  Palms  and  hibis- 
cus and  bougainvillea,  the  staples  of  the 
continental  Floridian  landscape,  one  sees 
here;  but  one  sees,  too,  the  bamboo  and 
the  banyan  and  a  score  of  other  trees  and 
shrubs  to  which  the  non-botanical  visitor 
from  the  North  can  put  no  name.  He 
recognizes  them  only  as  the  vegetation  of 
Cuba,  not  of  the  United  States. 

Even  the  water  is  different,  greatly  to 
the  relief  of  the  voyager  who  has  started 
every  day  wrong  on  the  East  Coast  by 
trying  to  shave  in  the  hard  water  brought 
up  from  the  limestone  soil.  In  Key 
West  one  shaves  in  rain  water,  as  one 
drinks  rain  water;  for  on  this  flat  sand- 
bank the  surface  water  is  brackish  and  the 
deeper  water  is  frankly  salt.  Fire  hy- 
drants go  straight  down,  to  no  line  of 
water  mains,  but  each  to  its  own  salt 
water  well.  The  citizens  bathe  in  the 
surface  water,  but  they  drink  rain  water 
caught  in  cisterns;  and  after  a  dry  sum- 
mer they  have  to  import  drinking  water 
from  the  Continent  in  tank  cars.  So 
perhaps  you  begin  to  observe  that 
this  is  a  peculiar  city. 

Ill 

Its  peculiarity  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  ethnography  as  well  as  geography 
and  geology.  In  the  population  of  Key 
West — which  is  anywhere  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  thousand,  according  to  the  civic 
vision  of  the  resident  whom  you  may 
happen  to  ask  about  it — there  are  (be- 
sides a  negligible  minority  of  negroes) 
three   racial   groups:   the   Cubans,   the 
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conchs,  and  the  "Americans."  It  was 
an  American,  John  W.  Simonton,  who 
bought  the  island  from  its  Spanish  owner 
for  two  thousand  dollars  shortly  after 
Florida  was  purchased  from  Spain;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  early  settlers  were  conchs. 
These  conchs  (so  the  local  antiquaries 
tell  one)  were  originally  Londoners, 
eighteenth-century  Londoners  who  mi- 
grated, voluntarily  or  by  request,  to  the 
Bahamas,  and  then  drifted  over  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
settle  the  Florida  Keys.  They  have  a 
reputation  for  languor  which  seems  not 
altogether  deserved;  certainly  they  are 
boatmen  and  fishermen  of  the  first 
quality. 

There  were  scattered  Cubans  here  al- 
most from  the  first — the  beginnings  of 
the  Cuban  cigar  industry  of  Key  West 
date  from  the  eighteen  thirties,  but  not 
till  the  great  unsuccessful  Cuban  rebel- 
lion of  1868  to  1878  did  they  begin  to 
immigrate  in  quantity.  Of  late  years 
many  of  the  cigar  factories  have  been 
drawn  away  to  Tampa,  and  much  of  the 
Cuban  population  with  them;  but  they 
are  still  a  third  or  more  of  the  town. 

And  whoever  is  not  a  Cuban  or  a 
conch  is  an  American.  He  may  be  a 
naturalized  Swede  or  Italian  or  Russian 
Jew  (though  he  probably  isn't;  most  of 
the  "Americans"  are  Southerners);  but 
he  is  an  American  none  the  less,  a  title 
denied  by  local  usage  to  conchs  whose 
ancestors  may  have  been  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  a  century  and  a  half,  or 
to  a  Cuban  whose  American  ancestry 
may  go  back  twice  that  far. 

There  was  a  time  when  wrecking  was 
the  principal  local  industry.  There  is  a 
good  harbor  and  a  fairly  deep  channel 
leading  to  it  (though  the  battleship  that 
took  Mr.  Coolidge  to  Havana  last  year 
had  to  wait  for  him  seven  miles  out) ;  but 
all  around  the  island  are  shallow  seas 
with  a  coral  bottom,  and  in  the  old  days 
ships  whose  cargoes  offered  rich  salvage 
to  the  residents  used  to  run  ashore  with 
surprising  frequency.  The  present-day 
inhabitants,  jealous  of  the  good  name  of 
their    ancestors,    tell    you    that    these 


wrecks  happened  naturally,  that  they 
were  not  induced  by  such  false  beach 
lights  as  gave  Fire  Island,  New  York,  its 
name.  None  the  less  it  is  on  record  that 
the  establishment  of  government  light- 
houses on  the  reef  to  the  south  was  re- 
garded by  the  residents — half  a  century 
or  more  ago,  this  was — as  a  murderous 
blow  at  local  industry.  Luckily  the 
first  Cuban  rebellion  just  then  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  cigar  making,  and  the 
wreckers  gradually  became  a  tradition 
like  the  buccaneers. 

The  great  days  of  Key  West  were  in 
the  Spanish  War,  when  the  town  v/as  the 
base  for  much  of  the  naval  operations 
against  Cuba.  Indeed,  war  has  always 
profited  Key  West;  even  the  hated 
Yankee  oppressors  of  the  Civil  War 
spent  money  in  the  town,  and  are  cred- 
ited with  first  giving  nation-wide  adver- 
tising to  Key  V/est  cigars;  and  in  the 
World  War  there  were  naval  and  aviation 
training  stations  which  brought  much 
money  to  the  town  and  encouraged  an 
influx  of  population.  But  after  the  War 
a  slump  set  in.  Tampa  was  getting  a 
good  many  of  the  cigar  factories,  and  the 
cigar  business  as  a  whole  was  declining 
before  the  increasing  competition  of  the 
cigarette.  No  wonder  that  as  cigars 
went  out  of  fashion  and  the  Florida  cli- 
mate and  Florida  real  estate  suddenly 
came  into  fashion,  not  merely  for  mil- 
lionaires but  for  the  mass  of  the  people, 
Key  Westers  looked  up  along  the  curving 
chain  of  islands  which  stretches  down 
from  the  mainland  and  argued  that 
where  a  railroad  had  been  built,  a  motor 
road  could  be  built  too — and  built  more 
cheaply,  for  automobiles  could  be  fer- 
ried over  the  deep-water  gaps  which  the 
railroad  had  had  to  bridge  at  heavy  cost. 
It  could  be  done;  and,  they  argued,  it 
would  be  worth  doing. 

IV 

For  the  wealth  which  the  railroad 
might  have  dropped  in  Key  West  prohi- 
bition had  flung  across  the  channel  to 
Havana.     If  the  members  of  the  Havana 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  were  grateful 
men  they  ought  to  vote  a  Ufe  pension  to 
the  Honorable  Andrew  J.  Volstead. 
Every  year  thousands  of  American 
travelers — well-to-do,  most  of  them — 
pass  through  Key  West ;  but  few  of  them 
stop  longer  than  overnight.  They  go 
from  the  train  to  the  Havana  boat,  from 
the  Havana  boat  back  to  the  train ;  or  if 
perchance  they  linger  to  see  the  local 
sights,  they  can  see  them  all — fish  docks 
and  turtle  crawls  and  cigar  factories, 
forts  and  airport  and  Navy  Yard — in  a 
three-hour  motor  trip;  and  then,  asks 
your  tourist,  what  else  is  there  to  do.? 
The  Casa  Marina — the  seaside  hotel 
opened  here  by  the  railroad  in  1921,  a 
hotel  that  would  be  packed  for  the  sea- 
son anywhere  in  continental  Florida — is 
four-fifths  empty  except  when  a  batch  of 
excursionists  comes  in  for  a  single 
night. 

For  it  takes  time,  and  a  certain  type  of 
temperament,  to  appreciate  Key  West. 
It  has  without  argument  the  best  winter 
climate  in  the  United  States;  the  perfect 
days  that  are  only  sporadic  on  the  East 
Coast  before  the  middle  of  March  follow 
one  another  in  steady  succession  through 
January  and  February  on  the  Keys. 
Even  on  the  rare  days  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  down  in  the  sixties  and  logs 
are  blazing  in  the  fireplace,  you  can  still 
swim  without  discomfort  in  the  shallow 
ocean;  or  if  that  is  too  much  work  you 
can  take  a  sun  bath  on  the  beach  at  no 
greater  risk  than  that  of  having  the 
wind  blow  sand  into  your  ears.  So  now 
and  then  some  enthusiast  for  warm 
weather  braves  the  quiet  of  the  place — 
that  "deadness"  which  afi'ronts  all  good 
Americans — and  stays  awhile;  or,  more 
frequently,  someone  stays  awhile  for  the 
fishing,  which  is  unsurpassed.  Convales- 
cents discover  that  they  can  get  well 
more  rapidly  under  the  Key  West  sun; 
returning  voyagers  from  Havana  pause 
for  a  day  or  two  to  get  rid  of  hangovers,  or 
of  the  still  more  dire  eff'ec'ts  of  the  cross- 
ing on  the  unstable  little  boats — and 
then  they  begin  to  feel  the  peculiar  lan- 
guid charm  of  this  flat  gray  town,  a  fusion 


of  the  old  Southern  leisureliness  with 
Latin  ease;  utterly  unlike — or  so  it  has 
been  in  the  past — the  frantic  flurried  life 
of  mainland  Florida  where,  for  one  visitor 
who  sits  down  to  meditate  in  the  sun, 
there  are  a  hundred  who  fling  themselves 
with  grim  determination  into  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure. 

There  is  nothing  to  "do"  in  Key  West 
except  swim  and  fish  and  play  golf — and 
drink  the  excellent  Bacardi  rum  and 
Tropical  beer  with  which  Cuba  pays  its 
debt  to  its  liberators;  and  after  the  first 
three  hours  there  is  nothing  to  see,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  verb  is  used  by 
tourists.  Outside  of  one  or  two  front 
yards,  any  deliberate  landscape  garden- 
ing dates  from  the  1925  boom,  and  there 
is  not  much  of  it  even  yet.  Architectu- 
rally the  town  evokes  snorts  of  disgust 
from  visitors  who  have  come  down  the 
East  Coast  with  its  replicas  of  Spanish 
palaces,  its  bright-colored  stucco  bunga- 
lows. The  mass  of  houses  in  Key  West 
are  gray  unpainted  frame  shacks,  with 
pentagonal  fronts,  porches  of  one  story 
or  two;  nothing  more  than  shelters 
against  the  wind  and  rain.  The  more 
pretentious  houses  are  mostly  frame, 
too,  and  in  the  American  architectural 
style  of  the  eighteen  eighties. 

But  presently  one  feels  that  these  rows 
and  rows  of  gray  shacks  somehow  fit  the 
town,  fit  the  flat,  almost  treeless  sand- 
bank on  which  Key  West  is  built,  and  fit 
the  life  of  the  people.  For  they  are  ob- 
viously mere  sleeping  quarters  in  a 
climate  where  most  of  the  living  can  be 
done  outdoors.  The  landscape  and  the 
town  and  the  life  that  goes  on  here  are 
all  of  one  piece,  and  a  grave  breach  of 
artistic  fitness  will  be  committed  if  tlir 
boosters  attempt,  as  it  seems  they  pres- 
ently will,  to  make  over  Key  West  into 
something  resembling  an  East  Coast 
town.  The  new  architecture,  doubtless, 
will  fit  the  altered  life;  and  then  the 
unique  quality  of  Key  West  will  be  lost 
forever. 

A  languid  life  jx^ople  live  here;  and  to 
the  good  American  leisure  is  still  a  carnal 
and  unhallowed  indulgence  that  must 
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hastily  be  legitimized  by  using  it  for  golf 
1  or  fishing.  But  the  Key  Westers  soak 
]  in  it  with  candid  delight;  the  Cubans 
most  ostentatiously,  perhaps,  with  their 
open-front  cafes  scattered  up  and  down 
Duval  Street  where  they  drink  coffee  and 
smoke  local  cigars — Key  West  is  one  of 
the  few  towns  left  in  the  country  where 
you  can  still  get  a  good  cigar  for  a  nickel; 
but  conchs  and  "Americans"  enjoy  it 
too.  For  it  doesn't  cost  money;  the 
climate  is  free,  cigars  and  liquor  are 
cheap;  food  and  rents  have  been  low,  till 
lately,  and  there  has  been  no  social  pres- 
sure obligating  a  man  to  live  beyond  his 
means.  The  richest  man  in  Key  West 
has  not  a  great  deal  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poorest.  The  town's  only 
rapid  transit  is  a  bus  line;  and  last  year 
the  service  was  speeded  up  so  that  during 
rush  hours  the  buses  came  through  the 
business  center  of  the  town  at  twelve- 
minute  intervals.  That  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  Key  West  calls  a  rush. 
A  leisured  life,  and  its  leisure  gradu- 
ally permeates  the  winter  visitor.  He 
comes  to  appreciate  the  deliberation  of 
spirit  and  he  appreciates  the  scene,  with 
its  atmosphere  of  Spanish  War  times,  of 
the  Unpretentious  Nineties;  the  two- 
story  frame  business  buildings  with 
their  porches  or  balconies,  the  sunny 
quiet  that  pervades  this  bit  of  Cuba 
which  is  still  not  Cuba,  this  corner  of  the 
United  States  which  is  the  least  xAmeri- 
can  of  American  cities.  Here  is  some- 
thing peculiar,  novel,  peaceful,  refresh- 
.  ing — or  more  exactly,  here  it  was. 
Before  this  winter  is  over,  I  suspect  the 
debacle  will  have  begun. 


It  threatened  to  begin  three  years  ago, 
when  the  Keys  were  infected  by  the 
virus  of  the  great  Florida  boom.  But 
that  tidal  wave  of  lunacy  which  inun- 
dated continental  Florida  was  all  but 
spent  before  it  reached  the  Keys.  True, 
several  real  estate  developers  bought  up 
and  improved  the  vacant  eastern  half  of 
the  island  on  which  Key  West  lies,  and 


for  a  few  weeks  the  excitement  spread  up 
and  down  the  Keys.  Mangrove  swamps 
and  dogwood  thickets  far  from  the  high- 
way, whose  owners  had  paid  no  taxes  for 
years  because  they  knew  the  tax  liens 
were  not  worth  buying  up,  were  sud- 
denly "being  held"  at  eight  hundred 
dollars  an  acre. 

They  are  still  being  held,  but  not  at 
that  price;  eight  dollars  an  acre,  last 
year,  would  have  bought  half  the  Keys. 
I  am  persuaded  that  land  on  the  Keys  is 
an  excellent  investment  if  you  can  afford 
to  hold  it  for  some  years.  All  these 
islands  have  matchless  fishing  and  a  per- 
fect climate;  as  winter  residence  sites  for 
people  who  like  warm  weather  and  can 
do  without  urban  excitements  they  are 
beyond  all  competition.  But  they  will 
all  need  a  good  deal  of  developing,  and 
till  lately  they  were  virtually  inaccessible 
unless  you  had  a  yacht.  Now  the  main 
line  of  the  Keys  is  open  to  anybody  who 
has  a  Ford,  and  local  residents  of  moder- 
ate opinions  think  that  within  five  years 
investments  along  the  highway  line  will 
pay  out.  The  remoter  keys  will  prob- 
ably pay  out  ultimately — the  late  Mr. 
Clarence  Barron  predicted  that  they  are 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  winter  resi- 
dential colony  in  the  world;  but  whoever 
buys  them  now  had  better  figure  that  he 
is  tying  up  his  capital  for  the  sake  of 
leaving  a  gold  mine  to  his  children. 

Well,  the  boom  came  and  went  with- 
out doing  much  damage.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  empty  ojffice  space  on  Duval 
Street;  streets  have  been  opened  and 
palms  planted  on  the  eastern  half  of  the 
island,  in  districts  where  the  purchasers 
of  lots  are  still  too  busy  meeting  their 
payments — or  not  meeting  their  pay- 
ments, as  the  case  may  be — to  afford  to 
build.  Perhaps  a  dozen  scattered  bun- 
galows, some  excellent  new  schoolhouses 
built  by  the  city  in  those  optimistic  days 
— ^these  are  the  only  visible  souvenirs  of 
the  Great  Excitement.  But  during  the 
boom  Key  West  (Monroe  County,  to  be 
exact,  but  Key  West  includes  most  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  county)  had  let 
itself  in  for  the  Overseas  Highway. 
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The  residents  had  gone  in  cautiously 
at  :first,  voting  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds  at  a  time;  but  in 
the  boom  days  a  delegation  of  the  citi- 
zens went  up  to  Miami,  and  there, 
entertained  by  the  great  Miami  develop- 
ers, they  received  a  pentecostal  visita- 
tion of  the  Miami  spirit.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  was  done  in  malice;  I  think  it 
was  a  mere  ebullience  of  fraternal  gener- 
osity, in  those  days  when  every  Floridian 
thought  all  Floridians  were  going  to  be 
multi-millionaires.  The  growi:h  of  Key 
West  (in  the  only  direction  in  which  Key 
West  can  grow)  is  bound  to  hurt  Miami. 
Key  West  to-day  is  so  different  from 
Miami  that  one  can  enjoy  them  both; 
but  Key  West  developed  will  turn  into 
something  like  a  little  Miami — a  little 
Miami  with  a  far  better  climate;  and 
some  of  the  advantages  which  Miami 
now  enjoys  as  the  most  southerly  town 
in  the  toiu'ist  region  will  be  lost  if  tour- 
ists get  the  habit  of  going  to  Key  West. 

None  the  less,  Miami,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  outside,  has  shown  none 
of  that  malice  and  jealousy  toward  the 
smaller  and  more  attractive  town  that 
Los  Angeles  displays  toward  San  Diego. 
There  are,  Miami  appears  to  feel,  cus- 
tomers enough  for  all;  or  will  be  when 
Florida  comes  back.  All  the  same,  when 
the  Miamians  shot  the  Key  Westers  full 
of  the  Miami  spirit  they  ruined  Key 
West.  As  one  of  the  members  of  that 
delegation  said  afterward,  "We  went  to 
Miami  thinking  in  dimes  and  we  came 
back  thinking  in  millions."  And  when 
you  think  in  millions  you  presently  have 
to  worry  about  how  you  are  going  to  get 
your  millions  back. 

Monroe  County  borrowed  nearly  four 
million  dollars  to  build  the  Overseas 
Highway,  on  an  assessed  valuation  of 
about  nine  millions — valuation  deflated 
from  the  boom  days  but  still  perhaps  a 
little  high.  Certain  automobile  taxes 
turned  over  to  the  county  by  the  state  at 
present  pretty  nearly  cover  the  interest 
on  the  bond  issues,  and  every  candidate 
for  governor  in  last  spring's  primary 
promised  to  try  to  persuade  the  legisla- 


ture to  build  the  bridges  over  the  water 
gaps,  more  costly  than  the  road.  Mr. 
Hoover,  when  he  was  fishing  at  Key 
West  in  February  of  last  year,  was 
credibly  reported  to  have  told  some 
of  the  citizens  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment ought  to  do  it.  But  even  if 
the  state  or  the  nation  should  take 
over  that  part  of  the  job,  the  cost  of 
the  highway  is  still  a  pretty  heav}^ 
burden.  When  the  road  opened  last 
winter  there  was  a  forty-mile  ferry  trip 
in  the  middle.  Road  building  on 
some  of  the  intermediate  Keys  reduced 
that  this  season  to  two  ferry  trips  of 
seven  and  twelve  miles  respectively, 
considerably  speeding  up  the  time  of 
the  trip.  But  all  Key  West  looks 
forward  to  the  ultimate  bridging  of 
the  gaps — and  somehow  all  this  must 
be  paid  for  by  the  tourist. 

Obviously,  then,  yoiu"  Key  Wester 
must  become  a  booster;  and  he  has. 
Not  that  the  town  was  wholly  free  from 
this  vice  before  the  road  opened ;  it  used 
to  call  itself  the  Gibraltar  of  America  on 
the  strength  of  a  couple  of  obsolescent 
forts  that  might  beat  off  a  cruiser  squad- 
ron. But  what  was  perfunctory  before 
is  acute  now;  and  if  you  are  slightly 
weary  of  the  raucous  shouts  of  the 
booster,  it  afflicts  you  with  redoubled 
pain  to  hear  them  in  this  last  resort  of 
peace  and  quiet,  a  town  whose  people 
have  hitherto  had  the  leisure  to  live  and 
are  now  doing  their  best  to  divest  them- 
selves of  this  rare  blessing.  True,  Key 
Westers  are  human;  they  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  wanting  to  live  more  abun- 
dantly. But  till  lately  they  did  not  seem 
converted  to  the  cardinal  American  doc- 
trine, that  large  quantities  of  money  are 
an  essential  preliminary  to  the  abundant 
life.  (I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some 
merit  in  that  doctrine;  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.) 
But  they  arc  converts,  now  that  they 
have  gone  in  the  hole  four  million  dollars. 
And  if  some  few  of  them  have  begun  to 
reahze  that  the  incursion  of  the  motor 
tourist  means  the  end  of  the  Key  West 
tliev  have  loved,  it  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
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thing  about  it  now.  The  road  is  built, 
the  bonds  are  sold;  with  infallible,  inex- 
orable regularity  the  interest  falls  due. 

The  first  car  that  came  into  Key  West 
in  January,  1928,  was  a  car  of  Jugger- 
naut, an  ineluctable  steam  roller  driven 
by  the  Colossus  of  the  North. 

VI 

Well,  you  may  ask,  just  what  will  the 
motor  tourists  do  to  the  town?  In  the 
first  place  they  will  make  it  more  expen- 
sive; try  as  the  local  leaders  may  to  per- 
suade the  citizens  to  keep  prices  down, 
they  cannot  have  more  than  a  partial 
success.  For  once  tourists  come  in  in 
numbers,  land  will  be  worth  more,  rents 
will  be  higher;  the  overhead  on  every- 
thing will  go  up.  That  narrow  gap 
which  separates  the  possible  enjoy- 
ments of  the  poorest  man  in  Key  West 
from  those  of  the  richest  man  will  broaden 
and  broaden  and  broaden.  There  may 
perhaps  still  be  five-cent  cigars  in  Key 
West  three  years  from  now;  there  may 
even  still  be  twenty-five-cent  rum, 
though  I  should  dislike  to  bet  money  on 
that;  but  rents  will  be  higher  and  food 
will  be  higher,  for  visitors  and  residents 
too.  And  by  that  time.  Key  West  will 
have  heard  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  cover  charge. 

Moreover,  Key  West  is  not  equipped 
at  present  to  handle  tourists  in  any 
number.  The  Casa  Marina,  owned  by 
the  railroad,  exists  for  the  railroad  trade 
• — mainly  the  Havana  traffic,  though 
there  is  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
seasonal  guests.  There  is  a  good  and 
modern  downtown  hotel,  one  of  the  lega- 
cies of  the  1925  boom;  but  it  is  small, 
and  even  the  motor  traffic  of  the  first 
season,  when  only  twenty  or  thirty  cars 
came  in  each  day,  filled  it  to  overflow- 
ing. There  must  be  more  hotels;  and 
above  all,  if  tourists  are  to  stay  for  the 
season,  there  must  be  cottages  and  bun- 
galows and  apartments  that  can  be 
rented,  furnished,  for  the  season.  Of 
these,  at  present,  there  are  practi- 
cally none. 


So  if  Key  West  is  to  handle  the  tour- 
ists it  must  do  a  good  deal  of  building — 
new  residence  sections  at  first,  and  pres- 
ently the  sleepy  old-fashioned  business 
district  must  be  rebuilt  too.  And  then 
some  man  of  vision  will  rise  up  and  de- 
mand that  all  these  rickety  old  gray 
wooden  shacks  be  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  town  freed  of  an  eyesore. 
And  there  will  be  the  end  of  the  distinc- 
tive color  of  Key  West. 

Why  not?  your  booster  may  object. 
Must  we  go  on  being  uncomfortable  for 
the  sake  of  being  quaint?  Well,  at 
present  they  are  not  uncomfortable; 
most  of  the  gray  shacks,  I  suppose,  are 
occupied  by  Cubans  and  conchs  who  are 
perfectly  content  with  the  shelter  the 
shacks  afford;  there  are  at  present  no 
mansions  in  Key  West  that  might  make 
them  dissatisfied,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  few  showy  modern  bungalows. 
But  will  the  Cuban  whose  bobbed- 
haired,  bilingual  daughter  goes  to  high 
school  and  tries  to  dress  like  the  women 
she  sees  in  the  movies  be  able  to  stay  in 
his  ramshackle  but  adequate  gray  frame 
cottage  when  his  daughter's  school 
friends,  down  for  the  winter  from  the 
North,  live  in  stucco  bungalows?  His 
house  is  good  enough  for  him,  but  his 
children's  friends  will  think  it  is  only  a 
shanty.  He  must  have  a  new  house,  and 
he  must  work  harder  to  pay  for  it.  No 
more  loafing  in  the  cafe  of  evenings,  gos- 
siping with  his  friends  while  he  smokes 
a  cheap  but  adequate  local  cigar.  He 
must  undergo  the  blessings  of  American 
civilization. 

The  Key  Westers  will  certainly  have 
to  rebuild  their  town;  the  only  question 
is  whether  the  new  buildings  will  fit  the 
local  color  and  the  landscape  as  well  as 
the  old.  The  East  Coast  bungalow  of 
pink  or  green  or  blue  stucco  distinctly 
does  not  fit.  On  the  East  Coast  it  is  in 
place;  it  is  artificial  but  so  is  the  land- 
scape of  the  East  Coast,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  is  worth  looking  at;  but  here  it  is  as 
plainly  a  foreign  intruder  as  a  Dutch 
Colonial  cottage.  Well,  the  Key  West- 
ers can  hardly  be  expected  to  build  more 
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unpainted  frame  shacks;  but  happily 
they  are  not  reduced  to  that.  They 
have  another  native  building  material 
of  far  greater  value — the  plastic  white 
marl  that  is  the  formation  underlying 
the  Keys.  It  can  be  dredged  up  soft 
and  shaped  in  wooden  molds;  and  pres- 
ently it  hardens  with  a  hardness  surpass- 
ing that  of  concrete.  The  Casa  Marina 
and  one  or  two  other  buildings  are  built 
of  that  marl — still  white  and  dazzling  in 
the  atmosphere  of  this  virtually  smoke- 
less town — and  they  belong,  they  fit  the 
landscape  and  the  spirit  of  the  place; 
they  are  simple,  unadorned,  starkly 
beautiful,  tropical.  A  Key  West  re- 
built in  marl  might  have  a  new  color  all 
its  own.  But  I  shall  be  much  surprised 
if  within  a  decade  it  is  not  an  imitation 
of  an  East  Coast  imitation  of  a  California 
imitation  of  the  Riviera. 

For  the  tourists  will  not  care.  Even 
if  you  could  put  Key  West  as  it  is  behind 
a  fence  like  a  museum  exliibit  the  tour- 
ists would  not  look  at  it.  I  may  be  un- 
fair to  car  owners  as  a  class,  for  I  am  that 
abhorrent  creature,  a  pedestrian — a 
treasonable  and  atheistic  anachronism 
who  has  no  place  in  the  perfected  civili- 
zation of  this  great  republic.  But 
among  the  people  who  tour  by  motor 
I  do  not  perceive  (with,  of  course, 
some  rare  exceptions)  much  appreciation 
of  characteristic  local  differences.  I'he 
American  travels — some  observant  for- 
eigner has  remarked — not  to  see,  but  to 
be  able  to  go  back  home  and  say  that  he 
has  seen.  \Miat  he  has  seen  appears  to 
make  little  difference;  it  is  not  variety 
he  wants  but  quantity.  He  can  go  back 
home  in  the  spring  and  tell  his  friends 
that  he  saw  not  only  St.  Petersburg  and 
Sarasota,  Orlando  and  Daytona,  West 


Palm  Beach  and  Miami,  but  Key  West 
too.  And  of  Key  W'est  he  will  remem- 
ber the  fish  docks  and  the  turtle  crawls, 
the  climate  and  perhaps  the  cigars;  but 
of  the  flavor  of  the  town  he — or  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  him — will  have  nothing 
to  say,  except  perhaps  that  there  is 
nothing  doing  there  now  but  that  a  few 
live  boosters  are  trying  to  make  it  a  real 
town. 

This  is  not  the  a  priori  conclusion  of  a 
soured  eccentric;  it  is  an  induction  from 
considerable  observation  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  traveling  by  automobile. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  feeling 
among  railroad  travelers  too,  but  not  so 
much,  I  think;  and  in  any  case  it  is  the 
motor  tourist  who  will  remake  Key 
West  in  his  own  image. 

The  disintegration  has  already  begun. 
As  soon  as  the  road  was  open  civic  or- 
ganizations set  to  work  to  install  horse- 
shoe-pitching courts,  and  checkerboards 
in  the  City  Park,  and  benches  scattered 
about  town  where  the  retired  Northerner 
might  sit  down  and  rest  his  rheumatic 
bones — just  as  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
West  Palm  Beach.  St.  Petersburg  and 
West  Palm  Beach  are  worthy  towns, 
good  places  for  the  Northerner  to  spend 
the  winter;  but  they  are  not  Key  West, 
they  are  not  different  and  exotic.  .  .  . 
And  in  another  year  or  two  Key  West 
will  no  longer  be  different  and  exotic 
either ;  somebody  will  compel  the  citizens 
to  paint  their  houses  and  the  assimilation 
will  be  complete. 

But  they  can't  spoil  the  climate.  To 
that  residuary  consolation  one  returns 
from  any  survey  of  Florida;  and  now 
that  Florida  has  definitely  annexed  the 
Keys  it  must  be  the  epitaph  on  Key 
West  too. 


FATE  AND  THE  GOLDFISH 

A    STORY 

BY  EVELYN  GILL  KLAHR 


YOU  may  very  well  ask  why  if  they 
truly  loved  each  other  they  did  not 
long  ago  fly  to  each  other's  arms. 

Certainly  for  them  none  of  the  classic 
obstacles  existed:  their  paths  were  clear 
of  Irate  Parents,  Previous  Marriages, 
Poverty,  or  Criminal  Records. 

But  modern  civilization  multiplies 
appallingly  the  channels  into  which 
human  lives  may  flow  and  so  makes  of 
them,  sometimes,  strange  patterns. 

As  best  I  can  I  give  you  here  the  his- 
tory of  these  two : 

Outside  Philadelphia  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Main  Line  you  find  the 
Chatforth  place  not  far  from  that  of  the 
Fiskes.  The  Chatforths,  as  a  family, 
ran  to  outdoors  on  a  lavish  scale :  horses, 
hounds,  sprawHng  camps  in  Maine,  and 
wild-duck  shooting  in  Georgia.  The 
Fiskes  ran  to  sunken  gardens  and  snuff- 
box collections  and  dangerously  fascinat- 
ing women.  Had  the  Main  Line  been 
situated  in  France  a  marriage  would 
have  been  arranged  at  the  outset,  so 
obviously  did  those  two  friendly  families 
seem  made  for  the  alliance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  long  ago  at 
children's  parties,  when  he  was  ten  and 
thereabouts  and  she  a  charming  mite  of 
five  arriving  in  Paris  frills  and  with 
a  beribboned  French  nursemaid — and 
quite  the  loveliest  baby  at  the  party — he 
began,  even  then,  to  assume  a  proprie- 
tary manner  toward  his  little  neighbor. 

Almost  from  the  first  they  were  in  love 
with  each  other.  But  the  trouble  was 
this — they  were  rarely  in  love  with  each 
other  at  the  same  time. 


Of  course,  when  Monty  was  twenty  he 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  be 
interested  in  little  girls  of  fifteen.  Had 
he  known  that  at  that  period  Eugenie 
slept  with  a  kodak  picture  of  him  in  the 
pocket  of  her  pajamas  he  might  have 
been  annoyed  or  amused.  Certainly  not 
touched.  At  that  age  he  did  not  have 
time  for  anything  younger  than  widows 
of  thirty. 

In  those  days,  dropping  in  for  tea  with 
the  adult  Fiskes,  he  was  wont  to  re- 
mark, "That  child  of  yours  is  growing  up 
very  nicely,  Mrs.  Fiske."  Patronage 
calculated,  you  would  think,  to  turn  the 
fondest  infatuation  into  murder. 

He  was  twenty-two  and  the  child 
seventeen  when  we  entered  the  War. 

The  day  he  was  to  leave  for  training 
camp,  while  breakfasting  alone,  he  saw  a 
slim  figure  cross  the  terrace  and  darken 
the  French  window.  Eugenie  entered, 
a  schoolgirl  in  tweed  knickers  and  a 
cardigan  that  was  growing  too  small  for 
her,  a  lanky  child  but  a  lovely  one,  with 
the  wide  Fiske  eyes  and  the  long  Fiske 
hands  and  straight  soft  wind-blown 
hair. 

She  closed  the  French  door  behind  her 
but  did  not  come  farther  into  the  room. 

Monty,  slightly  amazed,  rose  from  his 
chair  and  stood  with  one  hand  out- 
stretched while  the  other  still  clutched 
his  white  napkin. 

"Hello,  ducky,"  he  greeted  her. 
"Come  and  have  some  bacon  and 
muffins." 

He  was  a  handsome  sight  for  a  young 
thing  to  gaze  upon,  the  bronze  of  his  face 
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accentuating  the  blue  of  his  eyes  and  the 
white  of  his  teeth.  But  she  held  out  one 
tragic  hand  as  if  warding  him  off. 

"No,"  she  said  firmly. 

"  But,  darling !  Toasted  English  muf- 
fins!" he  urged  her. 

"Don't!"  she  begged  him,  agonized. 
"Monty,"  she  said.  "I've  come  to  say 
good-by  to  you  and  I  have  something  to 
tell  you.  And  I  don't  want  you  to  touch 
me.  I  don't  want  you  to  shake  hands 
with  me.  I  don't  want  you  even  to  kiss 
me." 

Monty's  eyes  widened  slightly,  but  he 
waited  in  silence  like  a  gentleman.  And 
his  coffee  and  his  bacon  and  his  muflins 
grew  all  cold  on  the  shining  breakfast 
table. 

Said  the  girl,  who  was  then  a  senior  in 
preparatory  school  and  next  year  would 
be  a  freshman  at  Bryn  Mawr,  "Monty," 
she  said,  "  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  a  premonition  that  I  am  never 
going  to  see  you  again.  These  premoni- 
tions of  mine,  Monty  .  .  .  you  don't 
know  .  .  .  But  on  the  battlefields  over 
there  I  want  you  to  remember  that  I 
shall  never  forget  you.  And  if  the  end 
should  come,  Monty,  I  want  you  to 
remember  just  this,  that  I  have  never 
loved  any  other  man." 

"Darling,"  he  said,  in  real  distress. 
He  dropped  his  napkin  now  and  started 
toward  her,  but  again  she  held  out  that 
off- warding  hand,  a  hand  that  would 
have  done  well  by  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  she  implored  him. 
"I  coukln't  bear  it."  She  stood  and 
stared  at  him.  "Good-by,"  she  said  in 
a  voice  that  sounded  like  a  little  girl 
going  away  from  home  for  the  first 
time. 

"Honey  child,"  he  begged,  "listen. 
Let  me  ring  for  some  doughnuts.  iVIamie 
has  made  some  magnificent  creatures — " 

"I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  repeated 
tragically  and  disappeared  through  the 
door,  across  the  terrace  and  over  the 
lawn,  a  lanky  lovely  child,  whose  wrists 
extended  too  far  beyond  the  cardigan 
sleeves. 

"\Miew!"  Monty  whistled,  watched 


her  for  a  minute,  and  then  sat  down 
again  to  his  breakfast. 

"She  got  that  out  of  a  book,"  he  said 
to  himself.  And  presently  he  added, 
"It's  a  good  book." 

The  battlefield  death  so  determinedly 
predicted  by  Eugenie  never  materialized. 
The  Armistice  came,  to  Monty's  annoy- 
ance, when  he  was  half  way  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Having  come  home  to  be  demobilized, 
he  found  his  mother  in  health  so  poor 
that  he  spent  his  next  years  traveling 
with  her  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  re- 
stored. In  these  years  of  travel  he  used 
to  take  out  that  memory  of  Eugenie's 
farewell,  along  with  some  other  very  nice 
memories  of  charming  women  and  girls, 
and  review  it  with  amused  tenderness 
and  wonder  what  sort  of  a  grown-up 
person  she  would  turn  out  to  be.  Not 
that  these  years  of  travel  with  his 
mother  had  been  populated  only  with 
memories.  On  the  contrary,  his  paths 
had  fairly  blossomed  with  feminine 
beauty,  and  he  had  not  been  oblivious. 

When  he  came  home  after  his  mother's 
death  he  found  Eugenie  a  beautiful  slim 
thing  in  her  early  twenties,  with  lumi- 
nous reflective  eyes  which  did  not  seem  to 
fit  in  with  her  skill  at  sports.  He  won- 
dered about  her  with  considerable  ten- 
derness until  he  learned  that  she  was 
hopelessly  in  love  w^ith  a  young  musician 
who  had  been  crippled  in  the  War. 
This  diminished  his  interest. 

He  found  that  he  had  grown  addicted 
to  travel  as  a  mode  of  living.  And  even 
now  his  business  interests  did  not  hold 
him  too  closely  tethered,  the  tether 
reaching,  in  fact,  as  far  as  Rhodesia  or 
Korea  or  Borneo.  A  hunting  trip  and 
then  another  interval  at  home,  and  so  his 
comfortable  unhampered  life  went  on. 

In  these  intervals  at  home  he  always 
saw  Eugenie,  now  a  mature  handsome 
young  woman,  her  eyes  less  luminous 
perhaps,  but  who  handled  her  car  like  a 
master  mechanic  and  who  was  also  tennis 
champion  and  aviator.  The  crippled 
musician  had  disappeared,  but  each  time 
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i  when  Monty  came  back  there  was  some- 
one else,  another  tennis  champion,  an 
aviator;  once  a  playwright. 

Nor  was  his  own  life  without  its  en- 
tanglements. But  both  remained  un- 
married, and  always  they  were  electri- 
cally aware  of  each  other. 

j        Sometimes,  during  his  later  sojourns 

!  home,  Eugenie  at  a  dinner  party  would 
look  up  suddenly  and,  glancing  down  the 
table,  would  find  his  eyes  upon  her,  sizing 
her  up,  as  if  he  were  thinking,  "Some  of 

;  these  days,  if  ever  I  get  around  to  it,  it 
may  be  that  you  are  what  I  want  to 
marry." 

And  sometimes,  when  he  was  dancing 
with  some  other  girl,  he  would  see  Eu- 
genie in  the  arms  of  another  man  study- 
ing him  thoughtfully,  as  if  she  were 
thinking,  "When  I  get  rid  of  some  of 
these  I  may  get  around  to  falling  in  love 
with  you  again." 

It  was  as  if  under  the  well-conditioned 
surfaces  of  their  lives  something  primi- 
tive and  dangerous  slept  and  awaited  its 
opportunity  to  seize  them  and  subjugate 
them  completely. 

But  when  his  business  called  him 
home  the  year  he  was  thirty-three  he 
was  not  so  sure.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  pretty  sure  then  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  marry.  He  liked  his  life,  a 
man's  life.  He  liked  to  be  free  to  yield 
to  a  roving  foot — Siam,  Peru,  Labrador, 
whatever  called  him,  whenever  it  called. 
He  liked  the  way  he  ran  his  house,  with 
men  servants  and  an  elasticity  of  regime. 
Monty  Chatforth,  in  other  words, 
had  grown  cagey.  So  when  he  came 
home  this  last  time  and  found  Eugenie 
a  gorgeous  woman  of  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  he  hardened  his  heart 
against  her.  And  it  was  a  pity,  for 
at  the  moment  her  own  affections  were 
peculiarly  disengaged.  But  of  course 
she,  too,  had  grown  cagey. 

With  her  maturity  had  come  anew 
efficiency,  a  talent  for  chairmanships 
and  directorships.  And  she  developed 
also  a  nice  sense  of  humor  which  was 
very  useful  to  her  in  raising  funds. 
She  was  secretly  delighted  at  the  dis- 


covery of  these  new  powers,  the  ability 
to  remove  mountains  as  if  they  had 
been  molehills  and  to  squeeze  dollars 
out  of  stones;  and  she  found  her  life 
very  satisfying.  Her  great  interest  at 
the  moment  was  a  Vacation  Home  for 
Working  Girls,  which  almost  entirely 
through  her  own  efforts  she  had  raised 
from  a  mustard  seed,  a  marvelous  place 
with  Conrad  on  the  book  shelves,  and 
petunias  in  the  garden  and  flowered 
chintz  at  the  bedroom  windows.  Now 
she  desired  for  it  a  swimming  pool. 

The  news  of  Monty's  homecoming 
she  heard  with  a  double  interest.  On 
the  very  day  he  returned  her  widowed 
and  slightly  elder  sister  Celia  came  into 
Eugenie's  sitting  room  to  announce  it, 
Celia  having  run  across  Monty  in  the 
Broad  Street  Station. 

Eugenie  ran  her  eye  down  a  column 
of  figures  in  her  account  book  before 
she  replied.  "What  is  he  like  this 
time.f^"  Eugenie  wanted  to  know,  with- 
out looking  up. 

"His  color  scheme,"  said  her  widowed 
sister,  "is,  as  usual,  sunburn  and  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes  and  white  teeth. 
But  there  is  also,"  said  the  sister,  "some- 
thing that  is  generally  known  as  an 
added  something.  Nothing,  I  think, 
except  that  the  thirties  are  particularly 
becoming  to  him." 

Eugenie  closed  her  account  book  and 
gathered  together  in  a  businesslike  pile 
the  seven  letters  she  had  written  that 
morning  on  her  creamy,  specially  or- 
dered, personal  bond — seven  begging 
letters  for  her  Vacation  Home. 

"Does  he  look  opulent.^"  inquired 
Eugenie. 

Celia  looked  at  her  intently.  She 
answered  that  question  with  another. 
"As  gentleman  to  gentleman,  I  want 
to  ask  you  something,  dear:  are  you 
planning  to  be  personally  interested 
in  Monty.?  If  you  are  just  say  the  word 
and  the  rest  of  us  will  keep  off." 

Eugenie  raised  her  eyebrows  cryp- 
tically. "Financially,  yes,"  said  Eu- 
genie. "Ten  thousand  dollars  toward 
a  green-tiled  swimming  pool  and  showers 
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for  the  Vacation  Home.  Romantically, 
I  cannot  say.  Probably  not.  But  any- 
how let  me  have  first  look-in,  could 
you.f*  Consider  that  I  have  taken  him 
out  on  approval." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  Eugenie 
Fiske  and  Monty  Chatforth  saw  each 
other  frequently.  Monty  settled  down 
to  be  a  Main  Line  householder.  He 
entertained  and  was  entertained.  He 
and  Eugenie  dined  together  and  golfed 
together  and  rode  together.  In  spite 
of  his  caginess  and  in  spite  of  her  satis- 
faction with  her  life  of  independence  and 
power,  they  began  to  lose  their  bearings : 
once  or  twice  in  the  moonlight  they 
inadvertently  kissed  each  other;  and 
they  began  to  worry  about  each  other's 
wet  feet  or  inadequate  coats,  which, 
curiously,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  of 
symptoms.  That  which  had  lurked  so 
long  underneath  the  polished  surfaces 
of  their  life  might  now,  on  almost  any 
day,  have  burst  into  glorious  flames  of 
passion. 

Instead  of  which,  Eugenie  Fiske  one 
fine  morning  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  been  neglecting 
seriously  her  organizations  for  golf  and 
dancing  and  a  very  pleasant  life. 

iShe  put  on  a  sport  dress  of  tans  and 
creams,  just  liome  from  the  tailor,  and 
then  surveyed  herself  in  the  glass,  tall, 
slim,  and  lovely,  like  all  the  Fiske 
women.  She  added  a  burnt-orange 
handkerchief  for  a  spot  of  color  and 
decided  that  the  auspices  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  her  Vacation  Home 
were  goo(L 

Her  little  car  carried  her  through  the 
lovely  countryside  of  the  Main  Line, 
clipped  hedges,  sunken  gardens,  smooth 
green  lawns  on  which  azaleas  and  Japa- 
nese cherry  trees  and  pink  dogwood 
made  luscious  spots  of  color. 

"Easily  ten  thousand,"  thought  Eu- 
genie Fiske. 

The  moment,  however — had  she  but 
known  it — was  far  from  psychological. 
Monty,  his  own  car  drawn  up  before 
his  door,  was  in  testy  liumor,  for  lie  was 
about  to  drivt'  into  town  for  a  conference 


with  the  manager  of  the  plant  which 
largely  represented  Monty's  business 
affairs.  The  interview  did  not  promise 
to  be  agreeable.  The  manager,  Monty 
had  felt  for  a  long  time,  was  distinctly 
soft  in  his  attitude  toward  labor,  and 
Monty,  who  in  his  personal  life  was 
recklessly  free-handed,  had  a  theory 
that  business  should  be  hard-headed 
though  just.  So  for  the  occasion  of 
this  interview  he  had  whipped  himself 
into  a  fine  state  of  acerbity. 

The  sight  of  Eugenie  coming  up  his 
drive,  it  is  true,  cleared  all  traces  of 
acerbity  from  his  bronzed  face. 

In  fact,  Eugenie,  noting  his  eyes  when 
he  greeted  her,  thought  that  it  was 
going  to  be  almost  too  easy. 

He  opened  the  door  of  her  car  but 
she  did  not  get  out.  Instead,  she  sat 
with  her  hands  on  the  wheel,  her  quiz- 
zical eyes  upon  him. 

It  was  a  way  they  had  of  looking  at 
each  other  lately,  both  so  aware  of  the 
feeling  between  them  and  neither  ready, 
quite  yet,  to  admit  it. 

"I  mustn't  come  in,"  she  said.  "You 
were  starting  off  to  elope  with  some 
lovely  widow,  and  I'd  just  detain  you." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  granted  her 
magnanimously.  "I'm  awfully  easily 
deflected.  And  I  thought  anyhow  it 
would  be  a  better  day  to  go  in  and  dis- 
cuss the  labor  policy  with  my  manager. 
'Grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,'  I  shaU  tell 
him.     'Grind  their  faces  well.'" 

"Oh,  good!"  said  the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  Fiskes.  "This  is  right  along  the 
line  of  my  errand,  so  that  you  won't  even 
have  to  change  your  line  of  thought. 
Climb  right  in  here  beside  me  and  if  you 
have  your  check  book  with  you  it  will 
be  no  more  trouble  than  the  stirring  of  a 
finger." 

And  to  herself  she  thought,  "I  look 
very  well  indee<i  in  this  new  sport  frock. 
That  ought  to  be  worth  something 
extra.  And  besides,  if  I  can  extract 
checks  from  the  hardest-shelled  Jewish 
gentleman  in  Phila(l('li)hia  and  from  a 
withered  spinster  who  heretofore  has 
given  only  to  l^ajitist  missions,  I  ought 
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to  get  at  least  twelve  thousand  from 
this  darling  thing  who  is  almost  in  love 
with  me."  So  she  decided  on  twelve 
thousand. 

Still  urging  his  own  hospitality  upon 
her,  he  slid  into  her  car  beside  her. 

She  opened  a  monogrammed  briefcase 
and  pulled  out  her  photographs  and  blue 
prints  of  the  Vacation  House  and 
started  her  magnificent  line  about  her 
green-tiled  swimming  pool  and  the  alleys 
of  showier  baths  and  a  high-priced 
swimming  master,  and  on  and  on. 

So  enthralled  was  she  with  her  subject 
that  she  was  not  aw^are  of  the  reception 
it  was  meeting. 

For  Monty  Chatforth,  on  Eugenie's 
arrival,  had  merely  put  aside  his  acerbity 
for  the  time  being.  It  had  been  in 
no  wise  removed.  This  theory  of  his 
about  the  laboring  class  had  been  a  long 
time  in  growing  and  was  well  rooted  in 
the  very  elements  of  his  nature.  ''Pay 
them  enough  and  let  them  alone,"  was 
his  theory.  But  no  one  seemed  willing 
to  let  them  alone.  Certainly  not  his 
manager.  And  apparently  not  Eugenie. 
The  very  fact  that  he  had  so  long  put  off 
this  conference  with  his  manager  had 
given  his  convictions  just  that  much 
more  time  to  gain  heat.  So  the  longer 
Eugenie  Fiske  talked  the  harder  his 
heart  grew,  and  the  colder  his  eye;  and 
Eugenie,  poor  soul,  wholly  unaware  of 
it,  carried  away  by  her  own  fine  talk, 
let  her  enthusiasm  take  upon  itself 
wings  and  soar  high,  which  in  the  face 
of  an  unfriendly  audience  is  a  cruel  ex- 
perience. 

At  last  he  interrupted,  "When  you 
have  entirely  finished,  I,  too,  have 
something  to  say." 

But  the  sound  of  his  voice  startled 
her.  She  turned  and  looked  into  a  face 
that  had  become  unfriendly  without 
her  having  been  aware. 

The  wings  of  her  enthusiasm  folded 
and  let  her  fine  words  drop  dead  to 
earth. 

"You  may  say  it  now,"  she  said,  and 
replaced  the  Working  Girls'  Vacation 
Home  in  her  briefcase. 


Then  Monty  Chatforth  let  loose  upon 
this  lovely  woman  all  those  caustic 
remarks  he  had  been  saving  up  for  the 
manager  of  his  plant.  And  worse  than 
that,  his  eloquence  went  to  his  head. 
He  found  new  phrases,  new  arguments 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  before. 

Of  course  he  went  too  far.  One  does. 
He  drew  sparks  from  Eugenie.  Color 
flamed  into  her  usually  colorless  cheeks. 
Her  eyes  were  not  luminous  now.  They 
blazed.  W^hen  he  gave  her  a  chance, 
finally,  she  found  remarks  of  a  singular 
asperity  to  say  to  him. 

And  they  were  off. 

"Bridge  clubs  for  charwomen!"  he 
remarked  caustically. 

"They  are  not  charwomen,"  she 
retorted,  "and  it  isn't  a  bridge  club." 

"Beauty  parlors  for  box  makers. 
Golf  links  for  laundresses,"  he  amended. 
"It  is  all  the  same  thing." 

"You  think,"  she  accused  him,  "that 
swimming  pools  and  vacations  and  all 
the  joys  and  comforts  of  life  should  be 
reserved  for  capitalists  like  yourself." 

"That  is,"  he  replied,  "quite  unworthy 
of  your  usually  very  good  mind." 

The  quarrel  gathered  momentum. 
His  line  was  the  danger  of  paternalism. 
"You  are  developing  a  class  of  spineless 
limpets,"  he  said.  "And  when  I  say 
you  I  am  afraid  I  mean  it  more  or 
less  personally.  \\Tien  intelligent  young 
women  haven't  enough  to  do  they  tend 
to  become  meddlesome." 

She  would  have  left  him  then  and 
there  except  that  she  in  turn  had  fiery 
remarks  to  make  about  capitalism, 
many  of  which  statements  she  had 
learned  out  of  a  text  book. 

In  fact  their  quarrel  at  one  stage  took 
on  a  little  of  the  aspect  of  tw^o  irate  and 
antagonistic  books  spitting  out  the 
texts  of  their  respective  pages  at  each 
other. 

Nor  was  it  wholly  academic.  The 
quarrel  ran  also  to  fireworks  and 
thunder.  It  blazed.  It  roared.  It 
devastated.  A  lighted  cigarette  throTVTi 
carelessly  from  a  car  may  turn  a  whole 
prairie  into  a  blackened  waste.     So  an 
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altruistic  impulse  on  a  lovely  May 
morning  started  another  conflagration 
which  promised  to  be  almost  equally 
disastrous. 

It  ended  with  Eugenie  asking  Monty 
Chatforth  to  get  out  of  her  car  so  that 
she  could  return  to  her  own  home. 

"That's  finished,"  said  Eugenie  Fiske 
as  she  rode  home.  She  hated  him  bit- 
terly at  the  moment,  but  just  the  same 
her  heart  felt  singularly  empty. 

And  Monty  Chatforth,  who  should 
have  been  feeling  relieved  that  his 
pleasant  bachelor  life  was  now  rendered 
safe  from  permanent  interruption,  be- 
came, on  the  contrary,  so  restless  in  the 
days  that  followed  that  he  decided  to 
have  his  dining  room  redecorated. 

At  first  these  two  found  meeting  a 
little  awkward,  but  meet  they  must 
unless  they  wished  to  publish  their 
quarrel,  or  unless  one  or  the  other 
of  them  turned  recluse.  They  went 
through  with  it,  since  they  must,  with 
very  good  grace,  both  of  them  being  well 
born  and  gently  reared.  So  he  took  her 
in  to  dinner  when  it  was  required  and 
danced  with  her  and  went  through  all 
the  motions  of  being  pleased  to  be  in  her 
society.  Then,  being  of  the  forgetting 
sex,  he  began  genuinely  to  enjoy  her 
again  and  to  seek  her  company. 

His  business  prospered;  labor  in  his 
particular  factory  was  lamblike;  he  and 
his  manager  were  on  the  best  of  terms 
again;  and  so  it  was  easy  to  forget  a 
quarrel. 

But  Eugenie,  with  Amazonian  efi^orts, 
pushed  her  Wacation  House  to  the  point 
where  it  could  safely  be  left  with  her 
committee  and  decided  that  she  would 
be  happier  this  summer  in  Europe. 

One  day  on  the  golf  links  just  before 
she  was  to  sail,  Monty  sought  her  out  at 
the  eighteenth  hole  and  said,  "Could  you 
run  along  home  with  me  and  give  me  an 
aesthetic  word  on  my  new  dining  room 
before  I  let  the  public  loose  in  it?  I 
swear  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  mess 
or  whether  it  is  very  nice.  I'd  be  no  end 
grateful  if  you'd  come." 

The  prospect  did   not   ])l(\*iso  licr,  for 


she  did  not  forget  as  easily  as  he  did  and 
she  was  still  pretty  miserable  in  his 
company.  "But  after  all,  I  am  sailing 
in  three  days,"  she  told  herself,  "so  why 
not.^" 

He  led  her  into  his  dining  room  with 
that  uncertain,  easily  shattered  pride 
that  an  outdoors  man  feels  about  things 
inside  his  house.  It  was  as  if  he  said, 
"Please  like  it  so  that  I  shall  know  it  is 
all  right." 

But  she  did  not  like  it  at  all.  A 
modernistic  decorator  had  turned  him- 
self loose  in  it.  The  room  was  all  cold 
hard  silver-grays  and  mirrors.  The 
table  top  was  mirror  and  so  were  most  of 
the  walls,  and  he  had  even  backed  with 
mirror  those  French  doors  which  once 
had  given  the  view  over  a  bright  lawn 
and  through  which  had  come  that  ab- 
surd little  girl  to  tell  him  that  she  loved 
him  and  would  never  forget  him. 

So  now  he  had  shut  out  his  view,  and 
with  it  no  doubt  had  shut  out  that 
memory. 

She  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  the 
mirror,  a  warmly  tinted  creature  in  tans 
and  creams  with  a  flame-colored  scarf 
about  her  shoulders. 

"I  am  the  sort  of  thing  this  darn  room 
needs,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Aloud  she  said,  "Monty,  I  know  just 
what  is  lacking.  If  I  bring  it  to  you  will 
you  promise  to  let  it  stay.*^" 

"My  dear  girl,"  he  promised  her,  "so 
long  as  the  old  walls  stand." 

So  she  came  back  that  very  evening 
with  a  bowl  of  goldfish.  Not  ordinary 
goldfish  that  may  be  bought  in  a  five- 
and-ten  store,  but  de  luxe  ones,  such  as 
books  are  written  about  and,  although 
their  blood  ran  notoriously  cold,  looking 
warm  and  flamelike  as  they  darted 
through  the  waters  of  their  glass  bubble. 

Monty,  who  had  been  feeling  a  little 
solitary  and  low-spirited  that  evening, 
thought  how  lovely  she  looked  coming 
into  his  house  and,  forgetting  completely 
the  famous  quarrel,  longed  to  take  her  in 
his  arms  and  arrange  for  her  permanent 
installation  there.  But  l>ecause  he  was 
thirty-odd  years  he  had  well-trained  in- 
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hibitions,  and  so  decided  to  wait  until 
she  came  back  from  Europe. 

And  Eugenie,  thinking  that  he  looked 
lonely  and  rather  heart-breaking  as 
lonely  men  will  do,  said  to  herself,  "If  he 
should  offer  me  now  that  check  for  my 
Girls,  I  would  take  it  and  forgive  him." 

Aloud  she  said  as  she  handed  him  the 
bowl,  "Wear  these  to  remember  me." 

"You  make  me  so  happy,"  he  said. 
"And  afterwards,"  he  inquired,  "how 
does  one  cook  them.^" 

"Monty,"  she  said,  "I'm  in  a  serious 
mood,  though  I  don't  know  why. 
Perhaps  because  I  have  been  packing  my 
trunks  to  go  away.  But  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  really  will  keep  these  .f^" 

"Eugenie,  darling,"  and  he  was  curi- 
ously serious  too,  "111  keep  them  as  long 
as  I  love  you,  which  I  think  you  know 
will  be  for  always.  So  when  you  come 
back  and  see  those  five  little  tails  wag- 
ging to  greet  you,  you  will  know  also  that 
this  old  heart  still  beats  for  you." 

She  laughed.  But  her  eyes  did  not, 
and  her  heart  started  beating  too  hard. 
"Don't  be  that  sort  of  a  fool  again,"  she 
begged  it,  but  it  kept  on  with  its  quick- 
ened tempo.     So  she  started  for  home. 

They  exchanged  at  parting — as  if 
there  had  never  been  a  quarrel — those 
old  quizzical  looks  which  seemed  to  say, 
"How  much,  if  any,  do  you  care.?" 

And  it  is  a  great  pity  when  human- 
kind becomes  so  civilized  that  restraints 
and  inhibitions  and  cautions  take  the 
place  of  nice  fresh  unhampered  impulses. 

But,  irrevocably,  those  goldfish  had 
become  symbolical.  And  so  it  was 
awkward  when,  some  ten  days  later, 
Austin,  the  house  man,  discovered  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  their  tiny  sea  ^ve 
fishy  little  corpses. 

Austin  blamed  himself  bitterly  for 
neglect  and  was  inclined  to  be  morbid 
about  it.  But  Monty  reassured  him  and 
cheered  him  up  over  the  matter.  "Just 
bury  them  nicely,"  he  said,  "and  don't 
worry  about  it.  They  were  given  me 
by  a  lady,  but  she's  gone  away,  and 
when  I  hear  of  her  return  we'll  get 
some  others." 


But  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  happen 
to  mention  who  the  lady  was. 

And  it  is  a  pity  that  Eugenie  never 
mentioned  her  gift  to  Agnes,  who  was  a 
maid  in  the  Fiske  house  and  the  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Chatforth's  Austin. 

Eugenie,  who  found  herself  restless  in 
Europe  that  summer,  came  home  earlier 
than  she  intended.  And  Monty,  vs^ho 
was  laid  up  at  the  time  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  did  not  loiow  it  until  he  heard  her 
voice  over  the  telephone. 

"How's  the  ankle.?"  she  inquired,  her 
voice  as  casual  and  unemotional  as  she 
could  manage. 

"So  bad,"  said  Monty,  who  found 
himself  suddenly  and  entirely  consumed 
by  a  desire  to  see  her,  "that  I  think  you 
had  better  come  over  to  inquire  in 
person." 

She  laughed  a  little  over  the  telephone. 
"I'll  run  in  this  week,"  she  promised. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  last  the  week 
through,"  he  warned  her.  "Better 
come  over  right  away." 

She  laughed  again.  "Perhaps  to- 
morrow," she  yielded. 

"This  afternoon,"  he  insisted.  "For 
invalids  often  waste  away  through  the 
night,  you  know." 

She  was  firm.     "To-morrow." 

He  was  firm,  too.  "Very  well,  then. 
I'll  come  hobbling  over  there  myself." 

In  the  end  she  promised  to  come  to 
him — in  half  an  hour  or  less. 

Monty  hung  up  his  receiver  with  a 
surprised  look  on  his  countenance.  He 
was  surprised  at  himself. 

Then  he  rang  for  Austin.  "A  lady  is 
coming  to  tea,"  he  said.  "Get  us  an 
extra  nice  tea,  can  you.?" 

Again  a  great  pity  that  he  neglected  to 
say  that  it  was  Eugenie. 

It  was  a  full  twenty  minutes  later  that 
the  bell  for  Austin  rang  again — rang 
imperiously,  desperately. 

Austin,  who  feared  nothing  less  than 
another  sprain,  all  but  ran  to  his  master. 

"  My  God ! "  said  the  master.  "  Those 
goldfish!  It  is  the  goldfish  lady  that  is 
coming!" 

Austin  turned  pale,  "My  God,  sir!" 
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he  repeated  weakly.  Then  when  he 
began  to  recover  he  suggested,  '*I  could 
take  the  car,  sir,  and  run  in  town." 

**But  you  can't.  It's  Carson's  day 
off.  You  have  got  to  be  here  to  open 
the  door  for  her." 

Wan  and  discouraged,  Austin  returned 
to  his  kitchen. 

Very  shortly  he  returned,  brighter, 
but  apologetic. 

"It  is  like  this,  sir,"  he  said.  "There 
is  a  young  lady  in  the  kitchen  who 
thinks  she  can  help  us  out.  She  can 
run  over  the  back  way  and  get  some 
goldfish  from  her  house  and  be  back  in 
no  time  at  all." 

"Bid  her  godspeed,"  said  Monty, 
"and  bid  her  make  haste.  Tell  her 
you  will  marry  her  if  she  sprints  well." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Austin  and  retired. 

Ten  minutes  in  advance  of  Eugenie, 
six  goldfish  arrived  and  five  of  them  were 
hastily  transferred  from  their  own 
humble  bowl  to  the  etched  and  elegant 
residence  of  the  five  deceased  fish. 
Monty  prided  himself  on  his  luck  in 
being  able  to  remember  that  originally 
there  had  been  five. 

Monty  kept  them,  but  not  too 
ostentatiously,  in  the  library  with  him- 
self, over  on  the  window  sill,  so  that 
they  would  look  not  as  if  they  had 
been  brought  in  for  effect,  but  as  if  they 
were  there  from  habit. 

He  did  not  speak  of  them  immediately 
upon  her  arrival.  He  spoke  instead  of 
sundry  matters,  such  as  her  trip  and 
how  much  he  had  missed  her.  Then 
he  reminded  her  of  another  visit  she  had 
made  him,  long  ago,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War,  when  she  had  been  a  long- 
legged  youngster  and  had  told  him  she 
would  never  love  anyone  else. 

He  said  he  had  never  forgotten  it, 
which  wasn't  exactly  accurate,  for  there 
were  years  at  a  time  when  it  had  not 
been  in  his  mind,  but,  nevertheless, 
this  was  a  nice  time  to  remember  it. 

Her  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  one  of  life's  mysteries  why  youth 
must  go  through  periods  of  total  iml^e- 
ciUty.     But   just    the    same   a   charm- 


ing color  came  into  her  face  and  stayed 
there. 

So  it  seemed  to  him  the  best  of  mo- 
ments to  mention  the  goldfish. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "those  five  little 
tails  still  wag  just  as  I  predicted  they 
would." 

Eugenie  glanced  in  the  direction  he 
indicated,  where  five  goldfish  darting 
about  in  their  borrowed  bowl  made 
lovely  flashes  of  color  in  the  afternoon 
fight. 

Then  she  leaned  forward  a  little  and 
looked  more  intently. 

"Gad!"  thought  the  man.  "It  does 
mean  something  to  her  then  that  I 
have  kept  them."  And  he  felt  very 
grateful  to  Austin  for  arranging  for  the 
borrowed  fish — though  as  a  rule  Monty 
Chatforth's  thinking  was  not  confused. 

"I  keep  them  in  here  for  company," 
he  remarked  to  Eugenie. 

Eugenie  got  up  and  walked  over  to 
the  goldfish.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
window  sill,  looking  down  upon  them. 

Although  he  saw  only  her  profile,  he 
realized  that  a  curious  expression  had 
come  over  her  face.  It  struck  him  as 
repressed  emotion.  She  didn't  want 
him  to  see,  then,  how  much  she  really 
cared  .^  Suddenly  he  felt  beautifully 
triumphant.  "I  am  going  to  marry 
her,"  hastily  he  decided  to  himself. 

Aloud  he  said,  "I  have  grown  terribly 
fond  of  the  little  fellows." 

"One  of  them,  poor  thing,"  she  said 
softly,  "has  a  torn  tail." 

"That  one.^"  he  mused  (he  had 
noticed  no  torn  tail!),  "that  one  is  Terry 
the  Terrible."  He  was  amazed  and 
delighted  at  his  quickness  of  wit.  It 
led  him  on.  "Happened  some  time 
ago.  And  it  was  a  horrible  combat — I 
give  you  my  word.  The  most  gory  of 
duels.     Absolutely." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  she  said,  her  eyes 
still  intent  on  the  bowl  and  not  glancing 
his  way.  He  had  never  seen  her  like 
this,  so  quiet  and  so  intent.  It  suggested 
to  him  a  dopth  of  feeling  and  a  tenderness 
that  he  had  never  before  realized  that 
she  f)ossessed. 
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It  overstimulated  him. 

He  told  the  story  of  the  goldfish  fight 
dramatically  and  colorfully,  with  an 
eloquence  which  surprised  even  himself. 
He  wondered  to  himself  in  the  midst  of 
his  narrative  whether  all  these  years  he 
should  not  have  been  turnmg  his  gifts 
to  literature. 

Eugenie  seemed  strangely  impressed. 
She  led  him  on  with  inspiring  questions. 

It  tempted  him  to  relate  other  nar- 
ratives of  other  members  of  his  little 
carp  family. 

He  had,  it  seemed,  names  for  them 
all.  "Little  Goldie  Sunshine,  who  is  my 
favorite."  Lord,  how  they  popped  into 
his  head  without  effort  I  "*Fiimie." 
"Moby  Dick."     "Klondike." 

Was  this,  he  wondered,  a  form  of  here- 
tofore unsuspected  genius.^ 

But  interruption  came  at  last  when 
Austin  arrived  with  the  tea.  From  the 
first  moment  of  his  entrance  Austin 
acted  strangely.  He  turned  visibly 
pale  and  his  hands  trembled  as  he 
arranged  the  tea  service.  He  kept 
moistening  his  lips,  as  if  he  were  gomg 
to  speak. 

A  minute  or  two  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  room  and  while  Eugenie  was 
pourmg  the  tea,  the  door  reopened  and 
Austin  stood  there  again,  obviously 
under  the  influence  of  some  distressing 
emotion. 

"]Mr.  Chatforth,"  said  the  man, 
"might  I  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to 
step  here  a  moment." 

Now  Monty  knew  his  man  was  no 
fool,  that  he  knew  crutches  were  both 
painful  and  dangerous  for  his  master, 
and  that  he  would  not  have  asked  it 
except  under  the  direst  necessity.  So 
he  requisitioned  his  crutches  and  hobbled 
out  of  the  room. 

Then  Austin,  pale  and  anguished, 
made  confession.  "The  young  lady 
in  the  kitchen  is  Agnes  from  the  Fiskes," 
he  explained.  "We  didn't  know,  you 
see,  that  it  was  Miss  Eugenie  you  were 
expecting.  And  Agnes  says  that  one  of 
the  goldfish  has  a  tail  that  has  gone  bad 
and  that  Miss  Eugenie  couldn't  help  but 


notice,  for  this  very  morning,  sir,  she 
was  speaking  of  it." 

It  was  a  perilous  moment.  Hereto- 
fore the  very  richness  of  life  and  all  its 
counter-attractions  had  held  them  apart. 
But  now  when  ever}i:hmg  else  had  been 
surmounted  were  five  very  ordinary  little 
goldfish  to  become  the  final  obstacle.^ 

But  after  all,  Chatforth  men  were  not 
men  to  throw  up  their  hands  in  an 
emergency.  And  Monty  himself  had 
hunted  tigers  in  India  and  leopards  m 
Africa.     He  was  a  man  of  action. 

He  returned  to  the  library  and  went 
straight  to  his  desk.  He  leaned  his 
crutches  against  the  waU,  and  opened 
his  check  book. 

"Ten,  I  think  you  said.^" 

"Fifteen,"  she  replied  firmly. 

He  wrote  out  the  check  and  handed 
it  to  her.  "May  your  girls  bathe  often 
and  well,"  he  wished  her  gTavely. 

He  watched  her  as  she  examined  it 
and  folded  it  into  her  purse. 

"Now  that  I  am  thoroughly  Hcked," 
he  said,  "why  don't  we  get  married.^" 

But  while  he  was  reaching  for  his 
crutches  she  came  over  to  him. 

He  caught  her  hand  and  held  it 
against  his  lips. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  you  are 
the  most  impossible  man  that  ever 
hved — selfish,  unreasonable,  pig-headed, 
and  the  most  unscrupulous  liar  in 
Pennsylvania.  But  then  my  old  nurse 
predicted  I  should  come  to  a  bad  end." 

And  later,  while  the  tea  untouched 
grew  stone  cold  upon  the  table,  Monty 
on  the  leather  davenport  beside  his 
love  mentioned  plaintively,  "You  kept 
me  waiting  a  long  time,  my  darling," 
and  actually  believed  what  he  said.  And 
later,  meditatmg  the  check  he  had 
drawn — though  in  no  wise  regretting 
it — he  said,  "Just  the  same,  I  consider 
that  I  have  bought  you  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars." 

"Nonsense,"  said  his  lady.  "You 
have  paid  three  thousand  apiece  for 
five  inferior  goldfish.  And  if  that  is 
the  way  you  do,  it  is  just  as  well,  I 
think,  that  I  am  here." 
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IF  a  person  asserts,  convincingly  and 
unobtrusively,  that  he  is  tired  he 
will  receive  the  sympathetic  in- 
dulgence of  his  fellows.  If  he  should 
declare,  instead,  that  he  is  drunk  their 
attitude,  however  charitable  or  genial, 
will  carry  a  trace  of  disrespect. 

This  distinction  is  unfortunate.  A 
better  course  would  be  to  treat  fatigue 
like  intoxication:  as  something  which 
is  not  to  be  bragged  about,  but  rather  to 
be  kept  to  one's  self,  and  to  be  got  rid  of 
as  quietly  and  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  view  that  the  mental  and  moral 
deterioration  which  results  from  fatigue 
is  something  which  is  honorable  in 
itself  is  probably  an  inheritance  from  a 
simpler  type  of  social  organization. 
In  such  a  society  he  who  worked  for  the 
tribe,  or  who  fought  for  its  enhance- 
ment, was  the  useful  member.  If  per- 
sonal impairment  resulted  from  his 
exercise  in  its  behalf,  it  proved  him  to  be 
loyal  and  unselfish.  Hence,  a  condition 
of  fatigue,  which  might  follow  from  in- 
dustry and  valor,  could  readily  become 
acceptable  as  a  sign  of  merit.  In  mod- 
ern society  the  warrant  for  such  an 
interpretation  as  a  general,  or  even  as  a 
usual  one,  is  lacking. 

A  rational  attitude  toward  fatigue  and 
its  social  consequences  demands  a  better 
understanding  of  the  condition  itself. 
Essentially,  it  is  an  impairment  i)ro- 
duced  by  exercise,  of  ])rosent  ])erf()rm- 
ance,  or  of  preparedness  for  future  i)er- 
formance.  With  feelings  of  "tiredness," 
and  with  complaints  thereof,  it  has  less 
to    do    than    we    might    suppose.     For 


illustration,  let  us  imagine  a  thin  strip 
of  brass  which  we  clamp  at  one  end  and 
force  to  vibrate.  If  we  compel  it  to 
swing  too  far  certain  changes  will  occur 
in  its  internal  structure,  and  it  will  no 
longer  behave  well  as  a  spring.  In  the 
language  of  metallurgy,  these  structural 
changes  are  called  "fatigue";  and  they 
are  quite  analogous  to  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  fatigue  of  living  structures. 
The  latter,  of  course,  can  normally 
restore  the  damage  if  they  are  permitted 
to  rest.  This  advantage  constitutes  the 
most  striking  difference  between  the  two 
cases. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  here  long 
enough  to  deal  with  a  superstition, 
rather  wide  spread,  concerning  the 
particular  organs — or  tissues — which  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  fatigue.  Physicians 
as  well  as  laymen  often  speak  of  "nerv- 
ous fatigue"  and  of  "nervous  ex- 
haustion." When  they  so  talk  they 
mean  essentially  that  the  patient  is 
feeble,  sluggish,  and  i)erhaps  peevish  in 
his  behavior.  They  do  not  mean  that 
they  have  accei)tal)le  evidence  that  his 
nerve-cells  or  brain-cells  are  fatigued. 
These  cells,  which  form  what  is  called 
nervous  tissue,  have  only  one  function 
of  which  we  know  anything.  That 
function  is  to  convey  a  condition  of 
irritation,  aroused  in  some  sense-organs 
at  one  end  of  a  scries  of  nerve-cells,  to 
muscular  or  glandular  tissue  at  the  other 
end.  If  a  nerve  is  excited  it  responds 
quickly,  rests  for  a  few  thousandths  of  a 
second,  and  is  then  ready  for  another 
normal  response.  Even  under  highly 
artificial  conditions  it  is  almost  impossible 
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to  fatigue  a  nerve.  In  the  body  itself 
the  nervous  system  has  two  additional 
protections  against  fatigue.  First,  the 
sense-organs  by  which  nervous  tissue  is 
normally  excited  are  easily  fatigued,  so 
that  they  cease  to  act  before  the  nerve- 
connections  can  be  damaged.  Second, 
in  the  course  of  prolonged  exertion  the 
contact  between  nerve-cell  and  muscle- 
cell  literally  becomes  fouled,  supposedly 
by  products  of  activity,  so  that  it  tends 
to  shield  the  contractile  cells  from  stimu- 
lation by  nervous  current.  Thus,  before 
the  nervous  tissue,  or  even  the  contrac- 
tile tissue  has  suffered  much  damage, 
the  mechanism  ceases  to  work;  the 
animal  relaxes,  and  remains  quiet  until 
it  is  excessively  stimulated,  or  else  until 
repairs  have  been  made.  An  impair- 
ment of  adjustment  to  immediate  de- 
mands, such  as  goes  with  fatigue,  may, 
therefore,  indicate  that  a  protective 
mechanism  is  operating  normally,  not 
that  the  organism  has  been  permanently 
injured. 

Nervous  fatigue,  so  called,  is,  therefore, 
primarily  a  condition  of  muscular  fa- 
tigue, which  may  not  involve  the  con- 
tractile cells  of  the  muscle  greatly  except 
by  way  of  protection. 

We  sometimes  talk  of  "brain-fag"  or 
of  "mental  fatigue"  as  if  it  were  quite 
different  from  the  condition  we  have 
been  describing.  It  probably  is  not. 
Although  visible  contractions  of  muscle 
are  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  thinking 
process,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
muscular  activity,  expressible  as  ges- 
tures, as  changes  in  the  pattern  of  me- 
chanical tension,  or  even  only  as  changes 
in  electrical  stresses  within  the  muscle,  is 
as  necessary  to  imagining,  thinking,  or 
reasoning  as  brain  activity  is.  Brain 
activity  and  muscular  activity  are  in- 
separable. In  "brain-fag,"  as  in  other 
forms  of  bodily  fatigue,  the  structures 
which  are  our  main  concern  are  muscles. 

We  often  hear  and  sometimes  speak 
of  the  "toxins  of  fatigue."  It  may  help 
to  consider  how  these  poisons  are  gener- 
ated. The  vital  activities  of  the  bodily 
cells  are  made  possible  by  the  burning. 


within  the  cell,  of  certain  fuels  which  it 
manufactures  from  raw  materials  taken 
from  the  blood  stream.  These  fuels  are 
about  as  unstable  as  nitroglycerin,  and 
burn  at  explosive  speeds,  though  in 
minute  quantities  at  once.  When  the 
cell  is  "irritated"  some  of  these  highly 
explosive  fuel-molecules  split  into  small- 
er fragments,  which  are  then  burned 
from  either  end.  In  case  the  process  of 
splitting  should  go  more  rapidly  than  the 
burning  of  the  split  fragments,  the  cell  is 
left  with  an  excess  of  the  latter.  Some 
of  these  products  of  splitting  are  poison- 
ous. Some  of  them  belong  to  the  family 
of  alcohols,  others  to  the  family  of 
ethers,  etc.  Although  they  are  manu- 
factured within  the  cell,  they  affect  it 
exactly  as  if  they  had  come  from  the 
outside.  We  may  describe  this  abnor- 
mal condition  either  as  an  excess  of 
split-products,  or  as  a  deficiency  of 
oxygen,  since  it  is  purely  relative.  It  is 
usually  spoken  of  in  the  latter  way. 

II 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  this 
condition  may  be  brought  about.  The 
first  is  by  asphyxiation.  One  may  di- 
minish the  rate  at  which  oxygen  is  sup- 
plied to  the  cell,  by  diluting  the  outside 
air  with  other  gases,  by  taking  the  pa- 
tient to  a  high  altitude,  or  by  introducing 
a  substance,  such  as  carbon  monoxide, 
into  the  blood  stream,  to  interfere  with 
delivery  of  oxygen  to  the  cell. 

The  second  way  is  by  narcosis.  One 
may  introduce  alcohol  or  ether  into  the 
blood  stream.  They  may  combine  with 
some  of  the  oxygen  which  the  cell  would 
otherwise  receive  or  they  may  affect  the 
membranes  of  the  cell  so  as  to  interfere 
with  its  normal  respiration. 

The  third  way  is  by  fatigue,  in  which 
the  membranes  of  the  cell  are  probably 
affected,  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
so  that  the  fuels  may  split  more  rapidly 
than  they  can  be  burned,  giving  toxins  as 
products  of  partial  combustion. 

The  distinguished  physiologist  Max 
Verworn  is   the  author  of   a  doctrine, 
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based  on  much  experimental  evidence, 
that  the  conditions  of  asphyxiation, 
narcosis,  and  fatigue  are  essentially 
the  same,  differing  only  in  respect  to 
their  histories.  This  view  has  not  been 
fully  accepted,  but  in  most  respects  it  is 
very  plausible.  The  psychological  ef- 
fects of  the  three  conditions  are  striking- 
ly similar.  The  studies  made  on  six 
thousand  six  hundred  American  aviators 
during  the  world  war  subjecting  them 
to  experimental  privation  of  oxygen 
brought  out  that  every  major  s;yTnptom  of 
alcoholic  intoxication  is  counterfeited  by 
a  sufficiently  diminished  oxygen  supply. 
The  fact  had  been  casually  noted  much 
earlier;  most  aviators  who  had  worked  at 
high  altitudes  were  familiar  with  what 
they  called  the  "altitude  jag"  which 
resulted  from  a  diminished  oxygen 
supply.  Provision  is  now  made  for 
supplying  additional  oxygen  both  to  the 
flyer  and  to  the  engine  at  those  alti- 
tudes. 

The  following  facts  indicate  that 
every  symptom  of  alcoholic  intoxication 
which  has  social  importance  is  also 
counterfeited  in  fatigue. 

It  is  well  known  that  small  doses  of 
alcohol,  as  also  of  opium-derivatives, 
seem  to  act  as  stimulants.  Their  first 
observable  effects  may  not  consist  in  a 
loss  of  skill  in  immediate  performance; 
the  contrary  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
served. It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
this  excitation  is  only  specious;  that  the 
effect  is  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  depression,  which  affects  some 
functions  sooner  than  others,  but  which 
extends  to  all  functions  in  time.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  one  is  trying  to 
bend  a  finger,  while  tending  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  it  straight.  The  finger  will 
bend,  of  course,  only  if  the  pull  of  the 
flexor-muscles  is  stronger  than  that  of 
the  extensors.  But,  suppose  the  activi- 
ties of  both  sets  are  weakened,  that  of 
the  extensor-muscles  reaching  a  "thresh- 
old value"  first.  The  finger  can  now 
be  bent  more  easily  than  if  no  depression 
had  occurred.  While  the  flexor  muscle 
is  now   weaker  than   formerlv,   it   also 


works  against  less  opposition.  More 
complex  behavior  follows  the  same  rule: 
normally,  most  of  our  acts  are  executed 
under  some  inhibition.  If  the  counter- 
tendencies,  already  the  weaker,  are 
sufficiently  abated,  a  given  set  of  acts 
can  be  performed  more  readily  than 
otherwise.  So,  it  is  easy  enough  for 
selective  depression  to  present  the  same 
appearance  as  stimulation. 

As  with  intoxication,  so  in  fatigue,  the 
earliest  effects  are  apparently  stimulat- 
ing. In  one  of  the  studies  of  sleep  made 
at  Mellon  Institute  we  sought  a  means  of 
exhibiting  the  "recovery  from  fatigue" 
which  followed  a  night's  rest,  and  of 
comparing  the  observed  degree  of  re- 
covery with  the  rate  and  quantity  of 
rest  taken.  For  this  purpose  we  em- 
ployed a  "test-performance"  ^  which  had 
been  previously  found  useful  in  the 
indication  of  impairment  produced  in 
other  ways.  This  study  was  continued 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Weigand  through  two 
academic  years  at  the  experimental 
dormitory,  twenty-two  subjects  being 
employed.  The  result,  to  some  people, 
was  surprising.  AU  the  subjects  but  one 
made  a  consistently  better  performance 
a  half  hour  before  they  went  to  bed  than 
a  half  hour  after  they  arose.  In  the 
average  the  effect  varied  between  six  and 
ten  per  cent  according  to  the  experi- 
mental conditions.  It  increases  as  the 
time  spent  in  bed  is  increased,  and  also 
with  increases  in  the  quietude  of  the 
subject  during  that  time.  It  does  not 
abate  with  practice.  It  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  chance;  the  net  effect  for  the 
group  taken  as  a  whole  would  not  occur, 
according  to  the  laws  of  chance,  as  often 
as  once  in  a  billion-billion  times;  and  for 
many  individuals,  not  more  often  than 
once  in  a  biUion  times.  It  was  lessened 
to  a  significant  degree  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  setting-up  exercises  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  other  words,  whatever  fatigue 
resulted  from  the  exertions  of  the  day 
was  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in 

^The  subjecta  wore  required  to  translate  sets  of  non- 
sensical material  into  codes  which  accompanied  them. 
Performance  was  scored  in  terms  of  the  number  of  letters 
correctly  encoded  in  6ve  minutes'  time.  Three  such  seta 
were  given  at  each  sitting. 
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output  on  this  test  over  the  output  of  the 
morning  before  and  also  of  the  morning 

after. 

Certain  studies  made  on  British 
factory  workers  disclosed  a  similar  eii'ect. 
During  the  first  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  the  working  day  their  output  in 
pieces  per  hour  steadily  increased,  the 
net  gain  being  about  seventeen  per  cent 
ovej'  the  output  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day.  The  peak  occurred  about  four- 
thirty  P.M.  During  their  labor  their 
reserve  supplies  of  bodily  fuels  were 
diminishing,  and  the  toxic  waste  prod- 
ucts of  activity  were  probably  increas- 
ing: in  this  sense  they  were  being  pro- 
gTessively  unfitted  for  future  efl'ort;  and 
yet  they  were  meethig  present  demands 
better.  The  results  are  typical  of  many 
others,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  these  hold  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment,  they  might  not 
necessarily  do  so  if  these  conditions  were 
sufficiently  changed. 

These  facts  suggest  that  fatigue  toxins 
behave  like  other  narcotic  agents:  m 
small  concentrations  they  may  actually 
improve  performance:  in  larger  con- 
centrations they  impair  it.  The  earhest 
effects,  though  expressed  in  immediate 
improvement  of  performance,  may  not 
be  beneficial  il  the  future  demands  are 
considered:  for  the  same  agents  which 
are  impro^dng  performance  at  the  mo- 
ment may  be  operating  to  reduce  the 
individual's  fitness  for  work  to  be  per- 
formed a  little  later.  The  duration  of 
the  fatiguing  process,  therefore,  becomes 
a  matter  of  first  importance:  if  it  is 
interrupted  soon  enough  to  permit  re- 
covery in  the  course  of  normal  rest  the 
worker  may  actually  be  benefited; 
otherwise  he  may  be  injured. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  general  doctrine 
that  the  weaker  reaction-tendencies  are 
the  first  ones  to  become  weakened,  let  us 
consider  some  other  effects. 

Among  the  acts  which  are  first  im- 
paired are  those  requiring  gTeat  skill — 
/.6'.,  the  delicately  co-ordinated  action  of 
many  muscles.  We  have  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  earliest  s\Tnptoms  of  asph^^x- 


iation  the  onset  of  clumsiness.  Every- 
one familiar  with  the  action  of  alcohol 
and  of  certain  drugs  knows  that  the 
same  effect  follows  their  administration. 

Among  the  finer  adjustments  required 
in  normal  life  are  those  of  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  two  eyes.  Whenever  we 
attend  to  a  visual  object  the  axes  of  the 
two  eyes  converge  upon  the  point  at- 
tended to.  If  the  two  sets  of  muscles 
fail  to  work  together  double  vision 
occurs  unless  the  impressions  made  on 
one  of  the  two  retinas  are  somehow 
suppressed.  Since,  at  the  best,  most  of 
us  have  a  rather  imperfect  balance  of  the 
eye-muscles,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
"seeing  double"  (at  least  now  and  then) 
is  a  common  symptom  of  the  early 
stages  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  to  be  an  equally  con- 
spicuous symptom  of  moderate  fatigue. 
Many  people  who  uormaUy  have  little 
trouble  with  vision  have  to  use  glasses 
when  they  are  tired,  even  though  the 
fatiguing  exertion  had  made  no  unusual 
demand  on  the  eyes. 

The  musculature  involved  in  speech  is 
also  very  intricate,  and  a  very  high  de- 
gTee  of  co-ordination  is  required  for 
distinctness  and  fluency.  Few  of  us, 
probably,  have  failed  to  remark  the 
onset  of  clumsiness  of  action  of  the  lips 
and  tongue  in  the  early  stages  of  drunk- 
enness: and  numerous  vocal  tests  are  to 
be  found  in  most  folklores:  but  is  not  the 
symptom  prominent  also  in  fatigue.^ 

m 

A  personal  idiosyncrasy  may  have 
some  bearmg  on  the  problem.  The 
^Titer's  childhood  was  spent  on  an 
isolated  farm,  with  few  pla^miates  of  his 
own  age.  Much  of  his  play  tune  was 
spent  in  the  company  of  farmhands. 
His  mother  exacted  distinct  enunciation 
and  drilled  the  children  in  it,  often  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions  or  to  grant 
requests  until  they  had  been  expressed  in 
a  proper  manner.  By  contrast,  the 
speech  of  the  farmhands  was  delightfully 
free:  it  is  likelv  that  the  children  deliber- 
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ately  spent  as  much  effort  in  learning  to 
imitate  their  accent  and  diction  as  the 
mother  required  them  to  spend  in  learn- 
ing to  talk  "correctly."  They,  there- 
fore, developed  two  kinds  of  vocal 
habits:  one  of  which  they  used  when  in 
the  company  of  their  elders,  the  other 
when  they  were  unrestrained.  As  to 
the  writer,  his  *' company-manners"  of 
speech  now  usually  predominate,  al- 
though when  he  addresses  dogs  or  chil- 
dren he  may  relax  and  "talk  negro." 
This  is  true,  however,  only  while  he  is 
fresh;  at  the  close  of  a  heavy  day's  work 
he  reverts  to  the  southwesterner's  high- 
pitched,  chesty  notes,  and  the  slovenly 
enunciation  that  goes  with  almost 
immobile  lips  and  an  unwieldy  tongue. 

More  important  than  mere  enuncia- 
tion is  the  choice  of  words  appropriate  to 
specific  objects  and  actions  and  the 
framing  of  sentences  before  the  utterance 
begins.  Loss  of  this  kind  of  skill  is 
known  as  aphasia,  and  is  characteristic 
of  certain  progressive  mental  disorders. 
In  fatigue,  as  in  the  case  of  intoxication, 
the  vocabulary  shrinks;  halting  and  re- 
phrasing begins;  and  syllables,  or  the 
whole  of  some  words  and  a  syllable  or 
two  of  a  following  word  may  be  elided. 
This  condition  would  jeopardize  one's 
social  status  if  it  were  persistent;  it 
indicates  that  the  fatiguing  condition  is 
the  beginning  of  a  temporary  insanity. 

Disorders  of  attention  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  three  conditions.  Under  great 
impairment,  such  as  may  be  exhibited  in 
advanced  stages  of  drunkenness,  it 
becomes  well  nigh  impossi})le  to  hold 
one's  self  in  an  attitude  of  watching  or 
listening.  This  condition  indicates  a 
practical  failure  of  attention,  and  usually 
coincides  with  general  collapse.  It  is 
with  somewhat  milder  disorders,  in  less 
advanced  stages,  with  which  we  are  most 
concerned. 

The  milder  disorder  as  a  rule  exhibits 
itself  in  two  ways  at  once:  the  persistence 
of  attention  is  increased,  and  its  field  is 
diminished. 

At  first  glance  it  may  seem  queer  to 
call   attention   impaired   when   its  i>er- 


sistence  is  increased.  We  all  know  that 
a  person's  attention  is  less  effective  when 
he  is  too  distractable:  extreme  distract- 
ability  is  a  characteristic  of  idiots,  whom 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  teach.  They  do 
not  attend  to  any  object  long  enough  to 
make  a  highly  specific  reaction.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  atten- 
tion can  become  less  effective  when  it 
persists  too  long;  for  while  a  person  is 
attending  to  one  part  of  the  environment 
he  may  fail  to  react  to  very  important 
changes  which  occur  in  other  parts. 
We  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  mentality 
of  the  automobile  driver  who  attends  too 
long  at  a  time  to  the  hosiery  along  the 
sidewalk;  but  college  professors  have 
been  run  over  by  trolley  cars  because 
they  could  not  be  distracted  from  the 
properties  of  the  fourth  dimension,  or 
from  whatever  else  was  engaging  them 
at  the  time. 

Abnormally  high  persistence  of  atten- 
tion is  characteristic  of  hypnosis,  and 
of  paranoid  states,  and  is  necessary  to 
hallucination,  illusion,  and  delusion.  It 
became  very  prominent  in  the  middle 
and  later  stages  of  asphyxiation  in  the 
army  tests;  it  is  prominent  in  alcoholic 
intoxication;  it  is  equally  prominent  in 
fatigue.  Let  us  suppose  a  familiar 
example,  which  most  people  can  dupli- 
cate. 

A  man  is  driving  an  automobile 
across  country.  As  long  as  he  is  fresh 
he  may  easily  watch  the  road  and  the 
traffic,  glance  from  time  to  time  at  the 
scenery  and  his  instruments,  and  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  his  companion. 
If  he  reads  his  speedometer  at  one  town 
and  then  reads  the  road-signs,  he  may 
remember  the  readings  long  enough  to 
calculate  the  proper  reading  for  the  next 
important  town  on  his  route,  and  re- 
member the  calculation  well  enough  to 
say,  at  any  intermediate  point,  how  far 
he  still  has  to  go.  By  comparing  the 
readings  of  the  speedometer  and  clock 
with  previous  readings,  he  can  calculate 
his  average  speed.  All  these  supple- 
mentary activities  require  interruption 
of  his  attention  to  the  routine  operations 
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of  driving, /or  brief  moments  only.  Thus, 
it  can  be  seen  that  he  is  capable  of  being 
distracted  momentarily  from  the  main 

I  task  by  a  great  variety  of  objects,  and  of 
returning  to  the  main  task  quickly. 

As  time  passes,  however,  his  attention 
to  the  task  of  driving  becomes  more 
persistent.     This  implies  that  the  num- 

;  ber  of  objects  which  can  arouse  attention 

'  has  diminished.  He  can,  therefore,  still 
handle  the  car  as  well  as  ever.  He  may 
look  at  his  instrument-panel   less   fre- 

1  quently  but  he  does  not  neglect  it  too 
much  to  insure  that  his  battery  is  being 
charged,  that  his  oil  is  feeding,  and  the 
radiator  sufficiently  cool,  that  he  is  not 
exceeding  the  speed  limit,  etc.  How- 
ever, he  now  disregards  the  scenery;  he 
ceases  to  converse;  he  does  not  remember 
his  readings  of  time  or  distance  well 
enough  to  know  just  where  he  is;  he  may 
read  the  road-signs  so  indifferently  as  to 
be  unable  to  tell  a  couple  of  minutes 
later  through  what  village  he  is  passing. 
As  a  mere  driver,  he  is  still  capable;  but 
he  maintains  that  skill  by  doing  fewer 
things. 

If  one  is  to  concentrate  on  a  single 
task,  to  the  exclusion  of  as  many  others 
as  possible,  it  may  be  possible  to  perform 
that  task  better  while  one  is  moderately 
fatigued  than  while  one  is  fresh.  This 
may  be  the  reason  why  some  writers  can 
compose  most  readily  at  night;  why  the 
office  worker  seems  to  do  better  if  he 
arises  early  and  takes  a  long  walk,  or 
plays  golf,  or  hoes  his  garden  before  he 
begins;  and  why  the  output  in  some 
routine  factory  operations  is  highest  in 
the  later  hours  of  the  working  day.  In 
other  words,  unless  one's  task  requires 
alertness — a  constant  readiness  to  react 
to  unpredictable  changes — one  may  need 
to  tire  one's  self  somewhat  before  one  can 
do  one's  best  work. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
improvement  in  performance  may  itself 
be  a  sign  of  bodily  impairment;  it  comes 
from  a  more  effective  distribution  of 
available  energy  with  respect  to  a  partic- 
ular task,  not  from  an  increase  in  energy 
available  for  general  expenditure. 


Incidentally,  in  the  moderate  stages 
of  fatigue,  while  these  attentional  com- 
pensations are  effective,  the  person  may 
exhibit  euphoria — an  impression  of  "per- 
sonal well-being,"  not  shared  by  on- 
lookers, and  rather  out  of  keeping  with 
the  facts.  This  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
exaltation  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  and 
in  the  behavior  of  aviators  in  the  asphyx- 
iation-tests. 

As  fatigue  progresses,  any  interruption 
of  routine  may  produce  a  reaction  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  emotionality.  The 
driver  of  the  car,  for  example,  may  curse 
and  rage  at  disturbances  which  he  would 
normally  regard  as  trivial,  and  which 
may  demand  no  more  than  reducing 
speed  for  a  few  yards,  turning  out  for  an 
obstruction,  or  dropping  back  one  car- 
length  in  the  procession.  By  this  time 
not  only  is  he  unable  to  do  anything 
well  but  driven  he  is  unable  to  stop  driving 
except  by  a  great  effort. 

Who  does  not  note  the  similarity  of 
this  behavior  to  that  of  the  drunk  person 
who  starts,  for  example,  a  speech — 
perhaps  on  an  abstruse  subject,  and  who 
cannot  be  silenced  or  diverted  until  he 
reaches  general  collapse  .^^ 

Here  we  must  mention  another  re- 
semblance: the  drunkard  even  after  his 
joy  in  drinking  has  departed,  when  he  is 
verging  toward  helplessness,  continues  to 
drink,  and  may  resent  most  of  all  a  sug- 
gestion that  he  desist.  Similarly  with 
persons  intoxicated  by  fatigue.  They 
often  persist  in  activity,  even  though 
that  activity  is  useless,  postponing  as 
long  as  possible  a  resort  to  rest.  In 
other  words,  the  fatigued  person  may 
exhibit  an  abnormal  appetite  for  the 
agent  of  deterioration.  Tired  children 
afford  a  good  example.  They  are  the 
ones  who  fight  the  hardest  against  being 
put  to  bed. 

Incidentally,  our  recent  experiments 
on  sleep  suggest  that  one  does  not  reach 
quietude  the  soonest  and  rest  the  most 
quietly  after  unusually  heavy  exertion: 
in  fact,  the  contrary  appears  to  hold. 
Ignorant  parents  indulge  the  pleas  of 
their  exhausted  children  to  remain  up; 
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they  excuse  this  weakness  by  arguing 
that  the  child  would  not  sleep  if  put  to 
bed  so  soon.  The  fact  may  be  that  the 
child's  resistance  to  being  put  to  bed  is  a 
symptom  of  sleep-hunger  and  not  by 
any  means  of  satiety. 

In  advanced  stages  of  fatigue  the 
patient  may  relapse  into  habit-systems 
belonging  to  childhood  instead  of  keep- 
ing the  attitude  of  an  adult.  He  may 
talk  aloud  to  himself,  personify  inani- 
mate objects  with  which  he  has  to  deal, 
and  address  them  with  inquiries,  re- 
proaches, threats,  and  curses.  As  the 
child,  dependent  on  its  parents  rather 
than  on  its  own  efforts  for  effecting  ad- 
justments, tends  to  abandon  to  them  the 
problems  it  fails  to  solve,  so  the  fatigued 
person,  like  the  drunk,  tends  to  neglect  his 
duties  and  to  impose  upon  his  associates. 

Socialized  systems  of  habits  are  usual- 
ly acquired  less  readily  than  selfish  ones, 
and  are  often  less  thoroughly  fixed. 
They,  therefore,  tend  to  fail  compara- 
tively early  in  both  fatigue  and  narcosis. 
In  both  cases  the  individual  may  dis- 
regard the  effect  of  his  behavior  on  other 
people,  and  become  selfish,  silly,  boister- 
ous, querulous,  destructive,  and  pug- 
nacious. If  he  remains  a  gentleman 
wliile  his  habit-system  is  disintegrating, 
it  is  because  the  habits  of  a  gentleman 
are  more  firmly  fixed  in  his  make-up  than 
are  those  tendencies  called  "native." 
There  is  a  sound  basis  for  the  proverb: 
'*//?  vino  Veritas,'^  since  those  reaction- 
tendencies  which  persist  the  longest 
under  stress  are  the  ones  which  consti- 
tute one's  fundamental  character.  But 
one  may  say,  with  equal  justice,  "//i 
fatigatione  vcritaSy''  since  in  fatigue,  like- 
wise, one's  reaction-system  disintegrates, 
and  the  most  fundamental  tendencies 
survive  the  others. 

A  final  stage  in  fatigue,  as  in  intoxi- 
cation and  asphyxiation,  may  be  marked 
by  hallucination  and  delirium.  It  will 
l)e  recjilled  that  a  state  of  fatigue  can  be 
produced  either  by  excessive  exertion 
continued  for  a  moderately  long  time,  or 
by  moderate  exertion  continued  through 
an    excessively    long    time.     In    other 


words,  fatigue  will  proceed  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion,  whether  the  rate  of  exer- 
tion be  large  or  small,  if  only  the  patient 
is  prevented  from  taking  his  normal  rest 
and  sleep. 

In  Dr.  Kleitman's  experiment  on 
deprivation  of  sleep  one  subject  devel- 
oped a  well-defined  delusion,  which  lasted 
for  several  minutes.  The  present  writer, 
after  days  of  cross-country  driving 
broken  by  very  short  and  infrequent 
periods  of  rest  and  sleep,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  hallucinations,  chiefly  of  voices. 
Fortunately  such  conditions  lasted  but 
a  few  seconds  at  a  time,  and  never  oc- 
curred in  heavy  traffic;  else,  this  article 
would  never  have  been  written. 


IV 

As  a  final  illustration  of  this  main 
thesis  let  us  remember  that  in  cer- 
tain religious  practices  of  great  antiq- 
uity delirium  was  something  specifically 
sought  for  and  systematic  means  for 
attaining  it  were  devised,  and  in  some 
degree  standardized.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  state  is  attained  are 
those  of  starvation,  narcosis,  and  fatigue 
— these  conditions  being  produced  as  a 
matter  of  ritual. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  declarations 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  that  they  had 
fasted  "forty  days  and  forty  nights"  or 
for  "three  full  weeks"  before  the  visions 
which  they  reported  arrived.  The  fig- 
ures may  be  symbolic  rather  than  literal; 
the  assertions  may  be  a  literary  form; 
but  is  it  likely  that  such  a  form  would 
have  been  employed  to  give  authenticity 
to  the  prophecy  unless  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  included  many 
individuals  who  had  attained  ecstatic 
states  by  similar  means. ^ 

The  oriental  medicine  men  resort  to 
hasheesh  and  to  bhang,  of  which  hasheesh 
is  a  constituent.  The  American  Indian 
chews  hemp-leaves,  or  eats  the  mescal 
button.  These  devotees  attain  their 
holy  delirium  through  narcosis. 

The  (lancing  dervish  "dances  before 
the  Lord,  and  dances  with  all  his  might" 
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and  thus  gains  his  visions  through  fa- 
tigue. Similarly  the  monk — Buddhist  as 
well  as  Christian — may  keep  vigils, 
spending  his  nights  in  pacing  his  cloister 
or  cell  and  repeating  his  devotions  until 
he  reaches  a  similar  state. 

In  such  conditions  as  these  the  be- 
havior of  the  subject  is  not  definitely 
related  to  his  environment,  so  that  he  is 
indeed,  "freed  from  the  domination  of 
the  external  world." 

However  laudable  may  be  the  ends 
which  are  sought  by  these  methods,  it  is 
improbable  that  the  quality  of  the 
revelations  and  visions  has  been  uni- 
formly high.  In  primitive  communities 
the  prophet  who  shocked  his  hearers 
without  convincing  them  was  likely  to 
be  stoned  to  death  as  a  blasphemer;  and 
such  records  as  we  have  suggest  that  at 
some  times  the  mortality-rate  among  the 
Jewish  prophets  was  rather  high. 

The  monastic  orders  in  the  Catholic 
Church  have  had  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. The  Church  has  met  it,  in  part,  by 
refusing  the  seal  of  authenticity  to  all 
but  a  few  revelations.  Her  orders  re- 
quire that  all  such  reports  be  submitted 
to  the  superior  before  being  broadcast. 
Following  the  example  of  St.  Francis 
himself,  they  have  urged  moderation  in 
such  practices,  insisting  that  the  mem- 
bers should  maintain  a  high  state  of 
physiological  fitness  for  the  duties  re- 
quired of  them,  rather  than  seek  for 
personal  ecstatic  experiences. 

We  may  sum  up  what  has  been  said  in 
a  very  few  words :  Every  effect  of  alcohol 
which  has  any  social  significance  can  be 
produced  by  some  degree  of  fatigue. 
Even  with  respect  to  intimate  details  of 
physiology,  the  two  conditions  appear  to 
be  essentially  the  same;  and  both  are 
possibly  but  special  instances  of  cell- 
asphyxiation.  The  two  conditions  are 
physiologically  equivalent.  Should  they 
be  equivalent  socially.^ 

If  the  mild  feeling  of  exaltation  which 
follows  from  a  little  alcohol  is  evil  in 


itself  and,  therefore,  to  be  legislated 
against,  so  is  the  euphoria  which  follows 
a  game  of  golf.  It  may  be,  after  all,  that 
the  golfer  is  essentially  making  use  of 
a  very  expensive  and  time-consuming 
method  of  manufacturing  alcohol  within 
his  body-cells  instead  of  taking  it  directly 
from  the  outside.  Perhaps  the  matter 
should  be  inquired  into  further,  that 
something  may  be  done  about  it. 

If  the  euphoria  which  comes  from 
alcohol  is  in  itself  a  good,  let  us  take 
comfort:  one  can  derive  it  by  attaining 
the  proper  degree  of  fatigue.  Happy  is 
he  whose  work  produces  just  the  right 
amount,  and  at  just  the  right  times  of 
the  day:  he  can  keep  his  enjoyment 
though  he  be  deprived  of  his  liquor. 

If  the  general  mental  and  moral 
deterioration  which  accompanies  im- 
moderate drinking  is  undesirable  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  merely  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  produced,  then 
the  work  of  the  reformers  has  not  even 
started,  and  will  not  be  accomplished 
until,  by  proper  distribution  of  labor  and 
rest,  and  the  abatement  of  poverty, 
overwork  will  be  no  longer  necessary. 

If  the  picture  of  the  unsocial  behavior 
of  the  tired  individual  is  unattractive,  his 
personal  problem  should  be  to  work 
efficiently  and  not  to  slight  the  means  of 
rest.  Of  these  means  sleep  is  probably 
the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
neglected. 

As  one  might  argue  in  favor  of  light 
drinking  rather  than  total  abstinence, 
so  one  may  argue  against  slothful  rest. 
Perhaps  if  one  never  drank,  never 
smoked,  never  used  coffee,  never  worked 
hard,  and  always  retired  at  nine-thirty 
P.M.  one  might  postpone  one's  final 
dissolution  for  many  years.  Personally, 
the  writer  feels  that  longevity  is  pur- 
chased too  highly  at  the  price.  A  cer- 
tain thrill  is  to  be  had  from  depleting 
one's  strength  and  repairing  it  again; 
and  zestful,  creative,  .interesting  work 
remains  the  ideal  method. 
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AT  THE  very  beginning  I  wish  to 

/-%  admit  that  this  narrative  of  two 
-^  -^  independent,  income-earning  ca- 
reers in  the  same  family  is  necessarily 
one-sided,  since  the  same  events  are  seen 
differently  by  different  eyes,  and  this  is 
the  statement  of  only  one  of  the  two 
chief  persons  concerned. 

By  profession  I  am  a  writer  and  have 
always  done  my  work  at  home.  My 
material  equipment  for  earning  money 
consists  of  a  table,  a  chair,  a  fountain 
pen,  a  stack  of  copy  paper;  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  the  expense  of  typing  what 
I  have  written.  In  twenty  years  of 
writing  my  cost  of  production  has  risen 
only  to  the  extent  that  all  prices  have 
increased ;  and  were  it  possible  for  me  to 
net  a  million  dollars  a  year  it  would 
mean  no  appreciable  increase  in  my 
professional  overhead. 

I  cannot  recall  the  time  when  I  was 
not  an  ardent  feminist.  From  my 
college  days  America's  foremost  leaders 
in  the  causes  of  suffrage  and  greater 
freedom  for  women  have  been  my  close 
personal  friends.  I  marched  in  the  first 
suffrage  parade  that  took  place  in  the 
great  city  in  which  we  live,  and  received 
my  portion  of  the  oral  and  material 
garbage  hurled  from  the  sidewalks  at  the 
men's  scanty  section. 

So  I  believe  that  I  am  not  approaching 
this  case  with  any  inborn  hostihty 
against  woman's  right  to  a  place  in  the 
sun — if  an  independent,  money-earning 
career  for  the  wife  can  be  considered  a 
precious,  sun-nurtured  spot. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  our  married 
life  my  wife  launched  into  a  career  un- 
connected with  mine.     In  all  fairness  to 


the  experiment  of  separate  careers  on 
which  my  wife  and  I  embarked,  I  must 
say  at  the  start  that  I  look  upon  our- 
selves as  pioneers  in  a  new  world  of  rela- 
tionship between  husband  and  wife — 
with  no  set  traditions,  like  those  of 
preceding  generations,  which  we  merely 
had  to  accept  and  follow.  Ours  was  a 
venture  more  like  that  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  setting  forth  upon  an  un- 
charted sea.  And  Columbus,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  to-day  honored  for  dis- 
covering something  which  he  did  not  set 
out  to  find.  In  this  respect,  of  all  true 
adventurers  and  pioneers  he  was  the 
luckiest. 

Notwithstanding  my  militant  attitude 
toward  the  right  of  the  wife  to  her  own 
career,  I  married  with  the  instinct  which 
the  ages  have  implanted  in  the  male:  to 
be  entirely  responsible  for  the  support  of 
his  wife  and  any  children  which  may 
result  from  the  union.  But  a  few  years 
later,  when  our  oldest  child,  a  daughter, 
was  still  an  infant,  my  wife  developed  a 
craving  for  an  independent  career  that 
was  almost  unrestrainable — the  urge  of 
unformed  powers  for  an  outlet — what 
outlet  she  did  not  know.  Financial 
necessity  was  not  an  im})ortant  element 
in  this  vague,  resistless  urge;  true,  I  was 
then  still  a  beginner  in  my  profession, 
but  from  the  day  of  our  first  home  there 
has  never  been  a  day  when  there  was  not 
at  least  one  servant  in  the  house — except 
for  a  brief  period  now  and  then  when  a 
maid  walked  out  and  another  maid 
could  not  be  induced  to  walk  into  the 
vacant  place. 

]\Iy  wife  was  tireless — even  frantic — 
in  her  attempts  to  attach  herself  in  a 
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salaried  position  to  this  business  or 
public  movement,  to  that  profession;  but 
without  success.  The  strain  of  unful- 
filled desire  was  terrific  on  her,  and  also 
on  me,  since  I  loved  her  deeply  and  felt 
the  impact  of  her  every  disappointment. 
All  the  tensity  of  her  suffering  had  its 
natural  overtones  of  misery  in  me,  since 
we  were  then  one  instrument.  Even  at 
this  early  period  I  recognized  that  ours 
was  a  problem  marriage,  and  at  that 
time  I  conceived  a  solution  which  was  to 
be  my  guide  for  almost  twenty  years. 
My  wife  had  to  have  an  outlet  for  her 
energies  and  a  gratification  of  her  desire 
for  personal  success  or  our  marriage  was 
doomed.  I  wanted  the  strain  removed 
from  our  home,  I  wanted  our  marriage 
to  be  a  success;  so  I  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  peace  and  save  our 
threatened  young  marriage  was  for  me  to 
help  my  wife  find  and  build  herseK  a 
career. 

"What  is  it  you'd  like  most  to  do,  and 
feel  best  equipped  to  do.^"  I  asked  her. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  cried  out  in  her 
genuine  and  desperate  suffering.  "  But  I 
can't  be  happy  just  as  a  figure  in  the 
home  where  I'm  using  only  part  of 
myself.  I've  got  to  be  out  in  the  world 
where  things  are  happening,  doing 
something." 

Being  a  writer,  I  was  not  out  in  this 
world  where  things  are  happening  and 
where  I  could  perceive  opportunities  and 
help  her  to  find  an  opening.  So  I  sug- 
gested the  thing  nearest  to  my  hand  and 
in  which  my  usefulness  to  her  might 
prove  greatest. 

"Why  not  take  up  the  career  of 
a  writer.^"  I  proposed.  "You  have 
many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make 
up  an  influential  and  successful  writer. 
I'll  be  your  tutor  and  help  you  out  in 
every  other  way  I  can.  But  you  must 
remember  that  learning  to  be  a  writer, 
leaving  out  any  gift  for  it,  is  just  as  hard 
as  learning  any  other  profession." 

"Just  the  thing!"  she  exclaimed  in 
ecstasy.  "And  I'll  work — oh,  I'll  show 
you  I'll  do  the  necessary  work!" 

So  we  fervently  settled  down  to  this 


first  phase  of  my  wife's  career — she  was 
going  to  show  me,  and  the  world,  that  in 
her  was  a  great  writer!  Our  daily 
lessons  kept  up  for  a  year  or  more;  then 
again  desperation  seized  her  for  its  own. 
It  was  soon  proved  that  she  did  not  have 
the  patience  to  endure  the  drudgery,  the 
routine  which  are  necessary  to  acquire 
even  passable  skill  in  any  profession. 
She  would  have  the  germ  of  an  idea  and 
then  was  impatient  if  it  did  not  flower 
instantly  and  perfect — that  was  her 
nature. 

II 

We  abandoned  the  idea  of  writing  as  a 
career  for  her  and  considered  many 
other  possibilities.  At  length,  after 
frantic  searchings  in  our  minds  and  con- 
sidering what  other  women  were  doing, 
she  hit  upon  an  idea. 

"I've  hit  upon  it  at  last,  John!"  she 
greeted  me  excitedly  one  evening  after 
I  had  come  in  after  a  long  session  with  an 
editor.  Instinctively  she  held  back  her 
next  words  for  that  heightened  moment 
which  a  pause  can  give  even  to  a  pro- 
saic drama  of  every-day  living. 

"What  is  it.?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  be  an  interior  decora- 
tor," she  cried.  "Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that.?" 

"Fine,"  I  declared  heartily.  "You 
have  a  knowledge  of  furniture  and 
furnishings  and  a  natural  eye  for  color, 
arrangement,  general  effects.  With  a 
little  practical  experience  in  the  business 
you  should  be  doing  mighty  well." 

Thus  my  wife  entered  upon  what  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  newer  professions, 
interior  decoration,  which  has  been  her 
career  from  that  day  to  this. 

Here  is  an  interpolation  in  this  narra- 
tive which  has  no  bearing  on  our  specific 
case  since  we  have  two  children,  but 
which  may  have  some  significance  upon 
the  general  problem  of  two  careers  in  the 
same  family.  Some  time  ago  I  cast  my 
eyes  backward,  upon  friends  whose 
marriages  had  taken  place  about  the 
same  year  as  our  own.  Out  of  those 
marriages    I    instinctively    singled    out 
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fourteen  similar  to  ours  in  the  one  impor- 
tant detail  that  the  wife  had  set  forth 
upon  an  independent  career  with  all  her 
mental  and  physical  functions  controlled 
by  the  idea  of  being  a  success  in  that 
career.  The  one  element  of  those  four- 
teen marriages  which  gave  me  pause 
was:  these  twenty-eight  persons  had 
produced  seven  children.  We  are  all  of 
that  original  class  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  most  valuable  stock  in 
America;  and  yet  this  little  group  had 
fallen  seventy-five  per  cent  short  of 
merely  reproducing  itself. 

My  wife  started  her  career  as  an 
interior  decorator  upon  a  modest  scale, 
as  befitted  a  beginner.  She  acted  as 
consultant  to  people  who  were  creating 
new  homes  or  were  redecorating  and 
refurnishing  old  ones.  Frequently  she 
first  created  her  effects  in  inexpensive 
miniature  to  secure  her  client's  O.K. 
before  executing  the  work  upon  its  full 
scale.  And  of  course  she  did  much  work 
upon  approval — and  frequently  the  ap- 
proval was  not  forthcoming. 

She  continued  her  career  upon  this 
basis  for  three  or  four  years.  But  soon 
this  method  of  conducting  her  business 
did  not  satisfy  her.  The  basis  from 
which  she  worked  was  too  small  and 
unalluring  to  draw  such  clients  as 
she  desired.  It  confined  her  ambition, 
which  had  already  grown  so  that  it 
hungered  for  a  larger  and  more  lucrative 
stage.  I  knew  that  she  was  doing  much 
private  thinking  upon  this  subject. 

"John,"  she  suddenly  burst  out  to  me 
one  evening,  in  the  enthusiastic  way 
which  is  hers,  "I  have  worked  out  the 
best  idea  yet." 

'*Yes.'^"  I  inquired. 

**It  is  the  natural  development  of  the 
business  of  a  mere  interior  decorator  on  a 
smiill  scale.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  the  greater  profits  of  interior  decora- 
tion come  from  deaHng  with  the  rich, 
who  can  afi'ord  to  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  materials — on  which  there  is  a 
proportionate  commission  —  and  who 
can  afford  to  pay  fat  fees  for  serv- 
ices rendered." 


"Of  course  I  know  that.  But  what's 
your  new  idea?" 

Her  brilliant  new  idea  was  a  house, 
which  was  also  to  be  the  family  resi- 
dence, every  detail  of  whose  ar- 
rangement, decoration,  and  management 
should  be  a  model  to  the  rich  prospective 
clients  of  what  a  home  should  be.  She 
had  the  name  for  the  house  long  before 
she  had  the  house:  it  was  to  be  called 
"The  Home  Beautiful." 

I  agreed  to  this  new  idea,  which  was  to 
be  put  into  effect  at  some  later  time 
when  there  was  money  to  launch  it. 

But  for  a  time,  because  of  the  lack  of 
capital,  the  new  development  had  to 
remain  a  desired  dream.  Then  I  had 
one  of  those  minor  strokes  of  fortune 
which  occasionally  befall  an  author,  and 
we  had  the  money  to  turn  "The  Home 
Beautiful"  into  a  reality.  This  experi- 
ment of  "The  Home  Beautiful"  con- 
tinued some  thirteen  years;  and,  running 
somewhat  ahead  of  my  testimony,  dur- 
ing its  final  years — almost  up  to  the  day 
these  lines  are  written — it  was  a  large 
English-basement  house  in  the  very 
social  center  of  our  great  city,  where 
rentals  and  corresponding  expenses  are 
highest. 

Ill 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  further  develop- 
ment of  my  wife's  profession  except  as  it 
affects  the  relations  between  husband 
and  wife  and  the  family.  "The  Home 
Beautiful"  had  my  fullest  approval  and 
such  assistance  as  I  could  give  it;  for  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  wanted  my 
wife  to  be  happy  in  a  career.  Years 
before  I  had  conceived  this  as  essential  to 
a  happy  marriage,  and  the  new  enter- 
prise seemed  to  me  to  promise  her  such  a 
career  as  she  had  long  hungered  for. 

As  time  passed  there  were  several 
consequences  of  "The  House  Beautiful" 
which  profoundly  affected  each  meml)er 
of  the  family.  First,  there  was  the  mat- 
ter of  finance.  To  maintain  so  large  a 
house  up  to  the  standard  of  my  wife's 
ideal  meant  a  great  deal  of  service;  and 
to  release  my  wife  from  the  usual  do- 
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irfestic  and  maternal  cares  of  wife  and 
mother  so  that  she  would  be  unencum- 
bered in  her  profession  meant  further 
service. 

Hitherto  in  our  married  life  the  bank- 
ing had  been  in  my  name,  and  I  had 
signed  the  checks  for  the  family  bills. 
But  from  the  beginning  of  "The  Home 
Beautiful"  enterprise  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  I,  being  a  writer,  with  no 
overhead  and  slight  personal  expense, 
could  conduct  my  affairs  without  bank- 
ing credit;  whereas  my  wife,  besides 
handling  the  family  accounts,  was  now  a 
business  woman  and  required  credit  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  her  business. 
With  my  hearty  approval,  a  joint  bank 
account  was  established  which  gave  my 
wife  free  checking  access  to  all  my 
earnings.  Without  going  into  details 
not  pertinent  to  this  narrative,  my  wife's 
control  over  the  family  income  slowly 
grew  with  the  years  until  at  length  the 
control  was  entirely  in  her  hands.  My 
agent  was  given  orders  to  deposit  di- 
rectly into  my  wife's  account  all  money 
earned  by  me  and  collected  in  my  behalf; 
and  for  the  past  seven  years  I  have  not 
once  been  into  our  bank,  and  the  only 
money  I  have  had  for  my  personal  use 
has  been  money  turned  over  to  me  by 
my  wife. 

I  may  add  that  during  all  this  "Home 
Beautiful"  period  my  net  income, 
though  irregular,  has  averaged  better 
than  that  of  a  United  States  Senator  or  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — certainly 
enough  to  have  supported  my  family  in 
modest  comfort  without  added  earnings 
from  my  wife.  I  have  often  gone  over 
the  matter  of  income  and  family  ex- 
penses, comparing  them,  with  the  hus- 
band of  my  wife's  older  sister,  who  has 
no  separate  career  and  at  no  time  con- 
tributes to  her  family  in  terms  of  money. 
My  brother-in-law  lives  comfortably  for 
a  professional  man,  has  sent  three  chil- 
dren through  college,  and  has  laid  by  a 
modest  competence,  which  is  growing. 

"John,"  he  said  to  me  one  day  with  a 
troubled  air,  when  we  had  been  discuss- 
ing money,  "during  all  these  years  your 


net  income  has  averaged  at  least  twice 
my  net  income.     What's  the  matter?" 

If  at  that  time  I  saw  the  answer  at 
least  I  did  not  give  it  to  him. 

With  the  expansion  of  my  wife's  ambi- 
tions and  the  need  of  space  in  which 
adequately  to  express  and  exhibit  it, 
there  came  a  contraction  of  the  house 
space  allotted  to  me.  I  had  long  had  a 
desire  for  a  study  apart  from  my  bed- 
room; but  I  needed  so  little  physical 
equipment  to  earn  my  money — merely 
a  desk  and  a  table — that  we  were  hardly 
more  than  installed  in  "The  Home 
Beautiful"  than  I  was  crowded  into  my 
bedroom  to  do  my  work — and  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  I  have  had  a  bedroom 
study,  just  as  in  the  preceding  years 
when  such  limited  quarters  were  a 
necessity. 

The  house  was  my  wife's  place  of  busi- 
ness, the  background  and  stage-setting 
of  her  ambition.  She  had  her  own  pri- 
vate suite  in  which  she  lived  entirely  to 
herself,  a  room  where  she  carried  samples 
of  materials,  a  secretary's  room;  and 
everything  else  in  that  great  house  was 
subordinated  to  the  requirements  of  her 
career.  And  whenever  we  entertained 
she  was  inevitably  the  central  figure,  for 
this  was  her  house,  "The  Home  Beauti- 
ful" of  her  dream  and  her  production. 

My  wife  worked  hard — as  hard  as  two 
average  women  whose  business  it  is 
to  maintain  a  household.  Gradually  a 
change  came  about  in  our  husband-and- 
wife  relationship.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
exact  about  the  how  and  when  in 
a  slowly  Xihanging  relationship  that 
stretched  over  almost  twenty  years.  But 
here  is  one  concrete  case.  For  myself 
I  kept  the  hours  most  people  keep;  but 
since  my  wife  had  few  clients  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day  and  could  do  best 
the  concentrated  planning  for  her  career 
late  in  the  night  when  there  were  no 
interruptions  from  our  children,  callers, 
or  the  telephone,  she  developed  the 
habit  of  going  to  bed  late  and  sleeping 
late  in  the  morning,  having  her  break- 
fast served  in  bed.  This  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  occupy  the  same  living 
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quarters  and  meant  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  usual  intimacies,  sometimes 
inconsequential  but  dear,  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  For  about  a  dozen  years 
my  wife  occupied  her  suite  on  one  floor 
of  "The  Home  Beautiful"  and  I  my 
bedroom-study  on  another  floor.  In  the 
last  six  years  I  do  not  believe  I  have  had 
six  breakfasts  with  her.  The  children, 
as  they  came  along,  had  their  eight 
o'clock  breakfast  with  me,  for  they  had 
to  be  away  to  school. 

In  this  gradual  way,  with  the  best  of 
intentions  on  both  sides,  my  wife  came  to 
dominate  the  family  finances,  she  came 
to  dominate  all  social  functions  in  our 
house;  for  the  house  was  essentially  a 
stage-setting  created  to  emphasize  her 
personality  and  to  create  interest  in  her 
work.  The  house  was  never  a  home  in 
which  wife  and  husband  were  equal 
partners.  It  was  the  material  expres- 
sion of  my  wife's  desire  for  an  independ- 
ent career. 

>Iy  wife's  great  love  was  the  children, 
and  in  turn  they  have  always  been  de- 
voted to  her.  She  gave  them  her  love 
unstintedly;  she  gave  the  best  of  her 
brains  in  planning  for  them;  but  natu- 
rally she  could  not  bestow  upon  them  the 
p<Tsonal  attention  of  a  mother  who  has 
no  second  profession.  I  believe  that  our 
children,  with  the  still  unformulated 
senses  of  childhood,  were  not  wholly 
happy  in  the  management  of  this  large 
house,  where,  if  th;\v  stey)ped  out  of  their 
own  rooms,  they  felt  they  were  contin- 
ually step})ing  into  one  of  our  servants. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  remark  one  of 
my  youngsters  made  to  me.  "Father," 
she  asked  wistfully,  and  with  some  re- 
sentment, "won't  it  ever  be  so  that  we 
can  Ix'  just  by  ourselves,  with  no  gov- 
erness.^" 

Here  is  a  by-pr(Kluct  of  my  wife's 
control  of  finances  which  has  i)erhaps 
always  been  a  jK'ttish  annoyance.  Our 
children  knew  that  my  wife  was  paying 
all  the  bills  and  they  naturally  conceive<i 
Ikt  as  the  source  of  all  material  things 
which  affected  their  lives.  So  when 
they  desire<J   a   pleasure   that   required 


money,  or  when  they  needed  money  for  I 
some  unexpected  school  expense,  it  was  j 
to  her  they  went,  not  to  me.     It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  did  not  count  with  my 
children. 

IV 

These  various  causes  which  removed 
my  wife  from  me,  absorbing  all  her  men- 
tal and  physical  energies,  and  transform- 
ing "Tlie  Home  Beautiful"  into  a 
matriarchy,  brought  about  a  slow,  sub- 
tle, almost  unconscious  change  in  me. 
This  change  brought  a  great  disaster  into 
my  own  life  and  into  all  our  lives.  With 
the  glorification  of  my  wife  and  the 
consequent  submergence  of  myself  into 
the  background  of  the  home,  there  de- 
veloped in  me  what,  for  lack  of  a  more 
accurate  phrase,  I  shall  designate  by  the 
popular  term  "inferiority  complex.'* 
My  wife  had  achieved  a  brilliant  artistic 
success.  And  although  "The  Home 
Beautiful"  was  not  always  a  business 
success — in  fact  there  were  many  periods 
of  terrific  financial  strain — my  wife  was 
widely  honored  because  on  the  purely 
artistic  side  of  her  work  she  had  no 
superior. 

Several  years  ago,  when  my  income 
was  ranging  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  and  the  spending 
of  it  was  almost  entirely  in  my  wife's 
hands,  I  mentally  surveyed  this  unusual 
home  in  which  I  had  by  degrees  become 
so  insignificant  a  figure.  1  also  men- 
tally surveyed  the  sj)lendid  figure  of  my 
wife  and  the  career  which  I  had  helped 
build  for  her.  Black  gloom  enveloped 
me.  My  soul  kept  asking  me  what  all 
our  long  struggle  was  for — what  it  was 
gaining  for  rnc  as  an  individual.  As 
between  our  two  careers,  my  wife's 
career  was  the  one  which  had  always 
l>een  the  main  concern  of  our  joint  strug- 
gle, and  our  home  hiid  Ix^come  almost 
solely  an  element  of  her  personal  ag- 
grandizement and  an  extension  of  her 
career. 

In  my  bitter  thoughts  it  came  to  me 
that  after  this  struggle  of  years  I  had  no 
home;  I  was  merely  the  occupant  of  one 
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room  in  an  institution  of  which  my  wife 
was  the  head.  It  came  to  me  that  I  no 
longer  had  a  wife;  that  I  was  merely 
living  under  the  same  roof  with  a  woman 
who  was  primarily  the  head  of  her 
institution,  and  whose  absorption  in  her 
career  had  destroyed  the  womanly 
qualities  of  a  wife;  and  that  she  had  be- 
come a  sort  of  nun  gradually  adopting 
the  driving  and  remote  qualities  of  a 
great  abbess.  I  felt  myself  a  consum- 
mate failure. 

We  had  money — lots  of  money.  But 
there  was  no  money  for  vacation,  for 
travel,  for  adventure  into  beckoning 
realms  of  thought  and  study  which  did 
not  offer  a  guaranteed  financial  return. 
So  much  time  did  my  wife  spend  in  jug- 
gling with  and  satisfying  pressing  ac- 
counts for  the  moment  that  it  seemed  to 
me  hardly  half  her  time  went  into  crea- 
tive, money-earning  effort. 

My  reaction  to  this  complicated  situa- 
tion, as  I  now  see  it,  was  that  of  stupid- 
ity and  weakness.  Instead  of  squarely 
facing  my  problem,  I  turned  to  the 
easiest  method  of  escape.  I  began  to 
drink.  Prior  to  my  marriage  I  had 
never  even  tasted  alcohol,  and  during 
our  married  life  up  to  this  period  my 
drinking  had  been  limited  to  an  occa- 
sional cocktail  at  a  dinner  party,  and 
this  had  not  caused  me  to  fall  out  of 
step  with  my  work  for  a  minute.  But 
soon  I  was  drinking  regularly,  drinking 
with  definite  if  reckless  purpose  to  make 
myself  forget  that  I  had  no  wife  and  no 
home,  and  to  dull  the  edge  of  my  despair 
over  the  sense  of  the  comparative  futility 
of  my  own  career.  I  sought  the  soothing 
stupor  and  the  brief,  false  importance 
which  alcohol  can  give  to  one  conscious  of 
defeat. 

My  distressed  wife,  seeking  my  cure, 
took  me  to  many  specialists  and  to  sev- 
eral sanitariums.  I  knew  what  my 
trouble  was :  but  I  did  not  care ;  there  was 
no  incentive  for  me  in  life.  Yet  my 
instinct  to  keep  my  wife  out  of  the  matter 
prompted  me  not  to  tell  this.  Among 
the  questions  asked  me  by  the  specialists 
was  one  which  was  ever-recurring: 


"What  is  your  home  life,  what  are 
your  personal  relations  with  your  wife.^" 

I  lied  and  said  everything  was  normal 
and  happy.  The  specialists,  not  probing 
deeply  enough  and  finding  no  other 
explanation  for  my  sudden  turning  to 
alcohol  in  my  middle  years,  ascribed, 
with  a  stupidity  equal  to  my  own,  my 
condition  to  the  outcropping  of  a  possible 
ancient  seam  in  my  family,  and  had  me 
treated  as  an  alcoholic. 

On  one  occasion  my  wife  brought  an 
old  friend  to  plead  with  me,  an  eminent 
man  in  our  city,  whose  eminence  is 
largely  based  upon  his  imderstanding  of 
human  beings  and  the  complications  in 
which  they  become  involved.  His  plea, 
in  the  presence  of  my  wife,  followed  the 
standard  procedure. 

"John,"  the  good  man  earnestly  con- 
cluded, "you  have  name  and  friends. 
You  have  an  admired  and  brilliant  wife. 
You  have  a  family  of  delightful  children. 
In  fact,  you  have  everything  a  man 
needs  to  make  him  happy  and  contented. 
Why  don't  you  brace  up  and  make  your 
wife  and  home  happy?  " 

The  devil  in  me  urged  me  to  come 
back  at  him  with: 

"You  dear  jackass,  you're  pleading 
with  the  wrong  person" — but  I  held  my 
tongue,  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  the 
second  sanitarium. 

During  this  period  of  drinking  I 
worked  hard  and  earned  a  fair  amount 
of  money.  But  my  drinking,  my  not 
caring,  and  the  sense  of  futility  caused 
the  loss  of  many  old  and  valued  business 
contacts. 

After  my  return  from  the  last  sani- 
tarium to  which  I  was  sent,  I  began 
drinking  again.  But  shortly  after  I  had 
a  most  serious  and  desperate  session  with 
myself.  I  knew  what  the  basic  trouble 
was,  even  if  the  doctors  did  not.  As  I 
saw  matters  at  that  time,  and  as  I  again 
reviewed  my  old  problem  of  maintaining 
a  happy  marriage,  the  only  solution  to 
our  situation  was  for  me  to  try  harder 
than  ever  before,  make  more  money,  lift 
from  my  wife  all  worry  of  the  great 
financial  strain  caused  by  our  overhead, 
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thereby  re-establishing  myself  as  a  figure 
of  some  consequence  in  the  family.  To 
achieve  this  task  meant  that  I  must 
always  be  at  my  best,  which,  in  turn, 
meant  that  I  must  cut  out  alcohol  in 
every  form. 

The  same  day  I  reached  this  decision  I 
went  to  the  doctor  who  had  been  my 
sympathetic  and  patient  friend  through- 
out this  period,  and  told  him  that  I 
would  never  take  another  drink.  Three 
years  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  kept  my 
word.  In  other  ways  I  have  been  weak 
or  mistaken,  but  most  certainly,  I  was 
not  an  alcohol  addict. 

I  worked  my  hardest  and  sought  to 
re-establish  interrupted  business  con- 
tacts. But  I  was  stale,  I  lacked  the  old 
flair;  what  I  did  I  seemed  to  do  through 
my  craftsmanship  and  sheer  effort. 
But  I  did  regain  some  old  contacts,  my 
situation  was  turned  back  toward  what  it 
had  been  a  few  years  before,  and  my 
financial  returns  were  adequate  to  have 
maintained  my  family  had  its  scale  of 
living  been  that  of  the  average  family  of 
men  in  my  profession.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  I  had  little  to  do  with  establishing 
our  standard  of  living;  and  that  stand- 
ard of  living  was  not  in  keeping  with  our 
actual  needs  and  comforts. 

At  about  the  time  when  I  was  making 
this  renewed  great  effort,  my  wife  had 
several  reverses  in  her  affairs,  and  her 
income  fell  off  alarmingly.  Incidentally, 
she  never  seemed  to  have  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  difference  between  gross 
income  and  net  income — they  were 
apparently  the  same  in  her  eyes. 

With  our  heavy  overhead,  our  finan- 
cial straits  became  more  acute.  My 
wife  lived  in  economic  agony,  and  I 
under  so  severe  a  strain  as  to  make 
j)roduction  slow  and  difficult. 

"Wliy  don't  you  do  something  to  help 
me?  "  she  cried  out  to  me  again  and  again. 

"What  more  can  I  do,"  was  my  reply, 
"when  every  penny  I  earn  goes  into  your 
hands,  and  when  I  am  earning  more  now 
than  I  could  hope  to  earn  if  I  turned  as  a 
beginner  to  some  other  profession  or  to 
some  business.^'* 


And  at  other  times  in  her  desperation 
she  cried  out  to  me  again  and  again, 
"  Why  don't  you  take  me  out  of  all  this?  " 

"  The  only  way  I  can  possibly  take  you 
out,"  was  my  reply,  "  is  for  you  and  the 
family  to  live  within  my  income." 

"  What,  live  in  a  tenement  ?  Never !  I 
can't  run  my  business  from  a  tenement !  '* 

My  net  annual  income,  because  of  the 
irregularity  of  returns  natural  to  my 
profession,  has  varied  considerably  since 
the  far-away  days  of  the  launching  of 
"The  Home  Beautiful";  but  my  worst 
year  (and  this  came  during  my  drinking 
periods)  showed  a  net  income  of  over  ten 
thousand  dollars — so  the  tenement  need 
not  have  been  an  altogether  unendurable 
place. 

Matters  drifted  on,  my  wife  always 
hoping  for  a  turn  for  the  better  in  our 
financial  affairs.  The  shell  of  "The 
Home  Beautiful"  was  somehow  main- 
tained; there  was  always  a  butler,  or  a 
finished  parlor-maid,  to  answer  the  bell 
and  receive  my  w^ife's  clients,  but  there 
was  no  spending  money  in  our  pockets. 
Under  the  strain  in  which  we  had  so  long 
existed  romance  had  been  driven  out  of 
our  lives,  and  even  the  placid  compan- 
ionship in  marriage,  the  desire  to  build 
up  and  hold  together  a  family  as  a  unit, 
had  almost  disappeared.  We  spoke 
many  times  of  a  separation,  divorce. 

"  Let's  end  this  hollow  show  we're  mak- 
ing before  the  world,"  my  wife  exclaimed, 
as  almost  every  modern  woman  has  at 
times  exclaimed.  "Any  day  you  ask 
for  a  divorce  I'll  give  it  to  you." 

Nevertheless,  nothing  happened. 
Matters  continued  to  drift  on,  growing 
more  strained  and  complicated.  About 
a  year  ago  my  wife  undertook  a  piece  of 
work  which  required  her  constant  ab- 
sence from  our  city  for  several  months. 
One  result  of  her  absence  was  that  my 
earnings  came  into  my  own  hands  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years.  Another 
result  was  that  the  bills  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  were  referred  to  me.  I 
was  startled  by  the  current  bills  of  my 
first  month's  stewardship,  but  I  promptly 
paid  all  I  could  upon  them,  and  then 
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asked  my  wife's  secretary  to  prepare  for 
me  a  complete  statement  of  all  indebted- 
ness. 

I  knew  in  a  general  way  that  our 

affairs  were  in  a  sad  condition,  but  I  was 

appalled  by  the  concrete  facts  of  our 

total  indebtedness  as  expressed  in  the 

figures  of  the  statement  the  secretary 

laid  before  me.     I   did    not    see    how, 

living  as  we  lived  and  keeping  on  living  in 

such  a  way,  we  were  ever  going  to  stagger 

through  to  solvency.     With  those  figures 

I  before    me,    I    thought    and    thought. 

I  Finally  I  came  to  a  conclusion  which 

'  marked  the  end  of  the  long  years  of 

struggle  to  secure  married  happiness  by 

aiding  my  wife's  separate  career. 

I  had  to  take  over  control  of  my  own 
earnings  and  the  method  of  their  dis- 
bursement in  order  to  try  to  protect  the 
future  of  the  children,  to  lay  up  some- 
thing if  possible  against  rainy  days  and 
oncoming  years.  So  long  had  matters 
been  dominated  by  my  wife  that  I  saw 
that  only  extreme  measures  would  regain 
for  me  this  control — separation  followed 
by  divorce.  The  withdrawal  of  my 
earnings  from  the  support  of  "The  Home 
Beautiful"  would  automatically  be  the 
end  of  that  draining  enterprise,  and 
would  force  us  all  down  to  a  sound  if 
bitter  economic  basis. 

This  decision,  made  in  solitary 
thought,  tore  at  all  the  fabric  of  my 
being;  for  I  am  of  the  generation  that 
was  bred  in  sentiment  and  conventional 
ideas  regarding  marriage.  I  wanted 
counsel  and  advice  upon  my  decision, 
and  the  person  I  first  sought  out  was  the 
person  who  knew  at  first-hand  the  most 
about  the  development  of  affairs  in  our 
family — my  older  daughter.  I  showed 
her  the  financial  statement  my  wife's 
secretary  had  prepared  and  told  her  that 
I  had  decided  that  the  one  way  out  for 
all  of  us  was  separation  and  divorce. 


My  daughter  showed  no  such  distress 
as  I  had  suffered.  She  was  sorry,  but 
she  had  a  sane  balance.  She  said  in  her 
direct,  clear-minded  fashion,  that  my 
proposed  decision  was  the  only  practical 
procedure — that  she  would  help  in  the 
economic  readjustment — and  she  kissed 
me  warmly  at  the  end  of  our  discussion. 
Incidentally,  this  experience  with  my 
daughter  is  one  more  item  which  makes 
me  believe  that  the  best  of  the  much 
berated  present  young  generation  is  far 
more  sane  and  wholesome  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  realities  of  life  than  the  gener- 
ation which  gave  it  birth. 

I  moved  my  few  personal  belongings 
out  of  "The  Home  Beautiful"  and,  in  as 
friendly  a  spirit  as  the  circumstances 
made  possible,  wrote  my  wife  that  I 
had  decided  we  had  been  right  in  our 
earlier  discussions  about  separation.  I 
asked  for  a  divorce,  and  I  offered  to  be 
financially  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  children. 

When  I  next  saw  my  wife,  some  three 
months  later,  we  met  as  friends,  but  the 
meeting  took  place  in  the  presence  of  our 
respective  lawyers.  She  agreed  to  the 
proposal  of  a  separation  but  she  was  not 
prepared  for  divorce.  She  explained 
that  her  profession  made  her  something 
of  a  public  figure,  and  divorce  might 
injure  her  career. 

Here  ends  my  narrative  of  the  long 
experiment  of  two  careers  in  one  family 
made  by  two  earnest  people.  "The 
Home  Beautiful"  is  no  more;  the 
family,  as  a  unit,  no  longer  exists;  and 
my  wife,  with  my  best  wishes,  is  now 
carrying  on  her  career  upon  a  more 
modest  basis.  As  for  me,  in  many  re- 
spects I  am  back  where  I  was  before 
my  marriage.  I  occupy  modest  bach- 
elor lodgings  and,  with  my  wife's  best 
wishes,  I  am  striving  to  start  my  career 
all  over  again. 


GEORGE  SAND:  DAUGHTER  OF  EVE 

BY  GAiVL\LIEL  BRADFORD 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago  a  young 
French  woman,  Amande  Aurore 
■  Lucie  Dupin,  better  known  as 
George  Sand,  tried  all  the  radicalism,  all 
the  rebellion,  all  the  emancipations  that 
are  supposed  to  make  the  college  girl  of 
to-day  and  tried  them  with  a  thorough 
fervor  and  completeness  that  no  college 
girl  of  to-day  could  possibly  surpass. 
Few  persons  have  had  a  more  picturesque 
inheritance  than  Aurore  Dupin.  Among 
her  ancestors  she  counted  a  King  of 
Poland,  an  opera-dancer,  and  a  tenor 
who  sang  about  the  popular  concert  halls. 
Born  in  the  climax  of  the  Napoleonic 
period,  in  1804,  losing  her  father  when 
ver\'  young,  she  was  brought  up  in  a 
conflict  between  her  grandmother,  who 
belonged  to  the  old  regime,  and  her 
mother,  who  belonged  to  the  new.  Yet 
she  had  the  essentials  of  strict  French 
education,  having  been  largely  trained 
in  a  convent.  Here  on  the  one  hand  she 
went  through  an  extreme  experience  of 
passionate  mysticism  and  then  she 
passed  to  the  other  excess  of  social  en- 
jojTnent,  in  both  marking  characteristic 
traits  of  her  intensely  enthusiastic  and 
intensely  human  temperament. 

After  she  got  out  into  the  world  her 
mother  finally  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  thoroughly  French  conventional 
marriage.  Casimir,  Baron  Dudevant, 
was  a  typical  country  squire,  who  drank, 
swore,  gambled,  and  ran  after  women. 
He  appreciated  and  resj>ected  his  wife's 
superiority  and  was  disposed  on  the 
whole  to  do  well  by  her.  But  the  supe- 
riority disconcerted  and  irritated  him. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  meet  it  and 
in  the  end  he  found  it  unendurable. 


Aurore  at  first  adapted  herself  to 
domestic  life  with  reasonable  decorum, 
and  for  eight  years  she  continued  to  be 
a  respectable  wife  and  mother.  She 
bore  two  children,  and  maternal  devotion 
was  at  all  times  one  of  her  most  marked 
characteristics.  But  gradually  her  rest- 
lessness and  discontent  grew  intolerable. 
Her  husband  was  always  indifferent  and 
sometimes  brutal.  And  she  came  more 
and  more  to  feel  that  there  were  things 
that  she  was  not  getting  out  of  life  that 
she  might  get  and  ought  to  get.  In  the 
last  of  these  domestic  years  there  came 
up  a  Platonic  regard  for  a  certain  Aure- 
Uan  de  Seze,  with  whom  the  young  wife 
carried  on  an  ardent  correspondence, 
and  when  this  affair  grew  to  a  climax 
and  broke  off  she  felt  that  the  end  had 
come  and  that  she  must  organize  her 
world  on  a  different  basis. 

She  explained  matters  to  her  husband 
as  well  as  she  could,  as  well  as  such  a 
situation  could  be  explained;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  on  the  whole  he 
took  it  with  surprising  equanimity.  In 
the  end  he  agreed  to  give  her  a  very 
modest  allowance  and  to  let  her  spend  a 
portion  of  every  year  in  complete  in- 
dependence in  Paris,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  time  was  to  be  passed  at  Nohant 
in  the  country  with  her  family. 

It  was  a  singular  arrangement,  but 
it  just  suited  Aurore.  Her  life  in  Paris, 
when  she  got  there,  was  perfectly 
bohemian.  For  some  years  before  it 
had  been  her  practice  to  ride  about  her 
country  home  in  man's  costume,  and 
now  she  bobbed  her  hair  and  went 
through  the  Paris  streets  and  restaurants 
in    inconspicuous    boy's   clothing.     She 
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smoked  cigarettes  and  cigars  like  any 

college  girl  of  to-day,   and   she   threw 

rierself  into  the  literary  life  with  all  the 

\  fervor  and  all  the  ardor  of  creation.     At 

iSrst  she  had  her  difficulties.     Editors 

and  publishers  were  reluctant  to  take 

her   seriously:   they   could   not   believe 

that  a  young  woman  from  the  country 

could  write  anything  worth  while.     But 

she  had  indomitable  courage  and  per- 

;  sistence,  she  never  gave  up.     And  when 

I  she  wrote  Indiana  and   Valentine  and 

'  Lelia,  she  had  the  literary  world  at  her 

feet. 

These  novels  were  stories  of  sex  that 
would  enrapture  the  young  woman  of 
the  present  day,  not  indeed  in  the  actual 
!  tissue  of  the  narrative,  since  they  are 
:  long- winded  and  sentimental  and  not  in 
the  taste  or  tone  that  to-day  prefers. 
But  the  substance  is  the  same,  the  long- 
ing of  the  heart  for  understanding  and 
j  sympathy,  the  vast  struggle  to  realize 
I  impossible  desires,  the  tendency  to  self- 
expression  in  all  directions. 

And  if  George  Sand  tried  to  write 
sex  stories,  she  was  also  determined  to 
live  them.  Not  a  page  of  life  was  to 
I  be  left  unturned,  not  a  savor  to  be  left 
I  unrelished.  No  experiment,  however 
mad,  however  wild,  was  to  be  undared, 
undone.  In  this  spirit  she  entered  on 
the  long  list  of  experimental  lovers, 
with  whom  she  endeavored  to  satisfy 
the  unconquerable  quest  for  the  im- 
possible. First  there  was  Jules  Sandeau, 
who  gave  her  haK  of  his  name  and 
wrote  her  early  novels  with  her,  and 
deceived  her  and  undeceived  her,  or  so 
she  thought.  And  there  was  Merimee, 
for  a  little  time,  who  seemed  as  hope- 
lessly unsuited  to  her  as  a  human  being 
could  be.  And  there  was  the  long 
romance  with  Alfred  de  Musset,  which 
came  near  to  wrecking  both  their  lives. 
There  was  the  passionate  idyl  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  the  long  disillusion  in 
Venice,  which  both  of  them  told  over  in 
strange,  high-wrought  narratives  after- 
wards. And  in  the  midst  of  this  Vene- 
tian ecstasy  George  went  astray  with 
the   Italian   doctor   Pagello,   lured   ap- 


parently by  his  healthy  vigor  and  sane 
masculinity,  as  compared  with  Musset's 
over-sensitive  and  unreal  poetical  tem- 
perament. 

After  she  returned  home,  it  was 
the  advocate  who  was  defending  her 
cause  and  helping  her  to  get  a  final 
separation  from  her  husband  who  for 
the  time  established  an  ascendency  over 
her,  until  his  domination  became  too 
urgent  and  too  annoying.  And  this 
infatuation  yielded  at  length  to  the 
influence  and  presence  of  Chopin,  who 
for  eight  years  was  an  inmate  of  George's 
household,  traveled  with  her,  worked 
with  her,  suffered  and  enjoyed  with  her, 
and  for  the  time  mingled  her  life  so 
much  with  the  tissue  of  his  own  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  could  never  be  torn 
apart. 

And  all  the  time  she  was  writing  life 
as  well  as  living  it,  turning  her  own 
passionate  experience  into  more  pas- 
sionate stories  for  others.  And  all  the 
time  she  was  living  a  home  life  as  a 
mother  and  even  as  a  wife;  for  after  all 
she  was  an  essentially  domestic  creature, 
and  home  habits  and  home  thoughts  and 
home  preoccupations  were  essential  to 
her,  and  she  believed  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  she  cared  so  much 
for  as  she  did  for  her  children,  and  per- 
haps she  was  right. 

11 

Through  all  these  mad  adventures 
and  strange  experiences  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  and  the  fundaraental  char- 
acteristic of  George  Sand's  temperament 
was  her  essential  idealism.  And  I  ask 
myself  whether  in  this  she  differs  from 
the  young  person  of  the  present  day, 
whether  the  cynical  after-experience  of 
the  great  war  has  really  destroyed  the 
illusions  of  youth,  or  whether  there  is 
still  underneath  the  undying  aspiration 
and  the  unconquerable  hope.  Cer- 
tainly these  things  were  present  in 
George  Sand  always,  and  always  she 
retained  an  extraordinary,  persistent 
power  of  self-delusion  about  persons  and 
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things.  The  remarkable  point  is  that, 
especially  in  earlier  years,  the  delusion 
was  accompanied  by  the  most  piercing 
bursts  and  flashes  of  clear  vision,  of 
cynical  disillusion,  when  for  the  moment 
all  the  bare  ugliness  of  fact  and  truth 
stood  out  in  its  prevailing  horror.  No 
one  could  appreciate  this  horror  or  state 
it  more  clearly  or  violently,  for  the 
time,  than  she  did.  Then  the  illusion 
again  involved  the  world,  and  men  and 
women  and  life  were  once  more  en- 
veloped in  a  mist  of  tenderness  and  love 
and  charm.  In  her  own  engaging 
phrase:  *'I  know  nothing  in  the  world 
but  loving  and  believing  in  an  ideal." 

The  most  striking  illustration  of 
George  Sand's  idealism  is  her  iVuto- 
biography,  the  Histoire  de  Ma  Vie.  Here 
everything  is  in  a  sense  veracious. 
There  is  truth  of  detail,  undeniable 
record  of  indisputable  fact.  Yet  some- 
how, over  everything,  there  is  a  sweet, 
sunlit  glow,  a  pervading  atmosphere  of 
gentle  tenderness,  which  transforms  and 
transfigures,  gives  a  touch  of  unreality, 
or  more  properly,  of  ideality,  to  the  most 
unpromising  incidents  and  the  most 
unattractive  people. 

We  get  this  effect  at  the  very  threshold 
with  the  elaborate  studies  of  the  grand- 
mother and  the  mother.  Both  these 
women  are  suggested  and  portrayed  as 
they  really  were  no  doubt,  at  moments 
almost  remorselessly.  Yet  something 
in  the  perspective,  something  in  the 
grace  of  touch,  something  in  the  handling 
of  the  accessories,  makes  us  see  them 
with  the  charm  and  the  attraction  that 
they  both  had  for  the  daughter  and  the 
granddaughter,  with  the  real  devotion 
that  she  undoubtedly  felt  for  both  of 
them,  different  as  they  w^ere. 

If  George  Sand  was  a  thorough-going 
idealist  as  a  daughter  and  granddaugh- 
ter, she  was  equally  so  as  a  mother.  She 
worshipped  her  son  Maurice  from  his 
cradle  with  adoration  and  admiration, 
but  he  only  moderately  justified  the 
feelings.  He  had  a  touch  of  his  mother's 
gift,  but  he  was  an  amateur,  where  she 
was   always   professional.     He   was   by 


no  means  ever  the  genius  that  his  mother 
thought  he  was. 

With  Solange,  the  daughter,  the  case 
was  different.  Solange,  as  so  often 
happens,  was  too  hke  her  mother  for  the 
tw^o  to  get  on  comfortably  together. 
She  ran  much  the  same  career  that  her 
mother  did,  but  she  had  not  the  illusions; 
and  to  the  mother  the  illusions  were  the 
essence  of  life.  George  did  her  best, 
but  she  complains  in  despair  of  how  little 
she  accomplished,  *'I  brought  her  into 
the  world,  I  cherished  her,  whipped  her, 
adored  her,  spoiled  her,  scolded  her, 
punished  her,  pardoned  her,  and  wuth  it 
all  I  do  not  understand  her  in  the  least.'' 

Solange  quarreled  with  Maurice  be- 
cause of  a  young  woman,  whom  the 
mother,  rather  unwisely,  introduced  into 
the  family.  The  daughter  married  a 
brute,  against  her  mother's  wishes,  left 
him,  and  began  the  same  irregular  life 
that  her  mother  had  lived,  to  her  moth- 
er's infinite  disgust.  Yet  with  it  all  the 
mother  did  what  she  could  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  Solange  to  the  end,  and 
the  death  of  Solange's  little  daughter 
Jeanne  was  one  of  the  crudest  blows 
the  grandmother  ever  had  to  meet. 

George  Sand  was  an  idealist  in 
general  human  relations  as  well  as  in 
the  more  personal.  She  had  a  genius 
for  friendship  and  the  supreme  gift  of 
seeing  and  cherishing  what  was  best  in 
those  she  loved.  In  general  society 
she  was  neither  easy  nor  responsive. 
She  was  not  especially  beautiful,  small 
and  almost  insignificant,  when  you  first 
met  her,  but  what  everyone  emphasizes 
is  the  searching  power  and  penetrating 
impression  of  her  dark  eyes.  She  had 
little  wit,  little  laughter  herself,  though 
she  had  a  strange  vein  of  nonsense, 
which  appears  in  some  of  the  early 
letters  to  Flaubert.  She  liked  to  have  a 
whirlwind  of  gayety  about  her,  and  the 
house  at  Nohant  was  often  alive  with 
practical  jokes  and  a  robust  sort  of  fool- 
ing, which  delighted  Maurice  but  was 
sometimes  rather  disconcerting  to  casual 
visitors.  The  hostess  herself,  however, 
took  little  part  in  all  this,  but  moved 
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through  it,  indifferent,  quiet,  evasive, 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  and 
dreams. 

The  climax,  the  fine  flower,  the  full 
embodiment  of  George  Sand's  ideal  in- 
stinct and  genius  for  friendship  appear 
in  the  correspondence  between  her  and 
Flaubert,  which,  like  that  between 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  or  between  Emerson 
and  Carlyle,  is  one  of  the  great  spiritual 
exchanges  of  the  world,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable.  What  is  notable 
is  the  way  in  which  George  secures  and 
maintains  her  spiritual  superiority. 
Able  and  noble  as  Flaubert  was,  you 
feel  in  her  the  larger  and  the  loftier  na- 
ture, and,  as  with  Emerson  and  Carlyle, 
you  are  all  the  time  aware,  in  Emerson's 
own  phrase,  that  George  Sand  is  "writing 
down  to  Flaubert"  and  that  he  appre- 
ciates and  instinctively  acknowledges  her 
supremacy. 

But  the  chief  manifestation  of  George 
Sand's  idealism  was  undoubtedly  in  her 
love  affairs,  and  it  is  here  above  all  that 
her  vast  effort  to  realize  the  impossible 
finds  its  scope  and  its  full  play.  She 
was  determined  to  distill  the  last  drop, 
the  last  atom  of  celestial  rapture  that 
love  would  yield  her,  and  she  made  upon 
poor  human  nature  demands  more  se- 
vere than  it  could  by  any  means  satisfy. 
She  wanted  love  to  develop  every  aspect 
and  phase  of  emotion.  The  mother- 
instinct,  especially,  was  marked  in  her; 
in  her  own  words,  "my  dominant  pas- 
sion, as  you  say,  has  been  maternity." 
This  makes  her  an  excellent  mark  for 
the  comment  of  the  Freudians,  and 
the  (Edipus  theory  has  in  her  one  of  its 
most  luminous  illustrations.  Indeed, 
both  she  and  Musset  note,  with  a  sort 
of  shrinking  horror,  a  maternal  element 
in  their  caresses,  and  they  both  mark  it 
as  almost  approaching  incest. 

In  consequence  of  this  maternal  quality 
it  has  been  suggested  and  asserted  that 
the  mere  passion  of  the  senses  was  a 
lesser  feature  in  George  Sand's  love- 
making  than  the  imagination,  and  that 
in  this  aspect  she  was  not  a  lover  of  the 
most  violent  order.     But  this  seems  to 


me  a  misunderstanding,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge  on  such  a  point,  and  I  believe 
that  she  was  to  the  full  as  capable  of 
passion  as  any  woman  could  be.  The 
distinction  in  her  case  was  that  she  had 
in  a  high  degree  the  feminine  reluctance 
to  accept  the  flesh  without  the  spirit, 
she  was  passionately  bound  to  infuse 
the  ardor  of  the  spirit  into  the  last 
intensity  of  physical  rapture.  Her  at- 
titude is  well  summed  up  in  the  lines 
of  the  old  poet  D'Avenant, 

Fond  maids,  who  love  with  mind's  stuff 

would  mend. 
Which  nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought. 

But  George  Sand  has  expressed  the 
same  thing  most  vividly  and  effectively 
in  the  letter  of  astonishingly  frank  self- 
confession  which  she  wrote  to  Grzymala 
as  a  prelude  to  accepting  Chopin  as  a 
lover.  In  regard  to  physical  love  she 
says,  "This  way  of  looking  at  the  last 
embrace  of  love  has  always  been  re- 
pugnant to  me.  If  the  last  embrace  is 
not  as  sacred,  as  pure,  as  devoted  as  the 
rest,  there  is  no  virtue  in  abstaining  from 
it.  .  .  .  Can  there  be  for  lofty  natures  a 
purely  physical  love  and  for  sincere 
natures  a  purely  intellectual  one.f^  .  .  . 
To  distrust  the  flesh  cannot  be  good  and 
useful  except  for  those  who  are  all  flesh, 
.  .  .  The  magnet  embraces  the  iron, 
the  animals  come  together  by  the  dif- 
ference of  sex.  .  .  .  Man  alone  regards 
this  miracle  which  takes  place  simul- 
taneously in  his  soul  and  his  body  as  a 
miserable  necessity,  and  he  speaks  of  it 
with  distrust,  with  irony,  or  with  shame. 
This  is  passing  strange.  The  result  of 
this  fashion  of  separating  the  spirit  from 
the  flesh  is  that  it  has  necessitated  con- 
vents and  brothels."  Always  the  cry 
of  the  incurable  idealist,  and  one  recurs 
to  D'Avenant, 

Which  nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought. 

With  such  an  attitude  towards  the 
possibilities  and  the  satisfactions  of  love, 
it  is  obvious  that  George  Sand  would 
not  be  likely  to  find  much  contentment 
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in  lovers  of  flesh  and  blood.  She  did  not. 
She  tried  one  after  another,  demanded  of 
all  of  them  raptures  and  ecstasies  and 
perfection  that  human  nature  could  not 
give,  and  the  result  was  disillusion  and 
disaster. 

In  the  search  for  the  fulfilment  of  her 
ideal  she  turned  first  to  one  typical  as- 
pect of  it  and  then  to  another.  Musset, 
for  example,  the  frail,  delicate,  high- 
wrought,  sensitive,  poetical  child,  brought 
out  all  the  maternal  instinct  in  her. 
Her  first  thought  with  him  was  care  and 
fostering  tenderness  and  motherly  so- 
licitude. For  a  long  time  they  clung 
to  each  other  with  desperate  passion. 
Life  apart  seemed  absolutely  impossible, 
and  the  alternative  of  death  together 
was  to  be  preferred  and  sought:  "All 
this,  you  see,  is  a  game  that  we  are  play- 
ing; but  our  hearts  and  our  lives  are  the 
stakes,  and  things  are  not  quite  so  gay 
as  they  appear  to  be.  Shall  we  go  blow 
out  our  brains  together  at  Franchart? 
It  will  be  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way." 

Then  there  was  the  strange  interlude 
of  the  Venetian  doctor  Pagello,  to  whom 
the  lady  offered  herself,  apparently 
because  he  embodied  an  ideal  of  sanity 
and  health  and  robust  common  sense 
and  (everything  that  the  frail  and  nervous 
poet  had  not.  And  here  again  there  was 
disappointment;  for  muscle  and  common 
sense  were  no  more  satisfying  in  the 
end  than  imagination  and  nerves. 

And  the  next  resource  was  the  radical 
and  political  advocate,  who  represented 
brains.  Perhaps  after  all  brains  were  a 
surer  comfort,  a  more  adequate  source 
of  companionship,  than  either  nerves  or 
muscles.  But  the  brain  failed  also, 
proved  in  the  end  hard  and  dry  and 
exacting,  even  more  difficult  to  live  with 
comfortably  than  the  muscles  or  the 
nerves. 

So  the  poor  lady  once  more  resorted 
to  the  fundamental  instinct  of  mother 
and  nurse  and  took  on  her  hands  the 
invalid  Chopin,  and  kept  him  for  eight 
years,  more  as  a  tenderly  fostered  and 
protected  child  than  as  a  lover.     Yet  all 


the  time  she  resented  the  lack  of  love, 
and  of  the  terrible,  furious  exchange  of 
passion  which  was  just  as  necessary  to 
her  as  the  fostering  tenderness.  And  in 
the  end  she  wearied  of  being  nurse  and 
mother,  wearied  finally  of  the  hopeless 
attempt  to  be  lover  at  all,  and  settled 
down,  with  age  and  satiety,  to  the  gray 
and  dreary  acceptance  of  a  life  in  which 
love  was  an  admitted  impossibility  and 
the  ideal  must  remain  forever  unrealized. 
But  through  all  this  wide  Odyssey  of 
amorous  quest,  what  is  notable  is  the 
singular  ideal  candor  of  her  spiritual 
attitude.  Never  once  does  the  notion 
of  offense  or  sinning  occur  to  her.  Her 
aim  throughout  has  been  of  the  highest, 
her  intention  has  been  pure.  Of  what 
account  is  it  that  her  action  has  some- 
times faltered  and  gone  astray?  How 
delightful  is  her  description  of  herself  as 
^'presque  vierge,''  or  as  our  slang  of 
to-day  would  have  it,  a  "near  virgin." 
There  is  no  sense  of  soil  or  stain  about 
her,  no  admission  of  wrong-doing  in  any 
way  whatever.  The  perpetual  cry  of 
her  heroines  and  herself,  the  Valentines, 
the  Indianas,  the  Lelias,  is  that  life  is 
imperfect  and  inadequate  and  incom- 
plete, not  they  themselves.  It  is  the 
old,  old  wail  of  the  unsatisfied  idealist, 
the  demand  for  the  impossible,  the 
perpetual  aspiration  and  the  perpetual 
disillusion  that  inevitably  accompanies 
it.  And  no  better  words  can  be  found 
for  it  than  the  passionate  utterance  of 
Lelia  herself:  "Love,  Stenio,  is  not  what 
you  think;  it  is  not  the  violent  bending 
of  all  the  faculties  towards  a  created 
being,  it  is  the  sacred  aspiration  of  the 
most  ethereal  portion  of  our  soul  toward 
the  unknown.  Creatures  bound  down 
by  impassable  hmits,  we  ceaselessly 
seek  to  delude  the  insatiable  desires 
that  consume  us;  we  strive  to  find  them 
an  object  near  at  hand  and,  poor 
prodigals  that  we  are,  we  endow  our 
perishable  idols  with  all  the  immaterial 
beauty  that  adorns  our  dreams.  The 
emotions  of  the  senses  do  not  suffice  us. 
Nature  has  nothing  perfect  enough  in 
all  its  treasure-house  of  naive  joys  to 
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appease  the  thirst  for  happiness  that  is 
within  us:  we  require  heaven,  and  we 
have  it  not." 

Ill 

As  George  Sand  was  an  ideaHst  in 
the  more  general  human  relations,  so 
it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  she 
would  be  an  idealist  in  her  art,  in  her 
chosen  profession  of  novel-writing.  She 
was  an  idealist  in  the  general  conception 
and  handling  of  her  work  and  in  the 
method  and  detail  of  it.  Long  and 
laborious  planning  to  carry  out  elabo- 
rately conceived  intellectual  effort  was 
not  her  way.  Everything  was  inborn, 
instinctive,  spontaneous.  From  her 
childhood  she  was  a  weaver  of  dreams, 
and  when  she  determined  to  write,  all 
she  had  to  do  was  to  weave  her  dreams 
and  reveries  into  tangible  human  rela- 
tions. As  she  puts  it  herself,  broadly 
and  generally,  "Literature  must  be  the 
outcome,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  ideal." 

As  her  conceptions  were  instinc- 
tive and  spontaneous,  her  method  of 
production  was  equally  so.  She  could 
drop  down  and  write  anywhere.  She 
had  paper  and  pens  all  over  the  house,  so 
that  she  could  catch  her  thoughts  when- 
ever they  overcame  her.  She  could 
write  with  the  children  playing  about 
her  and  the  parrot  chattering.  Her  work 
undeniably  had  the  defects  of  improvisa- 
tion. It  was  often  slovenly,  heedless 
and  incomplete,  unfinished.  But  it  had 
the  charm  of  improvisation  also,  the 
wide,  sure  sweep,  the  divine,  natural 
ease,  the  unfailing,  instinctive  grace  of 
movement.  All  these  things  Flaubert 
saw  and  envied,  and  wondered  how  she 
achieved  at  a  touch  the  easy  perfection 
which  he  toiled  so  long  and  so  vainly  to 
attain.  With  George  Sand  to  write  was 
as  natural  as  to  breathe,  and  it  is  quite 
credible  that  the  stories  flowed  so  easily 
that  she  could  finish  one  after  midnight 
and  begin  another  before  morning. 

Again,  the  idealistic  attitude  shows  in 
the  treatment  of  ambition,  the  long  and 
eager  quest  for  distinction  and  glory. 
No  one  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  her  art 


more  than  George  Sand  did,  "her  art 
which  she  loved  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world."  But  just  because  it 
was  all  inborn,  there  was  little  conscious 
effort  about  it.  She  did  not  deliberately 
seek  success  because  of  the  popularity 
and  glory  that  went  with  it.  She  wrote 
because  it  was  natural  to  her  and  she 
could  not  help  it.  It  was  her  form  of 
expressing  the  deepest  needs  and  pas- 
sions of  her  spirit.  They  were  in  her 
and  they  had  to  come  out:  "As  I  have 
no  ambition  to  be  known,  I  never  shall 
be.  The  greater  part  of  writers  live  in 
bitterness  and  struggle,  I  know;  but 
those  who  have  no  greater  ambition 
than  to  earn  their  livelihood  live  in  the 
shadow  peaceably."  And  no  doubt 
many  authors  make  these  disclaimers  of 
ambition,  and  in  most  cases  one  suspects 
either  self-deception  or  deliberate  hy- 
pocrisy under  such  statements.  But 
they  seem  to  come  as  near  being  true 
with  George  Sand  as  with  anyone. 

There  is  the  idealistic  attitude  again  in 
regard  to  money.  Personally,  George 
Sand's  needs  and  her  habits  were  sim- 
ple. She  was  indifferent  to  luxury  and 
required  for  herself  only  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life.  Also,  she  was  always  hon- 
orably scrupulous  in  money  matters. 
An  obligation  was  an  annoyance  to  her 
and  a  debt  was  quite  intolerable.  It 
distressed  her  to  have  her  affairs  out  of 
order  and  to  feel  that  she  had  under- 
taken financial  responsibilities  which 
she  could  not  meet. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  money,  as 
with  other  things,  order  and  system 
were  repugnant  to  her.  Routine  she 
hated;  and  for  most  of  us  in  money 
matters  routine  is  the  only  safety.  And 
she  was  at  all  times  an  immense  and  con- 
stant spender.  It  was  not  her  own  per- 
sonal needs  that  consumed  the  money. 
It  was  the  needs  and  demands  of  those 
about  her,  and  her  generosity  was  un- 
limited. 

Consequently,  she  was  too  often  short 
of  cash  and  had  to  get  it  as  best  she  could, 
and  the  result  was  not  always  advan- 
tageous to  her  art.     Too  many  of  her 
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(*luipt<M's,  if  no!    hooks,   sliowcd   a    tond 
cwcy    \o   Uccouw    pot  hoilois    inul<M-    the 
niiforlim:ilc   mlliuMicc  of  liii.*inci;il   pr<\^ 
smt*. 

Willi  [\\c  p:issjii^<'  of  yoars  {]w  uxouvy 
(lid  How  in,  :md  with  it  cmmio  i^jlory  and 
popular  applaus(\  And  it  would  l>o  iillo 
to  dewy  that  (Joor^^  Sautl  oujoyoil  those 
thiufjs.  howov(M- slu*  might  disclaim  tluMu 
and  announco  hor  indiiroriMico  to  thoni. 
^^  luMi  nuMi  praist^l  Ium*,  sho  likt^l  it.  and 
al>o\<'  all.  w  luMJ  lhi\v  noj::;KH-tiHl  her  autl 
itrcw  iudilVerrut  aiid  tnrntul  to  otluM* 
wt>rk  and  i>tluM*  workors,  slu^  folt  tho 
stin>:.  rinMi^  IS  no  tlcKl  o(  the  artist's 
olVort  wluM'o  th(vso  suciwssos  autl  faihuws 
arc  appri'cialtMl  nion^  innmuliatoly  ov 
u\ovc  tan:',il>ly  than  \\\  tho  thoalor.  and 
for  many  yoars  (loori^o  Sand  triotl  Ium- 
fortune  in  tlu*  thoator.  with  \ar\ini;- 
SVKHVSS  anil  with  inhniti^  satisfartu>n  as 
>voll  as  disappomt  mont . 

If  (looi'ii^'  Sauil  was  an  idealist  in  ar 
t  isth-  nu^thoil  and  attitude,  she  was  quite 
as  mueh  so  \\\  artistii*  aehie\ement. 
Not  (ov  \\cv  was  {]yc  slow  laborious 
iXMuieriuf;  of  the  sv>rilid  detail  o{  the  sur 
fat^'  of  lit\\  hut  thiM\^  was  always  the 
unpelu<>us  elVort  to  transfi>rin  and  trans 
lifjiu^^  reaht\'  with  uleal  heaut>.  Some 
times  this  was  aev'v>mplisheil  hy  artistie 
ehiuax  v*i.  aiul  when  thesv^  i^rew  naturally 
and  lexju'allx  t>ut  o(  [\w  \no\  cuwni  aUil 
lU^N  <*lopment  o{  the  story.  tlu\\  weiv 
often  m  a  hixjli  dexTixv  impri\<si\e  and 
etleetixe.  as  with  thi^  admirahle  theatri- 
i\'il  triumphs  of  C\>nsueK\  whieh  it  is  im- 
jHvssihle  for  any  sym|Kit hetie  rt\uler  to 
rt^sist  And  a^rain  thei\^  was  defetvuvv 
to  the  ehtMp  romantie  ih^\  u\\s  o{  the  day. 
the  hiiiilen  tiapdvHMs.  the  mysterious 
t'a\erns.  the  trucks  and  passwv^rvls.  w  hii'h 
make  the  later  portu>u  v>f  this  s;une  (\>;j- 
Mu'/o  rather  wearisome  ti>  the  movlen\ 
iW'uler.  K\en  in  the  Ivst  o{  her  uo\els 
(uvrkTt*  Sciud  was  tiH'*  mueh  ineliutni  to 
elaptrap  of  this  sort,  in  the  \ein  of  Tht- 
Ciistlf  e/(>/r,iv/.^  nuii  Mrs.  KavielitTo. 

'ri\o  siiuio  ivloalisiu  of  handliui;  ap- 
jvars  in  tho  n\k:\vu\  of  eharaetor.  Tiiis 
WHS  nowr  (uH^r^t*  Sctnd's  str\M\»:  jxnnt. 
HUvl   hor   rauj^*   and   variety    of   human 


types  is  comparatively  limited.  For 
women  it  may  well  he  said  that  the  only 
tigurt*  that  she  drew  w  ith  real  power  and 
succtvss  was  herself.  There  is  always  a 
contrast (hI  type,  for  purposes  of  conflict 
auil  comparison,  the  .Vnais  of  I'alcfitinr, 
the  rulcherie  oi'  l.clia,  the  Amelie  of 
(\^nsuclo.  Hut  in  many  of  the  noxels 
t  \w  same  luM'oine  ap|H*ars,  st rong.  modest, 
self-contained,  unpretentious,  hut  dom- 
inant and  dt^minatiui:,  \'alentine.  In- 
diana. Consuelo.  the  Therese  of  Kile  ci 
I. Ill,  l,ucre/.ia  I'Moriani  ahove  all,  IxMia. 
and  always  this  heroine  is  (leorge  Sand 
herself.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  same 
|HM-sona^v  is  manifest  in  the  Autohioi^- 
raphy.  Ilisf^^irr  (/<•  Ma  T/V.  and  always 
with  the  leadiUiX  position,  the  hcdu  role. 
The  extraordinary  thiui:  is  that  this 
tiiiure  slundtl  he  so  dominant  and  so 
charming",  and  e\  iM-y  one  of  these  hero- 
ines conunends  herself  with  a  winning 
magic  that  is  tlitlicult  to  understand. 

It  is  far  otherw  ise  w  ith  the  her^vs.  It 
is  indeed  humiliating  \o  the  human  male 
to  fiH^l  that  wiunen  so  shrewd,  so  ktvn- 
sighted.  and  so  ditl'erent  as  ,lane  Auston 
and  (leorge  Sauil  should  misunderstand 
and  uusinterpret  him  so  completely-- 
if  only  thcN-  did  not  uuilerstand  him  too 
well.  Auil  under  it  all  you  cannot  help 
fiH^ling  a  \ast  instinct iNC  contempt,  a 
sense  that  the  sv^le  function  oi  the  male 
is  to  fei'undate  the  female  and  then  ilio. 
Now  n\ascnline  vanity  does  not  wholly 
relish  this  cv^uivption  of  the  end  and  aim 
of  the  male  human  Iving  in  the  universe. 

It  is  curious  to  rx^tlect  that  this  eomv^v 
tion  o(  the  grwnt  feminine  idealist  tinds 
its  cvMinterjvirt.  to  a  largi^  extent,  in  tho 
tri\'itment  of  the  world's  grt\it  rtwlistio 
artist,  Shakesivart\  The  men  of  Shakt^ 
sjvarx^  ivrtainly  apjvar  to  other  men  — 
nu^rt^  r\\'d  th;u\  those  of  Cu\>rgx^  Nuul.  hut 
their  ri\dity  is  to  the  full  as  earthy  as 
that  of  hor  men.  And  Shakos^x^aix^'s 
women  have  the  ideal  su|HTiority,  the 
Tortias.  tho  \  iolas.  tho  Imog^Mis  have 
tho  ivlostial.  snstaintnl  ^x^rftvtion  that 
Ivlongs  to  Ix^ia  and  C'onsuolo. 

Hut  unilouhtiHlly  what  nuvst  idealizes 
all  thos^^  olomonts  in  Gi\ir»^^  Sand  is  the 
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charm  and  the  magic  of  her  style.  It  is 
not  in  all  ways  a  perfect  style.  It  is  too 
facile,  too  flowing,  at  times  almost  ap- 
proaching the  slipshod.  lUit  its  very 
qnality  of  improvisation  gives  it  a  divine 
ease  and  grace  which  all  the  long  labor  of 
Flaubert  conld  never  e(pial.  There  is  a 
depth  and  a  delicacy  of  rhythm,  whicli 
no  translation  can  snggest,  bnt  which  is 
hardly  snrpasscd  in  any  French  prose 
anywhere.  It  is  this  echoing,  resonant, 
rhythmic  qnality  that  'J'hackeray  indi- 
cated when  he  said  that  George  Sand's 
diction  ''recalled  the  sonnd  of  coimtry 
bells  falling  sweetly  and  sadly  on  the 
ear."' 

The  most  endnring  element  of  beauty 
in  (leorge  Sand,  the  sonrce  of  nnf ailing 
delight,  is  her  description  of  the  natin*al 
world.  Here  she  had  not  only  poetic 
idealism,  bnt  a  secnre  basis  of  exact  and 
scientific  observation,  since  she  was  a 
trained  botanist  and  geologist.  And 
the  streng-th  and  depth  of  her  natnre 
feeling  lie  in  her  sense  of  the  simple 
things  of  every  day  that  are  about  ns 
everywhere.  She  often  felt  and  de- 
scribed striking  scenes  and  exceptional 
sit  nations.  Bnt  she  was  most  at  home 
in  the  landscape  of  her  own  l>erry  with 
which  she  had  grown  np  and  her  best 
novels  are  fnll  of  this  landscape,  J'^alcu- 
tinc  and  the  simple  pastoral  stories.  La 
Pctitr  Fadeiti\  Frangiyis  Le  Champi, 
which  are  perhaps  her  most  permanent 
work.  In  all  these  there  is  the  feeling  of 
open  fields  and  clear  sky,  of  winding 
wood-paths  traced  throngh  the  witchery 
of  sinnoiis  green,  of  delicate  ferns  and 
fading  flowers,  scattered  in  exhanstless 
profnsion  over  the  nnptials  of  lovers 
and  their  bnrial  places. 

And  after  the  gorgeons  luxnry  of  snm- 
mer  days,  there  is  the  serene  majesty  of 
winter  nights,  and  the  tranqnil  splendor 
of  the  stars.  Perhaps  no  writer  has  ren- 
dered this  high-wronght  glory  of  night 
with  more  largeness  or  more  intensity 
than  George  Sand,  as  for  example  in  the 
invocation  to  Sirins,  in  Lclia:  ''Sirins, 
king  of  the  long  nights,  snn  of  the  somber 
winter,  thon  that  precedest  the  dawn  in 


antnmn  and  plungest  beneath  our  hori- 
zon in  quest  of  the  sun  of  spring!  Brother 
of  the  Sim,  Sirins,  monarch  of  the  firma- 
ment, tliou  who  bravest  the  white  clarity 
of  the  moon  when  all  the  other  stars  pale 
before  her,  and  who  piercest  with  eye 
of  fire  the  heavy  veil  of  misty  nights. 
O  the  fairest,  O  the  grandest,  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  torches  of  the  night,  pour 
down  thy  white  rays  upon  my  dewy 
locks,  restore  hope  to  my  trembling  soul 
and  vigor  to  my  frozen  limbs.  Shine 
about  my  head,  illuminate  my  path, 
pour  upon  me  the  waves  of  thy  rich 
light.  King  of  the  night,  guide  me  to 
the  beloved  of  my  heart!" 

IV 

As  the  final  phase  of  George  Sand's 
idealism,  we  should  consider  its  inter- 
penetration  of  her  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual life. 

She  was  a  thorough-going  idealist  in 
politics  and  threw  herself  with  whole- 
hearted ardor  into  all  the  democratic  en- 
thusiasm of  her  time.  The  revolution  of 
1848  inspired  her  with  all  the  hopes,  all 
the  vague  aspirations  that  it  brought  to 
so  many  eager  lovers  of  humanity,  and 
when  it  failed  and  passed  into  the  im- 
perialism of  Napoleon  the  Third,  the 
disappointment  was  as  crushing  for  her 
as  for  others,  though  her  ardent  power 
of  hoping  reconciled  her  to  the  new 
regime  more  speedily  than  others  were 
able  to  accomplish  it. 

Saint e-Beuve  reproaches  George  Sand 
with  her  readiness  to  adopt  political 
ideas  second-hand  from  others;  and  it  is, 
true  that  she  was  quick  to  catch  new  the- 
ories and  was  a  ready  and  responsive 
follower  of  Saint-Simonism,  and  of  the 
notions  of  Le  Roux,  of  Mazzini,  and  of 
many  other  political  agitators.  What 
Sainte-Beuve  misses  is  the  human  in- 
tensity and  the  inborn  fervor  of  instinc- 
tive idealism  whicli  enabled  George 
Sand  to  take  tliese  theories  of  others  into 
her  own  spirit  and  make  them  her  own 
with  a  new  significance  and  far-reaching 
vitality.     These  qualities  of  human  love 
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and  sympathy  were  precisely  what 
Sainte-Beuve  lacked,  and  the  abundance 
of  them  is  what  makes  George  Sand  eter- 
nally lovable  and  great.  It  is  her  un- 
dying belief  in  human  nature  and  her  un- 
bounded love  for  it,  even  when  she  does 
not  and  cannot  believe  in  it,  that  will  al- 
ways make  her  attractive.  Love  was 
the  essential  principle  of  her  life,  love  for 
individuals,  love  for  mankind  in  general, 
a  spontaneous  outflow  of  maternal  ten- 
derness, as  inexhaustible  as  it  is  delight- 
ful: "I  pity  humanity,  I  want  it  to  be 
good,  because  I  cannot  separate  myself 
from  it,  because  it  is  myself,  l>ecause  the 
evil  that  it  does  cuts  me  to  the  heart, 
because  its  shame  makes  me  blush,  be- 
cause its  crimes  wring  my  soul,  because 
I  cannot  conceive  of  paradise  either  in 
earth  or  heaven  for  myself  alone." 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  George 
Sand's  intellectual  life  was  an  incessant, 
restless,  unappeasable  mental  activity. 
Her  thinking  may  not  have  been  always 
original  or  profound,  but  it  was  mani- 
fold and  unceasing.  In  the  preface  to 
Lelia  she  speaks  of  "the  anguish  which 
is  inexplicable  to  those  who  live  without 
seeking  the  cause  and  the  end  of  life." 
She  was  not  one  of  them :  life  to  her  was 
a  matter  of  questions  and  problems  and 
she  was  agonized  by  the  ceaseless  en- 
deavor to  solve  the  problems  and  to  an- 
swer the  questions.  Even  in  her  child- 
hood she  ran  over  a  vast  collection  of 
French  and  English  and  German  phi- 
losophers, and  the  result  was  a  jumble  of 
speculation  from  which  she  never  alto- 
gether es('aj>ed. 

The  hrst  ])hase  of  this  spiritual  effort 
was  an  application  of  her  uncompromis- 
ing ideal  standards  to  the  actual  facts  of 
hfe  with  disastrous  consequences.  Com- 
pared with  her  dream  of  what  the  world 
should  be,  the  realization  of  what  it  ac- 
tually was  was  hideous,  disgusting,  un- 
thinkable; and  she  fell  into  a  desjiairing 
pessimism,  from  which  the  only  refuge 
was  passionate  rebellion,  the  determina- 
tion to  do  everything  that  in  her  lay  to 
make  the  world  different  and  more  like 
the  ideal  that  she  had  always  dreamed. 


Nowhere  are  there  finer,  more  immortal 
utterances  of  this  Promethean  attitude, 

The  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome, 

than  in  some  of  the  pages  of  Lelia. 

The  inevitable  outcome  of  such  dis- 
gust with  this  world  was  the  thought  of 
leaving  it.  From  a  very  early  age  the 
idea  of  suicide  seems  to  have  been  a 
familiar  one,  and  death  was  prefigured 
not  as  something  horrible,  but  as  a  sweet 
possible  refuge,  an  always  open  door  of 
escape.  "Oh,  enlighten  me,  infinite 
light.  V^Tiy  hast  thou  permitted  that 
from  my  tenderest  age  death  has  always 
appeared  to  me  so  beautiful  and  so  at- 
tractive.^" Not  only  in  the  tragic  cli- 
maxes of  love-affairs,  but  at  many  other 
periods,  this  thought  of  suicide  intrudes 
and  recurs. 

But  such  an  attitude  cannot  continue : 
it  must  terminate  or  change.  The  two 
alternatives  appear  to  be,  either  to  get 
out  of  life  finally  and  completely  or  to 
accept  it  as  it  is.  And  with  the  passage 
of  years  George  Sand  compels  herself  to 
such  acceptance  and  makes  it  ample  and 
entire.  The  transition  by  which  this 
is  effected  is  the  transference  of  emphasis 
from  self  to  others.  Not  to  live  in  the 
meager,  circumscril^ed  I,  but  in  the 
larger,  ampler  unity  of  all  things,  that  is 
the  transforming  secret:  "This  feeling 
that  the  ichole  is  greater,  nobler,  stronger, 
and  better  than  we,  keeps  us  in  the  lovely 
dream  that  you  call  the  illusions  of  youth 
and  that  I  for  my  part  call  the  ideal,  that 
is,  the  view  and  the  sense  of  what  is  true 
above  the  circle  of  the  narrower  horizon. 
I  am  an  optimist  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
torn  me  to  pieces,  it  is  perhaps  the  sole 
great  quality  that  I  have." 

This  sense  of  the  whole  takes  the  more 
definite  and  concrete  form  of  a  growing 
l>elief  in  (lod.  Even  in  earlier  days  Lelia 
had  Ikk^u  haunted  by  a  mystical  preoccu- 
pation with  the  divine;  but  as  time  went 
on,  this  vague  instinct  of  spiritual  com- 
munion crystallizes  to  an  increasing  con- 
fidence in  a  more  concrete  deity,  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  Dku  des  bun  gens 
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of  Beranger,  a  tolerant,  amiable,  creating, 
sustaining  father,  who  is  patient  with 
the  waywardness  of  his  creatures  be- 
cause he  is  responsible  for  it.  And  with 
the  belief  in  God  goes  a  steady  belief  in  a 
future  life  and  an  assurance  that  we 
shall  once  more,  somewhere,  somehow 
see  and  converse  and  live  with  those  we 
love.  This  belief  is  insisted  upon  frankly 
because  life  is  felt  to  be  impossible  with- 
out it. 

For  it  must  be  admitted  that,  charm- 
ing and  attractive  as  this  later  spiritual 
phase  of  George  Sand  is,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain unreality  in  it  which  detracts  some- 
thing from  its  value.  She  herself,  with 
the  magnificent  candor  and  clear-sight- 
edness which  is  one  of  her  chief  charms, 
was  ready  to  the  end  to  admit  the  forced 
and  artificial  quality  of  her  optimistic 
attitude.  There  were  moments  when 
the  rosy  veil  of  idealism  was  split  and 
torn  apart,  when  she  became  bitterly 
aware  of  the  hollowness  and  emptiness 
of  a  life  lived  wholly  for  others,  and  a 
black  gulf  of  doubt  and  death  opened 
yawning  beneath  her  feet.  Such  a  mo- 
ment is  suggested  in  this  passage  of  a 
late  letter  to  Flaubert:  "How  you  tor- 
ment yourself  and  how  you  allow  life  to 
overcome  you.  For  what  you  complain 
of  is  life :  it  has  never  been  better  for  any- 
one or  in  any  age.  We  feel  it  more  or 
less,  we  understand  it  more  or  less,  we 
suffer  from  it  more  or  less,  and  the  more 
one  is  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  one 
lives,  the  more  one  suffers.  We  pass 
like  shadows  on  a  background  of  clouds, 
which  the  sun  hardly  and  rarely  pierces, 
and  we  cry  unceasingly  for  this  sun  which 
cannot  be  had.  It  is  our  business  to 
clear  away  the  clouds  as  best  we  can." 
Then  the  rosy  veil  knits  together  again, 
she  reaffirms  her  would-be  tranquil  assur- 


ance of  God  and  of  the  future,  and  for- 
gets. 

It  is  because  of  this  element  of  unreal- 
ity in  her  optimistic  attitude  that,  at 
any  rate  to  those  who  do  not  perfectly 
sympathize  with  that  attitude,  the  real, 
the  immortal  George  Sand  will  remain 
the  poet  of  an  earlier  day,  the  Lelia 
whom  she  so  often  declared  to  be  identi- 
fied with  herself,  the  spirit  of  eternal 
longing,  eternal  question,  eternal  de- 
spair. It  is  the  magnificent  rebel  who 
demanded  of  existence  the  impossible, 
which  it  could  never  yield,  who  at  all 
times  asked  too  much  of  life,  who  was 
passionately  set  upon  making  the  world 
over  on  an  ideal  model,  who  looked  and 
longed  for  "the  ideal  life,  which  is  none 
other  than  the  normal  life  as  we  are 
called  to  know  it."  And  no  utterance 
of  hers  will  endure  longer  or  echo  more 
supremely  in  the  ear  of  the  world  than 
the  outcry  of  Lelia  on  the  platform  of 
Camaldoli:  "I  grope  in  darkness  and  my 
tired  arms  grasp  nothing  save  delusive 
shadows.  And  for  ten  thousand  years, 
as  the  sole  answer  to  my  cries,  as  the  sole 
comfort  in  my  wretchedness,  I  hear 
astir,  over  this  earth  accurst,  the  de- 
spairing sob  of  impotent  agony.  For  ten 
thousand  years  I  have  cried  in  infinite 
space :  Truth!  Truth!  For  ten  thousand 
years  infinite  space  keeps  answering  me : 
Desire,  Desire.  O  Sibyl  forsaken!  O 
mute  Pythia!  dash  then  thy  head 
against  the  rocks  of  thy  cavern,  and  min- 
gle thy  raging  blood  with  the  foam  of  the 
sea;  for  thou  deemest  thyself  to  have 
possessed  the  almighty  Word,  and  these 
ten  thousand  years  thou  art  seeking  him 
in  vain . ' '  Such  an  oi  it  cry  may  be  tragic, 
hopeless,  despairing,  terrible:  it  is  at 
least  real,  and  there  is  a  vast  depth  of 
human  nature  under  it. 


HOSPITAL  NIGHT 

BY  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 


IT  is  after  seven,  and  the  last  nurse 
has  put  in  her  head,  to  see  if  I  have 
any  flowers.  If  I  have  they  go  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  weighing  bath- 
room. She  is  a  vapid  young  thing, 
round  blue  eyes  and  round  yellow  curls 
under  her  cap,  but  I  try  to  keep  her. 
•  *'lt  is  going  to  be  a  warm  night,'* 
I  begin. 

Her  intention  is  kind  but  her  attention 
wanders.  She  will  be  off  duty  in  another 
five  minutes.  "You'll  be  fine,"  she 
says.  "You'll  have  a  nice  long  sleep." 
She  goes  starchily  away,  to  a  giggling 
good  time  most  certainly;  one  can  hear 
the  lilt  of  it  in  her  escaping  feet. 

I  might  as  well  read.  My  head  does 
not  ache  any  worse  when  I  read  than 
when  I  don't.  This  is  said  resentfully 
and  untruthfully  at  some  imaginary  ob- 
jection. Curious,  that  shadow  of  dis- 
approval eternally  hanging  over  one's 
actions.  I  suppose  it  is  the  effect  of 
havin/L'  grown  up  in  a  large  family. 

My  books  are  not  the  result  of  choice; 
they  have  simply  happened.  There  is 
the  Bible  that  is  in  the  top  bureau  drawer 
of  evi^ry  room.  I  have  been  reading 
with  a  strong  sense  of  astonishment  the 
story  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego  in  the  fiery  furnace.  There  seems 
to  be  no  historical  basis  for  the  ancient 
couplet  about  Nebuchadnezzar;  it  prob- 
al)ly  was  born  of  the  fact  that  King  of 
the  Jews  rhymes  with  shoes.  I  write 
poetry  that  way  myself.  I  am  not  so 
familiar  with  the  Bible  as  I  should  be — 
I  notice  that  jK'ople  always  say  "as  I 
should  be"  in  that  connection — because 
in  my  family  it  was  considered  priggish 
to  be  caught  with  the  holy  book  in  one's 


lap.  "Reading  the  Bi-hhr  I  can 
hear  the  jibe  to  this  day  and  feel  a 
swift  impulse  to  slip  the  book  under  the 
covers  if  the  door  opens. 

I  have  magazines — but  I  would  rather 
write  them  than  read  them;  a  book  by 
a  reforrrjed  thief,  detailing  his  prison 
exj>eriences — but  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
brutalities;  a  lusty  chronicle  of  Eight- 
eenth Century  Germany,  full  of  rape 
and  torture;  Dain/l  Copperfiel/l  in  thin 
paper,  better  than  ever  at  this  nth 
rereading,  but  so  sad.  Can't  a  happy 
book  be  literature,  or  literature  be  happy? 
I  resolve  that  I  will  write  such  a  book 
and  then,  when  I  fall  ill,  I  shall  have  it 
to  read.  I  have  also  a  French  novel, 
no  sadder  than  marital  unfaithfulness, 
which,  however  painful  in  English,  does 
not  seem  so  very  sad  in  French ;  but  the 
bad  print  hurts  my  eyes.  French  eyes 
must  be  made  of  strong  stuff.  But 
perhaps  it  is  only  Americans  who  read 
French  novels. 

Then  there  is  a  tale  of  a  dreary  youth 
who  runs  away  from  home  and  grows 
into  a  dreary  man,  having  never  smiled 
once  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages.  .  .  .  No,  the  literature  of  to-day 
is  not  suited  to  hospital  reading.  In 
stout  health  I  can  savor  pain  and  revere 
the  truth  of  tragedy,  but  lay  me  low  and 
all  this  acquired  taste  falls  off;  I  am  back 
in  the  great  American  mass  that  wrecks 
our  plays  and  our  magazines  with  its 
refusal  to  be  hurt.  For  what  does  one 
read,  go  to  plays .^  Not,  please  heaven, 
to  be  amused  only,  but  to  learn  human 
truth,  to  get  light  on  human  relations; 
in  health  I  can  sit  through  anything  that 
promises    to    satisfy    this    passion    of 
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curiosity  af>ouf,  Uk-  fiurnan  soul.  I>iit 
in  sickfjcss  J  want  to  he  corrjfort^^d,  to 
ho  told  that  things  sornc^iirncs  rJo  f:oirj<; 
rif^ljt;  I  want  my  faitfj  in  joy  ntinforcjj]. 
So  1  phxy  a  form  of  sohtain;  known  as 
JfJiot's  DcJigljt,  hut  solvfj  it  the  first 
time,  which  ends  that.  When  it  fails 
one  is  annoyed,  f>ijt  one  ean  at  least  go 
on  with  it.  1  play  a  hancj  or  two  of 
hrirjge,  all  the  cards  face  up,  fjeirjg 
strif:t]y  honorable  about  taking  finesses 
even  when  J  see  that  they  will  lose. 
Eight  o'clock,  and  a  powder.  We  rrjust 
like  life  vary  much  irjdef:d  tbat  we  take 
all  this  trouble  to  keep  it  going. 

Close  to  my  window  there  is  a  baleoriy, 
()])(-rnng  from  the  hall,  pleasant  with 
awning  and  wicker,  in  the  daytime 
patients  settle  there  to  get  acquainted 
and  tell  one  another  in  detail  just  what 
and  where  the  trouble  is.  1  should  fjnrj 
these  conversations  exLausting,  appall- 
ing if  J  had  to  take  a  visible  and  active 
part  in  them;  lying  hart  hidden,  over- 
hearing them,  J  find  them  most  diverting. 
Wlio  will  explain  me  this.''  J  try  to  lay 
it  to  that  same  human  curiosity,  eager 
for  revelations  of  how  f>eople  talk  to 
one  another  when  J  am  not  there — 
the  endlessly  fascinating  invisible  cloak 
that  is  the  suj>reme  gift  of  fiction.  But 
it  may  also  1><;  l-K^cause  listening  is  both 
ill-bred  and  unlawful,  and  the  un- 
regenerate  soul  does  enjoy  a  little  rnild 
transgressing.  Sin  cert.ainly  is  vf-.ry 
T'fijf:  \n  my  wh]k  of  life;  and  not  many 
of  my  contemporaries  will  h/hu\\,  hjiy 
interest  in  it.  My  balcony  daily  re- 
minds me  how  ethically  jn\u<\cA  they 
are,  the  Amt-jif.h.n  v/fjmf-jt  of  rny  genera- 
tion. J  \i<-/<i.r(\  orje  to-<Jay,  at  corrjfortable 
lengtjj : 

"Well,  I  say  it  isn't  any  good  com- 
plaining, it  only  makes  it  harder  for 
yourself  as  v/ell  as  for  everyone  else. 
.  .  .  What  if  everything  isn't  perfect 
or  the  way  you'd  have  it  at  home — just 
make  the  best  of  it  and  rememl'><ir  that 
there's  a  grxjd  many  other  sick  folks 
here  l>esides  yourself.  .  .  .  Vm  htre 
to  do  just  what  the  (WsUjt  tblh  me, 
whether    I    like    it    or    not  .  .  .  '*    d 


paf/Ua  Cyt  'polala.  \  agree  with  i'.vi-Ty 
word  of  it,  l>ut  I  resent  its  expression. 
Why  not  be  good  naturally,  as  an  un- 
conscious and  unmarked  eflV^ct  of  ordi- 
rjary  df^cf^ncy,  and  let  the  pleasant  result 
speak  for  itself?  The  cleaning  up  of 
the  character  should  be  as  j>rivate  as 
thfi  cleaning  up  of  the  Ixjdy.  Self- 
consciousness  can  mar  virtue  as  thor- 
o u gf J ly  as  it  mars  beauty. 

'J'fje  wire  door  leading  to  the  balcony 
squeaks,  i'atients  are  tucked  n\)  at 
this  hour,  and  the  sU^p  is  nibbc;r-shod, 
a  nurse's.  It  is  a  f><;rfect  evening,  soft 
arjrl  moonlit,  marred  only  by  a  flat 
squalling  from  the  maternity  wing. 
I'hat  fjaby  bleats  like  a  m^v^  lamb  for 
three  hours  i^yi:,vy  night.  I'he  wire  dfx^r 
squeaks  again,  and  a  second  step  comes 
out,  rublicred  but  heavier.  So!  J  listen 
tensely,  shamelessly,  Jf  this  proves 
to  be  an  episfxJe,  J  car]  bear  it  better 
to-njorrow  when  my  corj temporary  tells 
how  as  a  young  girl  she  was  always  welJ 
conducted  and  never  cheaj>ened  herself 
as  girls  do  nowarlays. 

The  nurse  speaks,  *'Mrs.  Ballard 
thinks  she  left  her  spectacles  out  here." 

The  other  voice  is  heavier  but 
grievously  female,  *' She's  found  them 
under  ficr  f>illow.  Mr.  I'eters  com- 
plains that  the  awning  creaks.  I  guess 
he  imagines  it."  They  go  in  together. 
Alas! 

Another  powder. 

I  wish  J  knew  how  to  think.  All 
these  hours  of  all  tljcse  days  arjd  nights, 
put  end  to  end,  could  result  in  a  mental 
edifice  of  real  sii^e:  a  complete  system  of 
philosophy,  a  rearrangement  of  beliefs, 
a  new  comprehension  of  life.  iJow  does  ' 
one  set  about  it,  to  think?  J  r;^,n  feel 
arjd  1  can  v/rite,  but  the  [process  in 
betv/een  seems  to  be  b/;king.  J  have 
never  hfi/1  time  for  it.  Jf  every  other 
^/;tivity  cf-.h,-/-/}  tfje  telephone  v/r>ij|rl 
ring,  in  my  rh^hhnf^y/ri  1  said  not  long 
ago  that  I  v/]H}ifA  i  mig>jt  f>e  boxed  for  a 
while,  oijt  of  reach  of  life,  and  take 
st/x:k.  The  bluff  was  promptly  calle^i: 
no  one  still  above  ground  could  Ix;  more 
completely  bozed;   but  nothing  mental 
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happens.     After  long  weeks   of  it  my 
soul  is  still  listening  for  the  telephone. 

I  have  learned  one  thing,  and  that 
is  how  real  the  laughter  in  the  trenches 
was.  ^Mien  the  X-ray  man,  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm  for  the  likeness  he 
had  caught  of  my  interior  economy,  went 
on  to,  "and  the  autopsy  often  reveals — " 
he  was  struck  by  panic  realization  that 
that  word  was  not  tactful  under  the 
circumstances,  and  switched  it  ofiF  with, 
"Of  course,  I  mean,  when  they  die  of 
something  else  and  we  just  happen  to 
find  this  condition."  I  agreed  gravely, 
noticing  nothing,  but  back  in  my  own 
room  I  laughed  my  head  off.  And,  the 
superintendent  of  nurses  happening  in, 
I  told  it  to  her,  and  she  sat  down  to  have 
her  laugh  out.  We  were  both  in  the 
trenches,  and  the  fun  was  hilarious. 
Incidentally,  I  am  not  going  to  die, 
unless  of  sheer  boredom  at  these  endless 
nights;  but  the  fact  was  not  then  so  well 
established. 

Nine  o'clock,  and  the  last  powder. 
Now  nothing  will  happen  until  seven 
A.M.  AJl  day  the  nurses  do  a  steady 
marathon  through  my  room,  at  fifteen- 
minute  intervals.  If  they  can't  think 
of  anything  more  to  do  to  me  they  put 
in  their  heads  to  see  if  someone  else  is 
here,  and  often  I  crv^  out  for  peace; 
but  after  an  hour  or  two  of  the  ni^t 
quiet  I  would  welcome  the  emptiest 
white  cap  that  might  come  through  the 
door.  They  break  the  hours  into  bits 
and  so  make  them  seem  shorter.  And 
they  always  come  in  like  good  news.  It 
may  be  only  hospital  policy,  but  they 
give  an  effect  of  vigor  and  enthusiasm, 
of  liking  their  job.  I  have  never  met  a 
bort-d  nurse.  The  young  doctor  who 
follows  in  my  doctor's  train  picks  up 
books,  plays  with  penknives,  fidgets 
boyishly  at  the  tedium  of  a  non-critical 
case,  so  that  I  feel  apologetic  for  detain- 
ing him;  but  the  nurses  never  lose  their 
air  of  sympathetic  interest.  Even  in 
the  dead  of  night  the  summoning  light 
brings  them  smiling.  When  morning 
absolutely  refuses  to  draw  any  nearer 
I  make  up  a  need  and  press  my  button. 


The  buoyant  response  breaks  the  dead- 
lock, and  the  night  once  more  rolls 
forward  on  its  course. 

I  think  I  might  sleep  if  I  were  not  so 
hungr\\  My  supper  happened  five 
hours  ago  and  it  weighed  six  ounces. 
^Mien  I  have  got  up  all  I  can  with  fork 
and  spoon,  I  go  round  the  plate  with  my 
finger.  I  even  tried  it  with  my  tongue, 
as  the  poor  lad  does  in  old  fiction,  but  I 
had  not  the  technic;  my  nose  got  in  the 
way.  One  day  they  brought  me  a  chop, 
a  broiled  lamb  chop!  If  anyone  had 
tried  to  take  that  chop  away  from  me  I 
should  have  growled.  I  was  left  alone 
with  it  until  only  a  bare  bone  survived. 
And  then — they  did  take  it  away  from 
me.  Never  mind  how — they  took  it. 
Instead  of  being  the  beginning  of  a  happy 
new  order,  or  even  an  act  of  charity, 
it  was  merely  a  brutal  scientific  experi- 
ment. Now  whenever  my  tray  shows  an 
indulgence  I  watch  the  door  aften^ard 
with  an  uneasy  eye. 

Eleven  o'clock,  and  the  baby  is  still 
keeping  it  up,  monotonous  as  a  machine. 
AMiy  can't  they  pat  it  or  something.' 
The  nurses  insist  that  babies  cry  for  the 
sheer  sport  of  it  and  to  exercise  their 
lungs.  Puppies  don't,  nor  any  other 
healthy  Httle  animals.  "Wah — wah — 
wah — "  If  that  does  not  mean  distress, 
then  no  human  sound  signals  truly. 
They  talk  of  a  "helpless"  baby;  not  so 
helpless  if  it  can  make  a  noise  like  that. 
It  is  I  who  am  helpless — just  as  un- 
comfortable, no  doubt,  as  that  squaller, 
but  bound  by  training  and  tradition 
to  keep  still  about  it.  "Nicely,  thank 
you."  "Oh,  doing  splendidly."  One 
has  to  say  that.  Even  among  those  who 
are  well — or  at  least  on  their  feet — the 
inquiry  about  health  is  only  an  opening 
form  demanding  a  form  answer.  I 
have  tried  varj'ing  it  with  a  pleasant, 
"Rotten,  thank  you";  but  it  did  not  do. 
It  joltcfi  the  conversation  off  the  track. 
If  that  child  keeps  it  up  much  longer  I 
can't  bear  it.  But  what  do  you  do  when 
you  don't  bear  it.'  I  have  never  found 
out. 

Someone  goes  by  whistling.     A  nice 
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thing  to  do  when  I  might  have  been 
asleep!  I  grow  angry  about  it.  Whis- 
tling in  the  dead  of  night  down  a  hospital 
corridor!  The  more  I  think  of  it  the 
higher  my  righteous  rage  mounts.  I 
am  angry  for  all  the  other  patients,  who 
undoubtedly  were  asleep,  for  myself 
to-morrow  night  when  I  probably  shall 
be  asleep.  I  tremble  bodily  with  the 
passion  of  my  protest.  And  then  sud- 
denly I  laugh  a  good  deal  and  cry  a  little 
and  feel  better.  But  if  ever  again  any- 
one tries  to  tell  me  that  illness  is  good 
for  the  character  and  that  suffering 
ennobles  I  shall  tell  him  to  try  it,  that's 
all. 

Of  course,  if  I  were  ill  in  a  home  and 
felt  like  this  someone  besides  me  would 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  has 
befallen  the  home  in  our  day — the  re- 
moval of  illness  into  the  impersonal 
machine  of  the  hospital,  where  the  pa- 
tient can't  take  it  out  on  anybody.  If 
he  feels  that  he  must  express  himself 
and  tries  it  on  his  nurse,  he  finds  that 
he  cannot  make  a  dent  in  her  smooth, 
professional  surface,  and  so  perforce 
learns  to  behave  himself.  A  cool, 
disciplinary  age,  this,  with  little  tender- 
ness for  self-pity.  And  even  from  my 
present  angle,  I  endorse  it.  The  sick 
have  swallowed  too  many  vigorous 
lives.  Park  us  together  and  let  the  well 
go  ahead  with  the  world's  business. 
"Man  then  must  stand  erect,  not  be 
held  erect  by  others,"  says  Marcus 
Aurelius.  If  I  am  not  sorry  for  myself 
I  will  not  even  dramatize  my  own 
courage,  to  make  others  sorry.  My 
genuine  reaction  to  pain  will  be  a  stout, 
"Aw,  forget  it!"  Perhaps  this  is  think- 
ing? Anyway,  it  has  taken  me  into 
to-morrow. 

The  door  opens  cautiously,  inch  by 
inch,  and  I  watch  it  as  the  cast-away 
watches  a  possible  sail  on  the  horizon. 
A  lively  black  eye  looks  in  on  me.  The 
head  of  the  maternity  w  ing  has  had  her 
humorous  eye  on  me  ever  since  I  sent 
for  her  and  asked  her  as  a  personal  favor 
to  chloroform  that  baby.     She  gets  a 


dour  welcome.  Never  in  my  ardent 
youth  have  I  worked  to  make  a  dashing 
caller  stay  as  I  work  to  keep  the  night 
chief  of  the  maternity  wing;  and  she 
likes  it  peppery. 

"Why  aren't  you  asleep?"  she  de- 
mands. 

"The  breathless  quiet  keeps  me 
awake,"  I  say  in  deadly  sarciism. 

''It's  a  splendid  baby,"  she  returns. 
"They  have  to  yeU — they're  human." 

"I  am  human  and  I  don't  yell." 

"Oh,  don't  you!  Who  was  raising 
the  roof  because  her  supper  hadn't 
come  not  long  ago?" 

"But  when  they  leave  my  tray  on  a 
side  table  and  forget  it  until  it  is  stone 
cold—" 

"Exactly.  That  is  what  the  baby  is 
saying,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Re- 
member, I  have  seen  some  five  hundred 
new  babies  in  my  day." 

"You  have  seen  them,  but  have  you 
seen  what  was  the  matter  with  them?" 
I  say  crossly.  "If  I  couldn't  manage 
my  five  hundred  and  first  better  than 
you  are  managing  that  calliope — " 

"Just  how  would  you  manage  him?" 

Of  course  I  should  walk  the  floor 
with  him,  but  I  cannot  admit  that. 
"I  should  feel  him  for  pins,  pat  him  for 
wind,  give  him  a  drink  of  water,  and 
ask  him,  man  to  man,  to  be  reasonable." 

"You  have  my  leave  to  try  it,"  she 
says,  and  sits  down.  I  relax  into 
amiability. 

"I  may  get  so  that  I  don't  hear  it — 
in  another  month  or  two,"  I  admit. 
"I  don't  notice  the  smell  of  antiseptics 
any  longer." 

"You  are  growing  in  grace,"  she  says. 
"Now  what  kind  of  a  tale  will  you  have? 
I  can't  stay  long."  She  is  a  Schehera- 
zade for  weary  nights,  packed  with 
human  experience,  richly  gifted  in  its 
telling. 

"One  about  mothers  and  babies," 
I  say  cozily,  curling  down. 

The  tales  are  always  about  mothers 
and  babies.  Girl  mothers,  elderly  moth- 
ers, frightened,  reluctant,  or  guilty 
mothers,  rapturous  mothers.,  dying  moth- 
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ers.  There  was  a  bride  of  ;i  yc.'ir  who, 
suiriTnoiicfl  aw;i,y  from  Imshnrul  and 
baby,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  *' I 
won't  <lie!  (iod  is  cruel!"  and  so  weni, 
fi^filin^  across  the  ifircshold  lo  face — 
whatever  is  there.  Hut  I  don't  see 
how  even  I  he  (iod  of  I  lie  lb  brews  could 
have  resented  that  turbulent  entrance. 
There  are  unlawful  mothers  who  thou^^ht 
th.'ii  they  were  bein^  brave  ;j,nd  firu^ 
and  modern  di/rerent!  and  then  had 
aw.'ikencd  to  find  themselves  in  the  same 
old  c.'tte/^'ory  of  I  he  w.'iyw.'ird  and  tlie 
fallen.  Burdene<l  mothers  who  see  it 
all  in  terms  of  cximmisc.  Oriental  moth- 
ers who  pl.iy  up  their  pains  and  vie 
with  one  another  in  lusty  howls,  to 
emphasize  the  imi)ortance  of  mother- 
hood; Nordic  iTiothers  who  make  no 
sound  even  though  their  nails  ^o  half 
way  through  their  i)alms.  l*ain  that 
never  stof)s  between  these  walls,  a 
torch  handed  on  from  hand  to  hand, 
a  lamp  always  li^^hled. 

She  always  finishes  her  tale  with, 
**You  write  a  story  a])Out  it,"  having  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  what  the  maga- 
zines will  print.  Then  her  hands  claj) 
her  knees,  a  rising  gesture.  I  have  a 
flood  of  (|U(\slions;  I  could  talk  the 
I)sych(»logy  of  that  case  till  morning. 
I  could  talk  anything  till  morning  if  she 
would  only  stay.  Hut  it  is  no  use.  She 
is  on  her  f(H^t. 

"Now  I  must  go.  I've  got  two  babies 
coming  to-night." 

*"l\vo  first  babies?** 

"One  is  first,  one  seventh!" 

That  is  stirring:  two  lives  beginning 
to-night;  two  famili(\s  whose  record  is 
taking  on  a  new  dale,  for  good  or  ill; 
two  women  facing  their  ordeal.  J  try 
to  express  this. 

"  It's  all  in  the  night's  work,"  she  says. 

**  Hut  it  is  <'<)sniic     it 's  t(>rrific!" 

**N()I  after  li\-e  hnndred  of  IIkmu." 
The  door  is  clositig. 

"Come  back  and  I  ell  uw  if  tlu^v  an* 
boys  or  girls,"  I  call  after  Ikt. 

Two  new  liv(\s.  Does  the  s(^\(Mith 
g(»t  pink  baby  blankets,  as  I  lie  first 
assuredly     does?      I     hope     that     both 


families  feel  able  to  afford  it.  Sleep — 
sleej)  if  one  says  the  word  over  and 
over  — 

Through  the  oj)en  window  comes  a 
scream,  short,  sharj),  dreadful.  That 
is  what  you  do  when  you  can't  bear  it: 
you  give  out  a  screarn  that  is  like  the 
rending  of  soul  from  f)ody.  Nothing 
follows.  The  baby  has  stoj)ped  yelling, 
and  the  cjuiet  is  like  a  vast,  listening 
suspense,  it  is  not  repeated,  and  yet 
any  moment  may  bring  it.  Quiet  will 
never  again  feel  safe.  Oh,  this  being 
walled  uf)  with  i)ain  and  death! 

My  ethical  neighf)or  of  the  balcony 
would  say,  "Now  isn't  it  nice  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  all  this  care  and  kindness, 
and  sick  folks  getting  well  every  day 
and  being  restored  to  their  families — I 
declare,  I'm  real  thankful  that  I  had 
this  experience!"  Js  she  a  person,  that 
j)r(\'i(her,  or  is  she  simply  a  homely 
embodiment  of  my  own  conscience? 
That  I  know  so  exactly  what  she  would 
say  on  every  occasion  suggests  that  she 
is  but  my  born  self,  the  ineradicable 
Puritan  in  me,  eating  u|)  discij)line, 
clapping  a  stiff  harness  of  abnegation  on 
every  normal  impulse.  1  have  fied  this 
Puritan  down  all  the  corridors  of  the 
world,  and  yet  the  grim  i)resence  is 
never  more  than  a  block  behind.  "  How 
we  change!"  said  Sentimental  Tommy. 
"How  we  dinna  change!  "  said  Abner. 
The  human  creature  is  set  in  a  mold 
at  the  beginning,  and  nothing  is  ever 
altered.  'J'he  thought  brings  a  curious 
(hvspair.  I  do  not  want  to  die  that  which 
I  was  born!  We  are  as  impotent  as 
cripplcul  artists;  the  vision  is  in  our 
nnnds  but  our  hands  can  only  blniidiT. 
We  worship  beauty  and  yet  coniniit 
ugliness.     And  so  to  bed. 

"Not  asleep?"  says  the  night  nurse. 

I  did  not  know  thai  I  had  pressed 
the  button,  but  I  find  my  hand  clutching 
the  bulb  in  a  dying  grij).  My  voice 
croaks  an<l  cr(\'iks: 

"If  I  could  have  something  to  eat — " 

She  brings  me  tliRM'  ounces  of  milk 
and  linrries  olV  lo  other  nee<ls,  smiling, 
eonipelent,    normal.     Just     by    jiassing 
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liir(ni;^li     il     .'iln'     liji'i    <liJinf';<Ml     Mm-     jiI  oM  il.i  hiriii'ili.  ,;<  I  il  up  .!«►  I  h:il  rl  imjivIm- 

liioMplMMr    <»r    IIk'    room.       I     |n<»loiij'    my  n'Mprrl  <mI,    Irl     il     l.r«|>    il-i    ||n\or    of    llir 

llircc  oiiiir<\'!,  I  Immi  ,'i<l  I  !<•  K.'mK  jijkI  III  vile  world,      ;iimI      y<  I       ;iii<|      y<|       'iimmtsm 

scrcnil  y.      WIhii    llir    lilllc    iioviccM    ;ir(^  <'x<<l:ii<»i      up  ;iii(l  up 
liK'Krd     lip    III    IImii-   coiivnil    <loi'milory 

llir    IVIoIIm'i-   Sup<'nor,    .';I;iii<|[m/^   jmiioii/':  TImh^  in  Mtin!i;^l»l.  in   llir   room  /iimI  a 

tlicm,    fMV<'M    H.    siil))<('l     lor    I  lie    m/';lir;i  hljick   cyr   p<MTM  ill    iiic    ioiiimI    I  lie  <loof. 

irM'<lihil  loii.      Now    il    mil  il     K<  <  p    iiwny  TIm*  rliccK  Im  low  il  im  ii,  lil  I  Ic  iim,rk<'<l  vvil  li 

iJic  l)o/MrM,  llni.l    wriliiij';  of  u.  Iii/';li   woi<l  wciirincMM  IhiI    iI;i  IvviiikN*  in  iiiMlimmrd. 

jicroMS  llir  <l;irK!      IOv<'ii  Ji,  lMM<'lir  mi/*;lil  "A    l)oy    iiinl    ;i,   /Mil      jiJI   <lom/^    wril." 

I;i,lv<'  MiK'li    Ji,   (Ihiim-   Io   Ik<I   ;iimI   ,':o   l.<<p  ,:;i  y.:  I  lir  Iit.mI  of  I  lir  m.iln  nil  y  wm/';  ji.imI 

llioii/dil.      From      w;iii<l<i  III/';      iiilo      /'i-iy  i,:  /^oim-. 

WJI,mI<'M  of   pJI.IM.  IfllMxr    'lolr'l    JM<'    cllppllll^    |>JI,'l(.     IImT- 

I   will  l;i,l;<"  IIm-  wokI  Sikjmm'i.      1 1    li;i,:i  moiiMhr.M    cliiil.    iii    IImii-    ^|/i,mm(*m,    Ir/iys 

lK'("n    miMiisrd    u.i\<\    ;iJhi  i<<l     iinlil    il     i.i  <"lmik,  IIm-  l»jil>y  .iljiil.'i  up  willi  rriMwrd 

mix<"<l    lip    willi    mI  i';i,i/';lil     <  i/'lil::    jiikI    ji,  '/chL 

liiiii(lr<-<l    IIioim.'UkI   <-opM-::.      1    will   <  l<  ;ui  IVIoriiiii/^! 
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Sll Al*l'll>  hfUfi  and  arnnvy 
/''or  Uuirinil  IJk'  i/uftly  nidr  of  ,*i/Kirr., 
liifc.iriiiolivcH  lr.(i/p  ircinhlinii  (Wfintit  llir  uliU  land. 
I /Ike,  rivr/r.'{  of  ('crlarnl/j/ 

Tlidl.Jlow  fXiM  our  rycM  and  .r/tralr  io  oar  hlo(K/, 
JjOConudivcH  and,  l/ralnn 

SwrM  out  of  llir.  dawn  and,  (limndh'  and  vaninh,  in  livlUy/d. 
A I  noan  If  icy  a/rr  fir/rrr,  an  hum  f/u.thrjt  (ff  lava; 
A I  nif/fd  llic'u  art;  raf/rr  and.  hm.dy  (ut  ulam. 
If  anyone  l(Ktk  In  Iha  carlh  for  Ida  ho'iK\ 
Or  ffla/rc.  lovuird  Ihc,  rim,  of  llir.  iDorld.  f<tr  /fiuirr.  I.o  Id.'i  luui/rt, 
IH  him  hr,  a,n.rwr,rr,(l  noiv  hy  llir,  ,'tlr,rl  Jkijld  oj  lr(dnh\ 
Lrl  Id/rn,  hr  ctmhforlrd 
Jiemlo  llw  pallut  o/  llirdr  rlr.annr.^tH. 


IS  JAPAN  GOING  DEMOCRATIC? 

BY  STANLEY  HIGH 


JAPAN,  like  France,  is  said  to  be  a 
nation  of  chauvinists.  The  desig- 
nation, in  either  instance,  is  prob- 
ably no  more  accurate  than  many  other 
indictments  of  a  whole  people  and,  in 
the  case  of  Japan,  no  easier  to  dislodge 
from  the  popular  mind.  The  Japanese, 
doubtless,  have  been  ultra-nationalistic; 
but  their  nationalism  these  days  shows 
the  tempering  effects  of  democratic  ideas. 
Americans  unfortunately  are  generally 
familiar  with  chauvinist  Japan  and  gen- 
erally unacquainted  with  the  Japan  of 
democracy.  Thus  the  recent  story  of  a 
threatened  Japanese  aggression  against 
the  Chinese  nationalists  in  Shantung  and 
Manchuria  is  readily  understood.  It 
fits  in  with  the  conventional  picture  of 
the  nation.  But  more  difficult  to  com- 
prehend is  the  account  of  ten  million 
newly  enfranchised  Japanese  proleta- 
rians participating,  to  the  upset  of  the 
reactionaries,  in  the  elections  of  last  win- 
ter. Such  a  development  is  too  clearly 
out  of  line  with  the  Japan  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar. 

Anti-Japanese  propaganda  in  the 
American  press  is  not  entirely  respon- 
sible for  this  attitude.  The  propaganda 
has  not  been  all  fabrication.  It  has  been 
effective,  in  fact,  largely  because  behind 
all  the  careful  sorting  and  distortion 
there  have  been  certain  indisputable 
facts  in  Japanese  life  and  recent  history 
to  give  it  basis.  These  facts  in  Japan 
have  hindered  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas.  Abroad  they  have  helped  to  create 
the  prevailing  opinions  about  the  nation 
and  their  opinions  in  turn  have  made 
it  difl5cult  to  recognize  that  a  Japanese 
democracy  is  actually  in  the  making. 


It  is  a  first  and  most  fundamental  fact 
that  Japan  in  Shintoism  has  a  State-in- 
vented, State-run,  and  State-financed  re- 
ligion, the  purpose  of  which  is  political 
rather  than  religious.  Religious  free- 
dom is  guaranteed  by  Japan's  Constitu- 
tion. The  Japanese  government,  there- 
fore, is  at  pains  to  point  out  that  Shinto 
is  not  a  religion;  that  it  is  instead  a  na- 
tional cult  of  patriotism  to  which  the 
Japanese  of  all  faiths  must  adhere.  But 
this  is  a  convenient  fiction.  The  govern- 
ment would  not  be  likely  to  concede  that 
this  agency  of  nationalism  is,  in  fact,  a 
State-sponsored  rival  of  the  other  reli- 
gions which  have  taken  root  in  Japan. 
Such  an  admission,  moreover,  would  au- 
tomatically exclude  the  adherents  of 
other  faiths  from  the  Shinto  fellowship 
and  thereby  defeat  the  major  purpose  for 
which  that  fellowship  is  maintained. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  loyalty  to 
the  Emperor,  as  ''Heaven  descended,  di- 
vine, and  sacred,"  and  to  the  nation,  as 
"God's  special  creation"  is  the  only  re- 
ligion known  to  vast  numbers  of  the  Jap- 
anese people.  And  Shinto,  which  is  the 
vehicle  for  these  doctrines,  is  of  political 
importance  because  at  its  shrines  patri- 
otism finds  religious  sanction.  The  di- 
vine descent  of  the  Emperor  provided 
the  Elder  Statesmen  of  a  generation  ago 
with  a  useful  principle  around  which  the 
new  nationalism  could  be  rallied,  and  it 
has  served  as  usefully  since  to  combat  a 
variety  of  disruptive  tendencies. 

To  this  principle  Japan,  even  as  a 
modern  nation,  has  steadfastly  adhered. 
Until  recently  photographs  of  the  Em- 
peror were  never  ex})osed  for  sale  save 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  lightly  fixed  across 
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the  face  to  shield  it  from  public  gaze. 
When  a  teacher  a  short  time  ago  sacri- 
ficed his  life  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the 
official  school  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
from  a  fire,  a  leading  Japanese  newspaper 
declared  that  the  incident  involved  "the 
very  foundation  of  the  national  organi- 
zation. Loyalty  and  filial  piety  are  the 
pivot  of  education  at  present.  Neither 
water  nor  fire  is  to  be  shirked  for  the  sake 
of  His  Majesty." 

This  fundamentally  Shinto  conception 
is  at  the  basis  of  Japanese  education.  It 
is  symbolized  in  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Shinto  shrines  and 
perpetuated  in  the  ceremonies  that  are 
observed  in  them.  The  unification  of 
Japan  and  whatever  chauvinism  has  de- 
veloped with  it  are,  to  no  small  degree, 
products  of  Shinto. 

But  ultra-nationalism  has  had  a  fur- 
ther stimulus  and  democracy  another 
handicap  in  the  Japanese  ideal  of  Bu- 
shido.  If  Shinto  makes  the  Emperor  the 
object  of  highest  loyalty,  Bushido,  "the 
way  of  the  knight,''  accepts  the  warrior 
as  the  personification  of  all  that  is 
worthiest  in  individual  conduct.  Here 
again  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  nation  and  the  effacement  of 
the  individual.  In  feudal  Japan  Bu- 
shido was  the  ideal  of  the  ruling  barons, 
but  it  has  long  since  found  acceptance 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
affects  the  conduct  of  every  loyal 
Japanese. 

When  the  British  and  American  gun- 
boats opened  fire  at  Nanking  in  the 
spring  of  1927  Japan,  following  a  newly 
initiated  policy  of  conciliation,  refused 
to  join  in  the  bombardment.  The  next 
day  the  Shanghai  papers  carried  the 
story  of  a  young  Japanese  naval  lieuten- 
ant who,  because  of  Japan's  apparent 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  hazards  of 
war,  had  attempted  hari-kari.  Japan's 
tradition — the  ideal  of  Bushido,  as  the 
young  lieutenant  subsequently  explained 
it — had  been  outraged.  He  sought, 
therefore,  to  sacrifice  himself  in  order  to 
direct  attention  to  that  fact. 

In  the  making  of  modern  Japan  this 


warrior  ideal,  like  the  Emperor  worship 
of  Shintoism,  has  served  the  ends  of  prac- 
tical politics.  Those  who  created  the 
new  state  were  aware  that  it  could  never 
rank  as  a  power  until  its  military  prow- 
ess had  been  proved.  Marquis  Okuma, 
while  Premier  of  Japan  in  1915,  declared 
that  "it  is  only  ten  or  fifteen  years  since 
Japanese  diplomacy  began  to  carry  any 
weight  with  foreign  countries  and  it  be- 
gan from  the  time  that  Western  powers 
commenced  to  recognize  Japan's  mih- 
tary  strength." 

The  militarization  of  Japan,  in  view  of 
the  prevailing  international  standards, 
was  probably  necessary.  But  so  long  as 
Shintoism  and  Bushido  provided  the 
principles  around  which  the  nation  was 
united  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  mili- 
tarization could  have  been  avoided. 

At  any  rate,  the  warrior  class — the 
jingoes  of  common  speech — had  a  com- 
paratively simple  time  of  it.  They  dom- 
inated the  government  at  home.  Their 
policies,  subject  to  certain  international 
checks,  prevailed  abroad.  They  went 
their  way  unhampered  by  the  critical 
scrutiny  that  appears  from  time  to  time 
among  peoples  where  nation  worship  is 
not  so  generally  in  vogue  and  the  warrior 
ideal  somewhat  discredited. 

Thus,  there  was  no  need  to  make  a 
case  in  Japan  for  the  taking  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores,  the  expansion 
into  Manchuria,  Korea's  annexation,  and 
the  occupation  of  Shantung  Province. 
What  explanations  did  appear,  stressing 
the  menace  of  Russia,  over-population, 
and  the  need  for  raw  materials,  were  not 
without  foundation;  but  they  were  is- 
sued for  foreign  consumption.  At  home 
explanations  were  unnecessary.  There 
was  no  opposition  strong  enough  to 
demand  them. 

II 

It  is  out  of  that  period — which  has  not 
wholly  passed — that  the  popular  Ameri- 
can conception  of  Japan  arises.  The 
ideals  which  were  dominant,  and  which 
have  not  been  altogether  abandoned, 
lent  themselves  to  the  propaganda  of  the 
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group  that,  for  fair  ends  or  foul,  regarded 
Japan  as  a  menace  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Japanese  foreign  poHcy, 
created  in  part  by  necessity  and  in  part 
an  inevitable  product  of  this  dominant 
nationalism,  seemed  to  support  the  prop- 
agandists. It  was  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion that  Japan  was  a  nation  of  chau- 
vinists. Now,  when  a  democratic  Japan 
is  appearing — liberal,  anti-jingo,  anti- 
imperialistic — it  is  difficult  to  win  any 
widespread  credence  for  the  fact. 

But  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  seriously 
disputed.  Perhaps  the  Japanese,  as 
their  critics  insist,  have  not  had  a  change 
of  heart.  But  they  are  certainly  chang- 
ing masters.  The  old  ideals  and  the  old 
military  clique  no  longer  hold  such  po- 
tent sway  over  the  nation.  Imperialism 
no  longer  goes  unchallenged.  An  op- 
position has  appeared  that  dares  to  as- 
sert itself.  The  functions  of  the  Elder 
Statesmen  are  being  assumed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  practices  of  democracy  have 
become  the  vogue. 

Take  the  conventional  Shinto  attitude 
toward  the  royal  family.  The  Emperor 
still  is  widely  regarded  as  a  heaven-de- 
scended god.  But  he  has  come  down  of 
late  much  closer  to  the  people.  A  dec- 
ade ago  the  people  prostrated  them- 
selves when  his  curtained  carriage  passed 
through  the  streets.  No  Japanese  at 
such  a  time  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
second  story  of  a  house,  since  such  a 
position  above  the  Emperor  revealed  a 
lack  of  the  proper  reverence.  Cheering, 
as  an  expression  of  loyalty  to  the  throne, 
was  strictly  forbidden. 

In  1922,  however,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  Japan.  His  democratic  prac- 
tices were  something  new  in  the  way  of 
royal  behavior.  But  he  won  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Japanese,  and  many  ancient 
conventions  suffered  in  consequence. 
For  one  thing,  since  then  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  cheer  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  when  they  appear  in  public. 

But  this  was  a  mild  innovation.  A 
stir  which  had  all  the  appearances  of  a 
national  scandal  was  created  at  about 
the  same  time  by  the  announcement  that 


the  Japanese  Crown  Prince  proposed  to 
visit  Europe.  Such  procedure  was  un- 
heard of.  It  was  popularly  believed 
that  the  Prince,  by  visiting  other  rulers 
on  a  basis  of  equality,  would  lower  his 
own  dignity.  There  were  protest  meet- 
ings throughout  the  country.  Thou- 
sands of  Japanese  prayed  at  the  shrines 
of  Shintoism  that  the  journey  might  be 
abandoned.  But  their  prayers  were  un- 
availing. The  Prince  visited  Europe 
and  appeared  to  enjoy  it.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  revealed  how  far  he  had  gone  in 
the  ways  of  democracy  by  riding  through 
the  streets  of  Tokio  in  an  open  carriage. 
More  recently,  to  the  further  bewilder- 
ment of  the  exponents  of  the  old  order, 
he  was  reported  by  a  startled  press  to 
have  shaken  hands  with  the  manager  of  a 
golf  course,  who  proved  to  be  neither  a 
champion  nor  an  exiled  prince. 

Obviously,  the  divinity  of  the  royal 
house  can  hardly  continue  to  serve  the 
ends  of  the  chauvinists  so  long  as  its  head 
persists  in  revealing  his  fundamental 
humanity  in  such  open  fashion. 

Meanwhile,  public  opinion  in  Japan 
has  begim  to  change.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  Bushido  to  the  present,  widespread 
No-More- War  Movement.  Anti-mili- 
tarism has  swept  through  the  universi- 
ties. There  have  been  student  revolts 
against  compulsory  military  training. 
One  student,  in  a  recent  letter,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  has  become  very  general. 

"We  are  not  fond  of  war,"  he  wrote. 
"Militarism  and  bureaucracy  were  and 
are  a  dirty  worm  that  is  decaying  the  de- 
velopment of  true  Japan.  The  young 
Japanese  are  going  to  destroy  it  and 
make  a  true  country  where  peace  and 
happiness  reign  and  righteousness  has 
the  deserved  might." 

No  public  question  wins  a  readier  hear- 
ing in  present-day  Japan  than  that  of 
world  peace.  The  old  slogans  of  the 
miUtarists  have  lost  much  of  their  rally- 
ing power.  When  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Baron  Tanaka  threatened  to  em- 
bark upon  a  military  adventure  in  China 
it  met  a  united  attack  from  the  press 
of  the  nation.     The  newspapers,  signifi- 
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cantly  enough,  were  not  suppressed 
for  this  criticism.  On  the  contrary, 
Tanaka,  himself  an  old-school  militarist, 
was  obliged  to  find  an  elaborate  apolo- 
getic for  his  "strong  hand"  policy  and, 
subsequently,  to  modify  it. 

Incidents  of  this  sort  are  merely  symp- 
tomatic of  the  fact  that  Japan,  as  a  na- 
tion, is  moving  toward  democracy.  The 
evidence  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
last  two  generations  in  that  land.  Fifty- 
seven  years  ago  feudalism  was  abolished. 
Forty  years  ago,  with  considerable  trepi- 
dation, Japan  adopted  a  constitution. 
Thirty-eight  years  ago  the  first  general 
election  was  held.  In  that  election  460,- 
000  Japanese  participated.  Their  fran- 
chise rested  upon  the  most  stringent 
property  qualifications.  In  1908  the 
electorate  was  increased  to  1,500,000. 
With  the  Reform  Bill  of  1918  its  size, 
again,  was  doubled.  In  March,  1925, 
the  Universal  Manhood  Suffrage  Bill  was 
enacted,  and  in  February,  1928,  9,000,- 
000  Japanese  men,  their  rights  unre- 
stricted by  property  qualifications,  voted 
for  the  first  time.  Not  before  in  history 
has  a  nation,  without  a  revolutionary 
overturn,  made  such  rapid  strides  in  the 
practice  of  democracy. 

But  such  a  movement  in  Japan  was 
an  inescapable  result  of  the  forces 
released  for  modernizing  the  nation. 

Ill        • 

First  of  the  agencies  out  of  which  Jap- 
anese liberalism  developed  is  modern  ed- 
ucation. The  deputations  which  sailed 
from  Japan  in  1871  to  inspect  the  institu- 
tions and  practices  of  Western  nations 
included  two  men  commissioned  to  study 
education.  Their  report  declared,  "We 
must  first  educate  leaders  and  the 
rest  will  follow."  This  the  government 
forthwith  proceeded  to  do.  The  Educa- 
tion Department  was  established  in  1872 
and  the  first  educational  regulations  is- 
sued. By  1873  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand elementary  schools  had  been  opened 
and  the  end  of  the  following  year  saw 
that  number  doubled. 


These  schools,  however  carefully  cut 
from  a  Western  pattern,  were  given  a 
function  that  was  uniquely  Japanese. 
They  were  designed  to  serve  first  and  last 
as  instruments  for  fashioning  the  new 
state.  They  were  kept  under  the  ever- 
watchful  eye  of  the  government.  Teach- 
ers held  a  semi-official  status.  The  na- 
tionalist doctrines  of  Shintoism  were 
taught  with  the  A  B  C's  of  every  curric- 
ulum. With  such  vigilance  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  education  could  breed 
those  "disturbing  thoughts"  which  have 
been  more  recently  the  bogey  of  Japanese 
reactionaries. 

Even  the  organization  of  the  Imperial 
University  in  Tokio  gave  rise  to  no  such 
fear.  Undergraduate  libraries  were,  and 
still  are,  strictly  censored.  Political  dis- 
cussions were  discouraged  when  not  ac- 
tually prohibited.  The  most  promising 
students,  upon  graduation,  were  given 
government  posts  where  they  quickly 
learned  the  official  point  of  view  and  the 
advisability  of  endorsing  it. 

But  with  all  these  precautions  educa- 
tion has  proved  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  democracy  than  for  reaction. 
It  has  familiarized  the  Japanese  peopleV 
with  the  processes  of  government  and  has 
helped  to  fit  them  for  it  s  practice .  To  this 
fitness  there  has  been  added  a  knowledge 
of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  other  peoples. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  widespread 
admiration  in  Japan  for  the  democratic 
institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  which  finds  a  constant 
stimulus  in  the  fact  that  English  is 
taught  in  all  Japanese  schools  above  the 
elementary  grades. 

Education,  moreover,  has  made  Japan 
a  reading  nation.  I  know  of  no  country 
where  the  book-stalls  are  so  numerous  or 
so  popular.  Day  and  night  they  are 
thronged  with  elbowing  crowds  of  all 
ages  and  stations.  The  official  reading 
of  the  students,  as  I  have  said,  is  under 
censorship.  I  saw  a  recent  government 
compilation  sent  to  school  principals 
which  blacklisted  the  works  of  Engels, 
Marx,  Spargo,  Debs,  Kropotkin,  Mar- 
garet Sanger,  and  Marie  Stopes.     But 
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clandestine  reading  throws  off  these  limi- 
tations. In  fact,  the  subjects  most  fre- 
quently discussed  among  Japanese  stu- 
dents seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  best 
informed  on  questions  about  which  they 
are  forbidden  to  read.  Books  of  "dis- 
turbing thoughts'*  may  be  barred  from 
the  libraries  of  Japan.  But  a  reading  na- 
tion has  somehow  found  access  to  this 
literature. 

Further,  by  extending  literacy,  educa- 
tion has  greatly  increased  the  power  of 
the  press  which,  in  turn,  has  had  its  part 
in  the  development  of  democracy.  The 
influence  of  the  newspapers  in  Japan  is 
as  universal  as  in  any  Western  nation. 
There  are  nearly  1200  daily  newspa- 
pers and  2800  weekly  and  monthly  pe- 
riodicals. Newspaper  circulations  are 
enormous.  The  Osaka  Mainichiy  for 
example,  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
1,200,000;  the  Osaka  Asahi  Shimbun, 
1,300,000;  the  Tokio  Hochi  Shimbun, 
1,790,000.  I  have  observed  that  the 
morning  paper  is  as  indispensable  a  part 
of  the  commuters'  equipment  in  Greater 
Osaka  as  in  Greater  New  York.  The 
newspaper  bulletin  boards  of  Tokio  are 
as  popular  as  those  of  Paris. 

In  the  past,  the  government  has  exer- 
cised a  high-handed  control  over  news- 
paper opinions.  Japanese  editors  who 
dared,  too  openly,  to  state  their  mind  on 
public  issues  have  suffered  the  conse- 
quences with  suppressed  editions  or  pad- 
locked plants.  But  this  official  interfer- 
ence has  recently  been  relaxed.  The 
press  has  grown  too  potent  to  be  handled 
in  such  summary  fashion.  From  news- 
paper editorials — guarded  though  they 
usually  are — the  Japanese  have  come  to 
recognize  the  fallibility  of  government 
and  the  desirability  of  discriminating 
criticism.  And  because  the  newspapers 
have  ])rinted  it,  the  story  of  democratic 
progress  around  the  world  has  found  its 
way  to  the  people  of  Japan. 

Industrialism  is  a  second  major  factor 
that  shares,  with  education,  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  growth  of  Japanese 
liberalism.  When  the  f)lan  to  make  Ja- 
pan a  Great  Power  was  adopted,  indus- 


trialization constituted  one  of  its  chief 
phases.  The  nation  was  given  modern 
industries  very  much  as  she  was  given  a 
modern  army  and  navy  and  a  school  sys- 
tem. With  the  other  creations  of  the  El- 
der Statesmen,  industry  was  designed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  speed  the  greatness  of 
Japan.  There  was  no  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  for  labor  organizations 
that  might  interfere,  by  too  much  med- 
dling in  matters  of  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  work,  with  this  hurried  progress. 

But  news  of  the  world  movement  of 
Labor  could  not  be  kept  from  the  workers 
of  Japan.  Labor  periodicals — despite 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress 
them — persistently  appeared.  Foreign 
labor  leaders  managed  to  find  access  to 
the  Japanese.  A  minority  of  Japan's 
students  abroad  made  contact  with  the 
labor  organizations  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Work- 
ers' and  Peasants'  Republic  in  Russia 
smuggled  underground  to  the  industrial 
centers  of  Japan  stirred  the  imagination 
of  the  working  classes.  The  growth  of  a 
labor  movement,  with  these  stimulating 
influences  at  work,  was  inevitable. 

Some  significance  attaches  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  modern  labor  union  in  Ja- 
pan developed  from  a  Bible  Class  in  a 
Christian  Church  in  Tokio.  Japanese 
democracy  has  had  an  important  asset  in 
Christianity.  "If  Christianity  had  not 
come  to  Japan" — according  to  Danjo 
Ebina,  President  of  Doshisha  University 
— "this  nation  would  still  be  where  she 
was  in  the  dead  and  dreamy  past." 

That  may  be  an  extravagant  appraisal. 
But  few  Japanese  will  deny  that  there  is 
a  measure  of  truth  in  it.  Government 
schools  could  be  well  protected  against 
the  infiltration  of  liberal  ideas.  Such 
protection,  at  best,  was  only  partially  ef- 
fective in  Christian  schools  and  churches 
where  the  leadership  very  often  was  Brit- 
ish or  i\jnerican. 

Lack  of  this  surveillance,  doubtless, 
made  it  possible  for  Dr.  Clay  MacCau- 
ley,  who  was  sent  to  Tokio  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, to  convert  his  Bible  Class  into  an  As- 
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sociation  for  Investigating  Social  Prob- 
lems. Conduct  of  the  organization  was 
given  to  Bunji  Suzuki,  a  young  graduate 
of  Tokio  Imperial  University.  Sunday 
afternoon  discussions  in  this  group 
brought  out  a  plan  for  the  organization  of 
Japanese  labor.  Suzuki,  to  advance  this 
plan,  was  sent  to  America.  On  his  re- 
turn, and  with  the  continued  backing  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  for  In- 
vestigating Social  Problems,  he  organized 
the  Japan  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
Federation  had  its  start  among  the  iron 
workers  of  Tokio. 

Strangely  enough,  this  move  called 
forth  little  opposition.  Suzuki's  organi- 
zation seemed  to  offer  some  promise  for  a 
solution  of  the  issues  between  capital  and 
labor  that  had  grown  acute.  And  Su- 
zuki, at  the  outset,  held  to  the  most  mod- 
erate views.  With  the  growth  of  his  or- 
ganization he  has  become  more  liberal, 
and  his  conservative  backing  has  fallen 
away.  But  the  Federation  of  Labor  re- 
mains the  most  moderate  and  the  most 
powerful  working-class  organization  in 
Japan,  and  Suzuki  is  still  its  head. 

Japanese  laborers,  at  the  time  Suzuki's 
organization  came  to  prominence,  were 
without  electoral  rights.  Excluded  from 
the  field  of  politics,  they  made  frequent 
if  sometimes  ill-advised  use  of  the  strike 
to  advance  their  interests.  In  1917  the 
number  of  such  industrial  disputes  was 
six  times  as  great  as  for  the  previous  year. 
This  industrial  unrest  had  its  political  re- 
percussions. In  1918  the  increased  cost 
of  living  brought  on  the  rice  riots  which 
spread  overnight  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Shops  were  looted,  conservative 
newspaper  plants  attacked,  and  sullen 
mobs  threatened  the  government  offices. 
The  uprising  was  finally  put  down  by  the 
military  but  not  until  the  masses  of  Ja- 
pan, for  the  first  time,  had  given  articu- 
late expression  to  their  demands  upon 
the  government.  And,  for  the  first  time, 
their  protests  proved  so  effective  that 
the  government  was  obliged  to  resign. 

It  was  largely  in  response  to  this  popu- 
lar uprising  that  the  succeeding  govern- 
ment, in  1918,  extended  the  franchise  to 


1,500,000  new  voters,  thus  doubling  the 
electorate. 

But  the  laboring  classes  were  not  satis- 
fied. The  year  1919  saw  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  strikes.  Nearly  800  labor 
organizations  were  in  the  field.  There 
were  500  walk-outs,  some  of  them  "sym- 
pathetic" strikes  carried  through  with  a 
technic  that  smacked  of  the  West.  The 
demands  of  the  laborers  were  not  all  for 
higher  wages  or  better  working  condi- 
tions. Universal  manhood  suffrage  was 
a  central  plank  in  the  platform  of  every 
union  and  an  accepted  slogan  at  every  la- 
bor meeting.  Militarism  and  bureau- 
cracy were  regarded  as  the  twin  evils  of 
the  working  classes  and  suffrage  as  the 
most  likely  agency  for  their  destruction. 

The  government,  unable  to  ignore 
these  developments,  took  the  conven- 
tional steps  to  meet  them.  Labor  meet- 
ings were  put  under  a  stricter  surveil- 
lance. Labor  leaders  were  spied  upon 
and  many  of  them  jailed.  Labor  pa- 
rades marched  through  lines  of  police. 
For  the  May  First  celebrations  in  1921 
elaborate  rules  were  issued  and  enforced. 
Among  other  things  it  was  decreed  that : 

Each  marcher  must  wear  a  badge. 

All  badges  to  be  of  a  color  other  than  red. 

Bands,  bugles,  and  drums  forbidden. 

Inscriptions  on  flags  to  be  limited  to  the 
names  of  labor  organizations  with  their 
mottoes  and  "May  Day  Congratulations." 

No  speeches  to  be  made  en  route. 

Flags  not  to  be  of  unusual  size. 

The  labor  song  to  be  sung  on  May  Day 
must  previously  be  submitted  to  the  Police. 

To  put  a  further  curb  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  the  labor  movement  and  to  dis- 
courage the  growth  of  liberalism  in  gen- 
eral, the  government  introduced  a  bill 
"  for  the  control  of  Dangerous  Thoughts." 
The  opposition  aroused  by  this  proposal 
was  unprecedented.  The  press  united  to 
condemn  it.  Mass  meetings  of  laborers 
demanded  its  defeat.  In  the  end,  al- 
though introduced  by  the  majority  party 
and  supported  by  the  Peers,  the  bill 
was  permanently  sidetracked.  Liberal- 
ism had  won  another  notable  victory. 
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Willi  lliis  victory  Ihr  inovciiKnl  for 
imivcrs.'il  inanliood  siiU'r.-ii^c  gained  n  new 
iinpclus.  Itcaclioii.'iry  .l.i|);iii  \v;>s  genu- 
inely jilariiKMl.  A  Kn  KIux  KI;m,enlling 
ilself  I  lie  "Single  Minded  As.soei:i,l  ion  of 
the  F:itlierl.in<l,"  ;i|)j)e;».red  lo  (igliL  llie 
threatened  innov.ilion.  I'he  organiza- 
tion flourished  with  a  senii-ofheial  hack- 
ing. It  rallied  the  relict ion.iries  and 
called  ui)on  all  loyal  Japanese  to  raise  ''a 
great  army  of  attack/'  asserting  that  the 
nation  ''cannot  tolerate  a  <lay's  exislcnce 
of  Socialists,  anti-national  and  ininioral 
.  .  .  which  endangers  th(^  national  foun- 
dations and  tliR^itens  the  jieople's 
minds/' 

When  the  nniv(Tsa,l  manhood  suffrage 
hill  came  np  in  the  Diet  in  ID'i'iJ  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organizat  ion  projHised  to  mo- 
bilize a  "white  guard"  to  surround  the 
government  buildings  as  a  connter-dem- 
onstration  against  the  vast  pro-siilfrage 
crowds  that  assembled  there  each  <lay. 
But  the  white  guard  did  not  materialize, 
and  reactionary  Japan  failed  to  rally. 
The  snlfrage  bill  failed  at  the  1022  ses- 
sion of  the  Diet,  but  the  agitation  in  its 
favor  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
the  succeeding  government  of  IJaron 
Kato  secured  its  enactment. 

With  universal  manhood  suffrage  the 
movement  toward  democracy  in  Japan 
enters  upon  a  new  period.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  weapons  of  ])olitics  are 
available  to  the  masses  of  the  ])eople. 
They  have  won  a  participating  relation- 
ship to  the  government  and  a  responsi- 
bility for  making  its  ])olicies.  I  low  soon 
that  |)ower  will  be  effectively  ai.d  wisely 
used  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  moderate  and  yet  lib- 
eral aspirations  of  the  Japanese  ])e()ple 
which  made  the  law  inevitable  will,  in 
the  end,  dominate  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority it  conveys. 

The  results  of  the  first  elections,  lield 
in  February,  11)2S,  were  in  no  way  star- 
tling. Labor  polled  a  total  of  40(),()()() 
votes,  distributed  among  five  contesting 
labor  parties.     .V  vast   majority  of  the 


new  voters,  in  other  words,  marc^lied  doc- 
ilely to  the  polls  in  the  ranks  of  the  old, 
conservative  parlies. 

But  such  a  result  had  !)een  antici[)aled. 
The  labor  movement  between  1925  and 
1!)2S  was  obliged  to  shift  from  a  non-po- 
litical to  a  political  basis  of  operation, 
'i'he  change  could  not  be  made  success- 
fully in  such  short  order.  Further,  labor 
snffered  under  serious  financial  handi- 
ca,ps.  l^iVery  candidate  for  the  Diet  is 
obliged  at  the  announcement  of  his  can- 
didacy to  de|)osit  two  thousand  yen  with 
the  government.  That,  in  itself,  was  a 
sizable  problem  for  the  la!)()r  representa- 
tives. Moreover,  a  ]>olitical  campaign 
in  Japan  is  as  expensive  relatively  as  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  usual  for  candi- 
dates to  spend  from  r>(),()()()  to  1()(),()0() 
yen  to  secure  a  Diet  seat.  The  Tokio 
street  vnr  conductor  who  announced  last 
spring  that  he  was  out  for  a  Diet  seat  on 
the  labor  ticket  could  command  no  sums 
of  such  size.  Other  labor  leaders  were 
similarly  handicapped. 

But  these,  doubtless,  are  temporary 
difriculties.  Their  solution  must  wait 
upon  a  more  elfective  organization  of  the 
liberal  groups.  It  is  already  likely  that  a 
basis  of  union  will  be  fonnd  for  the  Socijd 
1  )eni()crat  ic,  the  Farmers',  and  the  Jaj)an- 
Labor-Farmer  parties,  since  all  three  rep- 
resent moderate  groups.  They  have  a 
coninion  bond  in  their  concern  for  better 
economic  conditions  for  the  working 
classes  in  Japan  and  a  more  concilia- 
tory policy  abroad.  With  this  union 
achieved,  the  next  (General  Flection  will 
almost  certainly  bring  a  strong  labor  bloc 
into  the  Diet. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  men  enfran- 
chised, a  woman's  suffrage  movement  is 
gaining  headway.  The  need  for  a  more 
active  expression  of  woman's  rights  in 
Japan  is  very  api)arent.  Nearly  K^.'iO,- 
()()()  women  are  eni])loyed  in  the  factories 
of  Japair  approximately  (50  per  cent  of 
all  factory  workers.  Eighty  thousand 
women  are  engaged  in  coal-mining,  and 
SO  per  cent  of  the  cotton-mill  employees 
are  women.  Two-thirds  of  the  female 
workers  are  under  twenty  years  of  age 
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and  one-fifth  of  them  between  tw(^lve  and 
fifteen.  Working  conditions  are  gener- 
ally deplorable.  Kl(^ven-  to  .sixt(;(;n-hoijr 
days  are  usual.  Niglit  work  [jas  not 
been  eliminated.  Mac;hinery  is  inacJe- 
quately  guarded.  '^I'uberculosis  is  a 
widespread  scourge,  i)articu]arly  in  the 
cotton  mills  where,  in  some  cas(;s,  from 
25  to  80  per  cent  of  the  operatives  are  af- 
flicted with  the  (Jisease.  According  to  a 
recent  report,  only  twcTity-thn^e  of  the 
28,000  factories  in  Japan  maintain  resi- 
dent physicians. 

"Woman  suffrage,'*  according  to  a  di- 
rector of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Federa- 
tion in  Japan,  *'is  the  shortest  cut  to 
rectify  the  injustices  tliat  women  are 
subjected  to,  and  for  redressing  their 
grievances.  We  must  have  a  hand  in 
making  the  laws." 

To  that  end  a  suffragette  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Diet  by  the  Suffrage  Fed- 
eration in  1928.  It  received  short  shrift. 
But  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
women  have  been  stopped.  Their  cause 
has  already  been  sponsored  })y  an  influen- 
tial section  of  the  press.  J^rior  to  1921 
women  were  for})idden  to  attend  political 
meetings.  I>ut  in  that  year  the  Diet  re- 
pealed the  regulation.  At  the  same 
time  the  police  restrictions  which  forbade 
women  to  organize  political  clubs  or  to 
hold  meetings  of  a  j>olitical  nature  were 
liberally  revised.  In  1924  a  national 
Woman's  Day  was  establish(^d .  At  pres- 
ent, according  to  the  statistics  of  the  gov- 
ernment, there  are  05,000  local  worrK^n's 
organizations  of  all  kinds  in  the  country. 
Not  all  of  them  have  the  franchise  as 
their  chief  objective.  But  a  vast  major- 
ity are  receptive  to  the  propaganda  that 
is  continually  poured  out  from  the  '^i'okio 
headquarters  of  the  Suffrage  Federation. 
And  the  Federation  itself  already  in- 
cludes some  2,000  local  chapters. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on 
these  developments  that  the  wives  of 
many  Japanese  politicians  have  already 
taken  an  active  hand  in  politics.     When 


the  husband  goes  electioneering  the  wife 
goes  with  him.  She  plays  her  part  off- 
stage. She  distributes  modest,  scented 
letters  which  set  forth  the  ability  and  pa- 
triotism of  her  husband.  She  serves  tea 
and  manages  the  social  side  of  the  cam- 
paign. She  proves,  in  short,  that  the 
wife  of  the  candidaU^,  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  wiv(is  of  the  constituents,  can 
produce  results  at  the  polls. 

Woman  suffrage  may  have  to  wait  for 
its  enactment  for  another  generation. 
But  with  a  litc^rate  Japanese  womanhood, 
with  an  incTc^asing  class-consciousness 
among  the  female  workers  in  industry, 
and  with  three  million  trained  Japanese 
girls  and  women  engag(id  in  public  serv- 
ice and  in  comm(*rcial  and  [)rofessional 
activities,  the  agitation  is  not  likely  to 
subside.  Moreover,  this  movement  has 
grown  out  of  the  same  forc:es  that  led  to 
universal  manhood  suffrage,  ft  is  likely 
to  prov(;  as  irresistible  as  th(^  developing 
Japanese  dx^mocrac^y  of  which  it  is  an  ex- 
pression. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  facts  of  a 
Japan  that  is  not  altogc^thc^r  chauvinist. 
In  them  perhaps  one  can  read  some  sign 
that  the  old  anti-democratic  order  is 
passing.  The  jingoes  have  not,  by  any 
means,  been  silenced.  But  their  voices 
are  no  longer  the  voice  of  Japan.  Their 
ultra-nationalism  is  being  tempered  by 
contact  with  a  new  Japan  that  feels  itself 
a  part  of  a  world-wide  movement  to  end 
war,  to  remedy  economic  injustice,  to 
establish  for  the  good  of  the  common 
man  the  institutions  of  democracy. 
I'heir  chauvinism  is  less  blatant  because 
it  does  violence  to  the  .spirit  to  which  this 
new  Japan  is  committed. 

It  may  be  too  soon  to  call  for  a  whole- 
sale revision  of  America's  attitude  to- 
ward tlie  Japanese.  But  the  sinister 
picture  of  the  propagandists  may  well 
be  withdrawn.  And  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  ask  for  an  understanding 
of  the  democratic  Japan  that  has 
begun  to  emerge. 
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BY  ROSE  WILDER  LANE 


MRS.  SMITH  was  a  clever 
woman.  The  word  she  herself 
used  was,  practical.  "I  am  a 
practical  woman."  She  meant  that  all 
her  life  she  had  seen  clearly  what  she 
wanted,  and  that  nothing  had  kept  her 
from  getting  it.  Her  brother  Tom  had 
said  this  to  her,  profanely,  twenty  years 
ago;  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  since  that 
day.  Her  sister  Jane,  dying  in  poverty, 
had  been  more  gentle  and  more  obsti- 
nate. "Maybe  I  haven't  always  been 
practical,  as  you  say,  Harriet.  But 
still—" 

"Well,  Jane,"  Mrs.  Smith  told  her, 
"You've  always  said  you'd  rely  on  the 
Lord,  so  I  suppose  'the Lord  will  provide' 
for  fiv?  orphan  girls  you're  leaving  alone 
in  the  world  without  a  penny." 

At  fifty-six,  Mrs.  Smith  had  no  re- 
grets Circumstances  had  often  con- 
spired against  her,  persons  she  counted 
upon  had  failed  her — her  husband  had 
died  at  a  particularly  unfortunate  time, 
her  daughter  ]\Iarian's  stupid  marriage 
had  been  a  blow — but  Mrs.  Smith  had 
never  been  defeated.  She  had  made  no 
sentimental  mistakes.  Practical  good 
sense  had  dictated  her  marriage;  and  if 
her  husband's  death  had  at  first  seemed 
a  disaster,  she  had  soon  learned  that  she 
could  manage  affairs  even  Ix'tter  than 
he.  Marian  was  definitely  a  loss,  but 
Elizabeth  remained.  Elizabeth  had  her 
mother's  own  practical  nature. 

Mrs.  Smith  sat  alone  at  breakfast  on 
her  balcony.  She  was  always  at  the 
ranch  during  the  cherry  sea^son.  Below 
the  balconv's  stone  balustrade  now  she 


saw  the  miles  of  rich  orchard  in  which 
the  first  fruit  was  ripening.  The  sun 
had  not  yet  risen  above  the  hills  that 
enclosed  the  valley,  but  work  had  begun. 
Mrs.  Smith  heard  the  hammers  at  the 
packing-sheds;  she  knew  the  rhythm  of 
strokes  which  were  making  cherry-boxes. 
Half  a  mile  away  her  teamsters  were 
driving  from  the  ranch  gates,  going  with 
empty  wagons  toward  Santa  Rita  where 
carloads  of  shook  were  even  then  arriv- 
ing. Dilapidated  little  cars  and  buggies 
were  coming  up  the  road,  turning  in  at 
the  gates  to  disappear  under  foliage;  in 
them  were  families  of  packers,  hurrying 
to  be  sure  of  jobs  and  to  make  camp 
before  work  began.  On  the  road,  too, 
were  men  hastening  on  foot.  Blanket 
rolls  across  their  shoulders  identified 
them  as  migratories,  the  homeless  men 
who  walk  the  roads  of  California;  and 
Mrs.  Smith  was  satisfied  by  their  eager- 
ness. Yesterday  she  had  ordered  a 
hundred  of  these  drifting  workers  from 
a  San  Francisco  employment  agency; 
to-day  more  than  a  hundred  were  com- 
ing. There  was  work  for  only  fifty. 
No  scarcity  of  labor  this  season. 

Mrs.  Smith  drank  fragrant  coffee  and 
ate  crisp  rolls.  The  Chinese  house-boy 
was  swiftly  responsive  to  unspoken 
wishes.  In  the  depths  of  the  large  house 
a  vacuum  cleaner  faintly  hummed.  Two 
gardeners  appeared  on  the  lawns;  one 
with  stepladder  and  basket  clipped 
withered  blossoms  from  a  geranium 
hedge,  the  other  directed  a  motor-mower 
across  the  sward  which,  from  this  dis- 
tance,  apf>eared  to  be  velvet.    A  sub- 
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foreman  was  directing  first  comers  in 
the  packers'  camp;  his  voice  was  firm 
above  the  clamor  of  children  spilling 
from  dusty  cars.  The  sun  was  rising. 
Mrs.  Smith  unfolded  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle and  competently  inspected  the 
society  columns. 

She  had  everything  she  wanted  but 
one  thing.  A  less  ambitious  woman 
would  have  been  content  with  a  social 
position  unchallenged  in  Burlingame, 
recognized  in  New  York  and  Paris.  A 
less  practical  woman  might  have  missed 
an  advantage  in  a  London  drawing- 
room  while  enjoying  the  contrasted 
memory  of  mining  camps  in  which  she 
had  been  a  barefooted  child.  To  Mrs. 
Smith  the  past  was  past,  the  present  a 
chessboard  on  which  she  moved  events 
and  persons.  All  her  adult  life  she  had 
been  working  toward  those  San  Fran- 
cisco families  whose  social  position  was 
more  securely  above  the  Burlingame 
set  than  the  Burlingame  set  was  above 
the  mining  camps.  These  simple  people, 
living  simply,  not  very  rich,  possessed 
something  she  did  not  have.  She  meant 
to  have  it,  she  meant  to  be  one  of  them. 

Her  only  hope  of  reaching  her  desire 
lay  in  Elizabeth;  she  had  so  long  known 
this  that  the  knowledge  was  part  of  her 
inmost  self.  All  the  value  of  the  future 
for  which  she  had  always  lived  had  been 
concentrated  for  years  in  Elizabeth's 
marriage. 

The  Chroniclers  society  page  once 
more  assured  her  that  Elizabeth,  astute 
and  practical,  was  like  herself  in  mak- 
ing no  mistakes.  Elizabeth's  name  ap- 
peared in  the  right  places,  with  the  right 
people;  nowhere  else.  There  was  noth- 
ing of  poor  stupid  Marian  in  Elizabeth, 
who  would  be  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Chatelard. 

The  title  was  unimportant;  Mrs. 
Smith  might  have  made  Elizabeth  a 
duchess  or  even  a  princess  of  sorts.  She 
was  clever  enough  to  avoid  these  mis- 
takes of  the  nouveaux  riches.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  taking  her  little  girls  to  school 
in  France,  she  had  known  exactly  what 
she  wanted — marriage  into  an  old  family, 


shabby  rather  than  brilliant,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  season  at  Deauville  or 
Cannes,  a  family  unknown  to  readers  of 
society  columns,  but  known — oh,  most 
securely  known ! — to  those  simple  people, 
living  simply  and  maintaining  their  own 
traditions,  who  were  far  beyond  her 
reach  in  any  country. 

Fifteen  years.  This  thing  she  wanted 
had  not  been  easy  to  get.  These  mar- 
riages are  not  merely  a  question  of  dot. 
Fifteen  years  of  climbing  to  security  in  a 
social  position  she  did  not  intend  to 
keep,  while  always  subtly  disclaiming  it, 
subtly  reaching  toward  the  better  one 
she  wanted — fifteen  years  of  thinking, 
scheming,  waiting,  alert,  intent — and 
now  she  could  see  herself  triumphant 
and  serene,  the  mother  of  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Chatelard.  Jean  Jacques 
had  been  a  gracious  little  boy  of  ten, 
Elizabeth  a  year  younger,  when  Mrs. 
Smith  met  his  half -American  mother. 
A  marriage  had  then  been  beyond  hoping 
for.  The  War  had  been  her  opportuni- 
ty; she  had  refused  a  tactfully  whispered 
offer  of  a  decoration  for  her  services  to 
France,  and  it  was  during  the  War  that 
she  began  to  hope.  Jean  Jacques  had 
fortunately  been  too  young  to  be  a 
soldier;  his  father  and  brothers  had  been 
killed,  the  estate  had  fallen  into  disorder, 
the  family  fortune  vanished  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  franc.  Jean  Jacques  had 
liked  Elizabeth's  way  with  him,  half -shy, 
wholly  frank.  The  mothers  looked  at 
each  other  past  those  young  heads. 

The  understanding  was  made  of 
glances,  of  implications;  nothing  definite. 
Mrs.  Smith  preferred  the  blunt,  down- 
right talk  of  her  youth.  But  she  com- 
pelled herseK  to  patience.  Her  hope 
had  been  made  strong  enough  to  dictate 
Elizabeth's  refusal  of  a  brilliant  but  less 
valuable  marriage,  of  merely  wealthy 
marriages.  There  had  been  sleepless 
nights,  a  mental  fever  almost  weakening 
even  Mrs.  Smith's  strong  nerves;  time 
was  her  enemy,  Elizabeth  was  twenty- 
four.  But  Mrs.  Smith  was  playing  for  a 
great  stake,  for  the  concentrated  ambi- 
tion of  all  those  years.     She  took  the  risk. 
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Her  courage  was  rewarded.  She  saw 
success — at  last ! — between  the  deUcately 
slanting  lines  of  a  letter  from  Jean 
Jacques'  mother.  Jean  Jacques,  having 
done  his  military  service  and  been  for  a 
time  attache  to  the  French  Legation  in 
Siam,  was  coming  to  America.  His 
mother  commended  hii^i  to  the  care  of 
her  good  friend  Mrs.  Smith,  to  whom  he 
would  pay  his  respects.  He  would  be 
happy  to  renew  the  friendship  with  Mrs. 
Smith  and  with  her  charming  daughter. 

^L*s.  Smith's  reply  had  been  as  non- 
committal and  as  definite.  She  asked 
Jean  Jacques  to  be  her  guest  at  the 
ranch.  On  the  surface  this  was  no  more 
than  -Vmerican  hospitality;  it  meant  to 
Jean  Jacques  and  his  mother  that  Eliza- 
beth was  still  free,  and  that  he  would  be 
act^^ptable  as  a  son-in-law.  For  Mrs. 
Smith  the  plan  was  added  assurance:  at 
the  ranch  Jean  Jacques  would  meet  only 
persons  carefully  chosen  by  herself — 
until  his  engagement  to  Elizabeth  was 
announced. 

-After  so  many  years  of  unrelaxing 
effort  triumph  was  in  her  hand. 

She  laid  down  the  Chronicle,  and  the 
servant  deftly  whisked  away  her  chair 
as  she  stood  up.  No  more  than  a 
moment  had  gone  in  communion  with 
the  sense  of  satisfaction  that  lay  so  deep 
in  her.  She  turned  to  the  day's  work — 
the  year's  work,  for  in  these  few  weeks  of 
the  cherries'  ripening  was  all  the  harvest 
of  her  land.  During  these  weeks  she 
herself  ruled  the  valley  and  its  hundreiis 
of  workers.  The  foreman  was  waiting 
in  her  office  when  she  entered  it.  to  nod 
to  him.  to  take  up  the  buzzing  telephone, 
and  to  hear,  unexpectedly.  Jean  Jacques 
de  Chatelard  speaking  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  troubles  in  China  had  made  ship- 
ping uncertain,  and  Jean  Jacques  had 
taken  a  boat  earher  than  he  had  planned. 
He  was  young  and  moilern,  capable  of 
these  quick  decisions  which  before  the 
War  were  so  antagonistic  to  the  French 
temperament.  He  knew,  too.  that 
Americans  habitually  act  quickly  and 
are  accustomed  to  the  unexpected;  the 


rapidity  of  telephone  service  startled 
him,  but  he  was  not  surprised  by  Mrs. 
Smith's  cordiahty.  A  guest's  arrival  at 
a  time  not  definitely  agreed  upon  for 
weeks  or  months  would  have  discon- 
certed and  affronted  a  Frenchwoman; 
but  Mrs.  Smith  was  American. 

Jean  Jacques  was  capable  of  inde- 
pendent judgment,  too;  he  hked  Ameri- 
cans, he  even  respected  them.  He  did 
not  despise  them  as  rich  and  stupid; 
though  his  own  fortune  had  gone  with 
the  value  of  the  franc,  he  did  not  hate 
them  for  that.  To  him  Americans  were 
an  impulsive,  kindly  people,  naive  in 
politics  but  otherwise  intelligent. 

Taking  the  train  to  Santa  Rita,  he 
was  struck  by  admiration  when  all  his 
luggage  was  whisked  from  his  care,  with 
repeated  assurances  that  he  need  not 
watch  it  on  the  journey,  that  it  would 
safely  reach  Mrs.  Smith's  ranch.  Empty- 
handed  in  a  day  coach — for  he  was  un- 
aware that  there  are  two  classes  on 
-\merican  trains — he  gave  himself  to 
enjo^Tuent.  The  Mediterranean  sk^% 
the  clear,  sharp  light  on  flowery  hills, 
the  suggestion  of  the  untamed  even  in 
tilled  fields,  delighted  him.  He  found 
entertainment  in  his  fellow-passengers — 
sun-browned  peasants  who  hailed  one 
another  heartily  with  strange  exclama- 
tions, who  discussed  labor  costs,  irriga- 
tion projects,  and  their  purchase  of 
automobiles  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 
An  extraordinarily  pretty  girl  smiled  at 
him.  In  Europe  he  would  have  known 
what  she  was;  here  her  well-bred  apn 
pearance  and  the  candor  of  her  smile  left 
him  uncertain.  He  bowed  formally,  re- 
meml^ering  that  he  was  soon  to  meet  his 
probable  fiancee. 

Elizabeth  had  been  charming  as  a 
young  girl.  His  mother  had  seen  in  her 
a  promise  of  the  character,  the  ideals, 
and  the  poise  which  his  wife  must  have. 
Her  family,  though  without  distinction, 
wi^s  honorable  and  rooteiL  like  his  o\\ti, 
in  the  soil.  For  his  children's  future 
it  was  necessary*  that  his  wife  bring 
money  to  the  family.  In  all  these 
essentials  the  marriage  would  be  suit- 
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able,  Jind  Joan  Ja(!qu(^s  ('Hrn<\slly  dcsin^d 
to  love  I^^lizjilK'lli.  Il(^  was  a  inodcTn 
youn^  irian,  of  Uic  yoiin^i^r  geiK^ration. 
Adrnill.in^  l.h.il.  siiil.ihilily  is  necessary  in 
inarriii|^(',  it  is  iiol  (^veiyl.lnri<j^;  his  lieail. 
iriusL  also  f)e  consiillcd.  He;  rcfiisc'd  l.o 
marry  willioiil.  love.  I'lil  IHi/wdxIh  fiii-d 
eliarrned  liirn  its  a,  hoy;  lie  hoped  for  l,fi(t 
best  now. 

A  Irainrnarrs  shotil,  infornK^d  hirn  thai, 
he  liad  rrached  Sarila,  Itita,.  Two  men 
(l(^se(;nded  hefore  hnn;  he  rohowed  [hern 
on  a,  ein(h'ry  track  fx^tween  frei<_^ht  eais 
and  across  si^veral  hn(^s  oF  rails,  and 
reahzed  tliat  he  was  in  tli(^  ArncTiean 
wil(J(;rness.  He  saw  a  Few  hiiihlintcs  of 
[)ainl('d  wood,  snrronnch'd  by  wild  fields 
and  nninhabited  hills.  Intense  siinh/^ht 
mad(.'  (^very  shadow  harsh.  All  alon^ 
tfi(^  railway  th(;i-(^  was  noisy  activity, 
bun(ll(^s  oF  thin  boaj'ds  flying  From  th(i 
f)()X-cars  were  caii^dit  by  men  in  wa^^ons; 
withoiit  a  pa.ns(^  m  (h;xt('rity  a  man 
shont('d  to  .l(;an  .jacc^uc^s,  "Ranch  (!ar\s 
over  that  way." 

A  ^nrl  sat  at  the  small  aijtornof)ile's 
wh(^el,  [)nt  fie  was  not  too  astonished  to 
removes  his  hat.  Sh(^  was  not  a,  servant, 
p(^rha()S  a,  consin?  IOv<^n  y\rn(trica,n  ens 
torn  would  not  [iav(t  sc^nt  IOIizab(;th  nn- 
(!}iap(iron(ul  to  meet  him.  lb-  saw  a 
^(^fK^rai  r(;s(;rnblanc(t  to  th('  littler  ^nl  \ir. 
r(;m<;mb(^r(;(J.  Hut  all  Am(;rica.n  j^irls 
liav(^  this  jj^eneral  r<^s(imblan(!<;  f)(;ca,ns(^ 
oF  their  smart  dr*('ss;  h(^  recf)^niz(^d  th(t 
low  iK'cled  slim  shoe,  th(^  slen(l(^rness  oF 
ankl(^  and  1<'^%  the  sport  costiim<''s 
decisiv(^  linc-s,  tint  air*  oF  the  hat.  ^*ra,y 
(;yes  look(;(J  at  iiim  Fra,nkly.  ''(«ood 
morning,  fiop  ri^ht  in!  'i'hey're  <txpect- 
inf(  yon  at  th(^  ranc-fi.  I'm  Mary  Alhtri, 
yon'vci  fiear'd  oF  rnc^'^'* 

y(^s,  (tvidctntly  f>n('  oF  th(^  Family. 
His  infhiction  (rom[)lirnent('d  In-r,  "Who 
hasn't?" 

Ib-r  srmie  was  wid(^  and  candid. 
"Well,  (;v('r-yon('  who  knows  IJob  has,  I 
Kuess." 

Addm^  tlie  f>hras(.'  to  his  store  oF 
y\m(;ric!a,n  slan^,  h(i  fx^rmitt.ed  hims<*lF 
t,h(^  f)I('asiir(^  oF  wa,tcliiri/»  her  ^.aaceFul 
skill  with  th(r  little  car-.      Her  la.shes  wer'e 


tfiick  and  dark,  her  ()rofiI(;  flawless.  To 
iris  iiKjiriry  slnt  replied  that  all  was  w<^ll 
at  tlic  ranch.  "Picking  (iocsn't  bcfi^in 
till  to  morrow." 

Il(^  had  thon;i;ht  discr-ect  makonj)  an 
essential  oF  Feminine  allirrc.',  f>ut  thc^so 
smooth  cheeks  wer'e  unroij^(;d,  lint  rod  of 
her  lips  was  natural.  She  said,  "TIktc'h 
plenty  of  labor  loo  rmich.  Look  at 
'em,  still  coming."  Santa  HJta  was 
^»;on(^;  wooded  hills  were  st<'ef)  on  (wj,ch 
side  oF  t.h(^  road,  and  th(t  stornts  in  a  dr\y 
watercourses  a[)[>(sar(sd  to  (juiver  in  whitfs 
sunshine,  liny^iri^d  men  with  fujrdens 
on  t  heir  shouhh-rs  st,(t[)[>ed  into  lh(t  ^'jlare 
to  let.  t  Ik-  ear  pass,  and  wer<'  hidden  in  its 
dust,.  "It's  a  shame,  liavin^  (•mj>loy- 
ment.  a^(;nci<*s  s<'nd  t.wic(;  as  many  as 
we  need!"  She  was  a,ri//ry.  "  W(s'v(t 
turned  a,wa,y  sixty  tliis  morning,  and 
aFt.er  the-  a,^(^nci(^s  (!ha,r^('  '(^m  two  dollars 
a,piee<'  For-  the  job.  No  wond(*r  th(;y'n! 
u^(ly."  An  ex[)ression  \\i)  had  n("V(T  s(;(;n 
on  a,  womaji's  Fa.c(s  thf-  look  oF  a  fi/j;;fit(;r 
-  wa,s  on  her's.  Uut,  it,  soFtcned,  was 
^one.      "  ller-e's  wher-<t  t.h<t  ranch  be^^ins." 

The  ran/^es  oF  tint  hills  [>arted;  tJiis 
was  t,h(^  valley  that,  would  on(;  day  be 
lOlizabet  h's.  Jean  Ja.cfpjes  krn^w  soil  and 
or-eha.r'ds;  Im-  ha.d  se('n  non(s  like  t.h(-S(^ 
The  rich  loam,  rid^^cd  in  pr'eei,s<'ly  ro 
pea.t.c^l  pa.t.t,(;rris  by  the  t,('(*th  oF  harr'ows 
t  ha.t  had  not.  leFt.  one  w(-ed,  lay  <;ndl(;ssly 
k'vel  b(tn(N'i,t.h  the  repeated  shadows  oF 
t,r(^(^s  j)r(in(;(J  to  identical  sha[)es.  Lik(* 
marching  soldictrs,  tint  orchard  rows 
<let.a.ehe<l  themselves  From  t  h(;  mass, 
st.r-et.ehed  to  the  distance,  whe(;l<;d,  a.nd 
W(tr-(s  taken  inl,o  t,h(t  mass  h-Ft  f>(;hind. 
Ilundr-eds  oF  t,re<'s  mad(i  way  for  hun- 
dr('ds,  tlxii-  f';re<'n  t,Of)S  fleck<-d  with 
r<!dd(;nin^  eh(;rii<t.s;  f  Ik-  (;nd  oF  th(^m  was 
not  in  si^ht.  And  th(;s(;  vast  orchards, 
t,h(s  F(s(;un(J  and  t(^nded  <-a.rth,  the  in- 
numeiabh;  t.r<;(;s  poiirin^^  their  abundant 
life  irit.o  an  outburst  oF  rifx^nin^^,  w(^re 
an  oasis  amid  hills  cov(-r(;(J  with  vir'^nn 
For(-st.,  pie{,ur-es(jue  and  wild  as  though 
man  ha.d  n(tv(;i-  s(;en  them.  This  was 
(  "a,liFornia, ! 

This  was  haf)f>iness.  '^rh(sr(.'  was  no 
past.,     no     Futun.-;     Jean     Jaccpjes     was 
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happy.  There  are  such  moments, 
inexplicable,  incommunicable.  Whence 
they  come  no  one  can  say.  Orchards 
and  hills  under  a  sky  as  blue  as  deep 
water,  sunshine  and  shadow  on  a  road, 
slim  hands  on  a  wheel,  and  a  girl's  voice 
speaking —  Many  times  before  these 
things  had  not  been  happiness.  Now 
they  all  sang  together,  and  in  that  har- 
mony a  young  man's  spirit  was  pure  as  a 
flame  in  sunlight. 

A  large  house  appeared  on  a  shoulder 
of  the  hills,  and  the  flame  went  out;  Jean 
Jacques  was  Jean  Jacques  again.  The 
house  drew  nearer.  Windows  like  the 
sockets  of  a  skull  stared  at  gardens 
returned  to  the  wilderness ;  the  house  was 
in  ruin,  deserted.  "It  came  around  the 
Horn  in  '51,"  the  girl  said.  Later, 
nodding  at  another  roof  above  the  forest, 
"That  one's  our  haunted  house;  when 
old  Colonel  Lansing  lost  his  land  on  the 
mortgage  he  hanged  himself  in  the 
cupola." 

"  You  have  legends,  too.  Is  it  merely 
a — a  farmer's  tale,  or  is  there  an  au- 
thentic ghost?" 

"I  don't  know."  She  glanced  at  him. 
"You  speak  awfully  good  English. 
Where  did  you  learn  it.^" 

"Tint,  I've  always  spoken  English. 
My  mother  was  half  American,  you 
know,  and  then  of  course  I  had  English 
tutors." 

The  car  swerved.  "My  goodness!" 
Her  face  startled  him.  "You  aren't 
— you  can't  he — "  She  begged,  "Don't 
tell  me  you're  the  Count!"  In  the 
interminable  instant  his  heart  answered 
the  api^eal  of  her  eyes.  "And  I  thought 
you  were  the  new  Italian  orchardist!" 
Deeply  as  he  disliked  Italians,  he  did  not 
know  why  this  should  be  a  catastrophe 
to  her. 

She  was  desperately  handling  brake 
and  gears,  stopping  the  car,  backing  it, 
turning.  "I'm  the  forelady,  I'm  in 
charge  of  the  packing  sheds."  They 
sped  toward  Santa  Rita.  He  asked, 
"  Hut  why .^  "\Miy  does  this  make  such  a 
difl'erence.^" 

''It  doesn't,  to  you."     She  was  scorn- 


ful. "But  it'd  surprise  you,  how  fond  I 
am  of  my  job.  And  what  about  Henry? 
He  was  right  there — Henry's  the  chauf- 
feur— but  who'd  have  thought  you'd 
come  in  a  day  coach?" 

Jean  Jacques  held  firmly  to  the  side  of 
the  car  and  said  nothing.  She  spoke 
only  once,  to  herself.  "If  only  Henry 
didn't  telephone  her!" 

The  cars  met  in  a  light  swirl  of  dust. 
From  the  roadside  three  ragged  men 
watched  them  with  blank  eyes.  Henry 
had  not  telephoned.  In  faultless  livery, 
he  held  open  the  door  of  a  faultless  car. 
Mary  Allen's  smile  expressed  relief; 
Jean  Jacques  saw  himself  as  a  valuable 
package  gladly  delivered  in  safety.  He 
took  her  hand  and  her  fingers  gripped 
his  in  hurriedly  relinquishing  pressure. 
"You  won't  say  anything  about  this, 
will  you?" 

"But  certainly  no.  Miss  Allen,  since 
you  wish  not."  His  English  had  never 
so  betrayed  him.  He  was  unreasonably 
angry,  correcting  the  phrase  in  his  mind, 
"Certainly  not.  Miss  Allen,  since  you 
don't  wish  it,"  while  he  was  taken  on- 
ward as  suavely  as  though  in  a  boat  on 
a  stream.  Henry's  back  was  impecca- 
bly correct.  Jean  Jacques  shared  a 
secret  with  him  and  with  a — what  had 
she  said.^ — a  forelady.  This  was  absurd, 
absurdly  petty;  she  had  not  seemed  so 
petty.  It  was  more  absurd  that  he 
should  be  ruffled  by  an  experience  in 
reality  merely  amusing.  The  car  ran  on 
beneath  an  arcade  of  walnut  boughs;  the 
century-old  trees  bordered  the  road  for 
a  kilometer  or  more.  He  repeated,  mere- 
ly amusing.  Wrought-iron  gates  stood 
open,  and  a  graveled  driveway  narrowed 
far  ahead  in  a  tunnel  of  shade  under 
aged  olive  trees.  The  creamy  blossoms 
were  falling;  men  stood  aside,  their 
barrows  partly  full  of  withered  petals. 
Between  gnarled  olive-trunks  the  vistas 
of  orcliard  were  opening  and  shutting. 
Forelady — the  word  itself  was  amusing. 

Then  lawns  were  smooth  in  sunshine, 
and  flowers  sped  past  in  a  colored  stream. 
The  car  stopped,  its  motor's  hum  re- 
placed by  a  splashing  of  fountains.     The 
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chauffeur  stood  like  an  image,  gloved 
hand  on  the  door,  and  Jean  Jacques  felt 
above  him  the  sky's  immensity  flawed 
by  the  bulk  of  a  stone  house.  Gray 
stone,  green  ivy,  balconies  and  flowers 
against  the  sky;  a  terrace,  Chinese  serv- 
ants, and  Mrs.  Smith  stepping  un- 
changed from  his  memory  of  her. 
Dignified,  simple,  kindly,  a  touch  of  the 
imperious  in  her  lips  and  in  waves  of 
gray  hair  worn  like  a  crown,  she  came 
forward.     "My  dear  boy — " 

The  house  was  itself  a  welcome. 
After  his  homelessness,  his  journeys  so  far 
from  France,  he  felt  that  in  a  sense  he 
had  returned  to  his  own  place.  Details 
were  novel,  but  essentially  this  great 
Californian  ranch  and  his  property  in 
Normandy  were  the  same.  The  ruler's 
unquestioned  dignity  was  in  these 
spacious  rooms  shaded  from  the  brilliant 
alien  sunlight ;  shut  out  by  massive  walls 
was  the  happy  clamor  of  harvest-time — 
noises  made  by  toiling  men  and  animals, 
shouts  of  peasants'  children. 

He  was  not  wholly  sorry  that  Eliza- 
beth was  not  here.  He  expected  the 
finesse  which  had  not  cut  short  her  visit 
to  friends  because  of  his  early  arrival; 
to  have  done  so  would  have  shown  eager- 
ness, a  disregard  of  nuances.  Next  week 
she  would  come  home  and  there  would 
be  a  house-party  of  young  people,  her 
guests.  (Admirable,  he  thought;  he 
would  meet  her  in  her  own  atmosphere, 
among  the  strangers  who  were  her 
friends.)  Meanwhile  he  was  content  to 
be  alone  with  her  mother;  he  had  always 
enjoyed  the  company  of  older  women. 
(Also,  one  learns  much  about  a  girl  from 
observing  her  mother,  who  is  what  the 
girl  will  become.) 

In  Mrs.  Smith  he  saw,  simply,  the 
grande  dame.  He  perceived  that  the 
activities  of  the  whole  valley  in  this 
harried  season  rested  upon  her  will  and 
judgment;  he  admired  her  quiet,  decisive 
efficiency.  She  received  weather  fore- 
casts and  market  reports  by  radio;  she 
had  a  private  telephone  wire  to  San 
Francisco.  On  the  stairs  in  the  morn- 
ings he  met  the  foreman  coming  to  re- 


port and  to  receive  orders.  The  weather 
suddenly  grew  hotter;  in  an  afternoon 
the  cherries'  ripening  became  a  frenzy; 
telegrams  were  sent,  the  working  force 
expanded,  work  speeded,  and  that  day 
four  train-loads  of  fruit  were  shipped. 
Four  express  trains,  iced,  leaving  this 
hidden  valley  for  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Jean  Jacques  was  staggered.  That 
afternoon  Mrs.  Smith  walked  with  him 
under  her  fig  trees,  unperturbed. 

The  fig  trees  were  unique;  five  trees 
whose  foliage  overspread  an  acre.  Their 
boughs,  touching  the  gray  earth  to  root 
and  rise  again,  were  gray  columns  in  the 
dusk.  The  light  that  penetrated  their 
leaves  was  green  as  sea- water.  "My 
husband's  father  planted  these  in  '42," 
Mrs.  Smith  said. 

He  liked  the  true  pride  and  simplicity 
with  which   she   spoke  O'f  her  family. 
This  was  the  aristocrat,  aware  of  real 
values    and   careless    of    cheaper   ones. 
Elizabeth's  grandfather  had  come  into 
California  with  a  party  of  five  hundred 
Mexicans  and  Indians.     "He  was  the 
only  white  man . ' '     The  Mexican  govern- 
ment had  tried  to  stop  them,  holding 
them  at  El  Paso  until  their  food  was 
exhausted.     He    had    taken    command 
and  they  escaped  into  Utah,  reaching 
the  mountains  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
They   were    starving    and   lost    in   the 
snow-filled  passes.     The  Utah  Indians 
prepared  to  attack  them;  he  parleyed 
with  the  chiefs,  made  them  his  friends, 
and  they  gave  his  men  food  and  guides. 
"He  brought  every  man  safely  into  San 
Diego  in  the  spring."     In  San  Diego 
there  was  a  plot  against  the  Governor's 
life;  he  saved  the   Governor  and  was 
given,    in    gratitude,    a    land   grant   of 
twenty  square  miles — this  valley.     "He 
swam  a  hundred  cattle  across  Carquinez 
Straits  to  get  them  here;  herded  them 
into   the   sea   and   across,   himself,   on 
horseback.     There  were  no  boats  then, 
of    course,    nor    roads."     The    Indians 
built  his  house,  its  walls  still  a  part  of 
this    one.     The    Mexicans    hated    this 
solitary   American   who   invaded   their 
country;    there   were   battles,    wars — a 
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lost  epic  of  adventures.  Once  he  was 
driven  to  the  hills,  his  house  burned. 
"The  walls,  of  course,  stood."  He  rode 
to  the  capital  in  Monterey  and  forced 
the  Governor  of  Mexican  California  to 
pay  his  losses.  "Then — he  must  have 
had  a  grim  humor — he  made  the  Gov- 
ernor himself  ride  up  here  and  help 
herd  the  scattered  cattle  back  into  his 
valley." 

Jean  Jacques  thought  of  old  tales  of 
the  founding  of  his  own  family.  Thus 
they  might  have  been  told  by  his  an- 
cestress who  defended  her  husband's 
besieged  castle  while  he  was  gone  to  the 
Crusades.  The  aged  fig  trees  had  a 
meaning  for  him,  rooted  in  such  mem- 
ories; they  made  a  pool  of  though tful- 
ness.  The  fierce  sunlight  of  this  foreign 
country  beat  unavailing  against  the 
barrier  of  tbeir  leaves;  the  noise  of 
wagons,  of  thudding  boxes,  the  shouts 
of  men  in  the  orchards  came  faintly 
here.  "  Elizabeth  loves  these  old  trees." 
Mrs.  Smith's  face  was  serene;  he  felt  in 
her  a  tenseness  of  nerves,  controlled — 
a  great  lady. 

While  they  walked  beneath  magnolias 
that  spilled  perfume  from  gigantic 
blossoms,  he  mentioned  his  desire  to 
see  the  cherry-packing.  "I  am  myself 
a  farmer,  you  know,  madame."  She 
smiled  at  him. 

"J  he  fruit  trees  laid  their  shadows  on 
the  powdered  earth,  each  shadow  cut  out 
precisely  by  the  sun's  sharp  light.  The 
air  was  a  quiver  of  heat.  Down  the 
orchard  rows  in  diminishing  perspective 
ladders  leaned,  men  climbed,  tin  pails 
shot  gleams  like  daggers.  Tlie  cherries' 
scent  was  sweet  and  warm.  "Did  Miss 
Elizabeth's  grandfather  plant  orchards, 
too?" 

"Oh,  no.  My  mother  imported  the 
first  cherry  trees  into  California,  brought 
them  around  the  Horn." 

He  knew  the  story  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
mother,  had  met  some  of  her  relatives 
in  England — a  good  family.  Widowed, 
with  three  small  children,  she  had  come 
to  California  with  her  brother  in  '49  and 
had  taken  a  fortune  from  the  gold-fields. 


"She  was  unusual  in  many  ways,  your 
mother,  madame." 

Their  glances  met,  but  the  sun-dazzle 
was  in  his  eyes.  Had  his  remark  been 
indiscreet  .f^  But  why  should  he  have 
such  a  thought?  Mrs.  Smith  said 
with  simplicity,  "She  was,  I  think." 
The  hammers'  staccato  was  loud  now. 
"These  are  the  packing  sheds." 

Heat  smoldered  under  the  low  long 
roof.  Hundreds  of  shoulders  were  bent 
in  rows,  hundreds  of  girls'  hands  flying 
over  cherries  and  boxes  on  inclined 
tables.  In  a  corner  the  Japanese  car- 
penters, like  automatons,  handled  and 
nailed  thin  boards  that  became  cherry 
boxes  as  though  by  a  conjuror's  trick. 
But  the  hammers'  noise  was  insignifi- 
cant; it  was  silence  that  struck  the  at- 
tention— the  silence  of  hundreds  in  a 
frenzy  of  work,  concentrated,  hurrying, 
in  the  dusk,  the  heat,  the  heavy  smell 
of  cherries.  Here  and  there  a  cry, 
"Cherries!  Cherries  here!"  was  like  the 
cry  of  a  common  hypnosis.  "  Cherries ! " 
The  bare  earth  was  silent  under  the  bare 
feet  of  running  boys.  Red  cherries  went 
to  the  tables,  full  boxes  came  back. 
"Cherries!" 

In  France,  he  thought,  there  is  talk 
and  laughter  and  singing;  we  arrange 
the  fruit  in  baskets  with  its  own  green 
leaves.     We  are  not  eflScient — 

A  girl  walked  alert  behind  the  packers. 
Short  skirt,  straight  white  blouse,  dark 
hair  on  a  proud  head.  He  had  not  re- 
membered that  she  was  here.  His  in- 
terest was  entirely  in  the  cherry-packing, 
he  repeated,  while  she  came  toward  him. 

"Miss  Allen  is  in  charge  here." 

The  gray  glance  came  from  Mrs. 
Smith's  face  to  his.  She  was  pale,  a 
damp  tendril  of  hair  clung  to  her  fore- 
head. "  Would  you  like  me  to  show  you 
the  work?"  He  felt  her  gay  vital- 
ity; she  was  the  dynamo  driving 
these  hundreds  of  girls.  Olive  Spanish 
faces,  heavy-browed  Italian,  nondescript 
American,  changed  when  she  passed, 
touching  them  with  her  good-nature, 
renewing  their  energy-  with  hers.  Her 
voice  to  him   was   bright,   impersonal. 
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"A  cherry  has  two  sides,  did  you  know 
that?  Each  cherry's  packed  with  the 
round  side  down,  because  the  box  is 
turned  over  after  it's  packed — the  bot- 
tom becomes  the  top.  Ten  cherries  in 
every  row,  ten  rows  in  each  half-box — 
the  rows  must  be  perfectly  straight 
across,  perfectly  straight  diagonally. 
So  the  girls  must  pick  out  cherries  ex- 
actly the  same  size  for  each  row.  And,  of 
course,  exactly  the  same  color  for  every 
layer.  They  get  two  cents  and  a  half 
for  every  ten-pound  box — " 

She  had  revived  his  unreasonable 
anger.  Unreasonable,  because  he  had 
come  to  see  the  packing,  and  she  was 
explaining  it.  Absurd,  he  told  himself, 
feeling  a  tension  here  which  could  only 
be  his  own  causeless  annoyance.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  bored.  He  had  been  tactless, 
he  should  have  come  here  with  the  fore- 
man. *'The  boxes  then  go  to  be  ex- 
amined and  checked;  of  course  if  there's 
been  a  mistake  in  packing  there's  a  de- 
duction from  the  girl's  wages.  (Careful, 
my  dear;  that  cherry's  too  red),"  she 
said  over  a  bent  shoulder.  "  The  work's 
fun,  really,  and  the  pay's  good;  two 
dollars  a  day,  or  more.  I  made  two 
seventy-five  myself,  once."  Mrs.  Smith 
was  pale;  it  was  this  heat.  He  must 
express  his  interest,  his  thanks,  and  go. 

The  fresh  air  was  good.  Strolling  to 
the  house,  he  and  Mrs.  Smith  talked  of 
shipping  and  of  labor — American  prob- 
lems were  interesting.  It  had  been  an 
experience.  He  was  still  disturbed. 
So  susceptible?  he  mocked  himself.  No; 
this  was  not  the  inevitable  light  response 
to  a  girl's  attraction.  Her  face  re- 
mained in  his  mind.  He  felt  her  in- 
dependence yet,  and  it  exasperated  him. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  coquetry  in  her, 
but — incredibly — she  was  all  feminine. 
He  would  not  think  of  her  any  more. 

That  evening  he  leaned  on  the  coping 
of  his  balcony  and  thought  of  her. 
Orchards  and  dark  hills  were  quiet  in 
moonlight,  the  air  was  cool.  A  bell 
rang  twice;  curfew  in  the  packers'  camp 
where  she  was.  The  merriment  of 
banjos  and  voices  subsided;  there  were 


scattering  last  calls,  and  canvas  walls 
became  translucent  as  lamps  were 
lighted.  Within  an  open  window  of  the 
house  Mrs.  Smith  was  telephoning,  her 
words  indistinct,  urgent.  He  heard, 
"Elizabeth,  ask—" 

He  had  no  intention  of  insulting  this 
house  by  a  light  affair  with  one  of  the — 
A  forelady,  he  realized,  was  not  precisely 
a  servant.  No  matter;  he  was  firm. 
And  a  serious  attachment  was  unthink- 
able; he  intended  to  be  a  devoted  hus- 
band. A  modern  young  man,  refusing 
to  make  a  manage  de  convenance,  he  must 
abandon  its  implied  liberty.  Love  in 
marriage  involves  a  man's  honor.  His 
every  serious  thought  would  be  faithful 
to  his  wife. 

Why  did  this  girl  arouse  in  him  an 
emotion  he  had  felt  only  for  Elizabeth, 
so  much  less  strongly,  when  they  were 
children? 

His  lungs  contracted.  A  shadow  on  a 
tent  wall  had  for  an  instant  resembled 
hers.     Sacre  bleu! 

A  man's  voice  spoke  in  the  orchard's 
shadows.  "  I'll  carry  that,  give  it  here ! " 
it  said  roughly.  Then  more  gently, 
"Why  wouldn't  you  tell  me  good-night, 
you  little  bum!  Sore?"  A  girl's  voice 
murmured — a  voice  like  hers!  "Oh, 
say,  girir'  The  protest  was  alarmed. 
"Why,  say — why — you  darn  little  id- 
iot— "  There  was  a  wail  and  a  tremu- 
lous wooing  in  this  strange  roughness. 
"You  know  darn  well  I — " 

The  unheard  words  filled  the  night. 
"I  love  you — love  you — "  The  light 
that  shimmered  on  hills  and  whispering 
orchards,  the  vast  sky,  the  silent  night, 
meant  only  a  longing  for  the  beauty  of 
one  girl's  face. 

"Am  I  an  imbecile?"  Jean  Jacques 
asked  fiercely,  in  the  sanity  of  electric 
light. 

Next  day  he  would  have  heard  with 
pleasure  that  Elizabeth  had  sent  him  a 
message  when  telephoning  to  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Smith  said  nothing.  The  heat  was 
continuing,  and  with  it  the  accelerated 
speed  of  harvest.  She  bore  the  strain 
superbly,  revealing  it  only  in  a  nervous 
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tension  he  could  feel  rather  than  see. 
Her  executive  skill  arranged  that  most 
of  her  day  was  given  placidly  to  him, 
but  he  felt  the  tension.  His  own  nerves 
tightened  in  s\Tnpathy  with  the  effort 
that,  day  by  day,  victoriously  met  the 
rush  of  the  cherries'  ripening.  Each 
night  more  lights  shone  on  the  hill  where 
the  migratory  pickers  slept  in  their 
blankets;  the  road  from  Santa  Rita  was 
black  in  the  mornings  with  more  men 
coming.  The  gates  were  closed  now; 
wagons  were  checked  out  and  in.  The 
packers  worked  through  every  hour  of 
daylight.  He  was  glad  to  be  seeing  this 
spectacle,  pleased  that  he  was  learning 
to  understand  Elizabeth's  admirable 
mother  so  well. 

"Yes,  EUzabeth  is  very  like  me." 
They  sat  on  the  terrace  after  dinner,  and 
he  had  spoken  of  the  portrait  in  the  room 
behind  them.  The  one  light  illuminated 
it,  and  smiling  from  the  shadows  it 
evoked  the  almost  tangible  presence  of 
the  girl  he  had  come  so  far  to  meet  again 
— broad  brow,  chiseled  nose,  imperious 
lips  and  chin,  the  young  face  of  her 
mother.  '*I  am  glad  she  resembles  me 
in  mind  and  character,"  Mrs.  Smith 
said  simply,  "because  I  have  no  son." 

Her  vast  responsibilities  would  one 
day  be  left,  confidently,  to  Elizabeth. 
Jean  Jacques  inherited  no  such  domain. 

The  coffee  service  disappeared  in  the 
hands  of  a  servant  quiet  as  a  shadow. 
Cigarettes  appeared  at  the  elbow,  flame 
touched  the  English  one  he  chose.  This 
was  the  household  in  which  Elizabeth 
had  learned  the  duties  of  a  household's 
mistress;  food  and  service  perfection  in 
simplicity,  coffee  a  memory  to  be  pro- 
longed. He  liked  the  deference  to  one's 
country's  laws  expressed  by  the  absence 
of  wines  and  liqueurs. 

This  was  the  moment  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  speak  to  Elizabeth  of  marriage. 
Two  days  more,  and  she  would  come 
home — with  other  guests.  When  he  had 
spoken  he  would  have  an  ally;  ]\Irs. 
Smith's  eyes  upon  him  were  maternal. 
And  with  a  gust  of  irritation  he  wished 
to  finish  this,  get  it  settled,  done.     He 


had  leaned  forward  to  speak,  and  now  he 
covered  his  pause  by  dropping  the 
cigarette's  ash.  He  was  asking  himself, 
Why.^  and  the  tap  of  the  cigarette  was 
heard  in  the  silence.  Why  this  irrita- 
tion, this  haste?  No;  this  was  not  good 
enough;  he  would  not  commit  himself  to 
marriage  because  he  could  not  otherwise 
quite  forget  another  girl's  face. 

The  pause  had  been  imperceptible;  he 
said,  "I  quite  understand  your  feeling, 
madame,"  and  the  opportune  moment 
was  rejected.  A  little  later  he  saw  that 
Mrs.  Smith  was  tired. 

The  hour  was  too  early  for  sleep.  In 
his  rooms  he  glanced  through  the  few 
excellently  chosen  books,  noticed  that 
the  copy  of  Racine  was  Elizabeth's, 
smiled  at  a  witty  comment  on  a  margin. 
He  could  not  read,  and  while  he  smoked 
on  the  balcony  he  did  not  enjoy  his 
thoughts. 

]\Iidnight,  said  the  watch  on  his  wrist. 
This  moonlight  was  as  strong  as  moon- 
light in  Algiers.  The  valley  lay  asleep 
in  it,  the  last  campfire  ashes,  the  last 
lamp  extinguished.  No,  there  was  a 
flicker  in  the  orchards  by  the  packing 
sheds.  So  much  was  strange,  here. 
Suddenly  an  arc  of  light  appeared  in  a 
shadow;  he  heard  voices — a  command,  a 
dangerous  response.  The  first  voice 
was  a  woman's;  now  it  uttered  a  low  cry. 
The  lawn  was  not  four  meters  below  his 
balcony. 

As  his  feet  struck  turf  he  thought,  I 
have  no  weapon,  what  can  I  do.^  Run- 
ning, he  said,  I  make  a  fool  of  myself. 
Soft  earth  clutched  at  his  feet,  he  seemed 
lost  in  repetitions  of  tree-trunk  and 
shadow.  He  believed  that,  incredibly, 
he  had  mistaken  the  direction,  when  the 
packing  shed  abruptly  rose  before  him. 
A  flashlight  blinded  him.  Mary  Allen 
said,  "Oh,  you!'''  and  blinding  darkness 
struck  his  eyeballs. 

The  fliishlight  bored  into  the  shed's 
shadow;  two  men  stood  arrested  in  it. 
"Go  right  on  I"  she  said,  "I've  still  got 
you  covered."  The  men  sullenly  tram- 
pled underfoot  some  dwindling  spirals  of 
smoke.     The   flashlight   followed   them 
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along  the  shed's  wall.  Low-browed, 
dh'ty,  uiishiiven,  they  resembled  gorillas. 
The  shed's  wall  was  scorehed.  One  of 
the  men  whined  that  his  coat  was  mined, 
his  liands  bnrned.  Mary  Allen  said, 
"You're  damn  lucky  the  shed  isn't." 

The  last  quiver  of  smoke  was  stamped 
out.  The  men  stood  lini]).  The  whin- 
ing one  begged,  *VLady,  I'm  starving,  the 
agency  took  my  last  cent  for  a  job  here, 
an'  you  slannned  the  gates  in  my  face. 
Lady,  so  help  me,  1  got  a  sick  wife,  and 
my  babies — '* 

"Try  and  tell  that  to  a  jury.  You 
had  money  for  kerosene."  Silence. 
The  other  man  spoke,  defiant.  "A 
man's  got  a  right  to  a,  job,  ain't  he? 
That's  all  we  asked,  honest  day's  pay  for 
honest — " 

"Shut  uj).  Now  I  mean  what  /  say. 
I'll  have  the  shcritt"  here  at  sunrise.  If 
you're  in  the  valley  then,  that's  tlie  end 
of  you.  Get  that.f^  I  can  identify  you. 
Now  go.     Quick." 

There  was  something  obscene  in  their 
cringing  haste.  Human  baseness  is 
sickening;  to  know  that  Mary  AHen  saw 
it  was  revolting  to  Jean  Jacques,  he 
wished  to  cover  her  eyes.  He  saw  the 
revolver  in  her  dr()()])ing  hand.  "  Well," 
she  said,  "That's  that." 

They  were  walking  in  the  driveway, 
toward  the  packers'  tents.  "So  it  was 
nothing  to  do,  really — they're  cowards. 
What  were  you  doing  there?" 

He  said,  "J  heard  you,  and  came." 

"I  hope  nobody  else  heard."  She 
spoke  steadily,  but  he  had  taken  her 
arm,  he  felt  her  trembling.  "  It  wasn't 
the  watchmen's  faull.  I'hings  like  that 
will  ha[)|)en,  when — 1  mean,  on  a  ranch 
like  this."  She  was  feminine,  soft  and 
feminine,  after  all.  Wi.'v  dark  head  was 
no  higher  than  his  eyes.  Life  was  sweet, 
sweet  and  precarious;  she  was  sweet, 
unuttcirably.  They  talked  as  though 
nothing  were  happening.  He  felt  her 
trembling,  as  he  was  trembling.  Their 
st(;ps  faJlcTcd. 

JI(;  held  all  gra,e<',  all  harmony,  in  !iis 
arms.  Her  lip's  mcvt  his  with  tenderness 
and  candor;  their  kiss  was  like  burying 


the   face   in   flow^ers.     Their   happiness 
was  beauty. 

Faintly  his  forgotten  self  ^^as  shout- 
ing; he  would  not  listen,  and  the  shout 
was  suddenly  loud.  }]liat  arc  yon 
doing?  His  arms  relaxed.  Against  his 
will  they  woidd  have  held  her  more 
fiercely  then,  but  she  too  had  remem- 
bered. They  looked  at  each  other; 
there  were  no  words.  After  she  had 
turned  and  left  him  he  thought  in  words. 

For  an  instant  he  was  savinl  by  a.  sense 
of  unreality,  could  have  believed  that 
he  was  dreaming.  His  gaze  was  drawn 
upward  slowly;  he  saw-  Mrs.  Smith's 
white  face  looking  down  at  him  from  her 
balcony.     She,  too,  had  not  slept. 

At  dawn  he  knew  what  to  do.  Eliza- 
beth's mother  was  femme  du  inondi%  and 
his  friend.  A  confession  of  his  bewilder- 
ing emotion,  an  expression  of  his  sincere 
ho[)e  that  all  would  be  well  when  Eliza- 
beth came,  a  statement  of  his  views  on 
marriage  these  would  clear  tlie  situa- 
tion. In  reality,  whal  had  happened? 
Nothing.     He  r(^[)(\ited,  nothing. 

He  was  pre])ared  to  meet.  Mrs.  Smith. 
He  had  not  been  yyrcpared  to  see  on  \wv 
face  the  marks  of  a,  strain  so  exhaust ing. 
Her  skin  seemed  dried  by  fever  and  the 
rouge  was  fading  on  her  cheeks.  He 
felt  remorse;  his  fault  had  made  this 
necessity  of  laying  his  tnnibles  upon  her 
burdened  mind.  She  gave  him  a,  smile 
of  friendliness  and  c()m])rehensi()n,  and 
])oured  his  cod'ee.  'I'he  breakfast  table 
was  set  in  a  little  court  between  the 
house  and  hills,  a  pea,cefnl  place  wheie 
ivy  was  green  and  water  j>layed  in  a 
wall-fountain.  He  defirred  serions  talk 
until  eigarettes  wer(^  lighlx d. 

"I  thiidv,  madame,  yon  will  know  with 
what  sifieerity  I  beg  yon  to  forgive, 
to      " 

Her  comprehension  eaine  to  reassnre 
him.      "My    (hsir     boy,     of    comse 
\Ur  smile  forgave  more  than  he  would 
have  wish(Ml  to  be  forgiven.      ''  It  is  only 
young  girls  who  ex|)eel  the  iinpossihle.  ' 

Tliis  (jnality  of  her  smile  made  him 
pause.  The  truth  wonid  be  more  difli- 
eult  to  tell   her  than   Ik-  had  ex|)eet<ML 
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She  said,  "But^ — as  an  older  woman, 
your  friend — I  must  speak  frankly. 
You  have  been  .  .  .  misled,  I  fear,  by  a 
girl  who  is  not  quite  .  .  .  scrupulous. 
You  know  how  painful  it  is  to  say  this  of 
my  sister's  daughter.  But  for  your 
sake — " 

Self-protection  was  trained  to  an  art 
in  him ;  nothing  but  deferential  attention 
appeared  on  his  face.  His  gaze  was  on 
his  lean  hand,  busy  with  the  cigarette. 

"I  must  tell  you  that,  whatever  she 
has  said  to  you,  her  motive  can  only  have 
been  most — most  unkind,  even  malicious. 
The  estrangement  with  my  sister  Jane 
was  a  very  great  sorrow  to  me.  When 
she  was  dying  I  assured  her  that  her 
daughters  would  be  as  dear  to  me  as  my 
own.  That  comforted  her,  I  think,  and 
I  have  tried — have  made  every  effort. 
But — "  Her  hands  expressed  hopeless 
defeat. 

An  automatic  courtesy  supported  him. 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Smith—" 

"Every  family  has  these  tragedies,  of 
misunderstanding,  of  ingratitude,  of — 
really,  of  hate." 

He  murmured,  "Most  unfortunate 
.  .  .  regrettable  ..." 

"The  truth  is  that  there  was  never  the 
slightest  question  of  my  dear  mother's 
sanity." 

His  mind  awoke  to  that.  His  whole 
life  had  trained  him  to  maintain  a 
poiislied  surface  himself  and  to  disregard 
it  in  others — to  be  constantly  alert  to 
hidden  meanings,  to  suspect  in  every 
denial  a  concealed  truth.  Insanity  in 
this  family.^  He  met  Mrs.  Smith's  eyes 
with  a  look  of  trouble  candidly  confided 
to  her.  "I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  you  by 
speaking  of  it,"  he  said.     "But — " 

"But  of  course,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
the  truth,"  she  said  simply.  "Nothing 
but  the  malice  of  Jane's  daughters  makes 
it  painful  to  me."  (He  saw  in  her  the 
confidence  he  himself  had  felt  earlier; 
she  relied  upon  his  point  of  view  to  sup- 
port her.  He  thought,  she  has  prepared 
this  speech,  in  the  night,  fearful,  having 
seen  us  together.)  "My  mother  was 
remarkable  for  her  sagacity,  her  intelli- 


gence, her  force  of  character.  You 
know  that  she  and  her  brother  took 
nearly  two  million  dollars  in  gold  from 
the  mines?  My  uncle  died  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  she  drove  to  Santa  Rita, 
alone,  with  that  gold  in  the  wagon. 
Santa  Rita  was  a  stage-post  then,  all  this 
was  wild  country.  She  bought  half  this 
valley  from  my  husband's  father  and  set 
out  cherries.  She  was  the  only  Ameri- 
can in  California  then  who  saw  the 
future,  had  the  intelligence  and  courage 
to  plant  orchards.  Until  the  day  she 
died  she  managed  them  herself — a  re- 
markable woman,  a  remarkable  mind. 
But  unfortunately  she  had  the  English 
idea  of  inheritance.  Her  will  left  her 
entire  property  to  my  brother  Tom, 
left  Jane  and  me  utterly  dependent  on 
him." 

She  saw,  he  knew,  nothing  but  sym- 
pathy in  his  eyes.  She  moistened  her 
lips.  "Jane — you  couldn't  understand 
this,  you  don't  know  Protestants — Jane 
would  do  nothing.  The  commandment 
in  the  Bible,  *  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,'  she  completely  misunderstood 
it.  She  said  the  Lord  would  provide  for 
us.  But  I — I  have  always  been  practical 
in  worldly  affairs." 

He  smiled.  "In  worldly  affairs  it  is 
stupid  to  be  otherwise." 

"  Exactly.  Jane  was  w^hat  is  called  an 
impractical  Christian.  She  would  not 
help  me.  You  see,  one  had  to  consider 
the  American  law.  You  cannot  imag- 
ine its  stupidities!  The  attorneys — 
But  you  must  understand  that  in 
this  country  these  legal  matters  are  the 
emptiest  formalities,  they  do  not  pretend 
to  be  fact.  No  one,  no  one,  for  an 
instant  doubted  the  fact  of  my  mother's 
sanity.  But  she  was  unusual.  Purely 
from  a  legal  standpoint,  there  was  evi- 
tlence  that  could  have  been  used  to  set 
aside  the  will.  It  was  not  used;  the 
whole  affair  was  settled  out  of  court, 
quite  satisfactorily.  My  only  grief  was 
Jane's  attitude.  She  abandoned  me 
absolutely.  I  told  her  then  that  she 
would  be  sorry.  And  in  time  she  came 
here,  begging  me  to  let  her  work  in  my 
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orchards.  How  could  I?  Impossible — 
one's  own  sister." 

"But,  naturally  impossible,  madame!" 

"I  would  have  done  anything  else, 
would  have  taken  her  into  my  own  home. 
But  poverty  is  so  embittering.  Her 
girls  have  always  been  bitter  toward  me, 
in  spite  of  every  effort.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  deeply  it  grieves  Elizabeth 
and  me  to  know  that  they  will  not  let  us 
help  them,  that  they  even  hate  us,  wish 
to  do  us  harm." 

"Indeed,  I  understand."  His  tone 
was  still  one  of  complete  sympathy 
with  her,  the  color  was  returning  to 
her  cheeks.  "I  quite  understand,  ma- 
dame." 

Alone  in  his  rooms,  he  struck  his  fore- 
head in  amazement.  An  abyss  at  his 
feet,  and  what  had  saved  him?  The 
mistake  of  a  woman  so  clever  that  her 
cleverness  became  stupid.  The  mistake 
of  a  woman  so  sordidly  unscrupulous 
that,  fundamentally,  she  believed  in, 
relied  upon,  unscrupulousness  in  others ! 
What  irony.  In  the  writing  desk  he 
found  cablegram  blanks  and,  sitting 
down,  he  wrote  a  few  unimportant  words 
to  his  mother,  in  English.  His  use  of 
English  by  cable  was  an  old  signal  that 
his  mother  knew. 

There  was  an  hour  between  tea-time 
and  dinner  when  he  was  free.  As  he 
strolled  from  the  terrace  across  the 
lawns  he  maintained  his  composure  by 
repeating  the  remark  of  a  brother  officer 
in  Algiers:  The  only  value  of  a  woman  is 
le  cadre,  the  frame,  the  atmosphere  with 
which  she  surrounds  herself. 

Le  cadre!  This  place  in  which  Mary 
Allen  lived  was  an  untidy  camp — shelters 
of  patched  and  dingy  canvas,  rusty 
cookstoves,  bed-covers  airing.  It  was 
deserted  now  save  for  a  group  of  infants 
and  a  woman  giving  the  breast  to  her 
baby.  The  packers  were  working  over- 
time. She  was  in  the  hot  shed,  walking 
up  and  down  all  day,  pale,  gay,  en- 
couraging the  driven  workers,  watching 
an  endless  stream  of  cherries— "  Careful, 
my  dear,  that  one's  too  red."  Le 
cadre!    My  friend  was  wrong,  utterly 


wrong,  he  said  to  himself.  But  it  is  im- 
possible that  I  marry  her.     Impossible. 

"Hello,  it's  you!"  she  said.  She  had 
come  out  of  a  tent,  stood  there  looking 
at  him.  Her  face  was  worn  by  fatigue, 
and  he  saw  with  a  pang  how  the  hair  lay 
damp  on  her  forehead.  Was  he  going 
pale,  like  a  boy?  "Good  evening, 
mademoiselle.  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
you  here." 

"No."  They  walked  on  between  the 
tents.  "One  of  the  girls  fainted.  I 
stayed  with  her  a  few  minutes.  She's 
resting  now." 

They  stood  in  an  open  space  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp.  Staggering  infants, 
fingers  in  mouths,  watched  them  from  a 
little  distance.  What  could  he  say  to 
her?  Her  gaze  was  as  honest  as  the 
daylight  that  showed  her  weariness. 
"I'm  glad  I  saw  you,  Mr.—  "  She 
laughed  gaily  at  herself.  "I  really 
don't  know  what  one  calls  a  count,  I 
never  met  one  before.  But  anyway, 
I'm  glad,  because  I  want  to  explain 
about  last  night.  You  mustn't  get  a 
wrong  impression  of  American  girls 
because  I  kissed  you,  that  way,  when  I 
hardly  knew  you.  I  was  excited — those 
migratories,  and  the  moonlight,  or 
something.  You  are  awfully  good-look- 
ing. So  it  just  happened.  I  don't 
mean  I'm  sorry.  Only  I  wanted  you  to 
know  it  isn't — that  I  don't  usually — 
And  I  told  Bob  all  about  it." 

His  mind  stammered;  he  had  no 
equipment  with  which  to  meet  this. 
"Bob?" 

"  Bob  Anderson.  The  ranch  foreman. 
We're  going  to  get  married  as  soon  as  the 
season's  over."  Her  eyes  did  not  falter 
nor  her  color  change. 

He  heard  himself  saying,  "My  felicita- 
tions, mademoiselle."  Irony  is  always  a 
refuge.  "And  what  did  Mr.  Anderson 
say?" 

"Oh,  he  didn't  Kke  it  much.  But  of 
course  he  knows  me.  I  wouldn't  be 
marrying  him  if  he  didn't.  He  under- 
stood how  it  was." 

There  was  nothing  to  say. 

"I  hope  you  understand,  too." 
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"My  dear  Miss  Allen — you  gave  me 
happiness.  I  shall  always  remember 
it." 

There  was  wisdom  in  her  smile  and 
humor  quite  innocent  of  irony.  "It  was 
beautiful,"  she  admitted.  But  her  smile 
was  unjust  to  him;  he  would  not  forget 
her  beauty.  It  was  no  trick  of  eye  and 
brow,  no  line  of  chin,  for  in  these  she  did 
not  at  all  resemble  her  cousin.  There 
was  in  her  the  intangible  beauty  he  had 
crossed  an  ocean  to  find ;  it  called  to  him 
now  across  the  greater  space  between 
her  life  and  his.  He  kissed  her  hand. 
"Believe  me,  mademoiselle,  I  wish  you 
from  my  heart  every  happiness." 

His  mother's  cablegram  was  impera- 
tive. He  must  return  to  France  at 
once.  To  Mrs.  Smith  he  said,  "But  I 
am  desolate,  madame ! "  Her  words  and 
manner  were  as  suitable  as  his  own. 
He  regretted  most  deeply  that  he  must 
end  this  happy  visit  before  seeing  Eliza- 
beth. "Elizabeth  will  be  sorry,  too," 
Elizabeth's  mother  said.  Her  lips  were 
gray  for  a  moment,  but  her  composure 
did  not  fail.  What  a  woman!  What  a 
pity  that  so  many  qualities  did  not  in- 
clude a  feeling  for  essential  values.  A 
woman  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
destroy  her  own  family,  to  slander  her 
mother,  to  stain  with  false  reports  her 
own  clean  birth  and  that  of  her  children, 


for  money —  No,  he  did  not  wish  to 
marry  the  woman  she  must  have  formed 
in  her  daughter. 

Hospitality  surrounded  him  to  the 
last.  By  telephone,  his  place  was  re- 
served on  an  overland  train ;  an  automo- 
bile would  take  him  to  Sacramento. 
On  the  terrace  he  stooped  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  hand — a  firm,  relentless  hand, 
though  old.  She  looked,  this  morning, 
much  older  than  the  woman  who  had 
met  him  on  this  terrace  a  week  ago. 
"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  madame, 
and  au  revoir!" 

She  also  said,  "Au  revoir,"  but  she 
knew  that  it  was  finished.  The  car 
moved  down  the  driveway  and  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  foliage  of  her  cen- 
tury-old olive  trees.  He  was  gone,  and 
she  did  not  know  why.  Had  he  not  be- 
lieved her.^  Had  Mary  Allen  been  the 
cleverer?  Though  no  one  else  could 
handle  the  packing  so  well,  the  girl 
would  not  be  given  work  another  season. 
But  the  thought  was  no  balm  for  this 
deep  wound,  this  deadly  gash  at  the  root 
of  her  life.  She  would  never  quite 
recover  from  it,  nor  ever  understand  it, 
for  she  was  not  like  Jane,  an  impracti- 
cal Christian.  She  had  never  believed 
the  promises  of  a  Book  which  says, 
"Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord; 
I  will  repay." 


MY  COUNTRYSIDE,  THEN  AND  NOW 

A  STUDY  IN  AMERICAN  EVOLUTION 

BY  MALCOLM  COWLEY 


IT  is  not  an  abstraction  for  politicians, 
a  capitalized  immensity  like  the 
Middle  West,  the  South,  New 
England,  the  Prairie  States.  My  coun- 
try is  tangible,  small,  immediate:  a 
Pennsylvania  valley,  or  rather  a  high 
tableland  cut  by  ravines,  lying  between 
Chestnut  Ridge  on  the  west  and  Laurel 
Hill  on  the  east  and  south.  By  climbing 
to  the  highest  branches  of  a  pine  tree  on 
the  knob  behind  our  barn,  one  can  sur- 
vey the  whole  of  my  country,  from  the 
one  steeple  of  Bethel  to  the  stone  house 
at  Nolo,  and  from  the  high  ground  in 
the  north,  around  Nicktown,  to  where, 
in  the  south,  the  coke-ovens  of  Vinton- 
dale  cut  the  horizon  with  a  wall  of  smoke. 
Last  summer,  after  twelve  years  of 
absence  broken  by  a  few  hasty  visits,  I 
returned  to  my  country  to  find  it  the 
same  and  not  the  same.  It  had  changed 
physically  and  socially;  it  had  changed  in 
fashions  peculiar  to  itself  and  in  other 
fashions  that  were  typical  of  a  whole 
cycle  in  American  rural  life. 

When  I  went  away,  in  1916,  it  had 
the  look  of  something  ravished  and  de- 
serted. The  Vinton  Lumber  Company 
had  cut  the  second-growth  pine,  the  first- 
growth  hemlock,  the  sugar-maple  and, 
leaving  birch  and  beech  as  unworthy  of 
attention,  had  torn  up  its  twenty  miles 
of  railroad  track  and  moved  into  Ken- 
tucky. Fires  had  followed  the  lumber- 
men, turning  thousands  of  acres  into 
black  meadows  where  ashes  stirred  in  the 
breeze  like  the  pollen  of  infernal  flowers. 
Mine-tipples  and  culm-banks  were  toad- 
stools on  the  bare  hills.     The  poisoned 


creeks  ran  orange  with  sulphur  water. 
It  was  as  if  my  country  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  an  invading  army  which  had 
wasted  the  resources  of  the  hills, 
ravaged  the  forests  with  fire  and  steel, 
fouled  the  waters,  and  now  was  slowly 
retiring,  without  booty. 

For  one  by  one,  the  settlers  were 
drifting  away.  Young  men,  the  flower 
of  their  generation,  tramped  off  to 
Pittsburgh  or  Johnstown  to  look  for 
work  in  the  mills.  Some  of  them  went 
farther  west.  They  helped  to  open  the 
new  mines  of  West  Virginia;  they  fol- 
lowed the  harvest  northward,  week  by 
week,  from  Oklahoma  into  Saskatche- 
wan; they  toiled  in  Oregon  sawmills  or 
Michigan  factories,  and  grew  into  land- 
less men,  trees  without  roots — the  home- 
less peasants  of  the  machine. 

My  country  was  becoming  a  region  of 
old  people  and  children.  The  minority 
of  young  men  who  stayed  behind  had 
yielded  to  the  yoke  of  women  and  the 
past;  or  rather,  their  future  had  been 
decided  in  a  fashion  somewhat  more 
casual.  There  were,  during  the  summer, 
barn  dances,  hay  rides,  church  festivals 
(pronounced  "festibbles  ")  and  picnics. 
In  winter  there  were  husking  bees  and 
sociables.  Chaperons  were  unknown. 
Boys  and  girls  drove  home  together, 
wrapped  in  lap  robes,  pressed  body  to 
body  in  narrow  sleighs.  Early  in  these 
essentially  puritan  lives  there  had  come 
one  or  two  years  of  candid  paganism. 
Soon  they  ended;  Vida  or  Irma  was  "in 
trouble  ";  there  was  generally  a  marriage; 
and  a  boy  of  nineteen,  kept  from  migra- 
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tion,  settled  down  to  his  father's  Hfe  of 
plowing  for  rye  in  September,  for  buck- 
wheat in  June;  of  cutting  mine-props  in 
winter  and,  as  time  went  on,  of  driving 
his  family  to  church,  with  his  six  or  eight 
children  crowded  in  a  surrey,  on  the 
circuit-rider's  alternate  Sundays.  What 
magnificent  families  they  raised  in  my 
country !  And  how  sallow  and  toothless 
the  women  were  at  thirty! 

Life  there  was  hard  and  in  its  essen- 
tials tragic.  Youth  was  a  hurried 
episode.  The  few  distractions  of  man- 
hood were  taken  seriously :  a  keg  of  beer, 
a  few  raucous  songs,  a  fight;  soon  a  man 
went  down;  the  victor  knelt  over  him, 
swinging  his  great  arms  rhythmically, 
like  a  reaper;  somewhere  in  the  crowd  a 
woman  was  screaming.  In  the  morning 
all  the  drinkers  except  one  would  return 
to  their  battle  against  starvation. 

It  was  a  battle  in  which  there  were 
many  casualties.  Men  died  in  acci- 
dents; men  died  in  the  mines,  under  a 
hundred  tons  of  rock,  or  in  the  woods 
under  a  fallen  tree;  there  were  w^omen 
who  had  outlived  four  husbands.  There 
were  men  who  had  killed  three  wives 
with  milking,  child-bearing,  housework. 
And  each  of  these  tragedies  was  purely 
a  family  affair.  Social  feeling  was  al- 
most lacking;  each  man  worked  alone, 
for  liis  own  salvation;  and  the  lack  of 
responsibility  to  the  community  was 
shown  in  bad  roads,  in  primitive  schools, 
in  trout  streams  poisoned  by  sawmills, 
in  churches  that  were  never  painted  or 
reshingled,  in  forest  fires  that  no  one 
bothered  to  fight. 

My  country  blossomed  a  little  in  its 
old  men.  Those  who  survived  the 
hardsliij)s  and  accidents  of  middle  age 
acquired  a  sort  of  exhausted  calm,  a 
faded  whiteness  like  that  of  rain-washed 
lilacs.  They  sat  in  the  sun,  whittling 
and  chewing  tobacco  with  an  air  of  un- 
alterable dignity.  They  talked,  choos- 
ing their  words  slowly,  in  the  drawling 
singsong  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains. 
My  country  has  no  dialect  of  its  own, 
but  it  has  a  verbal  melody  which  is  un- 
mistakable; and  the  speech  of  these  old 


men  was  a  sort  of  chant  that  rose  and 
fell  like  the  slow  Allegheny  ridges. 
They  spoke  of  the  days  when  the  hills 
were  covered  with  first-growth  pine, 
when  water  grist  mills  hummed  in  all 
the  valleys,  when  panthers  slunk  after 
white-tailed  deer,  when  every  creek  and 
run  (there  are  no  brooks  in  western 
Pennsylvania)  was  full  of  shadowy  trout. 

My  country,  for  all  its  unsocial  harsh- 
ness, for  all  its  emigrants,  had  then,  and 
still  preserves,  a  fund  of  local  patriotism 
which  is  symbolized  by  trout,  white 
pine,  and  deer.  The  old  men  used  to 
say,  "Them  days  we  alluz  come  home 
with  a  string  of  trout  as  heavy  as  a 
ham.  ...  I  c'n  mind  when  every  pine 
we  cut  would  saw  two  thousand  foot  of 
boards.  ...  It  was  nice,  I  tell  ye,  to 
go  huntin'  atter  deer."  They  tried  to 
hide  their  enthusiasm  under  these  prac- 
tical judgments,  but  it  was  obvious  that 
these  fish,  these  trees,  these  beasts  had 
more  than  a  practical  value:  they  were 
the  totems  of  a  tribe.  To  catch  a  trout, 
to  cut  a  virgin  pine,  or  to  shoot  a  twelve- 
tined  buck  was  almost  a  ritual  act:  it 
was  like  sacrificing  a  white  bull  to  the 
god  Mithra. 

There  were  no  longer  any  deer  in  my 
country.  The  white  pines  which  once 
had  covered  it  were  reduced  to  a  few 
weevily  saplings.  The  trout  had  been 
poisoned  by  sawmills  or  sulphur  from 
the  mines.  The  young  men  were  dis- 
persing, the  farms  were  neglected,  and 
soon  my  country  would  be  a  fire-black- 
ened wilderness  with  a  few  old  houses 
crumbling  in  the  midst  of  overgrown 
fields.  So  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  in 
the  summer  of  1916. 


n 

I  was  to  see  many  deserted  country-- 
sides during  the  next  twelve  years.  In 
Vermont,  on  the  woode<l  slopes  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  I  would  find  stone 
fences  precisely  marking  the  boundaries 
of  non-existent  fields,  and  clumps  of 
lilacs  to  show  where  villages  had  stood. 
In  tidewater  Virginia  I  would  see  whole 
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townships  abandoned  to  scrub  pine  and 
sassafras.  There,  thinking  of  General 
Sheridan's  boast  that  after  he  left  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  a  crow  flying  through 
it  would  have  to  carry  his  own  provisions, 
I  reflected  that  peace  was  often  no  less 
destructive  than  war.  That  year  an 
old  Pennsylvania  farmer  had  told  me 
of  driving  for  twenty  miles  in  Arm- 
strong County,  through  what  had  been 
a  prosperous  farming  district,  and  of 
finding  not  so  much  as  a  forkful  of  hay 
to  feed  his  horses. 

When  I  returned  to  my  country  last 
summer  I  half  expected  to  encounter  the 
same  condition.  Instead,  the  popula- 
tion had  increased.  The  nearest  village 
was  crowded  with  new  houses.  The 
farms,  though  few  of  them  seemed  pros- 
perous, at  least  were  occupied.  The 
roads  were  admirable.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  women  had  improved  their  own 
position;  they  looked  somehow  less 
weary,  less  indifferent,  and  even  the  boys 
who  played  by  the  roadside  were  rather 
less  unkempt.  A  new  brick  high  school 
was  rising  near  the  site  of  the  little  build- 
ing where  sixty  of  us  children,  a  turbu- 
lent roomful  divided  into  five  classes,  had 
recited  turn  by  turn  to  the  same  dis- 
couraged teacher. 

However,  the  change  in  my  country 
was  not  confined  to  its  physical  appear- 
ance: the  social  attitude  of  our  neighbors 
had  developed  like  their  roads  and 
schools.  I  soon  discovered  that  the  old 
individualism  of  life  on  lonely  farms  had 
almost  disappeared.  People  there,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  had  come  to 
regard  themselves  as  members  of  a  col- 
lectivity: a  village,  a  township,  a  lodge, 
a  church.  They  judged  actions  by 
their  social  effects,  and  spoke  of  a  suc- 
cessful man  as  being  "a  credit  to  the 
town."  Formerly  they  would  have 
said,  with  the  same  note  of  admiration, 
"Milt  knows  how  to  take  care  of  his- 
self." 

It  was  this  new  collectivism  which 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  organizers  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  when  they  appeared 
in  my  country  five  years  ago  last  sum- 


mer. They  were  aided  also  by  a  sort  of 
particularism,  a  regional  pride;  for  there 
was  hardly  a  man  of  twenty-one  in  the 
upland  villages — as  distinguished  from 
the  mining  towns  of  the  valley — who  was 
not  white,  Protestant,  and  for  three 
generations  a  native.  There  was  hardly 
a  man  who  did  not  take  the  Klan  oath; 
and  the  local  sentiment  was  so  unani- 
mous that  there  was  practically  no 
attempt  at  concealment.  Everybody 
knew  that  Squire  Adam  Diffenbaugh 
had  been  the  first  to  join,  and  that 
Preacher  Cameron,  who  was  almost  the 
last,  had  become  the  most  fanatical 
member.  In  the  Hemphill  family  there 
were  seven  Klansmen.  If  wash  day 
happened  to  follow  a  Klan  meeting,  all 
seven  robes  would  hang  on  the  Hemphill 
line,  in  full  view  of  every  automobile 
that  passed  along  the  state  highway. 

The  robes  hang  there  no  longer.  By 
the  summer  of  1928  the  Klan  was  prac- 
tically dead  in  my  country.  It  had 
died  in  a  series  of  quarrels  over  money, 
in  the  defalcation  of  a  treasurer,  in  a  feud 
between  the  Diffenbaughs  and  Preacher 
Cameron,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the 
growth  of  rival  orders.  The  forces 
which  produced  the  Klan  were  perhaps 
as  strong  as  ever,  but  fortunately  the 
group  instinct  and  the  spirit  of  regional- 
ism were  being  directed  toward  less 
questionable  ends. 

They  were  directed  toward  the  build- 
ing of  new  schools,  the  resurfacing  of  the 
roads,  the  better  enforcement  of  the 
forest  and  game  laws.  Local  pride,  as 
expressed  in  these  improvements,  has 
raised  the  taxes  nearly  two  hundred  per 
cent.  Government  and  law  are  begin- 
ning to  play  a  vaster  part  in  the  life  of 
the  community.  In  my  day  they  were 
represented  almost  solely  by  a  constable 
and  a  squire;  now,  in  addition,  I  found 
game  wardens,  fire  wardens,  state  troop- 
ers, prohibition  agents,  inspectors  of  va- 
rious sorts,  forest  rangers.  .  .  .  And  the 
effects  of  all  this  supervision  were  begin- 
ning to  be  seen. 

There  have  been  no  forest  fires  in  my 
country  this  year  or  last,  for  the  first 
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time  in  three  decades.  Deer  have  be- 
come so  plentiful  that  in  some  places 
they  have  stripped  the  underbrush  of 
bark  and  leaves  to  the  height  of  a  man's 
head.  Stray  dogs  and  cats,  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  game,  are  extermi- 
nated systematically.  Sawmills  are  al- 
most violently  encouraged  not  to  pollute 
the  waters.  A  fishing  club  of  farmers 
and  miners,  formed  three  years  ago,  has 
stocked  several  streams,  and  in  these  one 
can  catch  nearly  as  many  trout  as  in  my 
grandfather's  day.  Even  the  white 
pines  are  coming  back,  though  more 
slowly:  they  are  creeping  into  the  de- 
serted fields;  the  edge  of  the  forest  shows 
a  line  of  deeper  green. 

And  my  country,  now  that  its  local 
symbols  have  been  restored,  no  longer 
lives  in  the  past.  It  has  found  salvation 
of  a  sort,  even  though  its  economic  prob- 
lems remain  unsolved.  Migration  to 
the  cities  has  almost  ceased;  perhaps,  in 
this  era  of  collectivism,  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  desertion,  as  a  guilty  form  of 
disloyalty.  At  any  rate,  the  young  men 
are  staying  at  home. 

Ill 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  these 
changes  are  typical  of  the  whole  United 
States.  Our  nation  is  much  less  stand- 
ardized than  its  critics  like  to  believe; 
they  generally  overlook  the  importance 
of  our  regionalistic  forces,  not  all  of 
which  are  losing  their  power.  Each 
county,  each  township,  has  an  individu- 
ality of  its  own;  it  grows  or  decays;  it 
loses  or  retains  its  inhabitants.  Emi- 
gration to  manufacturing  centers  is  still 
a  feature  of  our  national  life,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  universal;  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  scattered  districts  which,  like 
my  birthplace,  are  holding  the  loyalty  of 
their  own  people. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  wide 
regions  in  which  general  farming  has 
ceased  to  be  profitable.  Some  of  these, 
but  not  many,  have  been  given  back  to 
the  forest;  vast  as  is  the  number  of 
abandoned  farms,  it  is  not  so  vast  as  we 


might  expect.  One  district  after  an- 
other has  found  means  of  sustaining  its 
separate  life.  In  central  New  York 
hundreds  of  communities  that  might 
otherwise  cease  to  exist  are  supported  by 
dairy  farming;  others,  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  have  turned  to  growing  fruits; 
the  lumber  industry  has  become  stabi- 
lized, permanent,  in  many  parts  of  Maine; 
Aroostook  County  depends  on  its  potato 
crop;  Cape  Cod  derives  more  revenue 
from  tourists  than  it  ever  had  from 
whaling.  ...  All  these  are  cases  in  which 
the  solution  was  economic.  There  is  a 
striking  example,  however,  of  a  town 
that  refused  to  die — of  a  district  that 
found  salvation  almost  in  spite  of  eco- 
nomic laws. 

In  the  autumn  of  1918,  while  our 
troops  were  hammering  at  the  Kriem- 
hilde  Line,  ten  thousand  square  miles 
in  northeastern  Minnesota  were  laid 
waste  by  forest  fires.  The  property 
damage  was  nearly  a  hundred  millions — 
I  am  quoting  the  newspapers  of  the  day — 
and  over  a  thousand  lives  were  lost. 
Cellars  and  wells  in  the  devastated  area 
were  choked  with  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  tried  to  find  refuge  from  the  flames. 

Cloquet,  a  town  almost  in  the  center 
of  this  region,  suffered  even  more  than  its 
neighbors.  When  the  inhabitants  strag- 
gled back  from  Duluth  a  few  days  later 
they  found  that  their  houses  were  so 
many  heaps  of  ashes.  The  lumber  mills 
on  which  their  livelihood  depended  had 
disappeared.  The  forests  that  fed  the 
mills  were  forests  no  longer.  There  was 
talk  among  the  lumbermen  of  abandon- 
ing the  site  and  moving  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Economically,  it  seemed  that 
Cloquet  had  no  further  reason  for  ex- 
istence. 

However,  the  inhabitants  showed  a 
stubborn  loyalty  that  can  only  be  ad- 
mired: they  refused  to  desert  the  town. 
The  lumber  companies,  with  the  same 
sort  of  loyalty,  began  seeking  for  new 
resources;  they  rebuilt  the  mills;  they 
embarkcM:!  on  the  maiuifacture  of  new 
products.  With  not  a  tree  standing  in 
tlie  neighborhood,  as  I  am  told  is  the 
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case  at  present,  Cloquet  must  be  a  very 
curious  lumber  town;  but  it  has  tapped 
new  forests  at  a  distance;  its  industries 
are  thriving.  Evidently,  if  the  will 
exists,  the  economic  problems  of  a  rural 
community  can  very  often  be  solved. 

In  my  own  country  this  solution  is 
still  to  be  found.  "Times  is  hard,"  our 
neighbors  say:  the  few  mines  that  are 
working  pay  a  non-union  scale  of  wages; 
potatoes  this  autumn  brought  less  than 
they  have  for  two  decades;  buckwheat 
and  rye  scarcely  repay  the  cost  of  raising 
them;  there  is  no  market  for  hay;  timber 
has  been  cut  so  rapidly  since  the  chest- 
nut bhght  that  the  local  market  is 
glutted,  and  "a  man  c'n  har'ly  earn 
wages  in  his  own  woods";  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  young  men  are  no  longer  drifting 
to  the  cities  or  the  West;  they  are  doing 
their  pioneering  at  home. 

For  most  of  them  the  problem  of  find- 
ing work  has  proved  none  too  easy. 
They  are  compensated,  however,  by  the 
privilege  of  living  in  their  own  country, 
among  friends;  and  a  few  have  even 
made  opportunities  for  themselves  which 
might  have  been  closed  to  them  in  a 
city.  Elmer  Moody,  at  thirty-five,  has 
just  retired  with  a  comfortable  fortune 
after  fifteen  years  of  selling  automobiles. 
Merton  Ward,  whom  I  remember  as  the 
bad  boy  of  the  second-reader  class,  is  one 
of  the  few  rural  storekeepers  who  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  new  conditions; 
his  business  is  growing.  Milt  Peters  has 
become  a  lumberman.  Starting  after 
the  War  with  no  capital  except  his  gov- 
ernment bonus,  he  has  acquired  a  saw- 
mill, two  motor  trucks,  a  reputation  for 
thoroughness,  and  several  valuable  tracts 
of  timber.  He  leaves  no  waste  behind 
him;  he  is  bent  on  making  a  fortune  out 
of  tops  and  branches  which  the  Vinton 
Lumber  Company  would  have  left  to  rot. 
And  he  is  employing  nearly  a  dozen  men 
of  his  own  age  and  his  own  locality. 

To-day,  as  in  other  country  districts, 
it  is  the  aged  who  are  leaving  their 
homes.  Old  J.  L.  Edwards,  the  only 
man  of  wealth  in  the  township,  has 
bought   a  farm   in   Georgia  where  the 


winters  are  less  severe.  Bill  George, 
formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  Army  of  the 
West,  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  pris- 
oner at  Andersonville,  has  gone  to  live 
with  his  eldest  son,  a  clerk  in  the  War 
Department.  He  returned  last  summer 
for  a  brief  visit,  but  it  may  be  his  last;  I 
hear  that  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  he 
is  looking  "purty  dauncy." 

With  the  young  men  working  at  home 
and  the  old  men  moving  away,  my  coun- 
try has  become  what  America  is  al- 
ways supposed  to  be,  and  very  seldom 
is — a  land  of  youth. 

IV 

On  the  second  day  of  my  visit  I  went 
to  the  swimming  hole  in  Blacklick 
Creek,  a  hundred  yards  below  the  White 
Mill  Dam. 

I  remembered  it  as  a  pool  in  the  deep 
woods,  black  and  still,  with  a  school  of 
minnows  floating  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  in  the  sunlight,  and  humming- 
birds moving  from  flower  to  flower  along 
the  bank.  Usually  it  was  the  haunt  of 
silence.  At  infrequent  intervals  it  was 
invaded  by  half  a  dozen  boys  who  stood 
shivering  and  naked  in  the  water,  one  or 
two  of  them  able  to  venture  a  few  strokes 
and  all  of  them  splashing  and  shouting  as 
if  the  stillness  were  an  enemy  to  be  con- 
jured away. 

I'his  time  the  swimming  hole  was 
crowded  with  young  men,  children, 
girls  in  their  teens,  and  middle-aged 
women  who  had  never  worn  a  bathing 
suit  before.  All  of  the  boys  could  swim 
and  a  few  were  really  skilful.  However, 
it  was  the  presence  of  women  that  as- 
tonished me.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
position  of  farm  wives  in  my  country 
could  fail  to  gasp  at  finding  them  here  in 
the  water,  under  the  trees,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  socks  to  mend  and  dew- 
berries to  preserve. 

Their  right  to  the  swimming  hole — a 
right  significant  of  all  the  little  revolu- 
tions by  which  the  life  of  American 
country  women  is  being  transformed — 
had  not  been  won  without  a  struggle.     I 
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heard  that  Preacher  Cameron  had  de- 
claimed against  it  on  three  successive 
Sundays. 

Reverend  Elisha  Cameron,  as  he 
signed  his  letters,  was  a  powerful  figure, 
the  father,  by  two  wives,  of  fifteen 
children,  twelve  of  whom  were  living. 
He  was  known  throughout  the  township 
for  his  deer-stalking  and  his  skill  in 
catching  trout.  To  the  improvement  of 
roads  and  schools,  to  the  rights  of  women, 
and  the  comforts  of  life  he  was  hostile 
or  indifferent:  he  was  an  individualist, 
drawing  a  personal  inspiration  from  the 
Bible;  hunting,  fishing,  damning,  and 
exhorting  with  the  same  vehemence,  the 
same  lonely  fire.  In  some  ways  he 
typified  the  older  standards  of  the 
country. 

He  was  envied  for  his  bags  of  game. 
He  was  respected  for  his  fecundity  no 
less  than  for  his  picturesque  faith. 
There  had  always  been  many  to  follow 
him  even  w^hen,  as  in  the  dispute  over 
the  swimming  hole,  he  was  opposing 
popular  new  customs.  But  his  prestige 
was  threatened  by  a  series  of  minor  dis- 
agreements; it  was  seriously  compro- 
mised by  his  failure  to  repay  a  loan ;  and 
it  finally  disappeared  in  a  curious  affair 
which  brought  two  instincts  of  my 
country  into  opposition. 

Milt  Diffenbaugh,  killed  in  a  mine 
accident,  had  married  the  preacher's 
second  daughter.  He  was  buried  with 
some  pomp  in  the  graveyard  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Blacklick.  There  was 
a  quarrel,  however,  between  the  Diffen- 
baugh clan  and  Milt's  young  widow,  in 
which  Preacher  Cameron  took  his  daugh- 
ter's side.  Milt's  body  w^as  exhumed 
from  the  Diffenbaugh  plot,  with  the 
preacher  helping  the  undertaker,  and 
carried  to  a  lonely  burv'ing  ground  in 
Centre  County.  From  that  day  the 
preacher's  influence  disappeared.  He, 
the  official  representative  of  Protestant- 
ism in  my  country',  the  local  head  of 
what  was  almost  an  Established  Church, 
had  outraged  our  instinctive  reverence 
for  the  dead,  had  committed  a  sacrilege. 
And,  in  Preacher  Cameron's  defeat,  the 


causes  he  supported  were  compromised: 
the  Klan  lost  other  members;  card 
parties  and  dances  were  held  for  high 
school  students;  part  of  the  past  was 
swept  away.  The  swimming  hole  was 
opened  to  country  wives. 

Standing  knee-deep  in  the  muddy 
water  that  afternoon  was  Millie  Arm- 
strong, the  preacher's  eldest  daughter, 
the  mother  of  six  children  at  twenty- 
nine,  and  a  rebel  against  his  patriarchal 
standards. 


The  new  pastor  arrived  a  few  days 
later.  He  was  a  young  man:  brisk, 
tolerant,  rather  sententious,  and  eager 
to  work  for  what  he  called  "the  spiritual 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  community." 
Obviously  he  would  lead  no  crusade 
against  the  swimming  hole.  After  a 
short  conversation  he  invited  me  to  a 
picnic  and  conference  at  which  plans  for 
community  service  would  be  discussed. 

I  liked  the  young  pastor  for  his  easy 
enthusiasms,  but  strangely  I  regretted 
old  Cameron's  lean  shoulders,  his  bitter 
faith,  his  blue  eyes  quick  to  spy  out  a 
deer  or  a  sinner.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
village  improved;  I  admired  the  new 
spirit  of  collectivism  less  for  itself  than 
for  its  effects;  but  still  I  could  not  help 
looking  backwards.  ]\Iy  country  had 
once  possessed  a  tragic  power,  a  sort  of 
cold  majesty  that  was  melting  in  this 
more  genial  age.  I  felt  like  seeking  the 
past.  And  so  on  the  morning  of  the 
picnic,  which  fell  on  the  day  before  my 
visit  ended,  I  did  not  drive  to  town;  in- 
stead, I  went  rambling  through  the 
pasture-lot.  After  a  time  I  reached  the 
top  of  the  knob  and  climbed  the  old 
pine  tree  from  which  all  my  country  is 
visible. 

It  stands  some  distance  behind  the 
farmhouse,  alone  in  a  bare  field,  with  its 
branches  twisted  northward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  winds.  Branch 
after  branch  they  spread  like  Egj'ptian 
fans  of  ostrich  feathers  or  separate  ter- 
races of  moss,  hiding  the  ground  from 
the  watcher  who  has  climbed  to  the  top. 
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There,  a  perpetual  breeze  creeps  through 
the  needles,  exhaling  the  odor  of  dried 
herbs  and  a  rustle  of  heavy  silk. 

Perched  on  the  highest  branch,  I 
looked  southward  to  the  road,  once 
known  as  the  Clay  Pike  and  now  trans- 
formed into  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Highway.  It  rippled  with  an  unbroken 
stream  of  motor  cars,  bound  east  to  the 
mines  of  Nant-y-glo,  bound  for  the 
picnic,  bound  west  beyond  the  ridges, 
bound  nowhere  in  particular.  South  of 
the  highway  was  the  deep  ravine  where 
the  Blacklick  flowed,  its  orange  water 
sometimes  visible  between  the  trees. 
The  horizon  west  of  the  valley  was 
closed  by  Duncan's  Knob,  the  limit  of 
the  lands  that  my  great-great-uncle  had 
claimed.  South  and  southeast  was  a 
file  of  parallel  mountains,  ridge  on  ridge, 
growing  bluer  and  fainter  as  they  marched 
into  the  sky.  Bands  of  lightning  were 
playing  over  the  last  ridge. 

In  the  nearer  distance  I  began  to  dis- 
tinguish familiar  sites.  A  crumbling 
chimney  in  a  pasture  lot  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  cabin  which  James 
Duncan,  the  deerslayer  and  pine-butcher, 
had  hewn  from  the  forest  log  by  log. 
He  lay  buried  near-by,  under  a  blasted 
tree.  It  was  his  son  Thomas  who  built 
the  White  Mill,  first  of  the  water  grist 
mills  along  our  streams,  now  standing 
idle  as  a  memorial  to  the  days  of  more 


prosperous  farming.  Empty  also  was 
the  clearing  where  the  Vinton  sawmills 
had  devoured  the  hardwood  and  hem- 
lock of  twenty  thousand  acres.  A  rash 
on  a  distant  hillside,  lividly  gleaming  in 
an  island  of  sunlight  among  the  clouds, 
was  the  culm-bank  and  abandoned 
tipple  of  what  had  been  Mine  No.  6. 

The  history  of  my  country,  like  that  of 
so  many  American  districts,  and  perhaps 
like  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  had 
been  a  slow  exhausting  of  resources. 
The  men  in  coonskin  caps,  the  fierce 
Scotch-Irish  of  the  frontier,  had  driven 
away  the  larger  game.  Their  sons,  who 
cleared  the  fields,  had  cut  almost  the  last 
of  the  virgin  forest,  and  the  next  two 
generations  had  worn  out  the  arable  soil. 
My  country  to-day  was  fed  with  min- 
erals, but  the  coal  in  time  would  be  ex- 
hausted, and  then?.  .  .  I  had  no  fear  for 
what  would  come.  The  hills  had  shown 
a  power  of  recuperation;  the  trees  were 
creeping  back  into  the  desolate  chop- 
pings  where  fire  had  raged;  the  fields 
were  resting  for  other  tasks  under  a 
blanket  of  white-top  and  goldenrod. 
The  people,  too,  were  preparing  for  the 
future;  they  felt  a  common  aim;  they 
would  find  other  resources  inevitably. 

Out  of  the  village,  borne  by  the  low 
winds  that  precede  a  storm,  came  the 
ring  of  hammers  from  the  carpenters  at 
work  on  the  new  school. 
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IN  THE  early  days  of  my  life  as  a 
young  man  I  saw  Isadora  Duncan 
dance  in  Moscow.  I  had  followed 
a  great  crowd  into  the  theater,  but  be- 
cause I  was  raw  from  the  country  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was  that  I  should  see. 
The  music  sank  into  me,  and  when  Isa- 
dora Duncan  danced  the  tears  fell  down 
my  face  and  upon  my  hands  which  were 
clutched  together  in  a  sort  of  pain. 

All  the  great  of  Russia  were  there — 
the  Tzar,  the  Tzarina,  Mamontov, 
Stanislavsky,  many  actors,  painters, 
musicians,  writers.  All,  all  w^ere  in  rap- 
tures. After  each  dance  they  would 
run  down  the  aisles  applauding  and 
shouting  "Brav!  Brav!'*  I  was  too 
shy  to  run  down  the  aisle  so  I  sat  hud- 
dled in  my  seat,  my  hands  and  feet  as 
cold  as  snow,  my  heart  a  great  flame. 
Whenever,  in  answer  to  the  shouting  and 
stamping  crowd,  she  would  appear  all 
my  pulses  would  stop.  When  she  danced 
my  soul  floated  out  to  her  in  ecstasy. 

I  had  come  to  the  town  to  spend  sev- 
eral days,  but  after  I  saw  Isadora  Dun- 
can dance  I  wanted  to  see  no  more.  I 
took  my  bundle  over  my  shoulder  and 
walked  back  through  the  night  and  the 
dawn  over  the  frozen  roads  to  my  coun- 
try village. 

From  then  on  Isadora  Duncan  be- 
came my  angel.  I  thought  only  of  her. 
When  I  was  working  in  the  field,  stamp- 
ing seeds  into  the  brown  earth,  suddenly 
I  would  see  her  floating  before  me  as  on 
the  Moscow  stage,  and  my  eyes  ^^'ould 
fill  with  tears. 


Several  years  passed  and  then  my 
parents  died  and  I  went  to  Petersburg  as 
a  student.  I  worked  very  hard  night 
and  day  because  I  had  no  money,  and 
at  night  I  must  work  so  that  I  could 
study  in  the  day.  I  never  could  go  to 
the  theater  and,  as  a  truth,  I  did  not 
care  to,  because  ever  since  I  saw  Isadora 
Duncan  I  did  not  want  to  see  others 
upon  the  stage.  Doubtless  this  was  bad 
of  me  and  stupid,  but  that  is  as  it  was. 

One  day  a  fat  fellow  in  my  class,  a 
great  one  to  hang  about  theaters  and 
brag  of  people  he  knew,  said  to  me,  "Do 
you  know  who  is  coming  to  Petersburg.? 
But  of  course  you  do  not  because  you 
know  nothing  of  that  sort.  It  is  a 
dancer,  Isadora  Duncan.  She  has  mar- 
ried a  Russian  poet  and  she  will  dance 
here  next  fortnight.'* 

When  he  said  this  to  me  I  was  looking 
through  a  microscope  at  a  slide  filled 
with  purple  dots.  The  dots  flew  up  like 
rockets  and  burst  in  my  brain.  .  .  . 
She  was  coming  here.  I  should  see  her 
again.  I  had  never  thought  that  such 
a  thing  could  be.  I  could  not  believe  it. 
My  throat  became  dry  and  hard.  I 
could  not  speak. 

The  fat  fellow  was  still  talking."  "I 
know  the  man  she  has  married  very  well 
indeed.  I  shall  probably  be  with  them 
after  the  performance." 

Still  I  did  not  speak.  I  hated  the  fat 
fellow  because  he  dared  to  think  that 
with  all  his  loud  voice  and  bulging  flesh 
he  could  approach  her. 

Then  he  said,  "I  might  take  you  along 
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if  you  want  to  meet  someone  important 
for  once  in  a  way." 

I  became  quiet.  My  mind  was  still. 
"Do  so,"  I  said  haughtily. 

Then  I  began  to  wait.  I  could  not 
eat  nor  sleep.  I  could  not  work.  I 
could  not  study.  I  did  not  seem  to  be 
thinking  about  the  meeting  or  what 
would  happen,  or  even  about  Isadora 
Duncan.  I  did  not  think  at  all.  I  lived 
in  waiting. 

At  last  the  fat  fellow  came  to  me  and 
said,  "It  is  all  arranged.  We  are  to 
come  after  the  performance  to  her  dress- 
ing room.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
cannot  go  as  you  are  now." 

He  stared  at  my  clothes  and  I  looked 
down  stupidly.     "No,  of  course  not." 

"You  might  wear  a  coat  over  your 
suit." 

He  went  away,  and  I  sat  there  for  a 
long  time.  You  will  see  how  strange  it 
was.  Up  to  now  I  had  thought  only 
that  I  should  see  Isadora  Duncan.  I 
had  never  thought  that  she  would  see 
me.  But  now  I  understood  quite  clearly 
that  I  could  not  go  into  her  presence  in  a 
shabby  suit  full  of  patches,  with  sleeves 
that  came  above  my  bony  wrists.  I 
tried  to  think  if  I  knew  anyone  with 
money.  But  I  knew  only  poor  fellows 
like  myself,  working  at  night  so  they 
could  study  by  day,  or  peasants  who  had 
only  a  few  roubles  a  month. 

1  looked  through  my  stock  of  things. 
There  were  odds  and  ends  from  my  fam- 
ily, among  them  one  thing  of  value,  an 
old  ikon  enameled  on  gold,  very  precious. 
My  mother  had  given  it  to  me  before 
she  died,  saying,  "If  you  are  ever  in 
need,  my  son  ..."  I  looked  at  the 
ikon  for  a  long  time.  Then  I  tied  it  up 
in  a  handkerchief  and  set  out  for  the 
markets. 

All  day  I  walked  from  shop  to  shop 
but  I  could  not  sell  the  ikon  for  enough 
to  buy  me  a  coat.  At  nightfall  I  came 
along  the  river  to  one  of  those  shops 
where  are  odds  and  ends  of  all  things 
that  people  who  have  come  down  in  the 
world  have  sold.  There  on  the  back  of 
a  dresser  hung  a  coat.     It  was  not  new. 


it  was  worn  in  places,  but  it  was  of  hand- 
some stuff,  and  it  had  a  collar  of  black 
astrakhan.  I  began  to  tremble.  I  knew 
it  must  be  mine,  so  I  pretended  to  look 
at  everything  in  the  shop  first.  Then  I 
said  carelessly,  "And  the  old  coat.f^" 

The  shopkeeper  flew  in  a  rage.  "Old 
coat  indeed!  It  is  a  handsome  coat,  it 
has  a  fur  collar,  it  is  worth  a  hundred 
roubles." 

I  pulled  out  the  ikon.  "I  will  give 
you  this  for  the  coat.  Only  let  there  be 
no  bargaining,  for  I  am  not  here  to  bar- 
gain but  to  buy." 

The  shopkeeper  took  the  ikon;  he 
rubbed  his  fingers  over  the  enamel  and 
flicked  his  nails  against  it  to  see  that  it 
would  not  chip  and  held  it  up  to  be  cer- 
tain it  let  light  stream  through  in  spite 
of  the  gold.  Then  he  said,  "It's  a  bad 
bargain  for  me  but  I  like  to  do  a  kind- 
ness now  and  then.     Take  the  coat." 

Do  not  ask  me  how  the  days  passed  or 
how  I  came  to  the  place.  Enough  that 
at  last  we  were  there.  My  heart  that 
had  hurt  for  so  long  with  a  sort  of  pound- 
ing was  still.  We  entered  a  small  room 
and  from  the  doorway  beyond  we  heard 
voices  and  laughter  and  someone  sing- 
ing a  song.  In  the  anteroom  an  old 
woman  took  our  hats.  She  reached 
out  for  my  coat,  but  I  shook  my  head. 
At  this  she  made  a  great  clatter,  speak- 
ing very  fast  in  French.  Madame  did 
not  wish  it  that  anyone  should  enter 
with  a  coat — the  room  was  small  and 
coats  made  confusion.  I  looked  at 
my  friend  in  despair  but  he  had  al- 
ready removed  his  coat  and  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  rubbing  his  hands 
impatiently. 

"Take  it  off,  take  it  off!"  he  said 
crossly.  "She  will  not  see  you  with  all 
the  important  people  about!" 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  I  took 
off  the  coat  and  came  into  her  presence 
clad  in  rags. 

There  were  many  people  in  the  room, 
all  crowded  around  a  low  divan  where 
Isadora  Duncan  reclined  with  flowers  all 
about  her.  From  a  dark  corner  by  the 
door  I  saw  her  as  she  sat,  so  gentle  and 
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so  IcimIct  ...  I  tliouj^ht  tlh'it  licr  jxt- 
fccl  fji(*(i  w;is  s;i(l,  even  llioii/^li  she 
sinilcd.  1  fcjircd  tliut.  she  vvjis  tired,  ;iiid 
I  fell,  I  lull  we  should  all  ^o  ;iw,iy  lluil  slic 
ini^lil.  rest,.  ICvcryonc  crowded  ;iroiiiid 
her,  l.'iij^liiii^  .'iiid  kissing  her  liuud,  .ind 
my  fill.  friciKJ,  who  Iwid  tjikcn  too  many 
(ijx'riiif.f,  ^ot.  down  n|)on  liis  hjinds  iind 
knees  and  pretended  to  he  lier  little  dof^, 
which  made  them  all  lan^h  a  ^Mcat,  <leal, 
l)nl,  which  made  me  ashamed. 

The  yonnj^  Russian  husband,  with  liis 
(hirk  h.iiidsome  lace,  stood  heside  her 
with  i'old<*d  arms.  I  felt  that  h<'  de- 
s|)ised  us  an<l  th.it  he  w.is  ri^'lit  to  de- 
s|)ise  us,  that,  we  w<'re  not.  content  to  see 
lier  heauly  on  the  staj^<',  hut,  that  we 
came  like  greedy  <hildren  askiiif^  more 
and  more.  The  old  woman  kept  hring- 
ing  in  tall  hnskets  of  (lowers  and  phiciuf^ 
them  ahout  until  the  room  was  like  a 
garden  and  each  lime  Isadora  Dun- 
can's voice,  j)ure  and  floating,  would 
say,  '*This  is  very  kind  of  yon,  my 
friends."  When  I  heard  her  thanking 
otliers,  she  who  had  hronght  to  all  so 
great  a  gift,  1  felt  that  my  h<'art  wouhl 
hreak  with  pride. 

Now  many  men  lia<l  come  in  and  all 
were  s(»  thick  ahout  her  that  I  could  not. 
see  her  fac<',  only  hei"  long,  fair  hand  o\'er 
the  edge  of  the  di\an.  She  held  a  ciga- 
ri'tie  het  ween  her  iingeis,  and  the  ash  fell 
upon  the  fur  rug  on  I  lu'  floor  heside  her. 
As  I  saw  the  ash  fall  I  was  conscious  that 
for  a  long  tinu'  I  had  smelled  a  curious 
(nlor  of  hurning.  \  terrihie  whirling 
started  in  my  hrain.  'I'here  would  he 
u  firt — flames  p<'o|)le  rushing  ahout 
— shouting— 1  would  saxc  her  I  .  .  . 
Rut  I  nnist  he  calm.  She  was  four 
Ihghts  from  the  ground,  surrousided  hy 
fools  who  would  he  in  the  way  when  I  hex- 
found  out  the  danger.  I  nnisl  he  rid  ()f 
them  in  some  manner. 

*'  It  is  very  hite,"  I  said — and  stopjU'd; 
for  my  voice  sounded  flat  and  silly,  like  a 
pehhie  falling  into  a  well.  Kveryone 
dro|)pe(l  hack  and  looke<l  at  me  in  as- 
tonishment, for  up  to  now  I  had  not 
sjx)ken,  and  none  of  them  knew  that  I 
Wjus    there.      Hut    at     that    moment     the 


door  into  the  anteroom  opened  and  the 
old  woman  came  running,  closing  the 
door  after  lier  to  keep  out  a  thick  smoke 
that  crowded  in. 

*'  I'ardon,  Madame,  [)ardon!  Le  man- 
lean  dr.  Monsieur  est  hruU!  ..."  she 
cried  excitedly,  holding  out  a  charred 
hlack  thing.  Then  she  went  on  in  rapid 
h'rench  that  it  was  not  her  fault,  that 
wIkii  ot  her  gentlemen  had  come  in  they 
had  taken  the  coat  and  thrown  it  hy 
mistake  not  on  the  tahonret  hut  on  the 
charcoal  stov(^ 

Isadora  Duncan  cried  out  in  dis- 
tress, "But  whose  coat  is  it?  Who  is 
it  that  in  niy  house  has  met  so  great  a 
loss?" 

At  this  the  fat  one  began  to  laugh  very 
hard.  He  laughed  until  he  had  to  lean 
against  a  table,  he  laughe<l  until  sonie- 
one  threw  water  in  his  face.  *'R  is  his 
coat,"  he  cried,  pointirig  to  me,  between 
s(|ueaks  of  laughter,  *'an(l  the  rich  thing 
is  that  he  got  it  only  on  })urp()se." 

"'I'he  coat  is  of  no  value,"  I  said 
coldly.  "  I  am  very  glad  tliat  it  burned 
because  I  have  no  need  of  a  coat." 

No  one  said  anything  for  a  moment, 
and  then  Isadora  Duncan  rose  from  the 
divan  and  came  toward  me.  "My 
friend,"  she  said,  "if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  should  like  to  dance  for  you!*' 
'I'heu  she  whirled  around  on  the  others 
and  snapped  her  lingers.  "'I'his  is  not 
for  i/ou.  \'(>u  may  leave  or  you  may 
flatten  yourselves  against  the  wall,  hut 
yon  may  not  interruj)t  me  with  senseless 
chatter  or  cla|)ping.  Do  not  s|)eak  a 
word  to  me,  now  or  afterwards,  for  this 
is  betwtx^n  the  two  of  us!" 

She  sli|)p<Ml  till'  sandals  from  her  feet, 
she  loosened  the  siKcr  scarf  from  her 
shoulders,  and  it  fell  in  a  shining  pool 
at  her  feet.  With  a  long  breath,  like  a 
sigh,  she  drt^w  to  her  full  height  and 
began  to  dance. 

The  fat  one  caught  up  with  me  jus  I 
stHnle  through  the  dark.  He  was  pant- 
ing a!ul  very  cross.  "You  certainly 
made  a  sjxx'Uicle  of  yourself,"  he  kept 
saying.      "Shouiing  out  *  It  is  very  late,* 
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and  then  shouting  out,  *I  have  no  need 
of  a  coat,'  and  then  after  a  great  actress 
— a  really  great  actress  if  you  had  the 
brains  to  know  it — had  the  decency  to 
dance  for  us,  not  even  so  much  as  thank- 
ing her,  not  even  kissing  her  hand! 
Just  staring  at  her  in  a  stony  sort  of  way 
and  then  running  out  of  the  house." 

I  walked  on  trying  to  lose  him  in  the 
darkness,  but  he  kept  trotting  along  be- 
side me.  "And  I  was  so  ashamed  that 
we  didn't  send  her  flowers.  Of  course 
we  should  have  sent  her  flowers." 

"Why?    She  had  already  more  than 


enough,"  I  said,  and  this  indeed  an- 
gered the  fat  one. 

"  Why .?  She  had  enough!  Oh,  God ! 
What  a  fool  you  are!  Please  have  the 
goodness  to  understand  that  never  again 
will  I  .  .  ." 

His  voice  trailed  on,  but  I  had  slipped 
down  a  back  street  and  had  to  hear  no 
more.  Outside  a  church  I  stopped  and 
rubbed  the  frost  from  the  ikon  on  the 
wall.  .  .  .  But  I  no  longer  felt  any 
pain  that  I  had  exchanged  my  mother's 
ikon  for  the  coat.  For  after  all,  it  had 
been  burned,  a  sort  of  sacrifice. 


HAY  WAGON 

BY  WITTER  BYNNER 

ON  THE  road  from  Enfield^  the  other  side  of  Lemster, 
Or  the  other  side  of  Newport,  I  can't  remember  which. 
We  saw  ahead  a  hay  wagon  topped  by  a  teamster 
And  a  fellow  vnth  a  hay  fork  walking  near  the  ditch. 

Even  in  the  distance  they  bore  an  air  about  them 
Brighter  than  New  Hampshire  air.     Fire  had  begun 
To  tingle  in  their  golden  hair — ju^t  as  if  without  them 
It  would  have  been  a  dark  day  without  any  sun. 

And  this  was  their  difference  from  ordinary  people — 
They  had  left  their  shirts  behind  them,  they  were  brown  and  living  men 
Who  came  unth  something  in  their  eyes  that  doomed  the  village  steeple. 
New  Hampshire,  glory  be  to  God,  was  Indian  again. 
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WE  ArrKNI)  A   PAIiKNTS'  MKKTINCi 

WK  A'JTKNDKI)  a  j>arcnt.s'  mviX- 
iri^  ill  t Jif  Tlion-au  School  wFk.to 
Vcr^'il,  our  six-ycur-old  son,  is 
supposedly  bein^  educated.  '^Ilie  Tho- 
reau  School  is  one  of  those  experimental 
institutions  of  le.'irnin^'  th;d,  ;ir<'  turning 
out  free,  untrnmrricK'd,  and  uninhihitc.'d 
citizens  of  the  fut  urc.  It  was  with  some 
suri)risc,  tlicn'forc,  tfi^it  we  }i,m<1  received 
an  announecrnent  that  th<;  tof)if;  to  })e 
discussed  at  the  parents'  meeting  was 
"Mar)ners."  We  Fiad  assumed  nil  alon^ 
that  Maruicrs  was  one  subject  from 
which  the  Thoreau  School  held  earnestly 
aloof,  Vergil's  development  as  an  un- 
tnimrneled  and  uninhibited  citizen  of 
the  future  li;id  eonflrnied  us  in  this 
belief. 

'^riie  meeting  was  c.-iJicd  to  ord<T  by  a 
Mrs.  l>eon;ird.  About  the  room  sat  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  mothers,  a 
sprinkling  of  fathers,  and  two  or  three 
teachers. 

"This  meeting  is  to  discuss  Mariners," 
Mrs.  Iy<'onard  Ik'^.ui  in  ;i  rich  Chic.'i^'o 
bro^me.  "INrh.ips  on<'  of  the  teacJiers 
mi^'lit  t<'ll  us  how  the  school  feels  — " 

"If  you  mean  by  m;inners  courtesy 
toward  others  -"  said  Miss  Jones  who 
was  addressed  })y  everyone  as  Mabel. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  always  say," 
interrupted  Mrs.  h<'r^'enlioll  zer  who  uj) 
to  tliis  tiuM'  lia<l  taken  no  part  in  tlx' 
discussion.  "Takf'  my  Milton,  for  ex- 
ample. Milton  always  was  one  of  the 
best  cliildren  in  the  world.      I  rcjneniber 


ttiree  years  a^'o  when  we  took  liirn  down 
to  Atlantic  City  to  the  Tray  more  when 
he  was  ^'(.'ttin^  over  an  attack  of  the 
mc^asles.  At  first  Dr.  Salmon — you 
know,  the  well-known  child  specialist — 
didn't  think  it  was  tfie  measles,  }>ut 
Milton  ran  a  temi>erature  for  three 
ni^dits  --" 

"Just  lik(;  my  Heryl,"  interjected  Mrs. 
natf;h,  and  before  Mrs.  Ber^^entioltzer 
could  ^'ct  her  second  wind,  Mrs.  Jlatch 
had  tfie  floor  and  was  goin^  strong. 
"Beryl  always  was  such  a  stiy  child. 
Mr.  Hatch  used  to  say,  '  I  wisli  slie  would 
assert  herself  more;  sIh;  lets  everyone 
walk  over  her,'  })ut  I  always  told  him, 
'You  tlon't  realize  the  child  is  just  sensi- 
tive.' J'm  like  that  myself.  I  renjem- 
f)er  when  I  was  a  little  girl — " 

"I  think,"  Mrs.  Leonard  interrupted 
amiably,  "that  we  had  better  get  down 
to  the  su})ject  of  the  meeting.  ]*erhaj)S 
Mabel  can  tell  us  something  regarding 
the  school's  attitude  toward  manners.'* 

"There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  the 
(question  of  manners,"  Mabel  began. 
**We  may  eitlier  consider  them  as  arbi- 
trary rules  of  social  behavior  sui>er- 
im[)osed  by  -" 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ber- 
gen holtzer,  "there's  a  (juestion  I  want  to 
ask.  Does  tlie  .school  use  fresh  or 
canned  peas?" 

"I'm  afraid  you're  out  of  order,"  said 
Mrs.  Lt'onard. 

"I  may  be  out  of  order,"  said  Mrs. 
Bergenholtzer  indignantly,  "but  my 
Milton's  stomach  has  iR'en  out  of  order 
all  term.  It's  those  canned  peas  they 
give  him  for  lunch.  At  home  he's 
accustouK'd  to  everything  the  best,  and 
since  the  day  school  start<'d  his  stomach's 
been  U|)set ." 

"Canned     |)eas    are    consideri-d    very 
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healthy,"  said  Mrs.  Leonard.  "I  al- 
ways give  them  to  my  children." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Peebles  who 
promptly  subsided,  having  made  her 
contribution  to  the  evening's  discus- 
sion, 

"That  may  be,"  said  Mrs.  Bergen- 
holtzer,  "but  my  Milton's  been  brought 
up  very  delicate.  Now  about  this 
question  of  canned  peas — " 

"Perhaps  we  ought  to  get  back  to  the 
subject  of  manners,"  said  Mrs.  Leonard 
feebly.     "Now  Mabel  was  telling  us — " 

"I  want  to  explain  the  school's  atti- 
tude regarding  manners,"  said  Mabel. 
"If  you  mean  by  manners  courtesy 
toward  others — " 

"My  Beryl  came  home  last  week  and 
called  me  a  dumb-bell,"  said  Mrs,  Hatch. 
"Has  the  school  got  an  attitude  about 
that.f*  I'm  sure  she  never  heard  me  use 
such  language,  or  her  father  for  that 
matter.  Our  home  life  has  always  been 
very  beautiful." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs.  Bergen- 
holtzer  sweetly,  "she  might  have  thought 
you  were  a  dumb-bell.  Now  my  Milton —  " 

"I'm  sure  that  Beryl  never  had  any 
such  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Hatch.  "If  I  had 
been  an  old-fashioned  mother  I  might 
have  scolded  her,  but,  thank  heaven,  I 
have  the  modern  point  of  view.  If 
there's  one  thing  I  pride  myself  on  it's 
that  I  can  look  at  these  things  in  an  in- 
telligent, modern  way.  I  took  Beryl  on 
my  knee  and  said  to  her,  *How  would 
you  like  it,  dearest,  if  mother  called  you 
by  that  horrid  name.^*'" 

"My  Milton—"  began  Mrs.  Bergen- 
holtzer. 

"Beryl  didn't  reply,"  Mrs.  Hatch 
continued  serenely,  "but  I  could  see  a 
tear  glistening  in  her  eye.  I  remem- 
bered what  Professor  Overstreet  said  in 
one  of  those  delightful  lectures  of  his  at 
the  New  School  last  year —  " 

Mrs.  Leonard  made  another  faint 
effort  to  get  the  discussion  out  of  the 
rough  and  back  again  onto  the  course. 

"I've  always  thought  that  one  could 
have  too  many  manners,"  she  said. 
"Now  take  my   husband  here — "  indi- 


cating a  portly  gentleman  who  sat 
near-by. 

"That's  all  very  true,"  said  Mrs. 
Bergenholtzer,  "but  one  can  have  too 
few  manners,  too.  I  think  my  point  of 
view  is  as  modern  as  anyone's  in  this 
room" — glaring  at  Mrs.  Hatch — "but 
take  for  example  the  way  the  children 
congregate  on  the  front  stoop  of  the 
school.  When  I  call  for  my  Milton  in 
the  afternoon  I  literally  have  to  fight  my 
way  into  the  building.  Now  if  the 
school  gave  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
question  of  stoop  crowding — and  to  the 
matter  of  canned  peas — " 

"Do  you  remember  what  Bertrand 
Russell  says  in  his  Education  and  the 
Good  Life?''  said  Mrs.  Hatch.  "He 
says — " 

"I'd  like  to  know  the  school's  attitude 
toward  stoop  crowding,"  Mrs.  Bergen- 
holtzer insisted. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Leonard,  "Mabel 
can  tell  us  something  about  that." 

We  softly  tiptoed  out  of  the  room. 
As  we  reached  the  hall  we  heard  the  voice 
of  Miss  Jones,  the  teacher,  saying, "  There 
are  two  ways  of  considering  the  question 
of  manners.  We  may  either  consider 
them—" 


"I  NEVER  ANSWER  LETTERS" 

BY  FRANCIS  HACKETT 

THE  large  and  illegitimate  "com- 
plex" family  seems  to  be  growing, 
so  I  add  to  it  without  shame.  We 
all  know  people  who  are  afflicted  with 
the  toe  complex :  you  stand  on  their  toes, 
and  they  get  hurt.  We  know  others, 
equally  morbid,  who  have  the  pay  com- 
plex: if  you  buy  something  from  them 
they  expect  to  get  paid  for  it.  I  am  a 
victim  of  the  letter  "complex."  I,  poor 
devil,  actually  expect  people  to  answer 
letters. 
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I  apologize  for  this  unreasonable  ex- 
pectation. I  fear  I  may  seem  like  those 
*' blue-noses "  who  think  it  is  wrong  to 
cheat  the  Customs.  The  Customs  do  not 
trouble  me.  If  it  is  a  small  and  not  very 
alert  or  brutal-looking  Customs,  I  take  a 
chance  with  it  myself.  But,  though 
wanting  to  be  "  modern,'*  wanting  to  be  a 
libertarian,  wanting  to  enjoy  every  ad- 
vantage of  escaping  every  taboo,  I  find 
myself  looking  on  the  person  who  does 
not  answer  a  letter  as  I  should  look  on  a 
tennis-player  who,  having  invited  the 
game,  feels  it  is  too  much  effort  to  return 
the  ball.  I  do  not,  mind  you,  expect 
people  to  answer  letters  promptly.  Not 
even  to  answer  them  in  detail.  Not, 
perhaps,  even  to  answer  them.  I  simply 
like  to  imagine  that  the  other  fellow 
conceives  of  the  possibility  of  response. 
What  I  dislike  is  the  idea  of  speaking  into 
a  telephone  that  has  nobody  on  the  other 
end.  I  dislike  the  feeling  that  my  letter 
is  being  pushed  into  a  letter-box  that  has 
no  back  to  it,  or  is  being  dropped  into  a 
chute  which  some  malicious  engineer  has 
continued  down  to  dark  waters  that 
silently  close  on  my  letters  and  carry 
them  away.  I  object,  and  ferociously, 
to  those  creatures  who  take  communi- 
cation dumbly  and  do  not  understand 
the  actual  solemn,  elemental,  human 
duty  of  response. 

A  yoang  thing  writes  to  me,  "  I  did  get 
the  book.  Thanks  so  much.  I  didn't 
write  before  because  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  easily  takes  pen  in  hand.  In 
fact,  I  never  do  write  letters." 

What  is  this.^  Is  it  the  New  Freedom ? 
But  how  can  it  be  distinguished  from  the 
Old  Bad  Manners?  I  send  this  young- 
ster a  book,  wrapped  up  in  the  anguish  of 
amateur  wrapping.  I  write,  stamp,  lick, 
seal,  and  do  all  the  other  laborious  and 
menial  things  connected  with  a  letter. 
I  send  them  off.  She,  slim  enough  to 
swell  if  she  eats  an  extra  bean  for  lunch, 
engulfs  the  book  and  the  letter  without  a 
sign  of  having  absorbed  them.  I  stand 
waiting,  opening  my  ears  wide,  straining 
for  a  response.  That  charming  ex- 
ponent of  the  New  Manners  says  noth- 


ing, and  only  when  I  bombard  her  with  a 
second  notice  does  she  assure  me  that 
letters  are  old  stuff  and  that  this  cor- 
respondence is  now  closed. 

If  this  were  one  of  those  cases  where  to 
not-answer  were  really  to  answer,  it  would 
be  beside  the  point.  But  the  friend  I 
indicate  is  the  sort  who  dismisses  the — 
I  won't  say  duty — the  pleasure,  the  ex- 
perience, the  reality  of  response,  and  yet 
supposes  that  the  person  who  is  not  re- 
sponded to  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
friendship  can  continue  to  subsist  on  wa- 
fers of  silence  buttered  with  imagination. 

Friendships  are  not  rare,  and  when  the 
litter  of  them  is  too  big,  the  blind  ones 
ought  to  be  drowned.  Very  quietly  but 
firmly  drowned,  and  not  allowed  to  grow 
up  and  be  neglected.  There  must  be 
birth  control.  But  the  letters  I  speak  of 
that  ought  to  be  written  and  are  not 
written  are,  in  very  truth,  letters  of 
acknowledgment.  That  is,  the  return 
salute.  When  A  nods  and  grins,  B  must 
nod  and  grin  back.  It  is  written  in  the 
Book  of  Judges.  And  when  A  inscribes 
a  note  that  says  something,  B  must, 
under  pain  of  violent  disapproval,  in- 
scribe another  note  asserting  that  some- 
thing has  been  said. 

This  is  too  elementary.'^  Not  for  the 
generation  that  is  treading  on  my  genera- 
tion's heels.  Not  for  the  young.  I 
have  met  them,  college-bred  as  they  say, 
and  they  set  down  to  their  irresistible 
charms,  whether  they  are  male  or  female, 
every  verbal  salute  or  every  salute  in  the 
way  of  service  that  has  been  rendered  to 
them  as  one  human  pilgrim  to  the  other. 
Half-baked?  Raw,  sir.  They  are  raw- 
hearted  and  do  not  yet  understand  why 
they  are  alive. 

When  you  read  William  Hickling 
Prescott  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
black-walnut  period,  you  understand 
that  the  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  which 
had  to  precede  all  human  communica- 
tion was  destined  to  daunt  the  young. 
But  between  twenty-one  guns  and  mere 
grumpy  silence  there  is  a  difference.  I 
vote  for  at  least  a  toy  pistol.  I  inculcate 
the  habit  of  imaginative  response. 
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I  must  be  fair.  Under  unhygienic 
conditions,  with  dirty  public  pens  or 
pencils,  my  young  friends  do  write. 
But  only  telegrams.  They  never  mind 
— they  rather  love — to  write  telegrams. 
That  satisfies  their  craving  for  speed, 
their  mania  for  action.  A  letter,  I  sup- 
pose, is  inaction  to  them.  And  yet  they, 
who  detest  the  still-life  of  a  letter,  spend 
hours  in  motor  cars,  distracted  by  mo- 
tion, but  themselves  certainly  inert  and 
immobile.  Is  it  logical.?  Could  I,  with- 
out disturbing  these  slim  figures,  bulge 
their  brains  with  this  minuscule  idea? 
Could  I  induce  them  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  really  active,  and  the  merely 
distractive,  life.'^ 


WHY  I  TOOK  UP  BOXING 

BY  PARKE  CUMMINGS 

WHEN  I  was  a  youngster  I  was 
never  much  of  a  fellow  for 
scraps.  It  is  true  that  my  boon 
companion  and  I  used  to  engage  in  a 
perpetual  feud  with  a  rival  gang  known 
as  the  Newmans,  but  the  feud,  as  I  re- 
member it,  consisted  entirely  of  imagi- 
nary skirmishes — which  was  probably 
just  as  well  for  us.  In  fact,  in  my  entire 
boyhood  I  recall  only  one  genuine  fist 
fight,  precipitated  purely  and  solely  by 
my  opponent's  declaration  that  he  could 
lick  me.  The  curious  part  about  this 
episode  is  that  it  turned  out  he  couldn't. 
However,  this  victory  failed  to  develop 
pugnacious  instincts  in  me,  and  I  grew 
up  and  went  through  preparatory  school 
and  college  as  pacific  a  pacifist  as  ever 
you  saw. 

It  was  only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that 
I  took  up  the  manly  art  of  self-defense. 
Jed  was  the  cause  of  it.  Jed  believes  in 
sticking  up  for  his  own  rights  at  all 
times  and,  being  a  two-hundred-pounder, 
he  does  so  with  almost  invariable  success. 


One  day  he  suggested  that  I  put  on  the 
gloves  with  him  for  a  friendly  little  spar. 

"I  box  with  you.?"  I  asked  incredu- 
lously. "Why,  I  don't  know  a  thing 
about  boxing!  You'd  kill  me  in  no  time 
at  all." 

Jed  stared  at  me  in  amazement,  and 
finally  exclaimed,  "Do  you  mean  to 
stand  there  and  tell  me  you  don't  know 
how  to  defend  yourself.?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  if  some  tough  came  up  to  you 
on  the  street  and  insulted  you,  or  your 
sister,  or  your  fiancee,  you'd  just  have  to 
stand  there  meekly  and  take  it  without 
lifting  your  finger.?" 

"I  haven't  got  a  fiancee,"  I  retorted 
quickly. 

"  Humph ! "  snorted  Jed.  "  Don't  try 
to  dodge  the  issue!  Anyhow,  you've 
got  a  sister  and,  goodness  knows,  you  go 
out  with  young  girls  often  enough." 

"But,"  I  insisted,  "nobody  ever  in- 
sults me  or  my  friends  on  the  street,  and 
I  don't  see  any  prospect  that  they  ever 
will.  Why  cross  bridges  before  you 
come  to  them.?" 

"The  old  pacifist  argument!"  ex- 
claimed Jed  in  disgust.  "And  I'm  sick  of 
it,  dead  sick  of  it!  Man,  you've  got  to 
have  foresight,  vision.  You've  got  to 
be  ready  for  emergencies!  Why,  you 
might  be  insulted  to-morrow  night. 
Now  then,  you  claim  to  be  a  peace-lover.? " 

"Yes,"  I  answered  meekly. 

"Very  well.  And  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  history  hasn't  convinced  you 
that  it's  always  the  defenseless  men  and 
the  defenseless  nations  who  are  being 
picked  on.?  If  you  really  are  peace- 
loving,  as  you  claim,  it  is  your  duty  to 
be  able  to  defend  yourself.  You've  got 
to  make  youself  the  kind  of  a  man  that 
people  don't  want  to  fight  with.  Wait  a 
minute.  Suppose  somebody  pulled  a 
shady  deal  on  you .  What  would  y ou  do .?  " 

"I'd  take  it  to  court,  I  suppose." 

"Ye  gods!  Take  it  to  court — and 
trust  in  a  stupid  jury  and  a  judge  who 
might  be  crooked.?" 

"Not  necessarily." 

"Don't  interrupt  me!  I've  seen  too 
many  cases  that  turn  out  the  wrong  way. 
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None  of  this  going  to  court  for  me.  If 
anybody  tried  to  put  anything  over  on 
me  I'd  just  give  him  a  good  punch  in  the 
eye.     ThaVs  the  way  to  teach  him." 

**But  wouldn't  winning  the  suit  teach 
him?"  I  volunteered. 

"7/  you  won  it — but  suppose  you  lost 
it?  But  I  think  I  see  your  point. 
You're  mercenary.  You're  thinking  in 
terms  of  damages.  With  me  it's  the 
principle  of  the  thing.  I've  got  my  self- 
respect  to  think  of."  And  with  a  gesture 
of  contempt  he  left  me. 

During  the  week  that  followed  I 
turned  the  problem  over  in  my  mind. 
Being  essentially  reasonable  I  began  to 
see  the  light.  Instead  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  peaceful  life,  I  was  in 
reality  doing  just  the  opposite.  I  began 
to  perceive  that  a  continuance  of  my 
policy  would  surely  lead  me  to  untold  im- 
broglios in  the  future.  Like  a  flash  the 
reason  for  my  success  to  date  burst  upon 
me.  One  little  word:  Luck.  Sheer 
luck !  Imagine  banking  on  that  forever ! 
Not  being  by  nature  a  gambler,  I 
hunted  up  Jed. 

*'Jed,"  I  told  him,  "I've  been  a  fool. 
I  didn't  have  vision.  But  now  I  see  it 
all.  Why,  as  I  look  back,  I  can  see  doz- 
ens of  fights  I  escaped  by  the  sheerest 
twist  of  fortune.  Let's  go  to  the  gym; 
there  isn't  any  time  to  lose." 

During  the  next  few  months  I  in- 
dulged in  daily  workouts  until  I  became 
a  better-than-average  one-hundred-and- 
fifty-pounder.  And  just  in  the  nick  of 
time!  On  the  very  evening  when  I  had 
finally  succeeded  in  lasting  three  rounds 
against  Jed  I  chanced  to  see  a  burly  look- 
ing individual  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  Immediately  I  sensed  what  was 
up,  crossed  over  to  his  side,  and  ad- 
dressed him  thus: 

*'Big  boy,  I  don't  believe  in  fighting. 
But — get  this,  buddy — but  if  you  should 
decide  to  insult  me  you'd  find  tliat  for 
my  weight  I've  got  one  of  the  neatest 
left  jabs  you  ever  saw  outside  of  pro- 
fessional circles." 

"Yeah?"  he  said. 

Three  davs  later  when  niv  abrasions 


had  nearly  returned  to  normal  I  told  Jed 
what  had  happened.  "And  so  your 
theories  don't  seem  to  be  working  any 
too  well,"  I  concluded. 

"Tut  tut!"  he  rejoined.  "There's 
nothing  wrong  with  my  theories;  it's 
simply  your  application  that's  wrong." 

"In  what  way?"  I  asked. 

"I  told  you  a  dozen  times,"  answered 
Jed,  "not  to  let  your  guard  down  after 
a  right  hook." 

I  practiced  for  another  month,  and 
then  one  day  it  became  necessary  for  me 
to  borrow  my  neighbor's  lawn  mower. 
The  fellow  requested  me  to  return  it  the 
next  day,  and  of  course  I  scented  some- 
thing amiss. 

"Certainly  I  will,"  said  I,  "although 
of  course  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  if  I  didn't,  would  you  now  ?  " 

He  looked  perplexed.  "  I  hardly  see —  " 
he  began. 

I  let  him  have  it  with  both  fists,  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  a 
long-drawn-out  battle  is  to  get  the  jump 
on  the  other  fellow.  My  improvement 
during  the  last  thirty  days  had  been 
phenomenal,  and  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  my  neighbor  was  soon  put  in  his 
proper  place,  the  horizontal.  It  cost  me 
a  tidy  bit  to  buy  a  lawn  mower  of  my 
own,  but  wasn't  learning  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  worth  it? 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
have  held  my  own  in  the  battle  of  life 
ever  since.  A  tussle  here,  a  fracas  there, 
but  there  are  days  at  a  time  when  I  live 
in  perfect  peace  and  serenity.  No 
haphazard  trusting  in  luck  any  more! 
Ah,  my  friends,  if  all  of  you  could  only 
know  the  beauty,  the  sweetness,  the 
eternal  calmness  of  life  one  finds  when  he 
knows  that  on  the  slightest  provocation 
he  can  sink  two  or  three  lefts  to  tlie  solar 
plexus  and  follow  them  up  with  a  smash- 
ing right  to  the  chin!  I  am  indeed  the 
happiest,  the  most  reposeful  of  men. 
And  now  you  must  excuse  me;  the  ice- 
man is  here  and  I  have  to  go  down  stairs 
and  jolly  well  teach  that  bounder  not  to 
put  in  sixty  pounds  of  ice  when  I  spe- 
cifically ask  for  fifty. 
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LiviNc;  wrrii  a  nosk 

OF  AIAj  the  or^iins  of  ilu^  senses, 
ilu;  nose,  perJKips,  li;i,s  received 
llie  inosl,  in.'irked  .ind  volniniiious 
attention  in  litendnre.  Sterne  (Unvotes 
ii  ehajrter  to  n()S(\s  in  TriMraui  Slumdy. 
Tliere  is  a  sixteenlli-eenlnry  disserLilion 
on  ''I'lie  J)i<i;nity,  (Gravity,  and  Anllior- 
ity  of  Noses,"  and,  in  IIk^  realm  of 
eeelesiastieaJ  disenssion,  we  find,  ''I'lie 
Noses  of  Adam  and  Kve,"  and  '*J*ions 
Me(lita,tions  on  the  Nose  of  the  Virgin 
Mary." 

l)ee})Iy  read  as  I  am,  however,  in 
nasal  Hterature,  1  ha,ve  y<^t  to  find  a,d<'- 
(jnate  (hsc^nssion  of  this  physical  at- 
tribute in  its  relation  to  a  phase  of 
human  experic^nce,  at  once  the  most 
common  and  tJui  most  delicate. 

1  n^fer  to  The  Nose  and  The  Sense  of 
Smell  in  Their  Reactions  upon  Domestic 
Relations.  Nowhere  in  literature  have 
I  been  ahh^  to  find  this  alluring  subject 
treated  with  a-nythin^  likc^  satisfactory 
fullness.  J  fiave  read  many  a  time  that 
the  contour  of  the  nose  itsc^lf  may  Ix^tray 
the  presence  or  abs(^nce  of  thos(^  patri- 
cian qualities  desir(i(l  in  this  relation,  or 
may  indicates  certain  p(^culia,riti(^s  of  dis- 
position often  discovered  therc^  This, 
how(^ver,  only  toucthes  on  th(^  rc^motest 
ed^e  of  the  (juestion. 

What,  I  ask  the  [)roph(vts  and  sec  rs  of 
the  past  and  presc^nt,  is  the  relation  of 
the  sense  of  smell,  ttie  power  to  dcvtcnrl, 
odors,  and  to  distinf^iiisfi  sidvlle  difler- 
ences  b(itw(M^n  them,  to  the  all-im]K)rtant 
question  of  fc^licity  in  tti(i  domestic  cirv]c? 
Tluiir  answ(.T  is  an  a,bysma,l  silencer 
It  could  not  be  anything  else.  'I'Ik^h^ 
is  no  data,  no  literature  on  the  subj(K;t. 

Y(;t  it  remains  a  facd  that  i\\<)  slightest 
abnormality  in  thc^  a,cMit(^n(^ss  of  this 
sense.'  may  [)ring  down  in  ruin  th(5 
proudest  donuistic;  structure. 


Abnormality  in  Ihe  sense  of  smell  is 
usually  a,  reminine  characteristic.  Why, 
I  do  not,  know.  I  will  leaver  that  to  tlu^ 
biologist..  It.  may  be  given  to  tlu^  femah; 
of  the  species  for  |)urp()ses  of  self-protec- 
tion, or  sh(^  may  be  endowed  with  it  for 
j)ur|)Oses  of  (hvtect  ion.  The  resnit  is  the 
same.      It  is  a,  mena,ce  to  society. 

Iv<'t  me  paint  a,  picture.  The  day  has 
<lra,wn  to  a,  reluctant  close.  It  has  l)ecn 
a.  day  of  stress.  Masculine  nniscles  an; 
tired,  and  nerves  :ivc  worn.  Tlu';  last 
bit  of  home-work  has  been  don(».  The; 
ca,na,ry,  mut.cul  iit  a  shrouded  cage,  has 
been  borne  to  a,  dark  F'ec<\ss.  TIk; 
vict.rola,  has  ceased  to  jangle,  and  the 
ra,dio  is  mercirully  (juiet.  Darby  and 
Joan  are  alone,  before  the  tire.  I*(^'iee, 
perfect  peace,  has  descended  upon  the 
household.  Darby  is  sunk  in  a,  delicious 
lethargy,  in<luced  by  tobacco  a,nd  news- 
print. Joa.n,  a  pictures  of  charming 
womanhood,  beneath  the  lamp. 

Darby  hears  dimly,  tln'ough  his 
n^veiy,  premonitory  sniffs,  lie  sits  in 
tense  sih'uce.  Will  they  b(^  repeated? 
Th(iy  are.  II(^  glances  ov(t  the  north- 
west corner  of  his  newsf)aper.  Joan  is 
sitting  erect,  vibrant,  eagxT,  with  dilat(^d 
and  (|uivering  nostrils.     Sh(^  speaks. 

"I  smell  coal  gas,"  sh(^  says.  'Mames 
nnist  be  more^  (careful  with  th<^  heater." 

I)a,rf)y  a,(Io|)ts  an  age-old  ruse.  Il(^ 
glares  at  his  paper,  in  utter  absorption. 
II(^  knows  it  will  not  w^ork.  It  nc^ver 
do(\s.      1 1(^  waits.     TIkm*(^  ar<^  more  sniffs. 

''Yes,  it  is  gas,"  Joan  says  with  con- 
viction. ''I  think  yon  had  better  go 
down  a,nd  look  at  the  furnace." 

I)a,rby  descH^nds  to  \\\i)  cellar.  He 
trips  ov(T  the  (!at  on  tlu^  stairs  and 
s(-rap(\s  a,  knu(;kle  on  the  wall.  \\v,  was 
t.old  to  look  at  tlu^  furna,c(^;  he  does  so, 
criti(!ally.  It  looks  just  as  it  did,  the 
night  before^  wh(^n  Ik^  came  down  on  t  he 
sam(^  (Trajid.  II(^  now  takes  a,  |)rival,(^ 
sniff  or  two  himsc^lf.  He  smells  ap|)les. 
lie;  returns  to  the;  library.  It  is  h^ss 
scrc^rjc  t,ha,n  it,  was.  His  knuckle  smarts, 
and  h(i  suggx^sts  retirement,  postponing 
a  ('onfidentiat  talk  about  Junior  to  a 
hai)j)ier  moment. 
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He  sinks  into  a  troubled  sleep.  At 
last  comes  sweet  oblivion  to  all  earthly 
cares.  There  is  a  whisper  at  his  cham- 
ber door.  He  slowly  wakes,  to  come 
back  to  a  world  of  odors. 

"I  am  sorry  to  wake  you,  dear,"  the 
whisper  says,  "but  I  smell  smoke." 
Darby  stumbles  to  his  feet.  He  staggers 
to  a  light,  and  turns  it  on.  It  is  the 
grim  hour  of  three  a.m.  He  makes  his 
way  downstairs  to  the  library.  A  coal, 
the  size  of  a  robin's  egg,  has  fallen  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  irons,  inside  the 
fender.  A  tiny  wisp  of  smoke  escapes 
into  the  room.  He  brushes  it  back  and 
seeks  the  seclusion  of  his  chamber.  But 
the  capricious  Goddess  of  Sleep  forsakes 
him,  and  he  lies  awake  till  dawn. 

Another.  The  separation  has  been 
unusually  long,  several  days,  and  soli- 
tude has  begun  to  irk  Darby.  He  paces 
the  floor  and  glances  at  the  clock.  A 
motor  comes  up  the  avenue  and  stops  at 
the  door.  He  throws  it  open  and  sees 
Joan,  radiant  and  lovely.  He  takes  her 
in  his  arms.  She  returns  his  caresses 
demurely,  disengages  herself  from  his 
embrace,  and  pats  him  lovingly  on  the 
shoulder. 

"It  is  nice  to  see  you,  dear,"  she  says. 
"Did  Maggie  take  good  care  of  you?" 
Before  Darby  can  reply  he  sees  that  Joan 
has  come  to  a  stiff  point.     She  sniffs. 

"What  a  funny  smell,  I  wonder  what 
it  is,"  she  adds,  as  her  graceful  figure 
emerges  from  her  furs.  Darby,  for 
some  reason,  does  not  notice  the  figure. 
He  detects  a  subtle  change  in  his  mood. 
He  lights  a  cigarette  and  goes  to  the 
garage  to  give  the  orders. 

Again.  The  garden  is  flooded  with 
moonlight  on  a  languorous  August  night. 
Two  figures  stroll  along  the  grassy  paths. 
Darby  feels  a  sudden  youthful  exalta- 


tion. He  breathes  deep  of  the  fragrant 
air,  and  indulges  in  a  few  sentimental 
banalities  of  middle-age.  His  exaltation 
is  real,  his  utterances,  though  hackneyed, 
are  sincere.  Joan  nestles  close  to  his 
arm.  They  stand,  a  moment,  in  silent 
happiness.  Suddenly  Darby  detects  a 
queer  tightening  of  Joan's  slender  body. 
She  moves,  imperceptibly,  from  him. 
There  is  a  moment  of  silence,  then  she 
sniffs. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  says,  "another  skunk. 
I  am  afraid  he  will  dig  up  the  lawn." 

Darby  becomes  conscious  that  it  is 
getting  damp  and  suggests  going  in.  .  .  . 

But  why  paint  more  pictures?  We 
have  seen  enough  to  justify  my  conten- 
tion that  this  sense  abnormality  is  a 
menace  to  the  home  and  to  society. 
Darby  recognizes  that,  but  he  is  ham- 
pered in  his  efforts  to  correct  it  by  the 
fact  that,  on  two  occasions,  this  feminine 
attribute  has  saved  the  household,  when 
in  dire  peril  from  fire  and  gas. 

How  to  use  it  for  such  purposes,  and 
yet  avoid  its  devastating  effect  on  all 
else,  is  the  pressing  problem  of  society 
to-day. 

But  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope  for  the 
Darbies  of  the  future.  Darby  attributes 
his  freedom  from  alarming  sensory  ex- 
periences to  the  benign  effects  of  the 
fragrant  weed,  which  he  consumes  in  all 
known  forms,  save  one.  The  Joans  of 
the  future  are  in  a  fair  way  to  enjoy  a 
like  immunity  to  odor  from  the  benefi- 
cent effects  of  the  same  agency. 

If  this  should  happen,  despite  the 
cavilling  of  the  biologist  and  the  physi- 
cian, the  world  will  be  a  happier  and 
richer  place.  For  at  that  happy  time 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  Problem  of 
the  Sense  of  Smell  in  its  Reactions  upon 
Domestic  Relations. 
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MAN'S  INCREASING  POWERS 

BY  EDWARD  S.  MAETIN 


4  T  THIS  writing  two  things  quite 
Zjk  out  of  common  have  engaged  the 
-^  ^  minds  of  men  and  given  topics  to 
newspapers,  radios,  and  movies.  A  big 
Zeppelin  has  paid  us  a  visit  and  returned 
to  Germany.  Those  who  saw  it  were 
lucky,  for  it  was  a  great  sight,  a  great 
spectacle  in  the  sky.  It  was  injured  on 
the  way  over  and  lost  use  of  a  fin;  but 
still  it  got  here.  It  went  back  with 
favoring  gales  and  made  good  time. 

That  was  a  great  show  and  significant 
of  the  increasing  powers  of  men,  a  mat- 
ter on  which  new  testimony  records  it- 
self month  by  month,  week  by  week,  day 
by  day.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  men 
are  not  remarkable  creatures  is  not  only 
mistaken,  but  can  have  new  proofs  of 
their  being  so  while  he  waits. 

While  the  zeppelin  was  here  there 
came  along  a  piece  of  news  that  funds 
had  been  provided  (by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board)  for  a  telescope  at  least 
four  times  as  powerful  as  the  big  one  on 
Mt.  Wilson,  California,  which  is  the 
greatest  now  at  work.  It  will  take  two 
or  three  years  to  make  this  telescope 
and  set  it  up  in  California  on  a  suitable 
mountain  where  the  air  is  clear;  but  the 
necessary  dollars  have  been  provided, 
and  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that  the  in- 
strument will  be  forthcoming.  Then,  it 
seems,  we  shall  see  a  lot  of  new  worlds; 
at  least  they  will  be  seen,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  still  here  will  get  reports  of  them. 

The  papers  that  talk  about  the  pro- 
spective achievements  of  this  prospec- 
tive telescope  talk  about  stars  billions  of 


light-years  away  which  will  come  to 
notice  through  its  agency;  and  this  is 
interesting  as  one  reads  it  even  though 
the  need  of  more  worlds  than  we  at 
present  know  of  has  not  yet  become 
acute.  Earth  will  still  do  for  us  if  motor 
cars  don't  crowd  us  off  of  it;  but  this 
fetching  into  ken  another  section  of  the 
universe  is  all  right  as  a  detail  of  expan- 
sion, and  everybody  approves  of  expan- 
sion. Whether  a  billion  Hght-years  is  a 
thought  digestible  by  our  minds  as  at 
present  constituted  is  proper  for  con- 
sideration. In  Arkansas  there  was 
lately  a  row  over  a  professing  atheist, 
who  had  been  put  in  jail  for  campaigning 
for  his  belief;  but  the  Illinois  Christian 
Fundamentals  Association,  in  session  at 
the  time  in  Chicago,  strongly  disap- 
proved of  it,  one  of  the  ministers,  Doctor 
McCarroll,  insisting  that  it  is  impossible 
to  legislate  religion.  Just  as  one  may 
conceive  that  anyone  should  have  any 
views  he  likes  about  a  billion  light-years, 
so  it  may  come  to  be  felt  that  anyone 
may  have  any  views  he  likes  about  God, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Almighty  is  too 
large  a  subject  for  our  minds  to  measure 
anyhow,  just  as  a  billion  hght-years  is. 

Agreeably  to  this  idea,  a  theory  has 
found  expression  that  the  Almighty,  like 
everything  else,  is  evolving,  changing  in 
His  characteristics  and  amplifying  His 
powers.  That  may  be  or  not,  but  for  us 
undoubtedly  God  is  what  we  think  about 
Him,  and  in  our  minds  the  revolutionary 
processes  are  certainly  doing  their  work. 
Hereabouts,    ideas    of    God    are    based 
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tant,  but  the  public  mind  grabbed  at  it. 
So  in  religion  that  mind  takes  in  the 
stories  and  thinks  tliey  are  the  impor- 
tant part.  Some  of  them  are  valuable  as 
statements  of  fact,  but  others  are  only 
important  for  the  teaching  they  carry. 
The  Zeppelin  made  the  stowaway  in- 
teresting to  the  public,  but  in  himself  he 
was  of  no  consequence.  So  it  may  be 
with  stories  which  religions  carry.  As 
facts  they  may  be  fallible  without  im- 
pairing the  integrity  of  the  teachings 
they  go  with. 

IN  THE  late  presidential  campaign 
there  was  discussion,  and  that  was  a 
great  thing.  It  was  chiefly  due  to  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  who  found  a  good  deal  to 
say  and  forced  the  pace,  thereby  doing  a 
useful  service.  It  is  a  good  while,  eight 
years  at  least,  since  the  affairs  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
talked  about  with  any  real  vigor  in  a 
presidential  campaign.  There  is  still 
something  left  to  say,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  velocities  of  the  campaign 
are  not  yet  entirely  exhausted  and  that 
there  will  be  those  who  will  say  it.  The 
huge  majority  that  elected  Mr.  Hoover 
gave  him  also  a  good  working  majority 
in  the  next  Congress,  and  Congress  will 
have  a  job  and  will  need  to  be  exposed  to 
exhortation  and  discussion. 

In  the  campaign  many  things,  of 
course,  were  said  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  moment  and  interest  the  immediate 
listeners.  Governor  Ritchie,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a  speech  late  in  October  argued 
that  with  Mr.  Hoover  the  people  as  peo- 
ple did  not  count,  and  that  he  had  no 
faith  in  democracy.  In  support  of  these 
remarks  he  quoted  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Hoover's  little  book  called  American  In- 
dividualism, to  wit:  "Facts  and  ideas 
that  lead  to  progress  are  born  out  of  the 
womb  of  the  individual  mind,  not  out  of 
the  mind  of  the  crowd.  The  crowd  only 
feels;  it  has  no  mind  of  its  own  which  can 
plan.  The  crowd  is  credulous,  it  de- 
stroys, it  hates  and  it  dreams,  but  never 
builds."  That  was  well  enough  to  quote 
as  an  incentive  to  vote  for   Governor 


Smith,  but  was  the  passage  true  or 
otherwise? 

Perhaps  it  was  misleading  in  the  sep- 
aration that  it  implied  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  crowd.  The  individual 
is  a  part  of  the  crowd,  the  crowd  is  a 
company  of  individuals,  and  in  demo- 
cratic government  unless  you  can  get  the 
crowd  with  you,  you  cannot  ordinarily 
do  much.  The  great  leaders  in  democ- 
racies are  those  that  can  draw  men  unto 
them.  Nevertheless,  if  there  are  to  be 
results  from  that  gift,  the  leader  must 
have  a  constructive  mind.  He  must 
want  to  do  something  and  know  how  to 
do  it. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Hoover  said,  that  the 
crowd  has  no  mind  of  its  own  with  which 
to  plan;  but  can  feel.  It  can  support  a 
leader  and  enable  him  to  make  good. 
More  than  that  it  can  produce  leaders, 
and  of  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  Governor 
Smith  are  both  conspicuous  illustrations. 
If  as  the  result  of  the  election  both  of  the 
great  political  parties  in  the  United 
States  find  themselves  equipped  with 
strong  and  positive  leaders  each  with  a 
vigorous,  popular  backing,  the  prospect 
of  getting  things  done  that  ought  to  be 
done  will  be  much  improved,  for  discus- 
sion will  go  on,  and  interest  in  it  will 
continue.  The  great  aim  of  a  presiden- 
tial campaign  is  to  arouse  and  instruct 
the  voters,  and  in  so  far  as  that  end 
was  accomplished  in  the  campaign  of 
1928,  the  results  of  it  may  be  accepted 
as  assets  of  1929. 

IT  WAS  a  relief  to  have  Election  Day 
come  and  go,  recording  a  verdict  so 
indisputable,  and  leaving  everyone  free 
again  to  think  his  political  thoughts 
without  reference  to  votes  or  voters. 
Towards  the  end  of  a  campaign  nearly 
all  speakers  become  advocates  and  put 
forward  the  best  remarks  they  can  for 
their  clients.  The  suggestions  that  come 
out  in  that  way  are  not  as  a  rule 
very  valuable.  But  election  being  over, 
everybody  can  think  again,  not  about 
what  is  best  for  a  candidate,  but  what  is 
best  for  the  country.     The  Prohibition 
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question  must  wait  a  little.  That  will 
come  back  for  discussion.  What  must 
be  discussed  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it  is 
how  the  present  liquor  laws  can  be 
changed  to  the  public  advantage.  The 
country  is  not  likely  ever  to  vote  wet  in 
the  sense  of  going  back  to  what  we  had 
before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment;  but 
it  is  quite  likely  in  time  to  agree  to  such  a 
modification  of  our  present  laws  as  may 
improve  our  habits. 

That,  however,  will  wait.  The  topic 
that  followed  immediately  on  the  elec- 
tion was  world  peace.  Five  days  after 
the  votes  were  cast  came  Armistice  Day, 
observed  all  over  the  world.  That 
brought  out  peace  talk  in  important  vol- 
ume and  quality.  The  Pact  of  Paris 
embodies  the  latest  effort  to  unite  the 
nations  against  war.  It  was  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  fifteen  govern- 
ments including  our  own  on  August  27, 
1928.  The  signers  declared  for  their 
countries,  so  far  as  they  could,  that  they 
renounced  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  That  great  generalization 
is  the  pith  of  this  Pact  which  started  in 
France  in  a  proposal  of  M.  Briand  for  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  was  enlarged  by  Mr. 
Kellogg  and  Mr.  Coolidge  to  include  all 
the  nations  who  were  ready  to  come  in. 
That  enlargement  to  make  the  Pact 
virtually  world-wide  is  held  to  have  been 
a  momentous  exploit.  The  Pact  is 
called  familiarly  the  Kellogg  Pact,  but 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  been  very  modest  in 
assuming  credit  for  it,  showing  himself 
solicitous  not  for  his  own  fame,  but  al- 
together for  the  acceptance  and  useful- 
ness of  the  agreement. 

The  nation  whose  opinion  of  this  treaty 
is  most  interesting  and  important  to  us  is 
Great  Britain.  Premier  Baldwin  put 
out  the  feelings  of  the  British  govern- 
ment about  it  at  the  Lord  ^layor's  ban- 
quet on  November  9  when  he  said:  "The 
alternative  before  us  in  Europe  is  very 
simple  and  the  choice  ought  to  be  easy. 
We  must  either  ka^p  faith  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Pact  that  we  have  signed  or 
in  time  we  must  go  down  the  steep  place 


altogether,  like  the  Gadarene  swine,  and 
perish  eternally."  That  was  putting  it 
strong;  but  Mr.  Baldwin  evidently 
meant  all  he  said,  for  he  went  on  to  ex- 
press further  his  belief  that  the  time 
might  come  when  in  the  histories  of  this 
period  there  would  be  no  greater  act 
credited  to  the  United  States  than  that  in 
this  year  she  had  the  high  honor  of  voic- 
ing the  aspirations  and  desires  of  mankind 
in  presenting  that  Pact  to  the  nations  for 
signature.  "When  the  nations,'*  he 
continued,  "realize  how  tremendous  a 
thing  they  have  signed,  and  accept  its 
implications,  then,  for  the  first  time,  will 
they  be  able  to  talk  disarmament  in  a 
way  that  will  lead  us  into  that  path.'* 

That  is  all  impressive  and  very  in- 
teresting, and  it  is  curious  that  there 
should  have  followed  immediately  on  our 
election  widespread  consideration  and 
discussion  of  this  matter  which  seems  so 
much  more  important  than  any  issue  of 
our  late  campaign.  Our  adventure  with 
the  League  of  Nations  got  into  party 
politics  and  perished.  Pains  may  well 
have  been  taken  to  keep  this  new  peace 
effort  from  experiencing  that  fate. 
World  peace  is  a  matter  with  which  all 
political  parties  are  alike  concerned.  It 
is  a  scandal  when  partisan  ends  intrude 
on  it;  and  Heaven  grant  there  may  be  no 
such  scandal  over  this  Pact  of  Paris. 

This  issue  of  this  magazine  will  reach 
its  readers  just  before  a  Christmas  that 
may  come  to  be  remembered  as  one  that 
witnessed  the  greatest  step  taken  in 
historic  times  to  realize  the  (^hristmas 
message  of  Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to 
Men.  Of  all  of  men's  increasing  powers, 
not  one  is  so  important  as  the  power  to 
dwell  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  that 
power,  which  seems  to  be  gaining  strength 
in  so  hoi)eful  a  fashion,  is  in  a  way  a 
product  of  the  others.  It  comes  as  the 
result  of  increased  domination  of  the 
material  world  and  increased  communi- 
cation and  co-operation  between  the  in* 
habitants  of  earth,  which  between  them 
are  bringing  mankind  to  realize  that  if 
life  and  progress  are  to  continue,  wars 
must  cease. 
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Personal  and  Otherwise 


CONTINUING  his  series  of  articles 
oil  preseiil-day  Europe,  Charles  A. 
Beard,  former  professor  of  polities  at 
Columbia,  co-author  of  The  Rise  of  American 
Cirilfzafion,  editor  of  the  new  book  Whither 
Mankinds  and  author  of  other  books  on 
Ameri(;an  and  European  history,  discusses 
this  month  the  factors  in  the  world  to-day — 
and  particularly  in  Europe — which  make  for 
war.  Next  month  he  will  carry  forward  the 
discussion  with  a  paper  on  the  factors  which 
make  for  peace.  Dr.  Beard's  previous  ar- 
ticles were  *'Is  Western  Civilization  m  Peril?" 
(August,  1928)  and  "Democracy  Holds  Its 
Ground"  (November,  1928).  No  one  can 
read  Dr.  Beard's  contributions  without  realiz- 
ing that  to  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  present  of  Europe  (fortified  by  his 
observations  during  a  recent  trip  which  took 
him  to  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Budapest. 
Belgrade,  Serajevo,  Athens,  and  other  places 
in  that  part  of  the  world)  he  adds  a  cool  and 
unhysterical  judgment  of  th(^  complicated 
forces  which  will  decide  the  issue  of  peace  or 
war. 

Two  months  ago  we  published  a  poem  by 
John  Frazier  Vance  of  the  staff  of  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
This  month  appears  the  first  of  a  group  of  his 
stories,  which  reveal  a  new  and  unusual  talent 
in  American  fiction. 

Henry  F,  Pringle  discusses  a  type  which 
may  prove  familiar  to  many  observers  of  the 
life  at  our  leading  colleges  and  universities. 
Mr.  Pringle,  a  Cornell  graduate  and  former 
reporter  for  the  New  York  World,  has  written 
a  biography  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  a  volume 
of  short  portraits  entitled  Big  Frogs  (includ- 
ing his  H.\RPER  studies  of  Mayor  Walker  and 
Judge  Landis) ,  and  is  now  working  on  a  life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  be  published  next  fall. 
To  our  November  issue  he  contributed  an 
article  on  "Vice  and  the  Volstead  Act." 

A  professional  man  who  succeeds  in  getting 
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the  full  flavor  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family 
on  an  income  averaging  hardly  above  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year — although  he  lives  in 
New  York,  where  prices  are  high,  as  James 
Truslow  Adams  reminded  us  last  month — 
Raymond  Essen  has  wisdom  to  share  with 
those  of  us  who  struggle  constantly  on  the 
ragged  edge.  Like  the  author  of  that  much 
discussed  paper,  "The  Penny  and  the  Ginger- 
bread," Mr.  Essen  has  succeeded  in  putting 
money  in  its  place;  but  the  philosophy  which 
actuates  him  is  quite  different. 

Elmer  Davis's  article  on  the  approach  of 
American  Progress  to  Key  West  grew  out  of  a 
vacation  trip  which  he  made  last  winter. 
Mr.  Davis  had  already  published  several 
novels  and  written  "Portrait  of  a  Cleric," 
"Portrait  of  an  Elected  Person,"  and  other 
memorable  Hx\rper  articles;  he  has  sub- 
sequently brought  out  a  new  novel.  Giant 
Killer,  and  has  analyzed  in  this  Magazine  the 
specific  proposals  for  prohibition  reform  (in 
an  article  entitled  "What  Can  We  Do  About 
It.^"  which  appeared  last  month).  As  most 
of  our  readers  already  know,  Mr.  Davis  is  a 
native  of  Indiana,  a  former  Rhodes  Scholar,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  Times  reportorial 
staff,  and  a  present  resident  of  New  York. 

Evelyn  Gill  Klahr  makes  this  month  a  wel- 
come return  to  our  pages  after  an  absence  of 
over  five  years.  Mean^vhile  she  has  con- 
tributed considerable  fiction  to  other  maga- 
zines. 

In  the  November  issue  H.  M.  Johnson,  the 
psychologist  m  charge  oi  the  Simmons  In- 
vestigation of  Sleep  conducted  by  the  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research  of  the  Uni- 
\'ersity  of  Pittsburgh,  discussed  the  question, 
"Is  Sleep  a  Vicious  Habit  .^"  Li  this  issue  he 
finds  that  fatigue  is  certainly  vicious. 

The  Anonymous  author  of  "A  Case  of 
Two  Careers"  tells  a  story  true  in  its  es- 
sentials, though  altered  in  details  to  prevent 
recognition. 
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After  writing  full-length  biographieal  por- 
traits of  Charles  Darwin  and  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  and  an  "autobiography  of  luimanity" 
entitled  Life  and  L  Gamaliel  Bradford  rv- 
tums  to  the  sort  of  ^Titing  which  he  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  His  brief  portraits  ha\  e 
lx^en  termed  "psychographs";  the  nature  of 
them  will  be  recalled  at  once  by  those  who 
remember  Ins  Damaged  Souls,  Bare  Souh,  and 
Uires,  and  his  earlier  series  of  varied  Ameri- 
can portraits.  The  study  of  George  Sand 
which  we  publish  this  month  is  the  first  of  a 
new  group  which  will  have  the  collective 
title,  "Daughters  of  Eve";  we  expect  to  pul> 
lish  in  the  coming  months  other  portraits  in 
this  new  series. 

With  many  novels  and  innumerable  short 
stories  to  her  credit,  Juliet  WilboT  Tompkins 
has  learned  how  to  convey  the  sense  of 
actuality,  even  in  a  narrative  of  sheer  fact. 
Those  who  know  hospital  life  at  first-hand 
will  smell  ether  and  disinfectant  again  as  they 
read. 

Stanley  High  has  been  a  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  Russia  and 
other  parts  uf  Euro|x\  and  an  associate  secre- 
tary of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions; he  has  wTitten  Europe  Turns  the  Corner, 
The  Retolt  of  Youth,  etc..  and  is  now  associate 
editor  of  the  Christian  Herald.  His  under- 
standing of  the  Far  East  has  made  him  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  present-day  Ameri- 
can writers  on  Oriental  problems. 

The  author  of  our  final  story  of  the  month 
Ls  Rose  Wilder  Lane,  MLssourian  by  birth, 
who  has  lived  much  in  Albania,  has  wTitten 
The  Peaks  of  Shala  and  several  novels  (in- 
cluding He  Was  a  Man,  Hill- Billy,  and 
Cindy  I,  and  has  contributed  a  number  of 
Harper  stories,  the  most  recent  of  which  was 
"Yarb  Woman"    July,  llHTi. 

Malcolm  Cowley  describes  in  authentic  de- 
tail the  PeniLsylvania  countryside  in  which  he 
was  brought  up;  he  now  lives  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  A  freijuent  contributor 
t*)  the  Dial,  the  Xeir  Republic,  and  other 
magazines,  Mr.  Cowley  Ls  a  newcomer  to 
Harper's. 

As  the  headnote  to  "Burnt  OflFering"'  ex- 
plains, we  owe  the  traiLscription  of  the 
Anonymous  Russian's  memory  of  Lsaiiora 
Dunran  to  Mrs.  Hallie  Flanagan,  dire<-tor  «»f 


the  Experimental  Theatre  at  Vassar  College. 
Mrs.  Flanagan  is  the  author  of  a  recentl>  - 
published  book.  Shifting  Scenes  of  thr 
Modern  European  Theatre. 

The  poets  are  MacKnight  Black  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  volume  of  verse,  Machirter^.. 
will  appear  this  winter;  and  Witter  Bynner, 
author  of  many  a  book  of  poetrj*,  who  Uves 
in  New  Mexico  but  wTites  this  time  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  Lion  is  fed  by  Newman  Levy,  New 
York  lawA'er  and  author  of  The  Opera  Guijed 
and  many  a  Lion's  Mouth  skit;  Francis 
Hackett,  novelist  and  former  member  of  the 
Sew  Republic  staff,  who  is  now  hving  m 
L-eland ;  Parke  Cummings,  who  sends  us  now 
and  then  a  humorous  contribution  fromWt-t- 
port,  Connecticut;  and  MacGregor  Jenkins, 
who  until  his  recent  retirement  was  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Atlajitic  Monthly. 

-^   -u   n 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel 
&  Co.  and  of  Mr.  George  E.  Gage  of  Cleve- 
land, we  reproduce  as  the  frontispiece  of  this 
issue  one  of  the  more  recent  etchings  of  duck- 
in  flight  by  Frank  W.  Benson,  the  well-known 
artist  of  Salem.  Massachusetts,  whose  ver- 
satility is  shown  by  his  high  achievement 
in  oiLs  and  water-colors  over  a  long  period  as 
well  as  in  his  etchings. 

%   -d    -u 

In  his  annual  survey  of  the  best  short 
stories  of  19^8,  publL>;hed  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  Mr.  Edward  J.  O'Brien 
submits  several  ranking  lists  for  the  year. 
We  quote  verbatim  from  his  Transcript 
article,  adding  only  the  explanation  that  a 
"two-asterisk"  story,  according  to  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Ls  one  of  special  dl»tinctiou,  and 
that  a  "three-asterisk"  story  is  one  of  such 
high  distinction  that  it  "may  fairly  claim  a 
position  in  American  literature." 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  rank,  by 
number  and  percentage,  of  distinctive  short 
stories  publlshetl  of  thirteen  periodicals  coming 
within  the  scope  of  my  examinatiun  which  ha%-e 
published  an  average  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
tli^tinctive  stories.  The  lists  exclude  reprints,  but 
not  translations: 
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Tlie  following  j>eriodicals  have  publishetl  during 
the  same  p>eri(Hl  ten  or  more  "two-asterisk  stories." 
The  list  excludes  reprints,  but  not  translations: 


1.  Harper's  Magiizinc 
"i.  (  osmopt^Iitan 

3.  Transition 

4.  Scribner's  Magazine 
,>.  Dial 

6.  Saturday  Evening  Post 

7.  Midland 

8.  Century  Magazine 
0.  Pictorial  Re\-iew 

10.  Ikx^kman  X.  Y.) 
n.  Atlantic  Monthly 
1 -.  Americjin  Mercurv 
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18 
17 
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13 
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VI 
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The  following  periodicals  have  published  liiiriiii: 
the  same  peritxl  five  or  more  '" three-asterisk 
stories."  The  list  excludes  reprints,  but  not 
translations: 


1.  Harper's  Magj{2nnc 
•i.  Transition 
;J.  Dial 

4.  vScribner's  Magazine 

.').  (\x^niopolitan 
«).  B(x>kman  (X.  Y.) 
7.  Midland 

5.  Atlantic  Monthly 
tK   Ontury  Magazine 

l'».  Pictorial  Kevfew 

11.  Saturday  Fvening  Post 

I'i.  Americ^in  Mercury 

Iv  Ladies' Home  Journal 

It.  P'orum 

IV  Catholic  World 
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Tie^s  in  the  above  lists  have  been  decided  by  tick- 
ing relative  rank  in  otJaer  hsXs  into  account. 


In  'The  Gread  God  Fcx>thair'  in  our  Xo 
veml^er  i.ssue.  John  R.  Tunis  quotcfl  Dean 
Willarcl  L.  Sixrry  of  the  Harvard  TheologieaJ 
N  luH)l  as  having  said,  **The  only  true  religious 
spirit  to  l>e  discerned  among  large  bodies  of 
undergrachiates  to-day  is  in  the  football 
stadium.  One  of  the  deej^est  spiritual  ex- 
{H  riences  I  ever  had  was  t>ne  Saturday  after- 
11  (Kin  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Harvard  Stadium. 
It  is  just  that  spirit  wliich  transforms  footliall 
from  a  form  of  athletics  to  a  religion,  which 
our  universities  must  diffuse  through  wider 
channels." 

Dean  Sjierrv  informs  us  that  he  never  said 
this  or  anything  like  it;  that  he  was  grossly 
misquoted  in  tlie  newspajx^r  item  and  the 
item  in  the  Common ireal  which  Mr.  Tunis  ac- 
curately copied.  VVe  join  Mr.  Tunis  in  re- 
gretting this  unintentional  injustice  to  Dean 
Sporry,  adding  only  that  the  mistake  was 
natural  in  \iew  of  the  fact  that  no  repudiation 
of  the  statement,  as  previously  attributetl  to 
Dean  Spcrry  in  usually  reliable  journals,  had 
come  cither  to  Mr.  Tunis's  attention  or  to 
ours. 


The  following  letter  of  inquiry  alxjut  "The 
Penny  and  the  Gingerbread"  in  our  October 
issue,  containing  many  questions  which  must 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  readers  of  the 
article,  was  forwardtxl  to  the  anonymous 
author: 

1  have  not  in  a  long  time  rea<i  a  thing  so  thought- 
coinpelHng  as  "The  Penny  and  the  Ginirerl)rrad." 
It  is  true  in  its  essentials.  I  feel  sure.  Although  I, 
doubtless  in  common  with  many  other  readers, 
burn  to  know  the  name  anc  the  career  of  the  man 
who  wn>te  it,  it  is  of  a  quality  that  impresses  its 
truth  as  a  [>ers<>nal  experience. 

But  immediately  points  of  p<>ssible  departure 
suggest  themselves  and  I  wish  we  might  have  some 
other  wonl  fn:>m  him  as  to  their  bearing.  In  the 
first  place,  although  he  insists  that  he  is  in  no  wjiy 
remarkable,  he  is  to  this  extent — that  he  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  do  even  before  he  left  scJjool, 
and  what  he  could  succeed  in  doing.  How  many 
people  couJd  know  if  ?  TSTien  we  find  ont  certainly 
what  we  TOuld  be  most  happy  and  most  successful 
in  doing  it  is.  for  man\-.  next  to  impossible  to  change 
to  it.  if  we  are  not  already  in  it. 

Then  he  says  nothing  of  marriage.     How  pos- 
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sihie  it  would  be  to  change  u  life  like  his  through 
the  sort  of  marriage  he  might  have  made!  He 
uuist  either  have  had  a  wife  in  complete  sympathy 
with  his  views  and  mode  of  life,  or  had  complete 
independence,  or  not  heen  married  at  all. 

Once  again,  he  was  al)le  to  keep  on  at  his  chosen 
purpose  until  he  had  accunuilated  enough  to  keep 
him  comfortai)ly  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  before  his 
health  broke  down.  What  of  tho.'^e  who  break 
down  earlier,  or  iiave  disa])ling  accidents?  Had 
the  writer  been  incapacitated  at  thirty  instead  of 
at  fifty  his  story  would  have  been  far  ditferent  in  its 
ending.  Perhaps  he  regards  such  cases  as  mere 
abnormalities,  whicli  have  not  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  large  working  of  his  law. 

That  in  the  large  it  does  work,  more  than  that, 
that  it  is  the  only  thing  that  works  vitally,  there 
cannot  be  much  doubt,  it  seems  to  me.  But  can 
we  step  off  safely  into  it  tw^r?  I'erhaps  for  readers 
of  Harper's  it  would  work  now.  But  as  a  gener- 
ally-preached doctrine  .   .   .   ? 

Won't  Anonymous  tell  us  a  little  more.^ 

Cora  Bakhttt  Johvsov. 

The  author  of  "The  IVimy  and  the  Ginger- 
bread '  replies: 

The  l^ditor  has  kindly  shown  methealxn-e  letter, 
and  has  suggested  that  I  add  a  paragraph  by  way  of 
rcpl.N.  I  do  so  most  willingly  both  because  tlie 
points  raised  in  the  letter  seem  to  me  well  taken 
and  be<raiLse  the  permitted  paragraph  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  re-affirm  my  belief  that  the  program 
recouuuended  in  "The  Penny  and  the  (linger- 
bread"  can  be  carried  out  b\-  any  xoung  person  — 
boy  or  girl — who  has  average  intelligence,  average 
hetdtli,  and  the  recjuisite  high  .spirit.  Hut  I  again 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  are  not 
itu[x>sed  by  the  outer  world  but  by  the  iimer  life. 
It  is  a  spiritual  adventure,  and  is  not  open,  of 
course,  to  ^^r.  and  \rrs.  lainip. 

I  must  be  brief,  but  I  \\  ill  consider  each  point  in 
order. 

1  dill  not  know,  in  specific  terms,  w  h;it  I  wjinted 
to  tlo  when  1  wiis  a  schoolboy.     Like  most  of  my 


fellow-students,  I  had  to  find  my.self  in  the  maze  of 
new  intere.sts  and  possible  professions.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  .shifted  a  number  of  times  and  only 
found  anchorage  after  nuich  heartburning.  AVhat 
stood  by  me  throughout  the  adventure  from  fifteen 
on,  and  con.stituted  any  possible  distinction  I  may 
have  had.  was  the  .stubborn  decision  to  be  my  ovm 
master,  to  disregard  money,  to  study,  to  travel,  to 
wa.ste  no  time  in  me^iningless  occupations,  to  lead  a 
gloriously  interesting  life,  and  to  decline,  always 
and  everywhere,  to  allow  my.self  to  be  bored. 
The.se  are  all  general  ambitions  and  open  to  all 
A'oung  people,  provided  they  are  neither  lazy  nor 
spiritually  inert. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  a  bachelor  to  spetik  suit- 
ably of  matrimony.  One  cannot  estimate  the 
value  of  a  di.scij)line  which  one  has  never  e\j)eri- 
enced.  If  marriage  is  the  pernuinent  and  ir- 
remediable disaster  which  to  the  onlooker  it  .so 
often  .seems  to  be.  then  it  is  somewhat  futile  to  urge 
smaller  idealities.  But  if  nuirriage  is  the  holy 
sacrament  which  we  punctilious  bachelors  hold  it 
to  be,  the  merging  of  two  snudler  lives  into  one 
larger  life,  then  the  married  adventurer  ought  to 
have  the  advantage.     It  all  depends. 

1  )isal)ility  may  come  at  any  age.  but  we  heighten 
the  essential  tragedy  of  life  if  we  j^ermit  it  to  ax-t 
beft)re  it  nnist.  To  live  adventurously  is  to  live 
<langerously — nothing  venture,  n<»thing  have. 
IVrsonally.  1  would  choose  the  adventure  atid  risk 
the  poorhouse.  rather  than  mi.ss  the  adventure  to 
make  sure  of  the  competence.  Men  <lo  not  ordi- 
narily breiik  down  at  thirty,  and  ought  not  to  al 
fifty — I  was  handicapix^l  by  being  f right fnlly 
delicate  all  my  life.  My  (»wn  o[)timism  is  .still  un- 
impaired— possibly  becanse  I  have  since  regained 
my  health  and  am  (»tK'e  more  at  work.  Put  in  an\- 
case  1  should  hold  that  a  life  program.  like  an  edu- 
(uitional  program,  is  ideal  only  if  whenever  ititer- 
rupted  it  represeiits  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
finu'  lip  to  that  moinent.  This  is  really  my  whole 
thesis,  the  wise  spending  of  to-day.  It  is  the  faith 
of  the  mystic,  and  may  be  .summed  up  in  one  woni: 
Immediacy. 
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THIS  HARD-BOILED  ERA 


BY  KATHAErNE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


THE  uncritical  and  undocumented 
American  layman  who  reads  his- 
tory for  his  amusement  finds  him- 
self lingering  most  sympathetically,  per- 
haps, over  volumes  that  deal  with  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ.  The  substance  is  sur- 
prisingly familiar.  Rampant  material- 
ism; the  ease  and  frequency  of  travel 
to  all  parts  of  the  known  earth;  the 
passion  for  speed;  the  juxtaposition  of 
great  wealth  and  great  poverty;  the 
breaking  down  of  old  social  barriers 
and  rise  of  a  rich  parvenu  class;  the 
immense  importance  of  money;  curiosity; 
tolerance;  fear  of  the  mob;  disillusion- 
ment; syncretism;  the  strong  influence  of 
rhetors  and  sophists  and  demagogues; 
emancipation  of  women;  Greece  playing 
the  part,  among  the  upper  classes,  that 
Europe  has  played  with  us  in  matters  of 
culture  and  taste;  a  tremendous  influx 
of  foreigners,  so  that  not  only  Rome  but 
other  Italian  cities  (especially  ports) 
must  have  been  melting-pots  like  New 
York — among  these  facts  and  conditions 
the  twentieth-century  American  finds 
himself  astonishingly   and   woefully   at 


home.  The  Roman  republic  had  van- 
ished as  completely  as  the  American 
republic  has  vanished.  There  were 
the  same  powerless  aristocratic  laments; 
the  farmers  complained  and  the  profit- 
eers flourished;  the  rich  bought  for 
themselves  new  sensations  which  the 
poor  clamored  to  have  popularized — 
and  disillusioned  men  and  women  of 
fashion  sought  spiritual  comfort  from 
Oriental  peddlers,  being  weary  of  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  Just  so.  Some- 
one (Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  I  believe)  has 
said  recently  that  Kipling's  Romans  in 
Britain  (see  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill)  are  not 
Romans  at  all,  but  nice  Anglo-Indians. 
Mr.  Davis's  knowledge  of  history  is 
profound,  and  mine  is  merely  nil;  yet  I 
wonder  if  the  point  is  not  that  the  better 
representatives  of  Imperial  Rome  in 
Britain  were  —  precisely  —  nice  Anglo- 
Indians.  That  Kipling  meant  it  so  we 
cannot  doubt.  Similar  conditions  and 
responsibilities  bring  forth  similar  types. 
The  argument  from  historical  analogy 
is  as  dangerous  as  most  other  arguments. 
But  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  wide 
fields  of  asphodel,  the  hard-boiled  Ameri- 
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can  ami  the  hard-boiled  Roman  might 
meet  and  converse  with  jXN?iiliar  plea^^ure 
and  in  almost  complete  agreement. 

It  ha^  been  fx)inte<l  out,  before  this, 
that  the  cultural  trend  of  the  day  is  to- 
wards a  fondness  for  life  in  the  raw.  As 
proofs,  there  can  be  adduced:  the  vogue 
of  prize  fighting,  even  among  intel- 
lectuals and  gentlefolk:  the  vogue  of 
plays  about  gangsters,  prostitutes,  pugi- 
lists, etc.,  and  of  profanity  and  "frank- 
ness" on  the  stage:  the  fluent  biographies 
of  bandits,  crooks,  outlaws,  and  hard 
characters  generally:  the  wide  demand 
for  "robust"  literature,  whether  it  be 
poetic,  fictional,  dramatic,  historical,  or 
critical.  In  short,  all  the  "facts"  that 
the  public  delights  in  "facing."  How 
alx>ut  it.'  What  makes  us  hard-boiled, 
and  are  we  going  to  keep  it  up.^  Wiat 
is  the  root  of  it  all,  the  significance? 

n 

The  ro<»t  of  it  all,  one  supposes,  is 
original  sin,  since  that  is  the  root  of 
most  human  behavior.  But  one  needs 
to  define  and  delimit  and  specify  a  little 
more  closely  than  that.  Why  has  the 
Time-Spirit  chosen  the  twentieth  cen- 
tur>'  to  duplicate  the  second  and  third .^ 
In  the  lx>ok  which  of  all  others  manages 
best  to  be  priggish  in  the  grand  style — 
the  Encyclop<rdia  Briiannica — I  find  a 
clear  and  colorless  and  delightful  state- 
ment alx)ut  the  Emperor  Commodus: 
"In  spite  of  a  careful  education  he  soon 
showed  a  fondness  for  low  society  and 
amusement.*'  I  have  been  told  that 
recently  a  certain  clergy-man  "had  to 
adjourn  a  church  meeting  to  give  the 
men  a  chance  to  hear  a  fight  over  the 
radio."  Xo  doubt,  like  Commodus, 
they  were  carefully  educated.  The 
vogue  of  prize  fighting  is  perhaps  even 
more  significant  than  the  "robust  stuff'* 
of  the  plays,  the  novels,  and  the  criti- 
cism: for  ever>'  p>eriod  is  to  some  extent 
a  period  of  revolt  against  the  preceding 
one,  and  the  nineteenth  centur>*,  despite 
its  intellet^tual  and  jesthetic  power,  had 
pertain  affectations  and  sentimentalities 


and  false  decorums  that  its  descendants 
were  sure  to  object  to.  Possibly,  indeed, 
the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century- 
will  find  us  back  among  some  resusci- 
tate<i  conventions,  for  the  pendulum  is 
ever  swinging.  There  are  not  lacking 
signs  of  "tenuities  and  caducities"  in 
our  literature  that  seem  to  be  declining 
towards  an  age  of  pure  sham. 

Mere  intellectual  revolt,  fostered  so 
artfully  among  the  young  by  certain 
pseudo-seers,  is  not  the  whole  story, 
of  course,  though  it  plays  its  part.  Xo 
recent  period  has  been  more  profession- 
ally disillusioned,  more  consciously  cyni- 
cal, than  that  of  the  eighteen-nineties, 
in  spite  of  the  naivete  of  the  famous 
"Souls**  as  described  by  Lord  Ronald- 
shay.  Yet  we  are  far  from  their  point 
of  view.  For  example,  we  seem  at  pres- 
ent to  be  deliberately  umesthetic.  If 
"Art  is  Art  because  it  is  not  Xature," 
this  demand  for  life  in  the  raw  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  jestheticism.  It  is  the 
substance  of  our  art  that  is  sophisticated, 
rather  than  the  manner:  and  our  sophis- 
tication is  chiefly  a  matter  of  specialized 
information.  We  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
hobo,  the  bruiser,  the  criminal,  and 
learn,  not  because  of  their  suj)erior 
intelligence,  but  because  the  nastier 
detail  of  their  lives  is  something  new  to 
us.  Our  passion,  I  repeat,  is  for  facts, 
not  for  method:  for  nature,  perhaps, 
rather  than  for  art. 

This,  one  need  not  note,  is  the  sign 
of  a  jaded  palate.  The  fact  is,  one  sup- 
poses, that  luxury-  like  Rome's  and  ours 
always  brings  p>eople  back  to  the  eternal 
crudities.  The  simple  homespun  crea- 
ture wants  chiefly  a  greater  delicacy  of 
life,  softnesses  that  are  outside  his 
experience.  \Mien  you  go  in  purple, 
your  curiosities  all  satisfied,  your  com- 
forts all  guaranteed,  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ministering  to  your  pleasure, 
where  are  you  going  to  get  a  "kick'* 
except  from  the  primitive.'  People  who 
are  obliged  to  five  at  the  mercy  of 
nature  get  no  thrill  out  of  sleeping  under 
the  stars.  It  is  only  the  pampered 
person  whaM-  imagination  is  stirred  by 
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discomfort,  peril,  and  pain.  The  man 
who  encounters  them  daily  longs  only 
for  a  refuge.  It  cannot  be  contested,  I 
imagine,  that  at  no  time  in  the  world's 
history  has  so  much  material  comfort 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  average  man 
as  now;  that  never  before  has  so  much 
wizardry  been  performed  in  the  interest 
of  the  simple  citizen.  Who  has  not 
open  plumbing,  a  telephone,  a  motor 
car,  a  radio.''  What  householder  does 
not  get  his  heat  and  light  from  great 
distances,  and  much  of  his  food  and 
raiment  from  the  antipodes 't  When  has 
the  average  man  been  so  luxuriously 
served.^  Most  of  us,  as  far  as  material 
comfort  goes,  are  in  a  patrician  position. 

Now  luxury  "in  wildest  commonalty 
spread"  can  do  one  of  tw^o  things,  as 
w^e  know.  It  can  release  us  from  the 
care  of  the  body  to  the  care  of  the  spirit, 
and  leisure  can  be  applied  to  the  civiliz- 
ing of  the  individual.  It  can  do  some- 
thing quite  different:  it  can  tempt  the 
individual  to  seek  ever  farther  and  more 
furiously  for  the  kind  of  thrill  he  is  al- 
ready familiar  with  and  has  a  taste  for. 
In  a  materialistic  and  insensitive  civili- 
zation like  ours,  it  is  the  latter  which 
more  frequently  happens;  men  take  to 
opium  rather  than  to  scholastic  philoso- 
phy. Softened  to  a  great  extent  by 
luxury,  waxed  fat  like  Jeshurun,  the 
average  citizen  does  not  care  to  cleanse 
and  strengthen  his  o^m  body  by  the  prac- 
tice of  some  difficult  sport;  he  hkes  to 
w^atch  other  people  doing  it  for  him. 
Hence  the  enormous  attendance  at  all 
sorts  of  professional  games — for  much 
of  the  amateur  athletic  activity  is  in 
spirit  professional.  We  are  too  sophis- 
ticated to  be  amused  by  anything  short 
of  expertise;  and  we  like  the  expertise  to 
be  startling,  new,  and,  if  possible,  dan- 
gerous, since  we  have  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted the  safer  and  more  conventional 
thrills.  We  have  also  exhausted  the 
cheaper,  more  accessible,  less  exacting 
forms  of  beauty;  and,  pretty  generally, 
w^e  are  exploiting  ugliness  to  see  what 
we  can  get  out  of  that. 

"The  art  of  boxing  is  dead/'  a  very 


hard-boiled  gentleman  said  to  me,  some 
years  ago,  in  Nevada;  "what  the  pubHc 
wants  is  knockouts."  The  same  dictum 
applies  to  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  criti- 
cism, sermons,  political  speeches,  car- 
toons, and  jokes.  It  takes  extreme 
violence  to  make  us  sit  up.  No  play,  no 
book,  no  sporting  spectacle  is  going  to 
thrill  us  unless  it  can  compete  with  the 
front  page  of  the  newspaper.  Since 
gangsters  have  taken  to  mowing  down 
their  enemies  in  the  city  streets  with 
machine  guns,  we  can  no  longer  get  a 
"kick"  out  of  the  isolated  and  furtive 
pistol.  No  art  furnished  for  our  enter- 
tainment can  hope  to  "go  over  big" 
unless  it  is  more  exciting  than  the  aver- 
age headline.  We  have  recently  been 
told  a  good  deal  about  the  suppression 
of  a  certain  play  in  New  York.  Accord- 
ing to  one  new^spaper  account,  a  reporter, 
interviewing  the  authoress,  asked  her 
why,  instead  of  making  the  murder  of 
revenge  take  a  peculiarly  revolting 
form,  she  could  not  have  let  the  avenging 
brother  shoot  the  protagonist.  Her 
reply  was  completely  honest.  Shooting, 
she  averred,  was  so  common  that  there 
was  no  kick  in  it;  she  simply  had  to 
think  of  something  else.  During  the 
same  week,  w^e  w^ere  told  of  a  curious 
outbreak  of  superstition  in  New  York 
State,  the  mayor  of  a  town  having 
accused  the  local  rabbi,  by  implication 
at  least,  of  ritual  murder.  Just  w^hy  this 
particular  medieval  accusation  should 
have  been  revived — should,  that  is, 
have  been  susceptible  of  revival — in  the 
twentieth-century  United  States  is  hard 
to  determine.  I  suspect  that  it  is  really 
because  we  are  more  prone  at  the  present 
moment  than  at  any  time,  these  many 
generations,  to  assume  the  casual  pres- 
ence among  us  of  violent  and  unnatural 
crimes.  There  is  some  reason  besides 
individual  ignorance  for  a  suspicion  of 
the  sort;  it  could  not  be  harbored  by  the 
average  citizen  except  in  a  world  that 
was  hardened  to  horrors.  The  notion 
of  ritual  murder  was  to  the  accuser 
shocking  but  not  impossible — not,  that 
is,    so    shocking   as    to    be    impossible. 
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We  demand  knockouts:  we  get  knock- 
outs: and  our  emotions  are  roused  by 
nothing  less.  We  deal,  easily  and  habit- 
ually, in  terms  of  violence.  It  is  only 
the  super-knockout  that  makes  us  really 
sit  up. 

Last  summer,  at  Braves  Field  in  Bos- 
ton, thirty  thousand  citizens  assembled 
to  see  Jack  Dempsey  enter  the  ring 
in  a  business  suit  and  announce  a  brace 
of  contests.  The  week  before,  only 
forty  thousand  people  had  gone  to  the 
Yankee  Stadium  to  see  Tunney  defend 
his  title.  No  wonder  Tunney  quit  I 
Mr.  W.  O.  McGeehan  will  teU  us,  any 
day — and  does  tell  us,  most  days — just 
how  sup>erior  Tunney  is,  in  eveiry  way,  to 
Dempsey.  The  fact  remains  that  no 
one  is  interested  in  Tunney.  except  ^Ir. 
McGeehan  and  a  few  professors  of 
English,  whereas  a  legend  appears  to  be 
forming  round  Dempsey  that  promises 
to  parallel  the  old  John  L.  Sullivan 
legend.  The  reason  is  Dempsey 's  mur- 
derous power.  \Miat  is  boxing  com- 
pared with  a  punch .^  The  vogue  of 
prize  fighting,  **even  among  intellec- 
tuals and  gentlefolk,"  has  been  taken 
as  a  sign  of  our  times.  Certainly  the 
Dempsey  legend  is  being  fostered  by 
j>eople  of  a  different  class  from  those 
who  fostered  the  old  Sullivan  legend. 
Fight  fans  are  not  nowadays  drawn 
preponderatingly  from  among  the  \'ulgar 
and  the  criminal.  It  is  no  longer  "low" 
to  be  a  devotee  of  the  ** sweet  science." 
Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  improved  status 
of  boxing,  which  is  no  longer  illegal  and 
furtive.  The  days  of  "Gallegher"  are 
over.  Nor  would  any  fighter  of  the 
t^^-pe  of  John  L.  Sullivan  be  popular 
nowadays,  punch  or  no  punch.  Since 
boxing  has  become  "big  business,"  the 
sot  can  keep  no  place  in  it.  The  suc- 
cessful fighter,  in  the  champion  or 
challenger  class,  is  wooed  by  big  purses. 
The  co^olla^^'  of  tiiat  is  that  such  a 
fighter  has  heaw  responsibilities  laid  on 
him.  He  must  be  frugal,  or  he  cannot 
afford  the  elaborate  training  he  needs: 
he  must  be  temp)erate  and  he  must  be 
continent,  or  he  will  be  beaten  bv  the 


man  who  is  both.  These  conditions  are 
due  in  part  to  a  suj>erior  and  dissemi- 
nated athletic  knowledge,  and  to  more 
rigid  rules  of  the  ring:  in  part,  no  doubt, 
to  Mr.  Tex  Rickard  himself,  and  his 
progressive  whitewashing  of  the  pugi- 
listic business.  But  all  that  does  not 
wholly  sufiice  to  explain:  nor  could  Tex 
Rickard  himself  drag  us  to  the  Cohseum 
if  the  Cohseum  were  not  precisely 
where  we  wanted  to  go.  We  are  tired  of 
delicate  pleasures,  because  they  no 
longer  excite  us:  we  need  heavier  seda- 
tives and  more  p>owerful  stimulants. 
(Contract  bridge,  even,  is  displacing 
auction.)  The  small  stakes,  the  gentle 
contests,  the  simple  pleasures  fail  to 
quicken  us.  More  beasts  out  of  Africa, 
more  spectacular  perils,  and — unques- 
tionably— more  blood.  I  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  are  "death-intoxi- 
cated": but  I  think  it  is  true  that  there 
must  be  a  drop  of  death  in  the  cup.  .  .  . 
Some  newspapers  stated  recently  Thow 
accurately  I  do  not  know)  that  the 
press  of  requests  to  be  allowed  to  witness 
Hickman's  execution  in  Los  Angeles  was 
so  great  that  large  numbers  would  have 
to  be  refused.  The  day  before  the  execu- 
tion, the  New  York  Ti?ne^  said  cate- 
gorically that  only  a  hundred  guests 
would  be  present.  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
laws  that  govern  these  occasions:  I  had 
not  even  been  aware  that  any  but  the 
necessary-  witnesses  were  admitted  to 
scenes  of  execution.  Yet,  obviously, 
a  large  fraction  of  that  hundred  must 
have  consisted  of  p>eople  who  were  there 
as  a  matter  of  interest  or  pleasure,  not 
as  a  matter  of  inescap>able  duty.  The 
state  cannot  possibly  have  required 
a  hundred  witnesses  to  Hickman's 
death.  There  is  a  play  at  present  run- 
ning in  New  York,  I  understand,  which 
deals  with  a  parallel  to  the  Snyder  case; 
and  the  audience,  I  beheve,  is  permitted 
to  witness,  if  not  the  electrocution  itself, 
the  instants  so  literally  p>enultimate 
that  p)eople  go  away  feehng  as  if  they 
had  endured  to  the  last.  Who  goes 
willingly  to  such  a  play,  I  do  not  know — 
not    I.     Probably   the   persons   who,   if 
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they  had  been  in  California,  would  ha\"e 
boeri  -.vorking  any  "pull"  they  had  to 
-':':  ilickman  die.  Death  ha.,s  lost  its 
di;_mity  ^.r/jO".  ^"  r-  hy  h^rin:.'  too  easily 
b  r  0  u  g  I'l  t  o.  1>  0  y  '■' '  1  i  ri  e  x  p^e  c  t  e  d  v.-  a  y  .s . 
All  of  u.s  are   .  o  be  shot  at  any 

time:  the  gangster's  giin,  the  prohibi- 
tion agent's  pistol  may  get  the  ''inno- 
cent bystander"  at  any  moment.  If  we 
are  to  be  thrilled  by  death,  we  must  get 
it  in  a  peculiarly  shocking  form:  if  we  are 
to  be  thrilled  by  an\i:hiiig  short  of  death, 
it  must  be  the  menace  of  death  where 
death  does  not  properly  belong. 

m 

The  stream  of  biographies  of  hard 
c : -  i  r c. ': ■; ^v : '-  is  p r o b a b  1  y  p art  of  the  i)opu- 
ioT  proee.^.-  of  debur.kin^  history.  The 
debunking  work-  iio::.  -v,:.vs :  they  white- 
wash a-  r:.  ■  ^  ■  '  ~  ^  '  '  ^  •^^--'-■■ 
If  Mr.  Lvr;        -;  y 

cheapen  ^.  o.ru::;.:;.:  AI^.:.:k;_  \:_''.  Ik  -  y-r.^^- 
Ni;-:^::^^^,.  ;:.k  r,.:..:v,:  Go:.:-  -  - 
'^en~ .^r:'. -■:.  ;'_.'■''•  r)--f-r-  l-/^-'.'  Tj  :  ,  -  '  '* 
the  virtues  of  kk.:/;. k..  Tk -u/jokn  Brown^ 
Luerezia  Bor^i..  anu  il-k'..  ^.  ^  :>.  I: 
is  part  of  our  "' iacL-ta^'u_  ..c— -on. 
no  doubt,  that  the  whitewashed  villain 
shoiuld  be  as  fa.shionable  as  the  blackened 
hero.  An\"i:hing  to  surprise.  There  is 
some  quahty  in  the  truly  great  which  will 
'  v^^  erends  in  spite  of  everything. 
0  _  ^Vashington  can  stand  any 
amount  of  debunking.  In  so  far  as  this 
attitude  is  reaction  against  the  stupid 
behef  held,  more  or  less  loosely,  by  pre- 
ceding generations,  that  aU  biography 
should  be  f.uloay.  it  is  healthy.  The 
matter  of  ?k-:o:ieal  writing  need  not 
detain  us,  though  we  may  note  the  fact 
that  both  attackers  and  defenders  are 
tr;.kng  to  make  the  public  sit  up;  to 
create  a  thrill  by  denying  familiar  con- 
ceptions. We  have  also  a  lot  of  pseudo- 
biography  and  near-fiction  deaHng  with 
the  criminal  classes;  the  hfe-histories, 
more  or  less  touched  up,  of  hoboes,  gun- 
men, thieves,  and  murderers.  "The 
villain  as  hero'*  is  not  new;  it  is  a  fairly 
ancient    hterarj'    tradition.     Our    taste 


in  villains,  simply,  has  deteriorated. 
Their  defiance  of  the  community  is  apt 
at  present  to  take  the  more  sordid  physi- 
cal forms;  there  is  no  air  about  them  of  a 
Byronic  romanticism. 

Drama,  straight  fiction,  jx)etry,  criti- 
cism, are  another  matter.     Yet  we  must 
admit   that   the   unclean   fact   and  the 
brutal  manner  are  characteristic  of  aU  of 
them.     The   purchasers    of    Vxxjks    and 
theater  tickets  are  largely  drawn  from 
the  prosperous  classes.     Both  books  and 
theater  tickets  are  too  expensive  for  the 
poor  man.     It  is  the  full-fed  and  the 
weU-to-do  who  support  the  drama  and 
buy  novels  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
and  biographies  at  five  dohars.     So  we 
should    expect   to   find   the   Broadway 
plays  and  the  fashionable  hterature  ca- 
tering to  the  arena-going  CTOwd;  provid- 
ing,    through     other    media,    the     de- 
k-mockout'*  thrill.     .And  they  do. 
.  .  the  conditions  of  a  countrj'  hfe 
urevent  one's  being  an  assiduous 
p.aygoer,  no  one  living  within  fifty  miles 
of  Xew  York  quite  escapes  Broadway. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  I  have  not,  for  ^^-^e 
vf  ars,  seen  a  play  'apart  from  revivals 
or  classics ,  which  did  not  base  its  app>eal 
to  interest  on  some  exotic,  or  disrepu- 
table,  or  brutal  ingredient  or  quahty. 
The  comedy  of  manners  has  died  the 
death.     When    we    want    it — which    is 
rarely — ^we    re^dve    something.     If    the 
Theatre  Guild  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
cultured  taste  in  the  drama,  it  also  bears 
witness.     The    Theatre    Guild    goes    in 
largely  for  foreign  playwrights,  and  must 
needs  filter  even  Ben  Jonson  through 
German  before  presenting  him.     ^"hen 
it  gives  contemporary  American  drama, 
it  gives — what.'     '' Porg;^-  *'  and  ''  Strange 
Interlude,"    for    example.     The    plays, 
not  confessedly  "thrillers,"  that  pretend 
to    deal,     comedy-of -manners    fashion, 
vkth  contemporary  hfe,  dweU  on  adul- 
terj',     per^-ersion,     and    murder.     Not 
because    contemporary    life    is    largely 
based  on  those  facts,  but  because  con- 
temporary interest  can  hardly  be  awak- 
ened without  reference  to  them.      They 
are  avoidable,  apparently,  only  if  "  trick*' 
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stuff  is  substituted.  Only  the  unusual 
can  stimulate  the  jaded;  only  the  very 
unusual  can  shock  the  hard-boiled. 

I  have  read  recently — quite  by  acci- 
dent— three  novels  l)y  very  different 
authors  (two  of  them  inconsj)icu()us) 
which  deal  with  the  general  uncleanness 
of  the  Sabbath.  Black  he-goats,  it 
would  seem,  are  displacing  ('hows.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  certain  sameness  in  Sabbaths; 
and  the  perusal  of  one  learned  work  on 
the  subject  will  disincline  one  forever  to 
fictional  repetiliou  of  disgusting  detail. 
Hut  obviously  there  is  a  nuirket  for  that 
detail,  as  there  is  a  heavy  market  for 
novels  dealing  witli  sexual  ])athology. 
Though  Kraft-Ebbing  may  not  be  jmpu- 
lar,  the  authors  who  have  munitioned 
themselves  from  his  pages  are  popular. 
A  book  review  was  recently  brought  to 
my  notice  in  which  the  reviewer,  wishing 
to  express  vague  disapproval  of  some 
historical  character,  called  him  "sadis- 
tic." (I  also  recall  an  article  by  one  of 
our  best-known  dramatic  critics,  which 
dealt  with  ** masochism'*  in  Barriers 
The  Little  Minister!)  It  was  clear  that 
"sadistic,"  in  the  mind  of  the  review- 
er, was  a  faintly  opprobrious  term  of 
no  special  significance.  There  was  no 
pro(»f  of  sadism  in  the  career  of  the 
character  under  discussion;  nor  did  the 
reviewer  really  intend  to  ini])ute  it  to 
him.  He  was  merely  searching  for  an 
adjective  with  a  "  kick  "  in  it.  He  found 
it!  Tf  he  had  ever  read  Justine,  he 
would  have  realized  that  "sadistic"  can 
be  correctly  a])plied  to  comparatively  few 
people.  Whet  her  that  knowledge  would 
have  deterred  him  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 
As  our  more  exciting  plays  and  novels 
fail,  more  or  less  deliberately,  to  reflect 
reality,  so,  too,  our  critical  vocabulary 
fails  of  accuracy.  Oitics,  wliether  so- 
cial or  literary,  are  also  out  to  thrill 
their  audiences,  and  misapply  words  as 
authors  distort  tluMr  lenses. 

The  contemporary  twists  and  turns  of 
fiction  are  ju'culiarly  interesting  to  a 
person  who  ])ursues  the  vicarious  life. 
It  cannot  esca])e  such  an  incpiisitive 
reader  that  our  iletion  latterK',  wiien  it 


has  tried  to  wrench  itself  away  from  the 
more  sordid  aspects  of  fornication,  has 
found  itself  wandering  clear  into  No- 
Man  \s-Land.  I  do  not  keep  careful 
track  of  best-sellers  as  such;  but  any 
newspaper  reader  is  aware  that  the  most 
recent  award  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  was  a 
frank  confession  of  the  failure  of  Ameri- 
can letters  to  deal  with  the  realities  of 
American  life.  The  Pulitzer  Prize  is 
supposed  to  go  to  that  novel  "which 
shall  best  ])resent  the  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  American  life  and  the  highest 
standards  of  American  manners  and 
manhood."  That  the  judges  felt  com- 
pelled to  award  it  to  a  novel  which  does 
not  pretend  to  deal  with  American  life  at 
all — or,  indeed,  with  any  life  outside  a 
fairy  tale — shows  the  poverty  of  loyal 
American  literature  at  the  moment.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  Pulitzer  Prize  novel 
since  The  Age  of  Innocence  (the  novel 
which  won  the  award  in  19^J5  1  have  not 
read)  has  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
award,  if  strictly  interpreted.  They 
have  either  been  highly  "special"  in 
subject  and  appeal,  or  belittled  Ameri- 
can life,  or  exuded  a  miasmic  sentimen- 
tality which  is  the  negation  of  both 
realism  and  true  idealism.  The  award- 
ers of  the  prize  have,  no  doubt,  done 
their  best;  and  their  job  is  to  declare  a 
comparative  value.  The  lack  lies  in 
the  material  offered.  Our  })est  talent  at 
the  moment,  it  would  seem,  is  being  de- 
voted to  the  fanciful  reconstruction 
either  of  past  epochs  or  of  exotic  and 
unimportant  ty])es.  If  these  authors 
deal  with  anything  really  typical,  they 
drip  sentimentality  over  it  as  a  dog  drips 
saliva  over  a  bone.  America  as  it  is,  is 
not  being  soberly  considered  or  faith- 
fully recorded.  Here,  too,  the  "knock- 
out "  demand  prevails.  One  need  only 
mention  in  passing  the  increasing  vogue 
of  fiction  dealing  plainly  with  crime. 

Now  there  is,  naturally,  a  reason  for 
all  this.  It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that 
material    comfort,    widely    distributed, 
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gives  a  nation  an  opportunity  either  to 
purify  or  to  drug  itself.  The  American 
nation  is  apparently  choosing  the  latter 
method  of  occupying  its  leisure.  When 
one  considers  that  the  greater  part  of 
American  wealth  at  the  present  day  is 
parvenu  wealth,  one  sees  how  natural 
this  is.  That  the  American  civilization 
is  increasingly  materialistic,  no  one,  I 
think,  would  deny;  or  that  its  standard 
of  selection  is  the  plutocratic  standard. 
It  grows  truer,  every  lustrum,  that 
nothing  counts  in  America  so  much  as 
money.  If  Roman  luxury  had  suddenly 
been  outspread  to  include  the  mob,  the 
same  thing,  probably,  would  have  taken 
place  that  has  taken  place  here.  Among 
the  new-rich  it  apparently  did  take 
place.  Only  aristocrats  can  make  a 
spiritual  use  of  wealth.  If  you  suddenly 
bestow  it  on  the  crowd  that  has  been 
demanding  "bread  and  circuses,"  that 
crowd  will  simply  buy  better  bread  and 
bigger  circuses.  The  dream  of  the  poor 
man  is  almost  necessarily  a  materialistic 
dream.  Governor  Smith  during  his 
campaign  gave  us  an  ironic  picture  of  the 
textile  worker  who  earns  less  than 
eighteen  dollars  a  week,  going  out  to  a 
chicken  dinner,  in  his  own  automobile, 
wearing  silk  socks.  Does  anyone  doubt 
that  the  first  things  that  textile  worker, 
suddenly  enriched,  would  buy,  are 
chicken  dinners,  automobiles,  and  silk 
socks  .f^  And  after  chicken  dinners,  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  feel  of  silk — what.^^ 
Only  in  the  next  generation,  probably, 
will  it  be  the  things  of  the  mind:  knowl- 
edge, taste,  delicate  experience.  The 
man  who  has  fought  all  his  life  for  enough 
bread  to  keep  him  and  his  family  alive 
will  always  give  undue  emphasis  to 
bread.  He  will  do  more  than  merely 
acknowledge  it  a  necessity;  his  definition 
of  luxury  will  inevitably  be  a  superfluity 
of  bread.  Our  conception  of  comfort  is 
nearly  always  the  simple  negation  of 
whatever  has  caused  us  to  suffer.  With 
the  quick  turnover  of  American  fortunes 
—  "shirtsleeves  to  shirtsleeves"  —  the 
majority  of  the  rich  are  always  people 
unequipped  for  the  proper  evaluation  of 


wealth.  The  people  who  know  what 
money  is  good  for  are  those  who  have 
had  it  long  enough  to  learn — and  who,  in 
most  cases,  have  lost  it.  When  wealth 
is  worshipped  for  its  untranslated  self, 
as  it  is  increasingly  in  our  mammonistic 
civilization,  they  may  never  learn. 

So  that  luxury  and  ignorance  may 
perhaps  be  blamed  for  our  hard-boiled 
attitude.  We  are  smothered  in  material 
comfort,  and  do  not  know  enough  to 
look  for  comfort  of  a  different  kind.  We 
are,  by  and  large,  the  mob  enriched. 
Inevitably  we  seek  the  thrills  that  can 
most  easily  be  felt  and  assessed.  These 
have  always  been  physical  and  nervous 
thrills;  and  we  are  still  at  the  physical- 
and-nervous-thrill  stage.  Thanks  to  our 
herding  in  towns,  to  the  multiplied  con- 
tacts via  news-sheets,  radio,  telephone, 
motor  car,  which  the  rural  citizen  now 
enjoys,  we  have  a  superficial  sophistica- 
tion that  we  did  not  have,  as  a  nation, 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  first  stage 
of  sophistication  is  unshockableness. 
The  truly  sophisticated  person  may  be 
shocked  by  a  hundred  things  that  the 
boor  never  heard  of  and  would  be  in- 
capable of  appraising;  but  unquestion- 
ably the  first  step  towards  sophistication 
is  the  sloughing  of  the  coarser  and 
commoner  prejudices  and  superstitions. 
With  the  sloughing  process  goes  a  certain 
naive  pride  in  release.  The  hard- 
boiled  person  is  the  one  who  is  conscious 
of  having  abandoned  many  native  preju- 
dices and  is  at  the  stage  of  thinking  that 
inabiUty  to  be  shocked  is  the  whole 
story.  The  truly  sophisticated  man  is 
perhaps  not  so  very  hard-boiled.  As 
a  community,  we  are  hard-boiled. 
Enough  said.  The  fact  accounts  for  the 
kind  of  physical  and  nervous  titillation 
we  seek.  We  are  jaded  on  the  threshold 
of  experience  because  our  emancipation 
is,  after  all,  mainly  physical.  Applied 
science  has  familiarized  us  with  miracles 
of  practical  convenience,  and,  thanks  to 
newspapers  and  news-reels,  we  are  aware 
as  never  before  of  man's  unremitting  and 
terrific  contest  with  nature — all  the 
fails  divers  of  the  cosmos.     Our  imagina- 
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tions  are  pretty  well  cabined  in  the 
physical;  therefore,  they  respond  most 
easily  to  physical  stimuli  and,  in  art  and 
literature,  to  physical  implications  — 
homicide  and  sex,  for  the  most  part. 

The  younger  generation  must  bear 
its  share  of  blame  in  the  matter.  No 
one  is  a  more  passionate  partisan  than  I 
of  the  honesty,  the  charm,  the  wit,  the 
intellectual  sensitiveness  of  the  afore- 
said younger  generation.  I  think  them 
on  the  whole  preferable  to  my  own  gener- 
ation at  the  same  age.  Their  chief  vice 
is  the  vice  of  all  youth  in  all  times — 
ignorance.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women, 
should  have  the  poise,  the  judgment, 
the  sense  of  values  of  maturity.  If 
they  could — then  this  mundane  adven- 
ture would  indeed  be  ironic  beyond  en- 
durance; for  wherein  is  life  worth  living 
if  the  living  of  it  teaches  us  nothing.'^ 
It  is  not  of  youth's  ignorance  that 
we  have  a  right  to  complain;  rather, 
of  youth's  predominance.  Never  has 
youth  been  so  articulate  or  so  listened 
to;  never  has  a  generation  rushed  into 
creation  and  criticism  so  early,  won  a 
pubUc  so  early,  dictated  so  early,  what 
older  people  shall  see,  read,  think,  and 
discuss.  Now,  youth — all  youth,  al- 
ways— is  at  the  stage  where  we  have  said 
the  community  at  large  now  finds  itself: 
proud  of  its  emancipation  and  desirous 
of  thrills.  Every  mature  person  knows 
that  young  things  can  endure  what 
older  people  cannot.  It  is  in  youth  that 
we  can  bear  horrors;  it  is  in  youth  that 
we  can  thoroughly  enjoy  the  presenta- 
tion of  morbidness,  nuirder,  starvation, 
suicide,  cruelty,  and  insanity.  It  is  in 
our  youth  that  we  can  read  Russian 
literature.  Not  long  ago  a  young  man 
took  me  to  a  movie  which  included  a 
scene  of  torture.  As  the  painful  prepa- 
rations were  nuide,  I  closed  my  eyes. 
After  my  eyes  were  shut,  I  heard  him 
nuirnuir,  "This  is  getting  good."  The 
ditlVrence  between  us  was  not  one  of 
teni|)er;iment  but  one  of  experience. 
The  longer  one  has  lived,  the  more  one 
shrinks  from  the  unnecessary  contempla- 


tion of  pain,  because  one  knows  all 
about  the  prevalence  of  pain.  Re- 
minders of  pain  are  reminders  of  actual- 
ity. The  most  terrible  fictitious  events 
are,  as  one  is  only  too  acutely  aware, 
counterparts  of  something  that  has 
happened  a  thousand  times,  and  is 
probably  happening  even  now,  some- 
where. To  inexperienced  youth  noth- 
ing is  a  reminder;  these  horrors  they 
cheerfully  and  with  interest  endure 
because  to  them  they  are  unreal.  Youth 
is  tender-hearted,  but  the  range  of  its 
pity  is  narrow  like  its  experience.  It 
sympathizes  truly  only  with  what  it 
understands — which  is  little.  I  think 
the  prevalence  of  violent  thrills  in  our 
contemporary  representations  of  hfe  is 
partly  due  to  the  present  importance  of 
youth,  both  as  artist  and  audience. 


All  these  are  tentative  answers  to  the 
*'why"  of  our  hard-boiledness.  The 
mob  enriched,  taking  its  natural  course 
of  seeking  ever  more  violent  physical 
and  nervous  stimuli;  youth,  forcing 
upon  us  excitements  which  only  the 
young — and,  among  the  mature,  the 
insensitive — can  endure;  the  fact  that  we 
live  in  an  age  of  easy  miracles,  wherein 
our  attention  and  praise  are  constantly 
being  captured,  not  by  some  achieve- 
ment of  the  spirit,  but  by  some  new 
process  out  of  a  laboratory.  These  are 
sufficient  explanation,  it  would  seem. 
Some  critics  would  add  to  these 
the  progressive  paganizing  of  America, 
which  certain  acute  observers  have  de- 
clared to  be  start lingly  rapid.  Whether 
America  is  paganizing  itself  at  such  a 
rate,  I  am  not  qualified  to  determine; 
though  obviously  most  of  our  con- 
temporary art  could  be  accepted  only 
by  pagans.  If  someone  asks:  what  of 
the  millions  who  are  said  recently  to 
have  decided  an  election  largely  on  re- 
ligious and  moral  prejudice?  one  can 
only  reply  that,  in  the  first  place,  those 
millions  are  Christians  in  a  very  special 
and  dubious  sense,  and,  in  the  second, 
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that  most  of  them  experience  art  chiefly 
through  the  movies,  and  novels  that  are 
almost  indistinguishable  from  movies. 
They  are  not  the  perusers  of  Ernest 
Hemingway  and  Robinson  Jeffers,  or  the 
spectators  of  "The  Shanghai  Gesture" 
and  "Diamond  Lil."  By  the  same  to- 
ken, I  do  not  know  just  how  hard-boiled 
they  are.  In  any  case,  they  do  not  con- 
trol our  fiction,  our  art,  our  drama,  our 
poetry,  our  history,  our  criticism — or  our 
arenas.  They  are,  perhaps,  preponder- 
ant in  the  movie  clientele;  but  such 
strange  things  are  happening  to  the 
movies  just  now  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  deduce  anything  either  from,  or 
about,  movie  audiences. 

The  admission  just  made — that  the 
mob  does  not  control  the  artistic  and 
critical  output  of  the  country — may 
seem  to  imply  that  one  is  wrong  in 
considering  the  enriched  mob  to  be  re- 
sponsible. It  is,  someone  may  well 
say,  only  the  intellectuals,  the  aristo- 
crats who  can  make  either  certain  doc- 
trines or  certain  pastimes  fashionable. 
What  of  the  people  who,  by  breeding 
and  training  and  an  inherited  culture, 
are  counterparts  of  the  patricians? 

Well:  what  about  the  intellectual 
patricians  (if  there  are  any)  who  guide 
our  taste?  It  can  have  escaped  no  one, 
I  think,  that  in  all  the  arts  they  are 
guiding  us  away  from  realism  and  away 
from  beauty.  They  are  certainly  not 
keeping  us  out  of  the  Coliseum,  or  trying 
to  teach  us  a  greater  sensitiveness. 
They  are  hard-boiled,  too.  Some  of 
them  have  followed  Mr.  Mencken  in 
preferring  "guts"  and  shock  to  propor- 
tion and  sanity.  Mr.  Mencken  cer- 
tainly must  take  his  share  of  blame  for 
corrupting  taste  among  us.  Under 
cover  of  a  few  truths  he  has  slipped 
in  a  lot  of  lies;  in  courageously  and 
rightly  denouncing  hypocrisy,  he  has 
shoved  under  our  noses  a  lot  of  second- 
rate  stuff.  He  is  right  in  demand- 
ing "guts" — yEschylus,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare have  plenty  of  "guts";  but  he 
cannot  deny,  I  think,  that  he  wants  the 
f^its  all  over  the  place.     Whereas,  in  the 


actual    organism,    they    are    somewhat 
straitly  confined.  .  .  . 

After  the  Silver  Age  in  Roman  letters, 
the  chief  characteristics  of  which,  I 
understand,  were  cleverness  and  rhetori- 
cal insincerity,  came,  with  Hadrian's 
advent,  the  "African  Latinity."  Rome, 
at  that  time,  was  very  hard-boiled. 
This  was  "the  period  of  affected  archa- 
isms and  pedantic  learning,  combined 
at  times  with  reckless  love  of  innova- 
tion and  experiment,  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  a  large  number  of  new  forma- 
tions and  in  the  adoption  of  much  of  the 
plebeian  dialect."  I  offer  nothing  of 
my  own  knowledge:  I  merely  quote 
classical  authorities.  Anyone  will  ad- 
mit, I  think,  that  every  one  of  these  re- 
corded traits  of  the  African  Latinity 
is  strikingly  matched  in  our  own  con- 
temporary verse  and  prose.  I  spoke 
earlier  of  certain  "tenuities  and  caduci- 
ties" in  our  literature  that  seemed  to  be 
declining  towards  an  age  of  pure  sham. 
Leaving  the  poetry  to  one  side,  any 
reader  of  contemporary  prose  (and  our 
prose  is  better  than  our  verse)  will  find, 
if  he  stops  to  examine  what  he  reads,  the 
affected  archaisms  and  the  pedantry,  the 
reckless  love  of  innovation  and  experi- 
ment, the  new  formations,  the  plebeian 
dialect,  in  our  most  popular  pages. 
Each  cited  trait  leaps  to  affix  itself  to 
some  one  of  our  most  praised  authors. 
Our  hard-boiledness  has  turned  us  away 
from  classic  moderation  and  classic 
profundity.  After  all,  the  classic  tradi- 
tion is  to  deal  with  life  truthfully,  and 
we  are  not,  at  present,  very  keen  about 
truth.  We  want,  like  all  hard-boiled 
people,  an  escape  from  life,  and  are  im- 
patient of  what  have  been  tiresomely 
but  accurately  called  "the  eternal  veri- 
ties." Do  books  like  Lady  into  Fox, 
Lolly  WilloweSy  The  High  Places — I  pull 
names  at  random  out  of  my  memory — 
TIw  Venetian  Glass  Nephew,  Mr.  Fortune's 
Maggot,  Porgy,  A  Mirror  for  Witches, 
The  Cabala,  My  Mortal  Enemy,  The  Sun 
Also  Rises,  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey, 
Orlando  attempt  in  any  way  to  deal  with 
life    as    it    typically    and    eternally   is; 
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to  do  more  than  make  us  forget,  for  an 
hour,  all  that  experience  has  taught  us? 
Their  occasional  wafts  of  truth  are  from 
far  places — we  seem  at  the  moment  to  be 
growing  less  able  to  endure  any  truth 
that  comes  near  to  us.  The  immense 
recent  vogue  of  mystery  and  detective 
stories  is  merely  a  frank  avowal  that. 
while  we  want  a  "kick.''  we  do  not  want 
a  "kick''  that  wiU  start  us  thinking. 
It  is  our  nerves,  not  our  minds,  that  we 
offer  as  subjects  for  experiment. 

One  soon  gets  to  the  point,  with  any 
form  of  physical  and  nervous  stimulus, 
to  go  beyond  which  is  to  break  some 
law.  Censors  and  legislators  are  always 
looking  out  to  see  that  we  do  not  drug 
ourselves  too  deeply.  We  have  not  the 
social  freedom  of  the  old  patricians. 
Hence  the  spectacle  of  our  purveyors  of 
entertainment,  who  are  trying  to  see  just 
how  much  they  can  "get  away  with." 
blurring  their  audacities  by  a  certain 
remoteness  of  subject .  It  is  pretty  gener- 
ally conceded  that  you  may  be  as  inde- 
cent as  you  hke  if  you  saddle  the  inde- 
cency on  distant  years,  or  far  countries. 
or  a  i>athologic  (and.  therefore,  irrespon- 
sible) condition.  This  remoteness  of 
subject  is  bad  for  us.  since  it  keeps  us 
from  being  really  critics  of  life:  but  it  is 
the  only  device  which  permits  certain 
thrills  to  be  brought  to  us.  Since  the 
eighteenth  century*,  the  exotic  has  never 
been  so  fashionable  as  now.  Exoticism, 
indeed,  is  always  fashionable  when  the 
public  consciousness  is  generally  hard- 
boiled.     Partly  for  the  eternal  hope  of 


something  new  and,  therefore,  exciting, 
in  it;  partly  because  the  hard-lx)iled 
person  is  always  seeking  escape  from  life 
as  he  knows  it,  which  bores  him.  The 
penalties  we  pay  for  over-developing  this 
taste  are  callousness  to  the  common  and 
universal  (those  eternal  verities),  pre- 
ciosity, affectation,  conscious  vulgarity, 
violence.  For  by  exoticism  one  does  not 
mean  simply  chinoiseries:  one  means  any 
dehberate  departure  from  laws  and 
standards  that  have  been  slowly  evolved 
out  of  the  racial  experience  since  our 
ci^'ilization  began.  VSlien  nerves  grow 
exacting,  and  imagination  wears  thin, 
the  platitude  is  too  often  replaced  by  the 
mere  paradox.  Dullness  is  not  con- 
quered; it  is  only  clothed  in  a  different 
formula. 

Nothing  is  easier  and  less  helpful  than 
to  say  of  "hard-boUedness"  that  we 
should  do  well  to  get  over  it.  No  one  in 
a  hard-boiled  generation  gets  over  it 
except  by  acquiring  a  philosophy — I  will 
not  say  a  religion.  As  long  as  our 
chief  national  heroes  are  captains  of 
industry*,  we  shall  not  easily  do  that. 
More  than  ever — yes.  in  this  heyday  of 
organization — only  the  individual  can 
emancipate  himself,  train  himself,  as  a 
strictly  indi\'idual  job.  to  taste  in  soUtude 
the  secret,  forgotten,  eternal  pleasures  of 
the  regulated  mind,  and  taste  held  true. 
Then,  when  the  barbarians  rush  in 
upon  us,  he  can  at  least  perish,  not 
as  a  legitimate  and  pulpy  prey,  but 
as  a  quiet  mart\T  to  something  they 
never  heard  of. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  A  CHAMPION 

BY  JOHN  R.  TUNIS 


SEGE  sat  before  a  most  inadequate 
I  mirror  in  the  dressing  room,  an 
unsophisticated  girl  of  twenty-one 
preparing  to  take  her  part  in  the  great 
drama  that  was  soon  to  begin  outside. 
In  the  corner  of  the  room  sat  her  mother 
buried  in  a  wicker  armchair  covered  with 
faded  cretonne,  murmuring  nothings — 
affectionate  and  anxious  nothings;  but 
nothings,  nevertheless  —  to  which  her 
daughter  paid  no  attention.  The  busi- 
ness of  appearing  before  the  pubHc  as  a 
world-famous  athlete  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness, not  to  be  undertaken  lightly  or  in- 
discreetly. 

From  the  array  of  bottles,  tubes,  and 
glass  jars  with  glass  stoppers  on  the 
narrow  table  she  took  cold  cream  out  of 
a  square  receptacle  marked  "  Cleansing" 
and  spread  it  carefully  over  her  face. 
With  the  aid  of  a  towel  she  rubbed  it  off 
with  careful,  adept  movements.  Then 
she  took  another  kind  of  cream  from 
another  jar  labeled  "Tissue,"  massaging 
it  in  with  practiced  fingers.  Next  she 
seized  a  bottle  bearing  the  magic  word 
"Astringent"  on  a  paper  label,  and 
dashed  the  pinkish  fluid  all  over  her 
countenance.  Finally  came  the  really 
important  part  of  her  make-up.  For 
just  a  second  she  glanced  bewilderingly 
over  the  regiment  of  bottles  and  jars 
which  Hned  the  table,  and  with  a  quick 
gesture  selected  one  bearing  the  entranc- 
ing name,  "Florentine  Lemon  Skin 
Food."  The  skin  food  made  from 
the  lemons  of  Florence  she  delicately 
smoothed  in  a  thin  layer  about  her 
cheeks  and  chin;  next  from  a  square  box 
of  "Florentine  Flower  Powder,  Spanish 
Rachel  Shade,"   she   suffused  her  tor- 


tured  face   in   flesh-colored   chalk.     A 

careful  and  scientific  application  of  lip- 
stick, a  longish  session  with  a  pencil 
along  the  eyebrows;  at  last  she  was 
ready.  No  more,  it  is  true,  so  im- 
sophisticated-looking  at  close  view. 
But  after  all,  what  of  that? 

Her  mother,  meanwhile,  had  been 
growing  impatient. 

"They're  waiting  for  you  out  there, 
Florence  .  .  .  hadn't  you  better  hurry? 
.  .  .  Goodness  sakes,  you  didn't  use 
to  take  so  much  trouble  with  aU 
these  powders  and  things  when  you 
first  started.  ...  I  remember  back  in 
twenty-two  ..." 

"Oh,  cut  that  Ci\al  War  stuff,  mother. 
You  make  me  tired  with  your  ever- 
lasting ..." 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the 
conversation.  "Are  you  ready,  -Miss 
Farley?  Your  opponent's  waiting  for 
you." 

"All  ready,"  sang  out  the  Champion 
in  the  tone  which  made  the  newspapers 
describe  her  as  "Happy  Florence  Farley, 
the  Girl  with  the  Laughing  Voice." 

"Comming,  comming.  Come  along, 
mother  dear."  And  she  emerged  from 
the  dressing  room  with  her  arm  about  her 
mother's  waist.     Inseparable,  those  two ! 

In  the  narrow  hallway  outside  they 
were  soon  parted  by  the  crowd  that 
pressed  and  eddied  about  them.  School- 
girl autograph  collectors  demanded  the 
champion's  signature,  not  reahzing  that 
the  champion  never  signed  albums  be- 
fore a  match.  After  a  match,  yes,  be- 
fore a  match,  never!  More  than  one 
title  had  been  lost  through  writer's 
cramp.     It  was  just  this  attention  to 
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detail  which  had  brought  Florence  Far- 
ley to  the  position  she  now  occupied. 

Someone  seized  her  arm ;  an  invitation 
for  the  week-end  was  bellowed  through 
the  din  and  confusion. 

"To  Southampton?  Oooohh,  how 
lovely.  I'd  just  adore  to  come.  But 
really,  I  hardly  know.  You'll  have  to 
ask  mother;  you  see  she  just  won't  let 
me  go  anywhere  without  her." 

A  burst  of  applause  rippled  through 
the  crowd  as  she  stepped  outside  the  door 
of  the  clubhouse.  The  photographers 
hurried  to  their  points  of  vantage,  the 
officials  came  eagerly  forward  to  greet 
her,  the  crowd  indicated  its  approval. 
The  Champion  was  going  into  action  to 
defend  her  title. 

II 

Throughout  Florence  Farley's  career 
her  mother  has  consistently  remained  in 
the  background;  the  general  public  who 
follow  sports  is  as  a  rule  unaware  of  her 
existence.  But  if  any  one  person  can 
be  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  astound- 
ing success  of  Florence  Farley  in  the 
world  of  amateur  games,  certainly 
Mrs.  Farley  should  have  most  of  the 
credit. 

Plainville,  New  York,  is  an  hour  and 
six  minutes  from  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  It  has  two  banks,  three  drug 
stores,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  country 
club,  and  a  population  of  commuters 
who  take  the  eight-one  to  town  every 
morning  and  return  by  the  five-ten 
every  evening.  They  are  met  at  the 
station  by  their  wives,  plump  ladies 
dressed  in  unbecoming  but  fashionable 
hats  who  drive  three-thousand-dollar 
sedans  on  which  the  husbands  spend 
their  lives  trying  to  earn  the  monthly 
installments.  When  Jim  Farley  moved 
out  to  riainville  in  order  that  six-year- 
old  Florence  could  have  a  yard  to  run  in 
and  air  to  breathe,  he  was  lucky  to  have 
enough  money  left,  after  paying  the 
first  installment  on  the  ]nirchase  price 
and  the  interest  six  months  in  advance 
on  the  first  and  second  mortgages,  to  be 
able  to  buv  a  second-hand  Ford.     If  vou 


knew  Plainville  you  would  realize  that 
people  who  drive  second-hand  Fords  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  social 
leaders  of  the  town. 

Not  that  Jim  Farley  cared.  But  his 
wife  cared  very  much  indeed.  It  hurt 
her  that  Jim  was  in  the  cotton-goods 
business  and  prospering  indifferently, 
while  the  husbands  of  the  ladies  who 
drove  the  three-thousand-dollar  sedans 
were  in  radio  or  real  estate  or  stocks  and 
bonds  or  something  that  was  prospering. 
It  hurt  most  of  all  that  she  and  Jim  were 
never  asked  to  join  the  Country  Club. 
To  be  sure  they  had  no  money  to  join  the 
Country  Club,  they  did  not  desire  to  join 
the  Country  Club;  yet  the  fact  that  they 
were  unasked  was  difficult  to  swallow. 
In  Plainville  either  you  belonged  to  the 
Country  Club  or  you  did  not.  The 
Parleys  did  not. 

Curiously  enough  it  was  Florence  who 
was  to  solve  this  problem  for  her  worried 
mother;  it  was  Florence  who  was  the 
first  of  the  Parleys  to  establish  herself 
at  the  Club.  At  the  age  of  eleven  this 
long-legged  child  was  such  a  capable 
little  sportswoman  that  she  was  con- 
tinually being  asked  to  go  up  on  the  hill 
to  play  with  the  Patterson  children  or 
the  Davis  girls,  all  older  but  by  no  means 
her  equal.  From  taking  on  and  defeat- 
ing the  Pattersons  and  the  Davises,  it 
was  but  a  step  to  being  asked  to  engage 
some  older  players.  At  last  one  sunny 
afternoon  in  midsummer  Mrs.  Farley 
was  officially  invited  up  to  see  Florence 
play  with  Mrs.  Jenkins,  a  player  at  one 
time  of  national  rei)ute.  Knowing  noth- 
ing at  all  of  games  or  sport,  Mrs.  Farley 
sat  upon  the  i)orch  of  the  clubhouse  a 
silent  and  aloof  figure,  until  the  moment 
when  her  offspring  came  up  the  path  to 
the  steps,  her  face  red  but  her  manner 
triumphant,  her  pigtails  damp  with 
perspiration,  but  her  bearing  that  of  a 
conqueror.  Behind  her  labored  the 
clumsy  Mrs.  Jenkins,  tired,  panting, 
exhausted;  Mrs.  Jenkins  who  never 
knew  Mrs.  Farley  when  the  hitter's 
Ford  was  parked  behind  her  new  mag- 
nificent  limousine   each   night   for   the 
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five-ten.  That  particular  afternoon, 
however,  she  was  unusually  cordial. 

"Give  that  child  of  yours  time,  Mrs. 
Farley,  and  she'll  be  a  great  player  some 
day.     I  know  what  I'm  telling  you,  too." 

Mrs.  Farley  smiled  serenely  and  put 
her  arm  around  Florence's  moist  back. 
In  her  victorious  daughter  she  was  be- 
ginning to  see  an  opening  to  the  Country 
Club  and  to  Plainville  society. 

Ill 

The  Farleys  joined  the  Country  Club 
the  next  spring.  Their  open  Ford  was 
even  seen  once  or  twice  at  the  Saturday 
night  dances,  parked  each  evening  near 
the  gorgeous  new  limousine  of  Mrs. 
Jenkins'.  More  often  than  not,  how- 
ever, it  was  left  at  home,  and  they  went 
in  someone  else's  car.  For  as  seasons 
merged  into  one  another  and  Jim  Far- 
ley's infant  grew  older  and  bolder,  it 
became  apparent  to  everyone  with  eyes 
to  see  that  she  was  a  player  of  real 
promise,  a  player  who  could  defeat  many 
of  the  men  about  the  Club.  At  the  end 
of  several  years  Florence  Farley  was  a 
name  to  conjure  with  in  Plainville;  if 
you  could  defeat  the  Farley  child  your 
ability  needed  no  further  discussion. 
You  were  immediately  put  down  as  a 
very  useful  player.  In  fact,  so  well 
known  did  Florence  become  about  town 
that  it  was  practically  necessary,  as  Mrs. 
Farley  explained  to  Jim  one  night,  for 
them  to  have  a  new  car,  and  a  closed  one 
at  that.  When  Jim  mumbled  that  he 
couldn't  afford  to  while  cotton  was  sell- 
ing so  low  that  it  wasn't  worth  picking 
off  the  bushes,  his  wife  reminded  him 
that  for  Florence's  sake  they  couldn't 
afford  not  to.  This  settled  the  argu- 
ment. 

It  was  fortunate  that  they  did  have 
that  closed  car  when  the  Pattersons  sug- 
gested that  they  all  go  over  to  Jamestown 
where  Lucile  Patterson  and  Florence 
could  play  in  the  junior  tournament 
being  held  for  the  first  time  at  the  James- 
town Country  Club.  After  much  plan- 
ning and  consulting,  the  eight-mile  trip 


across  country  was  undertaken.  Lucile 
was  put  out  of  the  play  by  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Patterson 
remembered  a  luncheon  engagement  and 
hurried  away  shortly  afterward,  leaving 
her  daughter  to  return  with  Mrs.  Farley 
and  Florence  and  the  Cup  at  seven-ten. 
By  the  time  they  got  home  the  news  had 
spread  all  about  Plainville;  Jim  Farley, 
who  had  to  walk  home  from  the  station, 
heard  it  the  moment  he  stepped  off  the 
train.  Three  people  called  out  to  him 
the  good  news  as  he  walked  up  Pleasant 
Street;  in  fact,  the  whole  town  was 
aware  of  the  feat  of  his  child.  He  had 
supper  waiting  for  them  when  they  re- 
turned, tired  but  happy. 

"A  damned  good  performance  for  the 
kid,"  he  said,  as  he  kissed  her  with 
delight.     "Good  child." 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Farley  any  less  pleased 
than  her  husband.  But  had  they  known 
that  their  troubles  were  starting,  they 
might  have  been  more  sober  in  their 
happiness.  Two  weeks  later  Mr.  George 
P.  Clements,  the  president  of  the  Club, 
called  upon  the  Farleys  one  evening  to 
extend  his  congratulations.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  he  also  ex- 
posed plans  under  way  for  adventures 
in  more  distant  fields. 

"We  were  thinking,  that  is,  a  number 
of  us  were  thinking,  of  sending  Florence 
down  to  compete  in  the  National  Junior 
Championships  at  Hot  Springs  next 
summer." 

"Ooohh,"  interjaculated  Florence  im- 
pulsively. "Ooohh,  mother,  wouldn't 
that  be  wonderful?"  To  her  Hot 
Springs  was  as  far  away  as  Russia,  Or 
Fairyland.  But  she  stopped  short  when 
she  observed  the  distress  upon  her  par- 
ent's usually  placid  countenance. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Clements,  but  who 
could  go  down  with  her.^  Of  course,  the 
trip  would  be  dandy,  and  I'd  just  love 
for  her  to  go,  but  I  couldn't  think  of 
letting  her  go  that  far  with  just  a  lot  of 
girls." 

"Certainly  not,  Mrs.  Farley,  certainly 
not.     We  intend  to  have  you  both  go." 

Then     Mrs.     Farley     was     shocked. 
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"Wliy,  Mr.  Cloiiieiits!  Both  of  us! 
It  would  last  ii  week.  That  would  cost, 
that  would  cost  .  .  .  wliy  ...  a  huU' 
drcd  dollars!'' 

The  Presideut  of  the  (^ouutry  ('lub 
was  uunioved.  Quietly  he  agreed  that 
it  wouUl. 

**Yes,  yes,  pVaps.  But  you  see  it's 
this  way,  Mrs.  Farley.  They's  a  num- 
ber of  us  prouiiueut  uieu  about  town  been 
watching  your  little  girl  now  for  some 
time.  We've  all  of  us  noticed  the  prog- 
ress she*s  made  and  we're  anxious  to 
encourage  it.  Wanna  encourage  sport 
among  the  youngsters.  Fine  thing, 
athletics.  Teaches  'em  to  be,  you 
know,  manly,  fair  play,  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  And  then  besides" — liere  he 
leaned  slightly  toward  Jim  Farley  as 
though  a  mere  woman  could  hardly 
uudersland  the  details  of  business — 
"And  then,  besi<les,  it's  mighty  good 
properganda  for  the  town,  mighty  good 
properganda  to  have  a  little  girl  like 
FlorcMU'c  get  her  name  in  tlu^  pajuTs  oc- 
casionally. Why,  they's  any  nund)cr  of 
folks  never  heard  of  IMainville  until  she 
won  that  title  the  other  day  over  to 
Jamestown.  I  understand  the  week  after 
that  we  got  a  lot  of  incpiiries  for  the 
ni  w  real  estate  developnuMit  back  of 
Johns  >n's  woods;  hadn't  had  any  ])ros- 
pects  for  that  ])roperly  for  two  years. 
Now  Mr.  Sinnuouds,  the  ])resident  of  the 
Trusl  ('oin])any.  you  know  he's  inllu- 
(Milial  in  IIk^  (  hanibcr  of  ConuntM'ce  too, 
well,  he  thinks  he,  that  is  we,  I  nu\in 
they  could  lind  ways  and  means  to  get 
you  and  I'Morcncc  down  thert^  to  I  lot 
S])rings  without  it  costing  you  or  Mr. 
Farley  one  red  cent.  Not  one  cent. 
Do  you  see?"  And  he  ])aused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  allow  the  cond>iued  munificence 
of  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  and  the 
President  of  the  Trust  Company  to 
take  elVect.  It  took  cfhu't  inunedi- 
ately. 

Mrs.  l\-iriey  saw.  She  saw  for  the 
moment  even  more  than  Mr.  (U^ments 
did.  And  the  sight  daz/.led  her  S(Mne- 
what.  Mr.  ClenuMils,  thinking  that  she 
was  da//,led   only   by   the   prospiH't    of  a 


trij)  to  Hot  Springs,  pressed  home  the 
argument. 

*'And  a  first-rate  vacation,  too,  Mrs. 
Farley.  Not  but  what  I'm  sure  our 
little  girl  here  wouldn't  bring  us  back 
some  more  glory,  heh,  heh,  heh  ..." 

The  little  girl  was  not  as  sure  as  he 
was.  But  a  trij)  to  Hot  Sidings !  ,  , 
They  went  next  summer  as  i)lanned. 

It  was  at  Hot  S[)rings  during  the 
Junior  Cham])iouships  that  they  first 
met  Duncan  Fletcher,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Kastern  Association,  and  a 
power  in  the  sport.  Duncan  Fletcher 
was  a  suave  young  nmcker  with  a.  million 
dollars  from  his  father,  and  clothes  and 
manners  from  a  New  York  tailor.  His 
one  ambition  in  school  and  college  had 
been  to  become  a  champion;  early  in  his 
career  it  became  evident  that  he  had 
neither  the  persistence  nor  the  j)atience; 
accordingly  lie  gave  up  this  desire  and 
decided  that,  if  he  could  not  be  a  cham- 
pion, at  least  he  could  be  the  friend 
of  champions.  His  eye  was  fixed  ulti- 
mately upon  the  i)residency  of  the 
National  Association;  little  by  little  he 
had  clindHHl  nj)  from  being  a  mere  dele- 
gate from  his  own  club  to  being  a  sec- 
tional delegate,  a  councihnan,  then  a 
director,  and  finally  one  of  the  two  vice- 
])resi(lents  of  the  l^astcMMi  Association. 
His  next  step  was  a  minor  oflice  in  the 
National  Association;  he  was  a  hand- 
shak(T  ])ar  exci^llence,  knew  everyone, 
made  hinist^lt"  known  to  everyone;  and 
under  tlu^  circumstances  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  he  hap]x^ned  to  bump  into 
Florence  and  Ium*  molluT  the  morning 
after  they  arriv<Hl.  What  surprised 
them,  and  also  flattered  them  slightly, 
was  the  fact  that  he  knew  all  their 
history. 

TiMi  minutes  of  conversation  with  iNIrs. 
FarK\v  convinced  Duncan  Fletcher  that 
he  was  in  luck.  They  had  arrived  in  the 
rain  the  previous  night  without  hotel  ac- 
coninuKlations.  their  reser\ations  having 
been  carelessly  made  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Hurley.  Players  were  all  aeconnnodated 
("s]nHMal  rale  to  players  and  their 
families    at    the    AllKUubra    during    the 
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tournament,"  page  8,  circular  of  the 
championships)  in  the  Annex.  The 
Annex  was  directly  over  the  kitchen; 
sleep  was  impossible  there  after  jQve  a.m. 
No  one  had  spoken  to  them,  practice 
was  difficult  to  obtain,  a  cold  west  wind 
was  blowing  and,  in  short,  Mrs.  Farley 
was  ready  to  return  home.  In  fact,  a 
time-table  with  trains  marked  was  in  her 
hand  when  Duncan  Fletcher  addressed 
them.  During  those  next  few  moments 
of  crisis  the  Vice-President  of  the  Eastern 
Association  was  at  his  best ;  he  displayed 
that  marvellous  executive  ability  which 
was  to  win  him  such  a  prominent  place 
in  the  world  of  sport.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  he  had  secured  a  suite  for 
them  in  the  main  building  at  no  extra 
cost,  obtained  tape  and  bound  up 
Florence's  blistered  hand  with  care  and 
skill,  seen  that  they  had  a  good  table  in 
the  dining  room,  and  installed  a  dozen 
roses  in  their  sitting  room.  Naturally, 
mother  and  daughter  were  charmed  by 
his  attention  and  a  flattery  not  too 
obtuse. 

"Just  the  nicest  man,"  as  Mrs.  Far- 
ley wrote  home  that  night  to  Mr.  Farley 
on  the  monogrammed  paper  of  the  hotel. 

And  so  he  was.  Possibly,  however, 
Duncan  Fletcher's  niceness  would  have 
been  more  to  his  credit  had  he  not 
noticed  Florence  work  out  that  morning 
from  a  vantage  spot  on  the  clubhouse 
porch.  That  was  before  he  had  tried  to 
make  himself  useful,  before  he  made 
inquiries  at  the  desk  about  the  little 
girl  in  the  lemon-colored  sweater  and  the 
insignificant  woman  sitting  watching  her 
in  a  rocking  chair  on  the  veranda.  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  a  gentleman  with  a  distinct 
eye  to  the  future. 

The  championships  lasted  six  days, 
during  which  Duncan  Fletcher  was  an 
ever-present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 
On  the  last  afternoon,  the  afternoon  of 
the  finals,  when  Florence  returned  to  the 
clubhouse  with  her  National  Junior 
Championship,  flushed,  happy,  trium- 
phant, she  was  presented  with  a  bouquet 
of  roses  tied  in  satin  ribbon,  more  roses 
than  she  could  carry.     The  runner-up, 


who  was  badly  beaten,  was  also  pre- 
sented with  an  enormous  bunch  which 
she  laid  aside,  remarking,  "I'd  have  pre- 
ferred a  better  score  and  fewer  flowers." 
Luckily  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Eastern  Association  did  not  hear  this 
catty  remark.  He  was  at  the  moment 
telling  Florence's  mother  that  he  knew 
from  the  start  that  the  child  had  it  in  her. 
This  was  the  exact  truth.  Nor  was  his 
delight  in  her  victory  in  the  least  disin- 
genuous, his  enthusiasm  one  bit  forced. 
Mr.  Duncan  Fletcher  knew  a  good  thing 
when  he  saw  it. 

IV 

Some  eight  months  later  Plain vi lie 
was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Eastern  Association. 
This  visit,  which  took  place  in  the  living 
room  of  the  Farley  home,  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Farley  (reduced  to  silence  and 
marvelling  at  his  wife's  wonderful  abil- 
ity to  get  things  for  Florence  without 
paying  for  them),  that  good  lady,  and 
Florence  herself,  just  a  bit  dazed  at  the 
prospect  unfolding  itself  before  her. 
Naturally  Mr.  Clements  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  Florence's  home  club  was  also 
present,  rubbing  his  hands  in  delight 
and  importance.  Ever  since  her  pic- 
ture had  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Roto- 
gravure Section  as,  "Suburban  Miss 
Who  Wins  Title,  Happy  Florence  Far- 
ley of  Plain ville,  N.  Y.,  at  Hot  Springs," 
Mr.  Clements  had  had  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  behind  him  to  a  man. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  however,  saw  visions  of 
the  future  in  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new.  He  imagined  himseK,  without 
too  much  effort,  described  as  the  "man 
who  discovered  Florence  Farley."  In 
fact,  immediately  after  her  victory  in 
the  Junior  Championships  Mr.  Fletcher 
explained  to  all  the  newspaper  men  who 
came  to  his  dinner — "just  a  small,  in- 
formal affair,  boys" — that  he  had  found 
her  in  a  little  country  town  outside  New 
York  and,  recognizing  her  ability  at 
once  with  his  keen  tactical  eye,  had  sent 
her  down  to  Hot  Springs  on  his  own 
initiative.     He  has  told  this  story  so  of- 
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ten  now  and  it  has  been  printed  so  much 
that  he  beheves  it  himself.  So  does 
everyone  else,  including  Mrs.  Farley 
and  Florence. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Farley,  of  course  you 
know  best;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a 
way  you  really  owe  it  to  Florence  to  give 
up  this  next  summer  to  her  and  let  her 
play  in  the  National  ('hampionships. 
Frankly,  I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen 
such  a  j)romising  youngster,  not  since 
Miss  IJenton  at  any  rate.  And  next 
season,  next  season,  you  know,  are  the 
Olympics  in  Berlin.  A  great  chance  for 
her  to  have  a  trip  abroad,  and  you  too; 
it's  a  fine  education.  If  she  does  well 
this  summer  I'm  almost  sure,  in  fact,  I 
can  almost  guarantee  that  she  will  be 
sent  over  by  the  Association." 

Mrs.  Farley's  mind  was  dancing, 
dancing,  but  her  face  was  calm  and 
undisturbed.  "Well,  1  hardly  know 
whether  we  could  arrange  to  devote  a 
whole  sunniKM-  to  it,  ])racticing  and  so 
forth.  And  then  there's  Florence's  sing- 
ing. She  luis  made  so  much  progress  in 
the  past  six  months  I  sort  of  hate  to  in- 
terrupt all  that.  And  Mr.  Farley's 
vacation,  he  likes  to  have  us  go  to  the 
camj)  with  him;  don't  you,  Jim?" 

Mr.  Fiiriey  gulped,  swallowed  hard  as 
the  eyes  of  the  room  were  u])on  him, 
some  almost  resentfully  it  seemed,  and 
nodded.     He  could  not  speak. 

"Why,  Jim  Farley  would  be  the 
j)rou(lest  man  in  this  whole  county  if 
his  little  girl  was  to  win  the  national 
title,  wouldn't  you,  Jim?"  intcTposi^l 
Mr.  Clements  in  an  overpowering 
voice. 

The  truth  was  that,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Clements'  aid  and  assistance,  Jim  Far- 
ley was  now  a  ineinber  of  the  Club  car 
which  always  was  attached  to  the  eight - 
one  and  the  five-ten.  It  was  also  true 
that  since  his  introduction  into  this 
society  he  had  lost  about  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  dollars  at  bridge,  most  of  it  to 
Mr.  Clements  who  held  more  than  one 
bad  debt,  a  subject  on  which  INlr.  Farley 
had  neglected  to  inform  his  family.  In 
a    fcH^ble   voice   he   support eil   the  argu- 


ments adduced  by  Mr.  Fletcher  for  his 
daughter's  career. 

"As  for  the  singing,  she  can  study 
while  she's  abroad  next  summer  at  the 
Olymi)ics.  Certainly,  study  mornings, 
y'know.  A  few  weeks  under  Lebaudy 
or  Obendorfer  is  worth  ten  years  from 
some  hack  over  this  side."  Mr.  Fletcher 
voiced  his  opinions  al)out  musical  edu- 
cation with  conviction.  "Honestly,  Mrs. 
Farley,  if  you  don't  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  you'll  regret  it 
all  your  life." 

Mrs.  Farley  was  impressed;  but  she 
was  not  a  lady  to  take  steps  without 
being  sure  of  things.  Accordingly  she 
remarked  tentatively,  ''But  so  much 
money,  Mr.  Fletcher,  all  this  time 
j)racticing,  and  then  going  way  out  there 
to  Omaha  for  the  National  Champion- 
ships—  " 

"Not  a  word  about  money,"  said  Mr. 
Fletcher  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  is 
waving  aside  a  subject  slightly  obscene. 
"Not  a  word.  \'ou  see  the  Eastern 
Association  has  a  special  fund  for  just 
such  purposes.  We  send  you  and  Flor- 
ence west  about  a  month  before  the 
tournament  begins,  to  get  acclimated, 
and  then  on  the  way  you'll  stop  off  at 
one  or  two  invitation  affairs,  select 
affairs  in  the  bigger  places.  "You'll 
meet  some  mighty  nice  people,  Mrs. 
Farley,  just  the  best  kind  of  i)eo])le  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis." 

If  Mrs.  Farley  had  had  any  tloubts 
from  the  start,  which  she  had  not,  this 
last  sentence  would  have  definitely 
erased  them.  Vov  some  years  she  had 
been  ho])ing  in  a  vague  way  to  l)e  able 
to  develop  Florence's  voi(^e;  but  as  she 
told  Jim  Farley  that  evening  in  bed, 
Florence  was  growing  up,  and  it  was  a 
chance  for  her  to  meet  some  really  well- 
bred  people.  He  agreed,  suggested  that 
he  take  his  vacation  when  they  return, 
and  remarked  that  business  was  none  too 
good  at  the  moment  anyhow. 

So  Mrs.  Farley  and  Florence  went 
west.  Of  all  their  campaigns  they  still 
look  on  this  as  the  happiest;  for  the 
little  girl  in  pigtails  found  everything  so 
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new  and  strange,  found  everyone  so  cor- 
dial and  hospitable,  found  conditions  for 
playing  so  perfect  that  she  enjoyed  her- 
self enormously,  more  in  fact  than  she 
was  ever  to  enjoy  herself  in  the  future 
when  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
being  a  champion  were  always  with  her. 
Her  game  also  progressed;  she  suffered 
one  or  two  defeats  at  the  hands  of  local 
players  in  minor  tournaments,  just 
enough  to  make  her  work  hard  at 
strengthening  her  weak  points.  She 
practiced  assiduously,  asked  advice  from 
older  players,  and  by  the  time  the 
Championships  rolled  round  was  playing 
better  than  she  had  ever  played  in  all 
her  life. 

Now  her  mother  had  a  task  to  restrain 
that  eager,  impetuous  child.  Her  duty 
it  was  to  see  that  Florence  played 
enough  and  not  too  much,  that  she  ate 
the  proper  food,  that  she  went  to  bed 
early  and  got  up  early,  that  she  took 
every  morning  the  exercises  the  doctor 
had  prescribed  for  those  recalcitrant 
muscles,  in  short,  that  she  lived  the  life 
which  would  mean  victory.  Each  day 
for  weeks  before  the  tournament  Mrs. 
Farley  walked  over  to  the  club  with 
Florence,  sat  there  when  she  was 
practicing,  took  her  back  to  the  hotel, 
first  making  sure  that  she  was  well 
wrapped  up  against  a  possible  cold. 
And  gradually,  little  though  she  knew 
about  sports,  Mrs.  Farley  began  to  note 
the  improvement  in  her  daughter's 
game.  Little  by  little  it  was  borne  in 
upon  her  that  this  child  of  hers  had  the 
makings  of  a  champion.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  Florence  had  best  give  up  the  idea  of 
a  singing  career.  Was  she  not  des- 
tined for  greater  things? 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Duncan  Fletcher  had 
not  neglected  to  keep  the  press  informed 
of  the  progress  of  "My  little  protegee," 
as  he  used  to  call  Florence  on  every 
possible  occasion.  But  even  the  news- 
paper men  were  unprepared  for  her  suc- 
cesses in  that  tournament.  She  went 
through  the  first  three  days  with  ease, 
defeated  her  opponents  without  dij05- 
culty,  and  on  the  next  to  last  day  put 


out  a  former  national  titleholder.  Mrs. 
Wing,  it  was  true,  was  no  longer  in  the 
top  class;  she  was  still  good  enough  to 
make  trouble  for  most  players.  That 
afternoon  lived  long  in  Mrs.  Farley's 
memory;  the  crowd  deserting  the  other 
contestants  to  watch  her  picturesque 
child  in  pigtails,  the  murmurs  and 
rumors  and  reports  flying  about  the 
clubhouse,  the  whisper  from  someone 
behind  her  that  Mrs.  Wing  had  just 
been  badly  beaten  by  "that  infant  from 
New  York."  And  the  afternoon  lived 
with  her  for  another  reason. 

He  caught  her  while  she  was  waiting 
for  Florence  to  dress  after  the  match. 
Yes,  she  was  Mrs.  Farley.  His  card 
said  he  was  Mr.  Raymond  K.  Noble, 
Western  Manager  for  the  Daily  Mail 
Syndicate.  He  had  been  ordered  by  his 
New  York  office  to  see  Mrs.  Farley  be- 
cause the  manager  in  the  main  office 
saw  in  Florence  a  future  national  cham- 
pion. Would  she  care  to  write  for  the 
Daily  Mail  Syndicate? 

Mrs.  Farley  was  shocked.  Florence 
write?  She  couldn't  spell  c-a-t;  com- 
position was  her  weakest  subject.  And 
her  writing  was  terrible,  just  simply  ter- 
rible. Now  if  Mr.  Noble  had  asked  her 
to  sing.  .  .  .  That  gentleman  smiled 
ever  so  slightly,  and  explained  that 
his  company  was  not  interested  in 
singers.  He  also  explained  that  in  most 
editorial  offices  there  were  trained  re- 
porters who  did  much  of  the  actual  writ- 
ing and  could  send  proofs  to  Florence  "for 
correction."  He  also  explained  that  he 
did  not  himself  believe  that  Florence 
was  well  knowD  enough  to  the  sporting 
pubhc  to  begin  writing  immediately; 
but  that  next  year  if  she  won  the  title 
it  was  possible  that  the  Daily  Mail 
might  find  room  for  her  in  its  pages. 
With  great  delicacy  he  offered  Mrs. 
Farley  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  explained  that  to  save  her  trouble 
personally  he  had  drawn  up  a  contract 
which  she  need  merely  sign  as  Florence's 
guardian.  Mrs.  Farley  took  the  con- 
tract and  looked  at  it  a  minute.  Two 
years  before  she  would  have  signed  any- 
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thing  on  Florence's  behalf  for  fifty 
dollars.  As  it  was,  she  replied  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  take  the  contract  back 
to  her  hotel,  study  it,  and  let  him  know 
her  wishes  in  the  matter.  For  in  the 
background  she  had  a  vision  of  the  as- 
tute Mr.  Fletcher  coming  to  her  aid. 

Inside  of  the  hour  jNIr.  Fletcher  was 
actually  reading  the  contract  in  her  bed- 
room in  the  hotel.  With  a  superb  ges- 
ture he  read  it,  tore  it  in  two,  and  tossed 
it  to  the  floor.  IVIrs.  Farley  was  im- 
pressed as  he  intended,  and  thanked 
herself  more  than  ever  that  she  had  been 
cautious.  Could  Florence  write  and 
still  maintain  her  amateur  standing? 
Oh,  yes,  yes  indeed.  But  that  con- 
tract .^^  Never!  Sign  no  contract  which 
tied  one  up  at  a  salary  of  only  three 
thousand  a  year  for  five  years.  That 
was  jVIr.  Fletcher's  advice.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  manager  was  correct 
in  asserting  that  most  athletic  stars  had 
help  and  assistance  in  their  literary  en- 
deavors. He  departed,  assuring  Mrs. 
Farley  that  other  contracts  would  not 
be  long  in  presenting  themselves.  Mrs. 
Farley  was  learning  rapidly.  When 
Florence  the  next  afternoon  went  bril- 
liantly down  to  defeat  before  the  best 
womaa  player  in  the  country,  she 
learned  more  things. 

Three  gentlemen  from  other  syndi- 
cates were  waiting  for  her  at  her  hotel 
when  she  returned,  while  Mr.  Noble  was 
there  with  yet  another  and  a  more  gener- 
ous contract.  Mrs.  Farley  took  them 
all,  as  well  as  the  cards  of  their  represen- 
tatives, and  retired  to  her  room,  saying 
nothing.  On  her  table  was  a  wire  from 
her  husband: 

COMPANY  IN  FINANCIAL  DIFFICULTIES 
LOST  JOB  BETTER  RETLTIN  LMMEDIATELY 
JIM. 

Mrs.  Farley  sat  looking  out  the  win- 
dow while  Florence  dressed  for  her  first 
dance,  the  championship  ball  at  the 
clubhouse  for  which  as  a  s]>ecial  favor  she 
was  to  be  allowed  to  wear  her  hair  up. 
Carefully  the  mother  spread  those  four 
contracts  out  on  tlu'  table,  carefully  she 


studied  them,  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  the 
wives  of  the  commuters  in  Plainville 
would  never  have  recognized.  Then  she 
slowly  took  the  receiver  off  the  hook. 
From  the  bathroom  Florence  heard  her 
mother's  voice,  vaguely  realizing  that  it 
was  not  the  voice  of  her  mother  at  all. 

"Central,  8900.  ...  Mr.  Townsend, 
please.  .  .  .  Mr.  Townsend?  This  is 
Mrs.  Farley;  yes,  Florence  Farley's 
mother.  Mr.  Townsend,  we  expect  to 
leave  for  home  to-morrow  at  noon.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  come  round  to  the 
hotel  for  a  few  minutes  before  we  leave 
and  see  me?  At  ten?  That's  fine. 
Ten  o'clock.    Good-by,  Mr.  Townsend." 


Florence  Farley's  hair  was  up  on  her 
head  when  they  went  south  for  the  Na- 
tional Championships  that  next  summer; 
but  her  mother  was  still  the  person  to 
be  consulted  whenever  a  decision  was 
required. 

*'My  pictures  for  your  magazine? 
Oooohh,  I  don't  know;  you'll  have  to 
ask  mother.  A  dance  at  the  club  next 
week?  I'd  just  adore  to  go;  but  I'd 
better  speak  about  it  to  mother  first,  she 
rarely  lets  me  go  out  when  I'm  in  train- 
ing, you  know.  The  contract  for  next 
season?  Oooohh,  Mr.  Townsend,  that's 
entirely  up  to  mother."  Where  she 
played  before  the  Championships,  what 
homes  they  would  or  would  not  live  at 
(for  wherever  the  Farleys  went  now  they 
were  honored  and  welcome  guests) — 
everything  was  for  her  mother  to  decide. 
Incidentally,  it  was  Mrs.  Farley's  idea, 
when  she  read  about  the  benefit  concert 
to  be  given,  that  Florence  should  put  on 
her  best  hat  and  interview  the  manager. 
Florence  was  surprised  at  the  warmth  of 
the  reception  she  received.  ^Irs.  Farley 
was  not  surprised. 

It  was  her  first  appearance  in  public. 
Florence's  voice  was  young,  fresh,  pow- 
erful, if  unequal  and  untrained.  But  the 
songs  she  sang  were  wisely  chosen;  they 
were  not  beyond  her  range,  and  she  had 
the  natural  self-possession  of  one  who  has 
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long  appeared  as  a  performer  before 
crowds.  Moreover,  she  was  young, 
pretty,  attractive.  For  weeks  before  the 
concert  she  was  advertised  and  biR- 
boarded;  the  concert  hall  was  jammed 
with  an  audience  that  came  out  of  curi- 
osity. Of  ten  newspapers  which  com- 
mented upon  the  concert  the  next  morn- 
ing, nine  spoke  of  Miss  Florence  Farley, 
and  all  used  the  word  "versatile"  at 
least  once. 

Mrs.  Farley  had  by  this  time  acquired 
no  small  share  of  business  acumen.  It 
was  necessary  inasmuch  as  her  husband 
possessed  none  whatsoever.  Jim  Farley 
was  looking  for  his  third  job  w^hile  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  visiting  in  New- 
port or  Palm  Beach,  meeting  titled  Eu- 
ropeans and  the  stock-market  nobility  of 
the  United  States  with  poise  and  dis- 
crimination. This  sort  of  thing  was  all 
very  well;  but  Mrs.  James  Farley  had  her 
eye  on  a  greater  goal.  When  Florence 
went  to  college  that  fall  she  took  singing 
lessons  four  days  a  week  with  the  best 
instructor  the  neighboring  city  provided. 

All  this  w^as  a  drain  on  the  Farley 
family  resources.  Perhaps  one  should 
say  upon  the  family's  resources  upon  the 
female  side.  But  the  Dean  was  so  help- 
ful; having  in  some  strange  manner 
heard  of  Florence's  athletic  and  artistic 
record,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  for  her 
a  four-year  scholarship  devoted  to 
"needy  and  deserving  students  of  the 
Baptist  faith."  Mrs.  Farley  herself  was 
a  Methodist,  but  luckily  she  had  no  reh- 
gious  intolerance  whatsoever.  And  it 
was  nice  to  have  Florence  in  a  college 
where  she  could  get  singing  lessons  all 
winter;  the  way  in  which  that  girl  neg- 
lected her  voice  culture  in  summer  was 
really  awful! 

It  was  during  her  freshman  year  that 
the  question  of  the  Olympics  arose. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  now  the  President  of  the 
National  Association,  telephoned  Mrs. 
Farley  that  Florence  was  expected  to  sail 
with  the  rest  of  the  team  in  June,  a  week 
before  her  final  examinations.  This 
meant  losing  the  credit  for  her  whole 
year's  work.     Even  Mrs.  Farley,  who 


could  hardly  be  said  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  many  advantages,  educational  and 
otherwise,  promised  by  a  trip  to  Europe, 
was  aghast  at  the  thought  of  a  season  in 
school  gone  for  nothing.  Accordingly 
she  took  the  next  train  to  consult  the 
Dean.  Once  again  she  found  him  more 
than  kind — such  a  nice  man,  a  real  nice 
man,  as  she  told  Jim  on  her  return. 
Jim,  who  was  now  looking  for  his  fifth 
job  and  was  getting  to  be  known  as 
"Florence  Farley's  father,"  grunted 
when  he  heard  that  familiar  phrase. 

*'H'm,  why  yes,  Mrs.  Farley,"  said  the 
Dean  in  his  private  office,  "yes,  I  think 
we  can  arrange  that  difficulty.  Here  in 
the  University  we  have  what  are  called 
travel  credits,  credits  granted  when  a 
student  wishes  to  spend  time  doing  re- 
search work  at  the  Sorbonne  and  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  Now  of  course,  this  isn't 
exactly  what  Miss  Farley  is  going  over 
for;  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  view  of  .the 
favorable  publicity  that  will  accrue,  and 
considering  the  help  her  name  will  be  to 
our  new  Endowment  Drive  for  the  Uni- 
versity, that  it  can  be  arranged  satis- 
factorily." 

And  so  it  was.  The  day  before  they 
sailed  Mrs.  Farley  interviewed  Mr. 
Townsend.  Plans  had  already  been 
made  for  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Mail  syndicate  to  "assist"  Florence 
while  she  was  in  Europe;  every  day  dur- 
ing the  two-months'  period  a  story  was 
to  be  wired  back  to  New  York.  For  this 
work  Mrs.  Farley  naturally  felt  that  her 
daughter  should  have  more  than  the 
original  contract  specffied.  IVIr.  Town- 
send,  however,  was  not  impressed  with 
the  argument  that  a  trip  to  the  Olympics 
had  not  been  foreseen  at  the  time  the 
papers  had  been  signed. 

"Well,  you  know  best,"  sighed  jMrs. 
Farley.  She  had  progressed  a  long,  long 
way  from  the  astonished  mother  who 
imagined  that  it  would  cost  a  hundred 
dollars  to  keep  herself  and  Florence  for  a 
week  at  Hot  Springs!  At  the  back  of 
her  mind  was  Jim  Farley,  at  that  mo- 
ment tramping  the  streets  of  the  city  for 
still  another  job;  before  her  eyes  was  the 
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picture  of  the  little  white  house  on  that 
back  road  in  Plainville  which  needed  a 
coat  of  paint,  a  new  shingled  roof,  a 
decent  furnace.  ..."  Well,  of  course 
you  must  decide,  Mr.  Townsend.  I  was 
only  thinking  that  the  Maclntyre  Syndi- 
cate has  been  anxious  to  secure  Flor- 
ence's services  for  some  time,  and  as  her 
contract  with  you  expires  this  coming 
faU— " 

"Wait  a  minute,  ]Mrs.  Farley,  just 
wait  a  minute,  please.  Now  let's  talk 
this  over  quietly.  I  didn't  say  your 
terms  weren't  reasonable;  I  think  they 
are.  It's  the  boss  I  have  to  convince, 
you  know.  We  never  paid  such  a  big 
sum  to  anyone  in  sport  before.  Don't 
know  what  he'd  say  about  it.  I  mean  he 
likes  Miss  Farley's  stuff,  and  all  that, 
but — well,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do. 
You're  saihng  on  the  Luxiiria  at  midnight.'^ 
Suite  B,  A  deck.  Fine.  Now  I  tell  you 
what.  I'll  come  down  to  the  boat  by 
ten,  at  the  latest,  with  his  answer.  And 
don't  you  do  an^lhing  about  next  year 
until  you  hear  from  me.  Understand.^ 
Those  Maclntyre  people — I'd  hate  to 
see  ]\Iiss  Farley  tied  up  with  a  gang  of 
pirates  like  that,  honest  I  would." 

The  Luxuria  sailed  at  midnight  with 
the  Farley  family,  or  at  least  the  female 
portion  of  it.  The  next  morning  the 
Daily  Mail  in  a  large  half-page  adver- 
tisement announced  that  Miss  Florence 
Farley  would  write  every  day  for  the 
next  two  months  "  a  complete,  accurate, 
and  lively  description  of  the  OhTnpics 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  competitor." 

In  ]Mr.  Townsend's  safe  was  a  new 
contract  running  for  another  two  years. 
It  carried  a  figure  in  ink,  written  over  a 
typewritten  figure,  and  was  for  exactly 
three  times  as  much  as  Miss  Florence 
Farley  had  been  receiving  previously. 

At  the  moment  that  the  Luxuria  was 
being  warped  out  of  her  pier,  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail  was 
sitting  in  a  small  office  in  the  Friedrich- 
strasse,  waving  a  long  telegram  at  his 
assistant. 

"  Gotta  write  all  the  stuff  for  this  girl 
champion,    Farley.     What   the   hell   do 


they  think  I  am,  besides  all  my  regular 
work  to  shove  this  on  me?  I'll  send  'em 
what  I  please,  that's  what  I'll  do,  and  if 
they  don't  like  it  they  can  fire  me. 
Sick  of  this  job;  the  more  work  you  do 
the  more  they  give  you.  Can  you  imag- 
ine that,  Jake,  writing  stuff  for  a 
schoolgirl.^" 

VI 

Neither  Florence  nor  her  mother  to 
this  day  can  tell  you  how  they  happened 
to  meet  Cynthia  Gladesborough  in  Ber- 
lin, who  introduced  them,  or  where  they 
were  presented.  Somebody  at  a  tea,  a 
dinner  dance,  somebody  after  or  during 
the  Games  brought  them  together;  the 
meeting  proved  mutually  beneficial. 
Lady  Gladesborough,  who  it  appeared 
had  no  home,  was  at  home  quite  as  much 
in  Berhn  and  Rome  as  in  London.  She 
had  a  bigger,  a  broader  conception  of 
sport  and  the  function  of  sport  than  even 
Mrs.  Farley;  she  could  look  ahead  and 
visualize  the  future  in  a  manner  that  was 
impossible  for  the  little  lady  from  Plain- 
ville, New  York. 

Cynthia,  Lady  Gladesborough,  was 
the  sort  of  woman  it  did  not  help  to  be 
seen  with  in  public  in  London.  Long 
before  Mrs.  Farley  discovered  this,  the 
Englishwoman  had  proved  her  indis- 
pensability  in  many  ways.  Left  without 
money  after  the  War,  with  nothing  but  a 
title  and  her  wits  to  keep  her  from  starva- 
tion, the  only  remaining  member  of  the 
Gladesborough  family  had  done  rather 
well  by  herself  in  the  years  since  the 
Armistice.  Did  you  wish  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Court  ."^  See  Cynthia  Glades- 
borough. Did  you  wish  a  shooting 
place  for  August  where  you  would  be  in 
and  not  out  of  society.^  Cynthia  Glades- 
borough would  procure  it  for  you.  Was 
it  your  wish  to  be  distinguished  during 
the  London  season.'  Anything  could  be 
managed  provided  you  knew  Cynthia 
Gladesborough  .   .   .  and  had  money. 

Berlin  was  a  field  less  fertile  to  her  en- 
deavors than  London,  which  was  perhaps 
the  reason  why  she  happened  to  fasten  on 
Florence  and  her  mother.     For  several 
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days  she  studied  them,  wondering  how 
they  could  be  made  profitable,  until  she 
heard  from  the  parent  of  the  daughter's 
remarkable  versatility.  A  singer?  Just 
the  thing.  That  next  afternoon  she  was 
back  with  a  proposition  so  delicately 
veiled,  so  gently  insinuated,  that  one  felt 
it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse.  In  fact,  she 
always  made  you  feel  you  were  doing  her 
a  favor.  It  appeared  that  Lady  Mount- 
aspen,  the  wife  of  the  British  Ambassador, 
had  seen  Florence  at  the  Games  and  had 
been  so  struck  with  her  charm.  Would 
dear  Mrs.  Farley  bring  her  daughter  to  a 
small  dinner  at  the  Embassy,  and  per- 
haps she  could  induce  Florence  to  sing 
one  or  two  of  those  topping  negro  spirit- 
uals afterward?  Just  one  or  two.  Need- 
less to  say,  dear  Mrs.  Farley  would  not 
refuse,  would  understand  how  the  Am- 
bassadress felt,  and  could  accept  this 
small  check.  For  some  pet  charity,  you 
know.  Once  the  thing  was  done  the 
second  time  was  easier  by  far. 

It  was  at  the  Embassy  party  that  they 
met  Mary  Garden.  The  great  singer 
listened  with  interest  and  attention  to 
the  fresh-faced  girl  who  had  that  after- 
noon jumped  from  being  a  Champion  to 
becoming  a  World's  Champion,  and  said 
conventionally  nice  things  to  the  mother 
afterward.  From  this  the  story  spread 
that  Florence  had  "  studied  under  Mary 
Garden,"  as  the  billboards  put  it  later 
on  at  home.  What  with  the  singing 
and  writing,  their  stay  in  Berlin  was 
not  unprofitable,  and  on  the  whole  en- 
joyable. But  the  best  part  of  their  trip 
was  the  visit  to  London,  where  they 
planned  to  spend  a  week,  and  actually  re- 
mained, thanks  to  the  indefatigable  Cyn- 
thia Gladesborough,  until  just  before 
college  opened  in  the  fall. 

"Have  you  heard  Florence  Farley 
sing?"  "Have  you  seen  Florence  Far- 
ley play  yet?"  These  were  the  ques- 
tions London  society  asked  itself  contin- 
ually during  their  visit.  She  gave  a  few 
exhibitions,  more  than  living  up  to  her 
reputation  as  a  World's  Champion,  mer- 
cilessly beating  the  English  women 
pitted  against  her.     Unlike  those  tough- 


ened, tanned,  weather-beaten  specimens 
of  British  womanhood  who  opposed  her 
on  the  fields  of  sport,  she  was  still  an 
eager,  happy,  attractive  schoolgirl,  smil- 
ing, frowning,  anxious,  impetuous,  joy- 
ous, and  dismayed  in  turn.  She  was  a 
girl,  not  a  human  machine.  London, 
and  particularly  London  society  and  that 
part  of  London  society  eager  for  lions, 
had  almost  forgotten  that  a  female  cham- 
pion in  sport  could  flatter  the  lust  of  the 
eye.  In  ten  days  Florence  Farley  had 
captured  the  city.  Her  name  was  in 
every  newspaper,  her  picture  in  every 
magazine,  her  songs  upon  every  lip. 

She  and  her  mother  were  feted  and 
entertained  wherever  they  went.  Her 
fees  rose  with  her  popularity.  To  dine 
with  Florence  Farley  and  her  mother  was 
an  expensive  undertaking;  to  be  asked  to 
dinner  when  they  were  present  was  in- 
deed a  testimony  to  your  importance  in 
the  great  world.  Several  weeks  before 
they  left,  a  concert  manager  called  upon 
Mrs.  Farley  with  suggestions  for  one 
afternoon  appearance.  He  was  sent 
packing  by  Cynthia  Gladesborough,  who 
returned  later  in  the  day  with  a  manager 
willing  to  put  Florence  on  for  five  mati- 
nees in  succession. 

THE  ONLY  CHANCE  TO  SEE  AND  HEAR 
THE  VERSATILE  WORLD's  CHAMPION. 

HEAR  FLORENCE  FARLEY  SING  HER 
FAMOUS  AMERICAN  NEGRO  SPIRITUALS. 

The  performance  was  adequately  ad- 
vertised, and  before  daybreak  on  the 
first  afternoon  a  queue  was  waiting  in  a 
chilling  drizzle  for  the  doors  to  open  ten 
hours  later.  Seats  were  obtainable  only 
from  Keith,  Prowse  and  Co.,  at  an 
amazing  premium;  hundreds  were  turned 
away  at  each  matinee. 

Meanwhile  back  in  Plainville,  Jim 
Farley  was  parking  his  new  straight  eight 
in  the  garage  which  had  just  been  built 
under  his  careful  supervision.  He  had 
ceased  looking  for  a  job. 

VII 

By  the  end  of  Florence's  second  year 
as  Champion  of  the  World,  her  relation- 
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ship  to  her  mother  had  undergone  a 
subtle  change.  The  change  was  more 
real  than  apparent.  Externally  they 
were  just  the  same  "good  pals"  as  ever. 
Outwardly  Florence  and  her  mother  were 
inseparable;  whatever  they  did,  her 
mother's  opinion  was  requested,  wher- 
ever they  went,  her  mother  was  con- 
sulted. At  any  rate  in  public.  But  in 
private,  in  their  twin  beds  in  the  hotel 
room,  in  the  privacy  of  their  suite  on  A 
deck  of  the  Luxuria  (the  one  occupied 
by  the  Prince  when  he  crossed  in  '22)  an 
astonished  world  would  have  learned  that 
the  mother  of  Happy  Florence  Farley,  the 
Girl  with  the  Laughing  Voice,  simply  did 
not  count  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 
Florence  was  her  own  manager  now. 

Nor  could  one  deny  that  the  champion 
was  able  to  take  care  of  herself  in  a 
broken  field,  either.  The  years  of  exact- 
ing discipline  to  master  a  sport  in  many 
ways  as  complicated  as  an  art  or  a  pro- 
fession, the  constant  subjugation  of  her- 
self to  her  work,  the  encounters  with  the 
keenest  minds  in  championship  matches, 
minds  which  had  to  be  mastered  and 
subdued  before  their  possessors  were 
worsted  physically — all  this  had  taught 
her  many  a  stern  lesson  from  which  she 
did  not  fail  to  draw  profit.  Her  relations 
with  the  press,  with  the  officials  of  the 
Association  upon  whose  favors  so  much 
depended,  with  her  various  business  asso- 
ciates, were  all  nicely  adjusted  and 
attuned.  She  knew  the  men  and  poli- 
cies as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  National 
Association  as  her  mother  could  never 
know  or  hope  to  know  them ;  she  kept  a 
control  of  affairs  that  her  mother  could 
never  keep  and,  using  that  lady  as  a 
shield,  she  ran  her  life  upon  the  narrow 
ridge  between  amateurism  and  profes- 
sionalism with  a  skill  and  hardihood  that 
even  her  j)arent,  who  was  frequently 
exasperated  and  always  uneasy  about 
her,  wiis  forced  to  admire. 

Thus  the  telephone  rang  in  their  pri- 
vate suite.  The  secretary — Florence's 
first  big  dispute  with  her  mother  was 
over  the  secretary,  it  was  also  her  first 
big  victory — answered: 


"Mr.  Fletcher,  Miss  Farley." 

"  Oh— I'm  too  busy.  Tell  him  to  call 
later — no,  give  me  the  'phone,  I  suppose 
I'd  better  talk  now.  .  .  .  Hello,  Dun- 
can. What's  that.'^  Not  to-day,  my 
dear.  I  don't  think  I  can.  No,  I'm  all 
tied  up  to-day,  Duncan.  Well,  let 
me  see.  Come  up  at  one  and  take 
me  to  lunch.  No,  I'll  meet  you,  meet 
you  at  the  Ritz.  Yes,  at  one.  Good- 
by." 

"Florence!"  her  mother  expostu- 
lated. "How  rude  you're  getting  to  be. 
Asking  Mr.  Fletcher  to  take  you  to 
lunch  at  the  Ritz.  And  besides,  he  is 
such  a  prominent  man  in  the  Association, 
you'll  get  into  trouble — " 

"Well,  if  Dune  Fletcher  wants  to  see 
me  he'll  have  to  buy  me  a  meal,  that's 
all.  Besides,  he  isn't  prominent  any 
more.  Or  he  won't  be  after  next  winter. 
Mr.  Baker's  going  in.  Yes,  they're  get- 
ting Fletcher  out;  he's  much  too  old- 
fashioned  for  this  crowd.  They  need 
some  new  blood,  wake  'em  up  a 
httle." 

Her  mother  gasped  at  the  news.  Mr. 
Fletcher  out  of  the  Association?  It  was 
as  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  suddenly  died.  As  if  the  country 
had  gone  mad.  Mr.  Fletcher  out.  She 
could  not  foresee  their  future  without 
his  help  and  assistance,  so  closely  had 
he  been  bound  up  in  their  lives 
for  years  past.  Again  the  telephone 
tinkled. 

"Mr.  Baker,"  droned  the  secretary. 
"Oh,  just  a  minute  please,  Mr.  Baker." 
And  she  handed  the  instrument  to  Flor- 
ence, who  indeed  had  reached  for  it  as 
his  name  was  spoken. 

The  voice  of  the  champion  was  as  dif- 
ferent when  she  answered  from  the 
casual  tone  she  used  with  Mr.  Fletcher  as 
her  game  was  different  against  different 
kinds  of  players.  "Ooohh,  Mr.  Baker, 
it's  so  good  of  you  to  bother  to  call  me 
up.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  want  to  see  you,  too. 
.  .  .  There  are  just  hundreds  of  things  I 
must  ask  your  advice  about.  .  .  .  Balti- 
more.^ Well,  I  don't  know  about  Balti- 
more ;  but  perhaps  you — that's  one  of  the 
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things  I'm  anxious  to  discuss  with  you. 
.  .  .  You  don't?  .  .  .  Oh,  he's  a  friend 
of  yours.  Of  course,  if  he's  a  friend  of 
yours  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  I'd  love  to  play  Baltimore.  But 
when  can  I  see  you,  Mr.  Baker.^  To-day. 
.  .  .  That'U  be  delightful.  .  .  .  Could 
you  come  up  and  have  some  tea  with  me 
here  at  five.^^  Yes,  at  five.  .  .  .  Don't 
send  up  your  name,  just  come  up,  1486. 
At  five.  I'll  be  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing you.     Good-by." 

The  doorbell  jingled.  On  tiptoe  the 
secretary  left  the  room.  She  returned  a 
minute  later.  "The  young  lady  from 
the  Times-Despatch,  Miss  Farley.  That 
interview,  you  know.  Mr.  Smith  ar- 
ranged for  it  last  week." 

"A  girl?  But  I  thought — I  imagined 
they  were  sending  a  man.  I  just  hate 
girl  reporters.  Horrid  things.  Well,  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  see  her.  Take  her 
into  the  parlor.  And  then  get  that 
interview  out  of  the  file  and  read  it  to  me 
while  I'm  doing  my  hair." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  girl  reporter, 
notebook  in  hand,  was  getting  from  the 
lips  of  Miss  Farley,  the  World's  Cham- 
pion, an  interview  which  would  please 
any  managing  editor. 

"Yes,  I  take  my  sport,  you  know,  just 
as  a  game.  My  music  is  the  principal 
thing  in  my  life.  Of  course,  I  believe  a 
champion  has  a  duty,  a  great  duty  to  the 
public  who  support  games.  ...  A  duty 
to  play  fair,  to  win  or  lose  with  a  smile. 
Yes,  that's  the  chief  thing  about  sport, 
isn't  it?  A  message  to  the  girls  of  Amer- 
ica? Tell  them  not  to  take  any  game 
too  seriously.  That's  what  I  always  say 
to  my  mumsy.  Remember  it's  just  a 
game,  win  or  lose.  Now  music,  that's 
a  thing  you  can  devote  your  life  to, 
can't  you?  With  me,  my  sport  has  al- 
ways been  secondary  to  my  music,  even 
when  I  was  a  teeny,  weeny  child.  I  re- 
member Mary  Garden — oh,  yes,  I  know 
her  very  well;  you  see  she  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  her  great  knowledge  when  I 
was  in  Berlin  two  years  ago — well,  I  re- 
member Mary  saying  to  me  once  that 
whatever  one  loves  one  should  make  the 


really  big  thing  in  one's  life.  And  I 
really  love  my  music.  Sport — oh,  I've 
played  off  and  on  since  I  was  ten,  I 
think.  Yes,  but  I  always  play  in 
moderation. 

"Engaged?  To  Lindbergh?  Oh,  dear, 
no.  I  just  adore  him;  don't  you?  But 
we're  simply  friends,  that's  all.  He 
likes  to  come  out  to  the  house  when  he's 
tired  after  a  trip  and  have  me  sing,  you 
know — ^sing  something  simple  to  him. 
My  new  songs?  Some  new  spirituals. 
Negro  spirituals,  you  know.  I  just 
think  they're  dandy,  don't  you?  This 
one  is  new, '  Corn  Chowder  In  De  Cabin,' 
and  so  is  this,  *Scrubbin'  On  De  01' 
Washboard.'  I  got  those  from  the  dear- 
est old  mammy  when  I  was  playing  in  the 
Southern  Championships  in  Tallahassee 
this  spring.  Mother  thinks  they're  the 
best.  You  see  I  always  talk  all  my 
songs  over  with  mumsy  first.  In  fact  I 
tell  her  everything — all  my  problems. 
She's  the  darlingest  mother. 

"The  new  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Baker?  Oooohh,  are  you 
sure?  You  heard  .  .  .  you  did?  I  just 
adore  Mr.  Baker.  But  you  mustn't  put 
that  in  the  paper,  will  you?  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  a  lovely  man,  too.  But 
Mr.  Baker  is — well,  he's  more  dignified, 
isn't  he?  I  mean  he's  more  conserva- 
tive. In  a  way.  Not  that  I  don't  get 
along  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  oh,  perfectly. 
We're  old  friends,  very  old  friends.  But 
I  admire  conservative  people,  don't 
you?  I  like  all  the  officials,  though;  we 
never  have  the  slightest  difficulty.  The 
amateur  rule  ?  Oh,  no,  there's  never  any 
trouble.  I  lean  backward  to  observe 
all  the  rules  of  the  Association — set 
an  example;  a  champion  should.  Don't 
you  think?  Yes.  Is  that  all?  So 
good  of  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  come 
way  up  here  on  a  hot  day  like  this. 
Don't  forget  my  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can girls,  will  you?  Play  fair.  Don't 
take  games  too  seriously.  Lose  or  win 
with  a  smile.  That's  the  one  great  les- 
son sport  teaches  us.  Thank  you  so 
much.  Good-by.  Good-by.  .  .  . 
"  " God,  what  a  woman !     Miss  Jackson! 
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IS  AMERICA  A  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRY? 

BY  CHARLES  FISKE 


I  AM  writing  just  as  the  presidential 
election  is  over.  Whatever  our 
position  may  have  been  during  the 
campaign,  we  are  now  all  pledging  loyal 
support  of  the  President  soon  to  be  in- 
augurated. Meanwhile  the  shouting 
and  the  tumult  has  died;  the  captains 
and  the  candidates  have  departed. 
There  comes  a  time  to  think.  And  the 
most  serious  thinking  should  be  done  by 
those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians.  For  now  that  the  election  is 
over  we  may  speak  out  in  the  open  with- 
out accusation  of  partisanship.  Speak- 
ing thus  publicly,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  bitterest  and  most  uncharitable 
things  said  during  the  late  campaign 
were  said  by  church  people — on  both 
sides,  in  some  measure,  but  for  the  most 
part  by  those  who  lay  special  claim  to 
represent  the  true  spirit  of  "Christian 
America."  For  myself,  I  must  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  with  shame.  It  humili- 
ates me  to  remember  what  "Christian 
Americans"  have  said  and  believed 
about  fellow-citizens  of  other  faiths. 

Naturally,  it  may  be  urged  that  those 
who  argued  in  the  highways,  whispered 
in  the  byways,  or  shouted  in  the  churches 
were  driven  to  their  course  by  serious 
conviction.  They  may  have  been  nar- 
row and  intolerant,  but  our  judgment  of 
them  nuist  be  tempered  by  remembrance 
that  others  were  more  tolerant  largely 
becjuise  they  had  no  such  life-and-death 
beliefs;  these  failed  to  see  any  menace 
to  Christianity,  it  may  be  said  with  some 
truth,  because  they  were  not  working 
at  Christianity  very  hard.  Those  who 
were  most  bigoted  wanted  to  keep 
.Vmerica  Christian.     And  some  wlio  op- 


posed them,  though  speaking  their 
thoughts  more  privately,  were  equally 
intolerant  and  equally  sure  that  they, 
too,  were  Christian  Americans. 

But  is  this  a  Christian  land?  Is  the 
type  of  religion  which  the  more  urbane 
of  us  have  looked  upon  with  considerable 
pain  really  the  religion  of  Christ.'^  For 
that  matter,  my  puzzled  questionings  as 
to  the  conduct  of  certain  fellow-believers 
have  led  me  farther.  What  is  a  Chris- 
tian.^ Something  finer  and  more  win- 
some, of  course,  than  these  agitated  folk 
suppose.  But  is  not  Christianity  also 
something  more  courageous  and  adven- 
turous, more  virile,  more  daring,  more 
splendidly  self-forgetful  and  self-surren- 
dered than  modern  America  conceives  it 
to  be,  or  modern  life  would  permit  it  to 
be?  And,  in  this  sense,  is  America's 
religion  Christian? 

Let  me  put  aside  the  question  of  the 
sweet  reasonableness,  or  the  Christian 
charity,  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  ugly  collection  of  j)rinted  propaganda 
and  the  still  more  ugly  mass  of  anony- 
mous scurrility  which  the  late  campaign 
poured  into  my  possession.  Let  me 
push  my  questionings  farther.  Put 
aside  for  the  time  the  type  of  professed 
Christian  whom  recent  experience  has 
l^rought  into  clear  view.  In  asking 
whether  this  is  really  a  Christian  nation, 
I  am  not  thinking,  primarily,  of  that 
problem;  nor  am  I  thinking  of  church 
statistics,  that  is,  of  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  church  membership,  nor  of  the 
neglect  of  church  worship  or  an  improve- 
ment therein,  nor  of  changes  for  the 
better  or  worse  in  methods  of  devotion, 
nor  of  the  apparent  loss  of  prestige  of  the 
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Christian  churches,  or  the  hope  of  re- 
newal because  of  the  new  type  of  men 
who  have  been  entering  the  ministry 
since  the  close  of  the  War,  nor  of  shifting 
moral  codes,  nor  of  cruder  social  stand- 
ards. In  fact,  I  have  in  mind  something 
far  more  fundamental  than  any  of  these 
things.  I  am  asking.  What  is  our  Na- 
tional Religion?  Are  Christianity  and 
Modern  Civilization  really  compatible? 
Are  there  now  any  real  Christians? 
Does  not  our  present  difficulty  arise  out 
of  the  fact  that  many  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be  Christians  are  unconsciously 
putting  various  causes  (for  some  of 
which  they  fight  with  all  their  might)  in 
the  place  of  true  Christian  discipleship — 
and  that,  largely  because  they  have  not 
had  the  intellectual  courage  and  the 
moral  earnestness  to  face  the  conflict 
between  the  religion  they  profess  and  the 
world  they  live  in  and,  in  consequence, 
have  substituted  the  easy  road  of  preju- 
dice for  the  strait  and  narrow  way  of 
Christian  conviction  and  practice? 

II 

Some  time  ago  I  delivered  in  several  of 
our  larger  cities  a  series  of  addresses  on 
the  difficulties  of  faith.  I  labored  over 
many  problems :  the  problem  of  what  we 
mean  by  a  "personal"  God;  the  practical 
difficulty  of  conceiving  of  a  present  per- 
sonal God,  now  that  we  know  so  much 
about  the  vastness  of  the  universe;  the 
seeming  relative  insignificance  of  man  on 
this  little  earth,  so  lost  in  a  million 
worlds,  living  so  short  a  time  in  the  rush 
of  millions  of  millions  of  years;  the  sup- 
posed conflicts  between  religion  and 
science,  now  that  geology  and  biology 
and  psychology  have  opened  many  new 
lines  of  approach  to  the  subject — or, 
rather,  subjects,  because  the  two,  reli- 
gion and  science,  treat  of  two  difl^erent 
things  and  their  laws  operate  in  two 
different  spheres;  the  problem  of  evil — 
sin,  suffering,  sorrow,  death.  A  host  of 
such  problems! 

When  the  course  was  concluding  a 
friendly  critic  came  to  me  with  a  sugges- 


tion. "You  have  not  touched  on  the 
real  obstacle  to  Christian  faith,"  he 
protested.  "It  is  this:  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  Christians."  I  thought  I 
knew  what  he  meant;  he  had  in  mind, 
perhaps,  Chesterton's  reply  to  the 
declaration  made  so  often  during  the 
Great  War  that  Christianity  had  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  "No,"  he 
answered,  "it  has  been  found  difficult 
and  has  not  been  tried." 

"That  is  not  the  whole  of  the  diffi- 
culty," said  my  friend.  "I  do  not  mean 
that  it  has  not  been  tried ;  I  mean  that  it 
cannot  be  tried  in  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. I  mean  that,  however  beautiful 
Christ's  teaching  may  be,  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  follow  in  a  world  like  ours; 
it  is  unsuited  to  a  modern  community. 
The  early  Christians  found  it  difficult, 
but  not  impossible,  to  obey  Christ's  pre- 
cepts literally.  Even  Francis  of  Assisi 
inspired  many  to  make  the  trial  in  his 
time.  But  the  teaching  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed to-day.  Tolstoi  tried  it,  and 
the  orthodox  excommunicated  him.  He 
tried,  and  brought  tragic  failure  upon 
himself  and  sorrow  and  distress  upon  his 
wife  and  family.  He  tried,  and  even  his 
admirers  have  often  been  moved  to 
laughter.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  he  was  a  saint  or  a  fool.  When 
I  say,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  true  Christians,  I  mean  that  the 
teachings  of  their  Master  are  wholly 
unsuited  to  modern  social,  industrial, 
business,  and  financial  life.  In  the  lit- 
eral sense,  Christ  has  few  followers. 

"But  it  is  worse  than  that.  My 
charge  is,  that  you  know  this  is  true,  but 
that  you  haven't  the  courage  to  confess 
it;  and  in  consequence  those  who  profess 
to  be  Christ's  disciples  are  guilty  of  gross 
hypocrisy  in  trying  to  persuade  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  mankind  that  they 
actually  do  accept  His  way  and  believe  in 
the  life  He  demanded.  The  trouble  is 
this,  that  down  in  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  (or  at  any  rate  in  the  back  of 
their  heads)  they  know  that  His  way  of 
life  is  practically  impossible;  that  He 
was  an  idealist  whose  ideals  will  not 
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work  to-day,  a  dreamer  whose  dreams 
can  never  become  actualities.  They  do 
not  confess  it.  They  do  not  even  ac- 
knowledge to  themselves  the  seriousness 
of  the  conflict.  In  consequence,  they  are 
hypocritically  self -sophisticated.  They 
are  like  reformers  who  agitate  for 
some  piece  of  moral  legislation,  get  it  on 
the  statute  books,  and  then  blindly  re- 
fuse to  see  that  it  doesn't  work. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  our  whole 
religious  life  is  unreal.  We  know  that 
Christ's  teaching  would  abolish  property 
rights,  change  business  methods,  send  to 
the  scrap  heap  modern  industry,  enable 
the  idle  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
hard-working  and  the  thrifty,  make  it 
incumbent  upon  all  to  suffer  violence 
unresistingly,  compel  us  to  look  askance 
at  a  police  force,  reduce  to  a  negligible 
size  our  armies  and  navies,  throw  open 
our  prisons,  and  cast  most  of  our  civili- 
zation into  the  discard.  The  so-called 
Christian  believers  of  to-day  know  that 
Christianity  will  not  work,  yet  they 
claim  to  accept  it.  The  rest  of  us  are  too 
honest  to  profess  what  we  do  not  believe. 
We  are  outside  the  Christian  fellowship, 
doing  the  best  we  can  in  present  condi- 
tions and  circumstances,  but  making  no 
professions  because  we  will  tell  no  lies. 
There  is  the  real  difficulty  of  faith  to-day, 
the  major  problem  for  religiously-minded 
men  to  solve. 

**  I  do  not  believe,"  he  continued,  "  that 
the  chief  problem  for  us  lies  in  a  conflict 
between  religion  and  science,  though  I 
have  all  respect  for  those  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  correlate  scientific  truth 
and  religious  faith;  and  I  know  that  the 
suddenly  accelerated  speed  with  which 
new  ideas  have  become  commonly  ac- 
cepted facts  has  eaten  into  the  heart  of 
faith.  The  chief  problem  is  that  of 
correlating  Christianity  and  Western 
civilization  and  coming  to  close  grips 
with  the  necessary  readjustments  which 
must  be  made  in  each  if  our  faith  is  to  be 
an  honest  faitli  and  not  a  smooth,  un- 
thinking, uncourageous  self-decej)tion. 
We  who  make  no  professions  are  at  least 
honest ;  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  you  who 


make  many  are  deceivers  and  deceived. 
We  are  at  least  bold  in  our  charges  and 
denials;  you  are  afraid  to  think  things 
through,  come  to  brave  decisions,  and 
take  the  consequences." 

Ill 

It  is  a  new  objection  to  Christianity 
only  in  the  boldness  of  its  declaration. 
The  diflSculty  has  long  been  keenly  felt. 
Picture  for  a  moment  the  life  of  a  mod- 
ern American  who  attempted  to  follow 
Christ  literally.  Go  with  him  through  a 
single  day. 

He  would  start  down  to  his  oflBce  in 
the  morning  and  on  the  way  freely  give 
his  money  to  every  whining  beggar  who 
came  shuflBing  along  at  his  side — only, 
of  course,  this  would  be  his  course  for  but 
one  day;  the  next  he  would  have  nothing 
to  give.  Did  not  Christ  say,  "Give  to 
him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away".'^ 

His  wife,  if  he  were  starting  on  a  busi- 
ness trip,  would  (if  she  were  like  most 
wives)  urge  him  to  consider  possible 
changes  in  the  weather  and  take  an 
extra  suit  of  heavier  clothing;  she  might 
be  a  keen-minded  young  person  who 
realized  that  a  good  appearance  was  a 
sine  qua  non  to  business  success,  and  so 
would  urge  the  purchase  of  new  haber- 
dashery, and  even  revise  the  family 
budget  while  worrying  over  the  purchase 
of  more  radiant  attire.  But  he  would 
wave  her  aside  with  the  Master's  words, 
"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  yet  I  say 
unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
He  would  "  go  the  limit "  in  obedience  and 
start  on  his  journey  unprovided;  for  he 
should  "carry  neither  purse  nor  scrip." 

As  lie  entered  the  office  he  might  find  a 
burglar  rifling  the  safe,  and  would 
promptly  call  him  back  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  overlooked  five  hundred  dollars 
in  bills  in  the  upper  right-hand  compart- 
ment. The  astounded  thief  might  sus- 
pect him  of  inveigling  him  to  return  and 
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be  caught  and,  drawing  a  pistol,  would 
shoot  him,  believing  him  to  be  either  too 
clever  to  trust  or  perhaps  dangerously 
insane.  Of  course,  the  victim  would 
"turn  the  other  cheek"  and  invite  an- 
other shot. 

When  the  excitement  was  over  he 
would  forgive  the  offending  brother  and 
then  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  ways 
in  which  to  remove  temptation  from  the 
sinner.  In  consequence,  since  he  should 
"take  no  thought  for  the  morrow"  (being 
a  Fundamentalist,  and  not  knowing  that 
he  was  only  bidden  to  "be  not  over- 
anxious"), he  would  henceforth  decline 
to  open  a  savings  account,  or  take  out 
life  insurance,  or  invest  in  land,  stocks, 
or  bonds  of  increasing  value,  or  lay  aside 
a  dollar  for  his  old  age,  or  make  any  pro- 
vision for  an  inheritance  for  his  children. 

If  he  found  that  he  must  work  (did  not 
St.  Paul  say  that  those  who  will  not  work 
shall  not  eat.^^)  he  might  still  have 
earned  money  undisposed  of,  or  by 
chance  he  might  inherit  some  from  other 
less  consistent  Christians;  and  if  in  that 
case  the  will  were  contested,  the  gift 
denied,  and  his  own  right  to  his  earnings 
challenged,  he  would  call  off  any  defense, 
refuse  to  contest  the  case,  and  again  give 
away  all  that  was  left;  for  he  would  have 
read  at  his  morning  devotions  the  in- 
junction, "If  a  man  sue  thee  at  the  law 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have 
thy  cloak  also." 

On  his  return  home  he  might  find  the 
man  next  door  brutally  beating  a  child, 
or  a  tramp  assaulting  his  wife,  and  neces- 
sarily he  would  assume  a  calm  and  kindly 
attitude  and  go  no  farther  than  gentle 
remonstrance.  In  fact,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  arouse  the  whole  community  to 
a  like  course  of  action,  and  to  try  to  get 
the  city  to  abolish  the  pohce  force,  do 
away  with  traffic  officers,  discharge  the 
vice  commission,  tear  down  the  court 
house,  dismiss  the  judges,  open  the  jails, 
padlock  their  doors,  and  then  throw 
away  the  keys.  Did  not  Christ  say, 
"Resist  not  evil"  and  much  else  of  the 
same  purport.^ 

Of  course,  it  is  all  absurd.     And,  of 


course,  there  is  a  natural  explanation. 
Christ's  teaching  is  not  to  be  taken  with 
such  bald  literalness.  He  did  not  so  act 
Himself,  as  could  be  shown  in  numerous 
instances.  But,  if  not  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally, how  are  we  to  explain  the  teaching 
without  emptying  it  of  all  meaning? 
The  answer  is  plain:  By  remembering 
that  Jesus  was  a  man  of  His  own  day, 
teaching  in  the  fashion  of  His  own  time. 
His  teaching  is  vivid,  picturesque, 
aphoristic,  paradoxical,  proverbial.  So 
the  wise  men  of  earth  have  always 
taught.  We  have  such  proverbs  as 
"Look  before  you  leap"  and  its  opposite 
and  contradictory,  "Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have."  We  are  told  that  "A 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned  "  and  then 
reminded  of  the  complementary  truth, 
"Penny  wise,  pound  foofish."  Nobody 
misunderstands  the  general  meaning  of 
such  teaching.  And  nobody  can  be 
hopelessly  at  sea  as  to  Christ's  meaning. 
Had  He  set  forth  His  teaching  with 
numerous  explanations  and  a  careful 
statement  of  exceptions.  He  would  have 
confused  His  thought  instead  of  clarify- 
ing it.  At  any  rate,  nobody  would  have 
remembered  very  clearly  for  any  space 
of  time  what  He  had  said.  In  general, 
His  meaning  is  clear:  Be  generous  to  the 
full  limit  of  your  ability.  Be  men  of 
large  heart  and  magnanimous  spirit. 
Be  ready  in  community  service,  gladly 
accepting  public  responsibilities.  (The 
injunction,  "If  a  man  compel  thee  to  go 
a  mile,  go  with  him  twain,"  probably 
had  reference  to  the  public  transport  serv- 
ice.) Curb  personal  resentment;  try  to 
behave,  in  matters  of  injustice  to  yourself, 
as  any  fair-minded  man,  having  nothing 
at  stake,  desiring  to  show  a  real  sense  of 
justice  and  right,  would  act  in  a  matter 
which  did  not  concern  himself.  Culti- 
vate trust,  serenity,  and  inward  peace. 

This  means  that  the  teachings  of  Christ 
are  not  cast  in  the  form  of  precepts, 
but  are  the  setting  forth  of  princi- 
ples. He  requires  brotherliness,  kindli- 
ness, friendliness,  unselfish  service,  for- 
getfulness  of  one's  own  rights  and 
privileges,  abounding  generosity,  affec- 
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tionate  consideration,  the  consuming 
desire  to  be  of  real  worth,  unremitting 
s\TDpathy,  self -forgetful  love.  The  rec- 
ognition of  this  as  the  true  interpreta- 
tion does  not  make  Christian  living 
easier,  but  it  does  make  it  more  practical 
— while  at  the  same  time  it  makes  it 
more  adventurous.  It  is  never  easy  to 
catch  a  man's  spirit;  it  is  often  far  easier 
to  follow  him  in  slavish  imitation.  No 
external  authority  can  give  one  a  right 
disposition;  it  can  only  restrain  outward 
action. 

There  are  indications  that  the  early 
Church  gave  some  such  interpretation  of 
their  Lord's  teaching.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  regarded  as 
inconsistent  with  genuine  discipleship 
that  men  should  Live  normal  lives  in  a 
community  which  they  had,  as  yet.  no 
p>ower  to  change.  Although  there  was  in 
Jerusalem  an  attempt  at  a  communistic 
fellowship  where  all  things  were  held  in 
common,  this  was  a  purely  voluntary- 
association  and  quickly  passed.  Ver\' 
soon  those  even  who  had  kncssTi  and 
lived  with  Christ  acted  on  the  principle 
that  His  teaching  did  not  forbid  men  to 
work  and  receive  rewards  for  their  labor; 
there  were  employers  and  employed, 
masters  and  servants,  citizens  render- 
ing obedience  to  the  established  order. 
Private  right  to  property  was  not  denied. 
Christian  fellowship  was  to  be  mani- 
fested through  a  new  spirit  which 
changed  all  such  relationships  without 
abrogating  them. 

TV 

All  of  which  is  elementary-,  and  aU  of 
it  is  only  leading  up  to  my  friend's  real 
difficulty  and  the  answer  to  my  otsti 
question,  "Is  America  Christian.^"  and 
**Is  Christianity  a  possible  way  of  life  in 
the  civilized  world  of  to-day.'''  To  ask 
the  questions  is  easy;  to  find  the  answers 
is  the  most  difficult  task  the  modem 
religious  man  faces.  It  would  be  quite 
natural,  I  supjwse,  for  one  who  read  the 
above  interpretation  of  Christ's  teaching 
to  dismiss  it  with  a  shrug  of  impatience 


as  failing  to  show  exphcitly  wherein 
Christianity  is  really  different  from 
general  good-fellowship.  There  is  plenty 
of  good-fellowship  in  the  land  to-day. 
^^^lat  is  it,  then,  that  makes  one  question 
whether  the  prevailing  tempyer  of  our 
times  is  compatible  with  Christianity.^ 

Suppose  we  get  down  at  once  to  what 
the  slang  of  my  youth  called  "brass 
tacks" — I  am  not  up  on  modern  slang. 
Then  our  first  question  will  be,  "  Can  any 
nation  be  Christian  which  exalts  high- 
power  salesmanship.^"  If  my  friend 
who  doubts  the  possibility  of  real 
Christian  discipleship  in  this  modern 
world  looks  hard  at  .\merica,  his  doubts 
are  surely  multiphed.  He  looks  at  the 
American  scene  and  discovers  that  we 
conceive  of  God  as  a  sort  of  Magnified 
Rotarian.  Rchgion  seems  to  be  degen- 
erating into  a  Babbittist  cult  which 
cannot  distinguish  between  what  is  done 
for  God  and  what  is  accomplished  for  the 
glory  of  America  and  the  furtherance  of 
fairly  decent  business  enterprise. 

In  spite  of  much  pious  talk,  many  of  us 
seem  almost  hopelessly  enamored  of  a 
rehgion  that  is  little  better  than  a  sancti- 
fied commercialism.  Sometimes  hardly 
that.  For  we  consider  business  as  a 
game  or  struggle  between  self-interests; 
we  believe  in  national  honor,  and  glory  in 
national  pride:  and  although  we  endorse 
scientific  philanthropy,  our  presidential 
candidates  sweep  into  office  on  a  promise 
of  prosperity.  I  need  not  cite  Scripture 
to  show  why  one  may  question  the 
Christlikencss  of  these  various  items  in 
our  national  credo.  And  what  is  the 
average  man's  idea  of  a  good  Christian? 
An  honest  and  public-spirited  man  who 
avoids  immorality  and  bad  behavior 
generally,  and  legislates  against  both, 
whose  ideas  lead  him  to  carry  a  club  for 
correction  of  sinners,  who  occasionally 
goes  to  his  church  on  Sunday,  and  at  any 
rate  contributes  to  its  support.  He  may 
be  kind,  charitable,  and  highly  ethical, 
but  it  does  seem  rather  absurd  to  call 
him  a  Christian,  unless  one  is  to  take  the 
comfortable  position  that  Christ  was 
dealing  only  with  local.  First  Century- 
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conditions  when  He  spoke  of  treasures  on 
earth. 

Occasional  incidents  show  that  this 
description  of  American  reHgion  is  not 
an  exaggerated  or  distorted  caricature. 
Rehgious  conventions  and  similar  gath- 
erings are  events  from  which  I  often  ask 
to  be  delivered.  One  feature  of  such 
meetings,  in  particular,  tries  one's  pa- 
tience and  wearies  one's  soul.  If  it  is  a 
large  convention  some  Important  Person 
is  usually  called  upon  to  deliver  a  lay 
message.  He  may  be  a  man  in  more  or 
less  high  authority — a  mayor,  a  governor, 
a  United  States  senator,  a  member  of 
the  National  Cabinet;  he  may  be  a  presi- 
dential possibiHty,  or  even  the  President 
himself.  I  have  read  diligently  the 
speeches  such  men  deliver,  and  I  have 
failed,  usually,  to  find  in  them  any  con- 
ception of  religion  higher  than  the  idea 
of  it  as  a  sort  of  protective  tariff  wall  to 
defend  and  preserve  Western  culture  and 
Western  civilization  by  keeping  out  ideas 
that  may  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Religion — the 
American  religion  of  these  lay  prophets 
• — seems  to  be  a  combination  of  legalism 
and  national  pride ;  a  belief  in  the  glory 
of  America  as  the  home  of  business  suc- 
cess and  physical  well-being,  with  which 
the  forces  of  evil  must  not  be  allowed  to 
tamper.  I  don't  expect  many  of  my 
readers  to  agree  with  me  in  this  brief 
summary  of  the  Christian  theology  of 
American  public  leaders;  but  it  will  take 
much  argument  to  disabuse  my  own 
mind  of  such  outrageous  interpretations. 
I  seem  to  see  that,  for  many  Americans 
of  more  than  average  intelligence,  Chris- 
tianity is  little  more  than  belief  in  the 
standard  virtues  of  all  prosperous  civili- 
zations, tempered  by  a  fair  amount  of 
charity. 

I  do  not  find  such  Americans  wrestling 
hard  with  questions  of  the  application  of 
Christ's  principles — not  as  precepts,  but 
as  evaluations  of  conduct — to  modern 
life.  I  do  not  find  in  them  any  anxious 
inquiry  as  to  the  compatibility  of  busi- 
ness and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
find,  more  often,  that  even  though  he  is 


sometimes  and  in  some  ways  a  rather 
splendid  character,  the  everyday  Ameri- 
can is,  first  and  foremost,  a  business  man 
whose  chief  interest  is  to  do  his  level  best 
for  himself  or  the  corporation  with  which 
he  is  connected.  His  self-interest  may 
be  enlightened  by  fairness  to  competi- 
tors, and  even  generosity  (which,  he 
remembers,  often  pays  in  the  long  run), 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  self- 
interest  bulks  large  as  the  fuel  which 
makes  the  present  economic  machine  go. 


What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Either 
we  need  a  great  Christian  revival  or  we 
ought  to  face  frankly  the  question 
whether  our  civilization  is  not  fairly 
sound,  so  that  the  job  of  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians  will  not  be  simply 
to  try  to  temper  it  with  as  much  charity 
as  possible  and  frankly  drop  overboard 
some  of  the  principles  which  are  not 
adapted  to  this  machine  age.  I  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  whole  system  as  unsound.  To 
try  to  reconcile  the  two  systems  of  belief 
and  conduct  at  all  points,  as  some  are 
doing,  seems  to  me  either  cowardly  or 
muddle-headed;  at  any  rate,  it  does  not 
satisfy  me,  though  millions  seem  to  like 
it  because  it  persuades  them  that  they 
are  good  Christians  after  all,  and  need 
not  worry  longer  over  casuistical  ques- 
tionings. 

Not  only,  "Do  we  need  a  great 
Christian  revival?"  Must  we  not  have 
it,  to  preserve  civilization?  It  is  this 
approach  to  the  problem  that  may  most 
interest  the  modern  American.  If  the 
recent  war  taught  us  anything,  it  taught 
us  that  the  failure  to  apply  Christian 
principles  to  national  and  international 
life  came  near  to  putting  to  death  our 
whole  Western  system  of  government, 
with  all  its  economic  and  social  organi- 
zation. The  failure  to  put  Christ  into 
all  of  life  has  ended  in  leaving  Him  out  of 
most  of  life.  Without  a  revival  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  living,  leading  to  a  deep- 
ening of  Christian  thought  and  practice, 
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our  civilization  may  readily  change  to 
another.  Many  believe  that  it  is  al- 
ready decaying.  Decay  is  not  evident 
at  early  stages. 

The  revival  we  need  is  something 
more  than  the  old  evangelism.  It  must 
attempt  much  more  than  the  conversion 
of  individuals.  Evangelistic  revivals  in 
the  past  have  failed  to  touch  .American 
life  deeply  or  leave  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  churches,  just  because  they  have 
been  content  to  make  this  old-time  indi- 
vidual appeal  and  have  failed  (perhaps 
through  fear,  perhaps  through  ignorance) 
to  go  down  to  the  heart  of  things.  Doc- 
tor Sunday,  for  example,  never  even 
skirted  the  edge  of  problems  of  industry 
or  business  life.  He  fulfilled  perfectly 
the  hard-headed  business  man's  concep- 
tion of  the  raison  cVetre  of  ecclesiastical 
organizations — the  preservation  of  "the 
present  order,"  washed  but  not  regener- 
ated. 

The  new  revival  must  appeal  to  the  in- 
telligence. It  may  have  the  emotional 
note,  but  it  must  be  a  "teaching  mission" 
on  a  large  scale,  conducted  by  men  able 
to  correlate  new  truth  and  old,  and  to 
translate  into  modern  language,  without 
hyjx)crisy  or  evasion,  the  faith  of  the 
ages.  But  it  must  do  even  more  than 
that,  if  my  diagnosis  of  the  present 
trouble  is  correct.  It  must  show  men 
how  they  can  honestly  give  Christian 
allegiance  in  these  days  with  sincere 
purjKJse  to  carry  the  Christian  atmos- 
I)here  with  them  into  daily  life  and  to  put 
the  Christian  spirit  at  work  in  modern 
business  and  industrial  surroundings. 
It  must  show  men  who  would  Ix?  honest 
in  their  professions,  or  make  none,  how 
they  can  reconcile  Christian  belief  and 
"necessary  conduct."  When  once  men 
face  that  question,  they  are  well  on  the 
way  to  convert  the  paganized  religion  of 
America  into  something  closer  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  They  may  not  be  able 
to  do  much,  but  they  will  be  doing  some- 
thing, even  though  they  have  no  set 
program,  if  consistently  and  p)ersist- 
ently,  on  every  possible  occasion  and  in 
every   possible   relation,   they   bring  to 


bear  upon  all  of  life  Christ's  principles  of 
love  and  service.  They  can  show  them- 
selves forgetful  of  rights  and  privileges, 
and  anxious  to  serve,  though  at  the  most 
they  may  feel  that  they  merely  give 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  while  groping  half-blindly  in 
the  endeavor  to  find  for  it  an  outlet 
in  special  actions. 

Here,  indeed,  while  the  letter  need  not 
kill,  the  spirit  will  surely  give  life.  It 
has  been  finely  said  that  "when  the  best 
men  cease  trying,  the  world  sinks  back 
hke  lead."  A  Christian  is  one  who,  at 
the  least,  has  the  courage  to  ask  what 
the  purpose  of  God  is,  even  though  for  a 
time  he  may  seem  to  make  little  progress 
towards  its  accomplishment.  The  true 
Christian  is  "the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity"— or,  to  put  it  better,  the  col- 
lective Christian  membership  is  the 
community  conscience.  It  should  be 
a  "permanently  troubled  conscience," 
anxiously  seeking  to  see  to  it  that  religion 
does  not  become  a  soothing  medicine  for 
the  soul,  with  Christianity  the  gospel  of 
a  past  age.  If  Christianity  and  modern 
business  are  incompatible,  then  the  pro- 
fessed Christian  (though  he  may  not  be 
able,  alone,  to  correct  the  conflict) 
knows  where  his  choice  will  he  when  a 
break  comes.  Meanwhile  we  must  re- 
mem  l>er  that  a  change  of  spirit  in  any 
social  system  comes,  always,  from  the 
influence  of  individuals  or  small  groups 
of  individuals  who  have  studied  the 
causes  of  present  evils  and  have  the 
courage  to  act  for  their  removal,  as  op- 
portunity arises  and  practical  reform 
becomes  possible.  Out  of  their  seem- 
ing futile  struggling  come  "mysterious 
changes  in  human  thought  and  feeling 
and  aspiration,"  which  eventually  bind 
masses  of  men  together  in  a  common 
purpose. 

It  is  far  easier  to  ask  questions  than  to 
answer  them;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
ask  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  quicken 
the  willingness  to  listen  and  the  desire  to 
answer.  If  this  paper  bristles  with  in- 
terrogation points,  that  is  because  the 
first  step  towards  fuller  faith  and  practice 
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is  not  a  step,  but  a  stopping.  We  must 
stop,  look,  and  listen.  We  must  be  still 
at  first  long  enough  for  the  "troubled 
conscience"  to  sound  its  call.  Our  first 
task  is  to  make  people  discontented,  to 
make  them  think,  to  make  them  in- 
quire whether  all  is  well,  and  ask  how,  if 
all  is  not  well,  things  can  be  mended. 

VI 

In  seeking  to  make  modern  American 
life  really  Christian,  we  need  to  recognize 
with  sympathetic  consideration  that  the 
difficulty  of  applying  to  present  con- 
ditions the  principles  of  Christ,  even  as 
general  principles,  is  greater  to-day  than 
ever  before.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  no  longer  face  an  avowed  enemy  in 
the  open.  We  are  not  sent,  as  were  the 
apostles,  into  a  sick  and  weary  world, 
hungering  for  new  truth  and  grace,  after 
long  feeding  on  rotten  husks.  We  are 
sent  to  convert  to  Christianity  a  people 
who  believe  that  they  are  already  Chris- 
tians of  average  worth.  Perhaps  I  may 
put  it  in  another  way,  which  seems 
almost  a  contradiction.  The  apostles 
went  out  into  a  world  hungering,  yet 
hostile;  we  must  convert  a  world  satisfied 
and  on  the  whole  friendly,  although 
sometimes  rather  disdainfully  indif- 
ferent. The  situation  in  which  the 
early  Christians  found  themselves  was  in 
this  respect  easier  than  ours.  They 
faced  a  world  so  hostile  that  everything 
seemed  either  white  or  black.  They 
met  flat  opposition.  To-day  we  live  in  a 
society  far  from  hostile,  where  things  are 
gray,  rarely  black  and  white.  It  is  a 
society  shot  through  with  Christianity, 
a  glimmer  here  and  a  glimmer  there,  not 
the  full  light,  but  everywhere  something 
of  light.  For,  when  all  is  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  undeniable  that  Christian 
ideas  are  slowly  penetrating  modern  life. 
It  is  no  easy  thing  to  make  them  pene- 
trate more  deeply  when  most  men  feel 
that  they  are  already  generally  accepted. 

Moreover,  the  early  Christians  lived 
an  extraordinarily  individualistic  life. 
They  were  independent,  separate  per- 


sons; they  could  suffer  crucifixion  them- 
selves alone.  To-day  we  have  Christians 
in  society,  members  of  a  complex  system, 
entangled  in  all  sorts  of  relationships; 
with  a  responsibility  to  improve  the 
social  and  business  organization,  but 
often  with  no  clean-cut  choice  between 
good  and  bad;  with  other  people's 
rights  to  consider,  often  acting  as 
stewards  of  the  property  of  others  and 
trustees  of  their  interests;  unable,  there- 
fore, to  act  with  the  freedom  which  they 
might  be  brave  enough  and  true  enough 
to  use  if  they  were  standing  for  them- 
selves alone;  members  of  a  modern 
community;  parts  of  a  system;  having 
all  sorts  of  complicated  and  inter- 
related associations.  In  this  compli- 
cated situation  a  man  ordinarily  has  the 
obligation  to  conserve  the  funds  of 
other  people.  If  he  follows  his  con- 
science, he  may  not  only  pull  down  his 
own  house,  he  may  pull  down  somebody 
else's  house  and,  of  course,  his  right  to  do 
that  may  be  questionable.  He  seldom 
has  an  opportunity  to  let  himself  be 
crucified.  He  cannot  tread  alone  the 
road  to  Calvary. 

Still  more,  the  early  Christians  went 
out  on  their  mission  fresh  from  their 
Master's  presence,  with  His  teaching  still 
new  and  thrilling.  His  purpose  un- 
challenged and  abiding.  His  return  ex- 
pected in  the  immediate  future — perhaps 
still  more  important,  cleaving  their  own 
way,  making  their  own  policies,  un- 
hindered by  the  massed  mistakes  and 
class-misunderstandings  of  predecessors. 
How  different  to-day!  Many  a  manu- 
facturer, for  example,  earnestly  trying 
to  act  according  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  will  of  Christ,  finds  his  hands  tied 
because  of  the  accumulated  sins  of  past 
employers.  Many  another,  anxious  to 
better  conditions,  must  (because  his 
fellow-employers  will  not  unite  in  a  like 
altruistic  effort)  make  the  choice  between 
going  out  of  business  (and  thereby 
throwing  men  out  of  employment  and 
dissipating  the  capital  of  others)  and 
patiently  striving  to  do  his  best  amid 
bad  conditions.     In  other  words,  we  are 
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to-day  Christians  in  an  un-Christian 
system,  whose  task  is  to  change  the 
system — a  harder  task  than  to  change 
one's  self. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  supremely 
difficult.  It  is  the  staggering  job  of  the 
Christian  Church  to-day  to  formulate  a 
casuistry  for  an  industrial  society  and  to 
apply  that  casuistry  practically.  We 
are  at  a  terrible  disadvantage,  because 
through  the  Reformation  we  suffered  a 
defeat  that  divided  our  forces,  swept  us 
off  the  field,  and  made  us  of  no  effect. 
We  are  creeping  back,  wounded  and 
broken  and  feeble.  We  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, however,  and  certainly, 
appalling  as  it  is,  the  task  is  no  less 
staggering  than  was  the  labor  of  con- 
verting the  world  of  paganism  which 
presented  itself  to  St.  Paul.  Casuistry 
is  a  hateful  word  to  the  average  Protes- 
tant, yet  in  matters  of  moral  choice, 
such  as  meats  offered  to  idols,  St. 
Paul  framed  rules  of  casuistry.  Casuis- 
try is  now  the  first  necessity  for  the 
Christian,  his  own  choices  requiring  high 
intelligence  and  an  intense  motivation. 
To  engender  the  motivation  and  guide 
the  intelligence  in  these  choices  is  the 
duty  of  every  Christian  leader.  It  is 
our  first  responsibility.  If  we  cannot  do 
this  in  the  face  of  a  selfish  world  we  are 
conquered.  If  once  we  can  convince 
men  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem, 
wc  shall  be  well  on  our  way  towards  its 
solution — and  this  because  the  evils  of 
the  present  system  are  not  "the  in- 
evitable results  of  inexorable  necessity," 
but  are  "the  fruits  of  human  blindness, 
wilfulness,  avarice,  and  selfishness  on 
the  widest  scale  and  over  a  long  course 
of  history."  A  change  can  come  only 
through  a  change  in  men,  a  radical 
spiritual  change  in  our  social  outlook,  in 
the  sjnrit  of  industrial  life,  a  thorough 
conversion  or  change  of  heart  in  na- 
tional, international,  and  interracial 
relations. 

Bishop  Gore,  one  of  our  earliest  and 
also  one  of  our  sanest  interpreters  of  the 
social  gospel,  points  out  this  fact  and  at 
the  same  time  dechires  that  tlie  fabric  of 


conventional  Christianity  is  weakening 
and  that  the  day  may  be  near  at  hand 
when  the  world  shall  have  revolted  from 
real  Christianity,  as  well  as  from  what  is 
only  conventional,  and  from  its  moral 
principles  as  well  as  its  intellectual 
dogmas.  It  may  soon  be  a  world  in 
which  "the  active  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity will  again  subject  a  man,  if  not  to 
persecution,  yet  to  much  unpopularity 
and  ridicule,"  a  world  in  which  we  must 
look  to  "an  holy  remnant"  out  of  whose 
roots  "a  branch  may  grow."  The  task, 
then,  will  be  the  production  of  a  new 
system  of  Christian  ethics — not  an  im- 
possible attempt  to  reproduce  the  early 
type  of  Christianity;  yet  the  framing  of  a 
code  equally  consistent  with  Christ's 
teaching. 

VII 

Three  signs  seem  to  point  to  a  path  of 
progress  towards  the  new  ethics.  First, 
we  have  already  a  clearer  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  self-interest,  even  when  tem- 
pered with  generosity  and  fair  dealing, 
is  not  all  that  is  needed  for  bringing 
reasonable  success  in  business.  A  well- 
known  Boston  merchant  has  made  some 
interesting  statements  bearing  out  this 
claim.  He  declares  that,  "you  cannot 
make  your  own  machine  go  very  long, 
unless  it  is  making  its  special  social 
contribution;  it  will  get  its  reward,  its 
income,  only  as  it  makes  this  social 
contribution."  This  is  especially  true 
as  industries  grow  older  and  competition 
becomes  keener.  It  is  still  a  question 
what  the  average  business  man  means  by 
"service"  and  what  his  real  motive  is  in 
offering  it.  Is  it  in  any  real  degree  dis- 
interested; or  is  it,  if  actually  rendered, 
given  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing 
profits.'^  Would  the  average  business 
man  consider  it  bad  ])olicy  to  undertake 
any  service  which  might  not  be  expected 
to  add  to  profits?  It  seems  to  some  of 
us  who  have  been  giving  serious  thought 
to  the  question,  that  there  is  a  slowly 
growing  sense  of  the  real  responsibility  of 
business  and  a  quickened  understanding 
of  the   worth   of  service.     An   instance 
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of  this  may  be  found  in  the  magazine 
advertising  of  a  well-known  insurance 
company,  which  I  happen  to  know  was 
planned  as  a  matter  of  public  education 
in  health,  quite  apart  from  and  with 
comparatively  little  thought  of  its  pub- 
licity value  for  the  company. 

Second,  there  is  an  amazing  progress 
in  fellowship  between  employer  and 
employee,  showing  how  readily  men's 
minds  move  together  under  the  impulse 
of  friendly  intercourse.  Out  of  this 
conference  system  between  representa- 
tives of  capital  and  labor  has  gTown  a 
real  effort  to  resolve  differences,  in  a 
spirit  of  unselfish  (I  might  almost  say 
Cliristian)  co-operation.  The  men  who 
used  to  talk  about  "smashing  the 
economic  machuie"  have  found  that 
with  all  its  faults  the  present  order  is 
more  than  a  machine;  it  is  a  social 
organism.  A  society  grows,  develops, 
changes;  a  machine  must  be  broken  and 
scrapped. 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  new  spirit 
of  co-operation  in  the  mdustrial  program 
recently  set  forth  in  England,  admitted 
by  many  of  the  Labor  Party  leaders  to  be 
far  better  than  any  plan  which  Labor 
had  been  able  to  formulate  by  itseK; 
yet  this  program  was  drawn  up  through 
the  initiative  and  at  the  expense  of 
certain  industrial  leaders.  Wliile  these 
"Melchett  Conferences''  may  have  orig- 
uiated  in  a  desire  to  seize  an  opportimity 
arising  out  of  the  discouragement  of  the 
workers  followmg  the  fiasco  of  the  gen- 
eral strike  of  1926,  they  developed  into 
an  effort  to  solve  the  nation's  pressing 
industrial  problems  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
selfish public  service,  and  they  have 
unpelled  the  Labor  Party  itseK  to  the 
sanest  statement  of  principles  it  has  ever 
set  forth. 

Third,  while  it  is  very  difficult  (and  we 
must  frankly  admit  it)  for  anyone  inside 
the  present  industrial  system  to  act 
consistently  as  a  Christian,  a  very  in- 
fluential group  are  coming  to  feel  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  Christian,  who  is 
inside  and  cannot  get  out,  to  do  all  that 
he  can  to  ease  up  the  conflicts  in  the 


competitive  system  (and  many  are 
doing  a  great  deal)  and  to  have  contin- 
ually in  his  mind  its  possible  develop- 
ment into  a  system  which  will  lend  itself 
better  to  the  Christian  ideal.  Because 
there  have  been  Christian  leaders  de- 
claring this  to  be  their  aim,  some 
old-fashioned,  hard-headed  American 
business  men  have  often  taken  alarm; 
they  have  denounced  as  Socialists,  or 
Bolshevists,  or  (being  somewhat  igno- 
rant of  economic  nomenclature)  even 
as  Anarchists,  kindly  intentioned  Chris- 
tian leaders  who  may  not  be  as 
rabidly  radical  as  their  conservative 
critics  think.  For  the  signs  all  point, 
not  to  the  death  of  Christianity,  but  to 
the  ultimate  failure  of  capitalism,  unless 
we  have  a  moral  force  pressing  and  mold- 
ing our  present  system  into  something 
better.  It  is  encouraging  that  some 
trade  associations  are  attacking  such 
problems  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  help- 
fuhiess. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Church,  through  its  members  who 
occupy  positions  of  influence,  to  make 
possible  this  steady  development  in 
idealism.  It  is  in  its  power  to  caU  upon 
its  members  to  study  ah  those  principles 
of  Christ  which  must  be  applied  in 
modern  hfe,  especially  to  industrial  and 
social  questions.  It  is  my  own  con- 
viction that  despite  their  foolish  ag- 
gressi^'eness,  despite  their  violent  and 
antagonistic  reaction  to  conservatism, 
their  sometimes  visionary  impracticality, 
their  captivating  capacity  for  provoking 
opposition  when  they  might  be  winning 
support — it  is  my  conviction  that,  if  we 
are  looking  for  real  Christians,  we  are 
most  likely  to  find  them  in  this  socially 
minded  group,  even  though  a  few  of 
them  are  Parlor  Socialists  who  preach 
poverty  and  the  undergoing  of  persecu- 
tion while  themselves  living  comfort ably 
m  safe  places  far  removed  from  the 
social  dynamite  they  plant  elsewhere. 
The  reason  for  this  conviction  is  that  men 
like  these  are  reaUy  grappling  with  the 
vital  thing  in  Christian  life  to-day. 
They  see  that  the  rehgion  of  an  Incar- 
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nate  Christ  must  be  incarnated  in  all 
the  activities  of  life.  They  are  impa- 
tient of  a  rehgion  which  permits  a  man 
to  do  what  he  pleases  in  business  or 
politics  while  displaying  Christian  virtues 
chiefly  in  the  home  and  family  circle. 
They  believe  that  religion  cannot  be  a 
compartment  thing;  it  must  penetrate 
every  department  of  life  if  it  is  to  be 
the  religion  of  an  Incarnate  God  who  en- 
tered into  all  life.  They  stumble  as  they 
move  towards  their  goal;  they  often  make 
a  wrong  turn;  the  theoretical  pronounce- 
ments of  some  of  their  ministerial  sup- 
porters are  frequently  an  annoyance  to 
those  who  know  much  more  about  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  are 
amazed  or  amused  at  the  abysmal  igno- 
rance of  the  over-confident  preachers ;  but , 
at  the  least,  these  socially  minded  folk 
know  where  the  trouble  lies,  and  they  are 
doing  something  about  it  instead  of 
hiding  their  heads,  ostrichhke,  in  the 
sands  of  complacency. 

The    revival    of    Christianitv,    if    it 


comes,  must  be  a  social  revival.  Until 
it  does  come,  we  cannot  claim  America 
for  Christianity.  Because  the  great 
mass  of  professmg  Christians  have  not 
thought  this  out,  we  may  discount 
their  professions,  even  though  we  ques- 
tion their  intelligence  rather  than  their 
sincerity,  their  courage  and  independ- 
ence rather  than  their  good  intentions 
and  essential  honesty. 

It  is  all  to  the  good  that  men  are 
thinking.  There  aren't  many  thinking 
folk  in  America,  and  one  here  and  there 
has  a  real  value  and  importance;  just  as 
there  aren't  any  too  numerous  a  company 
of  downright,  forthright,  upright  Chris- 
tians; and  those  who  try  to  be  such — 
they,  also,  in  their  stumbling  efforts, 
count  for  more  than  they  know.  If  our 
National  Rehgion  is  not  the  Christian 
Religion,  there  are  men  who  give  us  hope 
that  eventually  the  conflict  between  the 
Christian  ideal  and  the  present  system 
may  presage  the  birth  of  a  new  and 
better  order. 


THE  SOWERS 

BY  WITTER  BYXXEH 

{Variation  on  a  ihtmc  of  George  Sterling's) 

NOW  horses'  hooves  are  treading  earth  again 
To  start  the  wheat  from  darkness  into  day, 
Ajid  along  the  heavy  field  go  seven  men 
With  hands  on  ploughs  and  eyes  on  furroicing  clay. 


Six  of  the  men  are  old;  but  one,  a  boy. 
Knows  in  his  heart  that  more  than  fields  are  sown — 
For  spring  is  ploughing  heaven  with  rows  of  joy 
In  the  voice  of  one  high  bird,  singing  alone. 


FLORENTINE  DIANA 


A    STORY 


BY  VINCENT  SHEEAN 


WOULDN'T  it  be  dreadful,  Mrs. 
Osgood  was  thinking,  wouldn't 
it  be  dreadful  if  Henry  Moray 
should  turn  up  at  Fiesole?  With  all  of 
their  friends  in  common  ("all"  in  Mrs. 
Osgood's  mind  carried  no  obligation  to 
exactness)  s  it  would  be  impossible  not  to 
ask  him  to  stay.  And  one  knew,  if  one 
knew  anything  at  all,  that  asking  Henry 
Moray  to  stay  was  an  invitation  to  dis- 
aster. The  only  question  was  whether 
he  was  more  dangerous  in  the  house  or 
out  of  it.  It  wasn't  that  one  minded 
what  such  a  savage  said  about  one,  ex- 
cept that  he  did  get  himself  read  by 
alarming  numbers  of  people.  And  there 
was  no  safety  anywhere  nowadays,  since 
people  were  reading  exactly  the  same 
books  from  London  to  Kamchatka  pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  they  had  taken 
care  to  get  born  into  the  classes  which 
knew  which  books  to  read.  Mrs.  Osgood 
could  hear  with  grim  clarity  the  result 
of  this  encounter — a  cumulative  draw- 
ing-room whisper,  rising  irresistibly  from 
Omaha,  Antibes,  and  Pimlico,  bursting 
at  last  into  a  shout  which  would  be  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Henry  Moray's 
legitimate  audience:  "Henry  Moray's 
new  book  is  about  Mrs.  Osgood!"  One 
would  be  pointed  out  in  restaurants;  one 
would  be  invited  to  houses  as  a  sort  of 
current  curiosity,  like  the  lady  evangelist 
or  the  most  recent  film  star;  and  the 
blessed  gift  of  anonymity  would  be  gone 
forever.  Oh,  it  would  be  dreadful, 
dreadful!  A  little  current  of  indigna- 
tion, starting  almost  pleasurably  some- 
where in  the  interior  regions  of  Mrs. 


Osgood's  economy,  came  thrilling  up 
into  her  face  and  caused  her  to  apply 
powder,  with  sharp,  fervent  dabs,  to  her 
moistened  skin. 

"Dreadful!"  she  said  aloud,  less  to 
relieve  her  feelings  than  for  the  historical 
purpose  of  stating,  of  getting  "on  the 
air"  what  she  really  thought  about  the 
matter. 

His  last  book  had  been  about  Adela, 
poor  dear  Adela,  who  had  borne  it  with 
superb  fortitude.  One  could  not  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  strength  with  which 
Adela  had  faced  the  ordeal.  She  had 
simply  engaged  a  secretary,  had  her  face 
lifted,  and  moved  to  a  larger  house  in 
Eaton  Square.  In  a  sense  (the  most 
vulgar  sense,  of  course)  it  had  done 
Adela  good.  From  being  only  little 
Lady  Rudward,  up  from  the  country, 
she  had  flowered  into  the  full  celebrity 
of  a  figure  known  wherever  Henry 
Moray  was  known.  People  she  had 
never  met  asked  her  to  their  houses  and, 
with  that  kindliness  which  was  dear 
Adela's  ruling  characteristic,  she  always 
went.  Mrs.  Osgood  could  well  remem- 
ber the  courage  with  which  Adela,  over- 
coming her  natural  mortification  at  the 
obviousness  of  the  invitation,  had  gone 
to  a  dinner  at  the  Duchess  of  Wigan's 
only  a  month  after  Henry  Moray's  book 
had  come  out. 

"  I  know  she  only  wants  me  on  account 
of  that  foul  book,"  Adela  had  said  gaily, 
"and  they'll  all  talk  about  it,  and  me,  be- 
hind my  back,  but  I  do  think  they're  en- 
titled to  their  fun  after  all,  and  I  don't 
mind."     To  add  an  aesthetic  element  to 
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their  fun,  she  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
get  over  a  new  dress  from  Chanel,  in  which 
she  looked — thanks  partly  to  the  face  lift- 
ing— as  expensively  simple  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  dear  Adela  to  be.  For  in  spite  of 
a  certain  decorative  solidity,  Adela's  fig- 
ure, Mrs.  Osgood  rejflected  (looking  with- 
out distaste  along  the  more  plastic  lines 
of  her  own)  was  a  little  too  lavish  for  true 
chic.  Not  that  chic  in  itself  constituted 
any  sort  of  claim  to  distinction,  of  course : 
Mrs.  Osgood  had  chic  of  the  most  un- 
mitigated order,  but  she  could  not  con- 
ceal from  herself  the  fact  that  Adela  oc- 
cupied a  more  interesting  position  in  the 
universe.  She  had  sometimes  even 
wondered  if  Adela — who  was  certainly  a 
little  tougher  in  fiber — did  not  rather 
enjoy  the  access  of  attention  which  had 
been  hers  after  Henry  Moray  published 
his  detestable  lampoon.  Adela  went 
everywhere,  and  everybody  went  to 
Adela's — two  circumstances  which  Mrs. 
Osgood  supposed  might  constitute  a  high 
degree  of  happiness  to  those  who  cared 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  For  herself  she 
preferred  the  true  friends,  as  few  in  num- 
ber, though  as  interesting,  as  possible;  she 
looked  back  with  a  certain  nostalgia  upon 
the  days,  only  three  or  four  years  before, 
when  she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Adela 
in  tPieir  own  little  circle,  and  had  dis- 
cussed books  and  pictures  and  music 
without  that  bewildering  familiarity 
with  their  origins  which  Adela  now 
possessed.  It  was  no  trick  at  all  for 
Adela  nowadays  to  give  luncheon  to  two 
cabinet  ministers,  three  beauties,  two 
novelists,  a  duchess,  and  a  contortionist 
all  on  the  same  day.  A  more  envious 
person  might  have  resented  this  sudden 
apotheosis,  but  Mrs.  Osgood,  who 
thanked  God  that  she  was  above  such 
considerations,  retained  all  of  her  fond- 
ness for  Adela.  The  point  of  her  indig- 
nation was  applied  rather  to  Henry 
jNIoray,  whom,  fortnnately,  she  did  not 
know.  If  she  had  had  the  ill  luck  to 
meet  him,  like  Adela,  in  the  certain  inti- 
macy of  a  ^[editcrranean  island,  she  too 
might  have  undergone  the  humihation  of 
his  satire  witli  its  train  of  consequences. 


Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  than 
this  thought  to  the  sensibilities  of  a 
woman  who  had,  bred  in  her  bones  from 
a  long  line  of  sturdy  Iowa  and  New 
England  ancestors,  a  distaste  for  all 
forms  of  vulgarity. 

By  a  very  odd  coincidence,  Mrs.  Os- 
good had  learned,  only  a  day  before  she 
had  herself  decided  to  go  to  Fiesole,  that 
Henry  Moray  was  supposed  to  be  there. 
She  wondered — flicking  irritably  with  her 
handkerchief  at  a  fly  on  the  train  window 
— why  on  earth  the  man  had  chosen 
exactly  the  place  in  which,  only  twenty- 
four  hours  later,  Mrs.  Osgood  was  to 
take  a  house  for  the  autumn. 

"Stay  away  from  Fiesole,  my  dear," 
Adela  had  said,  with  a  look  which  Mrs. 
Osgood  did  not  care  to  interpret.  *'  That 
detestable  Henry  Moray  has  just  gone 
there  for  the  autumn;  and  I  hear  he's 
about  to  perpetrate  another  novel.  If 
you  were  there  he  might  victimize  you 
as  he  victimized  me,  although  of  course 
I've  forgiven  the  creature  long  since.  I 
suppose  he  must  live.  Only  do  save 
yourself  while  there's  time." 

By  one  of  those  coincidences  which  so 
seriously  interfere  with  our  desire  to 
believe  in  a  rational  universe,  Mrs. 
Osgood  perceived  only  an  hour  or  two 
later  that  the  place  in  all  Europe  where 
she  wanted  to  go  for  the  autumn  was 
Fiesole.  If  she  had  been,  like  Adela, 
besieged  with  invitations  for  Scotland 
and  the  country,  she  might  not  have  been 
so  unhesitating  in  her  choice.  But  it 
was  apparent  to  her  that  no  other  town, 
village,  island,  peninsula,  cape,  district, 
or  bailiwick  presented  quite  the  attrac- 
tions of  Fiesole  for  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Of  course  it  was  tiresome  to  think 
of  Henry  Moray  there  (if  indeed  he  did 
turn  up),  and  of  course  one  wonld  have 
to  ask  liim  to  stay;  but  perhaps  lie  would 
not  make  her  the  butt  of  his  next  novel 
and,  since  life  at  best  was  a  very  pre- 
carious affair,  she  might  as  well  take  the 
risk.  She  had  gone  to  an  estate  agent 
the  next  day,  and  by  the  persistence  of 
her  good  fortune  had  been  able  to  engage 
a  place  called  the  \'illa  Ippolita,  which 
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belonged  to  a  traveling  Englishwoman. 
Already  Mrs.  Osgood,  who  had  seen  the 
most  incontrovertible  photographs,  plans 
and  specifications,  heard  herself  talking 
intimately  to  Henry  Moray  on  a  low- 
walled  terrace  looking  over  Florence,  with 
a  Medicean  villa  lending  her  moral  sup- 
port somewhere  in  the  background.  Of 
course  it  would  be  dreadful  if  Moray  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Osgood  descended  from  the  train 
at  Florence,  marshalled  her  maids  and 
baggage,  got  into  the  car  which  had  been 
sent  on  ahead  of  her,  and  drove  up  the 
hill  like  a  returning  sovereign.  The 
household  at  the  Villa  Ippolita  was  a 
mechanism  so  perfectly  adjusted  that 
her  arrival  was  absorbed  with  the  mini- 
mum of  disturbance,  and  in  two  days 
she  was  as  much  mistress  of  the  place  as 
if  she  had  pre-existed  there.  The  faded 
remnants  of  a  Botticelli  fresco,  the  con- 
dition of  the  grand  staircase,  the  cook's 
passion  for  pasta  asciutta,  and  the  doubt- 
ful integrity  of  the  drainage  pipes  de- 
tained her  but  a  moment.  In  less  than 
a  week  she  had — pursuant  to  that  stern 
New  England  tradition  which  made  her, 
as  she  so  often  reflected,  a  slave  to 
her  duty — taken  Henry  Moray  into  her 
house  as  a  guest. 

All  Florence,  Moray  considered,  was 
divided  into  three  parts :  people  he  knew 
much  too  well,  people  he  did  not  want 
to  know,  and  people.  Of  the  three  he 
preferred  the  last,  but  found  them  almost 
inaccessible;  for  the  fact  was  that  Mr. 
Moray,  in  spite  of  the  elegant  little 
Italian  phrases  which  it  was  his  custom 
to  spray  over  his  books,  spoke  the  lan- 
guage so  haltingly,  and  with  an  accent  so 
hyperborean,  that  no  native  was  able  to 
understand  him.  He  thus  found  him- 
self limited  to  the  dismal  intellectuals  of 
the  hills  (crowded,  as  is  well  known,  with 
culture),  or  to  the  still  more  dismal 
bridge-and-cocktail  gentry  of  Florence. 
He  solved  his  problem  by  taking  a  room 
in  the  little  hotel  at  Fiesole,  working  at 
night  and  in  the  mornings,  and  spending 
his  afternoons  ambling  meditatively  over 
the  hill  towards  San  Martino  a  Mensola. 


Since  the  afternoon  was  the  time  conse- 
crated to  the  pursuit  of  companionship, 
he  missed  all  of  the  calls  made  upon  him 
by  friends  or  enemies,  spent  ten  days  in 
relative  solitude,  and  made  a  little  head- 
way with  his  novel.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs might  have  continued  indefinitely 
but  for  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Osgood. 

Mrs.  Osgood  was  an  American  lady 
who  lived  in  the  Villa  Ippolita.  She 
possessed  one  advantage  over  every 
other  woman  in  the  hills — Moray  had 
neither  seen  her  nor  heard  of  her  before. 
That  she  belonged  to  a  species  with 
which  he  had  always  been  acquainted 
was  obvious,  and  yet  there  was  a  trans- 
atlantic variation:  when  she  was  being 
most  predictable  she  would  suddenly 
become  most  mysterious.  She  wore 
Paris  clothes  in  all  weather — silk  stock- 
ings over  Jaeger  hills — and  her  heart 
was  quite  definitely  not  of  oak.  She  had 
preserved  voice,  figure,  and  looks,  at  an 
approximate  fifty,  better  than  any  of 
the  leather-skinned  Englishwomen  there- 
abouts; and  Henry  was  prepared  at  the 
outset  to  forgive  her  much  on  the  ground 
that  she  retained  her  membership  in  the 
female  sex. 

Mrs.  Osgood  first  appeared  one  day 
for  luncheon  on  the  terrace  of  the  Aurora, 
accompanied  by  a  pretty  girl,  and 
touched  Moray  with  a  vague  stare  which 
she  allowed  to  pass  tranquilly  out  over 
the  valley  when  he  became  conscious  of 
it.  On  the  second  occasion  her  gaze 
became  a  little  less  cosmic,  and  on  the 
third,  encountering  Henry  on  a  moun- 
tain road  in  the  rain,  she  took  him  into 
her  motor  car  and  to  the  Villa  Ippolita 
for  tea.  Two  days  later  Henry  moved 
his  bags  and  his  typewriter  to  Mrs. 
Osgood's  house,  alleging  to  his  outraged 
conscience  that  the  novel  could  be 
written  there  as  well  as  anywhere  else; 
that  Mrs.  Osgood  was  at  least  not  an 
intellectual;  that  Giulia  was  a  very 
pretty  girl,  and  that  there  was  really  not 
much  sense  in  paying  hotel  bills. 

There  were  three  people  in  the  house 
besides  himself  and  Mrs.  Osgood.  One 
was    GiuUa,    a    faintly    freckled    little 
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Florentine  with  blue  eyes  and  a  turned- 
up  nose,  one  of  those  charming  and  ac- 
complished baroness-countess-princesses 
who  supply  companionship  at  an  un- 
mentioned  figure  for  the  Mrs.  Osgoods  of 
the  hills.  Giulia  was  demure,  competent, 
and  polylingual;  she  kept  conversation 
going  and  attended  to  the  cook's  ac- 
counts. She  regarded  Henry  Moray 
with  a  quiet  amusement  which  threw 
him  almost  immediately  into  the  pe- 
culiar state  of  irritation  he  had  learned 
to  recognize  as  the  prelude  to  surrender. 

There  was  also  a  jNliss  Liggett,  an 
American  gentlewoman  (no  other  word 
could  fit  her  so  well),  who  adored  Mrs. 
Osgood  and  called  her  "Marie."  Henry 
suspected  Mrs.  Osgood  of  valuing  Miss 
Liggett's  friendship  largely  on  that  ac- 
count; for  the  other  guest,  Mr.  Cyrus  L. 
Garvin  from  Paris,  a  quizzical  old  exile 
who  had  known  Mrs.  Osgood  through 
several  avatars,  called  his  hostess 
"Mamie."  The  frequency  with  which 
this  name  came  hurtling  forth  was  regu- 
lated by  the  state  of  ^Ir.  Garvin's  diges- 
tion or  temper,  the  quality  of  his  coffee, 
or  the  news  he  read  in  the  papers  of  the 
day  before  yesterday.  When  he  said 
"Mamie"  with  greater  violence  than 
usual,  hooking  it  vindictively  to  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  each  sentence,  it 
was  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  stock 
market  in  New  York  had  been  behaving 
badly,  or  that  Mr.  Garvin's  breakfast 
had  been  completely  inedible.  On  such 
occasions  he  was  known  to  refer  to  Mrs. 
Osgood's  husband  as  "poor  George,"  to 
recall  incidents  when  (as  he  mahciously 
])ut  it)  "we  were  both  young,"  and  to 
com})are  the  heights  of  Fiesole  unfavor- 
ably with  the  eminence  which  gives  its 
name  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Garvin  was  so  old  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Osgood's  that  it  had  been  impossible  not 
to  ask  him  to  stay  when  he  discovered 
himself  in  Florence,  but  much  of  her 
exertion  turned  upon  the  effort  to  keep 
him  from  talking  to  Henry  Moray  alone. 

So  much  was  apparent  to  Henry  within 
the  first  few  hours,  and  he  had  a  prelimi- 
nary stir  of  curiosity  about  !Mrs.  Osgood 


and  her  guests.  But  by  the  second  day 
that  mild  interest  had  vanished  in  a  much 
greater  preoccupation,  for  he  experienced 
a  progressive  inability  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  Giulia.  Mrs.  Osgood  ap- 
peared to  him  alternately  as  a  kind  and 
charming  Lady  Bountiful  who  had  saved 
Giulia  from  the  horrors  of  Florentine 
poverty,  or  as  a  plutocratic  vulgarian 
who  had  no  right  to  the  services  of  such 
an  angel.  He  did  not  confide  these 
opinions  to  Giulia.  Their  intercourse 
was  on  a  much  more  elevated  plane. 
Standing  with  her  by  the  wall  of  the 
terrace,  looking  into  the  mist  of  the 
valley,  he  would  discourse  with  wit  and 
acumen  on  the  decline  of  Italian  regional 
literature,  the  sonnets  of  Filicaja,  the 
limitations  of  the  diatonic  scale,  the 
significance  of  the  division  of  light  in 
modern  painting,  and  the  minuteness  of 
the  earth  as  compared  to  the  worlds 
within  the  Milky  Way.  At  moments 
Giulia  would  remark,  "How  interest- 
ing," and  Henry  (who  under  ordinary 
circumstances  found  this  remark  desic- 
catory  to  his  eloquence)  gathered  new 
strength  from  the  sound  of  her  voice  to 
go  on.  At  times  their  hands  would 
touch,  quite  by  accident,  as  they  walked, 
or  she  would  sit  on  the  wall  and  have 
to  be  helped  down,  or  their  elbows  would 
encounter  as  they  leaned  over  Florence; 
and  a  sudden  quiver  of  agonizing  in- 
tensity, like  an  internal  blush,  would 
sweep  through  him  and  leave  him  for  a 
moment  dumb. 

How  incomprehensible,  he  reflected, 
are  the  ways  of  love.  Here  am  L  thirty- 
four  years  old  and  somewhat  bedraggled 
by  experience,  having  behaved  swinishly 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  reduced  to 
this  state  of  chaos  by  a  creature  whose 
comment  on  the  perceptible  universe  is 
no  more  than  "How  interesting."  And 
yet  what  do  I  say — what  have  I  ever 
said,  in  all  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  words — but  that.^  What  mysterious 
wisdom  may  not  be  ("unverbalized."  as 
the  behaviorist  gibberish  has  it)  behind 
her  young  masque?  If  one  could  ever 
get  anywhere  near  it !     But  this  sudden 
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overwhelming  immobility  when  she  is 
close  at  hand,  this  sentimental  paralysis! 
Nobody  ever  called  one  shy  before.  It 
was  the  youth  and  freshness  and  (why 
not?  there  were  such  things!)  purity 
that  immobilized  him;  the  long  round- 
ness of  her  cheek  and  the  candor  of  her 
eyes,  so  much  of  accusation,  of  reproach, 
and  of  desire. 

"My  first  husband  used  to  say  that  I 
would  end  in  a  convent,"  Mrs.  Osgood 
would  chitter  away,  unaware  that  she 
was  talking  across  an  interplanetary 
space,  chitter,  chitter,  chat.  She  made 
the  most  incomprehensible  confidences. 
Even  under  normal  conditions  one's 
interest  in  her  first  husband  would  have 
been  strictly  limited  by  the  good  lady's 
narrative  gift,  which  was  negligible. 
But  here  she  was,  ladling  out  the 
most  unappetizing  quantities  of  autobi- 
ography with  a  generosity  which  ex- 
pressed the  last  irony  of  misfortune. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  for  a 
fragment  of  the  memory  of  Giulia,  so  im- 
penetrably concealed  behind  her  mono- 
syllables and  her  smile!  To  learn  how 
she  had  come  into  this  odd- job  way  of 
living,  and  who  were  her  real  friends,  and 
what  did  she  think  about  in  the  long 
nights  when  she  had  taken  too  much 
coffee  to  sleep — this  w^as  knowledge  for 
which  one  would  willingly  have  sacri- 
ficed Mrs.  Osgood's  first  and  all  her 
subsequent  husbands,  real,  potential,  or 
imaginary.  Yet  Mrs.  Osgood  must 
have  thought  that  one  was  interested  in 
her  remote  affairs,  for  when  politeness 
demanded  a  question,  and  the  question 
came  forth,  *'Is  your  first  husband  still 
living?"  or  "Have  you  known  Mr. 
Garvin  long?"  the  good  woman  would 
draw  herself  up  in  an  access  of  dignity 
which  almost  suffocated  her,  and  with  an 
answer  so  evasive  as  to  constitute  a 
crushing  rebuke  to  curiosity.  These 
alternate  states  of  indecent  exposure  and 
regal  reserve  might  have  been  a  puzzle 
of  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  Giulia, 
but  in  her  presence  it  was  flatly  im- 
possible to  get  them  into  focus. 

Of  Lady  Rudward  (a  sore  spot,  Lady 


Rudward;  under  Giulia's  eyes  Henry 
could  not  but  feel  remorse  for  what  he 
had  done  to  Lady  Rudward)  Mrs. 
Osgood  would  say: 

"Poor  dear  Adela!  She's  a  darling 
underneath  it  all,  of  course — I'm  de- 
voted to  her — but  how  funny  she  is  with 
her  salon  and  her  celebrities  and  her 
career!  We  all  laughed  for  weeks  when 
your  book  came  out — it  was  dear  Adela 
to  the  life!" 

Under  Giulia's  eyes  Henry  could  only 
defend  Lady  Rudward. 

"She's  a  nice  woman,"  he  would  say, 
"and  really  intelligent.  I'm  heartily 
ashamed  of  having  given  such  a  cruel 
and  vulgar  caricature  of  her  in  that 
infernal  book,  and  so  grossly  inaccurate 
it  was  and  unjust.  Of  course  it  wasn't 
altogether  Lady  Rudward,  and  I  made 
her  much  worse  than  she  appeared  even 
to  me,  even  in  my  most  superior  and 
insufferable  days.  I  am  most  awfully 
sorry,"  he  would  add  miserably,  aware 
of  Giulia's  eyes. 

"I  assure  you  it  was  Adela  to  the 
life,"  Mrs.  Osgood  would  chitter  on 
gaily,  "  and  frightfully  funny,  too.  That 
scene  at  the  dance,  when  she  gets  the 
Foreign  Secretary  to  promise  to  come  to 
dinner  to  meet  the  new  German  con- 
ductor, and  the  German  conductor  to 
come  to  meet  the  Foreign  Secretary,  or 
perhaps  it  was  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
all  the  other  people  to  come  to  meet  them 
both — dear  Adela !  How  like  her !  How 
often  I've  seen  her  do  it! — I  assure  you 
it's  perfect  portraiture,  and  not  cari- 
cature at  all.  The  technic's  successful 
to  a  degree — hers,  I  mean,  not  yours, 
although  of  course  I  mean  yours,  too — 
but  at  any  rate  her  technic's  so  successful 
that  I  have  half  a  mind  to  try  it  myself! " 

This  sort  of  statement,  which  was 
conceived  as  a  humorous  and  daring 
sally,  not  to  be  believed  for  a  moment, 
engendered  in  Mrs.  Osgood  one  of  those 
refined,  coloratura  laughs  which  gave 
her  such  a  wide  reputation  for  amiability. 
"Dear  Marie!"  Miss  Liggett  would  sigh, 
and  Mr.  Garvin  would  emerge  from 
contemplation  long  enough  to  take  his 
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cigar  from  his  mouth  and  audibly  ques- 
tion whotlier  Mamie  and  Lady  Rudward 
had  not  had  a  great  similarity  of  technic 
all  along.  On  one  occasion,  when  Lady 
Rudward  kept  surging  up  in  the  con- 
versation like  the  cry  of  the  Valkyries 
through  the  magic  fire,  Mr.  Garvin 
achieved  his  masterpiece  of  applied 
irritation. 

"What  you  need,  Mamie,"  he  pointed 
out,  "is  somebody  to  write  a  book  about 
you,  just  as  our  young  friend  here  did 
for  little  Lady  Rudward.  You  don't 
care  what  it  says  so  long  as  it  gets  read 
and  you  get  talked  about.  That's  all 
that  hap])ened  to  Lady  Rudward,  and 
look  at  her!" 

In  the  annihilation  of  sound  which 
followed  this  remark,  Henry  dared  not 
look  towards  Giulia's  eyes.  They  could 
think  him  capable  of  caricaturing  any- 
body, then,  and  Giulia  nnist  think  so 
too.  A  creature  with  ink  in  his  veins, 
they  thought  him,  devoid  of  honor  or 
gratitude  or  love.  Mrs.  Osgood  mur- 
mured faintly,  "Cyrus,  what  an  appalling 
thing  to  say!"  and  Miss  Liggett  let  out 
several  of  those  small,  catlike  noises 
which  served  to  express  her  most  violent 
emotions.  To  Henry  there  was  only 
one  voice  in  the  room,  and  even  if  it  had 
spoken  it  would  probably  only  have 
said  "How  interesting,"  but  he  listened 
for  it  in  torture.  lie  did  not  even  call 
himself  a  sentimental  idiot.  He  did  not 
dare  think  of  what  he  had  been  and  was 
before  the  candor  of  her  eyes. 

"It's  very  fortunate,"  Mrs.  Osgood 
said  to  Miss  Liggett,  "that  Adela  knows 
Octerbrush." 

And  indeed  it  was.  For  Octerbrush, 
Mrs.  Osgooil  felt,  was  the  only  person  in 
England  who  could  be  of  the  slightest 
assistance  to  her  in  the  present  crisis. 
The  more  she  contemplated  the  spectacle 
of  her  a]ijiroaching  humiliation,  the  more 
she  reaH/.od  that  grave  measures  were 
required  to  avert  it. 

As  she  sat  waiting  in  Octorbrush's 
office  for  the  five  minutes  which  his  im- 
])(>rt  a  nee   demanded,   she   asktxl    herself 


why  in  Heaven's  name  she  had  been  so 

rash  as  to  ask  Henry  iVIoray  to  her  house, 
or  why,  having  asked  him,  she  had  given 
him  such  undammed  rivers  of  confidence. 
It  was  perfectly  clear  that  unless  some- 
thing could  be  done  quickly  she  would  be 
pilloried  before  all  the  world  as  the  latest 
of  Henry  Moray's  victims.  For  the 
novel — that  novel  which  Mrs.  Osgood 
had  dreaded  for  a  year,  building  up  and 
tearing  down  and  rebuilding  its  structure 
with  more  assiduity  than  its  author  him- 
self could  have  displayed — was  coming 
out.  It  had  been  announced  in  the  re- 
views of  the  preceding  Saturday.  It  was 
called  Florentine  Diana,  and  its  scene 
was,  according  to  the  advertisements, 
"a  Medicean  villa  at  Fiesole."  Mrs.  Os- 
good had  not  been  precisely  astonished, 
but  the  realization  of  v/hat  this  was  going 
to  mean  had  given  her  a  week-end  of 
continuous  reflection.  The  fact  that 
dear  Adela  knew  Octerbrush,  and  was 
able  to  give  dear  Marie  a  card  to  him, 
constituted  the  one  aspect  of  hope  in  the 
whole  baleful  affair.  If  she  only  hadn't 
told  Henry  Moray  that  her  first  husband 
had  always  called  her  "Diana" — if  she 
only  hadn't  told  Henry  Moray  anything 
at  all,  how  placidly  she  might  have  seen 
his  wretched  book  appear! 

At  a  signal  from  the  young  woman  who 
was  charged  with  the  custody  of  the 
heavenly  gates,  Mrs.  Osgood  rose  and 
walked  into  the  presence  of  Octerbrush. 
He  was  sitting  massively  in  a  great  chair 
which  looked  as  if  it  thought  it  was 
upholding  a  sixteenth-century  cardinal. 
His  pink  jowls  were  parentheses  for  the 
broad  and  affable  smile  with  which  he 
thought  fit  to  receive,  as  he  put  it  him- 
self, "any  friend  of  Lady  Rudward's." 

"Dear  Adela,"  ]\[rs.  Osgood  mur- 
mured vaguely,  taking  the  chair  he 
pulled  round  for  her.  She  was  remem- 
bering, most  inopportunely,  how  diffi- 
cult it  had  been  to  wrench  this  card  of 
introduction  from  Adola.  ("I  don't 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  asking  the 
smallest  f;ivor  from  the  man,"  Adela  had 
declared,  thinking  that  it  might  be  nec- 
essarv  to  ask  him  to  dine  some  da  v.      "  It 
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gives  him  such  an  appalling  advantage.") 
But  Mrs.  Osgood  had  a  way,  inherited, 
she  liked  to  think,  from  her  stern  New 
England  forbears,  of  getting  what  she 
wanted.  She  had  merely  recalled  to 
dear  Adela,  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
and  as  if  entirely  by  accident,  the  length 
of  time  they  had  known  each  other  and 
the  numbers  of  things  they,  like  all  good 
friends,  shared  in  common  memory.  As 
much  from  sheer  sentimental  attach- 
ment as  from  anxiety  over  what  Marie 
might  say  if  thwarted,  dear  Adela  had 
supplied  the  card  of  introduction. 

"Lord  Octerbrush,"  said  Mrs.  Osgood 
softly,  conscious,  as  she  said  it,  that  the 
name  was  really  a  very  grateful  one,  and 
that  these  newspaper  magnates  had  a 
fine  literary  taste  in  titles,  "I  have  a 
most  tremendous  service  to  ask  of  you, 
if  you  will  or  can  do  it.  I've  ventured  to 
come  to  you  because  I  believe  you're  the 
only  person  in  England  with  the  degree 
or  kind  of  power  to  help  me."  Then, 
remembering  that  her  situation  was 
actually  far  too  desperate  to  be  suggested 
by  such  poor  words,  she  added  tenta- 
tively, "to  save  me."  The  final  tremor 
in  her  voice  awakened  in  Lord  Octer- 
brush's  sharp  little  eyes  a  shimmer  of 
genuine  interest,  and  she  went  on,  en- 
couraged: "I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you  a  rather  long  story.  Can  you  en- 
dure it?     Have  you  time. f^" 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  the  great 
man's  face,  but  it  hastened  its  departure 
as  he  glanced  at  Lady  Rudward's  card  on 
the  desk.  Gently,  almost  affectionately, 
with  a  semi-clerical,  semi-medical,  wholly 
professional  sympathy,  he  leaned  to- 
wards her. 

"You  may  take  the  whole  morning, 
Mrs.  Osgood,"  he  said  magnificently. 
("My  time,"  his  tone  said,  "is  like  the 
rubies  and  emeralds  of  Bokhara,  and  my 
morning  is  like  the  pearls  of  Comorin, 
and  my  minutes  are  chrysoprase  and 
jasper.  But  these  treasures,  dear  lady, 
are  yours.  I  have  nothing  to  withhold 
from  a  friend  of  Lady  Rudward's — and 
such  a  good-looking  old  gal,  too."  All  this 
his  tone  said,  and  Mrs.  Osgood  heard  it.) 


"I  went  down  to  Fiesole  last  autumn," 
Mrs.  Osgood  began,  forgetting  that 
Moray  had  gone  down  to  Fiesole  first, 
"and  who  should  turn  up  but  Henry 
Moray.  I  cannot  explain  to  this  mo- 
ment why  I  did  such  a  wild  thing:  I 
asked  him  to  stay  in  my  house.  He  was 
there  a  month.  And  now  he's  written 
another  of  his  detestable  novels — a 
roman  a  clef — all  very  clever  no  doubt, 
and  sure  to  be  read  by  quantities  of 
people— and  it's  about  me!" 

Lord  Octerbrush,  with  his  tongue 
and  teeth,  made  that  clucking  sound 
which  is  used  by  old  ladies  in  cottages 
to  express  pity. 

"How  dreadful!"  he  remarked,  and 
waited  for  more. 

"It  will  be  worse  than  dreadful  for 
me,"  Mrs.  Osgood  went  on  bravely.  "  It 
will  be  ruinous.  I  shall  be  quite  unable 
to  live  in  London  for  years.  I  am  not 
a  woman  who  can  endure  such  things 
with  calm.  I  should  suffer  horribly.  I 
should  have  to  go  back  to  America,  a 
country  which,"  she  sighed,  "no  longer 
enhances  me,  as  Keyserling  says,  or  per- 
haps it's  Spengler.  You  remember  what 
a  fearful  stir  there  was  about  poor  dear 
Adela  when  she  was  victimized  in  pre- 
cisely this  fashion.  She  bore  it  ad- 
mirably— with  such  gayety,  such  cour- 
age!— when  the  thing  was  really  the 
most  appalling  caricature — no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  Adela  we  know 
and  love.  London  talked  of  her  for 
months.  She  was  pointed  out  in  public 
places :  the  whole  thing  was  unutterably 
wretched.  My  heart  bled  for  her.  I 
should  never,"  she  concluded,  "be  able 
to  bear  it." 

Lord  Octerbrush  cleared  his  throat 
(not  because  of  physical  necessity,  but 
because  of  the  moral  value  attached  to 
such  noises)  and  asked,  "Is  the  carica- 
ture in  Moray's  forthcoming  book  so — er 
— savage  and  personal  as  to  come  within 
any — er — legal  provision.?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Osgood.  "You're 
familiar  with  his  method.  The  char- 
acter will  be  perfectly  recognizable  but 
in  no  sense  libelous:  apparently  fiction 
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can't  be  libel.  Oh,  there's  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it  at  all,  in  a  legal  sense, 
nothing  whatever." 

"Then  perhaps  something  illegal  will 
serve  the  turn  equally  well,"  said  Lord 
Octerbrush  jovially,  with  an  artist's 
delight  in  his  pretty  wit. 

"Extra-legal,"  said  Mrs.  Osgood. 
"That's  the  only  thing — persuasion  or 
pressure  applied  from,  let  us  say,  news- 
papers or  publishers."  Her  agitation 
grew  upon  her  so  that  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  walked  to  the  window,  looked  out, 
and  returned  before  she  spoke  again. 
"It  was  madness,"  she  said,  "sheer  mad- 
ness. I  told  him  the  most  intimate 
things,  the  whole  story  of  my  two  mar- 
riages, my  whole  life,  the  most  ridiculous 
details — such  a  wealth  of  material!  I 
told  him  how  I  used  to  allow  my  maids 
to  call  me  'my  lady'  when  I  first  came 
to  England,  and  how  ill-natured  people 
thereafter  used  to  call  me  Lady  Mrs. 
Osgood.  Such  details  as  that  are  the 
sort  of  thing  he  loves.  And  the  very 
title  of  the  book,  Florentine  Diana^  will 
make  me  utterly  ridiculous.  I  was  rash 
enough  to  tell  him  that  my  first  husband 
always  called  me  Diana.  I  remember 
perfectly  well  the  evening  when  I  told 
him  tliat.  He  looked  into  the  fireplace 
with  a  certain  rather  poetic  fixity — one 
can't  deny  that  the  creature  has  a  poetic 
look — and  murmured,  'Florentine  Di- 
ana.' I  remember  thinking  then  that  he 
was  probably  concocting  some  abomina- 
ble way  of  dragging  it  into  his  new  book. 
He  had  begun  his  novel  fully  a  fortnight 
before  he  came  to  stay  at  the  Villa  Ip- 
polita,  but  after  he  had  been  in  the  house 
three  days  he  ostentatiously  destroyed 
what  plans  or  sketches  he  had  made  and 
announced  that  he  had  decided  to  do  a 
totally  different  sort  of  thing.  When  I 
remember  how  I  went  on  after  that,  re- 
vealing simply  everything  to  him,  I  can't 
understand  myself  at  all.  I  must  have 
been  reduced  to  idiocy  for  that  month. 
But  the  man  is  so  easy  to  talk  to — you've 
seen  him,  great  lanky  creature  with  such 
trustful  eyes — and  he  listens  quite  for 
hours,  I  assure  you,  scarcely  speaking  at 


all — so  different  from  most  writers !  And 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  insensibly 
one  was  led  into  it.  One  was  simply 
squeezed  dry  at  the  end,  one  had  nothing 
whatever  left  to  tell.  Oh,  his  method  is 
perfection,  and  I'm  at  his  mercy  unless — 
unless  you  can  help  me." 

Lord  Octerbrush  looked  thoughtful. 

"  If  you  were  a  different  sort  of  woman, 
Mrs.  Osgood,"  he  said,  "this  would 
please  you  rather  than  cause  you  to 
suffer.  But,"  he  hurried  on,  observing 
the  look  of  distaste  which  came  over  Mrs. 
Osgood's  regular  features,  "you  ob- 
viously aren't  prepared  to  allow  such — 
er — vulgar  exploitation,  if  I  may  use 
the  phrase,  and  we  must  see  what  can 
be  done.  Any  friend  of  Lady  Rud- 
ward's  .  .  .  How  is  Lady  Rudward,  by 
the  way?" 

"She  is  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Osgood. 
"But  can't  you — isn't  it  possible  to  stop 
this  wretched  book  from  appearing?" 

Lord  Octerbrush  looked  at  her  benev- 
olently. 

"It  is  almost  impossible,"  he  said,  "to 
stop  a  book  when  it  has  been  announced 
for  publication.  It  is  probably  already 
entirely  printed,  almost  certainly,  I 
should  say.  The  only  way  would  be  to 
purchase  the  entire  first  issue  of  the 
book,  and  then  what  is  to  prevent  a  sec- 
ond edition?  And  if  the  author's  con- 
tract is  broken,  what  is  to  prevent  his 
taking  it  to  another  publisher  ?  The  posi- 
tion seems  to  me,  dear  lady,  to  be  rather 
difficult.  There  are  certain  abuses  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  of  writing,  which  can- 
not .   .   .    You  quite  see,  of  course  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Osgood  sighed  again  softly, 
sadly,  and  a  little  color  came  into  her 
cheeks. 

"How  dreadful!"  she  said.  "How 
perfectly  dreadful!  Do  you  believe 
there  is  really  no  way — no  way  at  all  in 
your  power — to  stop  the  thing?  I  would 
go  to  the  publishers — I  would  go  to 
Henry  Moray  himself  if  he  weren't  in 
Asia  or  .Vfrica  or  America  or  some- 
where. .  .  .  But  vou  think  it  is  hope- 
less?" 

"Quite   hopeless,"   said   Lord   Octer- 
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brush,  still  benevolent  and  kindly,  but 
glancing  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  in  a 
manner  which  recalled  that  his  minutes 
were  chrysoprase  and  jasper.  "  If  Henry 
Moray  were  a  nobody  one  might  perhaps 
try,  but  one  can't  suppress  a  book  of  his. 
One  can't  even  influence  his  publishers. 
They  make,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  a 
great  deal  of  money  out  of  him." 

Mrs.  Osgood  moved  nervously  in  her 
chair,  began  to  put  on  her  gloves,  and 
seemed  lost  for  a  moment  in  some  secret 
recess  of  thought.  She  was  like  a  diver 
after  treasure,  and  he  waited  to  see  what 
she  would  bring  up. 

"If  it  can't  be  stopped,"  she  said  at 
last,  "then  it  can't  be  stopped.  But  I 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  did  what  I  could,  at  least,  and  of 
feeling  that  a  few  of  my  friends  realize 
how  bitterly  cruel  the  whole  thing  is 
to  me.  Somehow,  I  think,  something 
could  be  done  to  lessen  its  force,  to  de- 
flect it.  ...  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
you  could  if  you  wished — and  you  are  so 
kind,  as  dear  Adela  has  always  said — 
that  you  could  make  the  whole  wretched 
business  a  boomerang  which  would  come 
back  upon  Henry  Moray  and  punish 
him  thoroughly.  Your  newspapers  are 
so  powerful,  so  much  read!" 

Lord  Octerbrush  nodded  slowly.  He 
looked  as  if  he  were  considering  this  sub- 
ject— so  essentially  different,  as  he  in- 
stantly perceived,  from  that  which  had 
preceded  it — with  professional  judgment 
and  deliberation. 

"You  are  suggesting  that  the  Octer- 
brush press  should  take  up  a  position  on 
the  matter,"  he  said.     "Do  I  follow.?" 

"Oh,  to  do  something,  to  do  some- 
thing!" said  Mrs.  Osgood  rather  wildly, 
although  her  fingers  went  on  efficiently 
buttoning  her  gloves.  "If  you  could 
simply  show  in  your  newspapers  what  a 
cruel  and  vulgar  thing  the  caricature  is, 
how  awful  it  is  to  hold  up  to  the  ridicule 
of  all  London  the  most  secret  existence 
of  a  woman  v/ho  has  never  harmed  a 
living  being,  one  would  be  so  grateful,  so 
profoundly  grateful!  In  times  like  this 
to  be  defended  is  everything — providing 


one  can't  avoid  being  attacked  at  all; 
and  you  have  such  arms  of  defense !  You 
could  point  out  how  perfectly  recogniz- 
able the  lampoon  is,  and  how  unjusti- 
fiable. It  might  lead  into  the  general 
principle  of  this  putting  of  real  persons 
into  novels,  which  is  becoming  so  hate- 
fully common,  and  in  my  own  suffering  I 
could  at  least  feel  that  I  v/as  being  of  use 
to  others." 

Lord  Octerbrush  was  a  little  puzzled. 

"A  polemic,"  he  said.  "A  polemic. 
Things  are  rather  dull  just  now.  There 
has  been  nothing  really  interesting  in 
that  line  since  the  great  debate  we  car- 
ried on  about  Should  Hostesses  Expel 
Unwanted  Guests?  A  polemic  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  our  readers.  Should  Novelists  Write 
About  Real  Characters?  Is  Fictional 
Satire  Justifiable?  The  idea  has  its 
points.  .  .  .  But,  my  dear  lady,  it  would 
magnify  the  extent  of  your  own — er — 
notoriety,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  one 
hundredfold.  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
it  would  be  of  benefit  to  you.  Half  of 
London  would  be  writing  in  to  the  pa- 
pers to  state  the  case  for  or  against 
Henry  Moray,  which  is  to  say,  for  or 
against  you;  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
thing  are  simply  enormous,  from  the 
point  of  view  of — er — the  inside  pages  of 
our  newspapers.  The  Octerbrush  press 
might  keep  interest  alive  in  it  for  weeks. 
Quite  possible.  But  what  good  would 
all  that  do  you?" 

Still  more  wildly,  Mrs.  Osgood  rose 
and  grasped  her  bag. 

"Oh,  anything,"  she  said,  "is  better 
than  doing  nothing — than  simply  ac- 
cepting the  creature's  lampoon.  I  shall 
send  you  an  advance  copy  of  the  book. 
I  am  arranging  with  the  publisher  to 
have  one,  and  I  hope  that  on  the  day  of 
its  publication  you  will  be  able  to  leap  to 
my  defense,  to  punish  Henry  Moray,  to 
save  other  women  from  the  same  dread- 
ful experience  .  .  .  !" 

Lord  Octerbrush  quivered  with  admi- 
ration as  he  took  her  to  the  door  and 
assured  her  that  "everything"  would  be 
done.     What  a  clever  old  gal  she  was,  he 
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said  to  himself.  She  liad  come  in  to  get 
a  novel  suppressed  and  ^one  out  with  a 
promise  that  it  would  be  given  the  widest 
and  most  valuable  publicity.  To  save 
his  life  Lord  Octerbrush  could  not  have 
put  his  finger  on  the  exact  point  in  the 
conversation  at  which  her  real  purpose 
had  become  apparent.  He  bowed  to  her 
with  more  than  his  usual  exaggeration  as 
she  ])assed  through  the  door.  Should 
Novelists  Tell?  he  was  pondering;  Is  It 
Fair  to  Your  Friends? 

jNIrs.  Osgood  rose  at  half  past  eight 
and  opened  her  mail  with  deliberation. 
The  little  packet  from  the  publisher  she 
left  to  the  last.  She  knew  what  it  con- 
tained, and  there  was  no  advantage  in 
precipitating  her  sufferings.  She  went 
through  letters  from  America  and  bills 
and  a  few  stray  notes.  She  was  in  no 
hurry  to  see  the  absurd  novel.  It  could 
wait.  So  far  as  she  was  concerned,  it 
could  wait  forever.  She  emphasized  her 
unconcern  by  reading  over  a  note  from 
dear  Adela  two  or  three  times.  Invita- 
tion to  lunch.  To-day.  Another  of  dear 
Adela's  afterthoughts — no  doubt  all  her 
more  distinguished  guests  had  deserted 
her,  so  that  space  was  left  for  less  glitter- 
ing friends.  No  matter:  one  always 
accepted  dear  Adela's  invitations. 

Wrapped  in  swansdown  and  warm 
with  cotl'ee,  Mrs.  Osgood  stretched  her 
feet  to  the  fire  and  took  up  the  publish- 
er's package.  As  she  opened  it  and  saw 
disclosed,  like  a  jewel  on  black  velvet,  the 
glowing  words  Florentine  J)iana,  a  little 
smile  trembled  across  her  lips. 

**  Dreadful  little  man,"  she  told  the 
fire. 

She  had  no  need  to  read  the  thing. 
She  kiiew  all  he  had  said  in  it — all  those 
details,  that  building  up  of  her  life 
of  struggle,  of  as|)iration,  of  occasional 
triumph,  deformed  by  satire  and  dis- 
dain. .  .  .  But  she  might  as  well  read  it 
so  as  to  know  how  he  had  said  these 
things.  ...  It  wiLs  with  considerable 
rdmiration  for  her  own  courage  that 
she  o^x^ned  the  book  at  the  first  page 
and  bciran. 


By  eleven  o'clock  she  was  reading 
very  ra])idly,  with  only  the  slightest 
twitch  of  an  eyebrow  now  and  then  to 
betray  the  emotions  ]\Ir.  ^Moray's  work 
aroused  in  her.  At  twelve  o'clock  she 
rose,  threw  the  book  into  the  fire, 
pronounced  a  few  words  ("Cat!"  was 
one,  and  ''Sly  little  wretch!"  were 
others),  and  went  to  dress  for  dear 
Adela's  luncheon. 

Miss  Liggett,  two  or  three  other  Miss 
Liggetts,  and  a  Mr.  Garvin  or  two. 
How  like  dear  Adela  to  invite  her  to  the 
most  nondescript  luncheon  of  the  month! 
She  ate  grimly  on,  contributing  her 
share  of  the  conversation  only  when 
it  was  mercilessly  exacted.  It  was 
towards  the  end  that  Adela  threw  the 
subject  on  the  table  like  the  boar's  head 
at  a  banquet. 

"I've  heard  the  most  appalling  things 
about  Henry  Moray's  new  novel,"  said 
Adela.  "Have  you  seen  it,  Marie 
darling?" 

]\Irs.  Osgood  faced  the  question 
with  a  cadenza  of  her  cool,  Donizetti 
laughter. 

"I've  just  been  reading  it  this 
morning,"  she  said,  not  without  a  certain 
effort  to  avoid  dear  Adela's  glance. 
"It's  the  most  deliciously  sweet  and 
sentimental  romance:  rose  gardens  in 
moonlight,  fair  young  maidens  and 
guitars.  Utterly  unlike  anything  else 
Moray's  ever  done.  I  confess  I  had 
been  frightened,  for  a  moment  or  two: 
he  began  it  while  he  was  in  my  house, 
and  I  trembleil  to  think  of  what  he 
might  have  written  about  me.  But  it 
appears  to  be  all  about  a  sweet  young 
Florentine  girl — harmless  creature  named 
Giulia,  who  was  helping  me  run  the 
house,  and  who  afterwards  eloped  with  a 
music  master  and  has  already,  I  believe, 
had  twins —  Oh,  the  whole  thing  is 
most  idyllic!" 

Miss  Liggett  sighed  a  little  mourn- 
fullv.  "Dear  Marie,"  said  she.  Lady 
Rudward,  not  to  l)e  ])ut  oil"  without  a 
s{>ecific  statement,  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  Mrs.  Osgood's  eye. 

"Do    vou    mean    to    sav,"    she    de- 
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manded,  "that  there  isn't  a  single  thing  warmth  in  her  manner  when  she  took 

in  it  about  you?"  Mrs.  Osgood  to  the  door. 

"Not    a    single    thing,"    said     Mrs.  "You  must  come  to  luncheon  next 

Osgood  in  perfect  serenity,   "unless  a  Tuesday,"  she  said,  pressing  dear  Marie's 

reference  to  a  shadowy  sort  of  ' charming  hand.     "Rather  a  nice  party.     Arthur 

American  lady'  may  be  taken  to  mean  Comegys  is  coming,  the  wretch.     I  must 

me.     Oh,  I  came  out  of  it  very  well,  warn  you  against  him,  however:    he's 

my  dears!     You  can  imagine  how  in-  rather  susceptible  to  your  type,   and  if 

finitely  relieved  I  have  been  to  discover  he  chose  to  put  you  in  one  of  those 

it."  outrageous  books  of  his  .  .  ." 

Lady    Rudward  ^poke    no    more    of  Wouldn't  it  be  dreadful,  Mrs.  Osgood 

Henry  Moray.     It  would  not  have  been  was  thinking,  as  she  drove  home  through 

easy  to  make  out  the  expression  of  her  the    rain,    wouldn't    it    be    dreadful    if 

face.     But  there  w^as  a  little  access  of  Arthur  Comegys  .  .  . 


APPARITION 

BY  S.  FOSTER  DAMON 

I   STIRRED  once  as  the  first  cock  crew. 
My  brain  drowsed,  hut  my  heart  awoke 
To  see  her  standing  by  my  bed. 
And  never  once  she  spoke. 

Terrified  at  the  miracle, 
I  waited.     Her  lips  never  stirred; 
Yet  her  eyes  spoke  one  syllable 
Which  reached  me  but  half-heard. 

She  turned  away,  lest  I  should  mark 
The  goblet  of  her  pride  and  shame, 
Which  glowed  deep  crimson  in  the  dark. 
For  it  was  fidled  with  flame. 

That  was  the  cup  I  might  not  share. 
The  cup  that  she  alone  would  know; 
But  by  the  shadoics  in  the  air, 
I  saw  its  fire  was  low. 

Her  face  was  gray  with  ancient  pain. 
The  ache  of  everlasting  ice. 
Then  the  last  flame  went  black — and  then 
The  cock  crew  twice. 
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BY  DUNCAN  AIKJVIAN 


CAROLINE  and  I  were  late  for  the 
party.  Her  kindly  intention  of 
picking  me  up  at  my  hotel  at 
seven  had  been  defeated  by  traffic  delays 
and  beauty-shop  complications,  and 
now,  as  she  remarked  rather  excitedly, 
we  must  run  for  it.  But  as  Caroline,  in 
spite  of  her  charming  vanities,  can  keep 
her  head  and  hold  a  job  of  which  many 
male  college  graduates  of  her  generation 
might  be  envious,  this  announcement 
scarcely  sounded  like  a  challenge  to  the 
municipal  peace  and  order. 

Her  efficient  little  roadster  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  running  less  than  ten 
miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  legal  speed 
when  we  approached  the  red  light  of 
a  through-street  intersection.  Caroline, 
with  a  quick  look  to  right  and  left  to 
make  sure  no  one  was  coming,  started 
energetically  across  it.  A  police  whistle 
shrilled  out  of  the  November  dark,  and 
the  roadster  stopped  with  brakes  squeal- 
ing a  fortissimo  accompaniment  to 
Caroline's  annoyed  "Oh,  damn!" 

The  traffic  officer,  seeing  that  he  had 
to  do  with  a  non-resistant  lady  of  the 
fur-coat  stratum  of  society  rather  than  an 
obstreperous  malefactor,  accomplished 
his  business  in  a  tone  of  superiority 
reasonably  polite.  What  did  Caroline 
suppose  a  stop  light  at  a  through-street 
intersection  was  for — to  encoiu-age  speed 
tests? 

"But,  officer,  1  had  a  perfectly  clear 
field  ahead,"  argued  Caroline  with 
rattled  haughtiness.  "You  know  per- 
fectly well  I  did.  You  saw  me  look  both 
ways  to  see  if  anyone  was  coming  before 
I  started  across;  so  what's  the  odds  if  I 
did  break  one  of  vour  technical  traffic 


ordinances  ?  Everybody  does  it  anyway, 
and  do  I  really  look  like  a  person  who 
would  risk  a  collision  just  because  she 
was  late  for  an  important  business 
appointment?" 

"The  judge'll  have  to  answer  that  one 
for  you  in  the  morning,  lady,"  the  officer 
retorted  severely.  While  he  wrote  out 
the  arrest  card  Caroline  fumed  confi- 
dentially to  me,  "This  through-street 
business,  when  there's  no  car  around  for 
miles  and  you  use  your  common  sense,  is 
simply  ridiculous.  Why,  there  was  no 
more  chance  of  my  getting  in  anybody's 
way  or  having  a  smash-up  than  there  is 
of  that  policeman's  catching  the  moon 
with  his  motorcycle.  I  wouldn't  care  if 
I'd  been  taking  a  chance;  but  when  they 
pull  up  a  careful  driver  for  every  little 
thing  like  this,  I  think  it's  an  outrage." 

"All  right,  tell  the  judge  it's  an  out- 
rage," said  the  officer,  handing  her  the 
card  and  dismissing  us. 

"Thanks,"  said  Caroline  with  the  cold 
look  of  a  victim  of  personal  injustice,  and 
we  swept  on. 

When  we  reached  the  dinner  party,  not 
noticeably  late,  she  was  still  complaining 
that  society  had  wronged  her  and  had 
insulted  her  intelligence.  In  my  hea\'y 
masculine  way,  I  had  intimated  that  a 
minor  traffic  violation  was  not  a  terribly 
serious  matter,  and  that  there  was  no 
point  in  taking  it  as  a  personal  affront 
from  an  unsympathetic  civilization  if  one 
happened  to  be  caught.  But  since  she 
received  my  gentle  admonition  with 
intimations  that  I,  her  partner  in  crime, 
had  turned  against  her,  I  decided  to  keep 
my  deepest  impression  of  her  conduct 
secret.     Ever  so  slightlv  she   reminded 
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me  of  the  first  murderess  in  my  reporto- 
rial  experience  who  strode  up  and  down 
her  cell  muttering  to  journalistic  visitors 
and  sundry  that  "killing  that  bum  after 
the  way  he's  been  spongin'  off  of  me  all 
winter  was  the  decentest  thing  I  ever 
done  in  my  life."  Ladies,  I  had  learned 
through  a  fairly  extensive  experience 
with  their  vagaries,  are  best  let  alone 
when  suffering  from  their  nobler  motiva- 
tions to  lawlessness. 

II 

Naturally,  I  recognize  that  exceeding 
the  speed  limit  and  running  past  stop 
signals  are  not  behavior-phenomena 
peculiar  to  a  single  sex.  If  ladies  are 
sometimes  lawless  in  trafiic,  so  even 
oftener  perhaps  are  gentlemen.  But 
gentlemen,  when  caught,  though  they 
may  talk  back  to  the  ofiicer,  are  inclined 
to  accept  the  law  and  their  guilt  as  in- 
evitable facts  in  a  naturally  inconsider- 
ate universe.  They  may  stand  ready  to 
fight  or  lie  their  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
when  the  occasion  offers,  or  to  bemoan 
their  luck  when  the  battle  or  the  evi- 
dence goes  against  them;  but  their 
attitude  is  that  of  recognizing  themselves 
as  temporary  members  of  the  criminal 
class  who  have  taken  a  chance  and  lost. 
Hence,  their  defenses  are  lamely  de- 
livered and,  whatever  berserk  personal- 
ities may  be  indulged  in  during  their 
private  encounters  with  arresting  offi- 
cers, the  public  and  judicial  penalties  are 
accepted  without  personal  rancor. 

It  is  just  this  difference  between  the 
male's  shamefaced  air  of  being  caught  in 
mischief  and  Caroline's  indignant  sense 
of  outrage  which  measures — if  I  accu- 
rately gauge  rebellious  imponderables — 
the  superior  vitality  of  feminine  lawless- 
ness. In  it  is  the  difference  between  a 
guilty  conscience  and  complete  self- 
justification,  moral  and  otherwise.  The 
masculine  attitude,  for  all  its  objection- 
able sides,  is  that  of  a  sportsman  who 
says,  "Here's  a  law  that's  a  nuisance  so 
we'll  see  if  we  can  break  it  and  get  away 
with  it."     The  feminine  reaction,  on  the 


other  hand,  is  that  of  the  superior  person 
who  complains, "  Here's  a  law  that  there's 
no  need  for  in  the  present  emergency. 
It  affronts  my  preferences  and  my  intelli- 
gence; therefore,  I  am  perfectly  right  in 
breaking  it,  and  any  attempt  to  enforce  it 
against  me  is  outrageous."  In  short,  here 
is  the  difi'erence  between  challenging  the 
law  respectfully  to  catch  you  if  it  can, 
and,  with  anarchic  and  one  hundred  per 
cent  self-righteous  disrespect,  placing 
one's  personality  and  one's  personal 
emergencies  above  it. 

But  lest  a  single  incident  in  the  re- 
public's daily  grist  of  traffic  offenses  may 
not  seem  to  warrant  such  extreme  pro- 
nouncements, I  turn  for  confirmation  to 
a  friendly  newspaperman's  file  of  ladies 
who  have  offended  against  the  law  by 
killing  their  husbands  or  lovers.  Of 
these  I  select  six  who  made  no  effort  to 
deny  their  deeds,  and  who  talked  for 
publication  or  to  the  police  before  their 
lawyers  reached  them  and  began  shaping 
their  defenses  along  the  lines  of  the 
male's  fundamentally  law-abiding  du- 
plicity. 

Three  of  them  conscientiously  assured 
the  world  that  their  knowledge  or  sus- 
picions of  the  man's  infidelity  furnished 
absolute  moral  sanctions  for  exterminat- 
ing him — one  adding,  with  possibly  some 
stylistic  assistance  from  the  police  re- 
porter, that  to  kill  a  "lying  rat"  like  that 
was  "a  service  to  society."  One,  with 
an  air  of  assurance  that  such  lapses 
should  produce  instant  exoneration,  as- 
serted that  in  a  quarrel  over  wild-party 
doings  and  family  finances  her  "mind 
went  blank"  until  the  shooting  was  over. 

Another  seemed  to  feel  that  the  emo- 
tional stress  of  having  been  in  a  rage  and 
being  "sorry  afterward"  justified  the 
making  of  a  personal  exception  in  her 
case,  and  confidentially  assured  the 
visiting  journalists  that  "they'll  let  me 
off  when  they  hear  how  this  happened." 
Only  one  seemed  to  have  a  clean-cut  self- 
defense  case  against  a  husband  who  beat 
her  and  habitually  threatened  to  kill  her, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  menacing  her  with 
a  bed  slat  when  his  domestic  mannerisms 
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were  permanently  chastened.  Yet  even 
this  seriously  aggrieved  lady  presented 
her  side  not  as  a  legal  defense,  but 
simply  as  a  matter  of  righteous  personal 
privilege. 

In  between  Caroline  and  these  ex- 
tremes come  certain  less  melodramatic 
but  equally  enhghtening  and  possibly 
more  t\'pical  transgressions.  The  law  in 
my  state,  for  instance,  requires  a  year's 
residence  in  the  commonwealth  and  six 
months  in  the  county  and  certain  definite 
allegations  of  cruelty,  desertion,  or 
infidelity  before  divorce  may  be  sued  for. 
Consequently,  my  lawyer  friends  fre- 
quently find  themselves  in  this  situation: 
A  more  or  less  charming  woman  client 
comes  to  their  office  asking  them  to  rep- 
resent her  in  a  divorce  suit,  and  her 
request  is  pohtely  declined  for  the  pres- 
ent, because  neither  her  grounds  nor  her 
residence  qualifications  fit  the  law's 
requirements. 

She  sorrowfully  accepts  their  ad^*ice  to 
have  patience,  but  a  day  or  a  week  later 
the  case  bobs  up  in  the  hands  of  a  rival 
firm  of  lawyers  to  whom  everything  that 
is  necessary-  to  qualify  her  as  a  divorce 
petitioner  has  been  duly  told  and  sworn 
to.  StiU  later,  perhaps,  if  the  case 
happens  to  be  contested,  a  conference 
between  the  two  sets  of  legal  adWsers 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  lady  has 
undoubtedly  perjured  herself  in  the 
matter  of  her  length  of  residence  and 
probably  in  her  allegations  of  cruelty. 

A  man  under  similar  circumstances 
would  either  abandon  his  suit  or  suggest 
further  explanations  and  perjuries  more 
or  less  plausible.  But  the  lady,  when 
tactfully  asked  by  her  legal  representa- 
tives what  assistance  she  can  give  in 
extricating  them  from  their  embarrass- 
ment, replies  as  a  rule  (I  quote  her  ex- 
actly in  at  least  one  instance),  **Well,  of 
course.  Didn't  that  other  la^syer  tell 
me  I  had  to  have  Uved  a  year  in  the  state 
and  say  my  husband  had  really  hit  me? 
I've  got  to  have  a  divorce  from  that 
loafer,  and  I've  hired  you  to  get  it,  so 
what's  all  this  got  to  do  with  it.^  "  In 
other  words,  far  from  recognizing  the  law 


as  a  ride  that  applies  at  least  as  often 
as  you  happen  to  be  caught  by  it, 
the  divorce-seeking  lady  contemptuously 
dismisses  it  as  a  loathsome  and  incon- 
sec^uential  obstacle  to  her  personal  con- 
venience. 

Eor  the  essence  of  feminine  lawlessness 
is  that,  in  addition  to  being  personal,  it 
is  almost  im variably  moral.  This  pe- 
cuharity,  incidentally,  appHes  to  frac- 
tures of  the  conventions  of  their  men 
friends  quite  as  much  as  it  does  to  mis- 
demeanors and  felonies.  Thus  it  was  a 
woman  party  committeeman  and  a 
woman  stump  campaigner  who  in  the 
recent  pofitical  Sadowa  wrote  letters 
urging  resistance  to  Rome-ridden  and 
rum-ridden  menaces  in  the  Republic  and 
made  speeches  urging  the  Methodists  to 
use  their  sectarian  strength  in  pohtics 
against  the  un-Volsteadian  candidate, 
while  their  male  co-partisans  trembled  at 
these  defiances  of  the  code  which  outlawed 
rehgious  issues.  The  masculine  strate- 
gists, in  their  law-abiding  respect  for  the 
code,  were  all  concerned  that  such  con- 
tributions to  the  campaign  should  be 
made,  if  at  all,  privately  and  anony- 
mously, and  at  least  not  by  such 
traditionally  unofiending  and  tolerant 
fellows  as  professional  pohticians.  But 
the  women,  being  also  professional  pohti- 
cians, were  solely  interested  in  seeing 
their  side  and  the  virtuous  causes  which 
had  associated  themselves  with  the 
Repubhcan  party  triumph.  If  man- 
made  codes  of  discretion  and  forbearance 
stood  in  the  way,  it  was  too  bad  for  the 
codes,  but,  seeing  that  moral  and  reli- 
gious issues  were  fundamentally  in- 
volved, there  were  no  apologies.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  the  gentlemen 
who  were  so  terrified  by  these  breaches 
did  not  demand  apologies.  If  they  had 
they  might  have  found  ^Irs.  Wille- 
brandt's  and  Mrs.  Willie  Gardiner's  self- 
justifying  clamor  even  more  overwhelm- 
ing than  their  appeals  to  sectarian 
loyalties. 

This  sense  that  law  and  convention 
are  mere  immoral  interferences  with 
sacred  personal  pri\'ilege  extends  even 
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to  the  taboos  of  the  lawless  lady's  erring 
sisters.  Women  are  seldom  prosecuted 
for  adultery  or  other  sexual  indiscretions 
unconnected  with  more  serious  crimes; 
and  a  society  somewhat  romantically 
dedicated  to  the  theory  of  female  inno- 
cence in  sexual  matters  has  placed  the 
burden  of  defense  in  Mann  Act  and  se- 
duction cases  exclusively  on  the  male 
offender.  Nevertheless,  to  prove  that 
wrong  has  been  done,  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary for  the  feminine  party  to  the  trans- 
gression to  testify;  and  my  memory  both 
as  a  reporter  and  a  lay  observer  of  social 
scandal  reveals  few  women  who  by  their 
own  account  have  stooped  to  folly  for 
other  than  the  noblest  and  most  per- 
sonally creditable  motives.  The  gentle- 
men in  such  cases  prove  their  respect 
for  the  law  which  has  caught  them  by 
pleading  alibis,  entrapment,  the  be- 
witching effect  of  their  momentary 
passions,  or  by  frankly  begging  for 
mercy  as  miserable  sinners.  But  the 
ladies  invariably  have  given  all  for  love, 
or  pity — either  for  themselves  because 
their  husbands  are  unappreciative  of 
their  finer  feelings,  or  for  him  because  his 
wife  is  cold  to  him — or  for  the  night  life 
of  great  cities  which,  as  any  jury  knows, 
is  every  right-minded  poor  girl's  proper 
dream  of  social  advancement. 

I  do  not  profess  to  separate  sincerity 
from  persuasive  posturing  in  these  ex- 
culpations. No  male,  perhaps,  knows 
any  woman's  sense  of  realities  well 
enough  to  tell  when  fooling  herself  ends 
and  intriguing  others  begins.  But  I 
have  seen  no  man  in  trouble  with  the 
laws  or  conventions  regarding  sex  who 
did  not,  in  one  way  or  another,  tremble 
and  make  himself  ridiculous;  and  few 
women  above  the  class  of  frankly  com- 
mercial offenders  who  have  not ;  maneu- 
vered to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  put 
law  and  convention  in  their  places  as 
sordid  interferences  with  the  romantic 
idyll  which,  as  every  lawless  lady  knows, 
life  in  the  feminine  gender  ought  to  be. 

Doubtless,  my  feminist  friends  could 
cite  exceptions,  and  I  am  of  course  aware 
that  the  yoimger  generation  violates  the 


conventions,  if  not  the  laws  of  sexual 
conduct,  in  the  name  of  pagan  delight. 
But  pagan  delight  among  the  post-war 
brood  has  become  itself  a  form  of  moral 
justification.  At  the  right  pitch  of  self- 
persuasion  it  may  put  the  law  beneath 
one — where  the  lawless  ladies  want  it 
— as  successfully  as  a  grand  passion. 
However  the  fashions  in  ethics  change, 
it  remains  woman's  fashion  to  find  her 
misdemeanors  and  her  felonies  more 
ethical  than  jurisprudence  itself. 

Ill 

Like  all  sex  differentiations,  this  one,  I 
suppose,  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
feminine  history.  The  ladies  have  been 
so  long  taught  to  consider  themselves  our 
better  angels  that  they  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  abandon  the  advanta- 
geous pose  of  moral  superiority  even 
when  indulging  in  conduct  suggesting 
quite  the  opposite.  They  have  been 
encouraged  by  so  many  generations  of 
poets  and  admirers  to  believe  that  ro- 
mance is  their  special  province,  that 
anything  which  seriously  hampers  the 
full  and  rightful  operation  of  their  powers 
of  allurement — like  traffic  ordinances 
which  prevent  their  seasonable  arrival  at 
dinner  parties,  or  laws  against  shooting 
unappreciative  husbands,  and  taking 
pretty  clothes  from  fashionable  depart- 
ment stores  without  paying  for  them — 
seems  to  them  an  intolerable  and  imjust 
persecution.  For  even  longer  ages  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  legal  and  domestic 
subordination  when  the  only  possible 
way  of  securing  for  themselves  any 
rights  or  privileges  in  the  home  or  society 
was  to  treat  the  all-embracing  legal 
supremac}^  of  the  paterfamilias  as  a 
man-made  technicality  of  no  morally 
binding  consequence  in  individual  emer- 
gencies. Thus,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
women  learned  through  their  very  sub- 
jection to  evade  and  trample  down  the 
law  as  something  which  men  make  in 
their  moments  of  ridiculous  pomposity 
down  town. 

Out  of  this  background  of  experience 
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the  lawless  lady  has  created  her  peculiar, 
and  peculiarly  effective,  technic  of  re- 
sistance. The  law  itself  pays  tribute  to 
her  habitual  attitude  of  superior  virtue 
by  holding  her  guiltless  in  all  sexual 
offenses  except  the  obviously  commer- 
cial. Her  airs  of  injured  and  usually 
pathetic  innocence — fruit  of  her  con- 
viction that  she  is  entitled  to  romantic 
indulgence — get  her  off  with  cheerful 
frequency  in  mayhem  and  murder. 
Most  of  all,  her  habit  of  treating  the 
more  petty  and  personal  restraints  of  an 
increasingly  restrictive  civilization  as 
mere  man-made  follies  of  no  more  ac- 
count than  lodge  rules  or  drinking 
rituals,  leads  the  lawless  lady  to  defy 
vested  authority  with  zeal  and  convic- 
tion where  her  mate  scarcely  defies  at  all 
but  merely  dodges. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  present 
a  twentieth-century  Adam's  alibi  that 
women  invented  the  arts  of  corner- 
cutting,  smuggling,  and  repudiating 
orders  to  stock  brokers.  It  is  simply 
that  in  these  and  a  score  of  other  tj^pi- 
cally  modern  breaches  of  law  and  con- 
vention the  woman  rebel's  great  assur- 
ance furnishes  a  more  stimulating 
example  to  the  congenitally  obedient. 
Man,  if  let  alone,  I  take  it,  would  shun 
lawless  conduct  rather  more  frequently 
than  his  traditional  reputation  as  a 
roisterer  would  suggest.  His  centuries 
of  discipline  in  business,  politics,  and  war 
have  persuaded  him  that  when  he  has 
declared  the  last  of  his  dutiable  goods,  or 
scrupulously  obeyed  a  no-smoking  sign, 
or  refused  an  invitation  to  a  drink  at  a 
speakeasy,  he  is  a  rather  nobler  and  more 
interesting  fellow  than  the  average. 
His  defiances,  such  as  they  are,  tend  to 
be  confined  to  highly  special  occasions 
and  to  be  invested  with  the  ritual  naugh- 
tiness of  college  students  sneaking  a  cow 
into  the  chapel  belfry  or  of  small  boys 
smoking  corn-silk  cigarettes  behind  the 
barn.  He  may  enjoy  being  a  mischief- 
making  oaf  in  his  oil'  hours,  but  his  self- 
esteem  is  bound  up  with  being  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  who  breaks  no  police 
hues  at  public  festivals. 


Consequently,  when  he  smuggles  a  bit 
of  antique  jewelry  through  the  customs 
at  the  end  of  his  Cuban  vacation,  you 
will  seldom  find  him  talking  about  it. 
But  his  wife  meanwhile  is  telling  a  circle 
of  admiring  women  friends  how  she 
returned  to  the  land  of  her  birth  so 
swathed  under  her  clothes  with  Spanish 
shawls  and  scrapes  that,  though  it  was 
midwinter,  she  almost  died  of  heat 
prostration.  He  advises  her — or  at 
least  did  once  in  my  hearing — to  moder- 
ate such  confidences  in  the  interests  of 
discretion,  and  she  replies,  with  a  tone  of 
injured  innocence,  *'But,  my  dear,  you 
know  we'd  paid  tourist  prices  for  these 
things  already."  Her  conscience  is  as 
clear  as  her  concealment  was  perfect. 
The  lawless  gentleman  has  been  tempo- 
rarily criminal  and  knows  it.  The  law- 
less lady,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
shopping  expensively  and  is  not  inter- 
ested in  adding  to  the  extravagance  by 
supporting  such  obvious  inconveniences 
as  government  and  the  domestic  textile- 
arts  industry. 

Or,  to  consider  an  even  more  univer- 
sally violated  statute,  the  feminine  spirit 
in  prohibition  nullification  remains  dis- 
tinctive even  though  most  of  the  illicit 
purchasing  and  possibly  more  of  the 
drinking  is  done  by  men.  The  male,  for 
instance,  is  at  some  pains  to  justify  his 
conscience  for  his  breaches  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  He  drinks,  he 
declares,  because  Prohibition  was  "put 
over  while  he  was  away  with  the  army," 
when  his  countrymen  were  in  a  condition 
of  feverishly  unsound  judgment.  He 
drinks  because  no  preachers  and  long- 
haired professional  reformers  can  tell 
him  that  he  can't,  or  for  any  number  of 
other  reasons  which  reflect  his  belligerent 
independence.  In  fact,  to  hear  him 
talk,  one  might  think  he  did  not  care  to 
drink  at  all  but  merely  did  so  reluctantly 
in  order  to  assert  his  status  as  an  abused 
freeman.  Nevertheless,  once  he  has 
taken  this  resolve,  the  lawless  gentleman 
delights  to  make  of  his  part  in  the  for- 
bidden traffic  a  devilish  and  dangerous 
intrigue.     His   dealings   with   his   boot- 
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legger  are  conducted,  when  possible, 
with  a  clandestine  secrecy.  When  he 
telephones  his  order,  it  is  for  "a  dozen 
American  beauties,'*  "a  keg  of  rose- 
water,"  "another  dipper  of  that  carbolic 
acid."  He  might  be  a  small  boy  again, 
plotting  mischief  with  his  playmates  in  a 
home-made  cryptic  alphabet. 

The  lawless  lady  takes  no  interest  in 
these  subterfuges.  She  wants  liquor  for 
her  dinner  parties  and  bridge  luncheons 
because  these  are  occasions  in  her  life 
when  her  glamour  as  a  charming  person 
will  be  judged  among  other  things  by  her 
serving,  or  failing  to  serve,  appropriate 
refreshments.  The  law  forbids  her  to 
serve  them;  therefore,  the  law  is  simply 
the  low  attempt  of  persons  of  no  social 
standing  to  inconvenience  her.  Also, 
the  law  is  totally  ineffective,  since  it  does 
not  prevent  her  from  serving  what  she 
pleases  and  rarely  catches  even  her  boot- 
legger, who  gets  paid  for  such  risks. 
Therefore,  imlike  traffic  offenses  for 
which  one  sometimes  is  caught,  it  is  not 
even  worth  moralizing  about;  and  her 
husband,  for  all  the  elaborate  argumenta- 
tion and  jocosity  with  which  he  garnishes 
his  breaches  of  it,  appears  to  her  mascu- 
linely  ridiculous. 

Hence  she  makes  no  bones  about  tele- 
phoning him  at  his  office  and  reminding 
him,  "John,  remember  IVe  got  twelve 
people  coming  out  for  dinner  Saturday 
night,  and  we're  down  to  our  last  quart." 
Or  "You'll  be  home  tonight  in  time  to 
make  some  gin,  won't  you.^^  The  Smiths 
have  just  'phoned  that  they'll  be  over 
for  bridge."  Horrified  at  the  thought 
that  the  switchboard  operator  and  half  a 
dozen  of  his  fellow  executives  may  be 
listening  in,  he  may  later  and  privately 
scold  the  lawless  lady  for  her  honest 
realism.  But  nine  times  out  of  ten  all 
that  he  gets  for  his  pains  is  the  answer 
that  it  is  "all  nonsense,"  that  "every- 
body does  it "  and  that,  as  nobody  knows 
better  than  he  does,  "a  dinner  without 
cocktails  is  a  flop." 

And  if  by  any  chance,  as  happened 
fairly  often  in  the  early  days  of  prohibi- 
tion, he  has  set  his  disciplined  soul  for  a 


literal  course  of  law  observance,  his 
plight  is  even  worse.  "Tom,  you  know, 
is  one  of  those  conservative  old  dears," 
a  charming  and  essentially  conventional 
matron  entering  the  restrained  forties 
recently  confessed  to  a  circle  of  her  inti- 
mates. "For  a  long  time  he  insisted  on 
believing  that  a  law  was  a  law  even  if  it 
was  a  monstrosity.  It  was  getting  too 
embarrassing  when  every  place  we  went 
we  drank  our  share,  so  finally  I  settled 
him.  I  went  around  before  one  of  our 
dinner  parties  to  Bob  Jackson's  boot- 
legger and  brought  home  a  whole  case  of 
assorted  necessities  myself." 

The  challenging  power  of  feminine 
lawlessness  thus  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
bulk  or  seriousness  of  its  transgressions 
as  in  the  fact  that,  knowing  no  scruples, 
it  shames  male  hesitancies  and  subter- 
fuges into  permanent  hibernation.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  assert  that  most 
men  violate  the  laws  because  their 
women  tempt  them.  But  they  break 
them  w^ith  a  less  troubled  conscience,  a 
less  humiliating  fear  of  the  consequences, 
and  a  less  boyish  delusion  of  their  own 
devilishness  because,  by  precept  or 
example,  the  Lady  Macbeths  of  their 
fireside  have  steeled  them  to  it. 


IV 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  such  total 
absence  of  scruple  should  extend  into 
woman's  new  and  even  more  promising 
field  of  incitement  to  lawlessness,  that  of 
law-making.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
incredible  that  law-making  should  have 
so  vital  a  connection  with  law-breaking. 
But  I  believe  it  may  be  fairly  suggested 
that  woman's  rapidly  increasing  influ- 
ence in  legislation,  guided  by  her  dis- 
tinctive outlook  and  peculiar  legislative 
experience,  is  giving  it  one. 

For  the  lack  of  scruple  which  betrays 
itself  in  the  woman  citizen  in  her  assur- 
ance of  a  personal  prerogative  to  break 
any  law  which  interferes  with  her  con- 
venience, betrays  itself  in  the  woman 
law-maker  in  a  certainty  of  her  moral 
mandate  to  secure  the  passage  of  any 
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law  which  has  the  look  to  her  of  bemg 
righteous  and  of  good  intent.  With  all 
their  ob\-iou5  deficiencies,  male  law- 
makers have  learned  certain  practical 
lessons  through  their  pohtical  experience. 
The  more  successful  despyots  and  the 
radical  reformers,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lators of  the  hl>eral  democracies,  under- 
stand that  to  enact  laws  which  are  prac- 
tically unenforceable  because  they  go 
against  the  grain  of  custom  and  desire  is 
to  challenge  the  lawless  spirit  and  to 
create  the  administrative  difficulties  and 
social  havoc  which  widespread  contempt 
for  the  law  fosters. 

These  sane  considerations,  however, 
are  precisely  the  ones  which  woman's 
long  and  highly  specialized  legislative 
exf>erience  has  trained  her  to  ignore.  For 
her  fundamental  training  as  a  law-maker 
was  acquired  in  the  nurser\'.  While 
men  were  learning  through  civil  wars 
and  pK)hce  duty  what  restraints  could 
and  could  not  be  put  over  on  adults, 
women  for  thousands  of  generations,  as 
mothers  or  school  teachers,  were  prac- 
ticing their  law-making  talents  on 
children.  They  were  ruling  and  legislat- 
ing effectively,  no  doubt,  but  for  a  class 
who.  requiring  desp>otic  regulation  in  the 
most  intimate  details  of  their  private 
lives,  lacked  at  the  same  time  the  normal 
adult's  sense  of  personal  freedom  as 
well  as  his  fully  developed  capacities 
for  evasion  and  resistance.  Thus  the 
suffrage  movement  turned  woman  loose 
in  the  grown-up  law-making  arena 
with  a  legislative  point  of  ^-iew  almost 
wholly  fashioned  by  her  experience  in 
regulating  the  private  morals  of  inferiors: 
and  in  regulating  them,  furthermore, 
with  rules  framed  to  meet  tri\'ial  emer- 
gencies and  not,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  applicable  to  herself. 

Generally,  such  law-makers  were  ca- 
pable of  assuming  that  if  federal  daily 
apple  or  eight  o'clock  bedtime  acts  would 
promote  the  general  welfare,  they  were 
entirely  warranted,  regardless  of  consti- 
tutional and  judicial  precedents,  in  using 
their  new  political  power  to  place  them 
on  the  nation's  statute  books.     Gener- 


ally, they  were  confident  that  enforce- 
ment problems  would  solve  themselves  as 
simply  as  in  the  schoolroom  or  home. 
In  short,  the  idea  that  a  sincere  desire  to 
improve  society's  private  morals  should 
be  limited  by  constitutional  precedents 
and  the  practicalities  of  enforcement  was 
foreign  to  the  average  woman  at  her 
"emancipation  " — as  foreign  to  her  as 
the  idea  that  her  personal  desires  and  con- 
^■enience  might  be  interfered  with  by 
the  laws  already  enacted.  So  from  the 
moment  when  the  "woman  vote''  be- 
came a  potential  danger  to  poHticians, 
we  find  her  the  decisive  agent  in  the 
passage  of  many  laws,  lawless  them- 
selves in  the  discord  which  they  intro- 
duce into  the  constitutional  structure, 
and  provocative  of  worse  lawlessness  in 
their  assumption  that  adult  free  citizens 
will  submit  to  regulation  and  control 
like  Httle  children. 

The  poHticians'  fear  of  her  vengeful 
purity-promoting  complex  is  responsible 
for  that  admirable  convenience  to  black- 
mailers and  gold-diggers — the  Mann  Act. 
Her  dehght  in  gestures  of  inde|>endence 
is  responsible  for  the  charming  perjuries 
and  evasions  and  the  occasional  cruelties 
fostered  by  the  Cable  Act.  which  pre- 
vents the  automatic  naturahzation  of 
alien  women  who  marn.-  .American  citi- 
zens. In  their  virtuous  effort  to  infiict 
school-yard  morahty  on  the  adult  popula- 
tion, the  women  of  various  Midwestern 
states  a  generation  ago  caused  practically 
ever^*  tobacco  shop  in  a  thousand-mile 
area  to  equip  itself  with  secret  paneled 
compartments  for  the  sale  of  bootlegged 
cigarettes.  Yet  to-day.  in  spite  of  the 
admitted  failure  of  this  noble  experiment, 
an  aggressive  vanguard  chiefly  of  femi- 
nine reformers  is  urging  that  its  benefits 
be  extended  to  the  whole  nation  under 
an  anti-tobacco  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

^^  omen  have  credibly  claimed  also  the 
chief  responsibility  for  introducing  into 
the  constitution  its  first  strictly  legisla- 
tive amendment.  For  liquor  prohibition 
may  justly  be  considered  typically 
feminine  in  its  assertion  of  the  right  to 
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break  legal  precedents  in  the  interest  of 
personal  moral  regulation,  and  a  typi- 
cally feminine  product  thus  far  in 
its  failure  to  compel  obedience  among 
adults. 

Nor,  in  spite  of  the  growing  distrust  of 
the  younger  generation  of  women  for 
programs  of  uncertain  uplift,  is  the  end 
yet  in  sight.  The  12,000,000  strong 
female  army  of  improvement  would 
blithely  commit  us  to  various  peace 
agreements,  careless  of  the  possibility 
that  their  effect,  when  war  emerges,  may 
be  to  embitter  the  carnage  itself  with 
accurate  charges  of  sacred  treaty  viola- 
tion and  to  plunge  at  least  11,500,000  of 
their  numbers  into  raptures  of  belliger- 
ent patriotism.  Their  various  federated 
bodies  would  commit  us  to  federal  con- 
trol of  child  labor  regardless  of  the  prob- 
ability that  the  federal  authority  will  be 
flouted  with  the  usual  accompanying 
corruptions  in  regions  not  yet  "educated 
up  to  it."  They  urge  the  federal  super- 
vision of  education  upon  us,  cheerfully 
unaware  how  easily  such  supervision  may 
become  an  iron-clad  bureaucratic  con- 
trol capable  of  suppressing  unorthodox 
methods  of  instruction,  including  possi- 
bly evolution  instruction,  and  all  sanely 
realistic  study  of  American  history  in 
our  schools  and  colleges.  In  the  midst 
of  the  demanding  chorus,  the  recently 
defeated  woman  mayor  of  Seattle  re- 
joices in  the  Woman's  Journal  that  she 
has  organized  a  corps  of  private  volun- 
teer informers  on  prohibition  violators — 
itself  a  typically  feminine  violation  of 
the  code  against  tattling — ^happily  ignor- 
ing the  psychological  fact  that  such 
measures  tend  to  raise  prohibition  viola- 
tion from  the  status  of  a  private  indul- 
gence to  that  of  dignified  firing-line 
service  in  a  holy  war  against  tale- 
bearers. 

And  on  the  fringes  —  where  were 
started  most  of  the  feminine  law-making 
projects  which  provoke  our  present  day 
lawlessness — new  and  more  magnificent 
absxirdities  still  blossom.  A  Southwest- 
ern lady  zealot  writes  to  her  newspaper, 
after  her  triumphant  November  referen- 


dum on  prohibition,  urging  that  pur- 
chasers of  illicit  liquor  be  punished  with 
the  whipping  post.  And  from  the  farth- 
est front  lines  of  the  vanguard  comes 
a  recommendation  to  the  open-minded 
Dallas  News  that  laws  be  invoked  to  save 
the  republic's  morals  from  the  contam- 
ination of  too  realistic  lingerie  advertise- 
ments in  newspaper  rotogravure  sections. 


But  I  have  not,  I  trust,  insinuated 
that  all  women  are  lawless.  Everyone 
in  the  normal  course  of  experience  has 
known  a  numerous  assortment  of  women 
who  break  no  ordinance  of  town  meeting 
or  congress  because,  in  the  sheltered 
rectitude  of  their  strictly  homekeeping 
lives,  no  law  offends  them.  Others  still 
advocate  no  improvements,  monstrous 
or  otherwise,  in  the  present  body  of 
jurisprudence  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  their  status  in  the  kingdom  of 
things  as  they  are  supremely  contents 
them.  It  merely  happens  that  in  forty 
years  of  consistently  pleasant  research 
among  the  sex,  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
woman  who  has  refused  to  break  an  old 
law  or  advocate  a  new  one  when  doing 
either  suited  her  sense  of  present  moral 
emergency  or  personal  convenience. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
lawless  ladies,  both  kinds,  have  an 
increasing  civic  usefulness.  By  afford- 
ing us  increasingly  ludicrous  examples  of 
the  futility  of  excessive  regulation  in  a 
confusingly  complex  society,  the  lawless 
law-makers  put  us  virtuously  on  our 
mettle  to  defend  our  surviving  liberties. 
The  lawless  law-breakers,  not  infre- 
quently lodged  under  the  same  skins 
with  the  law-makers,  meanwhile  teach 
us  hovf  to  preserve  freedom  with  a  gal- 
lantly individual  insouciance  more  stim- 
ulating to  practical  free  conduct  than  a 
whole  library  of  liberal  orations.  Al- 
though men  may  dread  the  increasing 
shadow  of  feminine  legal  tyrannies,  the 
lawless  lady's  untamable  indiscipline 
still  stands  between  him  and  his  com- 
plete subjection. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACE 

BY  CILVRLES  A.  BE.ARD 


IT  IS  the  fiishion  among  observers  of 
the  hard-headed  school  to  point  out 
the  increase  in  armaments,  the  per- 
durance  of  chauvinism,  the  substitution 
of  new  grievances  for  old,  the  fight  over 
oil,  the  renewal  of  commercial  rivalry*  at 
high  tension,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Having  drawn  a 
realistic  picture  of  international  rela- 
tions, they  shake  their  hard  heads  and 
cr\'  out,  "Nothing  has  changed  in  this 
vale  of  folly;  deaths,  bankruptcies,  and 
revolutions  have  left  the  world  as  it  was 
in  19U;' 

Standing  amid  the  debris  of  a  thou- 
sand exploded  delusions,  can  we  truly 
say  that  nothing  has  occurred  in  Europe 
to  awaken  in  us  hopes  for  a  long  peace? 
That  perhaps  is  the  most  important 
question  which  friends  of  the  good  life 
are  asking  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth  to-day.  And  in  anticipation,  it 
may  as  well  be  confessed  at  the  outset, 
the  answering  thesis  set  forth  below 
maintains  the  proposition  that  the  best 
pledge  of  p>eace  lies  in  the  decline  of 
feudal  aristocracy  and  the  towering  rise 
of  international  capitalism. 

U 

By  way  of  preface  to  a  hopeful,  if  not 
an  optimistic  view  of  things,  the  high- 
ly competent  French  publicist,  Alfred 
Fabre-Luce,  opens  his  thought-provok- 
ing book,  Locarno  sans  Rtces,  with  the 
quen»%  *'No  change?'*  Then,  without 
undue  enthusiasm,  he  lists  a  few  of  the 
transformations  which,  he  thinks,  make 
our  world  different  from  that  of  August 
1,  1914.     The  verv'  idea  of  war  itself  has 


changed:  once  military-  men  dreamed  of 
quick  and  glorious  battles  crowned  by 
speedy  victor^'  and  followed  by  the 
collection  of  rich  booty.  Poincare  said 
in  1914.  ''France  does  not  fear  war." 
Can  any  statesman  say  that  to-day? 
Ch^'ing  to  the  close  interrelation  of  world 
economics,  the  prospects  of  a  swift  con- 
quest and  a  quick  get-away  with  the  loot 
have  been  dashed;  the  experience  of 
1914-18  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 
Moreover,  technology-  has  revolutionized 
warfare,  making  military-  combat  only 
one  phase  and  robbing  it  of  drum  and 
trumpet  splendor.  There  have  also 
been  changes  in  the  intellectual  climate 
of  belligerency;  the  powers  can  no  longer 
hide  their  intrigues  behind  the  quarrels 
of  the  Balkans  or  Morocco;  diplomatic 
hj-pocrisies  are  so  well  known  in  Europe, 
at  least,  that  beer-hall  and  cafe  philoso- 
phers make  ribald  jokes  about  pin- 
striped trousers  and  spats.  Old  notions 
of  sovereignty,  the  direction  of  economic 
tendencies,  and  possible  combinations 
in  the  balance  of  power  have  been  sub- 
jected to  alterations. 

Supplementing  the  case  presented  by 
M.  Fabre-Luce,  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  other  changes  in  the  political 
and  economic  scene,  especially  the 
decimation  of  landed  aristocracies  and 
the  growing  predominance  of  interna- 
tional finance  in  national  economy  and 
world  relations.  At  first  thought,  this 
may  suggest  war  rather  than  peace.  In 
fact  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  illustrations 
for  the  thesis  that  capitalism  must  bear 
the  blame  for  the  last  war.  France 
furnished  most  of  the  cash  for  Russian 
preparations  and  tied  Rumania  to  Paris 
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with  chains  of  investment.  The  rivalry 
of  British  and  German  capitahsts  in- 
flamed both  countries.  The  Morocco 
affair  was  at  bottom  a  capitahst  brawl. 
But  on  second  thought,  these  con- 
flicts appear  to  be  conflicts  of  national 
not  international  capitalism,  and  over 
against  such  illustrations  must  be  set 
other  data  equally  pertinent.  Feudal 
agriculture  had  a  hand  in  the  great 
quarrel — a  momentous  fact  given  its  due 
emphasis  in  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Europciische  Gesprdche.  No  one 
can  read  the  secret  documents  now  pub- 
lished without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  reckless,  heedless,  irre- 
sponsible, and  belligerent  diplomats  of 
July,  1914,  were  the  counts,  barons,  and 
other  dignitaries  who  spoke  for  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary.  In  Germany, 
caution  was  to  be  found  in  the  civil 
branch  of  the  government  rather  than  in 
the  military  division  where  the  traditions 
and  spirit  of  the  landed  aristocracy  were 
strongest.  The  hardest  battles  against 
war  in  Berlin  were  fought  by  capitalists 
like  Ballin,  not  by  landed  proprietors 
from  East  Prussia.  Although  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  think  of  France  as  the  land  of 
peasant  freeholders,  those  acquainted 
w^ith  her  agricultural  history  since  the 
Revolution  of  1789  are  aware  that  the 
great  estates  of  feudal  days  were  not  all 
dissolved;  on  the  contrary,  one  portion 
was  sold  to  new  bourgeois  and  another 
went  back  to  the  original  ow^ners  or  their 
representatives  at  the  time  of  the  Bour- 
bon restoration.  Reliable  estimates, 
such  as  those  of  J.  H.  Clapham,  indicate 
that  the  lion's  share  passed  into  the 
possession  of  big  landlords  old  and  new, 
not  into  the  hands  of  peasants.  In  1911 
the  population  of  France  was  reported  as 
55.9  per  cent  rural;  about  the  same  time 
admittedly  inadequate  figures  revealed 
134,000  "large  holdings."  In  short, 
despite  the  ruinous  revolutions  and  the 
establishment  of  a  republic,  France  had 
a  large  number  of  old  landed  families, 
powerful  in  politics,  diplomacy,  and  the 
army,  and  as  loyal  to  feudal  traditions  as 
the  Prussian  Junker. 


Ill 


At  the  head  of  the  list  of  feudal  powers, 
of  course,  stood  Russia — overwhelmingly 
agricultural  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Pacific.  Of  the  total  population,  esti- 
mated at  about  160,000,000  in  1910, 
nearly  seven-eighths,  to  be  more  precise, 
138,000,000  in  round  numbers,  were 
recorded  as  living  in  the  country.  In 
European  Russia  proper,  exclusive  of 
Poland,  the  state,  the  imperial  families, 
and  other  governmental  agencies  owned, 
in  the  year  1905,  36  per  cent  of  the  land, 
peasants,  32.3  per  cent,  landlords,  23.7 
per  cent,  and  8  per  cent  was  classified  as 
unfit  for  cultivation.  About  the  same 
time  it  was  officially  reported  that  thirty 
thousand  families  owned  as  many  acres 
as  ten  million  peasant  families. 

In  short,  under  the  Tzar  Russia  was 
governed  by  a  landed  aristocracy,  proud, 
warlike,  and,  even  after  stories  of  flog- 
gings and  beatings  are  discounted,  cruel 
and  vindictive.  This  aristocracy  dom- 
inated the  army  and  monopolized  the 
high  offices  of  state.  Restless,  domi- 
neering, and  bored  with  dull  life  on  their 
primitive  estates,  Russian  feudal  lords, 
like  their  ancestors,  welcomed  relief  in 
war.  And  on  the  government  of  their 
country  must  justly  fall  a  large  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  starting  the  World 
War ;  not  without  some  reason  is  the  chief 
burden  placed  on  that  huge  aggregation 
of  superstition  and  belligerency.  At  all 
events,  Russia  ordered  the  first  general 
mobilization — an  act  of  war — and  made 
the  conflict  certain. 

Next  to  Russia  in  the  agricultural 
scale  was  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
On  the  eve  of  the  War,  Austria  had 
about  18,000  landed  estates  above  250 
acres — 1733  above  2500  acres.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  land  in  Hungary  was 
embraced  in  approximately  4000  estates 
of  more  than  1400  acres.  If  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  these  countries  was  more 
cultivated  than  that  of  Russia,  it  was 
no  less  dominant  and  belligerent.  Rep- 
resentatives of  that  class  were  supreme  in 
society  and  high  politics — state,  army, 
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and  church — and  on  their  shoulders  must 
rest  a  "war  guilt"  no  less  grave  than 
that  borne  by  the  Russians.  It  vvdll  not 
be  forgotten  that  Austria  was  the  first 
power  to  begin  war — on  Serbia;  and  the 
levity  with  which  Count  Berchthold  and 
his  friends  rushed  into  the  fray  was 
worthy  of  a  fox-hunting  squirearchy. 
Incidentally,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
no  small  part  of  the  hatred  for  Austria- 
Hungary  in  Bosnia,  where  the  Archduke 
and  his  wife  were  shot,  was  due  to  the 
continuous  favor  shown  by  Vienna  to 
the  jVIoslem  landlords  of  that  province 
against  the  claims  and  agitations  of  a 
wretched  and  servile  peasantry.  Inci- 
dentally, also,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  tumultuous  Balkan  peninsula,  which 
has  furnished  so  many  wars  and  pre- 
texts for  wars,  is  agricultural,  not  capi- 
talist, from  Brod  to  Constantinople. 

Between  two  worlds,  one  dying  and 
the  other  to  be  born  amid  the  storm  of 
war,  stood  Germany,  dominated  by 
Prussia,  possessing  about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  population  in  1910.  At  that 
time  over  one-fifth  of  the  cultivated  land 
of  the  Empire  was  in  estates  of  more 
than  250  acres.  In  Bavaria  and  Baden 
such  holdings  occupied  only  two  or  three 
per  cent  of  the  area;  but  toward  the 
north  and  east  the  proportion  rose 
almost  steadily,  reaching  in  some  regions 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total, 
Prussia  had  about  twenty  thousand 
landlords  with  2o0  acres  and  more,  and 
Prussia  was  the  classical  land  of  the 
Junker.  "Whenever  I  sit  among  Prus- 
sian excellencies,  the  opposition  between 
North  and  South  Germany  becomes 
strikingly  clear.  South  German  liberal- 
ism cannot  cope  with  the  Junker;  they 
are  too  numerous,  too  powerful,  and 
have  the  monarchy  and  the  army  on 
their  side,"  wrote  Prince  Chlodwig  zu 
Hohenlohe-Schillingfiirst,  in  his  journal, 
on  Deceml)er  1 .5, 1898.  In  every  Prussian 
province  the  commanding  general  and 
his  family  were  at  the  head  of  social 
affairs;  in  that  fixed  class  system  every 
person  had  his  place;  it  was  a  frozen 
order,  and  woe  to  all  who  neglected  the 


code.  At  the  apex  was  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  German  Emperor.  Con- 
scious, and  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
advanced  the  eastern  frontier  and  had 
stood  for  centuries  as  a  barrier  to  the 
Slavic  flood,  the  Junkertum  of  the 
eastern  half  of  Prussia  refused  to  sur- 
render to  civilians  and  frock-coated 
bourgeois.  "To  fight  the  spirit  of 
modern  liberalism,  the  Prussian  Junker 
feels  himself  justified  by  his  conscience 
and  before  God.  His  battle  has  become 
a  duty  with  him — therefore,  he  is  so 
dangerous,"  wrote  Prince  Philipp  Eulen- 
burg  to  his  friend  Holstein  in  1897. 
Devotion  to  the  traditions  of  war  and 
awareness  of  its  risks  led  the  Prussian 
aristocracy  to  keep  a  firm  hand  on  the 
army  and  insist  upon  preparations  to  the 
hilt. 

As  time  passed  and  Germany  became 
increasingly  capitalistic,  the  Junker  sank 
in  the  economic  scale  relatively,  but  were 
not  conquered  by  the  bourgeois.  A 
number  of  reasons  account  for  their 
ability  to  wield  power  out  of  proportion 
to  their  fiscal  strength:  the  Prussian 
monarchy  and  bureaucracy;  social  dic- 
tatorship; fear  of  Russia  on  the  east;  the 
growth  of  socialism  which  frightened 
landlord  and  capitalist  alike;  and  the 
Prussian  class  system  of  voting  which 
gave  those  who  paid  two-thirds  of  the 
direct  tax  two-thirds  of  the  representa- 
tives in  the  Prussian  diet.  And  strange 
to  say,  the  American  protective  tariff 
and  the  flood  of  American  agricultural 
produce  pouring  into  Germany  after 
1870  drove  the  Prussian  landlord  and 
the  Prussian  industrialist  into  each 
other's  arms:  protection  for  German 
manufacturers  and  protection  for  Ger- 
man farmers.  Hence  there  is  a  certain 
truth  in  the  half-humorous  remark  of  a 
German  scholar  to  the  effect  that  the 
.Vmerican  ^Middle  West  and  William 
^IcKinley  are  responsible  for  the  World 
War.  But  the  union  of  industrialist  and 
Junker  was  not  altogether  happy,  be- 
cause the  latter  insisted  on  having  a 
power  in  the  state  out  of  proportion  to 
numerical  and  economic  strength.     Per- 
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haps  more  than  anything  else  this  in- 
sistence is  responsible  for  the  indecision 
and  vacillation  in  German  foreign  policy 
from  1898  to  1914,  for  the  fateful  contest 
between  civilian  and  military  power  at 
the  end,  and  for  the  fateful  outcome.  In 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  whitewash  Germany 
and  attach  wings  to  William  II  and  von 
Moltke,  Germany  must  bear  her  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  World  War. 
The  monarchist  and  aristocratic  class  in 
Germany  rallied  almost  as  one  man  to 
the  support  of  Austria-Hungary.  If 
near  the  end,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
German  government  drew  back  in  fright 
and  cast  about  for  ways  to  peace,  the 
credit  for  that  search  magnificent  is  due 
to  the  civilian  rather  than  to  the  military 
wing. 

Now  if  through  this  statement  there 
seems  to  run  a  critical  note,  loyalty  to 
truth  requires  a  confession  that  such  a 
strain  is  without  strict  philosophical 
justification.  The  landed  classes  of 
Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Prussia 
were  not  composed  of  wicked  people 
looking  for  whom  they  might  devour. 
They  arose  in  distant  days  out  of  per- 
fectly natural  circumstances  and  played 
their  historical  role,  reacting  to  their 
environment  as  other  human  beings 
similarly  conditioned  would  have  re- 
acted. They  fought  for  their  property 
and  privileges  as  other  classes  have  in 
other  times  and  places.  Their  military 
spirit  was  a  product  of  their  profession, 
their  profession  a  necessity  of  their  day. 
The  intellectual  and  political  climate 
associated  with  them  was  appropriate  to 
their  ways  of  obtaining  a  living  and  to 
their  ways  of  living.  Perhaps,  to  know 
all  is  to  forgive  all.  But  whether  just  or 
not,  the  verdict  of  history  is  remorseless : 
the  landed  aristocracy  was  fated  to  go 
down  before  capitalism,  sooner  or  later, 
in  war  or  peace,  in  a  storm  of  ballots  or 
a  hail  of  bullets.  Wise  are  they  who 
choose  the  happiest  exit. 

For  good  or  evil,  as  anybody  prefers, 
the  landed  aristocracies  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe  have  suffered  more  or  less 
havoc  as  a  result  of  the  War  and  the 


revolutions  in  its  train.  In  Russia, 
prominent  war  culprit  at  the  bar  of 
history,  the  feudal  landlords  have  been 
utterly  ruined,  and  it  is  dilBBcult  to 
imagine  any  kind  of  restoration  that  will 
put  them  back  where  they  were  in  1914. 
Although  the  landed  proprietors  of  Hun- 
gary have  recovered  their  dominion  at 
Budapest,  they  are  decidedly  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  estates  in  the  regions  an- 
nexed to  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia.  The 
landed  families  of  Austria  are  shattered 
by  the  loss  of  outlying  provinces  and 
sequestrations  from  Slovakia  to  Herze- 
govina. Like  frightened  ghosts  from  a 
dead  past,  they  flit  here  and  there, 
write  memoirs,  and  compose  apologies. 
Whether  Austria  stands  alone  or  joins 
Germany,  they  cannot  hope  to  make 
their  stars  shine  again  over  the  blue 
Danube  as  in  August,  1914.  In  Prussia 
the  Junker  managed  to  hold  fast  to  most 
of  their  land,  but  that  is  about  all.  The 
army  was  struck  from  their  hands  by 
alien  powers.  Political  revolution  de- 
prived them  of  their  special  privileges  in 
the  Prussian  state.  In  vain  does  Re- 
ventlow  cry  out  against  "international 
capitalism"  and  "the  Jews,"  as  the 
enemies  of  good  old  patriotism :  the  elec- 
tion returns  are  against  him.  Reaction 
may  come,  probably  will  come,  but  will 
it  tear  down  factories,  close  banks,  dis- 
mantle ships,  and  give  to  land  its  ancient 
predominance  once  more.f*  When  the 
sea  yields  up  its  dead  and  Henry  VIII 
rules  in  England  again. 

IV 

"Ah!"  Junker,  communist,  socialist, 
and  Christian  pacifist  will  say,  "for  the 
feudal  directors  we  have  only  substituted 
a  far  more  belligerent  class — capitalists 
armed  with  guns  and  gas  and  search- 
ing feverishly  for  markets,  everywhere 
spreading  little  wars  in  their  train,  killing 
brown  and  black  men  with  a  light  heart 
(by  proxy)."  Let  us  concede  all  that  is 
valid  in  this  argument.  No  greater 
delusion  has  ever  plagued  mankind  than 
the  theory  promulgated  by  Cobden  and 
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Spencer — that  trade  is  pacific,  that 
capitalism  substitutes  the  peaceful  ex- 
change of  commodities  for  the  ruin- 
ous exchange  of  hostilities.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  rivalry  of  German, 
British,  and  French  capitalism  over  mar- 
kets and  raw  materials  was  a  powerful, 
if  not  a  preponderant,  force  in  bring- 
ing to  pass  the  World  War.  Not  with- 
out warrant  did  a  Prussian  Junker  re- 
cently say,  in  a  tone  of  dry  and  resigned 
bitterness,  "Two  of  my  boys  lie  dead  on 
the  battlefields  of  a  war  fought  to  decide 
whether  German  or  British  cotton 
spinners  are  to  sell  loin  cloths  to  Hereros 
and  Senegambians."  Did  not  French 
capitalism  provide  Russia  the  money 
which  built  her  strategic  railways, 
equipped  her  armies,  suppressed  her 
revolutions,  and  enabled  her  to  plunge 
headlong  into  the  World  War?  Did  not 
British  capitalism  assist  in  the  same 
belligerent  enterprise?  Ironic  as  it  is, 
Austrian  and  German  bankers  helped  to 
float  the  great  Russian  loans  of  1905-6 
which  made  St.  Petersburg  safe  for 
autocracy  and  prepared  for  the  drive  on 
the  Straits!  It  is  just  such  incidents 
which  cause  pacifists  to  cry  out,  "Capi- 
talism; there  is  the  enemy!" 

But  the  capitalist  system  itself  is  in 
process  of  transformation.  The  process 
had  begun  long  before  1914,  and  the 
great  cataclysm  accelerated  it.  In  the 
early  days  of  capitalism  the  master  of 
each  concern  extended  his  operations  by 
means  of  profits  and  savings,  supple- 
mented occasionally  by  loans  from  local 
bankers.  With  the  formation  of  na- 
tional trusts  and  cartels,  this  localism  in 
finance  broke  down;  great  enterprises 
called  for  great  financing. 

In  time,  therefore,  sovereignty  in  in- 
dustry passed  from  operators  and  from 
stockholders'  meetings  to  directors  of 
great  capital  accumulations.  Now,  while 
industries  are  national,  protected  by  na- 
tional tariffs  and  promoted  by  national 
bayonets,  capital  is  international;  it 
rests  upon  a  universal  standard  which  is 
gold  and,  unless  controlled  for  national- 
ist purposes  by  politicians,  is  indifferent 


to  boundaries  and  flags;  it  flows  where 
interest  rates  are  high,  considering  se- 
curity. Moreover,  international  cap- 
italism, to  protect  itself,  must  form 
unions  among  competitors  in  different 
countries;  German  and  French  steel  and 
chemical  financiers  shook  hands  across 
the  Rhine  almost  before  the  thunder  of 
the  guns  had  died  away.  International 
capitalism  was  well  under  way  in  1914; 
the  War  seems  to  have  assured  its  ul- 
timate supremacy  over  national  capital- 
ism, just  as  the  supremacy  of  finance 
over  industry  was  assured  by  an  inevi- 
table economic  evolution  from  competi- 
tive to  associated  enterprise. 

All  the  governments  of  Europe,  except 
that  of  Russia,  now  owe  their  stability 
to  international  finance.  If  nothing 
else,  debts  and  reparation  claims  tie 
them  together  in  a  single  economic 
brotherhood.  It  is  owing  to  loans  floated 
in  England  and  America  and  neutral 
countries  enriched  by  the  War  that  the 
German  government  is  able  to  pay  its 
reparation  bills,  finance  enterprises,  and 
recover  its  power  at  the  council  table. 
From  loans  effected  under  the  League  of 
Nations,  both  Austria  and  Hungary  se- 
cured funds  for  their  rehabilitation.  Al- 
bania is  held  upright  by  Italian  finance, 
and  Italian  finance  is  supported  in  New 
York.  Poland  was  saved  from  a  crash 
in  1927  by  the  big  American  loan  and 
her  finances  are  under  American  super- 
vision; how  far  the  dictatorship  of  Pil- 
sudski  extends  is  a  matter  of  humorous 
comment  on  the  Berlin  bourse.  On  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  the  follow- 
ing European  countries  are  listed  as 
bonded  debtors :  Austria,  Belgium,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Irish 
Free  State,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  and  Jugoslavia.  To  this  calen- 
dar must  be  added  states  such  as  Bavaria, 
cities  such  as  Bordeaux  and  Budapest, 
and  semi-public  concerns  such  as  the 
German  Central  Agricultural  Bank. 
Hard-headed  American  capitalists  help 
to  finance  the  Socialist  city  of  Vienna  in 
the  extension  of  its  municipal  ownership 
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program.  Of  course  the  advertisements 
of  the  bonds  in  the  financial  columns  of 
the  Xew  York  papers  do  not  tell  inves- 
tors that  they  must  depend  on  the  faith 
of  red  officials;  but  Socialist  papers  in 
the  Austrian  capital  rejoice  in  the  par- 
tial emancipation  they  enjoy  from  local 
bankers.  Perhaps  American  travelers 
and  singers  carrying  dollars  abroad  can 
meet  the  interest  and  the  amortization 
installments! 

In  its  minute  filiations,  the  plexure  of 
international  finance  is  simply  appalling; 
only  one  vrho  spends  days  over  the 
financial  colimms  of  the  European  papers 
can  form  even  an  outline  image  of  its 
ramifications.  Take  for  example  the 
issue  of  the  J^ossische  Zeiiiing  for  August 
:29,  19'-28,  just  one  fiying  leaf  from  the 
blinding  shovrer  in  the  Valhalla  of  Inter- 
national Finance.  Tucked  away  in  a 
corner  is  a  note  on  the  talking  machine 
and  record  industry.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  relations  between  the  Lindstroem- 
Coliunbia,  Polyphone-Brunswick  enter- 
prises. German  mterests  in  the  British 
Cohunbia  Company  have  been  widened 
by  the  acquisition  of  two  smaUer  German 
concerns,  among  the  oldest  in  the  field. 
The  Homophone  Company  and  the 
Xigrolit-Werke  Company  have  gone 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  English  con- 
cern. Furthermore,  the  English  group, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Duophone 
Company,  have  acquired  the  Yox-Schah- 
platten-  und  Sprechmaschinen  A.-G, 
of  Berlin.  A  third  great  group  of 
world-wide  operations,  the  American 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  has 
won  participation  in  the  German  Elec- 
trola  Company.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  talking  machine  interests  look 
abroad  also;  their  business  has  experi- 
enced an  exr'craordinary  advance  since 
1919.  They  have  acquired  a  major 
control  in  the  Xipponophone  Company 
organized  in  Japan  and  have  extended 
their  operations  by  buying  into  other 
national  enterprises.  These  transac- 
tions have,  among  other  purposes,  the 
design  of  escaping  nationalistic  protec- 
tive   duties    imposed    for    maintenance 


of  ''infant  industries."  "^Miat  becomes 
then  of  patriotic  tariS's  to  uphold  na- 
tional rights  and  honors?  Where  are 
the  people  who  solemnly  resolved  in  the 
great  days  to  hear  no  German,  English, 
French,  or  Italian  music  respectively, 
according  to  flags  and  drums?  \Miat 
win  the  masters  of  these  industries  and 
the  investors  df  they  have  any  voice)  say 
about  a  rupture  of  peaceful  relations  for 
the  purpose  of  re-consecrating  our  viril- 
ity in  the  trenches  or  winning  a  piece  of 
Basutoland  or  a  volcanic  peak  in  the 
Pacific?  If  such  is  the  state  of  the 
talking-machine  industrv%  the  reader 
may  imagine  for  himself  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  other  enterprises  more  heavily 
capitalized  and  better  known  to  in- 
vestors. 

Besides  the  interweaving  of  ties  among 
international  investors  in  the  same  in- 
dustries, there  is  going  on  a  complicated 
interweavuig  of  industries  themselves 
through  investment  trusts,  American, 
British,  and  Continental,  which  widely 
diversify  their  investments  as  against 
the  securities  they  issue.  From  day  to 
day,  British  and  Continental  papers  tell 
of  new  enterprises  in  this  field  of  net- 
work creation.  Take  a  single  example — 
also  from  the  Vossische  Zeiiung.  X'ot 
long  ago  the  Frankfort-Berlin  banking 
house  of  Lazard,  Speyer,  Ehissen,  and 
Company  annoimced  that,  in  connection 
with  Dutch,  Swiss,  X'ew  York,  and 
Chicago  bankers,  it  had  formed  a  new 
investment  trust  to  finance  commercial 
and  industrial  undertakings,  to  acqmre, 
underwrite,  hold  and  seU  securities  in 
such  concerns.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
stated  that  the  preferred  shares  with  a 
bonus  of  common  stock  would  be 
emitted  in  HoUand  and  that  a  consider- 
able participation  had  already  been 
secured  in  Germany,  England,  America, 
and  Switzerland. 

Perhaps  a  still  better  example  is  af- 
forded by  the  Financial  Trust  for  Trans- 
port and  Industrial  Undertakings  cen- 
tered in  Brussels  and  announced  in 
October  of  1958.  This  concern,  widely 
international  in  character,  is  to  operate 
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in  public  utility,  manufacturing,  and 
distributing  fields.  The  American  end 
is  represented  by  the  collaboration  of  the 
Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company,  the 
International  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  other  financial  corporations  of 
great  strength.  Among  the  countries 
included  in  its  range  are  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Spain.  The  cities  represented  by 
one  or  more  banking  houses  are  Brussels, 
Zurich,  Madrid,  New  York,  Berlin,  Bar- 
celona, Paris,  London,  Amsterdam,  Mi- 
lan, Bilbao,  Budapest,  and  Hamburg: 
and  the  branches  of  the  banking  houses 
participating  in  the  incorporation  spread 
like  a  railway  network  from  the  far 
Danube  Valley  across  Europe  to  the 
borders  of  the  Pacific.  Stocks  are  to  be 
issued  and  sold  on  the  market  of  inter- 
national capitalism.  One  might  well 
ask  how  ^MJr.  Coolidge  and  Mr.  \Yilbur, 
who  propose  to  protect  the  American 
dollar  wherever  it  is  invested  and  en- 
dangered, will  be  able  to  dissect  the 
said  dollar  from  this  complex  and  direct 
the  navy  and  the  marines  immediately 
upon  its  locus.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
will  the  company  in  question  discover 
the  right  government  to  be  chosen  to  do 
the  protecting?  Indeed  the  dollar,  franc, 
mark,  pound,  lira,  pengo,  belga,  krone, 
guilder,  peseta,  and  zloty  patriots  of 
many  countries  will  be  perplexed  in 
chosing  their  side  of  the  next  war  for 
participation  and  propaganda.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  the  alignment  they  can 
make  in  harmony  with  their  interests 
and  the  form  of  the  m\i:h  which  will  be 
necessary-  for  the  populace  that  is  to 
fight  and  pay  for  the  rescue. 

If  attention  is  directed  from  industries 
and  banking  houses  to  the  economy  of 
individual  nations,  the  criss-crossing 
of  international  investments  is  equally 
striking.  Recently  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce  in  Poland  lifted 
the  curtain  on  a  part  of  that  country — 
the  sections  formerly  i)elonging  to  Russia 
and  Austria — by  publishing  a  report  on 
alien  holdings.     Of  8.50  chartered  stock 


companies,  at  least  183,  representing  all 
important  industries,  were  either  con- 
trolled by  foreign  capital  or  were  financed 
in  part  from  abroad.  Among  the  coun- 
tries thus  participating  in  Pohsh  enter- 
prises were  France  (with  the  heaviest 
investments),  Austria,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  England,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  Pol- 
ish economy  was  being  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  the  huge  government  loan 
floated  in  America  the  year  previous, 
a  part  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to 
things  more  substantial  than  gunpow- 
der. In  the  sugar  industry^  English 
capital  was  particularly  active;  in  oil  and 
coal,  French  capital  enjoyed  preemi- 
nence; in  certain  iron  industries,  Ameri- 
can interests  were  steadly  advancing;  in 
textiles,  especially  of  the  Lodz  district, 
Italian  capital,  operating  through  the 
Milan  Banca  Commerciale,  held  a  re- 
spectable position.  "We  gladly  recog- 
nize," writes  a  competent  German  spe- 
cialist, "that  Poland  will  orient  herself 
to  the  West,  will  draw  a  sharp  line 
against  the  half -Asiatic  East,  feels  her- 
self completely  European,  and  presents 
the  claim  to  be  measured  by  European 
standards." 

It  is  not  only  governments  and  indus- 
tries that  stand  on  international  founda- 
tions. Even  currency  systems,  such  as 
they  are,  rest  not  alone  on  national  gold 
reserves.  The  services  of  the  House  of 
Morgan  in  saving  and  stabilizing  the 
French  franc  are  so  well  known  as  to  call 
for  no  comment.  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  German  mark,  bonds  sold  in 
England,  France,  Holland,  the  United 
States,  and  ever\'  other  cajntalistic 
country  played  a  determining  role. 
Poland's  zloty  was  kept  from  almost 
total  loss,  at  least  temporarily,  by  the 
huge  American  financing.  Italy's  lira  is 
buoyed  up  by  foreign  loans,  the  I'nited 
States  participating.  In  August,  lO'^S, 
J.  P.  ]\Iorgan  and  Company  announced 
that  "in  association  with  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  New  York  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  they  have  arranged 
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a  private  credit  for  the  Bank  of  Spain 
in  connection  with  the  latter's  plans 
for  regulating  Spanish  exchange."  The 
peseta  of  the  land  from  which  Columbus 
sailed  is  to  be  saved  by  gold  from  the 
land  he  discovered.  Again,  to  recall 
history  almost  ancient,  an  American 
banking  group,  headed  by  Morgan, 
helped  Belgium  to  put  her  currency  on  a 
solid  basis  in  1926.  Indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  a  single  recent  re- 
habilitation, outside  of  Russia,  which  has 
not  had  the  assistance  of  international 
bankers,  public  and  private,  including 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  of  the  United 
States.  When  England  returned  to  the 
gold  standard  in  1925,  an  American 
group  advanced  a  huge  credit  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York 
made  millions  available  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  ease  the  strain.  What 
America  and  England  could  do  to  the 
mark,  the  franc,  the  lira,  or  the  dinar  on 
the  morning  after  a  new  outbreak  of  war 
is  terrible  to  contemplate.  The  Japa- 
nese yen  would  not  be  worth  even  thirty 
cents  if  the  American  silk  market  were 
closed  for  a  month. 

Another  significant  feature  of  this 
international  finance  structure  is  the 
re-insurance  or  cross-investment  practice 
now  followed  by  various  nationals — a 
feature  that  can  be  traced  in  an  article 
by  Dr.  Gerhart  Luetkens,  formerly  of 
the  German  consulate  in  New  York,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Die  Gesellschaft.  Capi- 
talists do  not  like  to  put  all  their  eggs 
in  the  same  basket  and  they  feel  more 
secure  when  strong  governments  stand 
behind  investors.  As  Dr.  Luetkens 
shows,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
foreign  bonds  floated  in  the  United 
States  are  quicldy  transferred  to  Europe 
and  re-sold.  All  German  dollar  issues 
brought  out  in  America  are  freely  circu- 
lated in  Germany.  Why?  For  what 
reason  do  Germans  pay  commissions  to 
American  bankers  and  then  buy  their 
own  bonds  back  at  a  premium  .^^  It  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  United  States 
government  has  a  reputation  for  solidity; 
it  is  known  to  support  its  investors  with 


vigor  and  understanding;  it  would- prob- 
ably insist  on  placing  the  debt  services 
of  American  loans  ahead  of  reparation 
payments  if  a  crisis  should  arise.  Hence 
German  capitalists  feel  more  secure  with 
German  dollar  bonds  in  their  strong 
boxes  than  with  domestic  issues.  Even 
the  directors  of  a  social  revolution  in  the 
Fatherland  would  be  more  careful  about 
repudiating  American  paper  than  spong- 
ing domestic  obligations.  All  through 
the  network  of  international  finance  run 
the  threads  of  re-insurance  investing. 

Conceding  that  the  closer  interna- 
tionalization of  capitalism  is  an  indis- 
putable change  which  is  not  just  more  of 
the  same  thing,  does  it  make  for  war  or 
peace  .f^  No  one  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion categorically,  of  course,  but  one 
thing  seems  clear:  international  bankers 
can  stop  war,  and  enlightened  self- 
interest  appears  to  recommend  peace  to 
them  as  the  safest  policy  in  the  long  run. 
Europe  cannot  fight  long  without  Amer- 
ican credit;  it  saved  the  Allies  in  1917, 
and  saved  Germany  later.  The  almost 
dead  certainty  that  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  substantial  things,  will 
throw  her  sword  into  the  scales  if  hostil- 
ities open  again,  gives  pause  to  the 
boldest  of  war-makers. 

No  doubt  capitalists,  on  the  whole, 
make  money  out  of  wars — lending  money 
and  selling  munitions  to  belligerents.  At 
the  same  time  they  also  make  money  out 
of  industry  and  commerce ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  advertisements  of  current  issues 
that  an  increasing  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
financing  of  productive  enterprises — util- 
ities, railways,  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
turing. Again  and  again  we  are  informed 
by  the  bankers  that  loans  are  earmarked 
for  specific  undertakings  which,  unlike 
armaments,  will  increase  not  diminish 
the  wealth  of  the  beneficiary  and  hence 
the  security  of  the  investor.  For  exam- 
ple, between  January  1,  1914,  and  Janu- 
ary 1,  1928,  more  than  $700,000,000  of 
American  money  went  into  foreign 
utilities  alone — an  essential  feature  of 
European  state  socialism,  Austria,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
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Spain,  and  Great  Britain  being  among 
the  heavy  European  borrowers  for  this 
purpose.  Will  any  banker  in  his  right 
mind  prefer  to  unload  on  his  customers 
bonds  issued  to  finance  national  senti- 
ments of  hatred  and  revenge  rather  than 
securities  representing  the  increase  of 
national  wealth?  Mad  things  are  done 
in  this  world,  but  is  mankind  mad  all  the 
time?  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  that 
international  finance  makes  for  peace  is 
the  rage  of  nationalists  and  communists 
alike  against  its  operations  and  continual 
gro^-th. 

To  this  line  of  argument  doubting 
Thomas  may  well  reply  that  we  had 
international  capitalism  before  1914  and 
that  optimists  were  then  demonstrating 
by  mathematics  how  ruinous  war  would 
be  to  all  parties  involved  in  its  iron 
process.  Except  for  the  old  story  about 
the  two  pigs  and  socialism,  there  was  no 
yarn  more  familiar  than  the  "wise 
crack"  that,  in  case  of  a  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  each 
l)elligerent  would  destroy  the  property 
of  the  other  within  its  borders,  thus 
wrecking  its  opponent.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  such  pious  hopes  war  came  and  inter- 
national finance  did  not  prevent  it.  And 
bankers  made  more  money  than  ever  by 
floating  loans  and  skimming  the  cream 
from  war  profits — what  was  lost  on  the 
bananas  was  recouped  on  the  peanuts. 
By  inflation  Germany  repudiated  nearly 
all  of  her  internal  debt,  but  German 
banks  still  flourish.  France  did  likewise, 
within  more  respectable  limits;  to-day 
France  is  looking  for  safe  places  to  invest 
her  surplus  savings.  Inflation  in  Italy 
also  sponged  a  large  part  of  the  domestic 
debt;  Italy  has  millions  to  risk  in  dubious 
undertakings  in  Albania.  So  the  cau- 
tious may  conclude  that  international 
finance  may  work  for  war  or  peace — play 
both  ends  against  the  middle,  coming  out 
of  ever}'  conflict  with  bigger  and  better 
profits.  Still  it  is  not  wholly  chimerical 
to  conclude  that  international  finance,  a 
bit  more  enlightened  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  twenty  years,  is  perhaps  the 
best  hop>e  for  peace  now  on  the  horizon. 


The  Pan-European  movement  gathers 
momentum  from  the  drive  of  the  eco- 
nomic machine,  in  fact  can  make  no 
headway  otherwise,  and  it  will  inevitably 
broaden  its  sweep  as  it  spreads  to  the 
borders  of  its  own  underlying  reality. 


More  closely  related  to  this  conclusion 
than  may  appear  at  first  thought  is  an- 
other suggestion:  Bolshevism  has  put  a 
new  face  on  the  potentiality  of  war,  for 
international  capitalism  at  all  events. 
Itself  a  war  phenomenon — the  frightful 
outcome  of  the  cruelty  and  desperation 
of  mass  slaughter — a  volcanic  upthrust 
of  undermen  who  suff'er  in  the  slime  and 
blood  of  the  trenches  while  directors 
sleep  in  soft  beds  at  night  and  sit  by 
warm  fires  by  day — the  full  release  of 
death  agony — Bolshevism  waits  around 
the  corner  for  gentlemen  who  light- 
heartedly  put  the  torch  to  modern  civili- 
zation.^ True  enough,  as  a  practical  work- 
ing scheme,  it  now  declines  in  influence, 
but  as  in  physics  or  chemistry  the  same 
conditions  produce  the  same  results,  so 
in  political  science  a  repetition  of  identi- 
cal desperation  will  revive  the  psychol- 
ogy of  Bolshevism.  Terrible  as  are  its 
manifestations,  for  comfortable  people 
at  least,  it  is  not  much  worse  than  the 
medicine  which  war  serves  out  at  the 
front  where  thousands  are  torn  and 
burned  to  death  every  hour.  Bolshe- 
vism has  not  disappeared;  the  flaming 
example  of  1917  still  illuminates  the 
eastern  sky. 

By  an  ocular  illustration,  Bolshevism 
revealed  the  possibilities  of  minority 
action.  First,  it  showed  that  a  small 
but  determined  body  of  soldiers  and 
workingmen,  armed  with  rifles  and 
machine  guns,  could  overturn  the  en- 
gines of  state  and  all  its  fine  pageantry. 
Second,  it  proved  that  conscription, 
though  more  "democratic"  than  volun- 
teerism,  draws  disaffection  into  the  army 
and  that  despite  iron  disci]>line  the  virus 

1  Ki(ierl«^n-Wachtrr  and  Grey  wf-re  dimly  aware  of  this 
peril  before  1914  but  they  did  not  visualixe  its  terrible 
realities. 
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of  revolt  spreads  with  desperation  and 
defeat — which  must  come  to  one  side  or 
the  other  or  both  in  every  great  conflict. 
Third,  it  estabhshed  the  fact  that  reso- 
lute strikes  by  a  few  thousand  workmen 
in  strategic  industries  can  cripple  hope- 
lessly the  whole  war  machine,  thus  vest- 
ing in  the  hands  of  persons  likely  to  be 
affected  by  discontent  a  power  over  the 
state  greater  than  that  of  soft-handed 
bankers.  Fourth,  it  demonstrated  that 
the  wall  of  fire  separating  belligerents 
can  be  penetrated  by  revolutionary 
propaganda  capable  of  making  explo- 
sions transcending  all  ethical  calcula- 
tions. After  November,  1917,  the  gov- 
ernments of  France,  England,  Italy,  and 
America  were  profoundly  disturbed  by 
"the  labor  situation,"  which  grew  worse 
rather  than  better  with  the  dragging 
months  of  war.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  where  labor  leaders  are  also 
bankers,  gentlemen  who  "had  taken  no 
sass  from  walking  delegates"  gave  a 
thought  to  personnel  work,  until  the 
armed  conflict  was  over. 

Deep  graven  in  the  pages  of  history 
are  the  deeds  of  the  Russian  revolution- 
aries; researches  of  the  adding-machine 
school  cannot  erase  them.  No  less  cer- 
tain is  the  fact  that  Bolshevik  leaders 
and  philosophers  (who  may  be  prophets 
or  madmen)  confidently  believe  that 
another  war  is  being  prepared  this  mo- 
ment and  confidently  expect  that  it  will 
complete  the  cycle  begun  in  1917  by 
bringing  about  a  proletarian  revolution 
in  all  the  other  countries.  "A  war  of 
the  imperialists  against  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  only  probable,  but  inevitable," 
writes  Trotsky  {The  Real  Situation  in 
Russia,  pp.  140-171).  ...  "It  is  per- 
fectly clear  now  that  imperial  Eng- 
land ...  is  preparing  a  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  having  a  'moral  mandate' 
from  the  bourgeoisie  of  several  other 
countries.  .  .  .  If  the  years  1923-25  were 
years  of  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  a  series  of  bourgeois  states,  the  period 
beginning  now  will  be  a  period  of  rup- 
ture. .  .  .  We  must  get  ready  for  war 
immediately,  not  folding  our  hands  for 


a  single  instant.  .  .  .  Socialist  revolu- 
tions will  develop  without  new  wars. 
But  new  wars  will  inevitably  lead  to  so- 
cialist revolutions." 

Although  Trotsky  is  in  exile,  his  Bol- 
shevik foes  in  the  government  have  not 
reduced  the  army;  neither  have  they 
ceased  to  count  on  the  potentialities  of 
war.  Indeed,  a  large  school  of  Bol- 
shevik thinkers,  including  representa- 
tives from  the  Trotsky  and  the  Stalin 
wings,  frankly  declare  that  another  world 
war  leading  to  general  revolution  is  far 
more  likely  than  the  success  of  a  com- 
munist experiment  in  Russia.  Even 
discounting  such  prophecies,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  single  rifle  shot  may  lead 
to  a  prolonged  struggle,  ending  in  the 
dislocation  of  the  whole  structure  of  in- 
ternational capitalism.  That  is  why  ex- 
treme nationalists  in  Germany  can  agree 
with  extreme  communists  in  calling  in- 
ternational capitalism  their  enemy  and  in 
striving  to  produce  a  crisis  for  that  Levia- 
than, each  hoping  to  wrest  the  bombs 
from  the  other  on  the  morning  after, 
when  the  contest  begins  on  the  ruins. 
Bolshevism  is  a  new  force  in  the  war  and 
peace  game — of  dreadful  potentiality. 

VI 

Finally,  among  the  new  things,  there 
is  the  League  of  Nations.  The  gods  on 
our  intellectual  Olympus  will  begin  to 
laugh-  -and  not  without  cause.  "Is  not 
the  League  a  coalition  of  capitalist 
powers  holding  down  the  vanquished 
and  dividing  the  spoils.^"  it  is  asked  in 
one  quarter.  "Has  not  the  League 
avoided  every  great  issue  or  failed  to 
meet  it.^"  runs  the  inquiry  in  another. 
Let  every  indictment  of  the  League  be 
conceded.  But  there  it  stands,  what- 
ever it  is,  a  novel  structure  in  interna- 
tional relations.  Sessions  of  the  As- 
sembly are  automatically  held  annually; 
in  this  congress  the  small  nations  with 
nothing  to  hope  from  conquest  can  vent 
their  grievances  against  the  great  powers 
in  front  of  a  sounding  board  that  sends 
voices   to  the   uttermost   parts   of  the 
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earth.  Public  opinion  may  be  a  phantom, 
but  when  masses  must  be  mobilized  for 
any  enterprise  their  ideas  cannot  be 
entirely  ignored.  Sessions  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  held  more  frequently  and  must  be 
held  once  a  year.  In  that  somewhat 
rarefied  atmosphere,  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  must  meet  face  to  face. 
Before  this  body  must  come,  either 
officially  or  informally,  all  questions 
raising  the  specter  of  war. 

If  we  assume  that  the  pledges  of  the 
powers  in  the  League  Covenant  and  the 
Locarno  treaties  are  lies  (and  in  view  of 
what  went  on  before  1914  they  may  be), 
still  the  existence  of  the  League  makes 
more  liable  to  exposure,  and  hence  more 
difficult,  such  subterfuges,  evasions,  and 
double-dealing  as  those  which  eventu- 
ated in  the  World  War.  As  ^I.Fabre- 
Luce  suggests,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  power  could  now  with  impunity  use 
a  mere  incident  like  a  frontier  collision 
or  an  individual  attentat  to  cover  pro- 
found ambitions  and  produce  a  world 
war,  without  giving  a  thought  to  the 
potentialities  inherent  in  the  League  and 
the  pubUc  opinion  which  supports  it. 
Of  course,  as  he  says  also,  the  beUigerent 
governments  of  the  world  may  develop  a 
new  technic  of  propaganda  adapted  to 
the  League  requirements,  but  the  process 
will  not  be  so  easy  as  it  was  before  1914. 

The  League  stands  as  an  institution; 
it  is  committed  to  conciliation  as  a 
policy;  its  members  incur  possible  penal- 


ties if  they  ignore  its  stipulations.  If 
the  powers  distrust  it,  they  are,  never- 
theless, compelled  to  work  with  it.  If 
they  pursue  their  mterests  as  of  old,  they 
are  aware  that  they  must  conduct  their 
diplomacy  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  League 
which  is  not  so  belligerent  as  the  lan- 
guage of  national  prestige;  and  they 
recognize  the  fact,  even  the  German 
govermnent  notwithstanding  the  Silesian 
partition  business,  that  they  might  be 
worse  off  without  it  and  less  secure.  The 
League  is  world-wide  in  its  reach.  The 
nations  outside  its  membership  are  really 
within  its  influence  and  must  co-operate 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  Even  the 
United  States  is  a  member  in  spite  of 
its  m\i:h  of  isolation.  As  an  economic 
power,  seen  or  unseen,  present  at  every 
council  table,  as  a  signatory  of  the 
Kellogg  peace  treaty  (^assuming  ratifica- 
tion), and  as  a  master  stake-holder  in 
every  play,  the  L'nited  States  is  in  the 
League  and  it  matters  little  whether  or 
not  its  adhesion  is  indicated  by  parch- 
ment and  seals.  True,  formal  absten- 
tion makes  negotiations  more  tedious 
and  oblique,  but  it  merely  delays  Amer- 
ican answers  and  decisions.  If  the 
League  is  a  joke,  it  is  a  joke  hated  by  all 
frantic  nationalists  who  love  wars  and 
by  all  those  Bolsheviks  who  hope  to 
conquer  mankind  in  the  next  world  war. 
M.  Jules  Cambon  is  wrong  when  he 
says:  ^' Rie?i  de  pro}ond  n'est  change 
dejpuis  la  guerre.''' 


SUCCESS;  AND  HOW  IT  COMES 

A     STORY 
BY  KONRAD  BERCOVICI 


WHEN  I  retired,  after  being  very 
ill  for  six  months,  from  busi- 
ness, the  trade  gave  me  a  grand 
banquet  at  the  Wald-Astoria,  and  every- 
body was  there — the  judge,  the  Con- 
gressman, and  members  of  my  lodge 
with  their  families.  While  the  coffee 
was  getting  cold  on  the  table  the  rabbi 
got  up  and  made  a  long  speech  praising 
me  as  if  I  was  already  dead.  Such  nice 
things  he  said  about  me !  I  didn't  know 
myself  what  a  fine  fellow  I  was.  Then 
other  people  got  up  and  said  things  to  my 
face  that  weren't  true,  and  I  knew  the 
speakers  knew  they  weren't  true.  It's 
bad  enough  to  hear  bad  lies  about  you  told 
to  your  face,  but  good  lies  are  even  worse. 
Shame  is  worse  than  anger.  You  can  call 
a  man  to  court  for  spreading  bad  lies  but 
you  can  do  nothing  to  who  praises  you. 
And  the  more  I  listened  to  the 
speeches,  the  more  I  believed  they 
talked  about  somebody  else.  I  turned 
around  to  look  at  my  wife  and  at  my 
daughter  and  my  friends,  expecting 
they  should  get  red  in  the  face  for  shame. 
But  they  like  it  and  look  at  me  as  if  they 
have  seen  for  the  first  time.  Samuelson, 
my  partner,  gets  up  and  says  I  was  an 
angel.  And  I  think  of  how  many  times 
I  have  not  been  an  angel ! 

Who  can  be  an  angel  in  business  and 
make  money  .^^  You  got  to  watch  every- 
body's mistake  and  make  money  out  of 
it.  For  that  is  business.  So  I  tell  my- 
self, "Samuelson,  when  you  retire  from 
business,  you  expect  me  to  tell  that  you 
was  an  angel!  But  I  won't."  Samuel- 
son    and    Lhevine    angels!     Angels    in 


business.  If  we  had  been  angels  there 
would  have  been  no  banquet  and  no 
speeches  and  we  would  have  been  in  a 
pauper's  home  long  ago. 

You  know  how  it  is !  When  a  man  has 
been  sick  for  a  little  while,  away  from 
business,  he  has  done  a  little  plain 
thinking.  You  know  how  it  is !  Every- 
thing is  different.  You  ask  yourself, 
"What  is  it  all  about.?"  Maybe  you 
will  die  to-morrow!  So  you  want  to 
know  what  kind  of  mistakes  you  made, 
and  should  know  how  to  act  if  you  don't 
die.  Of  course,  most  people  forget  all 
about  it  when  they  get  well  again.  I 
didn't.  And  I  know  I  had  made  plenty 
of  mistakes.  Now  I  have  enough 
money,  so  I  retire  to  live  quietly. 

When  everybody  has  said  everything, 
Friedman,  the  Grand  Master  of  my 
lodge,  called  upon  me  to  speak,  and  to 
tell  the  younger  members  of  my  lodge 
the  secret  of  my  success.  But  I  could 
not  say  a  word.  So  they  applauded  and 
applauded.  For  this  is  how  it  is.  When 
you  make  a  nice  speech  they  applaud 
because  you  are  a  capable  man  and  be- 
cause you  have  made  a  nice  speech;  but 
when  you  can't  say  a  word  they  applaud 
because  you  are  so  modest,  so  simple, 
like  a  real  great  man. 

The  wife  pulled  at  my  coat.  Samuel- 
son  had  delivered  a  speech.  Friedman 
had  spoken.  In  short,  everybody.  Why 
shouldn't  I  deliver  an  even  greater 
speech!  She  was  ashamed  of  me. 
When  everybody  was  silent  again,  and 
the  wife  pulled  and  pulled  at  my  coat, 
I  said  like  this : 
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"The  Talmud  says,  'Nothing  in  tlie 
world  is  worse  than  a  nagging  wife.' " 

Everybody  apjjlauds,  laughs,  and 
looks  at  iny  wife.  I  took  one  look  at  her 
myself  and  I  knew  what  I  will  get 
when  I  come  home.  So  I  said,  *'I  am 
not  speaking  of  my  wife  but  of  some- 
body else's."  And  so  everybody  laughs 
again.  They  were  ready  to  laugh  at 
everything  just  then. 

"The  (Jrand  Master,"  I  said,  "has 
asked  me  to  tell  the  story,  the  secret,  of 
my  success  to  the  young  peoj)le.  The 
old  people,  he  thinks,  know  already  the 
secret.  Proof — here  they  are  all  suc- 
cessful. The  story  of  my  success  I 
can't  tell,  and  the  secret  of  it  I  don't 
know;  because  it's  a  great  secret  to  my- 
self. Rut  I  know  the  secret  of  success  of 
another  man,  and  it  is  of  his  wife  that  I 
spoke  when  I  said,  'The  Talmud  says, 
"Nothing  in  the  world  is  worse  than  a 
nagging  wife."  ' 

"Rut  the  Talmud  knew  nothing  about 
business,  and  especially  about  business 
in  this  country.  And  so  the  Tahnud 
has  made  mistakes  and  didn't  know  how 
a  nagging  wife  can  help  a  man  in  busi- 
ness. I  wouldn't  mention  names,  l)ut  I 
will  tell  the  story  of  a  certain  manu- 
facturer of  jewelry,  novelties,  who  is 
a  well-known  man  in  this  commu- 
nity, whom  everybody  here  knows.  1 
wouldn't  tell  his  name;  for  I  don't  like  to 
mention  people's  names  when  they  are 
not  present.  15ut  he  is  a  resjx'cted  man, 
rated  A-one  in  Hradstreet,  and  his  note 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  as 
good  as  gold. 

"This  man,  Ra])haclson,  let's  call 
him,  who  is  now  the  firm  called  Raph- 
aelson  &  Company,  had  a  nagging  wife. 
He  had  brought  her  with  him  from 
Russia.  When  he  got  married  to  her 
twenty-five  years  ago,  people  had  already 
told  him  that  her  mother  was  a  nagging 
wife.  She  was  not  beautiful  and  not 
very  young.  Hut  her  ^/ar/a//,  her  dowry, 
was  enough  to  buy  two  tickets  to  Amer- 
ica. And  other  girls,  young  and  beauti- 
ful, who  did  not  have  nagging  mothers, 
did    not   ha\e   so   much    nddan,   and    he 


wanted  to  go  to  America  absolutely. 
So  he  married  Rifka — Rebecca  now — 
and  the  day  after  the  wedding  they  took 
their  four  bundles  and  the  feather  bed, 
and  sailed. 

"Pretty  soon  they  came  to  New  York 
and  he  got  for  himself  a  pushcart  with 
suspenders  and  notions  and  buttons  on 
Hester  Street  right  under  the  windows 
from  where  he  lived.  There  were  a 
hundred  pushcarts  in  that  street;  most 
of  us  have  started  that  way,  and  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  what  it  is.  The  stench 
from  the  garbage,  the  flies,  the  sun,  the 
rain,  the  wind,  and  the  noise,  and  the 
policeman — you  know  what  a  pushcart 
life  is.  And  Raphaelson  was  that  kind 
of  a  man  who  didn't  like  cold.  That 
kind  of  a  man  he  was,  he  didn't  like 
cold.  Nu,  could  you  say  anything  to 
him? — He  didn't  like  cold.  But  when 
winter  has  to  come  it  didn't  ask  him 
whether  it  should  come  or  not. 

"Business  wasn't  bad  and  expenses 
were  small,  and  anyhow  it  was  better  to 
be  outside  of  the  house,  even  in  the  cold, 
than  inside  with  Rifka,  his  wife,  who 
nagged  for  everything.  He  couldn't  do 
a  thing  she  should  say,  'All  right.' 
When  he  bought  a  new  lot  of  mer- 
chandise, she  would  drive  him  back  to 
the  jobber's  to  give  it  back.  When  he 
didn't  buy  she  cried  he  was  no  business 
man. 

"And  when  she  began  to  say  that  a 
thing  was  wrong,  she  mixed  up  every- 
thing that  he  had  done  since  he  was 
two  years  old.  And  so  he  stayed  outside 
till  midnight  every  night,  and  people 
thought  that  he  was  a  hard  worker,  that 
he  just  loved  to  stay  outside  in  the  cold 
wind  and  the  snow.  The  wholesaler 
gave  him  a  chance,  and  the  jobber  gave 
him  a  chance,  such  a  hard  worker,  and 
the  business  becomes  better  from  day  to 
<iay.  And  uoIxmIv  knows  that  Raph- 
aelson would  have  been  satisfied  not  to 
do  so  much  business  and  go  home  a  little 
like  the  other  people  who  had  nice  wives 
waiting  for  them  with  hot  glasses  of  tea 
and  warm  slippers,  and  a  nice  word. 

"After  two  years  Raphaelson  saved  up 
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two  thousand  dollars  his  wife  don't 
know  anything  about.  He  was  so  mad 
that  she  nagged  him  so  much  he  wouldn't 
give  her  the  pleasure  to  tell  her  that  he 
got  some  money  saved  up!  Anyhow, 
why  should  he? 

"After  a  little  while  there  was  a  big 
real-estate  boom  in  the  Bronx,  and  peo- 
ple that  had  a  little  money  bought  lots 
and  sold  them,  and  bought  lots  again  and 
sold  them  again.  People  just  got  crazy 
buying  and  selling.  So  Raphaelson 
listens  to  what  people  speak  on  Saturday 
at  the  synagogue  and  the  next  Saturday 
he  goes  out  to  the  Bronx  with  a  friend  of 
his,  a  man  from  his  own  toTVTi,  and  buys 
for  himself  eight  lots  for  two  thousand 
dollars  cash.  And  the  wife  don't  know 
nothing  about  it.  He  comes  home  from 
the  lawyer,  and  she  thinks  he  has  been  in 
the  synagogue  and  why  was  he  so  late 
and  it  is  terrible.  He  says  nothing,  for 
he  is  a  little  sorry  that  he  has  given 
away  the  money;  and  maybe  he  will  lose 
it  all  .  .  .  who  knows  .^ 

"It  got  to  be  very  cold,  and  so  Raph- 
aelson begins  to  think  if  he  gets  a 
little  profit  from  the  property  he  will  buy 
for  himseK  a  candy-store.  And  he  loves 
to  think  about  that  so  much,  he  sits  out- 
side later  than  ever.  It  keeps  him  warm. 
He  even  laughs  when  the  wife  nags.  So 
it  makes  her  more  angry.  Why  does  he 
laugh  .^ 

"A  candy-store  was  the  best  thing  on 
earth,  he  thinks.  You  could  keep  warm 
in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  it  was 
shady  inside .  When  there  are  no  custom- 
ers you  could  sit  down  quietly  and  read 
the  newspaper  and  see  what's  going  on  m 
the  world,  and  not  sit  outside  where  the 
wind  tears  the  paper  from  the  hands  and 
the  fingers  freeze,  and  the  eyes  become 
so  full  of  tears  you  cannot  see  the  letters. 
There  was  a  candy-store  across  the  street 
which  was  for  sale  for  three  thousand 
dollars.  Raphaelson  watched  it  and 
counted  the  customers  going  in,  and 
figured  and  figured  the  profits  when  he 
wiU  have  the  store. 

"But  it's  winter  yet.  And  nobody 
buys  lots.     So  slowly,  slowly,  Raphael- 


son  talks  to  his  wife  and  tells  her  that 
when  business  will  be  good  and  he  will 
make  a  little  money,  he  will  buy  a  candy- 
store. 

"May  be  the  wife  herself  had  thought 
about  a  candy-store!  For  a  pushcart 
was  no  business;  and  soon  there  will  be  a 
child.  But  when  Chaim  had  said  candy- 
store  she  jumped  up  in  the  air.  No 
candy-store !  *  A  candy-store  you  want ! ' 
She  would  not  have  a  candy-store  if  it 
was  given  to  her  for  nothing. 

"'A  candy-store!  No  candy-store  as 
long  as  I  am  alive ! ' 

"And  so  the  whole  winter  it  was  a 
great  party  in  Raphaelson's  home.  The 
minute  he  came  home  the  wife  began  to 
talk  about  candy-store.  If  he  wasn't 
satisfied  with  the  food  she  said  how  could 
it  be  good  when  he  wanted  a  candy-store.^ 
If  the  tea  was  cold  she  said  how  could  it 
be  warm  if  he  wanted  a  candy-store? 
And  if  business  wasn't  so  good  she  said  it 
was  so  because  his  head  was  not  at  the 
pushcart  no  more;  that  it  was  in  the  air 
instead  of  being  six  feet  underground. 

"When  spring  came  and  it  got  a  little 
warmer,  it  was  busy  again  in  real  estate. 
And  the  boom  in  the  Bronx  is  great. 
People  buy,  sell,  buy,  sell.  One  day  the 
president  of  the  congregation,  who  had 
made  lots  of  money  in  real  estate,  called 
Raphaelson  to  his  home  for  tea.  After 
the  Sabbath  was  over,  when  the  first 
star  had  come  out,  he  said  to  Raphaelson : 

"*How  about  your  lots  in  the  Bronx?' 
xAud  just  like  that,  without  much  words, 
he  says,  *I  know  what  you  paid  for  the 
parcels.  I  give  you  a  thousand  dollars' 
profit,  which  makes  three  thousand 
dollars  right  away,  cash  money.' 

"Raphaelson  gets  almost  crazy.  A 
thousand  dollars'  profit!  And  the  first 
words  he  wants  to  say  is,  *  Show  me  the 
cash,'  but  he  has  been  already  two  years 
in  this  country,  and  is  no  longer  such 
a  greenhorn.  And  so  he  says,  'Four 
thousand  dollars.     Not  a  penny  less.' 

"When  he  heard  his  own  voice  saying 
the  words,  he  almost  dropped  dead. 
How  could  he  have  said  four  thousand 
dollars  when  the  other  said  three ! 
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"Three  thousand,  two  hundred. 
Three  thousand,  three  hundred.  Three 
thousand,  five  hundred,  the  other  oflFers. 
Raphaelson  trembles,  but  he  says  four 
thousand  or  nothing.  And  so  he  goes 
home  covered  with  cold  sweat,  but  he 
won't  sell  for  less.  He  sits  at  the  push- 
cart but  he  sees  himself  the  owner  of  a 
candy-store.  May  be  he  can  buy  the 
candy-store  for  two  thousand,  five 
hundred ;  may  be  two  thousand.  He  got 
courage  now.  He  will  bargain.  He 
will  have  yet  money  in  the  bank  and 
everything!  What  a  clever  business 
man  he  was! 

"But  he  watches  the  door  and  hopes 
that  may  be  the  president  is  going  to 
come  to  his  home.  And  may  be  he  won't 
come !  May  be  the  whole  thing  was  only 
to  make  fun  of  him.  For  why  should 
they  give  him  three  thousand,  five 
hundred  dollars  for  lots  in  the  Bronx  .^ 
If  the  lots  were  so  good  why  had  the 
president  not  bought  them  before,  when 
he  has  bought  them.^^     So  he  thought. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
president  came.  Rif  ka  calls  her  husband, 
and  he  sits  down  with  the  president  at 
the  same  table  in  the  front  room,  and 
Raphaelson  stretches  out  his  legs  like  he 
was  a  great  man  already;  and  he  talks  to 
the  president  of  the  congregation  like 
they  were  both  presidents  and  he  was 
not  a  pushcart  peddler  and  the  other  a 
great  business  man. 

"'Well,  nu,'  the  president  says.  *So 
four  thousand  is  four  thousand,  and  let's 
shake  hands  on  that.  Here  is  a  hundred 
dollars  on  account.  And  on  Monday 
we  go  to  the  lawyer  to  settle  the  business 
and  you  get  the  money.  Raphaelson,' 
he  says,  'you  will  go  far  in  America. 
Yes,  you  will  go  far.' 

"Rifka,  Mrs.  Raphaelson,  stood  at  the 
door.  She  didn't  mix  in  when  two  men 
talked.  But  when  slic  heard  lots  in  the 
Bronx,  a  hundred  dollars  account,  four 
thousand  dollars,  she  takes  oft'  the  apron 
and  springs  in, '  What  is  it?  I,  too,  want 
to  know,     I  am  his  wife,  am  I  not.^' 

'"You  don't  know,  my  good  woman? 
Why,  your  husband  is  a  clever  Inisincss 


man  in  America.  He  pays  two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  lots  in  the  Bronx  last  fall, 
and  I  give  him  four  thousand  for  them 
to-day.  I  give  him  a  hundred  dollars  on 
account,  and  on  Monday  we  go  to  the 
lawyer  to  settle  the  business.' 

"'Two  thousand  dollars  he  has  in- 
vested and  I  didn't  know  nothing  about 
it?'  she  says.  And  she  starts  up.  So 
the  president  gives  him  the  hundred 
dollars,  takes  no  receipt  for  the  money, 
for  a  word  is  a  word,  and  runs  out.  He 
doesn't  want  to  see  no  trouble  between 
husband  and  wife. 

"And  when  Raphaelson  had  explained 
how  he  had  saved  the  two  thousand  dol- 
lars to  make  her  a  surprise,  she  doesn't 
believe  a  word  he  says.  She  cries  and 
cries  because  he  had  saved  money  and 
she  didn't  know.  That  she  had  also 
saved  up  a  few  dollars,  that  he  didn't 
know  and  she  didn't  tell  him. 

"'What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
four  thousand  dollars?  '  she  asks,  wiping 
her  tears. 

" '  The  candy-store !  I'll  buy  the  candy- 
store  across  the  street  where  three  hun- 
dred customers  go  in  every  day.' 

"Nu,  nu;  such  a  thing  was  in  that 
house!  A  hundred  cossacks  could  not 
have  made  more  noise.  The  fire  engines 
could  not  have  made  more  noise.  He 
said  he  would  do  nothing  else  but  buy  a 
candy-store,  and  she  swears  that  she 
would  sooner  die  than  have  a  candy- 
store.  Such  a  Saturday  night  it  was  in 
that  house!  And  such  a  Sunday  it  was 
in  that  house!  Raphaelson  feels  he  got 
already  four  thousand  dollars,  so  he 
says  to  his  wife,  '  I  am  the  boss.  It  is  my 
money!     I  will  do  what  I  want.' 

"So  you  should  have  seen  the  plates 
fly!  Whatever  ciime  under  her  hands 
she  threw  at  his  head.  And  such  a  Sun- 
day that  was!  She  came  out  to  the 
pushcart  to  quarrel  with  him,  customers 
or  no  customers. 

"On  Monday  Rai)haelson  dresses  up 
and  goes  to  the  lawyer  to  settle  the  busi- 
ness. So  the  lawyer  says,  *You  got  to 
have  the  wife's  signature  to  the  deed.' 
AMien  the  lawyer  says  they  got  to  have 
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the  wife's  si<»iKitiire,  ClKiiin  Rupliiielsoii 
felt  so  bad  they  had  to  bring  hiiu  ii  glass 
of  water. 

''  But  he  goes  lionie  and  tries  to  talk  to 
his  wife  niee  and  tries  to  exphiin.  But 
absolutely  he  wants  a  candy-store !  And 
she  absolutely  does  not  want  it!  The 
lawyer  conies  to  see  her,  the  president  of 
the  congregation  comes  to  talk  to  her. 
No,  no,  no!  She  won't  sign  the  pa])ers. 
So  that  is  how  it  was  in  America.  Hus- 
bands couldn't  buy  no  candy-stores  if 
the  wives  don't  want  to.  Long  live 
Columbus! 

"And  llaphaelson,  you  should  see  him ! 
He  dies  for  anger.  But  what  the  Tal- 
mud says  is  riglit, '  Notliing  is  worse  than 
a  nagging  wife.' 

"Slie  swears  by  her  mother  and  by  her 
father  she  wouldn't  sign.  First,  be- 
cause he  hadn't  told  her  of  the  two  thou- 
sand dollars  he  had  invested,  and  second, 
because  he  wants  a  candy-store.  And 
so  the  lawyer  and  the  president  go  away, 
and  leave  husband  and  wife  alone  that 
he  should  convince  lier. 

"But  such  a  woman  she  was!  Con- 
vince her!  Convince  her  if  you  can! 
It  passes  a  day,  and  it  passes  two.  And 
they  quarrel  in  the  house;  and  she  comes 
and  quarrels  with  him  near  the  pushcart 
even  when  customers  are  there;  and  her 
voice  is  heard  louder  than  the  cries  of  the 
express  drivers  and  the  fire  engines  and 
the  whistles  from  the  boats  on  the  East 
River. 

"And  so  Raphaelson  thinks  and 
thinks;  and  one  day  he  goes  to  the  baidv, 
and  takes  out  one  himdred  and  sixty- 
five  dollars  that  he  still  had  and  she 
didn't  know,  and  disa})pears  in  the  world, 
leaving  lots,  pushcart,  wife,  and  house. 

"Then  you  should  have  seen  Mrs. 
Raphaelson!  She  cried  to  everybody 
that  she  had  been  the  best  wife  to  him. 
She  looked  for  him  right.  She  looked 
for  him  left.  But  no  Raphaelson!  So 
she  advertised  in  the  papers,  'Chaim, 
come  back !  I  will  let  you  have  a  candy- 
store  and  everything  you  want.'  But  no 
Raphaelson ! 

"So  everybody  took  pity  on  her  and 


thinks  Raphaelson  was  a  bad  man.  A 
man  that  leaves  his  wife  alone  just  when 
she  has  got  to  give  birth  to  a  child  was  a 
Lad  man.  But  no  Raphaelson!  The 
wife  stays  at  the  pushcart,  and  soon  she 
gives  birth  to  two  children  all  at  once. 
And  people  think,  how  will  she  live? 
When  winter  comes  and  it  is  cold  out- 
side, she,  too,  looks  across  the  street  to 
the  candy-store.  And  so  with  Llie  little 
bit  of  money  she  had  saved  that  Raph- 
aelson didn't  know,  and  selling  the 
merchandise  he  had  left,  and  with  a  little 
bit  of  credit,  she  bought  tlie  candy -store 
for  two  thousand  dollars.  And  it  was  a 
good  buy.  Three  hundred  customers  a 
day  and  tlie  mothers  from  the  street 
telling  the  chihlren  when  they  gave 
them  a  cent,  buy  from  Mrs.  Rai)haels()n 
whose  husband  had  run  away!  The 
man  who  had  a  candy-store  two  doors 
away  went  bankru])t  because  Raphael- 
son  had  run  away  from  his  wife! 

"The  children  got  to  be  a  year  old. 
The  children  got  to  be  two  years  old.  The 
children  got  to  be  three  years  old. 
And  no  Raphaelson!  And  such  fine 
children  they  were! 

"  She  publishes  the  picture  of  the  two 
children  in  the  papers.  'Chaim  Raph- 
aelson,' she  writes,  'come  back  to  your 
wife  and  children  and  the  candy-store, 
which  is  prospering  every  day.'  But  no 
Raphaelson!  Like  the  earth  had  swal- 
lowed hun  up.  And  it  passes  another 
year  and  another  year  and  another  year; 
and  it  is  already  seven  years  that 
Raphaelson  has  gone  away.  And  no 
sign  from  him. 

"  And  so  people  begin  to  say  may  be  he 
died.  For  what  sort  of  a  father  wouldn't 
come  home  to  his  wife  and  children 
for  seven  years?  And  a  lawyer  says 
may  be  he  can  fix  it.  A  husband  who 
doesn't  come  home  in  seven  years  is  may 
be  dead,  says  the  law.  She  is  a  young 
woman  yet,  and  has  only  two  children, 
and  she  can  get  married  yet.  She  has  a 
good  business  which  brings  in  a  hmidred 
dollars  a  week.  She  says,  'No.'  And 
when  she  says  no,  it  means  no.  She 
knows  now  tliat  Chaim  was  right  when 
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he  spoke  about  a  candy-store;  so  she 
doesn't  want  to  beheve  that  he  was  dead. 
If  he  was  dead,  she  cries,  then  she  has 
killed  him.  So  she  tells  her  children 
about  the  wonderful  father  they  got,  but 
who  was  lost  and  will  come  back.  x\nd 
the  tears  she  has  in  her  eyes  every  day! 

"It  is  now  eight  years  since  he  left. 
One  morning,  when  it  was  very  cold 
outside,  Mrs.  Raphaelson  opens  the  door 
to  a  man  who  was  knocking.  It  was 
Chaim.  But  w  hat  a  Chaim !  The  mus- 
tache shaven,  and  he  looked  like  some- 
one had  just  taken  him  out  from  the 
grave.  She  gives  one  loud  shriek  and  runs 
to  him  with  the  arms  open  to  kiss  him. 

'"Chaim,  Chaim,  my  Chaim!'  she 
cries. 

"But  Chaim  holds  her  away  with  the 
hands  like  this,  from  far,  and  says: 

"*Wait  a  minute.  Will  you  sign  the 
papers.^' 

"*I  will  sign,'  she  cries.  'I  will  sign  a 
thousand  papers.' 

" '  And  a  candy-store  I  get  afterwards,' 
he  says,  as  he  lets  her  come  nearer,  and 
people  collect  at  the  door. 

"'You  already  got  one,'  she  cries. 

"But  he  wouldn't  hear  it.  '^Yill  I  get 
a  candy-store  for  me  alone?' 

" '  Sure ! '  she  cries. '  Two  candy-stores.' 

"And  then  only  he  kisses  her,  and  looks 
at  the  children.  Two  nice  babies.  Twins. 
And  she  tells  them,  'Look,  this  is  your 
papa.  The  papa  that  was  lost  and  came 
back!' 

"  In  five  minutes  the  whole  street  knew 
that  Raphaelson  has  come  back.  .\nd 
such  a  joy  it  was  on  Hester  Street!  Peo- 
ple came  in  to  buy  cigarettes  just  to 
have  a  look  at  him.  They  took  in  more 
money  that  day  than  in  a  week.  And 
already  people  began  to  make  up  stories 
as  to  why  he  has  been  away.  ^Vnd  the 
door  opened  and  closed  and  opened  and 
closed. 

"'Hello,  Raphaelson!' 

'*  *  Sholom,  Raphaelson ! ' 

"People  he  had  left  with  beards  are 
shaven,  and  people  he  had  left  with 
black  hair  are  gray  and  bent.  'Hello, 
Raphaelson ! ' 


"Late  in  the  night  they  sit  down, 
Chaim  and  his  wife,  alone,  and  he  says  to 
her: 

'*'You  started  it  because  you  didn't 
want  to  sign  the  papers  at  the  lawyer.' 

"And  she  says,  'You  started  it  be- 
cause you  bought  the  lots  and  I  didn't 
know.' 

"He  says  she  started  it,  she  says  he 
started  it,  so  they  started  to  quarrel 
again;  and  as  he  got  already  the  habit  of 
gOLQg  away,  he  took  his  hat  and  was  going 
away  already  again.  She  yells.  The 
children  get  up  and  begin  to  cry,  and  it  is 
peace  again. 

"Early  in  the  morning  in  comes  the 
president  of  the  congregation.  He  is  no 
longer  president  of  that  congregation. 
He  lives  uptown  already  and  he  has  cut 
his  beard  and  his  mustache  and  looks  a 
little  like  an  actor.  And  he  talks  Eng- 
lish only.  Ah,  but  such  English  like 
Raphaelson  talks  already,  he  doesn't! 

"The  minute  Rifka  sees  him  and  rec- 
ognizes him,  she  says,  'Mr.  President,  I 
sign!' 

"So  the  president  says,  'My  car  is 
outside.  Let's  go  to  the  lawyer  right 
away.' 

"'Wait  a  minute,'  says  Raphaelson, 
*wait  a  minute;  how  much.^' 

"'Five  thousand  dollars,'  says  the 
president,  'like  before.' 

"Raphaelson  looks  at  Rifka:  she  is 
dressed  already  ready  to  go.  'What's  the 
hurry,  Rifka .^  He  didn't  buy  it  yet,' 
he  says.  'W^ait  a  minute.  Come  to- 
morrow, Mr.  President.  I  am  busy 
now.  I  just  came  from  the  West,  you 
know.  Come  to-morrow,  I  must  go 
first  and  see  the  property  for  which  I 
paid  such  taxes  every  year.  Such  taxes, 
and  every  year  more,  like  it  was  gold  and 
not  dirt  in  the  lots,'  he  says.  'Five 
thousand  dollars,  eh.^  like  before,  eh.^ 
You  are  very  good,  thank  you!' 

"When  the  president  goes  away,  the 
wife  says,  'Chaim,  you  fool,  he  has  for- 
gotten it  was  only  four  thousand!  To- 
morrow he  will  remember  may  be.' 

"'You  begin  again!'  Raphaelson  tells 
her. 
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"So  he  dresses  himself  up  and  goes  to 
the  Bronx.  And  what  does  he  see?  All 
around  his  eight  lots,  houses!  stores! 
The  streets  are  paved !  Children !  It  is 
lively!  Everywhere  apartment  houses 
and  stores.  And  his  lots  in  the  middle! 
The  only  empty  lots  in  that  street,  and 
people  building  everywhere.  Houses 
with  elevators  and  marble  doors! 

"Eight  years  in  the  Bronx  was  like 
five  hundred  years  in  Russia.  Children 
who  get  what  to  eat  grow  up  and  get 
married.  His  lots  were  full  of  baby 
carriages  in  the  sun,  like  it  was  a 
park. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  Raph- 
aelson  got  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
those  lots  a  week  after  he  had  come 
home. 

"When  the  wife  has  signed  the  deed 
and  the  certified  check  was  deposited  in 
the  bank  Mrs.  Raphaelson  looks  at  her 
husband  and  says  with  a  smile: 

"'Well,  Chaim,  who  started  it.^  I 
started  it!' 

"Raphaelson,  who  only  yesterday  was 
ready  to  leave  the  house  when  she  had 
said  he  had  started  it,  says  with  great 
pride,  *I  started!  Who  went  away  from 
home — you  or  I,  eh?     I  started  it!' 

"You  see,  the  Talmud  says  that 
nothing  is  worse  in  the  world  than  a 
nagging  wife.     If  Rifka  had  not  been  a 


nagging  wife,  they  would  have  sold  the 
lots  for  four  thousand  dollars.  And 
there  would  never  have  been  a  firm  like 
Raphaelson  &  Company,  novelties  and 
jewelry,  to-day. 

"So  when  you  ask  me,  what  is  the  se- 
cret of  my  success,  I  say  I  don't  know. 
For  if  you  ask  Raphaelson,  does  he 
know  what  is  the  secret  of  his  success? 
He  thinks  that  he  was  a  smart  business 
man! 

"I  know  another  man  who  had  a  great 
success  in  business  because  he  made  a 
mistake  and  said  'No,'  when  he  wanted 
to  say  'Yes.'  But  that  story  I  will  tell 
when  Samuelson  retires  and  you  give 
him  a  banquet." 

And  then  I  said,  "Thank  you,  gentle- 
men," and  sat  down.  There  wasn't  so 
much  applause.  The  photographer  for- 
got to  shoot  the  picture.  The  reporters 
who  had  come  to  write  down  my  speech 
for  the  papers  chewed  their  pencils  and 
my  wife  looked  at  me  quickly  from  the 
side  and  said,  so  that  nobody  and  every- 
body could  hear: 

"Such  a  speech  you  delivered,  full 
with  advice,  nu,  nu!  And  you  expect- 
ed to  have  it  in  the  papers.  If  a 
nagging  wife  can  make  a  man  be  a 
business  success,  I'll  make  you  be 
Rockefeller — yet ! " 
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NO  ONE  knows  when  doctors  first 
iK'j^jin  to  I nisL  tlio  sun.  J  lerodo- 
tus  round  the  sun  hath  <dre;idy 
ancient  custom.  In  the  liiltside  health 
tenij)le  ol'  the  (ireek  ishind  of  Cos 
twenty-lour  ceil  I  uriesiigo — thecond)ined 
P'rench  Lick,  Mayo  clinic,  and  Monte 
Carlo  ol'  its  time— the  father  of  l[i[)- 
pocrates,  properly  the  (Grandfather  of 
Medicine  since  his  son  was  to  be  its  sire, 
taught  the  uses  of  sunli<i,ht  to  his  more 
famous  olfspriiif^. 

Even  that  was  not  the  beginning. 
Ten  centuries  earlier  the  fanatic  sun- 
worship  of  that  tragic  genius,  the 
IMiaraoh  iknalon,  first  of  all  the  world 
to  believe  thai  nuMi  might  find  a  god 
content  to  let  thcin  think,  nuist  have 
been  based  on  sure  knowledge  that 
sunlight  gave  men  health.  All  his 
pathetic  life  Iknalon  was  ill.  His 
adored  suidighl,  if  it  might  not  cure 
comf)letely  the  gland  disorder  of  his 
birth,  ])erhai)s  kej)t  him  alive  and 
active  long  enough  to  leave  his  mark  on 
history  ])erhaps  graven  more  tleeply 
than  that  of  any  other. 

Modern  devotees  of  sun  cures  are 
really  but  one  step  beyond  Hippocrates 
of  Cos;  they  liaxc  slave  suns  who  do  as 
they  are  bid.  Stronger  suns,  too;  for 
many  of  lli<'  modciii  lamps  emitting  the 
supposed  lieah  h-gi\ing  rays  posscvss  the 
somewhat  doubtful  advantage  of  being 
many  times  more  j)owerful  than  is  excn 
summer  sunlight  at  noon,  '^i'he  sun-ray 
worshippers  of  WHH  need  not  journey  to 
open  hillsi<le  temples  or  build  solaria  in 
which  to  lure  the  sun.  Thanks  to  the 
artificial  sun-ray  lam|)s,  the  modern 
<le\()tee  can  snaj)  his  god  on  or  oil   with 


a  switch ;  can  toast  his  back  in  solar  god- 
liness  while  he  takes  his  morning  shave. 

The  invention  of  these  artificial-sun- 
lam  i)s — articles  that  threaten  soon  to 
be  household  furniture  as  common  as 
vacuum  cleaners  —  s[)rang  from  rela- 
tively modern  discoveries  about  ultra- 
violet rays.  To  Hippocrates  or  Iknaton 
sunlight  seemed,  doubtless,  to  be  one 
simple  thing,  an  eflluvium  poured  out 
by  the  unreachal)le  godhead  in  the  sky. 
A  few  observant  Roman  naturalists 
noticed  the  curious  fringes  of  color 
sometimes  produced  by  triangular  bits 
of  glass.  In  some  incomj)reliensible 
fashion  the  glass  was  supj)osed  to  create 
these  colors  in  the  light  rays  that 
traversed  it.  It  remained  for  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  an  investigation  still  hailed 
by  physicists  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
models  of  scientific  research,  to  prove 
that  white  light  is  a  masquerade;  that  it 
consists,  in  reality,  of  all  the  separate 
colors  of  what  we  now  call  the  s])ectrum. 

A  lifetime  later  Sir  William  Herschel, 
a  (ierman-English  music  teacher  whose 
curiosity  and  homemade  telescoj)e  made 
him,  quite  unexpectedly,  the  world's 
greatest  astronomer,  let  this  same  in- 
satiable curiosity  lead  him,  again  cpiite 
unexpectedly,  to  the  next  great  discovery 
about,  light.  Trying  his  thermometer 
one  day  in  the  diflercnt  colors  of  the 
spectrum  of  sunlight  to  see  which  of 
them  would  prove  to  be  the  hottest, 
Herschel  happeneri  to  think  of  giving 
the  thermometer  a  chance  when  i)laced 
outside  the  colored  strij)  altogether, 
beyond  the  end  where  the  red  color 
ceased.  To  his  delighted  surprise,  the 
thermometer     trot      hotter     than      e\'er. 
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proving  that  invisible,  heat-producing 
rays  exist  in  sunlight  beyond  the  least 
refrangible  visible  ones  of  red.  That 
was  man's  first  clear  discovery  of  any 
invisible  ray.     It  was  made  in  1800. 

Others  were  soon  discovered  at  tlie 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  where  the 
last  of  the  visible  rays  were  a  thin  but 
vivid  violet.  In  1801  a  German  chem- 
ist named  Johann  Wilhelm  Ritter  was 
testing  the  power  of  these  extreme 
violet  rays  to  blacken  freshly  precif)- 
itated  silver  chloride,  the  reaction 
destined  to  constitute,  years  later,  the 
basis  of  photograi)hy.  Mindful  of 
Herschel's  experiment,  Ritter  put  a 
little  of  his  silver  chloride  in  the  lightless 
region  beyond  the  violet.  The  silver 
blackened  even  more  rapidly  than  under 
visible  light.  That  was  the  discovery 
of  the  ultraviolet  rays,  so  called  because 
they  fall  in  the  spectrum  just  beyond 
the  violet.  Herschel's  rays  were  named 
the  infra-red  because  they  fall  outside 
the  opposite,  red-colored  end. 

In  1872  John  Tyndall  took  a  short 
vacation  from  the  Royal  Institution  in 
London,  came  to  New  York  City  and 
delivered  at  Cooper  Union  what  proved 
to  be  the  most  famous  scientific  lectures 
ever  given  anywhere.  A  famous  New 
York  engineer  told  me  not  long  ago  how 
vividly  he  remembered  Tyndall's  re- 
markable experiments,  how  promptly 
they  replaced  his  boyhood  ambition  to 
be  a  soldier  with  the  determination  to 
copy  Tyndall  instead  of  General  Sher- 
man and  to  be  a  scientist  too. 

Among  Tyndall's  apparatus  was  a 
lamp  producing  invisible  ultraviolet 
rays,  and  solutions  of  quinine  bark  or  of 
horse-chestnut  shells  which  took  on, 
under  this  invisible  illumination,  the 
beautiful  bluish  luminosities  which  still 
constitute  the  easiest  tests  for  the  rays. 
Printed  in  book  form,  Tyndall's  lectures 
went  through  three  large  editions  in  a 
decade.  Every  teacher  of  physics  in  the 
world  repeated  the  experiments  before 
his  classes.  Since  then  all  educated 
people  have  known  that  invisible  ultra- 
violet rays  exist. 


II 

At  first  no  one  thought  of  connecting 
these  physical  discoveries  with  the 
ancient  knowledge  of  sun  cures.  That 
bit  of  inspiration  is  to  be  credited,  it 
seems,  to  the  greatest  of  modern 
heliotherapists,  the  sane  and  kindly 
physician.  Dr.  Auguste  Rollier,  still  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  sun-cure  clinic  at 
Leysin,  Switzerland,  which  he  founded 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Even  before  the  Leysin  clinic  was 
under  way.  Doctor  Rollier  had  noticed 
that  the  clear  mountain  air  of  the  Alps 
apparently  made  sun  baths  more  effec- 
tive than  they  were  in  the  lowlands — a 
fact  perhaps  well  known  to  that  elder 
Hippocrates  whose  temple-sanatorium 
straggled  sunnily  along  the  highest  hills 
of  Cos.  Rollier  could  imagine  only  one 
sufficient  reason  for  this  advantage  of 
mountain  climates.  It  might  be,  he 
thought,  that  the  invisible  ultraviolet 
rays  of  sunlight  were  the  things  effective, 
at  least  partially,  in  the  cures.  It  was 
already  known  that  these  rays  were  apt 
to  be  filtered  out  and  lost  in  the  thicker, 
murkier  air  of  lower  levels. 

Even  partial  proof  of  this  conjecture 
lagged  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  1919 
Dr.  Kurt  Huldschinsky  of  Vienna  sug- 
gested that  rickets,  the  famihar  bone- 
softening  disease  that  used  to  sprinkle 
northern  cities  with  bow-legged  babies, 
could  be  cured  by  ultraviolet  rays. 
Taken  up  by  one  of  the  ablest  medical 
experimenters  of  America,  Dr.  Alfred  F. 
Hess  of  New  York  City,  the  idea  was 
promptly  justified.  In  the  beginning 
physicians  were  skeptical;  Doctor  Hess 
sometimes  tells  how  older  professional 
colleagues  would  pat  him  kindly  on  the 
back,  gently  chide  his  too-youthful 
enthusiasm,  and  dismiss  his  revolution- 
ary idea  as  being  hopelessly  and  com- 
pletely wrong.  It  was  even  accused — 
this  was  two  years  after  the  end  of  the 
War — of  being  pro-German.  If  rickety 
babies  were  to  be  cured  at  all,  the 
medical  pundits  insisted,  it  would  be  by 
the  time-honored  lime  v/ater  and  cod 
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liver  oil;  not  by  any  newfangled, 
invisible  rays. 

Nevertheless,  Doctor  Hess  and  Doctor 
Huldschinsky  and  their  presently  numer- 
ous followers  have  proved  their  case. 
The  ultraviolet  rays  do  cure  rickets. 
Furthermore,  it  is  enough  to  apply 
these  rays  to  the  proper  kinds  of  food, 
to  be  eaten  later  by  the  rickety  child. 
What  happens  then — investigations  of 
Doctor  Hess,  of  Dr.  Adolf  Windaus  of 
Goettingen  and  of  others  leave  no  room 
to  doubt — is  that  the  invisible  ultraviolet 
rays  have  power  to  produce,  either  in 
suitable  food  materials  or  in  the  living 
skin  of  the  baby,  an  activated  chemical 
which  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  mysteri- 
ous vitamines  discovered  several  years 
earlier  in  some  kinds  of  natural  foods. 
This  ray-created  vitamine  is  really  what 
stimulates  the  baby's  bones  to  harden 
properly  and  thus  cures  the  rickets. 
This  explains,  incidentally,  the  cures 
frequently  obtained,  before  rays  or 
vitamines  were  dreamed  of,  by  the  old- 
fashioned  remedy  of  cod  liver  oil.  That 
familiar  household  medicament,  whose 
taste  still  casts  shadows  over  many  a 
childhood  memory,  contains,  when  suit- 
ably prepared,  precisely  this  same  vita- 
mine  which  ultraviolet  rays  produce  in 
suitable  foods  or  in  the  human  skin. 
This  indul)itable  cure  of  rickets  by 
ultraviolet  rays  is  the  chief  reason  why 
every  well-equipped  baby  hospital  now 
possesses  at  least  one  ultraviolet  lamp. 

Back  in  1901  Peter  (  ooper  Hewitt, 
experimenting  in  his  secluded  laboratory 
in  the  tower  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  discovered  that  when  electricity 
passed  through  the  va}K)r  of  (piicksilver 
in  a  glass  tube  it  caused  a  brilliant  light. 
These  lamps  suffered,  however,  from  a 
serious  difficulty.  When  the  lam])  was 
forced  to  full  brilliance  its  glass  tube  got 
hot  and  melted.  To  avoid  this  Doctor 
Hewitt  made  a  more  heat-resistant  tube 
of  quartz,  the  connnon  mineral  known 
as  rock  crystal. 

There  was  an  unexpected  sequel. 
Assistants  working  near  the  new  cjuarlz 
lamp  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  follow- 


ing night  with  pains  in  their  eyes.  The 
next  morning  every  one  of  them  had  a 
violent  case  of  sunburn.  They  were 
the  first  victims  of  *'Klieg  eyes,"  now  a 
familiar  malady  of  motion  picture  actors 
who  have  looked  too  long  at  arc  lamps 
when  they  are  bright.  Invisible  ultra- 
violet rays,  to  which  Doctor  Hewitt's 
new  quartz  tube  was  transparent ,  whereas 
the  glass  tubes  had  been  opaque,  escaped 
from  the  glowing  mercury  inside  the 
lamps  and  bit  the  innocent  bystanders, 
precisely  as  a  powerful  ultraviolet  lamp 
in  a  modern  hospital  may  bite  its 
attendants  or  its  patients  if  care  is  lack- 
ing. Thus  Cooper  Hewitt  discovered 
that  his  electric  quicksilver  lamps  were 
the  most  powerful  known  sources  of 
ultraviolet  rays. 

Less  powerful  than  these,  but  still 
providing  stronger  idtraviolet  rays  than 
average  sunlight,  are  the  lamps  in  which 
electric  arcs  play  between  two  rods  of 
carbon,  like  the  old-fashioned  arc  lamps 
once  used  on  city  streets.  Sometimes 
these  carbon  arcs  for  ultraviolet  use 
contain  electrodes  chemically  impreg- 
nated with  cerium  or  iron  or  other 
elements,  designed  to  make  the  arc  emit 
still  more  of  the  ultraviolet  rays  or  to 
make  its  rays  resemble,  as  closely  as  may 
be  possible,  the  natural  rays  of  the  sun. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  rays  from 
either  the  quicksilver  lamp  or  the  carbon- 
arc  will  cure  rickets  if  properly  and 
sufficiently  used.  There  is  equally  no 
doubt  that  these  lamps  may  do  serious, 
even  fatal,  harm  if  used  im})roperly; 
the  precise  line  between  danger  and 
benefit  depending  l)oth  on  the  lamp  and 
on  the  j)atient. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  alleged  sun 
lamps  and  ray  lamps  of  dozens  of  kinds 
and  titles  now  being  hurried  out  on  the 
American  market  will  damage  nothing 
but  the  purchaser's  pocketbook.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  cheapest  ones. 
These  do  not  emit  any  ultraviolet  rays 
at  all;  or  at  best  their  rays  are  not  far 
enough  beyond  the  visible  end  of  the 
spectrum  to  have  the  powerful  bodily 
effects    of    the    tot  all  v    invisible,    more 
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refrangible  rays  which  cure  rickets. 
To  make  a  real  ultraviolet  lamp,  like  the 
quicksilver  ones  or  the  best  of  the  carbon- 
arcs,  needs  money  and  manufacturing 
skill.  These  devices  can  never  be  really 
cheap. 

The  numerous  cheap  lamps,  for 
example,  consisting  of  tungsten  filaments 
in  glass  bulbs,  like  overgrown  electric 
lamps  of  ordinary  type,  are  fortunately 
unable  to  emit  more  than  the  smallest 
and  safest  traces  of  the  ultraviolet  rays. 
For  one  thing,  the  hot  tungsten  filament 
does  not  generate  the  ultraviolet  rays 
except  infinitesimally.  For  another,  the 
glass  bulbs  will  not  allow  these  rays  to 
get  out.  What  the  lamps  do  emit  is 
heat  and,  however  beneficial  or  useless 
this  heat  may  be  for  the  kind  of  cure 
attempted,  it  will  not  burn  any])ody 
without  his  knowing  it;  something 
which  real  ultraviolet  lamps  delight  to 
do,  as  does  the  sun  himself  if  you  expose 
your  winter-paled  skin  too  long  the  first 
summer's  day  that  you  visit  the  beach. 

There  is  sure  to  be  use  for  these  real 
ultraviolet  lamps  in  homes  as  w^ell  as  in 
hospitals.  The  necessary  caution  is  to 
let  this  future  develop  slowly  and  safely. 
Nitroglycerine,  tamed  in  dynamite,  has 
proved  a  useful  tool,  but  if  it  were  new^  in 
the  world  and  purchasable  by  quarts 
at  every  drug  store  it  would  scarcely  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  everybody  to  take 
a  pailful  home  for  the  children  to  play 
with.  Ultraviolet  rays  are  not  so  dan- 
gerous as  nitroglycerine,  but  for  an 
occasional  patient,  already  weakened  by 
febrile  disease  or  for  some  reason  espe- 
cially susceptible,  too  much  of  the  rays 
may  be  almost  as  fatal.  There  is  ample 
justification  for  the  medical  opinion, 
officially  expressed  by  a  committee  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  that 
no  ultraviolet  appliance  should  be  used 
by  anybody  until  a  competent  physician 
has  been  consulted. 

To  buy  an  alleged  ultraviolet  lamp 
for  less  than  ten  dollars  is  probably 
safe  enough  physiologically,  for  in  testing 
scores  of  such  lamps  one  laboratory  in 
New  York  has  found  none  able  to  emit 


enough  real  ultraviolet  rays  to  damage 
a  mouse.  And  if  anybody  can  afford  to 
pay  more  than  ten  dollars  for  an  ultra- 
violet lamp  he  can  well  afford  another 
ten  in  order  to  ask  his  physician  first 
wliethcr  he  really  needs  one  and  how 
he  ought  to  use  it. 

Not  many  families  are  apt  to  need 
•Jiousehold  ultraviolet  lamps  to  cure 
rickets.  Even  now,  rickets  is  a  rare 
disease.  It  will  become  rarer  as  pros- 
perity increases  and  food  improves;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  "deficiency  diseases"  due 
to  lack  of  necessary  minerals  or  vita- 
mines  in  the  food.  When  physicians 
approve  the  household  use  of  ultraviolet 
rays — eventually  the  sun  god  of  every 
American  bathroom — that  will  be  be- 
cause of  other  benefits  these  rays  are 
believed  to  have  on  health. 

Ill 

When  Hippocrates'  father  stretched 
out  his  rows  of  portly  Athenian  business 
men  on  the  porticoes  at  Cos  he  probably 
had  no  thought  of  rickets.  Indeed,  the 
Greek  habits  of  loose  clothing  and 
frequent  nakedness  probably  made  them 
suffer  less  from  that  particular  disorder 
than  almost  any  other  people.  The 
object  of  Greek  sun-therapy  was  the 
cure  of  other  disease;  like  the  truly 
marvelous  cures  of  bone  tuberculosis 
worked  by  Doctor  Rollier,  the  similar 
benefits  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis observed  repeatedly  by  Dr. 
Edward  R.  Baldwin,  Dr.  Edgar  Mayer, 
and  others  at  Saranac  Lake,  the  analo- 
gous successes  of  Doctor  Kellogg  at 
Battle  Creek  and  Doctor  LoGrasso  and 
others  at  Perrysburg;  finally  (to  shorten 
a  list  that  might  run  on  interminably) 
the  relief  of  painful  and  crippling  arthritis 
now  being  accomplished  by  Dr.  Bernard 
Wyatt  and  his  associates  in  the  new 
Desert  Sanatorium  at  Tucson. 

Just  why  these  cures  take  place 
nobody  knows.  A  simple  theory  like 
that  of  the  vitamine  for  rickets  is  lacking. 
It  is  true  that  ultraviolet  rays  are 
powerful    germicides    when    germs    are 
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freely  exposed  to  them ;  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  use  of  quartz-tube  quicksilver 
lamps  to  sterilize  the  water  in  swimming 
pools  or  to  decrease  the  numbers  of 
living  germs  in  drinking  water  or  in  milk. 
Exposure  of  the  human  body  to  the  rays 
seems  also  to  increase  slightly  the  normal 
germ-killing  power  of  the  blood  but  this 
cannot  be  because  rays  kill  bodily  germs 
directly,  unless  in  ulcers  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  skin.  It  is  reasonably 
certain,  indeed,  that  ultraviolet  rays 
penetrate  human  skin  only  to  a  tiny 
fraction  of  an  inch.  Living  germs  would 
be  safe  and  sheltered  below,  just  as  are 
the  body's  hving  cells. 

Many  possible  interpretations  might 
be  offered  for  these  facts  and  for  the 
hundreds  of  others  which  lie,  stiU 
unexplained,  on  the  tables  of  the  some- 
what bewildered  experts.  It  may  be 
years  before  some  genius  at  imaginative 
synthesis  brings  all  of  them  together 
into  a  new  generalization  about  the 
physical  or  chemical  effects  of  ultraviolet 
rays  on  life.  In  the  meantime  an 
interesting  suggestion  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing ground.  This  is  that  ultraviolet 
rays  heal  by  beginning  to  kill. 

A  severe  sunburn  is  aU  anyone  needs 
to  convince  him  that  ultraviolet  rays 
can  kill  living  cells.  It  is  these  invisible 
rays  in  sunlight  that  cause  nearly  aU 
of  the  sunburn.  This  burn  can  be 
prevented,  for  example,  by  a  thin  layer 
of  skin  cream  containing  that  same 
horse-chestnut  chemical  which  Professor 
Tyndall  used,  or  containing  any  other 
substance  which  will  absorb  the  ultra- 
violet rays  almost  completely  while 
allowing  the  visible  light  to  pass. 
Without  some  such  protection,  either 
sunlight  or  the  more  powerful  rays  from 
a  quicksilver  lamp  will  actually  kill  the 
living  cells  of  the  skin  much  as  though 
they  were  burnt  with  a  hot  iron. 

In  the  skin  this  means  reddening  and 
blisters  and  finally  the  slow  growth  of 
new  skin  beneath.  In  the  whole  body  it 
means  nervousness  and  perhaps  fever 
and  other  sjTnptoms  of  poisoning,  mild 
or  severe,  depending  upon  the  depth  of 


the  skin  injury  and  the  area  of  skin 
destroyed.  The  most  dangerous  feature 
of  burns  due  to  ordinary  heat  is  not, 
physicians  say,  the  mere  loss  of  skin  but 
is  the  poisoning  of  the  whole  system  by 
waste  products  set  free,  like  toxic  fumes 
from  a  fire,  from  the  skin  cells  that  die. 
Everything  indicates  that  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  poisoning  by  skin  death 
explains  the  symptoms  of  severe  sunburn 
or  of  injuries  by  too  powerful  ultraviolet 
rays. 

Perhaps  this  explains  the  benefits  also. 
The  first  action  of  a  poison  is  not  infre- 
quently a  bodily  stimulation — an  effec- 
tive alarm,  so  to  speak,  rousing  the 
germ-fighting  pohce  to  defend  the  body, 
the  street  cleaning  department  to  get  rid 
of  the  offending  materials,  the  bodily 
fire  department  to  fight  the  con- 
flagration from  which  the  poisoning 
comes.  Certainly  something  like  this 
is  true  of  drug  poisons,  like  strychnine; 
for  the  effect  of  small  doses  is  usually  a 
quickening  of  many  bodily  activities. 
Something  similar  is  true,  too,  of  the 
bodily  effects  of  germs;  for  no  sooner 
have  the  first  squirts  of  germ  poison 
been  set  free  from  an  infection  into  the 
blood  than  the  heart  begins  to  beat 
faster;  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
begins  to  rise;  the  glands,  Dr.  C.  E. 
de  M.  Sajous  believes,  begin  to  work 
more  actively  at  their  controlling  and 
protective  jobs.  Ever;>i:hing  begins  to 
move  precisely  as  we  should  expect  were 
a  competent  policing  and  waste-remov- 
ing officer  beginning  to  get  into  ac- 
tion. 

Suppose  that  a  human  being  is 
vaguely  ill — not  victim  of  any  well- 
defined  disease  but  merely  feeling  gener- 
ally below  par.  Suppose  that  you 
poison  him  slightly  with  mild  sunburn  by 
ultraviolet  rays.  \Miat  more  natural 
than  that  the  mild  poisoning  will  wake 
up  his  sluggish  departments  of  waste 
disposal  and  bodily  defense?  That 
theory  is  probably  the  best  that  can  now 
be  formulated  of  why  ultraviolet  rays 
are  often  found  helpful  in  so  many  varied 
diseases:  to  prevent  habitual  colds,  for 
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example,  or  to  rescue  scalps  from  threat- 
ened baldness,  or  to  save  Doctor  Rollier's 
pathetic  child  patients  whose  bones  are 
destroyed  with  germs  of  tuberculosis. 

This  theory  might  explain,  also,  why  it 
is  that  too  much  ultraviolet  sunburn  is 
so  dangerous,  and  why  the  dose  of  the 
rays  that  one  person  finds  safe  and 
beneficial  may  prove  injurious  to  an- 
other. Such  thin-edged  balances  be- 
tween benefit  and  damage  would  depend, 
it  is  clear,  upon  two  variables:  the 
rapidity  with  which  each  patient's  skin 
cells  are  killed  by  the  rays  and  the 
efficiency  of  his  bodily  system  for  waste 
removal,  probably  chiefly  the  blood  and 
the  kidneys.  But  all  these  speculations 
about  the  why  and  how  of  ultraviolet 
actions  are  not  really  very  useful  until 
the  experimenters  shall  have  had  time 
to  provide  another  substantial  install- 
ment of  indubitable  facts. 

IV 

A  few  practical  questions  are  less 
conveniently  postponed.  What  is  to 
be  believed,  for  example,  about  the 
propaganda  for  thinner  and  fewer  clothes ; 
about  the  hatless  habit;  about  darkly 
sunburnt  arms  and  shoulders  and  sheer- 
stockinged  legs  promised  for  next  season 
by  prophets  of  feminine  fashions?  Is 
the  habit  of  unclothed  sun  bathing 
which  persistently  makes  headway  in 
Europe  despite  convulsions  of  the  mores 
to  be  deemed  scientifically  respectable  or 
the  reverse? 

On  the  whole  the  answer  of  science 
must  be  that  anything  which  relieves 
the  human  skin  from  its  role  of  a  shame- 
ful secret  is  worth  helping.  Like  cock- 
tails to  the  unaccustomed,  sun  baths  are 
best  begun  not  too  many  at  a  time. 
Except  for  this,  they  have  few  dangers; 
for  the  strongest  possible  natural  sunlight 
is  still  too  weak  to  do  real  harm  to  well- 
tanned  human  hides.  Only  those  few 
individuals  who  are  abnormally  sensitive 
need  seriously  beware;  the  pink-skinned, 
for  example,  who  never  tan  but  merely 
burn  repeatedly,  or  those  curious  indi- 


viduals, usually  women,  who  fall  victim 
in  brightly  lighted  countries  to  what  is 
called  the  *' desert  madness,"  fleeing 
insanely  from  noonday  sunlight  to  hide 
in  cellars  or  wherever  else  it  is  dark. 
Compared  with  corsets  or  street-sweep- 
ing skirts  or  choker  collars — to  mention 
only  three  among  recent  memorable 
monstrosities — the  cult  of  the  sunburnt 
shoulder  is  veritable  worship  of  health. 
It  is  probable  that  the  mere  increase  of 
sunlight,  as  much  or  more  than  air  or 
exercise,  explains  the  benefits  of  golf. 
It  would  be  better  still,  everything  in 
modern  physiology  indicates,  if  most  of 
the  world's  work  could  Vje  done  out  of 
doors  and  much  of  it,  at  least  in  summer, 
out  of  clothes. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  a  council  of 
impracticable  perfection.  Authors,  for 
example,  cannot  write  comfortably 
among  the  insects  in  the  garden,  however 
alluring  the  scheme  may  sound  when 
still  untried.  A  wind-swept,  rain-sprin- 
kled counting  house  would  be  unsafe  for 
paper  money  and  sadly  gummy  for  the 
stamps.  Houses  must  continue,  one 
imagines,  a  necessary  armor  for  our 
homes.  To  fit  them  with  ray-trans- 
parent windows  is  an  expedient  not  to  be 
wholly  recommended.  One  type  of 
glasslike  material  is  capable,  it  is  true, 
of  admitting  all  of  the  ultraviolet  rays  in 
sunshine  or  skyshine  that  strive  to 
enter.  This  material  is  fused,  clear 
quartz.  Unfortunately,  its  cost  is  still 
prohibitive:  hundreds  of  doUars  for  a 
window  two  or  three  feet  square. 

Among  twenty  or  thirty  other  win- 
dow glasses  offered  or  recommended  as 
allowing  all  of  the  sunlight  to  pass,  one 
kind  admits  about  eight -tenths  of  the 
ultraviolet  rays.  Others  admit  as  little 
as  three  per  cent.  The  average  of  the 
glasses  chiefly  advertised  is  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  at  least  after  a  few  weeks' 
exposure.  Most  of  these  glasses  un- 
dergo, by  the  action  of  sunlight  itself, 
internal  chemical  changes  like  that  which 
gives  to  ordinary  glass  lying  for  years  in 
sunlight  its  beautiful  faint  purple  tint 
that  every  desert  traveler  has  remarked. 
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These  changes  decrease  the  transparency 
for  ultraviolet  rays. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  benefits  of  win- 
dows to  admit  the  rays  apply  chiefly  to 
people  who  have  time  to  sit  always  di- 
rectly inside  them,  in  the  full  rays  of 
the  entering  sun.  A  percentage  of  the 
ultraviolet  rays  in  sunshine  is  scattered 
and  reflected,  it  is  true,  by  the  clouds, 
dust  and  gas  atoms  in  the  air,  so  that 
daylight  from  any  quarter  of  the  sky 
contains  more  of  these  rays  than  might 
be  imagined.  Even  windows  which 
face  the  north  sky  and  into  w^hich  direct 
sunlight  never  penetrates  do  admit  a 
modicum  of  these  skyshine  rays.  Up  to 
the  present,  tests  made  of  the  average 
intensity  of  this  skyshine  ultraviolet 
have  been  too  few  to  permit  definite 
pronouncements;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  common-sense  conclusion 
that  radiation  thus  received  through 
windows  not  facing  the  sun  is  never  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  that  which 
enters  in  direct  solar  beams. 

Dr.  Janet  H.  Clark  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  made  tests  not  long  ago  in 
which  a  chemical  indicator  of  ultra- 
violet-ray intensity  was  exposed  inside 
an  ordinary  room  in  places  where  school 
pupils  or  office  stenographers  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  have  their  desks. 
To  admit  all  rays  conceivably  available, 
the  windows  were  taken  out  altogether. 
The  results  showed  that  rays  received  by 
a  person  working  all  day  in  such  an 
average  room  would  be  exceeded  in  quan- 
tity by  two  minutes  of  outdoor  sunlight 
at  noon.  Instead  of  dej)ending  on  any 
kind  of  ray-transparent  window,  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in 
the  outdoor  sun.     If  a  whole  wall  or  a 


part  of  a  roof  can  be  glazed  w^th  panes 
transparent  to  the  rays,  as  has  been  done 
in  some  sanitaria  and  in  one  or  two 
nurseries  for  sickly  children,  the  benefits 
may  be  greater;  especially  if  panes  of 
clear  quartz  become  cheaper,  as  there  is 
good  hope  that  they  soon  will. 

Worst  of  all  obstacles  against  ultra- 
violet rays  for  city  dwellers  is  the  smoke 
— a  virtually  impenetrable  pall  to  these 
rays  and  one  which  robs  the  street  levels 
of  such  cities  as  New  York  and  Chicago, 
measurements  show,  of  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  rays  which  otherwise  they 
would  receive. 

Just  how  much  daily  dosage  of  ultra- 
violet rays  the  average  person  needs  to 
keep  healthy  physiologists  do  not  yet 
know.  Probably  it  varies  with  the 
individual.  Anyway,  it  will  harm  no 
one  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  in  the 
sunlight  whenever  possible,  as  no  doubt 
Hippocrates  did  between  oflSce  hours  at 
Cos.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  let  an  arm 
or  leg  peep  out  occasionally,  as  the 
clothes  of  Hippocrates'  day  made  un- 
usually convenient.  Perhaps  it  does 
good,  too,  that  masculine  moderns  have 
escaped  from  hair  and  whiskers,  a 
precaution  which  Hippocrates,  if  por- 
traiture is  trustworthy,  regarded  with 
conspicuous  neglect. 

If  that  is  not  enough;  if  your  physician 
finds  signs  of  ultraviolet  starvation, 
there  are  still  the  remedies  of  the  beach 
and  half  a  bathing  suit  in  summer,  of 
the  outdoor  sun  bath  when  that  is  practi- 
cable, of  the  carefully  used  ultraviolet 
lamp  indoors.  The  sun  god  is  a  potentate 
unusually  complacent.  If  you  cannot 
visit  him  an  naturcl  he  will  send  a  deputy 
to  live  with  you  at  home. 


WHY  HOLD  BACK  THE  CHILDREN  ? 


BY  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE 


IT  WAS  Bernard  Shaw,  I  think,  who 
first  suggested  that  human  beings 
did  not  Hve  long  enough — though 
unlike  myself  he  offered  no  practical 
solution  to  the  diflficulty.  Some  dis- 
aster— probably  the  medical  profession — 
appears  to  have  overtaken  the  race, 
so  that  from  the  state  of  well-adjusted 
Methuselahs,  satisfied  at  the  age  of 
some  odd  hundreds  to  shuffle  off  these 
mortal  coils,  we  have  shrivelled  to 
shabby  inhibited  butterflies,  doomed  to 
three-score  years  and  ten  at  best,  and  so 
frustrated  and  confined  by  the  narrow 
space  of  our  existence  and  so  hag-ridden 
by  the  fear  of  death,  that  we  don't  know 
how  to  live  at  all. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  idea.  At  least,  anyone  can 
see  that  we  don't  know  how  to  live. 
And  considering  the  time  allowed  us  to 
find  out,  we  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
giving  the  problem  up  as  hopeless  and 
ourselves  to  a  wild  dervish  dance  of 
futilities.  Taking  three-score  years  and 
ten  as  a  very  handsome  average,  we  have 
to  subtract,  as  things  go,  twenty  years 
of  preparation  for  this  world  and  ten  of 
preparation  for  the  next.  Of  the  forty 
years  left  to  us  to  investigate  our  be- 
wildering surroundings,  our  amazing 
fellow-creatures,  and  our  still  more 
amazing  selves,  at  least  thirty  are  given 
over  to  what  we  call,  oddly  enough, 
"making  a  living."  It  is  true  that  we 
do  what  we  can,  in  our  spare  time,  to 
live.  But  naturally  it  is  not  a  success. 
We  make  ourselves  vague  promises 
regarding  the  day  when  we  shall  really 
start  in  seriously.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  day  never  comes.     Or  if  it  does 


come,  it  comes  too  late.  The  world  is 
too  vast  a  proposition  to  be  looked  over 
in  a  few  months  or  even  years.  It  is  a 
life's  study,  at  least,  and  we  haven't  got 
even  half  a  life  to  give  to  it.  We  are 
driven,  therefore,  to  ignore  it  altogether 
and  to  whirl  round  earnestly  in  our  own 
little  individual  orbit  until  such  time  as 
death  throws  in  the  inevitable  monkey- 
wrench.  As  a  further  consequence,  the 
majority  of  us  enter  the  grave  very 
much  as  we  left  our  mother's  womb, 
without  the  faintest  notion  of  what  it  has 
all  been  about.  And  our  description  of 
our  late  residence,  if  anybody  on  the 
other  side  asked  us  for  it,  would  be  as 
misleading  and  prejudiced  and  unfair  as 
our  description  to  our  friends  of  the 
foreign  countries  we  had  visited  in  our 
earthly  vacations. 

There  would  be  less  to  lament  if  we 
ourselves  were  satisfied  with  the  situa- 
tion. But  we  are  not.  Some  of  us 
are  so  unhappy  about  it  that  we  take  to 
drink  or  commit  suicide.  We  are  like 
hungry  seekers  after  knowledge  set  down 
in  a  magnificent  library  with  half  an 
hour  to  get  what  we  can  out  of  it  and 
who  in  sheer  despair  take  up  the  news- 
paper or  go  to  sleep.  We  are  aware  of  a 
fabulous  wealth  of  interest  about  us. 
But  the  clock  hands  are  whirling  on  their 
axis  and  the  grim-faced  taxi-driver 
assures  that  he  will  not  wait  a  minute 
longer.  Of  what  use  to  pull  the  books 
out  of  their  shelves.^  Better  to  pretend 
that  they  are  not  worth  reading. 

A  very  few  of  us  are  born  with  a  sort  of 
burglarous  instinct  for  breaking  into  the 
library  early.  These  are  naturally  rather 
disreputable  people  who  run  away  from 
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home  in  infancy  to  keep  on  running  un- 
til they  tumble  into  a  pauper's  grave. 
Compared  to  the  serious  citizens  who 
go  backwards  and  forwards  from  their 
homes  to  their  business,  growing  richer 
and  more  important  with  every  lost  year 
of  life,  they  are  as  the  substance  to  the 
shadow.  They  are  the  real  Men  of  the 
World.  But  they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  so  contrary  to  the  accepted 
notion  of  good  citizens  that  they  are 
regarded  with  wonder  or  disapproval. 
The  fact  that  when  the  pauper's  grave 
closes  over  them  it  closes  over  men  who 
have  really  seen  and  experienced  the 
world  they  lived  in  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, satisfied  either  to  rest  or  to  move  on 
to  a  bigger  adventure  does  not  occur  to 
the  superior  people  who  pay  the  poor 
taxes.  None  the  less,  the  latter  are  not 
at  ease  about  themselves.  When  grand 
old  Trader  Horn  comes  along  they  are 
filled  with  an  obscure  envy  and  dissat- 
isfaction. If  only  they  had  had  more 
time — time  to  combine  life  with  making 
a  living.  They  comfort  themselves 
sadly,  "Well,  one  can't  do  everything." 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  brevity  of  our 
existence  is  its  real  tragedy.  With  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ahead  of  us  we 
could  afford  to  live.  Our  present  activi- 
ties and  distresses  would  appear  in  their 
full  insignificance,  and  we  could  give 
ourselves  over  to  a  thorough  clear- 
visioned  survey  of  humanity  and  our 
universe.  The  mere  losing  of  a  fortune 
or  a  job,  the  possession  of  a  disagreeable 
wife  or  an  unfaithful  husband  would  be 
mere  trifies  by  the  wayside,  because 
nothing  would  last  long  enough  to  matter 
anyway.  No  human  being  could  endure 
the  same  occupation  or  the  same  country 
or  tlie  same  face  at  breakfast  for  three 
hundred  years  without  losing  his  reason. 
So  that  our  whole  conception  of  per- 
manence, importance,  and  morality 
would  have  to  be  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  We  should  cease 
fussing  about  trifles.  We  should  have 
time  to  give  attention  to  important 
matters.  And  in  the  end,  having  thor- 
oughly digested  this  world,  we  should 


really    deserve    the    R.I.P.    which    at 
present  derides  our  unsatisfied  dead. 


II 

Not  that  there  is  much  hope  of  attain- 
ing this  desirable  longevity.  For  one 
thing,  the  doctors  seem  all  against  it  and, 
for  another,  most  people  will  tell  you 
sincerely  that  they  don 't  w  ant  it,  which, 
for  reasons  already  indicated,  is  quite 
understandable.  For  they  are  visual- 
izing life  in  its  present  terms.  They  are 
thinking  of  their  relations,  their  friends, 
their  beloved  country  and  the  dear  old 
homestead,  and  they  know  that  two 
hundred  years  or  so  of  these  blessings 
would  be  more  than  could  be  endured. 
But  if  they  had  started  life  with  time  to 
spare  they  would  never  have  made  these 
things  into  important  and  distressing 
permanencies.  The  American  husband, 
for  instance,  would  look  forward  cheer- 
fully from  his  villa  in  Brooklyn  to  the 
time  when  he  would  settle  in  Turkey  as  a 
pasha  with  a  harem.  This  would  make 
the  villa  and  his  family  seem  quite 
pleasant.  Or  the  New  York  taxi-driver 
would  visualize  himself  as  chief  of  the 
Hottentots  and,  in  view  of  this  future 
release  from  the  trammels  of  civilization, 
become  an  amiable  and  harmless  citizen. 
In  fact  most  of  us,  with  time  and  op- 
portunity to  be  all  the  people  we  poten- 
tially are,  would  become  amiable  and 
harmless  and  very  much  more  intelli- 
gent. For  one  thing,  we  should  become 
tolerant  for  the  reason  that  we  could  not 
afford  prejudices.  To  give  another 
example,  it  would  be  unwise  for  ex- 
Mayor  Thompson  to  be  unkind  about 
King  George  because  it  might  easily 
happen  that  by  the  time  ex-Mayor 
Thompson  was  a  well-grown  lad  say  of 
two  hundred  years  his  migrations  and 
transformations  would  land  him  tem- 
porally in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mayor 
Thompson  will  deny  this,  but  even  he,  if 
he  had  any  imagination,  might  quail 
before  the  thought  of  three  centuries  of 
unmitigated  Chicago. 

It  is  certain,  in  fact,  that  we  should 
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change  our  politics  and  our  religions, 
together  with  our  nationalities  and 
families,  at  least  once  every  fifty  years. 
Even  as  it  is  most  of  us  manage  to 
squeeze  in  at  least  one  re-shuffle;  and  the 
popularity  of  the  practice  has  engendered 
a  general  increase  of  good-fellowing,  so 
that  opposing  politicians,  Catholics  and 
Christian  Scientists,  ex-wives  and  hus- 
bands can  dine  together  in  the  utmost 
friendliness.  Few  of  us  are  able  to 
believe  anything  for  more  than  twenty 
years  anyhow;  and  an  extension  of  time 
would  enable  us  to  display  our  full 
versatility  and  a  consequent  toleration 
in  matters  of  religion,  nationality, 
and  morals.  Given  a  longer  chance, 
even  the  Prohibitionist  would  cease 
from  troubling.  A  drunkard  could  not 
remain  a  drunkard  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  the  Prohibitionist  could  not 
possibly  keep  on  reforming  him. 

However,  we  are  up  against  the 
difficulty  that  the  longer  chance  is  not 
likely  to  be  vouchsafed  us,  and  we  con- 
front the  question — is  there  anything  we 
can  do  about  it.^^  Can  we  by  hook  or 
crook  prolong  our  experience  of  this 
world  so  that  we  can  afford  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  it? 

m 

It  is  quite  in  accord  with  tradition  that 
women  should  have  been  the  first  to 
tackle  the  problem.  In  spite  of  the 
home-shackles  that  have  been  imposed 
upon  them  and  the  weight  of  masculine 
ideas  of  what  a  woman  should  be,  they 
have  always  been  restless  and  inquisitive. 
I  make  bold  to  suggest  that  Eve  ate  the 
apple  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  get 
herseK  and  the  unenterprising  Adam  out 
of  Paradise,  and  she  was  already  heartily 
tired  of  the  place.  Home  to  the  average 
woman,  whether  she  admits  it  or  not,  is  a 
place  to  escape  from.  Business  cannot 
wholly  absorb  her.  Her  patriotism  does 
not  quench  her  eagerness  to  get  out  of 
her  own  country  as  often  as  she  can 
manage  it — and  she  adapts  herself  to 
foreign  conditions  with  amiability  and 


alacrity.  Divorce  increases  with  her 
powers,  and  freedom  to  express  herself 
reveals  the  fact  that  one  home,  one  town, 
one  country,  and  one  husband  is  a  con- 
ception of  life  that  bores  her  to  extinc- 
tion. She  thirsts  for  variety  of  experi- 
ence and  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
world  she  lives  in.  It  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence  that  she  has  at  last, 
as  a  result  of  flat  and  vigorous  rebellion, 
extended  her  life  by  anything  up  to 
fifty  years. 

This  is  a  demonstrable  fact.  When 
I  was  born  forty-two  years  ago  the 
ordinary  prospect  of  a  woman's  life  was 
about  ten  years.  For  twenty  years  she 
was  kept  in  the  nursery;  for  ten  years — 
if  she  had  luck — she  lived  in  a  fraction  of 
the  world  as  a  more  or  less  functioning 
adult — after  which  she  settled  down  on 
the  shelf  or  anywhere  else  where  there 
was  room  for  her,  to  a  prolonged  course 
of  senile  decay.  What  the  average 
woman  experienced  outside  the  beati- 
tudes of  maternity  and  dishwashing 
could  have  been  overlooked  in  a  cocked 
hat.  Mercifully  for  me,  the  revolution 
started  at  the  psychological  moment. 
By  the  time  I  was  twenty  bloomers  had 
appeared  and  short  skirts  were  on  the 
horizon.  Bonnets  were  out  of  date  or 
most  incongruously  accompanied  by 
cigarettes  and  hard  swearing.  Real  old 
ladies  were  almost  extinct.  Now  they 
are  q^ite  extinct.  The  modern  woman 
lives  until  she  dies.  She  knows  nothing 
about  age  except  that  she  realizes  dimly 
that  for  a  great  part  of  her  life  she  was 
very,  very  young — perhaps  too  young 
and  for  too  long. 

We  must  leave  on  one  side  the  sad 
fact  that  her  male  companion  has  en- 
tirely ignored  her  discovery  of  the  lost 
years  and  what  can  be  done  with  them. 
He  still  persists  in  settling  down  and 
becoming  bald  and  fat  and  forty.  He 
still  has  no  time,  consequently,  to  be 
anything  but  what  he  was  born,  and  he 
carries  with  him  to  his  grave  the  ideas 
that  were  presented  to  him  by  his  god- 
mother and  godfather  at  the  font.  He  is 
a  slow  creature  at  best  and  he  allows 
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himself  no  time  to  change.  One  can  only 
hope  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  notice 
the  new  discovery  and  make  use  of  it. 
Meantime  the  vital  business  of  the 
discoverers  is  to  look  for  improvements. 
Active  life  has  been  extended  into  what 
was  once  old  age.  Cannot  it  be  ex- 
tended in  the  other  direction  into  the 
waste  years  of  childhood  .f^ 


significant  years  have  been  already 
wasted  in  futilities  and  that  there  is  no 
time  left  for  anything  but  routine  exist- 
ence alleviated  by  bursts  of  misdirected 
energy.  They  may  be  Londoners,  Pari- 
sians, or  New  Yorkers.  But  they  can 
never  be  men  and  women  of  the  world. 
The  world  is  too  big  and  they  have 
started  too  late. 


IV 

Now  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  modern  youth.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  what- 
ever else  it  is,  it  is  modern.  This  is 
where  I  am  compelled  to  differ.  Pres- 
ent-day young  men  and  women  seem  to 
me  hopelessly  behind  the  times,  and 
modern  children  as  outdated  as  crino- 
lines. The  mere  fact  that  children  are 
more  studied,  more  fussed  over  or  less 
fussed  over  according  to  the  methods 
applied  to  their  lucklessness,  and  that 
young  men  and  women  are  now  at 
liberty  to  indulge  in  drink  and  necking 
parties  does  not  make  them  a  whit  less 
old-fashioned.  The  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  our  ancestors  was  that  they 
wasted  at  least  twenty  years  in  a  make- 
believe  world  preparing  themselves  for 
a  make-believe  life.  And  to  my  mind 
their  descendants  are  doing  neither  more 
nor  less.  The  Montessori  child,  the 
this-system  or  the  other-system  child, 
the  cocktail-drinking  young  woman  in 
her  snappy  roadster  careering  home  in 
the  early  hours  from  the  pink-lighted 
roadhouse  is  being  prepared  for  just  as 
blind  and  idiotic  a  middle-age  as  any 
Victorian.  None  of  these  systems  or 
ways  of  youth  has  any  relation  to  real 
life,  and  all  one  can  wish  for  their  victims 
is  that  they  will  stay  in  ignorance  of 
what  they  are  missing  in  this  world  until 
they  are  safely  out  of  it.  But  in  fact 
they  don't — or  at  least  not  quite.  They 
are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  potential 
wonders  in  themselves  and  in  the  world 
about  them  to  be  obscurely  but  danger- 
ously exasperated.  They  want  to  live 
vitally;  and  they  know  that  the  most 


To  support  my  own  theory  of  life,  I 
must  produce  witnesses.  And  it  hap- 
pens that  my  chief  witness  is  myself. 

When  I  was  eight  years  my  father 
presented  me  with  a  bicycle.  And  when 
I  had  learned  to  ride  it — I  took  most  of 
my  preliminary  canters  in  Regent  Street, 
free-wheeling  gaily  in  and  out  of  the 
horse-busses  and  profane  hansom-cab 
drivers — he  put  money  in  my  purse  and 
told  me  to  go  and  have  a  look  at  the 
surrounding  country.  At  the  age  of 
ten,  except  that  I  could  read  fluently  and 
write  after  a  fashion,  I  was  quite  un- 
educated. On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
not  a  town  or  village  or  lane  within  fifty 
miles  of  London  that  I  did  not  know  as  I 
knew  my  own  street.  There  were  few 
inns  and  public-houses  where  I  had  not 
been  at  one  time  or  another  an  honored, 
if  unusual,  guest.  At  the  age  of  eleven  I 
set  out  with  my  bicycle,  my  bundle,  a 
fraternal  blessing  reinforced  by  a  five- 
pound  note,  and  came  by  devious  ways 
to  the  University  Arms,  Cambridge,  and 
there  ordered  my  room  and  my  dinner 
with  the  sang-froid  of  the  seasoned 
traveler  that  I  was.  I  forgot  what 
reception  my  precocity  received.  I  was 
so  convinced  of  the  usualness  of  my 
proceedings  that  astonishment  would 
have  surprised  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  masterly  and  composed  manner 
induced  respectful  reticence.  I  remem- 
ber that  I  stayed  a  week,  spending  my 
days  exploring  the  country  round  and 
my  evenings  at  the  local  theater  and  a 
traveling  circus.  I  made  many  friends 
in  the  course  of  my  wanderings — mostly 
of  a  low-class  male  persuasion — and  it 
was  my  special  pride  to  "take  on"  the 
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sturdiest  cyclist  and  beat  him  on  the 
steepest  hiJls — a  challenge  that  often 
ended  amiably  with  bread  and  cheese 
shared  at  the  nearest  pub.  I  admit  to 
an  occasional  accident,  due  to  rash  trick 
riding,  and  a  few  consequent  cuts  and 
bruises.  But  as  I  thereby  learned  not 
to  cry  from  pain  and  not  to  be  afraid,  the 
experience  came  in  useful.  As  to  my 
fellow-creatures,  not  the  scurviest  tramp 
among  them  treated  me  other  than  with 
decent  good-fellowship. 

Tn  the  course  of  our  travels  my  chance 
friends  told  me  of  their  lives  and  stories 
of  adventure  and  hints  as  to  the  best 
roads  and  the  best  inns  where  one  could 
get  ham  and  eggs  and  a  cup  of  cofTee,  all 
hot  and  fresh,  for  sixpence.  From  them 
I  learned  the  meaning  of  hunger  and  bad 
times  and  many  of  the  complications  of 
human  relationships.  Those  childhood 
days,  set  though  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  much  grim  distress,  remain  in  my 
mind  as  the  best,  the  freest,  and  in  some 
ways  the  most  real  of  all  my  life. 

\Mien  I  was  twelve  my  father,  who 
e\ddently  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to 
spread  my  wings  a  little,  gave  me  a 
hundred  pounds  and  a  round-trip  ticket 
to  Norway.  Until  quite  recently  I 
possessed  my  diary  of  that  adventure. 
The  spelling  was  atrocious,  the  observa- 
tions shrewd  and  vivid  and  expressed 
with  a  simplicity  and  force  of  which 
subsequent  education,  alas,  deprived 
me.  I  chose  to  stop  off  at  Trondhjem 
and  return  by  a  later  boat.  As  usual, 
I  had  made  friends  with  my  fellow- 
travelers  and,  more  especiaUy,  with  a 
youth  who,  misled  by  my  precocity  and 
encouraged  by  my  apparently  unpro- 
tected state,  had  had  to  be  firmly 
snubbed.  My  knowledge  of  life,  how- 
ever, gave  me  a  cool  and  complete  con- 
trol over  the  situation,  and  he  became 
as  a  consequence  an  excellent  pla\-iellow. 
Lideed,  touched  by  his  respectful  atti- 
tude, I  wandered  down  from  my  hotel  at 
midnight  to  say  good-by  to  him  and  to 
such  of  the  crew  and  passengers  as  had 
become  my  favorites,  and  subsequently 
lost  my  way  home.     Since  I  could  not 


speak  Norwegian  and  had  forgotten  the 
name  of  my  hotel,  I  spent  the  night 
exploring  the  docks  and  streets  of 
Trondhjem  and  only  with  the  dawn  and 
by  good  luck  stumbled  upon  my  head- 
quarters. It  was  the  only  time  I  can 
remember  feeling  faintly  disconcerted. 

In  the  intervals  between  my  travels  I 
read  and  wrote.  I  produced  several 
newspapers  and  wrote  uncounted  short 
stories — of  one  of  these  T.  P.  O'Connor 
in  the  Sunday  paper  that  he  then  edited 
spoke  very  highly,  though  he  recom- 
mended a  course  of  spelling  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  great  career.  (It  gave  me 
a  peculiar  pleasure  that  he  should  have 
reviewed,  also  favorably,  my  last  novel, 
written  some  thirty  odd  years  later.) 
I  read  ever^iihing  I  could  lay  hands  on — 
Shakespeare,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Mere- 
dith, Du  Maurier,  Oscar  Wilde,  Dante, 
and  aU  the  vulgar  comics  of  the  day. 
I  devoured  cheap  candy  and  The  Heaven- 
ly Tirhis — a  scandalous  novel  long  since 
forgotten  and  unknown  to  my  contem- 
poraries— and  thus  made  acquaintance 
with  what  was  then  euphemisticaUy 
termed  "The  Wages  of  Sin."  I  patron- 
ized the  British  Museum  and  wrote  a 
text  book  (unpubhshed)  on  the  Ptole- 
mies. I  A'isited  the  theaters,  coming 
home  at  midnight  across  an  open  park 
and  letting  myself  in  with  my  own  latch- 
key. I  saw  EUen  Terrv',  Irving,  Coque- 
lin,  and  Bernhardt  in  their  prime.  I 
saw  W.  G.  Grace  send  the  ball  over  the 
Pavihon  at  Lords — a  privilege  which 
will  mean  nothing  to  Americans  but 
which  fills  right-minded  Enghshmen  with 
awe  and  en^w  and,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
incredulity.  I  learned  of  injustice  and 
corruption  in  high  places  through  the 
''affaire  Dreyfus''  and  became  a  passion- 
ate and  articulate  defender  of  that 
unfortunate  gentleman.  I  witnessed, 
with  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  passing 
of  an  era  to  which  I  had  consciously  and 
inteUigently  belonged. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  my  father  was 
unusual  and  his  own  career  even  more 
so.  My  home  life  amplified  my  personal 
experiences.     Event uaUy  however  I  was 
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sent  to  school  and  wasted  several  years 
acquiring  so-called  knowledge  which, 
like  most  educated  people,  I  promptly 
and  efficiently  forgot.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  useful  experience.  It  revealed  to 
me,  for  one  thing,  that  there  were  a 
number  of  very  queer  people  in  the 
world  and  that  I  must  be  prepared  to 
put  up  with  them.  Also  that,  from 
their  point  of  view,  I  was  rather  queer 
myself.  ^ly  teachers  considered  me 
slow  and  backward.  I  considered  them 
borderland  cases  and  my  fellow-pupils  as 
beneath  contempt.  Thanks  to  a  greater 
initiative  and  better  physical  develop- 
ment, I  could  beat  them  at  all  their 
games,  and  their  form  of  intelligence 
seemed  to  me  puerile.  They  might 
know  the  name  of  every  river  in  England, 
but  they  couldn't  cross  the  street  without 
their  nurse.  They  might  be  able  to  add 
and  subtract  but  they  had  no  idea  of  the 
value  or  significance  of  money.  They 
had  never  stood  outside  a  pub  in  the 
pourmg  rain,  with  sixpence  in  their 
pockets,  debating  the  relative  sustaining 
value  of  two  poached  eggs  or  a  ham 
sandwich.  They  might  know  the  dates 
of  the  Kings  of  England  backwards  but 
they  knew  nothing  about  men  and 
women  and  their  capacities  for  good  and 
evil.  They  knew  nothing  of  sex  or 
bankruptcy  or  divorce  or  crime  or 
politics  or  poverty  and  nothing  vital  and 
real  about  art  or  literature.  The  real 
world  was  completely  closed  to  them  and, 
in  all  probability,  would  remain  closed. 
For  by  the  time  they  reached  their  own 
artificially  prescribed  maturity  the  power 
to  see  and  think  clearly  and  honestly 
would  be  lost  to  them  together  with  a 
third  of  their  active  life. 

I  resumed  my  own  career.  I  worked, 
I  wrote.  I  pitched  my  tent  in  Belgium 
and  in  Germany  and  traveled  wherever 
I  could  get  to  on  the  strength  of  my 
earnings.  By  the  time  I  was  twenty  I 
was  seLf-supp)orting  and,  except  for  the 
friendship  of  my  fellow-creatures,  self- 
sufficient.  Most  of  the  problems  of  life 
had  been  actual  to  me  for  ten  years  at 
least,  so  that  I  was  not  easily  daunted 


or  taken  off  my  balance.  My  long 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  sex, 
presented  to  me  when  I  was  detached 
enough  to  take  them  coolly  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  gave  me  a  peaceful 
adolescence.  I  knew  the  worth  and  the 
unimportance  of  money.  I  could  start 
for  Timbuktu  without  concern.  I  knew 
my  own  weak  spots  enough  at  least  to 
be  on  guard  against  them.  I  had 
satiated  my  appetite  for  cheap  candy  in 
all  of  its  forms  and  had  begun  to  dis- 
criminate. I  made  the  mistakes  in- 
herent to  my  temperament,  but  few  of 
inexperience.  I  had,  in  fact,  traveled 
a  long  way  in  twenty  years.  I  had 
arrived  where  my  contemporaries  might 
arrive,  with  luck,  when  they  were 
forty. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  benefits 
of  those  early  days.  I  have,  at  any  rate, 
long  interesting  memories  that  give  me  a 
rather  special  appreciation  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about  in  my  own 
lifetime.  I  have  been  saved,  I  hope, 
from  much  second-hand  thinking,  not 
because  of  any  unusual  intelligence,  but 
simply  because  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  think  at  second-hand  when  you  have 
lived  first-hand  the  greater  part  of  your 
life.  I  have  no  class-consciousness  what- 
ever and  relatively  little  race-conscious- 
ness. I  believe  the  English  to  be  the 
salt  of  the  earth  emotionally  and  in- 
stinctively, but  my  experience  in  child- 
hood, when  most  prejudices  are  fixed, 
prevents  me  from  making  an  ass  of 
myself  on  the  subject.  Through  the 
War  I  persisted  in  maintaining  my  con- 
viction that  the  Germans  were  not  all 
machiavellian  devils  and  the  Belgians 
not  all  martyred  saints,  and  can  thumb- 
nose  my  ardent  friends  who  are  now 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves.  Ex- 
perience has  set  me  on  guard  against 
cliches  and  made  me.  I  ho{>e,  immune  to 
bunk.  I  don't  believe  that  America  is 
the  home  of  the  fair  and  the  free  and  the 
brave — exclusively,  or  that  Britons  rule 
the  waves — exclusively.  I  treat  ad- 
vertisements as  a  form  of  comic  litera- 
ture.    And  I  don't  even  nurse  the  secret 
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conviction  that  I  am  the  greatest  writer 
of  the  century. 

I  hesitate  to  hold  myself  up  as  a  com- 
plete model  of  perfection.  But  I  do 
claim  that  I  have  been  alive  for  thirty- 
five  years  out  of  forty-two  and  that  I 
have  reaped  advantages  which  could  be 
reaped  by  any  average  human  being  if  he 
were  given  the  chance.  At  any  rate  I 
flatter  myself  that  when  I  come  to  die 
and  move  on  to  another  sphere  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  my  new  fellow-travelers  a 
fair  account  of  the  place  I  came  from. 

VI 

When  I  look  at  the  modern  girl  or 
boy  of  ten  I  am  baffled  by  the  thought 
that  at  that  age  and  size  I  was  a 
full-fledged  self-sufficient  human  being. 
They  seem  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  advance, 
still  pathetically  and  most  unnecessarily 
childish.  They  are  probably  as  intelli- 
gent as  they  will  ever  be,  and  far  more 
able  to  accept  facts  calmly  and  without 
hurt  than  at  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Yet  they  are  held  back  and  coddled 
mentally  and  physically  as  though  they 
were  half-witted  cripples.  Their  so- 
called  sophistication,  which  is  most  often 
a  form  of  bumptiousness  resulting  from 
too  much  indulgence  and  too  little  real 
experience,  is  as  little  related  to  honest 
intelKgent  sophistication  as  the  igno- 
rance of  their  Victorian  predecessors. 
They  are  not  only  unfit  for  freedom  but, 
except  for  the  few  fighters  and  rebels, 
incapable  of  becoming  free.  In  later 
life  they  continue  an  unreal  existence  as 
children  with  cocktail  parties  and  late 
nights,  and  imagine  that  they  are  living. 
They  carry  their  false  values  about  with 
them  until  they  die.  They  become  the 
incredibly  bigoted,  stupid  and  senti- 
mental and  brutal  herd  that  clutter  up 
all  our  social  systems  and  stand  block- 
ishly  in  the  way  of  every  vital  human 
endeavor.  Yet  potentially  they  were 
fellovz-citizens  of  a  great  w^orld. 

Maturity  is  an  artificial  conception. 
I  was  called  upon  to  be  mature  at  ten 
and  became  mature.     Later  I  developed 


mentally  and  physically  but  in  the  main 
I  was  then  what  I  am  now.  I  was  as 
capable  of  reason  and  common  sense  as 
my  circumstances  required  of  me.  I 
could  have  been  entrusted  with  a  re- 
volver or  a  motor  car  with  just  as  much 
security  as  any  present-day  youth  of 
twenty.  For  in  all  essentials  I  was 
adult.  And  in  my  opinion  all  normal 
children  of  ten  are  potentially  adult  and 
should  be  given  the  corresponding  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities.  To  begin 
real  life  at  fifteen  or  twenty  is  too  late. 
It  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  average 
length  of  life. 

In  answer  to  this  contention  there  will 
arise  the  usual  wail  concerning  the  beau- 
tiful innocence  and  happiness  of  child- 
hood that  must  be  protected  at  all  costs. 
But  the  idea  that  innocence  is  beautiful 
is  in  itself  old-fashioned.  Innocence  is 
more  often  and  more  justly  termed 
idiocy.  And  a  so-caUed  happy  child- 
hood is  too  dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  a 
stunted  and  frustrated  middle-age.  It 
will  be  argued  too  that  children  handled 
as  I  was  and  as  I  advocate  would  run 
grave  risks.  Obviously  this  depends 
largely  on  custom.  If  all  ten-year-old 
children  were  treated  as  adults  they 
would  run  no  more  risk  than  they  do  now 
at  fifteen  or  eighteen,  or  whenever  it  is 
decided  that  they  have  become  reason- 
able. But  even  as  things  stand  the 
risks  are  not  appreciably  greater  than 
are  normal  anyway.  Something  might 
happen.  But  in  any  case  something 
might  happen,  and  one  day  must  hap- 
pen. The  world  is  a  dangerous  if 
fascinating  place,  and  to  play  perpetu- 
ally for  safety  is  as  ridiculous  as  dodging 
lightning  in  a  thunder  storm.  Much 
better  enjoy  the  spectacle,  since  sooner 
or  later  we  must  be  struck  down. 

We  have,  in  fact,  only  one  real  con- 
cern in  life,  and  that  is  to  live — five 
dangerously  since  we  must,  but  at  any 
rate  all  the  time  that  fate  allows 
us.  And  to  deprive  a  himian  being 
of  years  of  living  seems  to  me  the 
greatest  crime  that  can  be  committed 
against  him. 
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A    STORY 


BY  JOHX  FRAZIER  YXSCE 


WHEX  Big  Joe  Gallagher  came 
in  the  front  door  of  "The 
Diamond "  his  hat  was  down 
over  his  eyes.  He  strode  over  to  the 
counter,  lifted  the  drop  leaf,  and  went 
into  the  back  room. 

"Get  one  of  the  girls  to  watch  the 
desk  and  come  back  here,  Cork,"  he 
called  to  the  one-legged  man  as  he 
slammed  the  door. 

Cork  ran  his  finger  down  the  list  and 
then  sauntered  over  to  the  stairway. 

"Ma\Tne,"  he  shouted.  "Come  on 
down."" 

"^Miat's  the  matter.^"  said  Mayme. 

"Never  mind  about  that.  Come  on 
down  and  take  the  desk.     Joe  says  so." 

Cork  went  into  the  back  room  then 
but  did  not  close  the  door  tight.  It  was 
early.     But  someone  might  come  in. 

"What's  bitin'  you,  Joe.^"  he  said. 

"  That  low-life  is  out  lookingfor  Eddie." 

Cork  shot  a  quick  glance  at  Gallagher. 
'The  Big  Boy.^"  he  asked. 

Gallagher  nodded  his  head.  "  Wanted 
me  to  go  along.  Some  unlucky  bastard's 
goin'  to  burn,  but  not  me.  I  got  out 
and  come  back  here." 

He  raised  a  flask  to  his  lips  and  drank 
before  going  on.  He  drew  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  his  mouth. 

"Heiril  be  poppin'  to-night,  all  right, 
and  you  know  the  Big  Boy's  not  goin' 
over  the  road  for  it  himself.  He'll  send 
somebody." 

"Eddie  squealed  then.^" 

Joe  nodded.  "Gave  'em  cancelled 
checks  with  Big  Boy's  name  on  the  back, 
ril  say  he  squealed." 


"The  goddam  fool.  ^Tiat'd  he 
think.^" 

"Well,  there's  others'd  like  to  put  a 
dent  in  the  Big  Boy." 

Cork  and  Gallagher  looked  at  each 
other.  Neither  of  them  made  any 
attempt  to  conceal  his  agitation. 

"\Mio's  with  the  Big  Boy.^ "  said  Cork. 

"The  Kid  and  Eight-BaU.  They 
were  in  Big  Boy's  car  and  they  wanted 
me  to  come  with  them." 

"I  didn't  think  that  nigger  Eight-Ball 
had  guts  enough." 

"I  wouldn't  be  mLxed  up  in  it." 

The  screen  of  the  outer  door  slammed, 
interrupting  them,  and  Cork  hobbled 
out  to  the  desk.  The  newcomer  saw 
Mayme  who  was  already  descending  the 
stair.     He  went  over  to  talk  to  her. 

Cork  said,  "If  you're  busy,  Ma\Tne, 
you'd  better  get  Stella  to  come  down. 
Somebody's  got  to  watch  this  desk." 

Ma\Tne  was  busy  talking  to  the 
newcomer.  She  said  to  him,  "\Miat's 
your  name?" 

He  laughed  and  did  not  tell  her. 

"For  the  love  o'  God,  Mayme,  will 
you  send  Stella  down.     I'm  busy." 

"You  look  it."  MajTue  turned  to 
the  other  man.  "Come  on,  Johnny." 
She  took  his  arm  and  ascended  the  stair 
with  him. 

"I  got  to  see  Joe,"  Cork  continued. 
"Tell  Stella  to  get  down  here."  Wait- 
ing for  Stella,  he  called  to  Joe  over  his 
shoulder. 

Joe  came  to  the  door.  "What  do 
you  want.^" 

"I'd  get  out  of  there." 
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"Why?" 

"I'd  get  out  of  there,"  Cork  reiterated. 
"I'd  stay  in  sight  if  I  was  you." 

Joe  was  perspiring.  He  leaned  against 
the  doorway. 

"I  guess  you're  right,  Cork.  Better 
stay  out  of  back  rooms  a  while." 

"I'd  get  with  somebody  that  knows 
you — somebody  they'll  believe  in  court." 

"I'll  get  Charley  to  come  down.  We 
can  play  some  stud." 

"I'd  lay  off  of  Charley.  Get  some- 
body you  ain't  with  much.  Get  some- 
body everybody  knows." 

"Guess  I'll  get  out  of  here  too.  Out 
on  the  street." 

"I  would." 

"What  time  is  it,  Cork?" 

"Half  past  ten.  No,  twenty-five 
minutes  of." 

Joe  started  to  say  something  more, 
but  did  not.  In  a  jam,  say  if  they  were 
called  into  court,  Cork  would  remember 
all  right  about  the  time — about  him 
asking  him  the  time  at  twenty-five 
minutes  of  eleven. 

He  went  out  into  the  street.  There 
was  no  one  in  sight.  Down  toward  the 
river  he  could  see  a  patch  of  light  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  light  came  from  the 
window  of  Spike's  lunchroom.  He  de- 
cided to  go  to  Spike's. 

As  he  started  he  heard  someone  com- 
ing toward  him  across  the  street  in  the 
darkness.  He  peered  sharply  and  recog- 
nized Earl  Cullen.  Cullen  was  the  cop 
on  the  beat  by  the  bridge,  up  by  Eddie's 
place. 

"Hello,  Earl,"  Joe  said. 

"Hello,  Joe." 

"Where  you  goin'?" 

"Down  to  Spike's.     Come  on  along." 

"Guess  I  will." 

A  few  steps  farther  and  they  stepped 
into  the  bright  light.  They  slapped  at 
the  twenty-four-hour  bugs  that  kept 
bumping  against  their  faces.  The  win- 
dows of  Spike's  place  were  covered  with 
the  insects,  clinging  to  the  glass  so  close 
to  one  another  that  their  wings  made 
a  constant  whisper  beating  together. 
They    crunched    unpleasantly    beneath 


the  feet  of  the  men.  In  the  doorway 
they  were  not  so  bad.  The  breeze  from 
the  electric  fan  kept  them  away. 

"There  ought  to  be  some  way  of 
getting  rid  of  these  damn  bugs,"  said  Joe. 

"I'll  say.  Wherever  they  see  a  light 
there's  about  a  million  of  them." 

"I  seen  'em  over  across  the  river  the 
other  night.  They  was  so  thick  on  a 
window  down  on  Front  Street  you 
couldn't  see  in." 

"You  shouldn't  be  lookin'  in  other 
people's  windows."  The  cop  laughed. 
"That's  how  Spike  lost  his  eye.  Some- 
body stuck  a  knitting  needle  through  a 
keyhole  and  hit  him.  How  about  it. 
Spike?" 

Joe  laughed  too.  Spike  had  not  heard 
them,  but  he  called  over  the  low  partition, 
"  Sure.    Whatever  Kelly  says  is  all  right. ' ' 

"It's  not  Kelly,"  said  Joe.  "It's 
Cullen." 

Spike  looked  over  the  partition. 

"What's  the  big  idea.  Earl?  Wearin' 
your  uniform  on  your  night  off." 

"I'm.  not  off." 

"On  this  beat  now?" 

"No,  I'm  on  call.  Just  came  over  to 
have  some  grub." 

"What'U  you  have?" 

"Plate  of  beans." 

"How  about  you,  Joe?" 

"Make  it  two." 

Joe  took  a  handful  of  toothpicks  from 
the  small  china  barrel  at  the  edge  of  the 
counter  and  began  arranging  them  in 
squares  before  him. 

"Who's  walking  your  beat,  up  by 
Eddie's  place?" 

"Nobody,"  Earl  said.  "What's  it 
to  you,  Joe?" 

"Oh,  nothin'.  I  was  wondering. 
That's  all." 

Earl  called  to  Spike,  "Hey,  Spike,  be 
sure  you  turn  them  beans  over." 

All  three  men  laughed  at  that.  Joe 
added,  "Mine  too.  One  by  one,  and 
don't  miss  any." 

"You  damn  dudes,"  said  Spike,  rest- 
ing his  elbows  on  the  top  of  the  partition 
as  he  grinned  back  at  them. 

"What's  goin'  on  up  that  way  to- 
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night   that    they   should    call   me    in?" 
asked  Earl,  lowering  his  voice. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Joe  laughed.  "Guess 
rd  be  there  if  there  was  goin'  to  be  any 
dointrs.  Guess  I'd  know,  wouldn't  I, 
Earl?" 

"Well,  you  mostly  do." 

Spike  came  around  the  end  of  the 
partition,  bringing  their  beans. 

"Coffee.'*''  he  asked. 

"Coffee,"  said  Earl. 

"Two.^" 

''Two." 

Spike  filled  two  mugs  from  the 
tarnished  nickel  urn  and  set  them  down 
before  Joe  and  Earl. 

"And  what  else .^" 

Both  men  shook  their  heads,  and  Spike 
shutBed  hack  to  his  place  at  the  stove. 

"Speaking  of  Eddie,  he  tells  me  he's 
gettin'  out  of  the  racket,"  said  Earl. 

Joe  grinneii.     "Yeah.^"  he  said. 

"Yeah.     Startin'  a  poultry  farm  out 
by  Do^own." 
'"The  hell  he  is." 

"He  is,  on  the  level.  I  seen  his  hens. 
I  went  up  to  his  house.  Up  on  the  hill. 
His  back  yard  is  full  of  crates.  He's 
got  a  couple  of  hundred  anyway.  Leg- 
horns." 

"It's  a  good  idea.  Only  he  should 
have  had  it  sooner." 

Earl  pushed  his  plate  away  from  him. 
empty.  He  stirred  his  cooling  coffee 
with  a  spoon  held  between  his  index  and 
middle  fingers. 

Joe  pulled  out  his  watch.  "What 
time  you  got,  Earl.^" 

Culleu  drew  up  his  sleeve  and  looked 
at  the  watch  on  liis  wrist.  "Quarter 
past." 

"I've  got  twenty  past." 

"You're  fast.     I  just  sot  mine." 

"What  time  you  got,  Spike?" 

"Quarter  piist." 

"(luess  you're  right.  Earl."  Jc^  set 
his  watch  and  let  it  shde  back  into  his 
pocket. 

Earl  said,  "Well,  guess  I'll  go  back 
over  to  the  station  house." 

Joe  said,  "I'll  walk  a  ways  with  you." 

"There  you  are.  Spike." 


They  laid  down  their  money  on  the 
counter  and  walked  out. 

"Damn  those  bugs  I" 

They  approached  "The  Diamond" 
again.  Joe's  car  was  parked  at  the 
curb. 

"Seen  my  new  car.  Earl?" 

"No.     Wien'd  you  get  it?" 

"La^t  week.  Seen  those  new  shock 
absorbers,  w-ork  both  ways?" 

They  stopped  at  the  car. 

"They  work  like  this,"  said  Joe, 
stooping  over.  "  When  you  hit  a  bump, 
this  catches  it.  On  the  rebound,  this 
thing  up  here  catches  it.  Both  ways, 
see?" 

Earl  nodded.     "  Pretty  neat,"  he  said. 

"I'll  say.  You  ought  to  ride  on  'em 
once.  Smoothest  ridin'  car  you  ever 
saw." 

Earl  kickeil  at  the  front  tires,  testing 
their  hardness. 

"Come  on  now.  Just  around  the 
block,"  said  Joe.  "It  won't  take  five 
minutes.     You  can  spare  it." 

"All  right,"  said  Earl.  "Wait  a  half 
a  second." 

He  went  to  the  call  box  on  the  tele- 
phone pole  on  the  corner  of  Elm  Street 
and  reported  to  the  desk  sergeant.  Joe 
climl>ed  in  and  stepped  on  the  starter. 

When  Earl  returned,  Joe  said,  "Listen 
to  that  engine.     Can't  she  sing?" 

"I'll  say,"  said  Earl. 

They  backed  away  from  the  curb, 
rode  down  past  Spike's,  and  turned  at 
the  crossing.  They  turned  away  from 
the  bridge.  Going  over  the  tracks,  Joe 
said,  "See,  not  a  quiver.  You  can  hear 
the  bump,  but  you  can't  feel  it." 

"Pretty  neat,  all  right,"  Earl  agreeil. 
"This  is  some  car.  It'll  come  in  handy 
in  your  business." 

"I'm  gettin'  out  of  that  business," 
said  Joe.  "I'm  goin'  to  use  this  car  for 
pleasure." 

"You  and  Eddie,  huh?  Both  gettin* 
out." 

" Not  the  siime  way,"  s;iid  Joe.  "  Not 
by  a  damn  sight." 

"Don't  you  like  farming?" 

"Oh,  farming's  all  right." 


BEANS    FOR    TWO 
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Joe  stopped  at  Fifteenth,  by  the  Pied 
Front  cigar  store. 

"Wait  a  second,  Earl.  I  got  to  get  a 
cigar.     Have  a  cigar?" 

"No,  thanks." 

Joe  went  in  and  spoke  to  Xick  Vila. 
He  asked  Xick  if  his  clock  was  right. 
The  Mexican  assured  him  that  it 
was. 

"Twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  huh? 
Guess  I'll  move  along, "  said  Joe. 

He  climbed  into  the  car  again,  and 
drove  slowly  back  toward  "The  Dia- 
mond." 

"I'll  drop  you  of?  at  the  station  house," 
he  said  to  Earl. 

"\Miat  are  you  goin'  to  do  when  you 
get  out  of  this,  Joe?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Aviation,  mav- 
be." 

"JeesI  You  don't  give  a  goddam, 
do  you?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Aviation  ain't 
any  more  risky  than  the  racket." 

"The  way  you  boys  got  it  sewed  up, 
I  guess  nothin'  can  happen  to  you. 
There's  plenty  of  money  in  the  racket, 
ain't  there?" 

"Yeah.  But  some  guys  don't  know 
when  they're  done.     I  do." 

They  pulled  in  to   the   curb   at  the 


Police  Station.  Earl  got  out,  but  he 
lingered  beside  the  car. 

"I  think  you're  a  sap,"  he  said. 
"Don't  you  ever  think  about  your  wife 
and  kids  ?  Something  could  easy  happen 
to  you,  fljon'." 

"Well,  what  the  hell?  Anyway,  it 
ain't  goin'  to  happen  to  me." 

"Eddie's  got  more  braijis  than  you, 
farmin'." 

"Yeah?  Listen,  Earl.  It  don't  make 
any  difference  if  you  go  in  for  hens  or 
airplanes  when  you  get  out  of  this  game. 
It's  all  in  knowin'  when  to  quit." 

Indoors,  a  telephone  was  ringing. 

"That's  the  Sergeant's  'phone." 

It  rang  again. 

"He  must  be  asleep.  I'll  go  answer 
it." 

Earl  disappeared  through  the  door- 
way.    Joe  looked  at  his  watch. 

"It  might  be,  at  that,"  he  said  aloud. 
"They've  had  time." 

Earl  came  running  out.  With  him 
Vv'ere  others  in  uniform,  a  half  dozen. 

"For  Christ's  sake,  Joe,"  he  said, 
"give  her  the  gas.  Some  lousv  bastard 
has  kiUed  Eddie." 

"AAliere?" 

"Up  by  his  place.  The  poor  devil. 
Drive  like  heU!" 


THE  CHAIN-STORE  MIND 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SHOPKEEPER 
BY  JESSE  RAINSFORD  SPRAGUE 


I  BECAME  a  hardware  merchant  in 
the  spring  of  1901.  Our  town  had 
twenty-five  thousand  people  then, 
and  it  is  about  the  same  now.  But  a 
big  change  has  taken  place  in  the  busi- 
ness district.  There  are  four  blocks  of 
stores  on  Main  Street.  When  I  went 
into  business  practically  all  the  stores 
were  individual  enterprises  and  the 
owners  were  mostly  old-time  x\mericans, 
born  in  town  or  on  farms  nearby.  Now 
scarcely  any  of  these  are  left.  Hardly 
more  than  a  dozen.  Chain  stores  have 
the  best  locations.  There  is  a  Wool- 
worth,  a  J.  C.  Penney,  a  Grant,  a  Kresge, 
and  others,  big  places  with  double  fronts 
painted  red,  blue  or  yellow,  and  gold- 
lettered  signs.  There  are  besides  a  lot  of 
smaller  chain  stores  like  Hazzard  shoes, 
Thom  McAn,  A.  &  P.  groceries,  and  so 
forth.  I  guess  this  gives  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  what  our  business  street  looks 
like.  It  is  just  the  same  as  a  thousand 
other  business  streets  aU  over  the 
country. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  am  finding  fault  or  that  it  is  a 
case  of  sour  gra])es.  The  chain  stores 
wouldn't  ])e  hero  if  people  didn't  like  to 
trade  in  them.  Besides,  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  personally.  I  have  done 
well  enough  considering  that  I  started 
with  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
back  in  1901.  The  hardware  busi- 
ness hasn't  been  affected  so  much  as 
other  lines.  I  own  my  own  building, 
discount  all  my  bills,  and  have  some  out- 
side investments.  But  I  can't  get  over 
the  idea  that  it  isn't  altogether  a  good 


idea  to  have  the  business  section  domi- 
nated by  outsiders.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  stores  in  every  town  set  the  stand- 
ards for  the  public,  because  people  go 
into  the  stores  oftener  than  they  go  to 
other  places.  Chain  stores  represent  a 
sort  of  absentee  landlordism;  and  every- 
one knows  there  isn't  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility  where  an  owner  lives  a  long 
way  off  from  his  business. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  this 
just  recently  when  I  happened  to  go  into 
the  Kresge  store  on  some  small  errand. 
It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  big 
place  w^as  crowded  with  people;  there 
were  a  few  men,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
crowd  was  made  up  of  women,  many 
with  children  in  arms,  and  troops  of 
youngsters  of  grammar-school  age.  The 
clerks  were  so  busy  I  had  to  hunt  for 
what  I  wanted,  and  finally  I  came  to  a 
part  of  the  store  where  there  were  two 
adjacent  counters  that  seemed  to  be 
the  center  of  considerable  attraction. 
Peeking  through  the  crowd,  I  saw  that 
the  merchandise  on  display  consisted  of 
cocktail  shakers,  wine  glasses,  fruit- 
presses,  and  other  home-brew  apparatus. 
Business  was  going  on  briskly  as  women 
and  school  children  exchanged  their 
dimes  and  quarters  for  the  articles  they 
wanted  or  had  been  sent  for.  I  noticed 
one  particularly  good  bargain.  It  was  a 
pure  aluminum  cocktail  shaker  at  fifty 
cents;  or,  as  the  placard  said,  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  the  top  and  l^ottom 
parts. 

Now  I  would  like  it  understood  that  I 
am  not  blaming  anybody,  and  I  tell  this 
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THE  CHAIN-STORE  MIND 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SHOPKEEPER 
BY  JESSE  RAINSFORD  SPRAGUE 


I  BECAME  a  hardware  merchant  in 
the  spring  of  1901.  Our  town  had 
twenty-five  thousand  people  then, 
and  it  is  about  the  same  now.  But  a 
big  change  has  taken  phice  in  the  busi- 
ness district.  There  are  four  blocks  of 
stores  on  Main  Street.  When  I  went 
into  business  practically  all  the  stores 
were  individual  enterprises  and  the 
owners  were  mostly  old-time  Americans, 
born  in  town  or  on  farms  nearby.  Now 
scarcely  any  of  these  are  left.  Hardly 
more  than  a  dozen.  Chain  stores  have 
the  best  locations.  There  is  a  Wool- 
worth,  a  J.  C.  Penney,  a  Grant,  a  Kresge, 
and  others,  big  places  with  double  fronts 
painted  red,  blue  or  yellow,  and  gold- 
letterevl  signs.  There  are  besides  a  lot  of 
smaller  chain  stores  like  Hazzard  shoes, 
Thom  McAn,  A.  &  P.  gi*oceries,  and  so 
forth.  I  guess  this  gives  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  what  our  business  street  looks 
like.  It  is  just  the  same  as  a  thousand 
other  business  streets  all  over  the 
country. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  am  finding  fault  or  that  it  is  a 
case  of  sour  gra])es.  The  chain  stores 
wouldn't  be  here  if  people  didn't  like  to 
/trade  in  them.  Besides,  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  personally.  I  have  done 
well  enough  considering  that  I  started 
with  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
back  in  1901.  The  hardware  busi- 
ness hasn't  been  afi*ected  so  much  as 
other  lines.  I  own  my  own  building, 
discount  all  my  bills,  and  have  some  out- 
side investments.  But  I  can't  get  over 
the  idea  that  it  isn't  altogether  a  good 


idea  to  have  the  business  section  domi- 
nated by  outsiders.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  stores  in  every  town  set  the  stand- 
ards for  the  public,  because  people  go 
into  the  stores  oftener  than  they  go  to 
other  places.  Chain  stores  represent  a 
sort  of  absentee  landlordism;  and  every- 
one knows  there  isn't  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility  where  an  owner  lives  a  long 
way  off  from  his  business. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  this 
just  recently  when  I  happened  to  go  into 
the  Kresge  store  on  some  small  errand. 
It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  big 
place  was  crowded  with  people;  there 
were  a  few  men,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
crowd  was  made  up  of  women,  many 
with  children  in  arms,  and  troops  of 
youngsters  of  grammar-school  age.  The 
clerks  were  so  busy  I  had  to  hunt  for 
what  I  wanted,  and  finally  I  came  to  a 
part  of  the  store  where  there  were  two 
adjacent  counters  that  seemed  to  be 
the  center  of  considerable  attraction. 
Peeking  through  the  crowd,  I  saw  that 
the  merchandise  on  display  consisted  of 
cocktail  shakers,  wine  glasses,  fruit- 
])resses,  and  other  home-brew  apparatus. 
Ikisiness  was  going  on  briskly  as  women 
and  school  children  exchanged  their 
dimes  and  quarters  for  the  articles  they 
wanted  or  had  been  sent  for.  I  noticed 
one  particularly  good  bargain.  It  was  a 
pure  aluminum  cocktail  shaker  at  fifty 
cents;  or,  as  the  placard  said,  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  the  top  and  bottom 
parts. 

Now  I  would  like  it  understood  that  I 
am  not  blaming  anybody,  and  I  tell  this 
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merely  to  show  the  lack  of  personal 
responsibility  where  a  business  is  owned 
by  an  outsider.  The  articles  I  have 
mentioned  carry  a  good  profit,  and  it  is 
likely  the  Kresge  store  needs  to  sell  them 
in  order  to  meet  its  overhead  expenses. 
I  understand  Mr.  Kresge  lives  in  De- 
troit. It  is  public  knowledge  that  he 
has  given  many  thousands  of  dollars 
toward  the  support  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  If  Mr.  Kresge  personally  ran  his 
store  on  our  Main  Street  and  was  a  citi- 
zen of  our  town  he  would  either  have  to 
give  up  his  membership  in  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  or  stop  selling  liquor- 
making  apparatus.  I  know,  for  exam- 
ple, how  it  would  be  with  me.  For  the 
past  couple  of  years  I  have  been  presi- 
dent of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  if  I 
were  to  add  hip  flasks  or  cocktail  shakers 
to  my  stock  of  shelf  hardware,  the 
chances  are  I  should  be  thrown  out  of  the 
Y  and  blacklisted  by  every  anti-vice 
society  in  town  as  a  hypocrite  and  an 
abettor  of  lawbreakers.  People  hold  me 
responsible  for  my  actions  because  I  live 
here  and  am  handy  to  get  at.  But  Mr. 
Kresge  is  immune  because  he  lives  in 
Detroit,  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
away. 

II 

When  a  man  has  done  business  in  one 
spot  as  long  as  I  have,  his  town  becomes 
sort  of  a  personality  to  him.  The  com- 
munity is  not,  in  his  mind,  just  a  collec- 
tion of  houses  and  stores  and  factories, 
but  a  living  thing  with  a  definite  char- 
acter like  that  of  a  human  being.  He 
senses  any  change  of  spirit  as  he  would 
sense  a  change  in  a  member  of  his  fam- 
ily. I  would  say  the  character  of  our 
town  has  tended  to  become  harder,  more 
machinelike,  during  the  past  years. 
All  the  old-time  merchants  speak  of  this. 
People  used  to  come  into  your  store  in  a 
friendly  sort  of  way.  You  had  your 
regular  line  of  customers,  and  their 
buying  was  almost  as  much  of  a  social 
affair  as  it  was  business.  Now  all  this 
easy-going  atmosphere   is   gone.     Busi- 


ness is  strictly  business.  The  modern 
idea  seems  to  be  to  get  a  customer  in,  get 
his  money,  and  get  him  out  again  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  next  person. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  set  myself  up  as  a 
judge  and  say  the  old  way  was  best. 
Everyone  knows  it  was  less  efficient  than 
the  new  way,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  so  many  old-time  merchants  have 
been  forced  out  of  Main  Streets  every- 
where. The  most  I  hope  to  do  in  this 
interview  is  to  explain  why,  in  my 
opinion,  the  personality  of  my  town,  and 
a  thousand  other  towns,  has  changed. 

With  no  implied  criticism  or  detrac- 
tion, my  guess  is  that  the  coming  of  the 
chain  stores  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  machinelike 
atmosphere  that  I  spoke  of.  You  don't 
go  into  a  chain  store  and  chat  comfort- 
ably with  the  manager.  To  begin  with, 
he  is  probably  a  stranger  in  town,  re- 
cently graduated  from  a  smaller  place 
and  expecting  to  stay  only  until  he  is 
promoted  to  a  bigger  city.  And  in  the 
second  place,  he  would  risk  his  job  if  he 
mixed  too  much  sociability  with  his 
business.  From  the  nature  of  the 
business,  a  chain  organization  cannot 
afford  to  allow  its  branch  managers  to  be 
individualists  or  to  act  according  to 
their  own  inclinations.  If  it  did  that  it 
wouldn't  be  a  chain  at  all,  but  a  mere 
collection  of  stores  scattered  all  over  the 
map,  with  no  especial  advantage  over 
the  local  merchants  except  that  of  mass 
buying. 

As  every  business  man  knows,  mass 
buying  alone  isn't  enough  to  make  a 
chain-store  organization  succeed.  Lo- 
cal merchants  can  club  together  and  buy 
their  goods  just  about  as  cheaply  as  the 
chains  buy  theirs.  The  only  advantage 
a  chain  organization  has  is  that  it  can 
make  each  of  its  branches  conform 
strictly  to  rules  of  efficiency  laid  down  at 
headquarters.  In  many  chains  the  local 
manager  is  not  allowed  to  trim  his  show 
windows  except  from  a  prepared  chart,  or 
even  to  move  merchandise  from  one 
counter  to  another.     Headquarters  does 
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his  thinking  for  him.  The  chain  store 
is  in  the  town,  but  not  of  the  town.  I 
guess  every  man  who  has  ever  served  on 
a  chamber  of  commerce  committee  knows 
how  it  is.  You  go  up  and  down  Main 
Street  soUciting  funds  for  the  Spring 
Carnival  or  for  the  Children's  play- 
ground. When  you  catch  a  local  man  in 
his  place  of  business  you  get  a  Yes  or 
No  right  away.  It  is  usually  Yes,  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  to  make  enemies  by 
refusing.  But  this  is  not  the  case  when 
your  committee  goes  into  a  chain  store. 
The  manager  is  sorry,  but  he  has 
no  authority  to  make  subscriptions.  He 
thinks  it  is  a  worthy  cause  and  he 
promises  to  write  headquarters  about  it 
at  once.  Perhaps  he  really  does  write, 
or  perhaps  he  forgets  to  do  so;  but  any- 
how there  is  usually  a  long  enough  delay 
so  that  the  drive  is  over  before  he  gets  his 
answer. 

And  so,  on  our  Main  Street,  and  on 
thousands  of  other  Main  Streets,  there 
is  a  situation  where  policies  are  dictated 
and  standards  are  set  by  men  who  have 
possibly  never  seen  our  town.  This 
might  be  all  right  if  the  standards  were 
always  first  class ;  but  it  is  human  nature 
not  to  be  quite  so  careful  of  your  ac- 
tions when  you  never  expect  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  people  you  are  influ- 
encing. I  said  awhile  back  that  if  Mr. 
Kresge  lived  in  our  town  he  would  be 
compelled  by  public  opinion  to  choose 
between  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and 
his  liquor-making  merchandise.  I  will 
modify  that  by  stating  that  I  believe  if 
Mr.  Kresge  lived  here  and  ran  the  store 
himself  he  would  make  this  choice 
voluntarily. 

Ill 

You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  nowadays  about 
the  lowered  moral  standards,  how  people 
think  too  much  of  money  and  jazz 
amusements  and  all  tliat;  and  you  get 
every  sort  of  explanation  of  it  according 
to  the  periodicals  you  read  or  the  minis- 
ter whose  church  you  attend.  At  our 
First  Presbyterian  you  are  told  it  is  a 
temporary  phase  brought  on  by  the  ex- 


citement of  the  War.  At  the  Erie 
Avenue  Methodist  Doctor  Hayward 
declares  that  gin  and  jazz  are  in  the 
saddle  because  people  no  longer  give 
their  children  home  religious  instruction. 
My  own  private  opinion  on  the  subject 
may  seem  to  be  too  much  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  storekeeper;  but  I  can't  get 
over  the  idea  that  the  changed  situation 
in  the  business  district  has  something  to 
do  with  the  changed  behavior  of  people 
in  general. 

We  don't  do  our  own  thinking  tne 
way  we  used  to.  We  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  taking  our  thoughts  and  ideas 
from  somewhere  else,  just  as  the  chain- 
store  manager  trims  his  show  windows 
and  arranges  the  goods  on  his  counters 
from  charts  sent  out  from  headquarters. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  my  mean- 
ing by  mentioning  a  matter  connected 
with  one  of  our  local  churches.  Our 
town  was  originally  settled  by  a  group  of 
New  England  people  with  leanings  to- 
ward Unitarianism,  and  the  Unitarian 
church  here  has  always  been  regarded  as 
a  center  of  original  thought.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  matter  I  am  about  to 
mention  seemed  to  me  particularly  sur- 
prising. I  go  past  the  Unitarian  church 
every  day  on  the  way  to  my  business, 
and  some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  signboard 
set  out  in  front  that  each  week  carries  a 
printed  motto,  intended  to  elevate  the 
thoughts  of  passers-by.  I  took  it  for 
granted  at  first  that  these  mottoes  were 
prepared  by  the  pastor  or  a  church  com- 
mittee; but  as  time  went  on  I  was  so 
struck  with  the  peculiar  tone  of  some  of 
the  weekly  mottoes  that  I  noticed  more 
closely  and  saw  they  were  not  produced 
locally,  but  were  bought  from  a  concern 
called  The  Wayside  Pulpit,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  This  address  was 
plainly  printed  at  the  bottom,  just  as  a 
bill-posting  company  always  puts  its 
name  on  its  billboards,  along  with  the 
advertisements  of  merchandise,  so  as  to 
get  a  little  publicity  for  itself. 

I  copied  several  of  the  weekly  mottoes. 
One  was,  "If  you  want  to  rise  in  the 
world,  begin  by  raising  the  level  of  your 
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own  thoughts."  Another  read,  "A  sad 
heart  soon  wears  out.  A  glad  heart  can 
work  overtime."  There  were  others  of  a 
similar  nature.  To  put  it  plainly,  many 
of  the  mottoes  seemed  to  me  to  stress  un- 
duly the  idea  of  success,  of  getting  on  in 
the  world;  which  of  course  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion. 

That,  however,  is  not  entirely  the 
point  I  want  to  make.  Perhaps  the 
mottoes  would  have  been  no  more  spirit- 
ual if  they  had  been  written  by  our  local 
^stor  or  his  committee,  though  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  open  to  argument. 
But  one  thing  is  sure:  If  they  had  been 
written  by  home  people,  no  matter  how 
crudely,  the  mottoes  would  have  carried 
greater  conviction  than  was  the  case 
when  the  name  of  the  producing  firm  at 
^5  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  appeared  so 
prominently.  It  is  just  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  is  involved  when  some  manu- 
facturer sends  out  stereotyped  adver- 
tisements of  his  products  for  retail 
storekeepers  to  insert  in  their  local 
newspapers,  and  in  which  everything  is 
complete  except  for  a  vacant  space 
where  the  storekeeper  is  supposed  to 
have  his  name  printed.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  successful  merchant  who  would 
make  use  of  such  ready-made  material. 
It  is  too  pat,  too  professional.  It 
carries  nothing  of  the  merchant's  person- 
ality, and  conveys  no  idea  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  store. 

IV 

This  tendency  to  buy  ready-made 
thoughts  and  ideas  has  spread  amazingly 
during  the  past  few  years.  In  our  town, 
and  I  suppose  in  other  towns,  its  prog- 
ress has  pretty  well  paralleled  the  in- 
creasing absentee  ownership  of  the  stores 
in  the  business  district.  When  I  first 
went  into  business  the  banks  represented 
the  last  word  in  individualism.  There 
were  four  in  town,  and  though  three  of 
them  were  National  institutions  no  one 
ever  thought  of  them  as  anything  but 
personal  affairs.  According  to  the  name 
of   the   president   and   heaviest   stock- 


holder,  they  were   spoken   of  as   "the 
Lampson  Bank,"  "the  Redfield  Bank," 
and  so  forth.     I  used  to  do  business  at 
the  Redfield  Bank,  the  real  name    of 
which   was   the    First    National.     You 
went  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  get  in,  and  the 
banking  room  was  a  long,  low-ceilinged 
place  with  a  walnut   partition  behind 
which  the  cashier  and  tellers  worked. 
To  see  Mr.  William  Redfield  you  had  to 
go  to  a  private  office  at  the  extreme  rear. 
He  was  a  dignified  man  with  whiskers 
parted  in  the  middle  and  he  always  wore 
a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  white  vest. 
He  sat  at  a  large  flat-topped  desk,  and 
all  around  the  four  walls  of  the  room 
were  shelves  filled  with  books.     He  was 
said  to  be  an  authority  on  the  banking 
history  of  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Some  people  said  he  was    not  public- 
spirited,  and  a  good  many  were  afraid 
of   him   on   account    of   his   autocratic 
manner;  but  when,  during  the  panic  of 
1907,  it  looked  as  though  the  Saw  works 
would  have  to  close  down,  he  advanced 
eighty  thousand  dollars  out  of  his  own 
pocket  so  the  employees  would  not  be 
thrown  out  of  their  jobs.     So  far  as  I  am 
personally    concerned,    I    could    never 
complain  of  Mr.   Redfield 's   liberality. 
In  the  beginning  I  was  not,  certainly,  a 
good  risk  from  a  strictly  business  stand- 
point; but  there  was  never  a  time  when 
I  needed  money  that  I  could  not  get  it. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  what  Mr.  William 
Redfield  would  think  of  his  bank  now. 
He  died  in  1913.     The  old  building  has 
been  torn  down  and  in  its  place  stands 
a  white-marble  structure,  evidently  de- 
signed, inside  and  out,  to  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  all  other  bank  buildings 
everywhere.     Mr.  Redfield's  son  Allen 
is  president.     He  sits  at  the  left  just  as 
you  go  in  the  front  door,  by  the  side  of 
the  vice-president  and  the  cashier.     All 
three  wear  belts  instead  of  suspenders, 
and  in  warm  weather  they  leave  off  their 
vests.     They  play  golf  and  joke  a  lot 
about  the   game   with   customers    who 
come  in.     There  is  no  denying  that  the 
Bank  has  grown  since  old  Mr.  Redfield's 
time.     Then  it  had  deposits  of  less  than 
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two  million  dollars,  while  now  it  has 
more  than  five  millions.  But  it  costs  a 
good  deal  to  get  these  deposits.  Last 
year  the  First  National  hired  a  New 
York  concern  to  send  a  crew  of  agents 
who  rang  the  doorbell  of  every  house  in 
town  and  solicited  savings  accounts. 
The  Bank  paid  the  New  York  concern 
three  dollars  for  every  new  account 
turned  in,  even  though  the  initial  de- 
posit amounted  only  to  five  dollars. 
One  day  I  asked  Allen  Redfield  how  he 
could  consider  it  good  banking  to  buy 
deposits  at  a  cost  of  sixty  per  cent,  and 
he  answered  that  it  was  the  modern  way, 
that  a  bank  must  figure  on  big  volume  in 
order  to  earn  a  profit,  just  as  the  chain 
stores  do. 

Probably  it  is  true  that  the  First 
National,  like  all  the  other  banks  in 
town,  must  have  volume.  Its  Greek 
temple -style  building  is  carried  on  its 
books  at  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  considerable  volume  is  necessary  to 
make  up  for  that  much  non-productive 
capital.  But  what  I  don't  like  is  the 
fact  that  none  of  our  banks  appears  to 
do  much  of  its  own  thinking  in  its 
efforts  to  increase  volume.  Even  the 
leaflets  that  are  scattered  on  the  cus- 
tomers' desks  to  advertise  the  banks' 
services  are  nearly  all  bought  ready- 
made  from  concerns  in  New  York  or 
other  far  away  places,  just  like  the 
ready-made  mottoes  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  or  the  charts  by  wliicli  tlie  cliain 
store  managers  trim  their  show  win- 
dows. Leaving  everything  else  aside, 
I  can't  believe  these  mass  production 
leaflets  that  the  banks  })uy  arc  good  ad- 
vertising. If  I  am  thinking  about  mak- 
ing my  will,  or  of  appointing  an  executor 
of  my  estate,  I  wjint  to  talk  with  someone 
who  has  some  personal  ideas  on  those 
subjects  rather  than  someone  who  has  his 
sales  talk  prepared  for  him  by  a  profes- 
sional advertising  writer  in  New  York 
City. 

Just  this  year  the  First  National  has 
been  using  a  series  of  life-size  photo- 
graphs put  out  by  a  metropolitan  adver- 
tising  concern.     Each    week   the    Bank 


posts  a  different  photograph  on  one  of 
the  Greek  columns  at  the  front  of  its 
building.  One  week  the  photograph 
bears  the  caption,  "I  am  a  chauffeur, " 
and  the  text  goes  on  to  tell  how  much 
the  chauffeur  values  his  bank  account. 
Other  weeks  it  is  an  optician,  a  railroad 
engineer,  and  so  on.  I  don't  believe  old 
Mr.  William  Redfield  would  care  to  see 
these  photographs  stuck  on  the  front  of 
his  bank  if  he  were  still  alive,  even 
though  they  did  help  build  volume. 

There  is  always  the  risk,  when  you 
constantly  buy  ready-made  ideas,  that 
they  will  lead  you  into  illogical  situa- 
tions. For  example,  the  photographs 
that  the  First  National  posts  on  its 
Greek  pillar  each  week,  and  much  of  the 
ready-made  literature  on  its  customers' 
desks,  stress  the  value  of  Thrift  as  a 
builder  of  character.  The  Bank  is  rep- 
resented as  intensely  interested  in  Serv- 
ice and  desirous  of  uplifting  the  work- 
ing people  through  helping  them  save. 
But  I  was  in  there  a  short  time  ago, 
talking  with  Allen  Redfield,  and  saw  a 
fellow  whom  I  knew  negotiating  a  loan 
with  the  cashier.  This  fellow  has  been 
in  town  about  a  year  and  has  a  place 
across  the  railroad  tracks  where  he  sends 
out  solicitors  to  sell  silk  underwear  and 
beauty  preparations  on  installments  to 
the  wives  of  laborers,  white  and  colored, 
who  live  in  that  section.  They  pay 
fifty  cents  down  and  twenty-five  cents  a 
week  thereafter.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  this  installment  dealer  was  on 
a  borrowing  basis  at  the  First  National, 
and  mentioned  it  to  Allen  Redfield. 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  Allen  answered 
easily.  "He  gets  three  or  four  hundred 
per  cent  j)rofit  on  his  stuff,  so  he  can 
afford  to  take  a  chance  on  the  deferred 
payments.  Anyhow  he's  a  good  col- 
lector. He  doesn't  hesitate  to  garnishee 
the  wages  of  any  laborer  whose  wife 
doesn't  pay  up.  He's  just  as  good  a  risk 
from  the  Bank's  standpoint  as  any  other 
merchant  in  town." 

I  ex])laine(l  to  AUeii  tliat  I  wasn't 
tliinking  about  the  Bank's  risk,  but 
about  the  Bank's  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  working  classes  as  expressed 
in  the  leaflets  on  the  customers'  coun- 
ters. At  first  he  didn't  seem  to  know 
what  I  meant,  but  after  a  moment  he 
laughed  and  said: 

"Oh,  you're  speaking  of  those  leaflets. 
We  just  buy  them  by  the  thousand  and 
put  them  out  to  stimulate  deposits.  I 
never  bother  to  read  them!" 

This  remark  of  Allen's  sounds  pretty 
cynical,  I  know;  but  really  he  was  only 
reflecting  the  changed  atmosphere  of  our 
town  that  I  have  been  speaking  of.  His 
father  would  have  seen  how  incongruous 
it  was  for  the  First  National  to  pretend 
to  help  the  people  who  live  across  the 
tracks  and  at  the  same  time  finance  a 
fellow  who  was  fleecing  them.  But  then 
his  father  did  his  own  thinking,  while 
Allen  gets  a  good  share  of  his  thoughts 
from  the  outside. 


I  hope  I  don't  give  the  impression  in 
this  interview  that  I  am  a  man  who 
condemns  everything  modern.  I  don't 
feel  that  way  at  all.  But  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  here  in  town  who  have  the 
same  ideas  that  I  have,  and  it  isn't  often 
we  get  a  chance  to  express  ourselves  in 
print.  Business  is  good  in  most  lines 
and  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  circula- 
tion. When  this  is  the  case  there  seems 
to  be  a  widespread  impression  that  any 
criticism  is  unpatriotic. 

All  that  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  show 
how  the  tendency  has  grown  for  people 
in  our  town  to  accept  outside  standards 
without  thinking  whether  the  outside 
standards  may  or  may  not  be  as  good 
as  home-made  standards.  To  do  this  I 
have  to  point  out  specific  cases.  One 
other  example  is  the  newspaper  situa- 
tion in  our  town.  Up  to  1921  we  had 
two  papers,  the  Morning  Call  and  the 
Evening  Tribune.  Both  were  pretty 
good  sheets  for  a  town  of  our  size,  but  we 
were  especially  proud  of  the  Call.  It 
was  owned  by  the  Thayer  family  from 
before  Civil  War  times.  The  active 
head  of  the  paper  when  I  got  old  enough 
to  know  anything  about  such  things  was 


Mr.  John  Thayer.  He  had  a  big  reputa- 
tion as  a  newspaper  man,  not  only  in  our 
part  of  the  state,  but  all  over  the  coun- 
try. His  editorials  were  quoted  every- 
where, even  in  big-city  papers.  He  had 
a  faculty  for  training  young  reporters; 
he  never  allowed  a  word  of  slang  in  the 
news  columns,  or  any  cheap  expressions. 
Several  local  boys  who  grew  up  under 
him  later  became  quite  well-known 
writers.  I  suppose  his  editorials  carried 
so  much  weight  because  he  never  let  the 
business  office  influence  his  editorial 
page.  Once  he  went  into  a  fight  to 
break  up  a  gambling  ring  that  was 
operating  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sheriff.  The  Sheriff  himself  ran  the 
biggest  gambling  house  in  town  and 
managed  to  scare  a  good  many  adver- 
tisers. But  Mr.  Thayer  kept  up  the 
fight  nearly  two  years  and  finally  won 
out,  though  at  the  last  he  was  borrowing 
money  to  keep  the  paper  going. 

John  Thayer  died  in  1916,  leaving  two 
daughters.  A  real  estate  man  named 
Rogers  formed  a  corporation  of  local 
business  men  and  bought  the  paper 
shortly  afterward  for  sixty  thousand 
dollars  and  continued  to  run  it  with  a 
salaried  manager  until  1921,  when  the 
corporation  bought  out  the  Tribune ,  the 
two  being  consolidated  and  issued  as  an 
evening  paper  under  the  name  of  The 
Call-Tribune.  That  was  about  the  last 
of  our  having  what  could  be  called  a 
purely  local  paper.  Neither  the  Call  nor 
the  Tribune  in  the  old  days  ever  printed 
more  than  eight  pages;  but  the  Call- 
Tribune  put  on  a  high-pressiu'e  advertis- 
ing campaign  and  was  soon  able  to  get 
out  editions  of  twenty-four,  and  some- 
times on  Fridays,  thirty-six  pages. 
Naturally  there  wasn't  enough  local 
news  to  balance  so  many  pages  of  adver- 
tisements, and  so  it  was  necessary  to 
print  a  lot  of  syndicated  material,  mostly 
produced  in  New  York  City.  The 
editorial  policy  underwent  a  complete 
change.  The  paper  cost  so  much  to  get 
out  that  it  was  dangerous  to  offend  any 
prospective  advertiser  by  expressing 
opinions.     A  man  named  Brennan  from 
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Pittsburgh  was  business  manager,  and 
one  day  when  he  was  in  my  store  to  see 
me  about  renewing  my  advertising  con- 
tract, I  asked  him  as  a  joke  just  what 
the  poHcy  of  the  paper  was.  He  laughed 
and  said,  "The  safest  poHcy  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Gait.  The  Call-Trihune 
stands  for  the  sanctity  of  the  American 
home!" 

\Miatever  the  y)olicy  was,  it  paid.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  year  the  Rogers 
Corporation  sold  the  paper  for  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  a  man  who 
owns  a  chain  of  dailies  throughout  the 
state.  The  general  feeling,  I  believe, 
was  one  of  pride  that  an  outsider  should 
be  willing  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  our 
newspaper;  but  there  were  a  few  like 
myself  who  disliked  the  idea  of  having 
any  more  chain  enterprises  in  town.  I 
suppose  the  new  owner  realized  there 
might  be  some  malcontents,  because 
when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ten- 
dered him  a  banquet  to  celebrate  his 
purchase  of  the  property,  he  made  a 
graceful  speech  in  which  he  stated  that 
although  other  interests  prevented  his 
actually  coming  to  our  town  to  live,  he, 
nevertheless,  should  consider  it  his  home 
and  the  Call-Trihune  would  be  run  as  a 
local  newspaper  just  the  same  as  though 
he  himself  sat  in  the  editorial  chair. 

This  speech  made  quite  an  impression, 
though  the  force  of  it  was  a  bit  weakened 
when  later  on  it  was  learned  the  speech 
was  an  exact  duplicate  of  one  he  had 
made  a  few  months  previously  when  he 
bought  anothcT  newspaper  in  another 
part  of  the  state.  Anyhow,  under  chain 
management  the  Call-Tribune  has  got 
farther  away  than  ever  from  being  a 
source  of  local  thought  and  standards. 
Practically  all  its  editorials  are  written 
at  the  head  office  of  the  chain.  Ix)cal 
news  is  overshadowed  by  syndicate 
features.  Ever>'  afternoon  it  features 
Andy  Gump,  Jiggs,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man,  Salesman  Sam,  and  The  Hotel 
Stenographer.  It  also  prints  two  syn- 
dicated news  letters  from  New  York 
City  that  tell  all  the  latest  gossip  of  the 
Great  White  Way,  what  the  big  gamblers, 


the  song  writers,  and  the  hostesses  of 
night  clubs  are  doing.  But  in  one  regard 
the  policy  of  the  Call-Tribune  is  un- 
changed. It  stands  four  square  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  American  home.  It 
even  prints  a  Bible  text  each  day  at  the 
top  of  the  editorial  page. 

I  guess  anyone  can  realize  how  up>- 
setting  all  this  jumble  of  piety  and 
jazz,  presented  every-  afternoon  by  our 
only  newspaper,  must  be  to  its  readers, 
especially  the  younger  ones.  If  the 
Call-Trihune  was  an  out  and  out  journal 
of  sporting  life,  like  the  old  Police 
Gazette,  it  would  be  ticketed  as  such,  and 
people  would  know  what  they  were  read- 
ing it  for.  But  when  on  the  same  page 
it  prints  an  editorial  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  American  home,  describes  how  Miss 
Texas  Guinan  was  dressed  when  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  bootlegging,  has  a  picture 
of  Maggie  blacking  Jiggs'  eye,  a  letter 
from  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cadman  telling  a 
wife  how  to  recapture  the  love  of  her 
husband  who  is  dallying  with  his  stenog- 
rapher, and  tops  it  all  ofiF  with  a  text 
from  the  Bible,  it  is  bound  to  give  the 
impression  that  all  these  are  equally 
important  things  that  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated. You  might  compare  it,  I 
guess,  to  a  ciise  where  a  man  like  the 
Reverend  John  Roach  Straton  takes  the 
job  of  reporting  an  event  like  the 
Snyder-Gray  murder  trial.  The  idea  is 
that  Doctor  Straton  does  it  to  moralize 
on  the  evils  of  illicit  love.  But  really, 
the  idea  is  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
the  pai>er  that  prints  his  articles.  A  lot 
of  peoj)le  buy  the  paper  who  might  not  do 
so  otherwise,  because  they  are  led  to  be- 
lieve they  can  have  the  thrill  of  the 
scandal  and  at  the  same  time  feel  they 
are  helping  in  a  religious  crusade. 

Of  course  the  Call-Tribune  is  a  money- 
maker under  chain  ownership.  It  has  a 
larger  circulation  than  ever  before.  A 
great  many  working  people  across  the 
tracks  and  hundreds  of  youngsters  of 
school  age  buy  it  who  would  never  have 
read  any  newspaper  at  all  in  John  Thay- 
er's time.  Yet  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  if  the  owner  actiiallv  lived  here  he 
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would  tone  it  down  a  little,  even  though 
he  didn't  make  so  much  money.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  another  case  where  absentee 
landlordism  begets  a  lack  of  responsibil- 
ity. Just  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kresge 
and  his  liquor-making  merchandise. 

When  you  get  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
taking  your  thoughts  and  standards 
from  the  outside  there  is  bound  to  come 
a  time  when  you  lose  some  of  your  abil- 
ity to  discriminate  between  what  is  good 
taste  and  what  isn't.  I  would  even  say 
between  what  is  right  and  what  isn't. 
I  think,  for  example,  that  twenty  years 
ago  our  people  would  have  shown  their 
disapproval  of  any  pastor  who  put  up  a 
mass-production  motto  in  front  of  his 
church.  It  is  sure  that  in  those  days 
they  would  have  seen  through  the  policy 
of  a  banker  who  held  out  one  hand  for 
savings  accounts  and  financed  a  shady 
installment  dealer  with  the  other  hand. 
I  hate  to  think  what  might  have 
happened  to  a  local  newspaper  editor 
in  John  Thayer's  time  who  frankly 
exploited  sex  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing circulation. 

VI 

Ideas  that  you  buy  from  the  outside 
are  nearly  always  tainted  a  bit  with 
commercialism.  This  is  bound  to  be  so, 
because  the  people  who  manufacture  and 
sell  ideas  are  in  business  to  make  money, 
just  the  same  as  any  other  manufactur- 
ers. They  are  constantly  under  the 
temptation  to  make  their  output  salable, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  quite  in  the 
best  taste. 

This  matter  of  taste  has  been  a  big 
question  with  the  business  men's  lunch- 
eon clubs  that  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  country.  We  have  a  number  of 
them  here — Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Civitan, 
Lions,  and  so  forth.  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  one  organized  in  toTVTi, 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  At  first  it  was 
a  frankly  commercial  organization,  de- 
signed to  promote  the  business  of  the 
individual  members.  But  after  awhile, 
when  a  national  headquarters  was  set 


up  with  a  salaried  staff,  orders  were  sent 
on  that  we  must  change  our  policy.  We 
were  told  that  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
organization  in  public  estimation  we 
should  go  in  for  some  sort  of  uplift  work. 
From  that  time  all  local  chapters  be- 
came known  as  "Service  Clubs,"  and 
promoted  things  like  Boys'  Work,  Stu- 
dent Loan  Funds,  etc.  The  original  pol- 
icy of  boosting  one  another's  business 
was  also  followed,  but  not  so  frankly. 

Some  of  the  members  thought  this 
mixed  policy  of  uplift  and  business  was 
of  questionable  taste.  It  would  not 
have  been  adopted  by  our  club,  I  think, 
except  by  that  time  we  had  got  used  to 
seeing  the  chain  stores,  the  banks,  and 
even  some  of  the  churches,  take  their 
policies  from  the  outside.  The  impres- 
sion had  gained  ground  that  outside 
ideas  made  for  greater  efficiency. 

It  was  natural,  when  the  business 
men's  luncheon  clubs  became  Service 
Clubs,  that  a  good  many  ministers, 
who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  such 
organizations,  should  seek  membership. 
I  know  I  am  on  dehcate  ground  when  I 
mention  this,  because  of  late  it  has  be- 
come quite  the  thing  for  ministers  to 
belong  to  chambers  of  commerce,  ad- 
vertising clubs,  and  the  hke,  but  per- 
sonally I  have  always  doubted  its  wis- 
dom. I  do  not  criticize  a  minister  for 
joining  a  business  men's  organization, 
though  I  think  he  is  apt  to  deceive  him- 
self as  to  his  reasons  for  joining.  Most 
of  the  ministers  I  have  talked  with  say 
they  value  their  memberships  in  such 
purely  business  bodies  because  of  the 
opportunity  it  gives  them  for  Service, 
for  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  business. 
But  I  think  the  real  reason  is  generally 
something  different.  Most  ministers 
are  lonesome;  after  the  first  flush  of 
priesthood  wears  away  they  begin  to 
feel  they  are  cut  off  from  real  life.  To 
speak  bluntly,  I  imagine  some  are  just  a 
little  chagrined  at  the  necessity  for  mix- 
ing so  much  with  the  women's  activities 
of  their  congregations,  and  it  is  relieving 
to  become  a  member  of  a  one-hundred- 
per-cent    man's    organization   like   the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Kiwanis,  the 
Lions,  or  the  Advertising  Club. 

Be  that  as  it  may — and  here  I  am  on 
deHcate  ground  again — I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  whether  a  minister  really  does 
elevate  the  moral  tone  of  business  when 
he  joins  a  business  organization.  It  can 
easily  work  the  other  way ;  instead  of  the 
minister  making  the  members  more 
spiritual,  the  members  may,  through 
mere  force  of  numbers,  make  the  min- 
ister less  spiritual. 

I  guess  almost  any  Service  Club 
member  will  understand.  The  national 
headquarters  tells  the  local  chapter 
what  uplift  work  it  must  go  in  for,  just 
as  the  head  office  of  a  chain  store  organi- 
zation tells  its  branch  manager  on  our 
Main  Street  what  lines  of  merchandise  he 
must  push.  Yet  the  average  business- 
man member  doesn't  take  these  things 
too  seriously.  First  of  all,  he  is  in  the 
Club  l)ecause  it  helps  his  business. 
Aside  from  that,  he  enjoys  the  free  and 
easy  fellowship  at  the  weekly  luncheons 
and  he  is  good  naturedly  willing  to  sup- 
port the  salaried  men  at  national  head- 
quarters as  part  of  the  price.  But  with 
a  minister  it  is  different.  He  takes  the 
Service  part  of  it  pretty  seriously.  To 
him  the  voice  of  the  salaried  official  at 
national  headquarters  is  like  the  voice 
of  tlie  Church.  He  is  apt  to  be  pushed 
often  into  tlie  limelight  because  he  is 
used  to  public  speaking,  while  most  of 
the  business-men  members  are  hopelessly 
inarticulate  before  an  audience.  Yet 
with  it  all  the  minister  is  a  foreigner  in 
this  atmosphere  of  business,  an  outsider 
among  tliose  who  belong.  He  is  like  a 
strange  Httle  boy  in  a  new  neighborhood 
who  can  only  look  wistfully  at  the  gang, 
from  afar.  And  unless  the  minister  is  a 
strong  character  indeed  he  may  sur- 
render something  of  himself  in  his  effort 
to  win  acceptance. 

A  case  of  this  sort  occurred  in  tlic 
Service  Club  of  which  I  am  a  niemlx^r. 
Doctor  IJennett  was  the  minister  in 
question.  He  joined  the  Club  about  two 
years  ago.  He  is  an  Englishman  by 
birth  but  has  been  in  this  country  since 


he  was  a  young  man.  Doctor  Bennett 
has  always  been  quite  a  crusader. 
Several  times  he  has  led  the  police  in 
raids  in  bootlegging  joints,  and  more 
than  anyone  else  he  has  tried  to  stop  the 
boxing  events  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
say  he  was  really  popular  in  town,  but  he 
was  highly  respected  for  his  strength  of 
character  and  his  educational  attain- 
ments. 

I  was  curious  to  see  how  a  man  of 
Doctor  Bennett's  type  would  fit  into  a 
club  of  business  men,  and  I  used  to 
watch  him  at  the  weekly  meetings.  I 
must  confess  he  did  not  appear  to  ad- 
vantage. It  was  evident  he  stood  a 
little  in  awe  of  business  as  something  he 
did  not  understand,  and  this  made  him 
uneasy  in  the  presence  of  business  men. 
He  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  a  hail 
fellow,  but  could  never  strike  quite  the 
right  note.  His  laughing  and  joking  was 
a  bit  too  hearty  to  be  natural.  He  was 
palpably  eager  to  be  one  of  the  crowd. 
Yet  wherever  he  happened  to  sit,  there 
was  always  a  zone  about  him  in  which 
the  other  members  were  too  noticeably 
decorous.  They  were  painfully  careful 
of  their  language.  Even  when  they 
jocularly  called  him  *'Doc,"  there  was  a 
self-consciousness  about  it  that  only 
accentuated  the  difference. 

It  always  seemed  a  little  pathetic  to 
me,  this  futile  eagerness  on  the  part  of 
Doctor  Bennett  to  appear  a  good  fellow 
in  a  crowd  of  business  men.  I  am  sure 
the  Club  influenced  him  more  than  he 
influenced  the  Club.  One  day,  six 
months  or  so  after  he  joined,  he  came 
into  my  store  on  some  errand  or  other 
and  we  had  quite  a  talk.  It  was  remark- 
al^le  how  he  had  already  got  into  the 
liabit  of  looking  at  life  from  the  stand- 
j)oint  of  business.  Like  most  new  con- 
verts, he  went  farther  than  those  who 
were,  so  to  sj>eak,  to  the  manor  born. 
He  was  still  militant  on  the  subject  of 
liquor,  but  mainly  because  drinking  im- 
l)airs  the  efficiency  of  the  workingman. 
He  said  the  modern  conception  of  busi- 
ness   was    Service,    and    that    business 
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would  spread  through  and  remake  the 
world.  When  I  spoke  of  the  tendency 
to  take  our  standards  from  the  outside, 
he  replied  that  he  saw  nothing  to  worry 
about;  that  the  successful  captains  of 
industry  could  be  trusted  to  promote 
what  was  best  for  the  people.  At  any 
rate,  Doctor  Bennett  said,  he  could 
describe  the  way  out  of  every  difficulty 
in  a  single  word :  "Ascent."  As  for  him- 
self, he  believed  everything  was  working 
for  the  best.  He  admitted  that  the 
attendance  at  his  Sabbath  Services  was 
smaller,  but  he  did  not  worry ;  his  collec- 
tions for  the  year  were  greater  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  his  pastorate. 
To  show  how  things  were  looking  up,  he 
told  me  that  every  major  executive  of 
the  First  National  Bank  was  enrolled  as 
a  contributing  member  of  his  church. 

I  suppose  all  this  tendency  to  take  our 
standards  from  the  outside  might  have 
some  justification  if  it  made  for  economy. 
But  it  doesn't.  The  First  National 
Bank  has  five  million  dollars  in  deposits, 
but  it  charges  the  same  interest  rate  as 
old  Mr.  Redfield  charged  when  he  had 
less  than  two  millions.  As  to  the  news- 
paper situation,  costs  have  gone  up. 
The  Call-Tribune  gets  a  dollar  an  inch 
for  display  advertising,  while  the 
highest  rate  on  the  old  Morning  Call 
was  thirty-five  cents;  yet  in  my  opinion 
the  Call  was  the  better  advertising 
medium  because  its  advertisers  had  the 
prestige  of  John  Thayer's  editorship 
back  of  their  publicity,  while  no  one  in 
particular  gives  personal  prestige  to  the 
C all-Tribune y  unless  you  could  count  on 
Andy  Gump  or  Doctor  Cadman. 

Even  the  chain  stores  fail  to  carry  out 
their  original  promise — namely,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  living  through  econom- 
ical operation.  As  more  of  them  have 
come  to  town  the  competition  for  good 
locations  has  pushed  Main  Street  rentals 
up  to  a  figure  that  would  have  been 
thought  crazy  a  few  years  ago.  Just 
three  doors  from  my  place  a  man  named 
James  had  a  book  store  for  many  years 
and  paid  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
A  few  months  ago  his  lease  expired  and 


he  had  to  quit  because  the  rent  was 
raised  to  a  figure  he  couldn't  afford  to 
pay.  This  left  us  without  a  place  to 
buy  books,  except  the  seventy-five  cent 
volumes  sold  in  the  chain  drug  stores. 
One  of  the  Steele  chain  stores  moved  into 
the  room  at  a  rental  of  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

I  myself  have  had  a  dozen  chances  to 
rent  my  building  to  chains  for  more 
money  than  I  can  make  out  of  my  hard- 
ware business.  My  building  is  thirty 
feet  wide  and  three  stories  high.  The 
last  offer,  made  by  a  real  estate  man  who 
said  he  represented  a  big  chain  organiza- 
tion, was  eighteen  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  I  am  enough  of  a  business  man  to 
know  that  no  concern  can  pay  that  much 
rent  and  sell  merchandise  at  a  close 
margin.  I  can  understand  a  statement 
made  just  a  short  time  ago  by  a  chain- 
store  magnate  in  New  York  City,  when 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  from  now 
on  the  chains  would  have  to  earn  divi- 
dends by  selling  "quality"  merchandise 
rather  than  by  the  attraction  of  low 
prices. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  the  charac- 
ter of  our  town  has  become  harder, 
more  machinelike,  as  we  take  more  of  our 
standards  from  the  outside.  This  ex- 
tends even  to  our  charities.  Like  most 
other  places  we  have  adopted  the  Com- 
munity Chest  idea,  and  for  several  years 
past  a  money-raising  concern  in  New 
York  City  has  been  hired  to  engineer  our 
campaign  for  funds,  on  a  commission 
basis.  I  guess  almost  everyone  knows 
how  it  is  done.  The  New  York  concern 
sends  a  representative  here  who  sets  a 
big  wooden  thermometer  up  in  front  of 
the  Post  Office  building  to  register  the 
daily  subscriptions,  organizes  all  the 
workers  into  two  "armies,"  with  colo- 
nels, captains,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
drive  the  losing  side  pays  for  a  dinner 
at  the  Mansion  House  for  the  winners. 
The  New  York  representative  establishes 
himself  at  Chamber  of  Commerce  head- 
quarters a  couple  of  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  drive  and,  with  the  help  of  a  local 
committee,  makes  out  cards  that  bear 
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the  names  of  all  prospective  subscribers 
and  the  amount  each  person  is  expected 
to  give.  This  is  called  a  *' quota." 
"\Mien  a  committee  calls  on  a  man  the 
card  is  shown  him  and  he  is  expected  to 
give  the  amount  set  down. 

This  year  the  New  York  concern  sent 
a  man  named  Evard,  who  used  to  be 
sales  manager  for  a  big  real  estate  cor- 
poration that  sold  suburban  lots.  I  will 
say  for  Evard  that  he  is  a  past  master  in 
his  chosen  profession.  He  made  pep 
speeches  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Service  Clubs,  and  the 
women's  organizations,  and  got  every- 
one pretty  well  worked  up.  More  than 
two  hundred  people  reported  for  duty 
the  day  the  drive  opened.  Along  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a  committee 
came  into  my  store  with  my  card  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  accept  my 
quota,  that  had  been  set  at  five  hundred 
dollars.  This  was  a  hundred  dollars 
more  than  last  year.  I  understand 
Evard  had  raised  everyone's  quota  in 
order  to  rush  the  drive  through  in 
record  time. 

I  was  in  a  bit  of  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion through  a  matter  that  had  come  up 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  is  in  the  coal  business  came  in 
to  see  me  and  told  of  a  young  man,  whom 
we  both  knew,  who  was  flat  on  his  back 
with  an  ailment  that  was  bound  to  carry 
him  off  before  many  months.  He  had 
been  an  automobile  salesman.  There 
was  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  they 
were  in  pretty  bad  shape.  They  weren't 
the  kind  of  people  you  could  offer 
ordinary  charity  to.  My  friend  sug- 
gested that  five  of  us  old  time  merchants 
should  chip  in  thirty  dollars  apiece  each 
month  and  place  the  money  to  the 
family's  credit  in  the  bank.  The  bank, 
would  notify  the  young  man's  wife 
that  the  money  was  there  for  her 
use.  That  was  the  way  a  good  deal 
of  such  work  was  carried  on  in  the 
old  davs. 


Of  course  I  didn't  want  to  explain  all 
this  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  came  into  my  store.  All  I  said  was 
that  I  didn't  believe  I  could  accept  my 
full  quota,  but  if  they  would  leave  the 
card  I  would  think  it  over  and  let  them 
know  later  how  much  I  would  subscribe 
to  the  Community  Chest.  There  was  a 
little  argument,  but  finally  they  went 
away. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  another 
committee  came  to  see  me.  Evard 
called  it  his  ''flying  squadron,"  and  it 
was  organized  to  work  on  people  who 
had  turned  down  the  ordinary  com- 
mittees. There  were  four  men,  includ- 
ing Evard  himself,  and  Doctor  Bennett, 
who  was  one  of  the  "captains"  of  the 
drive.  They  were  so  insistent  that  I 
finally  told  them  in  a  general  way  about 
the  private  contribution  I  was  making 
with  the  other  merchants.  I  thought 
this  would  let  me  out,  but  I  guess  I 
underestimated  the  resourcefulness  of 
modern  salesmanship.  Evard  leaned 
across  the  counter  at  me,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Let  us  handle  the  case,"  he  said. 
"We  need  something  like  that  to  use  for 
publicity  in  this  campaign.  Give  us  the 
name  of  the  young  man!" 

This  made  me  pretty  angry,  but  I 
tried  to  explain  reasonably  why  I  didn't 
want  to  do  it.  There  was  some  further 
argument  and  then  Doctor  Bennett  said 
he  believed  I  ought  to  do  what  Mr. 
Evard  wanted. 

I  am  afraid  I  used  some  language  that 
was  pretty  strong.  The  incident  is  so 
recent  that  I  am  still  a  little  worked  up 
over  it.  For  this  reason  I  ho|x?  I  will  be 
excused  if  in  this  interview  I  have  shown 
too  much  feeling  against  our  town's 
tendency  to  take  its  standards  from  the 
outside.  But  I  feel  strongly  about  this 
thing  anyhow.  I'm  afrai  i  our  town  is 
losing  something  that  we  okl-timers  used 
to  prize,  .«;omething  that  you  might 
call  character. 


WHERE  YELLOW  RULES  WHITE 


BY  OLIVE  GILBREATH 


NOT  even  in  the  days  of  marsh 
monsters  has  the  world  been 
more  packed  with  drama  than  it 
is  to-day:  the  drama  of  the  air,  the 
drama  of  far  continents,  the  drama  of 
under  the  sea,  the  drama  of  ideas,  of 
electrons,  and  of  ether.  Not  least  of  all, 
that  toward  w^hich  all  others  seem  to 
lead — the  drama  of  changing  peoples,  of 
shifting  social  orders  and  races.  Every 
now  and  then  the  center  of  the  human 
drama  leaps  to  a  new  corner  of  the  globe. 
In  the  past  few  years  it  has  reverted  to 
those  level  plains  from  which  the  horse- 
men of  Genghis  Khan  set  out  to  conquer 
Asia  and  Europe.  Let  the  man  who 
does  not  believe  this  journey  to  China. 
And  let  him  make  the  journey  by  way  of 
Russia.  In  Russia  he  will  see  an  abso- 
lute bouleversement  within  the  white  race 
— a  new  social  order  under  the  sun.  In 
China  he  will  be  confronted  by  some- 
thing even  more  astounding.  He  will 
see  a  reversal  in  the  relations  of  the 
white  and  yellow  races.  The  most 
memorable  sight  in  the  East  to-day  is 
not  Yokohama  struggling  up  from  the 
ashes  or  the  modern  stone  buildings  of 
Shanghai  or  Tokio.  It  is  in  North  Man- 
churia— a  Chinese  policeman  beating  a 
white  driver. 

Ever  since  the  Kaiser  coined  the 
phrase  "the  Yellow  Peril"  it  has  main- 
tained journalists  in  the  style  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.  But  while  the 
hue  and  cry  have  been  hawked  in  the 
streets  by  newspapers,  it  is  little  realized 
that  in  one  city  in  the  world  the  thing  is 
a  fait  accompli:  the  Oriental  has  ascended 
to  the  seats  of  power,  is  sitting  there,  and 
has  been  sitting  there  for  some  time. 


This  city  is  Harbin,  the  only  white  city 
in  the  world  run  by  yellows. 

In  appearance  Harbin  is  pure  Russian. 
There  is  little  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  a 
city  of  black  earth  Orel  or  Tver.  Like 
most  Slav  cities,  it  has  never  been  able  to 
pull  itself  together  but  wanders  over  the 
plain,  old  Harbin  here,  new  Harbin  there 
and,  in  a  different  quarter  along  the 
magnificent  Sungari  River,  the  Port: 
all  laced  together  by  wide  streets  and 
mammoth  bridges — the  only  scale  that 
the  Russian  seems  to  know.  The  cob- 
bled streets  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mos- 
cow, and  the  horses'  hoofs  that  clatter 
down  them.  The  capacious  stone  build- 
ings that  line  the  streets,  the  shops,  and 
the  cinema  are  similar  to  those  that 
rise  in  Vladivostok  or  Leningrad.  The 
steamers  on  the  river  are  Russian;  the 
twisted  green  and  gold  spires  of  the 
churches  and  the  little  kiosks.  The 
traktirs  and  gardens  are  Russian,  and  in 
them  sit  Russian  crowds  eating  sunflower 
seeds.  The  music  is  Russian,  the  gaiety 
and  melancholy,  the  cafes  and  the 
caviare.  TJie  smell  is  Russian.  Need 
anything  further  be  said.^ 

In  the  bright  Manchurian  sun,  how- 
ever, flies  one  of  the  most  curious  flags  in 
the  world:  the  upper  half  is  the  Chinese 
five-barred  flag,  the  lower — not  the 
upper — half  is  the  Soviet  sickle  and  ham- 
mer. Down  the  street  clatters  a  Rus- 
sian izvostchiJc,  swinging  his  long  whip 
over  his  shaggy  Siberian  pony.  In  the 
old  days  that  long  careless  whip  would 
certainly  have  flicked  any  Chinese  tar- 
dily crossing  the  road.  Now  the  traffic 
policeman  who  puts  up  his  hand  at  which 
the  bearded  Jehu  stops  short  has  a  yellow 
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skin  and  slant  eyes.  If  there  is  an  alter- 
cation the  Russian  will  he  slaj)pe(i  or 
beaten  before  a  crowd  and  there  is  no 
redress.  If  he  is  arrested,  it  is  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  yellow  that  hales  him  to  the 
j/amejiy  and  the  justice  he  mtM.'ts  is  yellow. 
The  mass  of  the  city  is  white,  but  the 
wires,  the  antenna'  that  control  it  are 
Chinese.  The  whole  administration,  in 
short,  of  this  Russian  city  of  eighty 
thousand  is  Chinese.  If  you  rise  early 
enough  you  may  even  see  the  Chinese 
mayor  makiui^  his  rounds.  He  is  a  T5ud- 
dhist  scholar  and  rises  at  six  to  see  if  the 
municipal  plant  is  workin^^. 

To  the  man  who  revisits  the  Ear  East 
this  spectacle  is  as  astonishing  as  seeing 
the  Mississippi  run  dry  or  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  fall  upon  hvv  face.  After  he  has 
recovered  from  the  first  bewilderment 
the  spectacle  teems  with  (juestions 
How  did  it  come  about?  Is  the  admin- 
istration efficient?  If  so,  irhyy  Es[)e- 
cially  does  the  traveler  ask  this  if  he  has 
just  come  up  from  ('hina  proper  and  wit- 
nessed the  chaos  there:  the  threatened 
disorganization  of  the  j)osts,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  telegraph,  the  ruin  of  the 
raihvays  under  advancing  Chinese  con- 
trol. Is  it  possible  that  this  exi)eriment 
here  in  the  north  suggests  that,  if  once 
he  could  be  extracted  from  the  melee  of 
rival  war  lords,  the  Chinese  might  not 
prove  inca|)al)le  of  go\-erning?  How 
does  the  Russian  react  toward  this  Chi- 
nese overlordship? 

II 

The  history  of  the  boulcrersnfifut  is 
simple.  It  is  another  wave  caused  by 
the  mammoth  stone  which  the  Russian 
Revolution  heaved  into  the  world  pool. 
Up  until  1918,  though  on  Manchurian 
territory,  Harbin  had  been  a  Russian 
city.  Rut  in  li)lS  the  White  Russians, 
mainly  the  officials  of  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Riiilway,  seeing  the  Holshevik  wave 
advancing  across  the  Crals  and  hoping 
to  save  Harbin,  invited  the  Chinese  to 
come  in  and  rule  their  own  house.  The 
Chinese  needed  no  second  invitation. 
They  came  and   they   brought   an   iron 


hand  for  their  dealings  with  the  whites. 
In  si)ite  of  the  defense  measure,  however, 
the  Soviet  took  ])ossession  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  Tlieir  first  step  was 
to  abrogate  the  former  treaties  and  give 
to  China  half  the  control  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  But  the  Chinese  did 
not  halve  the  control  of  the  city.  In  all 
that  concerns  city  administration  they 
are  still  the  .sole  masters. 

Does  Chinese  policing  of  a  white  city 
work  well?  It  depends  upon  the  stand- 
ards— Spotless  Town  or  East  of  Suez. 
As  East  of  Suez  goes,  Harbin  is  clean 
and  safe,  but  East  of  Suez  does  not  go  far 
in  either  of  these  directions.  Its  forte  is 
neither  soap  nor  .salubrity.  Perhaps  the 
most  one  can  .say  is  that  the  city  plant 
has  not  visibly  deteriorated,  but  perhaps 
it  could  not  I  Chinese  coolies  armed 
with  long  brush  brooms  sw€H»p  the 
streets.  After  .several  months  it  was 
discovered  that  they  only  swept  the  dirt 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other. 
A  few  Russians  were  added,  and  the 
streets  are  now  iis  clean  as  ever.  The 
traveler  need  no  longer  give  Harbin  a 
wide  berth.  Not  many  years  ago,  the 
Harbin  and  Vladivostok  papers  read  like 
a  Police  (iazcttr.  The  visitor  venturing 
up  from  Peking  or  over  from  Jaj)an,  after 
I)erusing  the  police  report  of  the  night 
before,  warily  transferrtnl  his  bags  to 
Changchun  and  fled  back  to  civilization. 

He  no  longer  does  this.  He  can  go  to 
Harbin  and  take  the  trans-Siberian  train 
or  sojourn  there  unharmed.  The  money 
and  the  carriages  are  probably  the  great- 
est danger  he  will  encounter.  Every 
filthy  ten-kopeck  note — patched  and 
repateluHl — carries  the  scvds  often  thou- 
.sand  deaths,  every  broken-down  clroshki/ 
twenty  thous^md.  After  the  money  and 
the  (lr<)sh}:i(\s\  the  traffic  police  are  the 
next  danger.  A  Chine.se  traffic  police- 
man, when  he  is  borne  down  upon  by  sev- 
eral cars,  generally  l>randishes  his  arms 
and  invites  all,  indiscriminately,  to  dash 
in  all  directions  at  once.  A  hospitable 
gesture — whether  rooted  in  paralysis  or 
politeness — but  hardly  safe.  If  one 
escajx^s  the  money  and  the  traflSc  cops  he 
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runs  no  special  risk  of  being  sandbagged 
— that  is,  no  more  than  in  Chicago — or 
of  having  his  furniture  moved,  more  than 
in  Long  Island.  In  brief,  he  is  safe 
unless  he  be  very  poor  or  very  rich.  If 
he  is  either  of  these  he  has  special  atten- 
tion from  the  police. 

The  worst  crime  in  Harbin  is  poverty. 
Out  of  a  population  of  eighty  thousand 
Russians,  a  large  percentage  are  emigres 
who  flooded  over  the  Urals  during  the 
Revolution,  sleeping  four  deep  on  the 
floor  of  the  Siberian  stations,  leaving 
their  dead  unburied  as  they  fled,  and  now 
clinging  to  life  in  the  back  streets  of  Har- 
bin in  a  state  little  short  of  debasement. 
Over  these  the  Chinese  police  keep  a 
heavy  hand.  Many  must  beg  for  a 
living,  but  the  police  permit  them  to  beg 
only  on  one  day  a  week;  then  they  go 
from  shop  to  shop,  receiving  a  penny  or  so 
at  each  door.  Many  poor  in  Harbin  never 
appear  until  after  nightfall  and  then  only 
on  the  deserted  back  streets.  All  live  in 
the  daily  terror  of  either  being  sent  back 
to  Russia  or  shunted  farther  into  China. 

But  poverty  is  not  the  only  way  to 
attract  police  attention.  The  rich  also 
receive  their  share.  Whenever  the  police 
need  money — and  when  do  the  police 
not  need  money .^ — a  victim  is  selected, 
either  Chinese  or  Russian,  and  gold- 
digging  begins.  Sometimes  legal  means 
are  used,  and  the  "prospect"  is  arrested 
for  some  heinous  offense,  such  as  ap- 
pearing in  a  hat  or  buttoning  his  coat, 
and  he  is  dragged  to  the  police  yamen. 
But  often  the  refined  circumlocutions  of 
legal  means  are  omitted  as  tedious,  and 
he  is  simply  kidnapped.  Every  rich 
Russian  or  Chinese  anticipates  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  once  or  twice 
a  year.  One  victim  in  Harbin  is  said 
to  have  already  yielded  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  ransom  money. 
The  victims  pay  as  they  do  in  Shanghai, 
where  kidnappings  are  frequent,  and  so 
perfect  is  the  police  system  that  they 
never  discuss  their  treatment.  Yes, 
cleanliness,  law  and  order,  and  a  good 
police  system  prevail — the  cleanliness, 
order,  and  police  af  the  East. 


The  Soviet  have  surrendered  Harbin 
to  the  Chinese.  There  is  no  apparent 
friction  over  the  city  administration. 
With  far-reaching  schemes  in  the  Orient, 
Moscow  can  well  afford  to  let  the 
Chinese  rule  Harbin  so  long  as  she  does 
not  lose  her  hold  on  that  greater  prize 
which  is  the  key  not  only  to  Harbin  but 
to  all  north  Manchuria — the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  This,  and  not  city 
administration,  is  the  matter  of  first 
importance.  Thanks  to  its  exorbitant 
freight  rates  on  parts  of  the  line  where 
there  is  no  competition,  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  makes  stupendous 
profits.  Twenty-eight  million  rubles 
were  recently  divided  by  the  Dalbank, 
half  to  the  treasure  chest  of  Stalin  and 
half  to  that  of  Chang  Tso  Lin  (then 
alive).  The  money  melts  away  like 
sugar  in  the  Sungari  but  there  is  always 
more  to  come.  This  division  of  spoils 
and  the  lynx-eyed  necessity  of  watching 
each  other  to  see  that  neither  encroaches 
on  the  control  of  the  railway  very 
comfortably  occupies  the  Chinese  and 
Russian  Machiavellis.  But  underneath 
this  official  status  quo,  the  relation  of  the 
two  races  en  masse  is  a  gruelling  drama: 
persecution  and  abuse  from  the  Chi- 
nese, fear  and  humiliation  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians.  Under  Chinese  rule,  the 
man  without  a  country  is  seen  at  his  worst. 

Two  things  are  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  prestige  of  the  white  race:  one  is  the 
fact  that  the  white  man  now  does  manual 
labor ;  the  other  is  the  increasing  number 
of  Chinese-Russian  marriages.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  most  significant  sight  of  the 
Orient  is  not  a  Chinese  policeman  strik- 
ing a  white  driver.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little 
ragged  Russian  girl  with  bare  feet,  her 
kerchief  tied  over  her  fair  hair,  washing 
windows  in  a  Chinese  house.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  East  white 
men  work  as  coolies.  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese porters  together  meet  the  trains. 
Russian  and  Chinese  waiters  serve  to- 
gether in  hotels.  Russian  and  Chinese 
longshoremen  load  and  unload  the 
steamers.  The  Chinese  has  never  read 
William  Morris  or  Ruskin.     He  knows 
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nothing  of  the  "dignity  of  labor."  He 
himself  never  works  when  he  need  not. 
He  cultivates  peonies  or  goes  in  for 
cricket-fighting  or  something  that  makes 
life  worth  while.  Ever  since  the  first  voy- 
ager first  landed  on  these  shores  of  limit- 
less coolie  labor  the  unwritten  law  has 
been  "the  white  shall  do  no  labor  with 
his  hands."  Now  that  the  Oriental  has 
seen  the  white  man  bent  under  loads  of 
bean  cake,  the  white  has  lost  something 
he  can  never  regain. 

The  second  factor — both  cause  and 
effect  of  Chinese  ascendancy — is  that 
growing  number  of  streets  in  Harbin 
given  over  to  Russian  women  married  to 
Chinese  men.  There  have  always  been 
marriages  between  Orientals  and  whites 
since  the  first  clipper  ships  landed  on 
these  shores  without  women  in  their 
holds.  One  of  the  pictures  of  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  or  Kobe  has  been  the 
blond-bearded  viking  striding  along  the 
street,  his  lily-footed  wife  toddling  in  his 
wake  at  a  respectful  distance.  In  the 
old  days  of  the  China  Coast,  however,  it 
was  the  Occidental  man  who  married  or 
kept  the  Oriental  woman.  A  reverse 
order  was  a  coast  scandal.  But  the 
world  now  is  full  of  reversals.  Every 
modern  war  lord  buys  not  only  aero- 
planes and  alarm  clocks  from  the  West, 
but  adds  a  few  white  wives  to  his  harem 
as  zakouska.  And  not  only  the  war  lords 
add  Russian  women  to  their  menages, 
but  among  the  poorer  classes  there  are 
many  marriages. 

Since  women  are  the  home-makers, 
the  families  thus  constituted  live  as 
whites — as  slip-shod  whites,  for  the 
marriages  are  usually  among  the  very 
low  classes.  But  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  children  Chinese  blood  dominates,  as 
it  always  dominates  the  less  well-estab- 
lished germ  cell  of  the  white.  The  effect 
upon  the  Chinese  and  Russians  them- 
selves involved  in  such  a  union  is  lower- 
ing rather  than  otherwise.  In  close 
contact  with  the  Russian,  the  Chinese 
always  loses  something  difficult  to  define 
but  easily  recognizable — perhaps  an  in- 
ner harmony,  the  heritage  of  the  oldest 


civilization  in  the  world.  The  white 
women  who  thus  marry  seem  to  lose  caste. 
The  prestige  of  the  white  race  is  still 
suflScient  for  that.  At  least  they  form  a 
society  of  their  own  and  keep  to  them- 
selves in  company  with  the  other  white 
women  who  have  married  Chinese.  At 
first  impression  it  seems  a  curious  rather 
than  encouraging  experiment  of  nature. 
Perhaps  it  is  her  first  foreshadowing  of 
her  uncaring  way  of  solving  the  race 
problem.  Stranger  things  have  oc- 
curred in  her  vast  melting  pot. 

Certain  it  is  that  certain  chemicals  are 
exploding  into  new  forms  in  the  Orient. 
It  would  take  a  very  astute  intelligence 
indeed  to  analyze  this  changing  psychol- 
ogy of  Asia  and  the  deep  bases  of  it.  One 
group  of  foreigners  talks  of  the  "infe- 
riority complex."  To  them,  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  long  been  inflicted 
with  an  inferiority  complex  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  guns  and  commerce  of  the 
West,  and  are  now  revenging  themselves. 
Another  group  talks  of  the  "superiority 
complex."  It  holds  that  the  Chinese 
have  always  known  their  race  and  civili- 
zation to  be  superior,  have  held  the  West 
in  contempt,  and  are  determined  to  seize 
and  hold  their  own. 

Whatever  the  basic  psychology,  the 
result  seems  to  be  the  same.  China  is 
awakening  and  awakening  arrogantly. 
Soviet  propaganda,  the  mastership  in 
Harbin,  white  men  and  yellows  working 
together  as  coolies,  the  fresh  accessibility 
of  white  women — all  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  Chinese  mind.  There  are 
many  other  contributory  factors  too 
complex  to  analyze,  but  the  main  factor 
lies  in  that  flood  of  Russian  emigres 
flooding  over  the  Urals  who  now  tread  so 
warily  with  the  Chinese.  The  moment 
the  Chinese  saw  the  first  Russian  stand- 
ing on  the  street  and  selling  matches  the 
status  of  the  white  world  changed.  And 
the  day  the  first  ragged  Russian  went  to 
drudge  in  a  Chinese  house  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  signing  of  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty.  For  on  that  day  the  con- 
stellations of  East  and  West  shifted 
in  the  heavens. 
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With  what  result  have  the  constella- 
tions shifted?  Is  China  awakening  to 
assume  her  obligations  or  only  to  make 
demands?  Does  the  Harbin  experiment 
mean  new  potentialities  in  the  race — 
strength,  honesty,  efficiency?  (Every 
one  of  these  is  a  volume  in  itself  in 
China.)     In  this  remote  north  is  a  new 


type     developing    which 


well 


for  the  solution  of  national  problems? 
Those  who  know  China  best  are  the 
slowest  to  answer.     Only  time  can  tell. 

Certainly  here  in  the  north  is  a  freer 
atmosphere.  For  years  Manchuria,  con- 
taining Harbin  and  Mukden,  has  been 
Chang  Tso  Lin's  special  province — his 
source  of  revenue  and  the  sanctuary  to 
which  he  fled  when  hard  pressed  south 
of  the  Great  Wall.  He  has  drained  it 
regularly  and  ruthlessly.  In  spite  of  all 
this  drain,  however,  it  has  prospered. 
Lying  serenely  to  the  north,  cut  off  by 
the  Great  Wall,  by  Chang  Tso  Lin's 
armies,  it  has  escaped  the  fever  with 
which  the  rival  war  lords  have  kept 
China  seething.  Here,  if  anywhere  in 
China,  there  seems  the  possibility  of  a 
new  type  with  a  clearer  head  and  a 
stronger  will. 

And  a  good  type  does  seem  to  have 
shown  on  the  horizon:  remarkably  keen 
and  intelligent  in  business,  quick  to  grasp 
an  alien  language  even  as  difficult  as  the 
Russian,  shrewd  in  everything  except 
the  principles  of  government.  It  is  the 
science  of  government  that  he  must  learn 
if  he  is  to  pull  his  great  kingdom  there  to 
the  south  together  and  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  West.  Not  through  theo- 
retical schemes  of  government  on  paper 
— a  million  here  for  a  power  plant,  a  mil- 
lion there  for  radio  when  his  treasury 
would  not  yield  a  copper  cent  if  scraped 
— can  he  demonstrate  his  greatness  but 
through  the  thing  at  hand :  less  arrogance 
and  less  abuse  of  the  peoples  over  whom 
he  has  authority. 

Ill 

The  Russians  would,  perhaps,  feel  more 
keenly  the  hmniliation  of  being  ruled  by 


Chinese  were  they  any  other  race  than 
Russian  and  if  their  own  world  were 
not  so  laden  with  drama.  Harbin  is  like 
one  of  these  boxes  one  takes  apart,  find- 
ing always  another  inside.  W^ithin  the 
drama  of  the  yellow  and  the  white  there 
is  another  drama  of  the  Red  and  White. 
The  officials  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  represent  Moscow,  and  whoever 
controls  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
controls  Harbin.  But  in  population, 
Harbin  is  White  Russian,  the  stand  of 
the  Old  Regime. 

There  lies  the  rub  and  it  is  a  hard  rub. 
Go  into  a  Chinese  hairdresser's  and  a 
woman  comes  in  straight  from  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix.  Attend  an  official  dinner  and 
you  dine  with  Stalin.  In  Russia,  the 
Old  Regime  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  affect  the  scene. 
In  Harbin  they  sit  side  by  side,  with  no 
other  nation  to  obscure  the  type.  The 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  dispenses  its 
stupendous  profits  with  a  gesture  of 
true  Russian  magnfficence.  It  has  built 
a  smart  railway  club  with  a  delicious 
cuisine,  charming  gardens,  an  opera. 
Last  year  it  spent  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  opera,  with  artists 
out  from  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  At 
these  playgrounds  of  the  railway  Red 
and  White  mingle.  At  one  table  in  the 
gardens  a  group  of  the  Old  Regime — 
the  women  marked  by  their  thin  faces 
and  fragile  skulls,  the  men  in  well-cut 
clothes — are  watching  the  sunset  over 
the  Sungari.  At  the  next  table  is  the 
shaven  head  and  thick  neck  of  a  good 
Siberian  bourgeois,  tucking  away  a 
Gargantuan  Russian  meal:  he  wears  a 
Russian  shirt,  his  boots  smell  of  oil.  He 
is  probably  a  profiteer  in  furs;  the 
woman  with  him  wears  a  pink  silk 
blouse  and  many  bangles.  A  few  Chi- 
nese faces  here  and  there  give  the  scene 
the  strange  flavor  of  the  Far  East  and  the 
Far  North.  But  mainly  the  scene  is  Rus- 
sian: Russia  old  and  mellow;  Russia  new 
and  masterful.  The  railway — that  great 
power  which  sustains,  overshadows,  and 
rules  Harbin — is  their  common  meeting 
ground.     But  there  the  line  is  drawn. 
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Here  and  there  in  the  city  are  evi- 
dences of  the  gigantic  contest :  not  bullet 
holes  and  wrecked  houses  but,  none 
the  less,  evidence.  Take  a  motor  and 
rattle  over  the  ill-paved  roads  to  Old 
Harbin.  There  you  will  come  upon  a 
chapter  redolent  of  the  past:  a  little 
collection  of  one-storied  houses,  the  dirt 
roads  winding  like  cow  paths.  It  was 
the  outpost  of  the  Trans-Siberian  when 
Russia  was  an  adventurous  empire 
striding  toward  China  and  the  sea  with 
her  advance  guard  of  Cossacks.  At 
the  end  of  a  road,  overhung  with  trees, 
is  one  of  the  strangest  bits  of  mosaic  in 
the  East,  a  white-pillared  house  of  old 
Russian  style,  built  privately  for  the 
head  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  when 
his  state  approached  that  of  Viceroy  of 
this  wild  country.  Vast  rooms,  polished 
floors,  a  park  where  the  nightingales  of 
Turgenev  might  have  sung — all  at  the 
end  of  the  cow  paths.  It  is  unconfis- 
cated  because  it  stands  on  Chinese 
territory,  but  even  in  Harbin  it  is 
unique.  All  the  other  big  houses  are 
occupied  by  the  Soviet,  the  former  in- 
habitants eking  out  an  existence  as  best 
they  may — by  selling  milk  and  eggs,  by 
being  janitors.  At  least  one  new  palace 
has  been  built  on  railway  ground  by  the 
Soviet,  and  in  both  Old  and  New  Harbin 
are  Soviet  parks,  beautifully  kept  and 
open  to  the  public — reminders  of  the  new 
masters  of  the  old  land. 

Why,  one  asks,  does  the  Old  Regime 
cling  to  this  straggling  frontier  town  at 
the  top  of  the  world,  administered  by 
(^hinese  and  Reds  and  so  full  of  tragedy? 
They  cling  here  because  pride  dies  hard; 
because,  although  poor,  here  they  keep 
something  of  their  identity;  because  they 
dread  to  l)e  lost  in  the  vortex  of  the  West. 
For  certain  numbers  the  Chinese  East 
offers  a  livelihood,  though  it  is  always 
haunted  by  fear. 

The  Soviet  permits  the  White  Russians 
to  hold  positions  on  the  railway  provided 
they  have  Soviet  passports.  Since  in  the 
beginning  technically  tniined  men  were 
scarce,  the  pay-roll  contained  a  large 
number  of  men   who  were  not  Red  at 


heart.  Moscow  has  hot  found  this  agree- 
able and  has  been  recently  trying  to  re- 
place them  with  Red  disciples.  This 
was  all  the  opening  necessary  for  the 
Chinese  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Mukden  agreement,  that  there  should  be 
an  equal  number  of  Chinese  with  Rus- 
sians— the  number  now  being  somewhat 
less — laid  claim  to  the  posts  here.  The 
result  has  been  an  interlude  in  the  Whites* 
terror  of  dismissal,  though  a  temporary 
one.  Those  who  have  any  means  of 
livelihood  at  all  are  fortunate.  Most  of 
the  Old  Regime  Russians  stay  in  Harbin 
because  they  are  too  poor  to  move. 

The  Russian  heart  does  not  harbor 
bitterness,  but  with  the  drama  so  recent, 
the  atmosphere  resembles  that  of  our 
Southern  border  states  after  the  Civil 
War.  There  is  much  propaganda  still  in 
Harbin,  the  money  coming  in  from 
Europe;  and  where  there  is  such  propa- 
ganda there  is  bitterness.  The  customs 
could  tell  a  strange  tale  of  the  wares  that 
cross  their  counters :  jewels  in  quantities 
wrenched  from  their  settings  so  that  they 
may  not  be  recognized,  silver  cigarette 
cases  marked  with  a  crown,  the  coffee 
cups  of  a  Grand  Duke.  But  who  is 
there  to  buy.^  The  Whites  cannot  and 
will  not.  The  Reds  need  not,  it  is  said. 
In  this  connection  an  authentic  story  is 
told  in  Harbin,  names  and  dates  of  which 
can  be  sup])lied.  The  wife  of  a  well- 
known  Bolshevik  oflBcial,  wearing  a  valu- 
able sable  coat,  was  stopped  on  the  street 
one  day  by  a  woman,  her  shoes  almost 
worn  through.  "Madam,"  said  the 
shabby  woman,  "will  you  come  with  me 
to  the  police  station.'^  That  is  my  coat." 
The  wearer  protested,  but  was  compelled 
to  go.  "There  is  name  and  date  written 
on  every  skin  of  that  coat,"  the  shabby 
woman  informed  the  police.  "  If  the  coat 
is  hers  she  will  know  what  they  are." 
The  wearer  was  unable  to  say  what  was 
written  on  the  sables.  The  woman  with 
the  ragged  shoes  then  gave  a  name  and 
date.  The  coat  was  ripped  open  and 
the  name  and  date  were  found  as  stated. 

The  most  pathetic  pawns  in  the  game 
are    the    girls    thrown    on    the   market. 
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Whenever  there  is  a  break  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  a  nation  it  is  always  the 
women  who  are  cheapened  first.  Never 
before  has  it  occurred  in  such  appalHng 
proportions  as  in  Russia.  Shanghai  is 
flooded  with  Russian  girls  who  constitute 
much  of  the  night  life  in  that  bizarre 
hybrid;  not  all  are  to  be  bought,  but 
many  are  predatory  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  open 
debate  in  the  Shanghai  papers.  In 
Harbin  the  life  of  man — especially  of  a 
bachelor  with  more  than  a  sixpence  in 
his  pocket — is  either  a  South  Sea  para- 
dise or  a  case  of  St.  Anthony,  according 
to  the  temperament.  When  a  bachelor 
moves  into  the  quarters  belonging  to  the 
customs  or  posts  or  one  of  the  big  busi- 
ness firms  he  usually  finds  a  girl  already 
established.  She  goes  with  the  house 
like  the  furniture,  and  it  takes  more  than 
a  slant-eyed  policeman  to  eject  her.  She 
does  not  appear  at  his  parties  but  keeps 
discreetly  hidden.  Marriages  have  not 
been  unknown,  however,  and  any 
American  woman  with  a  fiance  in  Har- 
bin is  warned  to  take  the  first  steamer 
thitherward.  "Ladies  must  live,"  and 
so  must  superfluous  bits  of  froth  on  the 
stream  of  life. 

Harbin,  essence  of  tragic  contrasts :  of 
East  and  West,  of  old  and  new,  of  pov- 
erty and  riches,  the  "City  of  Nechevo." 
And  yet  wherever  are  Russians  there  is 
life,  and  Harbin  at  night  puts  on  a  mask 
of  hectic  gaiety.  There  are  ten  cabarets 
which  begin  activity  about  midnight- 
tinsel  affairs  but  clever  and  amusing. 
The  cabarets  are  both  expensive  and 
cheap.  The  young  "  China  millionaire  " 
up  from  the  interior  with  hungry  eyes 
and  his  year's  salary  burning  his  monkey 
jacket  can  buy  champagne,  probably  also 
the  red-haired  girl  in  green  spangles  with 
whom  he  dances,  if  he  chooses.  The 
artists  are  presumably  sans  reproche,  but 
the  girls  who  dance  are  in  that  border- 
land which  adds  piquancy  to  the  geisha. 
The  young  China  millionaire  may  spend 
his  whole  salary  if  he  likes.  But  pater 
familias  may  also  take  the  whole  family 
for  a  dollar  a  head. 


The  cabaret  is  seldom  vulgar,  never 
abandoned.  Sometimes  there  is  a  mo- 
ment that  touches  the  heart.  Someone 
sings  a  gypsy  song,  the  lights  go  lower. 
Out  of  the  shadows  seems  to  flow  the 
deep  river  of  the  past,  winding  like  a 
broad  ribbon  of  memory;  ahead  stretches 
the  misty,  unknown  future.  One  feels 
the  Russian  soul  voyaging  about  on  the 
bitter  plain  of  experience:  no  longer 
friend  and  foe,  the  struggle  against 
poverty,  against  exile,  the  struggle 
against  yellow  and  against  one  another 
forgotten — all  touched  into  a  common 
race  by  memory.  The  moment  passes. 
The  lights  blare  on.  A  troupe  climbs 
down  swinging  ladders,  clad  in  powder 
and  paint.  Harbin,  the  "City  of 
Nechevo." 

While  inside  the  city  drama  within 
drama  unfolds — the  drama  of  power  on 
one  hand  against  fear  on  the  other — 
outside,  Manchuria  herself,  twice  as  big 
as  Germany,  prepares  the  next  battle- 
field of  the  world.  One  line  of  battal- 
ions already  moves  across  the  horizon. 
Through  the  gates  of  Harbin  themselves 
flows  a  constant  stream  of  blue :  Chinese 
coolies  who  have  fled  famine-stricken, 
tax-ridden  Shantung  and  Chihli  pour 
hungrily  over  the  empty  brown  plains. 
Through  the  break  in  the  Great  Wall  and 
the  ports  they  swarm,  two  million  this 
year  and  millions  more  in  the  loins  of 
these.  They  bring  their  wives  and 
children  with  them,  even  now  and  then 
an  aged  father  across  a  stalwart  back. 
They  carry  bedding  rolls  and  bundles 
that  contain  all  they  own  in  this  world, 
some  of  them  carry  a  hoe.  The  sun- 
shine pours  down  into  the  plains,  warm 
and  golden;  the  flags  hang  limp  in  the 
air.  The  scene  looks  serene  and  peaceful 
and  remote  from  wars.  No  enemy  is  in 
sight.     Where  are  the  antagonists? 

One  sits  in  Tokio:  a  small  dapper 
gentleman  who  in  his  leisure  has  a 
passion  for  jade  and  gardens.  The  other 
sits  in  the  Kremlin :  a  stoutish  person  in 
a  peasant  shirt.  One  holds  the  key  of 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  the  other 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  the 
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Trans-Siberian.  Both  look  with  dis- 
appointed eyes  at  Manchuria.  The 
figure  in  Tokio  long  ago  had  a  dream :  it 
was  a  dream  of  the  rich  stream  of  life, 
but  pouring  in  from  his  own  islands 
across  the  way.  He  has  resigned  it 
sorrowfully  but  finally;  he  knows  now 
that  the  Japanese  farmer  cannot  compete 
with  that  blue-clad  figure  with  the  grass- 
and-mud  cake  tucked  in  his  coat.  The 
peasant  in  Moscow — only  he  was  not  a 
peasant  then  but  a  suave  gentleman  in  a 
frock  coat — also  once  had  a  dream:  it 
was  of  a  great  Slav  empire  with  free  out- 
lets to  the  sea.  That  also  has  passed. 
Manchuria  will  be  Chinese:  only  an  act 
of  God  can  stop  that  now.  But  the 
control  of  that  output,  the  sovereignty 
over  this  rich  virgin  land.^  Who  holds 
the  key  to  that. ^ 

If  the  shield  of  Manchuria  were  drawn, 
it  should  be  three  figures  couchant:  the 
bear,  and  two  dragons — a  white  and  two 
yellows.  A  battle  of  railways  and  ports 
fought  for  the  last  west.  Each  has  her 
weakness  and  her  own  strength.   Against 


Japan  works  the  innate  distrust  felt  for 
her  by  China  and  by  Russia;  for  her, 
endless  cleverness,  her  militant  vigilance 
and  her  determination  to  keep  the 
*' special  position"  which  she  avers  she 
won  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and 
which  she  states  she  will  hold  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Against  China  is 
her  chaos  and  her  lack  of  organized 
resources ;  vastly  in  her  favor,  the  mighty 
mass  of  twenty  million  coolies  already 
on  the  land.  The  bear  is  probably  the 
weakest  of  the  three.  Against  him 
stands  lost  prestige  in  the  Far  East  and 
complex  internal  problems.  For  him, 
ten  years  of  experience  which  has  de- 
veloped some  of  the  cleverest  brains  in 
the  world,  and  the  fact  that  as  an  ally  or 
enemy  Russia  is  the  immediate  giant  of 
the  future. 

\Miat  happens  in  Manchuria  will  carry 
results  for  the  whole  world.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  open  one's  eyes  in 
Harbin  a  hundred  years  from  now  and 
gaze  at  the  seats  of  power.  \Miite  or 
yellow.^    And  if  yellow — which .'^ 


KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR 


BY  HEXRIETTE  DE  SAUSSURE  BL.\XDIXG 


I  STOOD  alone  where  the  great  Pembroke  lay 
Most  gauntly  still,  as  carved  obsidian 
Hewn  at  a  stroke;  in  the  slow  waning  day 
So  prone  was  hey  and  so  much  more  than  man. 
And  round  him  others,  virginally  young. 
With  sword  long  sheathed  beneath  the  i?isentient  hand. 
Remote,  serene,  whose  passionate  minds  were  strung 
To  battle  for  the  Cross  in  Holy  Land. 
I  thought  how  many  another  man  than  these 
Has  borne  a  shield  as  starkly  magical 
Over  gray  la  fid  and  white  adventurous  seas 
Against  his  stand  beneath  the  ultimate  wall. 
And  thence  returned  with  vacaiit  eyes  and  frail 
Spent  feet  a  fid  folded  hands  thai  clasp  no  grail. 


FRA  ANGELICO  AND  THE  CABIN 
PASSENGER 

BY  GERALD  W.  JOHNSON 


4  MONG  modern  transatlantic  trav- 
Uk  elers  undoubtedly  the  lowliest 
-^  -^  is  he  who  takes  what  is  known  as 
"cabin  passage,"  that  is,  the  better 
quarters  on  the  slower  boats.  Such  a 
passenger  obviously  is  not  an  important 
personage  in  politics,  finance,  the  mo^des, 
or  grand  opera,  or  he  would  be  rich 
enough  to  travel  first  class  on  the  He  de 
France,  the  Berengaria,  the  Majestic,  or 
some  other  of  the  great  fliers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  he 
is  not  a  man  of  importance  among  the 
intellectuals  or  the  creative  artists,  for  if 
he  were  he  would  be  too  poor  to  travel 
except  in  student  third  class.  The 
cabin  passenger  is  just  nothing.  With 
movie  actors,  financiers,  and  ambassa- 
dors sniffing  at  him  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  the  learned  doctors,  the  poets, 
composers,  and  painters  equally  aloof  on 
the  other,  he  cannot  fail  to  realize  that 
among  ordinary  and  undistinguished 
people  he  is  the  most  excessively  so. 

Yet  the  books  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies reveal  that  what  the  cabin  pas- 
senger lacks  in  distinction  he  makes  up 
in  numbers.  Something  attracts  him  to 
Paris  in  hordes  every  summer;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  goes  there 
either  to  damage  his  morals  or  to  im- 
prove his  mind.  But  he  is,  generally 
speaking,  rather  a  dumb  animal — 
inarticulate,  I  mean,  not  foolish.  He 
does  not  often  break  into  the  public 
prints  to  argue  his  case,  so  the  impres- 
sion has  become  widespread  that  a  trip 
to  the  City  of  Light  must  subserve  one  of 
two  purposes — the   purpose   of   getting 


drunk  or  divorced,  on  the  one  side,  or 
the  purpose  of  polishing  the  intelligence, 
on  the  other.  Students  go  to  Paris,  and 
butter-and-egg  men  go  to  Paris,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both,  as  everyone  knows. 
What  is  not  so  generally  realized  is  that 
the  place  is  well  worth  seeing,  even  by  a 
man  who  is  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
both  his  present  wife  and  his  present 
education. 

Angelique  and  I  were  recently  cabin 
passengers.  I  make  the  confession  at 
once  in  order  that  the  great  and  the 
learned  may  read  no  farther  and  so  avoid 
wasting  their  time.  For  what  we  have 
to  say  is  not  half  so  interesting  as  the 
tales  brought  back  by  the  butter-and- 
egg  men,  and  possesses  none  of  the 
cultural  impressiveness  of  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  worthy  gentlemen  with  the 
thick  lenses  and  the  Greek  lexicons  who 
travel  up  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  with  the 
horses.  Angelique  and  I  came  back 
with  morals,  I  think  I  may  say,  un- 
damaged, and  with  minds  certainly 
unimproved.  About  all  we  can  say  is 
that  we  had  a  thundering  good  time,  and 
know  exactly  why  we  are  crazy  to  go  back. 

Not  every  cabin  passenger,  I  assert 
with  unashamed  vanity,  can  say  as 
much.  So  many  allow  their  respectabil- 
ity to  overcome  them.  They  think  they 
must  go  to  the  Opera  and  go  all  the  way 
through  the  Louvre,  quite  unsuspecting 
that  the  Opera  alone  can  damage  a  visit 
to  Paris  and  the  Louvre  can  ruin  it, 
while  the  combination  tends  to  turn 
an  ordinary  cabin  passenger  into  a  vio- 
lent Gallophobe. 
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A  visit  to  the  Opera  should  indeed  be 
on  the  itineran'  of  every  cabin  passenger 
in  Paris,  only  he  should  not  go  at  night, 
nor  should  he  enter  the  building.  He 
should  obtain  a  seat  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  can  obtain 
it  for  the  price  of  a  drink. 

So  fortified,  he  is  in  position  to  enjoy 
the  gaudiest  show  in  Paris,  with  the 
Opera  as  its  perfect  backdrop.  All  the 
world  rushes  by  in  a  tremendous  hurry 
to  get  nowhere.  Even'  taxi  is  honking 
wildly,  although  the  drivers  must  be 
well  aware  that  trafiBc  can  move  no 
faster  than  it  is  moving.  All  the  busses 
are  pulling  up  with  squealing  brakes,  or 
starting  with  much  clattering  of  the 
gears.  All  the  trafiBc  cops  are  shouting 
as  they  wave  their  white  biUies  help- 
lessly. All  the  passers-by  are  gabbling. 
Ever\'  actor  upon  the  scene  is  making 
noises  which  don't  mean  an\i:hing  and 
which  are  perfectly  futile.  And  upon 
the  uproar  smiles  down  the  incredible 
fagade  of  the  Opera,  monument  of  that 
immensely  noisy  and  bustling  emperor, 
Napoleon  HI. 

A  philosophical  cabin  passenger  can 
\^  greatly  edified  by  attending  the 
Opera  after  this  fashion.  Observing  the 
modem  French  in  a  perpetual  stew  which 
means  nothing  and  achieves  nothing 
save  a  prodigious  uproar  and  a  certain 
diverting  swirl  of  movement,  he  is  far 
better  prepared  to  sit  in  the  visitors* 
galler\"  and  observe  his  own  American 
Congress  in  action.  It  is  encouraging 
to  realize  that,  after  all,  we  are  not  the 
only  ones  given  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
After  all,  not  even  the  Corn  Belt,  fertile 
mother  of  political  apparitions,  has 
produced  an\i:hing  quite  comparable  to 
lx)uis  Napoleon.  Not  that  this  is  alto- 
gether gain,  for  Napoleon  the  Little,  if 
he  fell  short  of  greatness,  was  at  least 
genuinely  grandiose.  This  Opera  House 
proves  it.  Gaudy  it  may  be,  pretentious 
and  ostentatious,  and  all  that,  but  at 
least  it  isn't  little  and  it  isn't  mean. 
Its  builder  led  his  nation  into  ruin.  He 
destroyed  its  wealth  and  broke  its  pride. 


but  he  never  attempted  to  convert  it 
into  a  sneaking  nation,  or  into  a  sancti- 
monious nation.  After  all.  Napoleon 
III  might  have  left  to  France  worse 
legacies  than  the  Opera  and  Sedan.  He 
might  have  bequeathed  it  an  American 
gospel  of  meddlesomeness. 

Similarly,  with  the  Louvre,  the  cabin 
passenger  should  carefully  preserve  a 
decent  reticence.  The  Louvre  is  a  vers* 
great  art  gallery  and,  therefore,  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  all  intelligent  people. 
Those  persons  are  in  error  who  insist 
that  it  is  to  be  viewed  only  on  the  inside: 
such  arguments  apply  only  to  individ- 
uals who  are  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  their  minds.  By  others  the 
Louvre  is  best  enjoyed  from  a  different 
standpoint,  and  for  my  part  I  choose  the 
Quai  Voltaire,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  procedure  is  simple.  Select 
a  spot  where  the  stone  coping  is  free  from 
booksellers'  boxes.  Approach  it  after 
the  fashion  of  oiu*  unregenerate  fore- 
fathers when,  in  search  of  strong  drink, 
they  "bellied  up  to  the  bar."  Bend 
slightly  forward  and  plant  the  elbows 
lightly,  but  firmly,  in  the  center  of  the 
coping,  the  hands  loosely  clasped  and 
the  cane  dangling  over  the  outside.  In 
Paris  public  opinion  demands  a  cane, 
and  before  you  have  been  there  a  week 
you  will  feel  indecently  exposed  without 
one  in  the  streets.  Thus  gracefully 
draped  upon  the  wall  along  the  riverside, 
it  is  possible  to  remain  immovable  for 
hours,  and  one  is  then  prepared  to  take  up 
the  study  of  the  Louvre  in  a  serious  way. 

Here,  in  order  to  be  fair,  I  should 
pause  long  enough  to  file  a  dissenting 
opinion  from  Angelique.  She  dismisses 
the  scheme  in  toto,  and  professes  to  be 
scandalized  by  the  very  idea  of  studying 
the  great  re  posit  on^*  of  French  art  from 
across  the  Seine.  The  only  correct 
viewpoint,  says  .Vngelique,  is  from  one 
of  the  benches  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  benches, 
it  is  true,  but  my  private  opinion  is  that 
Angelique  prefers  them  because  she 
cannot  drape  herself  over  a  stone  fence  as 
gracefully  as  I  can. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Louvre  from  the 
outside,  I  assert  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction,  is  an  eyeful.  Such 
chimneys  1 

Inside,  of  course,  is  immortahty,  and  I 
have  nothing  but  the  greatest  respect  for 
those  who  seek  it,  but  it  is  rather  over- 
whelming for  a  cabin  passenger.  Be- 
sides, there  is  some  sort  of  magic  about 
museum  floors.  They  seem  to  be  made 
of  ordinary  wood,  and  yet  they  have 
achieved  a  hardness  of  which  mere  wood 
is  incapable — a  hardness  which  is  to 
diamond  as  diamond  is  to  talc.  Hard- 
working tourists  develop  museum  feet  as 
they  develop  sea-legs;  but  that  apper- 
tains to  improvement  of  the  mind  with 
which  cabin  passengers  have  nothing 
to  do. 

The  only  safety  for  a  cabin  passenger 
inside  the  Lou^tc  depends  upon  securing 
a  verv'  special  kind  of  guide.  Like 
Diana.  Diana  is  no  cabin  passenger. 
She  always  travels  student  third  along 
with  the  archaeologists,  the  philologists, 
the  anthropologists,  and  the  horses. 
Diana,  to  the  best  of  my  information  and 
belief,  holds  nothing  but  a  plain  A.B., 
but  she  knows  more  than  thirty-eight 
medium  weight  Ph.D.'s,  because  in 
addition  to  the  store  of  information 
which  goes  with  the  doctorate,  she 
knows  what  the  ordinary-  Ph.D.  has  to 
ripen  many  years  before  he  discovers, 
namely,  how  to  convey  information. 

We  went  with  Diana  into  the  hall 
devoted  to  the  Italian  Primitives,  toward 
whom  I  had  always  maintained  the 
attitude  which,  according  to  our  arbiters 
of  taste,  was  abandoned  by  really  su- 
perior people  in  the  eight een-forties. 
That  is,  I  thought  they  were  terrible. 
We  halted  before  an  altarpiece  by  Fra 
Angelico,  and  Diana  began  to  talk.  I 
don't  remember  what  she  said,  but  I 
do  remember  that  little  by  httle  that 
picture  began  to  fall  into  shape  before 
my  eyes,  and  from  it  arose  the  spirit  of 
the  early  fifteenth  centurv'. 

"\Miat  a  man  was  this  John  of  Fiesole, 
and  what  a  time  he  represents!  A 
priest,    of    course,    and    concerned    ex- 


clusively with  the  job  of  subduing  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  to  the 
control  of  Holy  Church;  but  by  the 
ineluctable  processes  of  bio-chemistry  a 
painter,  also,  and  a  mighty  one.  He 
could  paint  saints  and  seraphs,  virgins 
and  angels,  with  faces  of  such  tender, 
delicate  beauty  that  one  is  almost  afraid 
to  draw  breath  for  fear  of  losing  the 
vision.  He  clothed  them  in  blues  like 
patches  of  the  sky,  and  yellows  that 
make  the  primrose  crass  and  blatant. 
He  dealt  in  gold  and  swan's  down  and 
filled  his  palette  from  the  dawn  and  from 
sunset's  afterglow. 

Once  Diana  had  pointed  it  out,  aU 
this  was  quite  obvious  to  me,  but  she 
proceeded  then  to  abolish  the  mysterv'  of 
the  bad  drawing  by  bidding  me  observe 
its  subservience  to  the  design.  I  had 
thought  it  unskillfulness,  and  now  I  saw 
how  it  was  all  attributable  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  design,  how  it  had  been  made 
to  contribute  to  the  emphasis  of  the 
central  idea,  regardless  of  anatomy  or  of 
any  other  fact.  This  is  undeniably 
power,  and  it  is  as  undeniably  a  com- 
mentarv'  on  the  good  old  days.  Brother 
John  knew  that  the  earth  is  no  longer 
without  form  and  void.  He  knew  that 
Heaven  and  Earth  are  arranged  and  run 
according  to  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
design.  He  also  knew  what  that  design 
is,  for  was  he  not  a  priest,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  the  early  fifteenth  century-?  All 
the  Vv  orld  was  full  of  moral  certainties  in 
those  days,  so  there  was  httle  disposition 
to  question  the  dicta  when  priest  and 
king  and  noble  asserted  that  human  life 
must  fit  into  the  design,  not  the  design 
into  human  life. 

So  Giovanni  Angehco  da  Fiesole,  being 
a  man  of  his  time,  brought  his  talent, 
too.  to  contribute  to  the  great  work  of 
bending  the  human  spirit  into  the  mold 
made  for  it.  No  matter  that  his  particu- 
lar talent  was  an  unparalleled  apprecia- 
tion of  the  exquisite,  of  the  fragile,  of  the 
delicate.  He  stretched  the  arms  of  his 
angels  to  ser^'e  the  design.  He  flung  his 
draperies  about  contrary-  to  all  the  laws 
of  nature  in  order  to  serve  the  design. 
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He  did  not  follow  where  Beauty  led,  hut 
harnessed  her  and  hitched  her  to  his 
design  and  drove  her.  Out  of  butterfly 
wings  he  made  hammers  to  hammer  the 
souls  of  men  into  conformity  with  the 
design  which  all  holy  men  knew  perfectly. 

Thus  the  Italian  Primitives  served 
their  day  and  generation  and  their  works 
are  man.'elous.  But  so  are  the  works  of 
their  confreres  who  did  not  dabble  in 
pigments,  but  served  the  same  ideal. 
Jeanne  d'.Arc.  screaming  horribly  when 
the  fire  really  got  at  her.  is  one  of  their 
works.  The  head  of  the  venerable 
Coligny  on  a  pike  is  another.  AU  the 
welter  of  blood  and  horror  that  con- 
stitutes the  reUgious  wars  is  part  of  the 
same  fearful  gaUer^^  As  Diana  talked 
of  how  happily  the  name  of  Angelico  fits 
this  painter  of  the  celestial.  I  remem- 
bered shudderingly  an  artist  who  was  in 
his  own  way  as  great ;  for  it  was  this  same 
moral  certainty  which  inspired  the  heU- 
lit  genius  of  Torquemada. 

Diana  persuaded  me  to  alter  somewhat 
my  ^-iew  of  the  Italian  Primitives. 
Now  I  know  they  are  terrible. 

So  I  enjoy  the  Lou^Te  from  the  out- 
side, where  smoking  is  permitted  and 
meditation  may  arrive  at  a  happier 
conclusion.  I  obserA'e  and  approve  the 
works  of  great  kings  arrayed  before  me. 
Francis  I  did  a  good  job  when  he  erected 
that  original  building,  even  if  it  is  a  bit 
hea\'>'  for  the  taste  of  a  cabin  passenger, 
and  so  did  Henr\'  TV  in  his  continuation. 
That  device  of  the  salamander,  for 
example,  is  not  only  a  pleasing  touch  in 
itself,  but  obviates  the  necessity  of 
dragging  Baedeker  out  of  one's  overcoat 
pocket  in  order  to  verify  Francis  I 
construction.  Catherine  de'  Medicis 
also  did  well  by  the  twentieth-centur>* 
tourist,  as  did  the  various  Louis,  whose 
capital  L's  are  woven  into  such  fascinat- 
ing designs  in  such  fascinating  places. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
entrancing  feature  of  the  Lou^Te  is  the 
way  in  which  every  particularly  promi- 
nent spot,  everj'  spot  which  a  really  good 
advertising  man  would  select  for  a  bill- 
board, is  pre-empted  by  a  vast  N,  no 


matter  who  put  up  the  building.  I 
appeal  to  aU  infantrvTuen  and  cavalrv'- 
men — now  isn't  that  just  what  a  major 
of  artillen.-  would  do?  Then  there  is  the 
Arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  smaller 
than  the  one  up  the  hill  at  the  Place  de 
L'Etoile,  but  to  my  mind  a  more  superb 
monument  of  egotism  on  account  of  the 
inscriptions,  which  lift  it  beyond  any- 
thmg  of  the  kind,  the  palace  of  Versailles 
alone  excepted.  Napoleon,  after  aU,  is 
the  lad  for  the  cabin  passenger's  money. 
Francis  I  and  Henr\-  IV  and  Italian 
Catherine  and  the  Well-Beloved  and  the 
Sun  King  doubtless  were  great  in  their 
time:  but  the  Corsican  was  so  incom- 
parably the  loudest  of  them  aU  that  the 
recommendation  he  gives  himself  at  the 
Lou\Te  all  but  drowns  out  the  others. 

Still,  the  tale  is  not  finished  with 
Napoleon.  The  Beehive  foUowed  the 
Salamander  on  these  ancient  waUs,  and 
the  L's  followed  the  Beehive,  and  the  N 
followed  the  L's  as  the  slow-footed 
centuries  dragged  past;  yet  through  it 
aU  these  remained  the  walls  of  a  royal 
palace,  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel  was 
a  king's  garden.  With  more  or  less 
success,  men  were  stih  hammered  into 
shape  to  fit  the  design  which  holy  clerks 
and  the  Lord's  anointed  sketched.  And 
if  the  design  required  the  stretching 
of  limbs  and  the  warping  of  souls,  the 
Limbs  were  stretched  and  the  souls  were 
warped  in  the  sacred  names  of  God  and 
the  King's  Majesty.  Humanity  was 
valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  might  be 
worked  into  the  great  composition  which 
had  as  its  center  and  climactic  point  the 
Throne,  earthly  or  heavenly. 

But  N  also  has  had  in  its  turn  a  suc- 
cessor. Over  the  door  of  the  north  wing, 
where  the  Ministry-  of  Finance  has  its 
headquarters,  is  the  new  sign.  .Vnd 
because  that  sign  is  not  N,  but  RF,  the 
royal  palace  has  become  a  museum,  and 
in  the  garden  of  the  great  kings  -Ange- 
lique  and  I  sit  and  pass  approval  on  the 
works  which  they  wrought.  And  here 
Angelique  practices  her  French  on  a 
nursemaid  who  has  pushed  a  peram- 
bulator into  the  place.     And  here  I  lend 
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a  match  to  a  workman  in  overalls  who 
sits  on  the  bench  beside  me  long  enough 
to  smoke  a  cigarette  and  damn  the 
administration.  The  Louvre  is  now  the 
property  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
the  Republic  is,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
French  people. 

Human  life  is  no  longer  an  Italian 
Primitive  design  in  which  humanity  is 
valuable  only  as  it  contributes  to  a 
composition  intended  to  magnify  and 
glorify  the  Throne.  Apparently,  there 
is  stiU  some  sort  of  design  into  which  we 
are  compelled  to  fit.  At  any  rate,  limbs 
are  still  stretched  and  souls  are  still 
warped,  God  knows;  but  the  torture  is  no 
longer  inflicted  with  a  clear  conscience, 
in  the  belief  that  the  holy  clerk  and  the 
Lord's  anointed  necessarily  are  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  plans  of  the  Creator. 
So  Angelique  and  I,  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  meditate  with  a  degree  of 
wonder  and  a  degree  of  satisfaction  upon 
the  builders  of  the  mighty  Louvre — on 
Francis  and  Henr\',  on  the  Louis  and 
Catherine,  on  Bonaparte  the  Great  and 
Napoleon  the  Little,  and  how  they  have 
all  given  place  to  the  Republique  Fran- 
gaise,  which  makes  us  welcome  to  sit  and 
chat  and  smoke  in  the  garden  of  the 
kings.  And  the  sum  and  substance  of 
our  meditation  on  these  ancient  mon- 
archs  is  not  how  great  they  were,  but 
how  dead  they  are  I 

For  dead  they  are  in  this  Paris  that 
they  ruled.  It  is  in  no  sense  purely  a 
matter  of  the  tricolor  and  the  monogram 
on  pubhc  buildings,  or  of  the  abolition  of 
her  edit  arv  rank  and  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  or  of  any  other  political  factor. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit  of  the  city, 
the  matter  of  a  profound  belief  that  man 
was  not  made  to  be  forced  into  an  arbi- 
trary design  made  by  holy  men  and 
noblemen,  or  by  any  other  men.  Paris 
repudiates  the  ideal  of  a  mosaic,  no 
matter  how  gorgeous,  in  which  individ- 
ual men  are  the  chips.  'VMien  she 
abolished  rank  and  station,  she  did  so  in 
good  faith.  She  has  learned  to  use  a 
man  for  what  he  is  worth  and  for  that 
alone.     If  he  does  well  the  work  which 


she  desires  him  to  do,  he  is  absolved  of 
other  duties.  He  does  not  have  to  fit 
into  an  arbitrary  design  in  order  to  hold 
any  sort  of  place  in  the  world. 

So  if  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne  knows 
his  subject  thoroughly  and  teaches  it 
well,  he  is  regarded  as  a  worshipful 
master,  even  though  he  may  wear 
whiskers  more  incredible  than  any  that 
Bud  Fisher  ever  drew.  He  may  live 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  tottering  old  house 
in  a  street  eight  feet  wide  without  losing 
caste.  He  may  be  assiduously  culti- 
vating a  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  but 
if  he  keeps  out  of  jail  and  comes  to  his 
lecture-room  sober,  the  rest  is  nobody's 
business  but  his  own. 

Furthermore — and  this  is  what  makes 
a  cabin  passenger  gasp  and  stare — not 
only  does  nobody  raise  a  protest,  but 
nobody  knows,  or  cares  to  know.  A 
teacher  is  hired  to  teach,  and  when  his 
teaching  is  over  his  day's  work  is  done. 
He  is  not  expected  to  serve,  during  his 
spare  time,  as  a  sort  of  dressmaker's 
model  on  which  the  community  may  try 
the  effect  of  all  its  new  fads,  fancies,  and 
prejudices.  He  is  not  expected  to 
furnish  support  to  the  Church,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Parks  and 
Playgrounds  Association,  the  Musical 
Betterment  Society,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Campfire  Girls,  the  Community  Chest, 
the  Yoimg  Men's  Hebrew  Association, 
the  Y  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Right  Livmg 
Club.  If  he  teaches  geography,  he  is 
expected  to  know  geography,  but  he  is 
not  expected  to  know  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  the  complete  works  of  Emily 
Post,  the  Republican  Handbook,  the 
Twenty-Third  Psalm,  the  Bartender's 
Guide,  the  American  Experience  Table, 
and  \Miat  a  Young  Married  Woman 
Ought  to  Kjiow.  Hence  his  opinion  on 
subjects  covered  by  these  authorities  is 
not  regarded  as  particularly  valuable, 
and  so  is  not  sought.  If  it  should  be 
discovered  accidentally  that  he  never 
heard  of  any  of  them,  nobody  would 
turn  a  hair,  pro^'ided  he  did  know  geog- 
raphy. 

Paris,  in  other  words,  is  not  "nosev," 
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except  on  certain  well-recognized  occa- 
sions. If  two  cars  nick  each  other's 
fenders  the  gendarme  writes  a  novel  on 
the  subject,  and  while  he  is  wTiting  the 
size  of  the  crowd  is  limited  only  by  the 
width  of  the  street.  And  if  one  of  the 
Seine  fishermen  ever  caught  a  fish  I 
doubt  not  that  hundreds  would  be 
injured  in  the  crush.  But  any  comedian 
from  the  music  halls  might  parade  down 
the  Avenue  de  L'Opera  in  full  make-up 
without  causing  a  single  head  to  turn, 
for  many  artists  are  customarily  rigged 
out  more  fantastically.  WTiat  a  man 
wears,  or  eats,  or  drinks,  and  how  he 
amuses  himself  are  matters  that  concern 
himself  alone,  for  there  is  no  rigid  design 
into  which  he  must  fit  his  whole  life, 
including  not  only  his  words  and  deeds, 
but  even  his  beliefs. 

The  unlimited  supplies  of  liquor  and 
learning  to  be  obtained  there  are,  there- 
fore, not  the  only  features  of  Paris  which 
astonish  the  visiting  American.  The 
sup>erb  indifference  of  the  natives  to 
what  does  not  concern  them  is  an  un- 
ceasing fount  of  wonder  and  delight. 
Paris  has  a  hard-luck  story.  She  never 
tells  it,  but  it  is  plain  enough  to  the 
perceptive  eye  in  the  shabbiness  of  the 
crowds  on  the  streets,  in  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  silk  stockings,  in 
pinched  faces,  and  flat  chests,  and  bent 
backs.  For  the  milUons  that  make  up 
the  population  of  the  city,  life  is  hard, 
desperately  hard.  But  they  do  not 
leave,  they  will  not  leave;  and  I  do  not 
beHeve  that  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
an  American  to  guess  why. 

For  Paris,  through  great  tribulation, 
has  learned  to  confine  her  design  to 
inanimate  things.  The  development  of 
the  material  city,  the  city  of  brick  and 
stone  and  mortar,  is  ruled  with  an  iron 
hand.  This  is  apparent  in  every  vista — 
not  merely  in  the  great  central  one,  from 
the  Place  du  Carrousel  across  the  Tuile- 
ries  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  through 
the  Champs  Elysees  up  to  the  Star,  but 
in  a  thousand  others  as  well.  No  de- 
partment store  has  been  allowed  to 
erect  a  packing  case  three  hundred  feet 


high  to  obliterate  the  soaring  beauty  of 
the  Tour  St.  Jacques.  No  filling-station 
modeled  after  some  movie-director's 
dream  of  a  Turkish  harem  has  been 
permitted  to  obtrude  its  obscenity  upon 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  No  chewing- 
gum  or  liver  pill  is  advertised  in  fifteen- 
foot  letters  on  the  stone  walls  that  line 
the  Seine.  There  are  architectural  hor- 
rors in  Paris,  but  they  represent  the 
infrequent  failures  of  the  system,  not  the 
customary  procedure.  On  inanimate 
Paris  the  hand  of  Authority  lies  heavy, 
and  the  result  is  that  beauty  which  all 
the  world  knows.  Out  of  inanimate 
things  Authority  can  create  patterns 
lovely  beyond  description. 

But  there  it  stops  in  Paris.  Human- 
ity does  not  comprise  part  of  the  design. 
They  are  not  able  even  to  maintain 
traffic  control  in  Paris,  not  to  mention 
social  control.  And  yet,  somehow,  the 
traffic  moves  and  the  city  remains  far 
more  orderly  than  American  towns. 
And  right  here  the  cabin  passenger 
becomes  aware  of  a  certain  uneasiness 
stirring  his  vitals.  This  is  a  hard-up 
town,  a  bedraggled,  down-at-the-heels 
town  and,  therefore,  by  comparison  with 
the  speckless,  shiny,  luxuriously  equipped 
towns  which  are  the  pride  of  America, 
it  ought  to  be  a  woebegone  to\sTi. 
But  it  isn't.  It  is  far  from  anything  of 
the  sort.  In  fact,  it  is  distinctly  chipper, 
distinctly  pleased  with  itself,  and  ap- 
parently grouchless. 

We  have  abolished  the  design  in 
America,  too,  as  far  as  the  political 
aspect  goes.  That  is  to  say,  our  com- 
position is  no  longer  dedicated  to  the 
magnification  and  glorification  of  the 
Throne.  But  the  social  control  remains 
as  rigid  with  us  as  it  ever  was,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  Mieve  that  it  is  tight- 
ening. Suppose  these  Frenchmen  have 
hit  upon  a  sound  idea — where,  then,  are 
we?  Suppose  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
public  order  and  public  decency  without 
compelling  human  Ix'ings  to  conform  to 
all  the  prejudices,  fads  and  fancies  of  the 
community^ — wouldn't  the  joke  be  on  us 
in  rather  ghastly  fashion.^ 
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Consider  what  life  in  America  would 
be  like  if  there  were  no  question  of 
striving  to  be  a  leading  citizen,  no  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses. 
Suppose  you  felt  perfectly  free  to  con- 
tribute or  not  to  contribute  to  whatever 
"drive"  happened  to  be  under  way. 
Suppose  you  were  at  liberty  to  live  in 
whatever  part  of  the  town  suited  your 
taste  and  your  purse  without  losing 
caste.  Suppose  it  made  no  difference 
whatever  in  your  social  standing  whether 
you  owned  a  limousine,  a  flivver,  or  no 
car  at  all.  Suppose  you  were  at  liberty 
to  be  an  evolutionist  in  Tennessee  with- 
out going  to  jail,  or  a  Communist  in 
Massachusetts  without  being  electro- 
cuted. Suppose  you  might  be  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  still  run  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  without  a  word  of 
opposition  based  on  your  church  afiilia- 
tion.     Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful? 

Such  considerations  as  these  trouble  a 


cabin  passenger.  Looking  around  him  in 
Paris  and  noting,  beneath  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  old  city,  the  sternness 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  he  returns 
thanks  for  his  nativity  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Marking  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  making  any  change 
in  this  ancient,  crowded  land,  he  gives 
thanks  for  the  limitless  sweep  of  the 
American  future,  he  thrills  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  young  nation  "re- 
joices as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race." 
But  when  he  observes  how  the  French- 
man, in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties  and 
his  hardships,  has  yet  contrived  to  win 
and  to  hold  his  freedom  of  spirit,  he 
bows  his  head.  And  it  is  in  a  rather 
subdued  mood  that  he  turns  back  to 
his  own  land  where,  behind  the  power, 
the  opulence,  the  magnificence,  behind 
the  show  of  vigorous  youth  and  bound- 
less opportunity,  Torquemada  stands  in 
the  background. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  MILLIONAIRES 

BY  PHILIP  CURTISS 

I  WAS  reading,  the  other  evening,  a 
book  whieh  eharmed  and  dehghted 
ine  until  I  came  to  a  single  sentence 
that  did  not.  Since  then,  by  the  nnjust 
fate  that  seems  to  pursue  authors  as 
well  as  other  public  characters,  I  have 
renienibered  the  volume  not  by  the  hours 
of  pleasure  and  benefit  which  it  gave  me, 
but  by  the  few  words  which  aroused  my 
irritation. 

The  author,  in  this  case,  was  an  essay- 
ist and  philosopher  who  was  describing  a 
walking  trip  through  one  of  the  eastern 
states  and,  on  coming  to  a  little  forgotten 
township  where  the  landscape  was  still 
almost  ])rimeval,  he  spoke  of  it  as  being 
''as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  millionaire." 

Now  why,  I  ask  him,  the  millionaire? 
If  he  meant  to  say  that  many  si)ots  in 
the  lan(iscaj)e  would  be  s])oiled  by  auij- 
onc  who  touched  thein^ — the  gas  station 
])ro])rietor,  the  billboard  artist,  the 
Italian  farmer,  the  mistress  of  "Ye 
Little  Tea  Shoppe,"  or  even  the  in- 
digenous Yankee — I  am  with  him  com- 
pletely ;  but  why  pick  on  poor  Dives  any 
more  than  the  rest? 

'i'he  truth  is,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
author  meant  at  all  what  he  said.  I 
believe  merely  that,  in  a  careless  mo- 
ment, he  allow  (m1  himself  to  slij)  into  one 
of  the  commonest  and  yet  one  of  the 
silliest  catch-ideas  of  American  litera- 
ture, the  assumption  that  a  man  of  large 
estate   is   necessarily   predatory,   tyran- 


nical, ignorant,  and,  above  all,  hostile  to 
beauty.  It  is  an  idea,  unhaj)pily,  to 
which  the  nature-loving  and  philosoj)h- 
ical  school  of  literature  is  particularly 
prone.  The  vagrant,  the  whimsical 
violinist,  the  hermit,  the  toy  maker,  and 
the  woman  who  knows  the  wild  flowers 
are  usually  the  heroes  or  heroine  of  its 
lyrics,  while  the  man  in  the  big  house  on 
the  hill  is  usually  the  villain,  when  he  is 
not  the  butt. 

Such  a  ])oint  of  view,  I  will  admit,  is 
comforting,  as  most  of  us  have  better 
chances  of  being  whimsical  violinists 
than  we  have  of  being  rich  men;  but  is  it 
necessarily  sound?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  j)articular  state  of  the  Union  in 
which  this  author  chose  to  ramble,  there 
would  be  very  little  wild  country  left  if  it 
were  not  for  the  millionaires.  While  one 
may  be  annoyed  by  the  "No  Trespass- 
ing" signs  in  the  forests  that  they  have 
bought  and  fenced  off,  still  it  is  the  only 
practicable  method  by  which  they  could 
still  remain  forests.  The  chances  are, 
further,  that  if  our  friend  had  come  on  a 
nestling  little  farmhouse  which  breathed 
the  whole  s])irit  of  Colonial  purity,  in- 
(juiry  would  have  disclosed  that  it  had 
l)een  caught  from  the  junk  hea])  and  re- 
stored at  a  cost  of  about  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

If,  moreover,  this  idea  of  millionaire- 
baiting  is  an  axiom  of  philosophico- 
natiuv  writing,  it  is  a  positive  canon  of 
more  ])()pular  literature  where  it  faces  a 
still  more  ludicrous  situation.  For  what 
is  the  one  ever-present,  never-failing 
theme  of  American  fiction,  the  only 
motif  that  crowds  out  even  the  love 
interest?  It  is,  of  course,  the  advance- 
ment to  success,  material  success — in 
other  words,  making  money.  Con- 
trariwise, an  American  tragedy  is  a  story 
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in  which  someone  loses  money.  Hora- 
tio Alger  became  a  classic  on  the  one 
idea,  and  Edith  Wharton  on  the  other. 
Name  five  American  novels,  if  you  can, 
in  which  the  action  does  not  really  rest 
on  this  theme.  I  honestly  have  tried 
and  have  got  no  farther  than  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  for  if  the  Shelby  family  had  re- 
mained solvent  there  would  have  been 
no  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

In  this  idea,  taken  alone,  there  is,  of 
course,  nothing  peculiarly  American. 
It  has  been  a  basic  theme  of  all  litera- 
tures since  the  Book  of  Job.  A  wealthy 
marriage  is  regarded  as  the  logical  climax 
of  all  nursery  tales,  and  every  fairy  story 
ends  in  a  pot  of  gold.  Since  Americans 
are  accused  of  being  mercenary  or  vul- 
garians, it  is  amusing  to  find  that  Lord 
Lytton,  in  one  of  his  novels,  give;?  the 
actual  incomes  of  his  leading  characters 
and  gives  them  right  out  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence. 

The  difference,  however,  is  that  Euro- 
peans and  Orientals  stop  there  and  have, 
at  least,  the  virtue  of  a  clean-cut  propo- 
sition. They  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  pot  of  gold  is  the  end  of  the  fairy  tale 
and  that  a  rich  man  is  happy  until  he 
is  proved  otherwise.  On  the  contrary, 
American  fiction,  while  outdoing  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  idealizing  the  "suc- 
cess" motif,  has  felt  an  obligation  to 
accompany  it  always  with  the  counter 
theory  that  a  rich  man  is  never  good,  ad- 
mirable, or  at  peace.  Incessantly  you 
find  the  two  ideas  side  by  side  in  the 
works  of  the  same  author,  in  the  pages  of 
the  same  magazine,  and  frequently  in 
the  same  story.  Against  the  hero  who 
is  struggling  to  success  in  the  rolling 
mills  or  the  heroine  who  is  coyly  opening 
a  new  kind  of  bookshop,  is  always  pres- 
ent the  old  millionaire  who  glooms  and 
grouches  and  snarls  and  spits,  or  the 
wealthy  lady  who  is  valuable  as  a  cus- 
tomer but  detestable  otherwise.  Are  we 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  end  for  which 
the  young  people  are  struggling?  And 
if,  in  the  eyes  of  fiction,  it  is  undesirable 
to  have  made  money  (as  distinct  from 
making  it),  we  are  taught  that  it  is  posi- 


tive degeneracy  to  have  inherited  it.  In 
vain  do  we  search  the  pages  of  American 
literature  for  a  rich  man's  son  who  is  not 
a  sot,  a  nincompoop,  or  a  sissy.  There 
is  only  admiration  for  the  father  who  is 
working  manfully  to  provide  security  for 
his  children.  It  is,  however,  apparently 
fatal  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  it. 

Personally,  I  could  never  see  in  this 
trend  of  thought  anything  except  an  un- 
conscious working  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
fox  and  the  grapes,  the  old  story  of  the 
"ins"  and  the  "outs."  Concerning  the 
whole  theory  of  vested  property  I  am 
no  more  prepared  to  give  a  final  answer 
than  any  mortal  has  been  for  the  past 
three  thousand  years;  but  until  the  rest 
of  us  are  ready  to  give  up  our  washing 
machines,  our  radios,  and  our  winter 
flannels,  I  can  see  nothing  but  cant  and 
hypocrisy  in  pretending  to  scorn  those 
who  have  more  of  them  than  we.  Come 
now.  Is  there  one  of  us  who  would  not 
experience  a  tremendous  uplift  of  soul  if, 
in  to-morrow's  mail,  he  should  find  an 
unexpected  and  whopping  big  check? 
Which  of  us  would  not  go  forth  feeling 
a  rare  beneficence  and  brotherly  love 
towards  all  mankind,  seeing  new  beau- 
ties in  the  sunrise,  and  finding  exquisite 
artistries  in  every  twig  and  branch? 
Why,  then,  assume  that  money  acts  any 
differently  on  the  soul  of  a  millionaire? 

There  are,  of  course,  ridiculous  mil- 
lionaires, just  as  there  are  ridiculous 
writers,  ridiculous  paper  hangers,  and 
simply  screaming  naturalists;  but  both 
theory  and  observation  would  suggest 
that  soundness  of  thought,  in  anything 
from  art  to  agriculture,  can  best  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  responsible 
minds.  Great  things,  it  is  true,  have 
been  created  in  garrets^ — under  the 
pressure  necessary  to  get  out  of  the 
garret^ — but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  garret  point  of  view  that  reduced 
Villon  to  murder  and  Chatterton  to  for- 
gery. And  why  continuously  pick  out 
a  Villon  or  a  Chatterton  against  the  long 
line  of  well-fed  and  much  better  artists 
from  Horace  to  Corot?  One  of  these 
owes  his  life's  work  to  Maecenas  and  the 
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other  was  born  rich.  "Without  the  ap- 
preciation of  estabhshed  wealth  there 
would  have  been  little  art  in  any  era, 
including  our  own. 

To  say  that  because  a  man  is  nurtured 
to  a  life  of  ease  he  is  thereby  devoid  of 
intellect,  sensibility,  or  character  is  to 
say  something  contrary  to  reason.  The 
whole  history  of  the  British  Empire 
proves  the  reverse.  If  you  desired  a 
brave  horse,  a  clever  terrier,  or  a  highly 
maternal  cow  you  would  look  for  them 
in  a  stock  which  had  produced  others  of 
the  same  kind  and  which  had  been 
watched  and  tended  with  care.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  notice  in  any  college  that  the 
boys  from  well-to-do  homes  are  fre- 
quently the  best  athletes  and  almost 
invariably  the  most  popular.  This  is 
not  due  to  snobbishness  but  to  a  much 
more  genuine  reason — that  ease  of  cir- 
cumstance and  security  of  position 
develop  early  a  poise  of  mind  and  a  good 
humor  that  find  harder  footing  in  yearn- 
ing and  want.  The  great  curse  of 
poverty  is  not  deprivation  but  a  mean- 
ness of  mind  that  is  apt  to  grow  up  when 
ambition  is  rubbed  by  envy.  It  has 
often  been  siiid  that  the  collapse  of  Rome 
was  caused  by  its  luxurv^;  but  the  ob- 
vious trouble  was  not  that  there  were 
too  many  rich  men  but  that  there  were 
not  enough  of  them.  There  was  no 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  when 
a  good  bankers'  bloc,  a  good  wheat  bloc, 
or  a  good  swordmakers'  bloc  could  not 
have  averted  its  downfall.  A  more 
startling  fact  is  that  when  the  end  did 
come  it  was  the  aristocrats  and  the  mil- 
lionaires who  survived  the  deluge.  It 
was  the  bluebloods  of  the  old  era  who 
reappeared  as  the  saints  of  the  new.  St. 
Anthony,  St.  Basil,  St.  Benedict,  St. 
Gregory-  the  Great,  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  incomparable  Cassiodorus  were  all 
aristocrats  and  men  of  wealth.  So  also 
were  most  of  the  founders  of  our  own 
republic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three 
men  who  did  their  best  to  wreck  the 
American  Revolution  were  all  culls  or 
wanderers — Arnold,  Gates,  and  Charles 
Lee.     According  to   one   historian,   the 


last  named,  ''in  order  to  gain  public 
confidence''  (sic)  purchased  an  estate  in 
Virginia,  and  when  this  had  secured  him 
the  rank  of  major  general  he  asked 
Congress  to  reimburse  him  for  his 
expenditure  I 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  attempt  to 
justify  these  conditions.  I  merely  state 
that  they  are  facts.  I  believe  that  the 
world  would  be  much  happier  if  many 
people  had  more  money  but,  lacking  a 
better  distribution  scheme  than  any  that 
has  yet  been  discovered,  I  do  not  see  why 
it  would  be  any  happier  if  certain  people 
had  less.  And  what  I  do  object  to  is  the 
affectation  of  attacking  wealth  for  any 
reason  except  the  real  one.  Wlien  I,  in 
print  or  otherwise,  pick  up  a  rock  and 
throw  it  at  my  neighbor  Midas  he  may 
know  just  why  I  do  it;  and  until  I  myself 
am  wiUing  to  wear  haircloth  I  am  not 
going  to  begrudge  him  his  dress  shirt. 


LXDOOR  MOTORLXG 

BY  RICHARD  G.UIWOOD  LEWIS 

"1%  yTY  FRIEND  Barrington  has 
\J  I  some  decidedly  queer  ideas 
-'-  ^  -*-  about  motoring.  He  has  a  big 
powerful  roadster  that  he  and  his  wife 
drive  all  over  the  country.  He  never 
goes  more  than  forty  miles  an  hour, 
stops  at  all  the  railroad  crossings,  and 
lets  people  pass  him  in  pre-war  Fords. 
He  hasn't  enough  sense  to  keep  to  the 
well-paved  highways  but  is  always  pok- 
ing up  side  roads.  He  raves  about  the 
scenery  and  keeps  the  top  of  his  car 
down  till  away  on  into  the  fall.  Says  he 
likes  the  fresh  air  and  the  smell  of  the 
country.  Mrs.  B.  pretends  to  agree 
with  him,  but  I  know  women  better  than 
that.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  wife 
and  I  go  over  and  take  the  Barring- 
tons  out  for  a  real  ride  and,  believe  me, 
I  do  the  driving. 
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We  have  a  large  closed  car  and,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  women  go 
around  half  naked  these  days,  we  can 
be  quite  comfortable  in  the  car  even  in 
cold  weather.  We  can  close  the  win- 
dows so  that  there  isn't  a  slightest 
draught,  and  I  have  a  good  heater.  I 
don't  like  to  boast  about  my  driving,  but 
once  we  get  clear  of  the  suburbs  you  see 
the  figure  "45  "  for  the  last  time  on  the 
speedometer  till  we  get  home  again.  I 
get  Harrington  in  the  front  seat  with  me 
and  I  certainly  have  a  lot  of  fun  watch- 
ing him  push  down  on  the  floor  and  grip 
his  knees  when  we  get  near  a  railway 
crossing.  I  usually  shave  it  a  little 
close  just  to  give  him  a  real  thrill.  Why ! 
any  man  who  can't  beat  a  locomotive 
that  hasn't  got  more  than  half  way 
across  the  road  shouldn't  be  driving  a 
car. 

On  a  good  day  we  can  start  right  after 
lunch  and  go  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
out  into  the  country  and  be  back  in 
plenty  of  time  for  tea.  You  have  to 
keep  your  foot  on  it  to  do  that,  no  loafing 
along  mooning  at  scenery  but  real  driv- 
ing, if  you  know  what  I  mean.  I'm  not 
one  of  those  nuts  that  claim  to  be  able  to 
pass  every  car  on  the  road  but  I  at  least 
make  a  try  at  anything  that  comes  along 
except  the  motor  cops,  and  I  don't  take 
much  dust. 

The  wife  and  I  called  around  the  other 
day  to  give  the  Barringtons  a  treat,  and 
when  I  honked  the  horn  in  front  of  their 
apartment  house  Barrington  came  out 
and  leaned  in  the  window  over  the  wheel. 

"Come  in,  both  of  you,  and  have  a  jolt 
of  my  new  grape  brandy  before  w^e 
start,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

I  had  had  a  bad  day  at  the  office  and 
was  feeling  a  little  washed  out,  so  we  got 
out  and  followed  him.  Some  people  are 
afraid  to  take  a  real  drink  when  they  are 
driving  a  car,  but  I  think  it's  just  the 
thing  to  get  you  properly  keyed  up.  He 
gave  me  a  good  stiff  jolt,  and  I  thought 
the  stuff  tasted  even  stronger  than  what 
he  made  last  fall.  The  wife  just  sipped 
it  and  passed  it  up  and  went  in  to  talk  to 
Mrs.  B.    Barrington  and  I  sat  and  talked 


and  I  had  a  little  more  of  his  grape 
brandy.  .  .  . 

After  a  little  while  Barrington  went 
out  into  their  trick  kitchenette  and 
beckoned  to  me.  I  followed  him  out, 
thinking  he  was  going  to  declare  a  divi- 
dend, but  he  closed  and  locked  the  door 
behind  me.  In  the  kitchenette  were  four 
large  overstuffed  chairs,  and  my  wife  and 
Mrs.  Barrington  were  sitting  waiting  in 
them.  They  were  comfortable  enough 
as  chairs  go,  but  it  was  rather  close 
quarters.  Barrington  lighted  the  oven, 
the  broiler,  and  three  of  the  burners  of 
the  gas  range,  and  opened  the  tap  of  the 
fourth  ring  about  a  half  turn  but  left  it 
unlit.  A  strong  smell  of  hot  grease  and 
gas  soon  filled  the  little  room,  but  Bar- 
rington closed  and  locked  the  single 
window. 

"Just  what's  the  idea.?"  I  inquired. 

He  had  a  wild  look  in  his  eye,  his  hair 
was  ruffled,  and  his  necktie  was  imder 
one  ear. 

"We  are  going  to  play  a  new  game,"  he 
said.  "It's  called  *  Indoor  Motoring' 
and  I  invented  it." 

He  rolled  his  eyes  and  his  face  took  on 
a  slightly  maniacal  expression. 

"I  have  here  a  loaded  automatic 
pistol,"  he  continued.  "  It  is  cocked  and 
has  a  hair  trigger  so  that  it  will  go  off  at 
the  slightest  touch.  Don't  interfere 
with  me  in  any  way  or  even  disagree  with 
me,  as  I  am  supposed  to  be  the  driver  of 
the  Indoor  Motor,  and  you  should  know 
better  than  to  interfere  with  the  driver. 
We  are  now  passing  through  the  suburbs, 
and  you  can  all  look  out  of  the  window 
and  get  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  brick 
wall  across  the  court." 

He  then  produced  a  long,  cylindrical 
package  like  a  large  candle  wrapped  in 
yeUow  oiled  paper. 

"This  is  a  stick  of  sixty  per  cent 
dynamite  that  I  have  been  keeping  on 
the  radiator  all  day,"  he  explained.  "It 
is  nice  and  warm  and,  therefore,  very 
sensitive  to  shock.  It  represents  Rail- 
way Crossings." 

He  then  produced  a  box  of  percussion 
caps  and  a  coil  of  fuse.     He  put  a  cap  on 
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a  short  length  of  fuse  and  then  crimped 
it  tight  by  biting  on  it  with  his  teeth. 

"If  you  bite  too  close  to  the  end  they 
sometimes  go  off  in  your  mouth,''  he  said 
parenthetically. 

He  inserted  the  cap  in  the  cheesy  sub- 
stance in  the  package  and  lighted  the 
fuse. 

"We  are  now  supposed  to  be  dashing 
down  a  steep  hill  toward  a  level  crossing, 
and  there  is  a  fast  express  tr^'ing  to  beat 
us  to  it.     I  am  fairly  sure  I  can  make  it." 

He  picked  up  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
waited  while  the  fuse  sputtered  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  cap. 

"If  I  cut  the  fuse  before  it  explodes  the 
cap  it  means  we  have  passed  safely  across 
in  front  of  the  train  and  we  score  one 
point.  If  not,  the  engineer  scores  a 
point." 

He  waited  until  the  fuse  was  within  an 
inch  of  the  cap  and  then  neatly  snipped 
it  off  and  said,  "Good,  I  knew  I  could 
make  it." 

I  got  up  at  this  moment  and  spoke  in 
a  soothing  tone.  ".Ul  right,  Barring- 
ton,  old  chap,  you  win.  Let's  play  some 
other  game — outside." 

He  |X)inted  the  automatic  pistol  at  the 
pit  of  my  stomach  and  rephed  harshly, 
"Sit  down,  you  idiot.  Do  you  want  to 
have  us  in  the  ditch?" 

I  sat  down,  and  he  continued. 

"We  are  now  passing  along  a  road 
where  the  scener\'  is  noted  for  its 
beauty."  Here  he  produced  a  large  pack 
of  picture  jx)stcards  and  passed  them  to 
my  wife. 

"  Glance  through  these  and  pass  them 
on  quickly.  Don't  keep  me  waiting  too 
long  as  I  am  in  a  hurr\'  to  get  on." 

As  the  cards  were  being  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  my  wife  whispered  to  me, 
"There  is  a  man  in  the  apartment  oj>- 
posite.  If  we  could  get  the  window  open 
we  might  be  able  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion." 

"Can't  we  have  the  window  open  a 
bit?"  I  asked  as  calmly  as  possible. 
"It's  getting  terribly  close  in  here." 
And  I  made  a  move  toward  the  window. 

"Sit  down  I"  barked  Harrington  as  he 


turned  the  automatic  again  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  my  diaphragm.  "Do 
you  want  us  all  to  catch  our  death  of 
cold.'" 

After  collecting  the  post  cards,  he  pre- 
pared and  hghted  another  length  of  fuse 
and  this  time  he  let  it  burn  down  to 
within  a  haff-inch  of  the  cap,  explaining 
as  it  sputtered  that  the  powder  in  the 
fuse  often  burned  for  quite  a  way,  inside, 
without  showing.  This,  he  explained, 
made  it  all  the  more  fun,  because  you 
might  snip  it  off  and  still  have  it  go  on 
burning  without  your  knowing  it  until  it 
was  too  late.  My  wife  moaned  faintly, 
and  I  loosened  my  collar. 

"Good I"  he  said  again.  "I  knew  I 
could  make  it  easily.  A  man  that  drives 
an  Indoor  Car  gets  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
time  and  distance." 

Finally  he  hghted  another  fuse  and 
this  time  he  told  us  we  were  going  to 
race  two  trains,  one  coming  each  way  and 
crossing  just  on  the  highway. 

"This  wiU  be  a  darned  good  trick  if  I 
do  it,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  He  lighted 
the  fuse  and  let  it  burn  till  it  was  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  cap. 

I  made  a  snatch  at  the  fuse  and 
knocked  the  stick  of  d^-namite  out  of  his 
hand.     There  was  a  blinding  flash.  .  .  . 

I  felt  someone  shaking  me  by  the 
shoulder  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  Bar- 
rington  bending  over  me.  His  hair 
seemed  to  be  as  smooth  as  usual,  his  tie 
was  in  place,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
quite  rational.  I  looked  around  and 
saw  that  I  was  no  longer  in  the  kitchen- 
ette but  back  in  the  living  room  in  the 
same  chair  where  I  had  been  sitting 
drinking  Barrington's  grape  brandy  and 
waiting  for  the  women  to  put  on  their 
make-up. 

"Wake  up,  old  sport  I"  Barrington 
said  as  he  shook  me  again  by  the  shoul- 
der. "The  women  are  waiting  for  us. 
Hadn't  we  better  get  out  on  the  highway 
before  the  traffic  gets  too  hea\y?" 

At  the  word  "traffic"  I  thought  I  saw 
an  odd,  hunted,  harassed,  apprehensive 
look  come  into  his  eye. 

"Look  here,"  I  said.     "Wouldn't  you 
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sooner  we  stayed  here  and  let  the  women 
take  the  car  out?" 

"Well — yes.  I  would  rather  like  to 
stay  in  and  have  a  little  game  of  pi- 
nochle," he  said.  "And  we  could  have 
some  more  of  mv  brandv  if  vou  like  it." 

"No  thanks!"  I  said.  ^"I've  had 
enough." 


THE  DECAY  OF  COXATRSATIOX 

BY  PHILIP  WAGNER 

I  RISE  to  lament  the  growing  preva- 
lence of  information — and  what  is 
worse,  of  accurate  and  specific  in- 
formation. There  is  an  undeniable 
tendency  these  days  to  be  well-informed 
on  matters  of  moment;  and  the  result  is 
that  conversation  is  being  ruined.  The 
rise  of  the  daily  press,  of  the  encyclo- 
paedia, of  books  of  reference  bearing 
upon  eveniihing  imaginable,  of  question- 
and-answer  columns,  and  of  the  publicity 
industrv'  has  made  access  to  useful  in- 
formation so  lamentably  easy  that  it  is 
becoming  quite  impossible  to  make  a 
simple  misstatement  of  fact  with  any 
assurance  of  getting  by  vvith  it. 

This,  I  feel,  is  most  unfortunate. 
Conversation  has  always  flourished  most 
nobly  on  a  general  lack  of  specific  facts. 
^Tiat  fun  is  there  when  your  boldest  and 
most  dogmatic  assertions  are  met  by  the 
blunt  statement  that  the  figures  prove 
such  and  such,  and  that  charts  may  be 
cited  to  controvert  so  and  so.^  Specula- 
tion, that  fine  flower  of  conversation 
(which  as  everyone  knows  can  be  in- 
dulged in  only  when  one  does  not  know 
what  one  is  talking  about),  has  been 
driven  to  the  waU.  I  begin  to  fear  that 
fireside  chats  will  shortly  have  to  be  con- 
ducted with  a  World  Almanac  in  one 
hand,  a  ConkUn's  Argument  Settler  in  the 
other,  a  volume  of  Who's  Who  at  the  feet, 
and  the  Dictionary  of  Useful  Information 
poised  on  the  knee. 


I  paint  a  gloomy  picture.^  Perhaps; 
but  no  gloomier  than  the  present  trend  of 
conversation  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Only  the  other  evening  there  occurred 
a  case  in  point.  I  have  a  distinguished 
friend,  an  elderly  gentleman  grown  old 
in  the  profession  of  medicine.  Like 
many  elderly  physicians,  he  considers 
himself  something  of  an  authority  on 
social  and  political  philosophy.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  especially  vio- 
lent on  the  subject  of  the  Soviet  regime 
in  Russia.  And  he  has  won  many  an 
argument  about  this  Russian  question 
fthey  have  been  good  arguments,  too) 
simply  by  the  overpowering  force  of  his 
eloquence.  ^Yhen  the  argument  reaches 
what  might  be  considered  dangerous 
ground  he  turns  and  unleashes  such  a 
magnificent  blast  of  rhetoric  that  his 
antagonist  is  withered  into  silence. 

But  the  other  evening  the  old  gentle- 
man was  undone.  His  dinner  had  been 
excellent  and  he  was  in  imusually  fine 
shape.  In  no  time  at  all  he  had  an- 
nihilated about  haK  the  Russian  nation. 
It  was  a  gorgeous  performance — some- 
thing to  warm  the  most  truculent  heart. 
Then  a  determined-looking  young  man 
spoke  up.  Did  the  venerable  gentleman 
know  (he  inquired)  that  the  Russian 
standard  of  living  had  described  such  and 
such  a  curve;  that  the  Gosplan  was 
engaged  at  this  very  moment  in  doing 
this  and  that;  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
Russian  beet-sugar  industry'  had  per- 
formed no  less  than  fourteen  loop-the- 
loops  in  the  last  two  and  four-tenths 
fiscal  years?  Xo.  The  venerable  gentle- 
man did  not  know  these  facts;  and 
that  is  why  his  ^dews  on  Russia  had 
always  been  so  interesting. 

Murder,  polemic  murder,  was  done 
that  evening.  The  young  man  mopped 
up  the  floor  with  my  distinguished  friend 
and  his  arguments.  I  don't  suppose  the 
old  chap  will  ever  get  over  it. 

Such  incidents  as  this,  which  seem  to 
recur  with  an  ever-growing  frequency, 
are  behind  my  gloomy  prophecy  about 
the  future  of  conversation.  If  earnest 
persons   continue   to   bone   up   on   the 
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economic  aspects  of  Bolshevism  and 
what  not,  we  must  all  face  the  conse- 
quences. The  urge  for  useful  informa- 
tion, I  am  afraid,  will  not  be  denied. 
And  I  can  see  only  one  way  out. 

The  solution  which  I  put  forward  with 
all  humility  is  that  we  find  a  moral 
equivalent  for  useful  information.  This, 
of  course,  is  useless  information.  If 
mankind  can  be  persuaded  to  cultivate 
useless  information  there  is  still  hope. 

A  certain  acquaintance  of  mine  has 
been  doing  just  this  thing  for  a  number 
of  years;  and  I  can  say  in  all  trutlifulness 
that  his  conversation  has  a  verve,  a 
freshness,  and  a  charm  which  is  all  too 
seldom  to  be  found  in  these  arid  days. 
Several  years  ago  he  was  placed  by  acci- 
dent on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Anti-venin 
Institute  of  America,  an  organization 
which  devotes  its  energies  to  the  task 
(a  laudable  one,  too)  of  thwarting  the 
instincts  of  snakes  and  other  venomous 
reptiles.  Ever  since  that  fortunate  day 
he  has  been  receiving  the  Institute's 
bulletins — well  illustrated  with  pictures 
of  snakes  and  lizards  of  all  kinds,  and 
filled  with  a  store  of  information  almost 
as  useless  as  one  could  wish.  !My  friend 
can  describe  in  the  most  charming  detail 
the  hc-me  life  of  the  so-called  Frilled 
Lizard  (a  large  Australian  agamoid  liz- 
ard). Oi  when  the  conversation  leans 
dangerously  toward  the  trend  of  business 
consolidation  he  regales  his  group  of 
guests  with  some  blithe  anecdote  calcu- 
lated to  instill  a  just  fear  of  the  South 
American  Basilisk  (a  beast  notorious  for 
the  membranous  bag  which  rises  above 
its  occiput). 

There  is  another  friend  of  mine  who 
goes  to  the  government  for  his  useless 
information.  He  will  tell  you  that,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  United  States  Army 
maintains  no  less  than  l,^lol  carrier 
pigeons  which  are  divided  among  16 
roosts  located  in  various  parts  of  North 
.\merica  from  .Vlaska  to  the  Mexican 
border.  The  odd  pigeon,  of  course,  is 
delegated  to  the  service  of  the  President. 
Or  he  will,  during  a  lull  in  some  vile  dis- 
cussion of  Behaviorism,  inform  the  group 


that  the  little  paper  discs  which  are  cut 
from  sheets  of  postage  stamps  to  make 
the  perforations  amount  to  12,000 
pounds  a  month. 

There  is  still  another  of  my  friends 
who  is  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing. 
If  given  half  an  opportunity,  he  will 
quote  at  memory  from  a  book  by  Robert 
Morrison  entitled,  The  Individuality  of 
the  Pig;  Its  Breeding,  Feeding,  and 
Management.  Since  he  has  never  been 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  pig  in  his 
life,  he  considers  this  useless  information. 
This  same  good  friend  will  explain,  if  a 
suitable  chance  appears,  just  who  the 
g\TDsies  are  and  why  they  are  what  they 
are,  or  just  how  a  certain  Scotchman 
named  MacAdam  got  himself  famous  by 
inventing  macadam  pavement.  And  I 
have  heard  him  hold  forth  on  the  general 
subject  of  things  to  eat,  telling,  for 
example,  of  the  West  Arabian  Bedouin, 
whose  idea  of  a  good  time  is  to  sit  down 
and  consume  a  sheep  which  has  been 
boiled  in  a  vat  of  buttermilk. 

I  have  myself  been  a  collector  of  use- 
less information  for  years — of  informa- 
tion, at  least,  for  which  there  are  re- 
markably few  uses.  My  own  inclination 
has  always  been  toward  useless  bits  of 
physiological  or  psychological  informa- 
tion, such  as  the  fact  that  a  small  boy  can 
quiet  an  entire  brass  band  (except  for  the 
drummer  and  the  cymbal  player)  by 
sucking  a  lemon  in  front  of  it.  .Ajid 
when  a  number  of  such  collectors  of 
useless  information  are  gathered  to- 
gether— especially  if  they  be  collectors 
of  diverse  tastes — I  maintain  that  the 
art  of  conversation  is  given  a  new  vital- 
ity. Such  a  gathering  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  the  occasion  for  a  rebirth  of 
the  old  art  of  conversation;  because  that, 
as  I  said,  dep>ends  upon  the  wide  preva- 
lence of  no  information  at  all.  What 
comes  into  being  is  something  quite 
new;  a  conversation  of  illimitable  possi- 
bilities, which  takes  account  of  the 
new  and  growing  urge  for  facts,  yet 
is  infinitely  more  sprightly  than  the 
actuarial  orgies  which  now  get  by  as 
small  talk. 


Editor's  Easy  Chair 


MONEY,  MEN,  AND  PROBLEMS 

BY  EDW.VRD  S.  MARTIN 


THE  size  of  fortunes  is  getting  to  be 
a  bit  appalling.  I  suppose  that 
almost  anybody  who  had  a  fair 
collection  of  securities  ten  years  ago  has 
seen  their  value  doubled  at  least.  A  lot 
of  people  have  got  richer  sitting  still, 
simply  out  of  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
country  and,  of  course,  a  lot  of  others 
have  got  out  with  their  bags  and  filled 
them  while  the  season  for  acquisition  was 
still  here.  So  some  fortunes  have  come 
to  be  enormous — Payne  \Miitney's  and 
Mr.  Ryan's  for  recent  examples.  ^Mien 
one  notices  them  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
calculate  how  the  colleges  can  be  fi- 
nanced, and  the  hospitals,  and  other 
interests  that  the  public  money  does  not 
get  around  to.  If  you  have  three  hundred 
minions  producing,  say,  fifteen  millions  a 
year,  what  can  you  do.^  You  will  be 
apt  to  give  a  lot  of  it  away. 

Accordingly,  it  is  nothing  wonderful 
that  some  unknown  person  has  presented 
Harvard  CoUege  with  three  millions  to 
spend  on  housing  an  experimental  college 
physically  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
University  like  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Most  of  the  commentators 
approve  this  plan  and  donation.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  they  seem  to  think 
it  is  a  good  thing,  or  at  any  rate  a  good 
experiment.  So,  maybe,  it  is.  It  was 
credited  to  Augustus  Caesar  that  he 
found  Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble. 
It  was  credited  to  Frank  Munsey  that 
he  found  journalism  in  Xew  York  a 
generous  profession  and  left  it  an  eight 
per  cent  investment.     WTiat  is  going  to 


be  credited  to  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell, 
sometime  and  now  President  of  Harvard 
College.^  What  was  Harvard  when  it 
passed  into  his  hands  out  of  those  of 
President  Ehot.^  What  did  he  find  and 
what  has  he  done  with  it?  He  has  not 
turned  it  from  brick  to  marble,  for  he  has 
built  chiefly  in  brick.  Did  he  find  it  an 
institution  of  learning,  and  has  it  come  to 
be  Hke  Xew  York  journalism,  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  eight  per  cent  invest- 
ment.^ Presumably  not,  but  who  can 
answer  these  solemn  queries.^  The  best 
a  wondering  beholder  can  do  is  to  talk 
around  them  a  little. 

It  may  shed  some  light  on  the  subject 
to  consider  who  is  the  most  illustrious 
living  graduate  of  Harvard.  I  inquired 
as  to  that  of  a  younger  person,  one  about 
twenty  years  out  of  coUege.  Being  in- 
vited to  name  the  leading  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, he  reflected  a  moment  and  suggested 
"Owen  Young."  "But,  no,"  I  said, 
"for  he  is  not  a  Harvard  graduate, 
though  it  is  true  that  he  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  greatest  place  of  instruction  in 
the  world."  "Oh,"  he  said,  "you  mean 
Harvard  College.  WeU,  I  must  think 
again."  So  he  thought  again.  I  had  in 
mind  a  man,  and  when  after  a  moment's 
reflection  he  said  "  Judge  Holmes,"  he  hit 
upon  the  illustrious  person  I  had  thought 
of. 

I  shall  not  venture  to  wind  encomiums 
around  Justice  Holmes.  My  younger 
friend  quoted  above,  who  is  a  lawyer 
with  an  experience  of  the  Harvard  Law 
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School,  spoke  of  him  with  profound  ad- 
miration as,  indeed,  one  of  half  a  dozen 
great  judges  of  all  time,  which  certainly 
is  strong  language.  Justice  Holmes  had 
read  ever^-thing;  he  knew  eveni:hing 
about  law  and  most  things  about  human 
life,  and  the  relation  of  law  to  life  as  it 
had  been  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  My 
friend  told  a  dehghtful  story.  He  had 
had  to  read  up  on  some  case,  and  read 
among  other  things  an  opinion  of  Justice 
Holmes'.  \Miat  it  was  about  is  no  mat- 
ter, nor  can  I  recall  it;  but  the  Judge 
spoke  of  what  would  wash  and  what 
would  not  as  law  affecting  that  case,  and 
how  it  would  not  have  been  affected  by  a 
mere  decision  of  a  pie-powder  court. 

Pie-powder  court  I  What  was  that.^ 
My  informant  had  to  know  and  set  about 
to  discover.  Finally,  after  some  chasing, 
he  ran  it  do-^Ti.  It  seems  that  as  long 
ago  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  even 
earher,  trading  was  done  considerably  in 
England,  as  also  in  Normandy,  in  fairs 
that  were  Ucensed  and  lasted  a  week  or 
more.  Of  course  there  were  disputes 
between  sellers  and  buyers,  and  to  settle 
them  there  were  instituted  courts  of 
prompt  and  final  decision,  which  were 
called  Pied  Poudreux  courts:  that  is, 
courts  of  the  dusty  feet,  a  name  which 
English  tongues  inevitably  transmuted 
into  pie-powder.  Wasn't  that  a  pretty 
turn  of  language!  My  lively  junior 
spoke  of  it  as  an  illustration  of  what  was 
held  in  solution  in  Justice  Holmes'  mind 
ready  to  be  drawn  on  for  any  turn  of 
thought  that  called  for  it. 

Ordinarily  it  takes  time  to  become  the 
leading  representative  of  an\-thing,  and 
Justice  Holmes  has  the  advantage  of 
being  eighty-seven  years  old.  Anyone 
who  has  come  to  that  degree  of  maturity 
was  trained  in  a  different  world  from  that 
which  we  live  in  now.  The  Justice  came 
out  of  such  a  world,  but  the  world  he  now 
lives  in  is  this  present  one,  and  in  that  he 
is  an  active  figure.  How  much  he  got 
out  of  Harvard  College.  Heaven  knows. 
He  went  from  it  into  still  another  school, 
the  Civil  War.  In  the  English  Parlia- 
ment an  ordinary  M.  P.  is  spoken  of  in 


debate  as  the  honorable  member  from  So 
and  So,  but  a  member  who  has  seen  mili- 
tary service  is  the  honorable  and  gallant 
member  from  So  and  So.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  Justice  Holmes  in  the 
Ci\'il  War  abundantly  earned  the  title 
to  be  spoken  of  as  the  honorable  and 
gallant  gentleman.  One  hkes  to  talk  of 
him  ^though  it  is  half  impertinent)  be- 
cause he  is  so  out  of  the  common.  And 
viewing  the  adventures  and  aspirations 
of  Harvard  College,  one  wonders  if  it  has 
now  in  the  making  characters  of  such 
quahty  as  the  honored  and  gallant  Jus- 
tice we  have  been  discussing. 

PROBABLY  it  has  every  kbd  of  good 
man  coming  along  and  due  share  of 
bad  ones.  Doctor  Lowell's  purpose  is 
not  to  reproduce  old  patterns  but  to  help 
in  the  development  of  men  who  shall  be 
equal  to  the  problems  of  this  new,  crack- 
erjack  world  which  will  afford  the  stage 
for  their  performance.  The  Business 
School  which  he  and  ^Lr.  Baker  have  set 
up  has  been  regarded  with  uneasiness  by 
many  observers  who  fear  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  disposition  to  pursue  material  ends 
at  the  cost  of  the  more  spiritual  interests 
No  doubt  Doctor  Lowell  had  that  ir 
mind  in  the  address  he  made  in  Novem- 
ber to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New 
York.  He  is  an  extremely  good  talker, 
does  it  easily,  and  always  says  something. 
He  talked  on  that  occasion  about  the 
business  of  colleges  in  producing  men. 
He  said  that  the  concern  of  which  he  is 
the  head  has  been  in  that  business  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years  and  was  the 
oldest  corporation  in  the  United  States. 
He  pointed  out  that  usually  the  good 
scholars  in  college  did  better  in  after  life 
than  the  poor  scholars,  and  got  bigger 
salaries.  Of  course  they  average  better 
for  they  average  abler:  and  yet  in  a  way 
he  disparaged  mere  knowledge.  The 
real  thing  we  want,  he  said,  is  not 
so  much  knowledge  as  resourcefulness. 
The  real  art  of  life,  he  thought,  consists 
not  in  solving  problems  but  in  finding  out 
what  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  To 
solve  problems  when  they  were  stated 
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was,  he  thought,  comparatively  easy, 
"  but  the  man  who  can  see  a  new  problem 
and  state  it  is  the  man  who  makes  a  real 
advance." 

Then  he  discussed  how  resourcefulness 
could  be  acquired.  Not,  he  thought,  by 
pumping  information  into  anyone;  not 
at  all.  There  is  only  one  thing,  he 
thought,  which  will  really  train  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  that  is  the  voluntary  use 
of  the  mind  by  the  man  himself.  He 
might  have  used  Alfred  Smith  as  an  ex- 
ample of  that,  but  did  not.  But  he  said 
the  only  thing  that  is  worth  having  is 
what  one  gets  by  his  own  exertion,  and 
what  he  gets  is  proportionate  to  the 
effort  he  puts  into  it. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  only  thing 
worth  having  is  what  one  gets  by  his  own 
exertion  and  that  what  he  gets  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  effort  he  puts  into  it.^^ 
It  sounds  reasonable  enough,  but  what 
about  man  as  the  heir  of  the  ages  ?  Even 
if  one  does  not  inherit  a  fortune  in 
money,  lands,  or  other  such  convenient 
valuables,  he  is  still  the  heir  of  the  ages 
and  gets  an  immense  deal  he  never 
worked  for.  It  is  true  though  that  he 
has  to  exert  himself  more  or  less  to  come 
into  his  inheritance,  and  unless  he  does 
exert  himself,  he  does  not  get  what  is 
normally  coming  to  him  in  knowledge,  in 
spiritual  understanding,  and  nowadays 
in  material  things;  but  everyone  gets 
an  enormous  donation  as  the  result  of 
work  done  by  someone  else,  and  it  is  a 
good  part  of  the  job  of  the  colleges  to 
teach  him  what  it  is. 

Then  as  to  the  development  of  the 
mind.  The  voluntary  use  of  it.  Doctor 
Lowell  says,  is  the  only  effectual  train- 
ing, and  that  is  true  enough,  but  possibly 
he  would  admit  that  there  are  many 
people  who  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  have  ever  learned  by  their  own 
endeavor.  There  is  a  thing  called  per- 
sonality that  is  not  made  by  colleges, 
though  it  may  come  to  them  for  train- 
ing and  development.  What  is  talent .^^ 
What  is  genius.^  They  seem  to  be  divi- 
dends for  their  possessors  on  work  they 
never  did — the  work  in  some  cases  of 


their  progenitors  and  in  other  cases 
values  that  come  from  no  discoverable 
source.  How  came  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Daniel  Webster,  Lincoln;  how  did 
they  come  by  what  they  had.?  There 
have  been  people,  a  good  many  of  them, 
whose  minds  seemed  to  have  access  to 
invisible  reservoirs  of  knowledge  and 
power.  It  is  not  for  the  like  of  them  that 
universities  are  founded  and  carry  on; 
but  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  is  worth 
noting  even  by  the  college-taught,  for 
without  the  fruits  of  inspiration  this 
would  be  a  poorer  world. 

THE  real  art  of  life,  said  Doctor  Low- 
ell, consists  not  in  solving  problems 
but  in  finding  out  what  is  the  problem  to 
be  solved.     That  is  a  timely  suggestion; 
for  life,  personal  and  political,  is  full  of 
problems    just    now,    the    solution    of 
which  might  be  very  much  helped  by 
better    and    truer    understanding    and 
statement.     Take  the  problem  of  Prohi- 
bition,   as   to   which    a   correspondent, 
believed  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  has  written  to  the  Easy 
Chair  a  gentle  remonstrance  at  its  atti- 
tude.    What  is  the  real  problem  of  Pro- 
hibition?    Is  it  to  contrive  an  enforce- 
ment so  strict  as  to  produce  a  complete 
divorce    of    alcohol    from    humanity.? 
That  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  mis- 
named Anti-Saloon  League.     The  true 
object  of  rum  laws  is  simply  to  diminish 
harmful  drinking  as  much  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  contemporary  world  will 
allow.     Prohibitionists  have  attempted 
too  much  and  fallen  down  in  their  effort. 
They  might  have  learned  something  out 
of  the  very  front  of  the  Bible,  to  wit :  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  wherein  it  is 
set  forth,   that   "the  Lord   God  com- 
manded the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree 
of  the  garden  thou  may  est  freely  eat: 
But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die."     Now  why  did  the 
Lord  God  issue  that  curious  order  to  the 
first  man?     It  seems  obvious  that  His 
purpose  was  to  make  sure  that  the  man 
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would  eat  the  fruit  of  that  tree  and 
learn  good  from  evil  and  in  due  time  die, 
since  without  that  knowledge  and  termi- 
nal facilities  he  could  hardly  amount  to 
an\1:hing  as  a  progressive  creature.  The 
Almighty,  it  would  appear,  was  already  a 
master  of  psychology'  when  he  made 
Adam,  and  understood  the  attraction  of 
forbidden  fruit.  Not  so  the  prohibi- 
tionists. They  have  tried  to  forbid 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  a  certain 
particular  and  to  obstruct  the  develop- 
ment of  character  that  comes  of  the  right 
use  of  such  knowledge.  They  have  tried 
to  rule  out  all  rum  without  distinction  of 
quality  or  quantity  and  so  they  have 
diminished  the  use  of  the  less  objection- 
able forms  of  it  and  stimulated  the  use  of 
its  worst  forms.  That  is  a  pity,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  real  problem  of  Pro- 
hibition is  somehow  to  correct  that  error. 
But  the  great  objection  to  Prohibition 
is  something  quite  apart  from  alcohol. 
The  great  fault  was  to  put  hquor  legisla- 
tion in  the  Constitution.  That  stopped 
the  wheels  of  progress  by  lawful  means. 
It  abolished  the  saloons  and  it  effectually 
disciplined  the  lawful  liquor  dealers, 
both  of  which  results  are  most  univer- 
sally approved:  but  it  made  legal  crimes 
of  actions  which  are  not  in  themselves 
wrong,  and  it  checked  the  great  move- 
ment that  had  been  going  on  in  all  com- 
munities in  the  direction  of  temperance 
and  indeed  of  abstinence  also.  Finally 
it  left  in  millions  of  individuals  and  in 
great  self-governing  communities  the 
sense  that  a  regulation  of  life  not  their 
own  nor  appropriate  to  their  circum- 
stances had  been  clamped  upon  them  by 
the  capture  of  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment which  was  originally  drawn  to 
secure  to  them  the  utmost  practicable 
latitude  in  living  their  own  lives  in  their 
own  way.  That  is  the  great  ailment  of 
Prohibition  and  the  fatal  one. 

ANOTHER  pressing  current  problem, 
L  much  more  important,  world-wide 
in  it!  scope,  is  the  great  one  of  avoiding 


war.  It  is  approached  with  piecemeal 
solutions,  covering  this  point  or  that  but 
recognized  as  being  still  no  better  than 
attempts  to  do  something.  There  does 
exist  in  the  world,  with  force  apparently 
undiminished,  the  conviction  that  wars 
must  end.  That  was  the  lesson  of  the 
Great  War  and  it  was  thoroughly  rubbed 
in.  Nevertheless,  the  habit  of  regarding 
war  as  the  final  solution  of  problems  that 
cannot  be  settled  in  any  other  way  is 
deep-seated  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
more  one  reads  the  documents  and 
stories  which  come  out  from  month  to 
month  about  the  origin  of  the  Great  War, 
the  more  it  appears  that  no  great  nation 
concerned  in  it  really  wanted  to  fight. 
They  are  now  even  more  unwilling 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  yet 
they  all  prepare  for  a  possible  war  with 
a  melancholy  exuberance  of  expendi- 
ture. 

Matters  have  got  this  far  at  least. 
There  are  a  number  of  important  nations 
who  seem  thoroughly  determined  that 
they  will  not  fight  one  another.  In  that 
determination  lies  the  best  hope  of  a  so- 
lution of  the  war  problem.  Somehow 
co-operation  has  got  to  succeed  competi- 
tion in  the  human  family.  Apparently 
there  must  be  authority  somewhere  to 
keep  the  peace  while  that  comes  to  pass, 
and  that  authority  seems  to  be  slowly 
taking  form. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
It  is  doubtless  also  the  price  of  peace. 
Keeping  out  of  war  is  not  a  mere  ordi- 
nary exploit  like  keeping  out  of  jail 
which  most  people  can  still  contrive  T^ith- 
out  special  effort.  It  is  much  more  like 
keeping  happily  married,  a  matter  that 
calls  for  daily  attention,  consideration, 
the  cultivation  of  affection  and  a  due 
share  of  one's  best  thoughts.  Even 
diplomats  have  long  understood  that 
it  is  expedient  for  countries  to  culti- 
vate affectionate  relations  with  their 
neighbors,  and  at  that  just  now  the 
nations  work  pretty  generally  with 
anxious  zeal. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 


THREE  months  ago  James  Truslow 
Adams  wrote  about  "The  Mucker 
Pose,"  to  the  immense  satisfaction  of 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.  Now  Katharine 
FuUerton  Gerould  discusses  a  kindred 
phenomenon:  the  current  craze  for  being,  or 
appearing,  hard-boiled.  Mrs.  Gerould,  as 
almost  every  H.^rper  reader  already  knows, 
is  distinguished  both  as  essayist  and  short- 
story  writer  (in  how  many  anthologies  of 
American  short  stories  is  "Vain  Oblations" 
not  included.^).  We  have  been  indebted  to 
her  during  the  past  year  or  two  for  papers  on 
such  varied  topics  as  prize-fighting,  culture, 
hokum,  and  the  nature  of  our  national  pas- 
sion for  lawmaking.  She  is  the  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Gordon  Hall  Gerould  of  Princeton 
University. 

John  R.  Tunis' s  portrait  of  Florence  Farley 
and  her  mother  is  not  based  on  any  particular 
actual  daughter  and  mother;  it  is  a  composite 
portrait  or  type-study  of  champions  and 
near-champions  in  many  a  branch  of  sport 
and  of  those  who  engineer  their  careers. 
Many  of  the  methods  by  which  Miss  Farley 
profits  from  her  athletic  skill  are  said,  for 
that  matter,  to  be  as  prevalent  among 
masculine  as  among  feminine  stars.  Mr. 
Tunis,  tennis  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  former  sports  editor  of  the  Neio 
Yorker,  has  shown  his  familiarity  with  many 
a  form  of  sport  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
difference  between  the  amateur  and  the 
"shamateur"  in  such  Harper  articles  as  *'The 
Lawn  Tennis  Industry,"  "The  Great  Sports 
Myth,"  "The  Olympic  Games,"  and  "The 
Great  God  Football";  he  is  also  the  autho  of 
a  recent  book,  $port$ — Heroics  and  Hysterics, 
The  Right  Reverend  Charles  Fiske, 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Central  New  York,  who 
takes  hold  of  a  difficult  and  vital  problem 
this  month,  will  be  remembered  for  previous 
articles  on  "The  Church  and  the  Law"  and 
"The  Church's  Loss  of  Prestige,"  which  are 


included  in  his  new  book  of  essays.  The  Con- 
fessions of  a  Puzzled  Parson.  That  Bishop 
Fiske  has  constructive  beliefs  and  Ls  not 
merely  a  puzzled  proposer  of  hard  questions, 
is  shown  by  his  life  of  Christ,  written  for 
the  new  generation:  The  Christ  We  Knov). 

Our  first  story  of  the  month  comes  from  an 
author  new  to  Harper's:  Vincent  Sheean, 
author  of  The  Anatomy  of  Virtue  (a  novel). 
The  New  Persia,  and  An  American  Among 
the  Riffi,  who  for  several  years  has  had  a 
roving  assignment  from  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  which  has  taken  him  all 
over  the  world — the  sort  of  assignment  which 
is  the  envy  and  despair  of  most  writers. 

Duncan  Aikman,  who  contends  that  the 
ladies  are  lawless,  has  been  until  recently  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  El  Paso  Morning 
Times;  he  is  the  author  of  The  Home  Town 
Mind,  Calamity  Jane  and  the  Lady  Wildcats, 
and  many  a  Harper  article,  the  most  recent 
of  which  was  "Not  Quite  Standardized  Yet," 
published  last  September. 

Charles  A.  Beard,  former  professor  of 
politics  at  Columbia,  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  American  and  European  history, 
co-author  (with  his  wife,  Mary  A.  Beard)  of 
The  Rise  of  American  Civilization,  and  editor 
of  that  excellent  symposium.  Whither  Man- 
kind? Last  month — in  an  article  entitled 
"Bigger  and  Better  Armaments" — ^he  showed 
us  what  are  the  factors  in  present-day 
Europe  which  may  make  for  another  war; 
this  month  he  reveals  the  opposing  factors 
which  are  making  for  peace.  Dr.  Beard 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  dispassionate 
student  of  historj"  who  knows  his  facts. 

The  reputation  of  Konrad  Bercovici  as  a 
skilful  writer  of  short  stories  is  based  mostly 
on  his  tales  of  gypsy  and  Near  Eastern  life; 
but  in  "There's  Money  in  Poetry"  (October, 
1928)  and  his  present  story  he  shows  his 
skill  in  writing  comedy  with  an  American 
setting.     IVIr.  Bercovici  is  a  Roumanian  by 
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birth  but  has  lived  in  this  country  during  the 
past  twelve  years.  In  our  December  issue 
he  portrayed  his  friend  Charlie  Chaplin  in 
action. 

Edward  Elway  Free  is  one  of  the  ablest 
American  interpreters  of  science.  He  has 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  chemical  and 
physical  research  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  etc., 
and  now  has  his  own  laboratory  as  a  consult- 
ing chemist  and  physicist  in  New  York;  he 
has  also  served  as  editor  of  the  Scie?itific 
American  (192-1-25)  and  science  editor  of  the 
Forum  (1925-26).  He  deals  this  month  with 
the  present  popularity  of  the  sun-cure,  show- 
ing the  nature  and  limitations — so  far  as 
they  have  been  determined — of  the  value  of 
ultraviolet  rays. 

In  her  brilliant  article  of  last  May,  "Dumb 
Lizzie  of  the  Middle  West,"  /.  A.  R.  Wylie 
described  an  interview  with  the  editor  of  a 
popular  magazine  who  refused  to  consider  an 
article  on  the  advantages  of  being  brought 
up  as  she  had  been.  The  editor,  she  told  us, 
would  have  none  of  this  idea.  "]\Iiss  Wylie," 
said  he,  "have  you  remembered  the  Middle 
West?"  He  preferred  an  article  on  "spiritual 
love."  Not  sharing  this  gentleman's  fears 
concerning  the  INIiddle  West,  we  present 
this  month  the  article  which  remained  so 
long  unwritten.  Miss  Wylie,  an  English 
novelist  *\vho  now  spends  most  of  her  time 
in  New  York,  will  be  remembered  as  the  au- 
thor not  only  of  "Dumb  Lizzie"  but  of  an 
earlier  article,  "CKMitlenuMi  Prefer  Wars." 

John  Frazier  Vance's  "Business  Trip" 
appeared  last  month;  it  is  now  followed  by 
another  story  of  ecjual  conciseness.  INIr. 
Vance  is  connected  with  the  ])ublisliing 
house  of  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

Jesse  Rainsford  Sprague  lias  been  a  shoj)- 
keeper  hinistil':  lie  was  in  retail  business  in 
Newport  News  and  San  Antonio  before  he 
turned  to  writing.  During  the  past  two 
years  he  has  contributed  to  Harpf^r's  such 
articles  as  "Confessions  of  a  Ford  Dealer," 
"Putting  Business  Before  Life,"  and  "Pros- 
perity Without  Profit."  In  jjreparation  for 
his  present  article  he  visited  many  towns  and 
small  cities,  talking  to  the  merchants  along 
the  main  streets;  it  is  the  consensus  of  their 


opinion  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an 
old-time  shopkeeper  somewhat  skeptical  of 
the  benefits  of  chain-store  thinking. 

Returning  from  Manchuria  by  way  of 
Russia,  Olive  Gilbreath  (who  wrote  the 
recent  accoimt  of  Chinese  northward  migra- 
tion entitled  "China's  Covered  Wagon") 
brings  back  with  her  to  New  York  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  one  city  in  the  world  where  the 
white  race  lives  to-day  under  the  full  domina- 
tion of  the  yellow. 

If  the  editorial  page  of  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  temporarily  lost  some  of  its 
savor  last  summer,  it  was  because  Gerald  W. 
Johnson  was  in  Paris  regarding  the  Louvre 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Seine  and 
meditating  upon  Fra  Angel  ico  and  cabin 
passengers.  Mr.  Johnson,  biographer  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  has  written  several  articles 
for  us,  including  "Should  Our  Colleges  Edu- 
cate.'^" and  "The  Rise  of  the  Cities." 

The  poets  of  the  month  are  Witter  Bynner 
of  Santa  Fe,  author  of  many  books  of  verse 
and  of  the  j)oem  "Hay  Wagon"  in  our  last 
issue;  S.  Foster  Damon,  assistant  j^rofessor 
of  English  at  Brown  University  and  author 
of  Astrolabe  (verse)  and  of  one  of  the  stand- 
ard works  on  William  Blake;  Helene  Maga- 
ret  of  Omaha,  a  newcomer  to  Harper's, 
whose  grandfather  was  a  widely'  known 
German  poet,  E.  C.  Magaret;  and  Henrietie 
de  Saussure  Standing  (Mrs.  Chauncey 
Goodrich),  a  Californian  who  has  made 
many  recent  appearances  in  our  pages. 

The  last  time  Philip  Curtiss  api)eared  in 
the  Lion's  ^lonth  he  ex])resse<l  his  misgivings 
about  bridge;  now  he  defends  the  millionaire. 
He  lives  in  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  and  we  are 
frequently  indebted  to  him  for  anuising 
stories  and  Lion's  ]\Iouth  skits.  With  him 
appear  Richard  Garwood  Lewis  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  a  new  contributor;  and  Philip  Wag- 
ner, of  Schenectady,  who  works  for  the 
General  Electric  Comi)any  by  day  and  feeds 
the  Lion  by  night. 

n   V   i: 

James  Chapin,  whose  "Ruby  Green  Sing- 
ing" is  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  of  this 
issue,  is  a  young  New  York  artist  who  re- 
ceived his  artistic  education  at  Cooper 
Union  Institute  and  abroad,  and  last  winter 
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^^uIl  the  Temple  Gold  Medal  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  exhibition  with  "George 
^larvin  and  his  daushter  Edith." 


'i'liiTr  ]ia\e  been  many  rejoinder>  to  Mr. 
l)a\i>'s  article  on  prohibition.  "What  Can 
A\  e  Do  About  It!'"  Thi<  letter  comes  from 
A.  W.  S.  of  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota: 

I  want  to  expre-5  my  deep  regret  that  you 
should  have  pubhshed  Mr.  Davis's  article  entitled 
"What  Can  We  Do  About  It.'"  in  the  December 

Harper's.  I  have  liked  to  think  of  your  maga- 
zine as  one  in  which  only  the  be?t  uf  literature  and 
information  appear-,  intended  for  the  best-think- 
ing people  of  the  nation.  ^Ir.  Davis's  discussion, 
full  of  open  ridicule  of  the  prohibition  idea,  full  of 
smug  lip-smacking  at  the  mention  oi  "good" 
licjuor.  full  of  unrehable  estimates,  thoroughly 
disgusted  me. 

Mr.  Davis  virtuaUy  says  that  "the  majority  of 
people  imder  thirty-five"  are  so  addicted  to  The 
use  of  hard  hquor  that  they  would  not  favor  the 
legalization  of  wines  and  beer.  I  consider  that 
statement  one  of  the  most  completely  foohsh 
things  I  have  ever  read.  And  what  is  more,  it  is 
a  terrible  insult  to  the  young  people  of  the  nation. 
!Mr,  Davis  has  no  right  to  use  his  name  as  the 
means  of  making  people  believe  such  hokum,  and 
IIaepee's  should  not  be  spreading  it,  Xor  should 
I  Lumper's  repeat,  as  it  did,  the  absurd  calculations 
of  the  ex-secretary  of  the  defunct  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation. They  appear  too  much  like  the  propa- 
ganda of  a  disgruntled  and  unrespectable  minority. 

I  trust  that  H-^rper's  will  continue  to  maintain 
the  excellent  standards  which  I  have  noted  in  it 
in  the  past.  I  trust  that  its  manuscripts  are 
selected  for  their  content  rather  than  the  name  of 
the  author.  I  trust  that  in  an  effort  to  make  each 
month's  edition  greater  than  the  last,  you  are  not 
stepping  dowm  to  appeal  to  the  crowds. 

.Vnothcr  reader — who  lives  m  Otterbein, 
Indiana — says  that  Mr.  Davis  implied  that 
"the  -American  farmer  is  making  home  brew 
and  hard  liquor  at  home  in  a  very  general 
way."  and  that  any  such  implication  is  false 
as  regards  the  Mississippi  Valley  region  at 
least.  Let  this  reader's  testimony  be  added 
to  the  record: 

^Ir.  Da\ds  may  know  something  about  the 
farmers  of  New  A'ork  and  Massachusetts  that 
would  support  him  in  this  statement,  but  I  wish 
to  say  for  the  farmers  of  this  great  farming  region 
that  only  in  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  homes 


will  he  be  able  to  find  either  a  still  or  a  home  brew 
outfit.  Before  prohibition  many  of  the  threshing 
rings  of  this  vast  region  had  the  whiskey  jug  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  threshing  equipment.  It  was 
a  No  deemed  a  necessity  at  many  of  the  butchering 
gatherings.  But  to-day  one  can  scarcely  find  a 
ring,  butchering,  or  any  other  gathering  of  farmers 
where  there  is  even  a  bottle,  much  less  a  jug. 
Even  at  a  great  gathering  of  sixteen  thousand 
farmers  at  the  National  Corn  Husking  Contest  a 
few  weeks  ago  there  was  not  a  single  drunk  on  the 
grounds.  This  national  contest  was  held  in  the 
township  \\  here  this  writer  lives  and  he  was  pres- 
ent. >  Neither  were  there  jugs  nor  bottles  of  home 
brew  nor  moonshine  to  be  seen  anywhere.  No, 
the  American  Farmer,  as  a  whole,  is  law  abiding 
and  sober.  He  is  for  prohibition  and  has  so  spoken 
on  November  sixth. 

I  would  hke  to  take  i-sue  with  the  re-t  of  the 
article  but  space  forbids.  Allow  me,  hov.ever,  to 
say  that  there  is  this  that  we  can  do  about  it — 
obey  the  law  oursdues  and  require  others  to  do  the 
■same. 

1:     c     -^ 

An  insurance  man  expresses  no  micertain 
opinion  on  a  problem  which  has  been  dealt 
with  in  many  Haepee  articles: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  recent  article 
concerning  married  women  in  business  and  even 
more  interested  in  the  correspondence  which  en- 
sued. Inasmuch  as  I  myself  work  for  an  insurance 
firm  which  permits  its  girls  to  remain  working 
after  marriage,  my  personal  view  of  the  condition 
as  it  exists  in  this  office  may  be  enhghtening. 

There  are  at  present  thirteen  married  women 
working  here,  this  number  comprising  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  oiu-  force,  for  we  are  a  small 
office  as  iQsurance  offices  go.  Of  these,  three  are 
widows,  one  by  nature  and  two  by  law.  The  real 
widow  has  to  support  herself;  one  of  the  others  has 
three  children  and  is  w-orking  for  them.  Of  the 
thirteen  women,  those  two  are  the  only  ones  who 
really  need  to  work  and  as  they  are  widows  they 
do  not  quite  come  within  the  bounds  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  other  divorcee  frankly  admits  that  it  was 
her  insistence  on  working  that  broke  up  her  mar- 
riage. Her  husband  wanted  a  house  and  children. 
She  wanted  an  apartment  and  freedom.  They 
began  to  quarrel  over  that  and  it  ended  in  a 
divorce  for  incompatibihty. 

The  women  with  husbands,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
are  working  simply  because  money  is  the  great 
god  of  our  day.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suj)- 
pose  that  they  are  working  because  they  could  not 
possibly  nm  a  house  on  their  husbands'  salaries. 
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They  all  live  either  in  very  good  apartments  (some 
of  them  indeed  in  expensive  ones)  or  in  their  owti 
homes.  Almost  all  of  them  own  the  respectable 
sort  of  automobile.  All  of  them  have  radios  and 
vacuum  cleaners  and  the  rest  of  the  things  that 
^fr.  Hoover  tells  us  mark  us  as  the  most  advanced 
of  the  children  of  men.  They  all  dress  well,  some 
of  them  a  great  deal  better  than  the  average  single 
woman  who  has  to  pay  her  own  way  and  has  no 
husband  to  worry  about  her  future. 

It  is  my  dispassionate  opinion  that  almost  all 
of  these  women  will  continue  to  work  until  the 
Company  makes  .some  kind  of  a  ruling  upon  the 
situation,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do  in  time.  They 
work  because  they  consider  money  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  life — that  is  the  long  and  short  of 
it.  Having  children  interferes  with  the  quest,  be- 
sides taking  away  something  they  call  freedom 
and  being  a  source  of  pain  and  so  on,  and  as  long 
as  they  can  work,  I  seriously  doubt  if  any  of  them 
will  consent  to  l)e  so  burdened. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  complete  pictiu'e  of 
the  woman  in  business  as  it  is  found  here  in  this 
prosperous  insurance  company.  They  are  in 
business  not  at  all  because  they  need  to  be — 
simply  because  they  want  to  be. 

C  L.  Doyle. 

^    ^    ^ 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  .sluggard,  as  Mr.  Utter 
has  done;  consider  his  ways  and  see  if  you 
can  improve  on  them: 

HARPEii's  Magazine 
New  York  C  ity 
Sir: 

Professor  I'tters  .survey  of  an  ant's  career  on  a 
boulder  in  the  midst  of  .Mkali  (reek,  appearing  in 
the  December  number  of  Harper's,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  pieces  of  reading  matter  that  has 
crossed  my  path  in  many  a  month.  I,  too,  have 
wondered  at  the  honorable  position  accorded  the 
stupid  ant  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Permit  me  to  add  my  recent  observation  while 
idling  during  a  lunch  hour  in  a  geologists*  camp 
south  of  the  Hio  Grande.  The  country  is  flat  and 
nearly  barren.  Here  is  a  stump  from  an  old 
niesquite  tree  chopped  off  to  provide  fuel  during 
the  unwelcome  norther.  .\  train  of  ants  loaded  to 
capacity  with  dead  leaves  and  what  not  are  mo\nng 
at  double  pace  and  single  file  toward  the  stump. 
Reaching  it  they  scale  the  vertical  .«^ide,  climb  about 
four  feet  to  the  top,  cro^s  the  jagged  end  and 
reaching  the  precipitous  Q{]};e  make  the  descent 
to  the  solid  ground,  and  forge  ahead  energetically 
on  the  level  earth,  full  of  virtue,  having  overcome 


the  ob>tacle  through  sheer  hard  work  and  perse- 
verance! 

I  am  afraid  these  ant  episodes  are  worth  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  thoughtful  readers.  These, 
with  Mr.  Adams's  excellent  diagnosis  of  the  cost 
of  our  prosperity,  make  the  speculative  bystander 
to  sigh  "Quo  \adis.'" 

Respectfully  yours, 

Djevad  Eyoub. 

r,    c    r 

Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  printing  a 
number  of  letters  which  deserve  to  appear  in 
these  columns  this  month.  The  comments 
on  "The  Mucker  Pose"  have  been  particu- 
larly plentiful  and  lively.  Further  examples 
of  nuicker-posing,  to  add  to  those  cited  by 
]\lr,  Adams,  have  been  showered  upon  us. 
We  have  been  told,  for  instance,  of  a  brilliant 
American  student,  holder  of  a  scholarship  at 
Oxford,  who  met  at  a  hotel  his  mother  and  a 
number  of  friends  to  whom  .she  had  spoken 
with  i^ridc  of  his  intellectual  achievements, 
and  at  the  first  meal  with  them  called  out, 
"Sling  down  the  cow-juice!"  Another  letter 
tells  of  an  able  scholar  and  linguist,  a  man  at 
the  top  of  his  profession,  who  revels  in  the 
language  of  the  gutter  and  in  the  deliberate 
mispronunciation  of  French.  Still  another 
correspondent  suggests  that  Mr.  Adams 
I)aid  insufiicicnt  attention  to  mucker-posing 
by  w  omen  and  especially  by  school-teachers. 
Says  she: 

I  am  a  teacher  and  one  of  my  private  grievances 
is  that  in  the  I'nited  States  women  teachers  are 
ashamed  of  their  profession,  in  the  sense  that  it  im- 
plies a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  which  makes 
them  odious  to  men. 

(^ne  summer  I  chanced  to  be  on  the  .*yime  boat 
with  two  attractive,  youngi."^h  American  .school- 
teachers, one  of  them  a  Phi  l^ta  Kappa  but  with 
no  key  in  evidence.  As  .soon  as  they  di.scovered 
me,  an  old  acquaintance,  they  took  me  aside  and 
implored  me  not  to  tell  the  two  young  men  whom 
they  had  annexed  on  lK)ard,  the  damning  fact  that 
they  were  school-teachers. 

"Why  are  you  ashaine<l  of  it.'  "  I  asked.  "If 
these  young  men  are  Yale  men,  as  you  say,  surely 
your  education  and  profession  should  not  be  a 
drawback.'"' 

"Oh  yes.  it  will."  replied  one  o(  the  girls. 
"When  we  fir>t  met  them,  one  sii'nl.  *(tod.  what  a 
bunch  of  women  on  this  boiit — all  of  them  school- 
teachers I'" 
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SEEING  WOMEN  AS  THEY  ARE 

BY  FLOYD  H.  ALLPORT 

Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Psychology,  Syracuse  University 


THAT  the  nature  of  woman  in- 
volves an  essential  mystery  has 
become  one  of  the  aphorisms  of 
the  human  race.  Practically  everything 
that  masculine  ingenuity  can  think  of 
concerning  women  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  been  said.  And  almost  every 
utterance  has  been  challenged  by  a 
statement  as  sweeping  and  vehement 
upon  the  opposite  side.  Poets  and 
mystics,  viewing  women  through  an 
erotic  halo,  have  endowed  them  with 
some  vital  and  cosmic  principle.  Dour 
philosophers  have  seen  in  them  only  ir- 
rationality, frailty,  and  evil.  The  man 
on  the  street  has  his  stock  of  generaliza- 
tions, or  stereotypes,  to  use  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann's  term,  through  which  he  explains 
feminine  conduct  as  complacently  as  he 
discusses  changes  of  politics  or  of  the 
weather.  No  matter  if  his  stereotypes 
sometimes  go  wrong;  he  will  never  re- 
vise them.  When  female  behavior  defies 
the  traditional  categories  he  has  in  re- 
serve a  final  pigeonhole:  "After  all,  you 
can  never  tell  for  certain  what  a  woman 


is  going  to  do."  As  in  the  case  of  poK- 
tics  and  the  weather,  a  final  element  of 
unpredictability  forms  a  part  of  her  very 
nature. 

Now  the  best  way  to  approach  any 
mysterious  subject  is  by  refusing  to  be 
mystified.  My  present  purpose,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  explain  the  riddle  peculiar 
to  woman's  nature,  but  to  question 
whether  any  such  riddle  exists.  Inscru- 
table mysteries  usually  arise  from  cling- 
ing stubbornly  to  false  categories  as 
though  they  were  infallible.  The  mys- 
tery, I  suspect,  lies  not  in  woman's  na- 
ture, but  is  of  human  making,  and  satis- 
fies in  us  certain  emotional  demands,  not 
clearly  recognized  but,  nevertheless,  po- 
tent. If  popular  opinion  concerning  the 
character  of  women  is  befuddled,  it  is,  in 
other  words,  because  we  wish  it  to  be. 

The  root  of  all  speculation  in  this 
matter  seems  to  be  the  assumption  that 
some  basic,  inborn,  mental  differences 
between  the  sexes  inust  exist.  Just  as 
there  are  contrasts  of  anatomy  and  bod- 
ily function,  rendering  men  and  women 
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physically  different  and  complementary, 
so  there  must  be  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  their  native  capacities,  interests, 
and  mental  outlook.  The  sexual  func- 
tion looms  so  large  in  our  thinking  that  it 
colors  our  view  of  other  functions  as  well. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  that  the  bur- 
den of  these  sex  differences  is  usually 
placed  upon  the  side  of  the  vvoman.  The 
traits  ascribed  to  men  are  not  based  in 
our  minds  upon  the  character  of  sexual 
activity  in  the  male.  They  are  merely 
natural  or  standard  human  traits.  But 
the  case  with  woman  is  different.  Her 
peculiarities  of  sex  function  are  believed 
to  permeate  her  whole  life,  giving  her 
thoughts,  moods,  and  acts  a  cast  quite 
different  from  that  of  man's.  Practi- 
cally nothing  is  said  or  v/ritten  about  the 
psychology  of  men  as  a  group,  for  that 
would  be  equivalent,  in  popular  thinking, 
to  a  treatise  upon  human  nature.  The 
books  and  articles,  however,  dealing 
with  the  peculiar  nature  of  women  and 
their  place  in  the  social  order  are  already 
a  formidable  body  of  literature.  Here, 
then,  is  the  basic  stereot\T)e  in  its  full 
form:  (1)  Men  and  women  in  their  in- 
herited natures  are  fundamentally  differ- 
ent. (2)  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  men 
who  are  different,  as  the  women.  (3) 
The  sexual  functions  in  women  have  a 
potent  influence  in  shaping  all  their 
natural  tendencies. 

^\^len  basic  sex  differences  of  some  sort 
are  assumed  at  the  outset  as  axiomatic, 
it  is  not  diflBcult  to  find  them.  It  is  not 
so  easy,  however,  to  prove  them  induc- 
tively, or  to  find  comparisons  which  will 
endure  when  their  usefulness  in  bolster- 
ing up  prejudice  is  past.  AVhat  wonder, 
then,  that  a  welter  of  contradictory  and 
emotional  utterances  has  been  poured 
forth?  ^^^lat  wonder  that  women  have 
been  shrouded  in  mystery  deeper  even 
than  the  riddle  of  life,  and  forever  baf- 
fling to  the  gaze  of  men?  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  the  assumption 
that  there  must  l>e  innate  psychological 
differences  between  the  sexes  seems  to 
me  quite  gratuitous.  There  is  also  no 
good  reason  for  assuming  that  the  sexual 


basis  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  per- 
sonality of  women  than  in  that  of  men. 
That  these  questionable  views  are  widely 
and  tenaciously  held  is  an  interesting 
fact,  and  one  for  which  I  shall  try  later 
to  account.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  cer- 
tain no  innate  sex  differences  exist;  but 
only  that  the  evidence  for  them  thus 
far  submitted  is  unconvincing.  Barring 
the  primary  and  secondary  physical 
characters  of  sex,  men  and  women  are 
strikingly  similar  in  their  biological 
make-up.  Since,  moreover,  they  are 
descended  from  the  same  parents  and  the 
same  ancestors,  their  mental  traits  are 
probably  inherited  without  distinction 
from  both  father  and  mother.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  hypothesis  of  fun- 
damental psychological  similarity  is 
quite  as  reasonable  as  that  of  basic  dif- 
ference, and  probably  safer,  since,  gen- 
erally speaking,  that  hypothesis  is  best 
which  assumes  least. 


n 

The  stereotype  concerning  the  level  of 
women's  intelligence  has  had  an  inter- 
esting history.  In  the  days  before  any- 
one thought  of  educating  young  women 
for  professions  it  was  considered  that  the 
girl  had  no  abilities  for  any  career  beyond 
that  of  housewife.  The  fact  that  she 
seemed  content  with  her  position  ap- 
peared to  prove  the  point.  Even  in  the 
attitudes  of  modern  fathers  there  can 
probably  be  found  a  trace  of  the  convic- 
tion that  it  will  be  the  boys  who  will  dis- 
tinguish themselves  and  bring  honor  to 
the  family  name.  Seldom  has  a  popular 
fallacy  been  more  thoroughly  exploded. 
First,  women  began  to  enter  the  colleges 
and  soon  revealed  a  capacity  for  scholar- 
ship equal  to  that  of  men.  Thereupon 
arose  the  cry  that  they  were  working 
more  zealously  than  their  brothers, 
whose  positions  were  already  secure.  But 
this  explanation  soon  went  by  the  board; 
for  feminine  scholastic  achievements 
continue  now  that  women  are  recognized 
as  properly  belonging  in  colleges  and  are 
participating  as  fully  as  men  in  extra- 
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curricular  activities.  Then  came  tlie  era 
of  mental  tests.  Women,  wherever 
tested,  equalled  their  male  colleagues  in 
intelligence  as  measured  by  the  psycho- 
logical scales.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  no  evidence  that  men  and  women 
differ  significantly  either  in  special  capac- 
ities or  in  general  mental  ability. 

A  notion  closely  related  to  the  intelli- 
gence myth,  which  was  taught  to  college 
students  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  is  still  widely  believed,  is  that  one 
sex  varies  more  than  the  other  in  its 
physical  and  mental  traits.  About  a 
century  ago  an  anatomist,  Meckel,  was 
certain  that  women  varied  more  among 
themselves  than  did  men.  Thus  male 
superiority  was  proved,  since  men  ap- 
proximate more  closely  to  a  single  (and 
of  course  perfect)  type.  Fifty  years 
later,  when  Darwin  had  proved  varia- 
bility to  be  the  cornerstone  of  prog- 
ress, this  doctrine  that  the  male  sex  was 
a  fixed  type  became  a  bit  embarrassing. 
Soon  the  theory  of  a  greater  masculine 
variability  arose.  Upon  this  reversed 
assumption,  it  was  pointed  out  that  al- 
though men  must  furnish  more  idiots, 
criminals,  and  paupers  than  women, 
they  are  also  sure  to  provide  a  greater 
number  of  saints,  geniuses,  and  leaders 
of  civilization.  But  as  we  were  settling 
ourselves  comfortably  to  assimilate  this 
doctrine,  a  new  group  of  investigators 
set  to  work  measuring  thousands  of 
babies  and  testing  the  abilities  of  larger 
groups  of  men  and  women.  x\nd  they 
found,  between  the  variability  indices  of 
the  two  sexes — no  significant  difference 
whatever!  The  higher  incidence  of 
males  in  asylums  and  prisons  is  now  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  male  is  ex- 
posed to  sharper  competition  than  the 
female  and  has  greater  responsibilities  to 
face.  He  is,  therefore,  likely,  in  case  of 
failure,  to  become  a  social  burden  or  a 
menace. 

But  how  about  the  geniuses?  After 
surveying  many  fields  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  find  a  striking  disparity 
of  the  sexes  in  number  of  creative  gen- 
iuses of  the  first  rank.     Only  a  sprinkling 


of  women  have  attained  this  stature. 
Does  this  prove  a  greater  variability  of 
men  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  curve? 
Surely  this  conclusion  is  premature.  It 
ignores  the  heavy  influence  of  family  and 
social  pressure,  and  the  fact  that  we 
tend  to  praise  originality  in  boys  and  to 
discourage  it  in  girls.  I,  for  one,  find  it 
difficult  to  refrain  from  fostering  in  my 
small  daughter  the  sweet  conformity 
which,  in  our  conventional  society,  will 
give  her  poise  and  social  advantage.  To 
encourage  her,  as  I  do  my  boys,  to  be 
bold  and  independent,  and  to  do  some- 
thing new  and  big  in  the  world,  seems 
precarious  and  a  serious  risk  to  the  child 
herself.  Thus  the  powerful  hand  of 
social  approval  frequently  determines 
which  course  the  child  shall  follow — sub- 
mission to  the  herd,  or  the  more  diflScult 
hazard  of  uniqueness  in  self-expression. 
The  fact  that  certain  women  have  bro- 
ken away,  revolting  with  their  entire  be- 
ing against  the  conformity  w^hich  was 
conventionally  expected  of  them,  and 
have  made  a  place  for  themselves  among 
the  immortals,  suggests  that  the  gift  it- 
self may  not  be  wanting,  but  only  the 
early  influences  which  direct  the  growing 
personality. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  intelligence 
and  creative  genius,  many  differences  in 
character  and  temperament  have  been 
assumed  to  exist  between  the  sexes.  A 
few  of  the  more  common  opinions  are  as 
follows ;  Woman  is  dominated  by  feeling, 
man  by  reason.  Woman's  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  intuitive;  that  of  man  is  em- 
pirical or  scientific.  Women  are  inter- 
ested mainly  in  emotional,  aesthetic,  or 
spiritual  activities;  men  turn  naturally 
to  mechanical  pursuits,  science,  and  busi- 
ness organization.  The  general  attitude 
of  women  is  personal;  that  of  men  is 
impersonal.  Women  are  subjectively- 
minded  or  "introverted";  men  are  "ex- 
troverts." As  recently  as  1914,  one  of 
the  foremost  psychologists  of  America 
wrote  the  following  lines : 

The  average  female  mind  is  patient,  loyal, 
reliable,  economic,  skillful,  full  of  sympathy 
and  full  of  imagination;  on  the  other  hand  it 
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is  capricious,  oversuggestible,  often  inclined 
to  exaggeration,  disinclined  to  abstract 
thought,  unfit  for  mathematical  reason- 
ing, impulsive,  overemotional.  .  .  .  Her  life, 
therefore,  has  more  inner  unity  [than  man's], 
and  she  shows  more  readiness  to  devote  all 
mental  energies  to  one  idea.  But  for  the 
same  reason  she  must  be  mfluenced  b}'  prej- 
udices, must  show  a  lack  of  logical  discrim- 
ination, must  be  under  the  control  of  the 
present  impressions  and  too  little  directed  by 
the  arguments  which  reason  and  memory 
supply. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  means  of  meas- 
uring characterial  traits,  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  final  judgment  upon  assertions 
such  as  these.  This  much,  however,  is 
certain.  If  the  traits  listed  above  are 
intended  as  inborn  qualities  through 
which  female  nature  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  male,  the  writer  does  not 
know  of  a  shred  of  scientific  evidence  for 
their  support. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  mental  capaci- 
ties, greater  differences  occur  among  the 
members  of  one  sex  than  between  the 
averages  of  the  two  sexes.  Probably 
everyone  can  think  of  many  men  who  ex- 
ceed the  average  woman  in  the  richness 
of  their  emotional  and  religious  life,  their 
interest  in  aesthetic  pursuits,  and  the 
personal  character  of  their  point  of  view. 
We  also  know  many  men  who  are  highly 
suggestible  and  capricious  on  the  one 
hand,  while  being  patient  and  loyal  upon 
the  other.  The  "single-track  mind" 
seems  to  be  no  peculiar  possession  of 
women.  If  love  and  marriage  are  their 
supreme  goal,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  upon  success  in  this  pursuit  may  de- 
pend their  entire  economic  and  social 
position.  Surely  one  who  considers  the 
behavior  of  men  in  modern  industry 
must  observe  that  they  too  are  domi- 
nated, heart  and  soul,  by  one  central  mo- 
tive. If  the  women's  goal  is  a  fortunate 
marriage,  the  man's  is  bigger  business. 

But  suppose  it  were  found  after  careful 
study  of  the  evidence  (and  assuming  that 
such  evidence  could  be  secured)  that 
these  sex  differences  in  character  traits 
do  exist.  How  should  we  then  interpret 
them?     Would  they  point  to  innate  and 


constitutional  differences  between  the 
sexes. ^  Not  necessarily.  Consider  the 
family  conditions  under  which  the  early 
characters  of  boys  and  girls  are  formed. 
In  the  average  home,  when  a  nail  is  to  be 
driven,  or  electric  wiring  to  be  investi- 
gated, it  is  the  boy  who  is  called  upon, 
and  who  undertakes  the  work  with  avid- 
ity. The  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  the  more  repeti- 
tive, unskilled,  and  unscientific  tasks  of 
the  household.  Such  activities,  how^- 
ever,  provide  training  in  doing  things 
beautifully  and  tastefully,  and  in  render- 
ing personal  comfort  to  others.  The 
father's  interest  in  his  sons  is  apt  to  be 
directed  toward  their  skill,  initiative, 
and  success  outside  the  family  circle. 
His  attitude  toward  his  daughters  is 
likely  to  be  a  more  personal  one.  He 
takes  pleasure  in  what  his  boy  can  do; 
but  he  enjoys  his  daughter  for  herself. 
This,  of  course,  is  merely  a  general  pic- 
ture, but  it  helps  to  explain  why  in  adult 
life  many  men  may  exhibit  a  certain  ob- 
jectivity of  attitude,  while  women  retain 
that  sensitive  social  adjustment  and 
that  interest  in  personal  service  which 
were  the  foundations  of  their  early  life. 

Ill 

So  much  then  for  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  theory  of  psychological  sex 
differences  is  supported.  Flimsy  and  in- 
adequate as  this  evidence  may  be,  the 
theory  has  been  held  with  singular  tenac- 
ity throughout  the  ages.  And  this  fact 
may  lead  the  reader  to  question  the 
sweeping  manner  in  which  I  have  chal- 
lenged it.  The  weight  of  traditional 
opinion  would  indeed  be  a  cogent  argu- 
ment were  it  not  for  the  following  impor- 
tant consideration.  The  traits  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  women  have  seldom 
been  offered  as  the  fruit  of  disinterested, 
scientific  observation.  They  have  been 
adduced,  rather,  as  an  afterthought  to 
explain  the  role  which  women  play  in  our 
society,  or  to  justify  those  who  advocate 
some  particular  policy.  This  form  of 
thinking  is  what  psychiatrists  call  a  de- 
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fense  mechanism.  It  belongs  in  the  class 
of  bizarre  superstitions  which  color  the 
views  of  primitive  men.  Its  character  is 
not  logical,  but  compulsive.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  possible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  human  race,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  males,  to  agree  upon  a  char- 
acterization of  women  which  may  turn 
out,  upon  investigation,  to  be  sheer  illu- 
sion. History  and  anthropology  afford 
many  parallels. 

The  clearest  example  of  "wishful 
thinking"  in  regard  to  women  is  to  be 
found  in  the  economic  field.  In  the  re- 
cent rush  of  women  into  occupations  pre- 
viously limited  to  men  there  has  occurred 
a  conflict,  organized,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, upon  sex  lines.  The  opposition 
to  women  entering  these  remunerative 
fields  cannot  be  made,  upon  its  face 
value,  to  appear  reasonable  or  just.  A 
woman  should  have  the  same  right  to 
work  for  her  support  or  the  support  of 
her  family  as  a  man.  When,  however, 
the  stereotype  of  sex  difference  is  in- 
voked, the  matter  can  be  stated  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  If  women  are  regarded  as 
more  frail,  less  emotionally  stable,  and 
more  in  need  of  physical  and  moral 
protection  than  men,  the  passing  of 
"protective"  legislation,  limiting  their 
industrial  work  to  certain  hours  and 
stipulating  certain  w^orking  conditions, 
becomes  not  merely  an  act  of  justice  but  a 
duty  to  women  themselves.  It  is  natural 
that,  in  a  setting  of  this  sort,  the  doctrine 
of  sex  differences  should  be  accepted  by 
many  with  an  almost  religious  conviction. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  full 
merits  of  this  issue.  Much  can  be  said 
on  both  sides  concerning  protective  leg- 
islation for  women  in  industry.  In  so 
far  as  proven  differences  between  men 
and  women  exist,  as  in  the  function  of 
child-bearing,  no  one  would  deny  the 
necessity  of  regulations  making  suitable 
provision.  But  concerning  such  state- 
ments as  the  proneness  of  women  to  oc- 
cupational diseases,  their  rapid  fatiga- 
bility, and  the  insuperable  handicap  of 
their  menstrual  function,  no  final  conclu- 
sions may  at  present  be  stated.     There 


is  fully  as  much  scientific  and  experi- 
mental evidence  refuting  these  assertions 
as  there  is  supporting  them.  Without 
in  any  way  prejudging  these  questions, 
we  may  still  maintain  that  the  frequent 
sweeping  claim.s  of  the  unfitness  of  women 
for  industrial  work  are  probably  based  in 
part  upon  our  habits  of  chivalry,  and  in 
part  upon  a  rationalization  of  m.asculine 
economic  motives.  They  reflect  the 
manner  in  which  men  have  wished  to  see 
women  rather  than  the  proven  nature  of 
woman  herself. 

We  must  look,  however,  to  a  deeper 
origin  than  economic  interest  if  we  would 
fully  understand  our  stereotypes  in  the 
field  of  sex.  The  complex  of  male  su- 
periority is  a  part  of  our  very  personali- 
ties; it  originates  in  the  experiences  of 
childhood.  The  earliest  years  of  the 
boy's  life,  in  both  primitive  and  civilized 
societies,  are  spent  under  the  protection 
and  influence  of  the  female  kin.  The 
imprint  made  upon  the  child  through  the 
character  of  an  affectionate  and  solic- 
itous mother  is  strong.  He  is  likely, 
therefore,  in  his  earliest  years,  to  see 
himself  and  the  world  largely  through 
his  mother's  eyes.  A  time  comes,  how- 
ever, when  he  feels  impelled  to  break 
from  these  influences.  Renouncing  the 
maternal  viewpoint,  he  begins  to  ally 
himself,  in  his  truly  masculine  role,  with 
the  father  who,  in  strength  and  worldly 
experience,  is  the  dominant  person  of  the 
household.  This  "masculine  protest," 
as  Adler  calls  it,  now  causes  the  boy  to  re- 
coil from  the  slightest  suggestion  of  fem- 
ininity in  his  person  or  conduct.  The 
stigma  of  "being  a  sissy"  is  for  him  the 
worst  form  of  anathema.  He  displays 
toward  his  sister,  and  toward  girls  in 
general,  an  overbearing  tolerance  or  a 
mild  contempt.  There  results  that  as- 
sertion of  exaggerated  masculine  bravado 
which  is  often  a  trial  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  notion  of 
masculine  superiority  begins  to  form. 
Scarcely  conscious  at  first,  the  idea 
gradually  emerges  into  full  acceptance. 
It  occm-s  to  the  boy  that  the  reason  why 
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he  is  stming  so  hard  to  prove  himself  a 
man  is  because  the  male  sex  is  the  su- 
perior one.  To  be  like  a  woman  would 
be  an  admission  of  inferiority.  Thus 
for  many  boys  the  unquestioned  notion 
of  male  superiority  becomes  an  axiom 
which  thev  carrs'  with  them  into  adult 
life. 

If  this  account  is  true,  we  can  under- 
stand much  of  the  opposition  in  voca- 
tional life  against  which  women  are 
fighting  to-day.  The  boy,  eager  to 
prove  his  virility,  has  striven  to  rid  him- 
self of  feminine  qualities,  and  has  ra- 
tionalized his  protest  through  the  belief 
in  male  supremacy.  So  the  man  stiQ 
clings  to  his  beUefs  concerning  the  status 
of  women  and  upholds  the  dominance  of 
males  in  our  institutional  life.  Execu- 
tives in  all  fields  know  the  antagonism 
which  is  aroused  by  the  attempt  to 
place  a  woman  in  an  important  position 
heretofore  held  by  a  man;  many  men 
are  deeply  humiliated  by  having  to  take 
orders  from  a  woman.  This  attitude 
results  in  an  unjust  discrimination 
against  women  in  many  fields.  The 
struggle  of  women  to  gain  higher  politi- 
cal offices  has  been  an  uphill  fight,  and 
is  still  far  from  complete  victory.  A 
similar  condition  is  true  with  regard  to 
industrial  leadership.  The  old  ghosts 
are  touchy;  they  may  walk  again  if  we 
give  them  provocation. 

A  corollary-  of  the  masculine  protest 
should  be  noted  in  passing,  ^^llen  the 
boy  departs  from  the  mother-ideal,  he 
does  not  necessarily  renounce  all  that 
the  mother  has  stood  for.  Traits  of 
character  laid  down  at  an  early  age  are 
not  so  easily  eradicated.  ^Miat  the 
boy  really  does  is  to  deny  that  he  pos- 
sesses such  traits  in  himself:  but  he  con- 
tinues to  value  them  highly  in  others, 
that  is,  in  women.  As  he  approaches 
maturity  there  opens  before  him  the 
doorway  of  our  double  moral  standard, 
and  the  glamour  of  experimenting  in  a 
man's  way  with  the  forces  developing 
within  him.  Again,  this  does  not  mean 
that  he  has  erased  from  his  nature  those 
more  chaste  ideals  which  are  svmbolized 


to  him  through  the  memory  of  his 
mother.  He  values  them;  but  since  his 
is  the  "man's  view ''  and  he  dreads  being 
suspected  of  femininity,  he  must  seek 
and  enjoy  these  ideals  in  women.  It  is 
the  suggestion  of  a  woman  psychiatrist. 
Dr.  Beatrice  Hinkle.  that  a  man  seeks 
to  live  these  virtues  vicariously  through 
the  woman  he  marries.  She  must  at- 
tain for  him  the  moral  perfection  which 
he  prizes  but  cannot  himself  achieve. 
And  thus  appears  a  new  feature  in  our 
complex  and  stereot\'ped  image:  TMnle 
they  are  inferior  to  men  in  aU  the  genu- 
ine "masculine"  qualities,  women  are 
by  nature  superior  in  the  realm  of  the 
finer  feelings  and  moral  ^-irtues. 

Hence  many  men  believe  that  not 
only  their  wives,  but  women  in  general, 
are  endowed  with  a  higher  character 
than  men.  Depravity  ui  a  woman  is 
felt  to  l>e  more  monstrous  than  in  a  man, 
because  it  goes  against  the  very  nature 
of  her  being.  For  the  same  reason 
women  must  be  protected  from  the 
rough  and  evil  influences  of  a  man-made 
world. 

IV 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
sioT}\  Masculine  notions  about  women 
are  reinforced  also  by  the  urge  of  sex 
itself.  When  the  youth  approaches 
maturity  the  protest  against  being  as- 
sociated with  the  ''weaker"  or  *' in- 
ferior" sex,  though  still  coloring  his  in- 
tellectual judgment,  ceases  to  be  his 
primary'  motive  toward  women.  He 
now  desires  women;  and  precisely  be- 
cause he  is  a  man,  and  different,  he  as- 
pires to  attain  one  of  them  as  the  object 
of  his  love.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  with  such  great  satisfaction  at 
stake,  he  will  adopt  the  \-iew  toward 
women  which  will  best  keep  the  adored 
one  guarded  as  his  exclusive  conquest. 
If  he  were  to  acknowledge  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  moral  nature 
and  natural  purity  of  the  two  sexes, 
his  insistence  that  his  loved  one  should 
retain  her  \'irtue  and  reserve  the  joys 
of  love-making  for  one  man  alone  would 
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lose  one  of  its  strongest  rational  sup- 
]jorts.  It  is  the  accepted  theory  of 
innate  moral  difference  which  enables 
him  to  raise  his  proprietary  attitude 
above  the  category  of  mere  jealousy,  and 
to  place  it  upon  a  natural  and  moral 
plane.  Thus  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
seeing  women  objectively  is  the  vested 
sex-interest  wiiich  men  have  in  women 
themselves.  Love  is  blind  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

If  we  put  together  two  stereot\7;es 
we  have  previously  discussed,  namely, 
that  women  are  superior  morally  to  men, 
and  that  their  whole  life  centers  in  the 
function  of  sex.  a  remarkable  conclusion 
foUows:  Women  are  signally  virtuous 
only  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  they  are 
sexually  chaste.  The  belief  is  still 
common  among  men  that  when  a  girl 
has  yielded  to  sexual  desire  before 
marriage  she  has  lost  not  only  her 
technical  status  as  a  virgm,  but  also  her 
"honor."  A  single  performance  of  this 
act.  apart  from  institutional  sanctions, 
works  upon  a  woman  some  special  kind 
of  moral  harm,  even  if  she  is  a  victim 
rather  than  a  wiUing  participant.  In 
a  debate  published  not  long  ago  in  the 
Fryrurn,  a  Southern  attorney-general 
told  of  a  court-room  scene  in  which  a 
girl  who  had  been  the  victim  of  a  brutal 
assault  presented  to  the  jury  a  most 
tragic  picture.  The  assailant,  who  was 
later  lynched,  deserved  death,  he  said, 
because,  "he  had  destroyed  both  the 
body  and  mind,  of  an  mnocent  woman." 
The  physical  injuries  were  indeed  clear, 
for  the  girl  died  from  them  later.  But 
what  was  meant  by  the  destruction  of 
her  mind  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  There 
was  no  record  of  a  breakdown  ui  the 
nature  of  a  mental  disease.  Xo  doubt 
she  felt  an  hysterical  revulsion  and 
shame  because  she  had  been  brought  up 
in  an  environment  where  a  girhs  virtue 
was  held  to  depend  primarily  on  her 
\Trginity.  But  aside  from  these  natural 
reactions,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  the 
"injury  to  her  mind"'  existed — unless, 
perhaps,  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  gentle- 
man who  described  the  event. 


The  belief  in  the  innate  purity  and 
constancy  of  women  Ls  not  limited  to 
those  who  are  mere  laymen  in  the  science 
of  human  behavior.  An  eminent  psy- 
chologist has  recently  published  a  theory 
involving  a  similar  assumption.  Men, 
he  says,  are  more  generalized  in  their 
physical  sex  desire  than  women.  Nearly 
all  women  are  capable  of  becoming  ob- 
jects of  desire  to  the  average  man. 
Women,  however,  experience  in  the 
presence  of  the  male  sex  generally  only  a 
vague  pleasurable  excitement,  their  spe- 
cific sex  desire  being  restricted  to  one 
man  in  particular.  This  theory  re- 
minds us  of  another  venerable  dictum, 
namely,  that  men  are  more  passionate 
sexually  than  women.  If  these  char- 
acteristics are  intended  as  fundamental 
and  innate  sex  differences,  we  must  re- 
ject them  as  devoid  of  scientific  founda- 
tion. That  they  reflect  the  way  men 
and  women  usually  behave  no  one  would 
deny.  But  here  we  are  probably  study- 
ing tne  effects  of  the  masculine  stereo- 
types upon  women,  rather  than  the 
nature  of  women  themselves.  It  is  pe- 
culiar logic  to  set  up  a  double  moral 
standard  which  women  could  not  with^ 
impunity  violate  if  they  would,  and 
then  ascribe  their  conformity  to  a  mys- 
terious constancy  inherent  in  woman- 
hood. We  place  women  upon  a  pedes- 
tal; then  we  cover  the  pedestal  from 
view  and  believe  them  to  maintain  their 
elevation  through  a  special  virtue  of 
their  ov-m. 

To  such  smug  psychology-  the  only 
reply  is:  Give  the  ladies  a  cKance.  I 
might  refer  our  women-worshippers,  for 
example,  to  coeducational  colleges  where 
the  hea^-^'  hand  of  tradition,  including 
the  double  moral  standard,  is  coming  to 
be  more  Kghtly  regarded.  But  there  is 
no  need  of  restricting  our  observation 
to  the  colleges.  The  experimenting 
vv-hich  is  going  on  ever^wvhere  among 
our  young  people  at  the  present  day 
suggests  that,  under  different  conditions, 
the  sexual  impulses  of  women  might  be 
quite  as  generally  and  vigorously  aroused 
as  those  of  men.     On  the  whole,  there- 
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fore.  I  nii>tru>t  the  doctriiir  of  the  more 
conventional  moral  nature  of  the  fair 
sex.  It  seems  not  so  nnieh  a  eonehision 
from  ohsen^ed  facts  as  a  rationalization 
for  the  wishes  of  the  conventional 
male. 

Wiih  the  alxiieation  of  this  stereo- 
type must  po  also  the  notion  that 
women  are  in  j^reater  need  of  j^roteetion 
against  moral  evils  than  men.  Heeause 
of  its  false  assumptions  the  prevailing: 
code  is  hound  to  stultify  women  precisely 
in  the  measure  in  which  it  guards  them. 
The  custom  (or  necessity)  which  pre- 
vents women,  in  some  regions,  from  be- 
ing abroad  alone  after  nightfall  shuts 
them  out  from  an  interesting  segment  of 
human  life.  The  law  w  liich  in  sixteen  of 
our  states  bars  wonuMi  from  em]il(\vment 
in  })ublie  j)laces  after  ten  o'clock  at 
night  is  another  notorious  examj^le. 
Such  laws  originate  not  merely  in  the 
economic  com])etition  for  jobs  between 
men  and  women  and  in  the  stereotyj>e 
that  women,  l>eing  more  frail  than  men, 
must  lx»  guarded  against  long  hours  of 
work,  but  in  the  feeling  that  the  morals 
of  women  nuist  Ix'  protected  by  kee]>ing 
them  from  exposure  during  the  hours 
given  over  to  masculine  de])ravity. 

We  begin  now  to  see  that  the  character 
men  have  ascril>ed  to  women  has  deeper 
significance  than  that  merely  of  a  bad 
guess.  Though,  like  a  guess,  it  has 
little  discoverable  relation  to  the  truth, 
it  ])ro(*eeds  not  from  mere  chance,  but 
from  some  of  the  most  j>owerful  human 
motives.  \Mienever  we  close  our  eyes 
to  the  scrutiny  of  facts  and  .substitute 
our  own  guiding  fictions,  it  is  l>ecause  we 
have  some  cherisheil  interest  at  .stake. 
And  men  on  the  whole  have  seen 
women  not  as  they  are.  but  as  men  wish 
them  to  l>e.  (ientle,  sym]>athetic,  con- 
ventional, admirably  fitted  for  home  life, 
distinguished  by  virtues  not  of  intellect 
but  of  character,  neeiiful  of  con.stant 
protection  from  moral  shock  -this  pic- 
ture of  woman  not  only  gives  the  ag- 
gressive male  the  fullest  opj>ort unity  for 
his  own  drives,  but  relieves  his  feeling  of 
inferiority,   palliates  hi>  moral  failures. 


and  enrolls  him  as  the  protector  of  home 
:in(l  ci\ilization. 

\' 

To  trace  the  social  history-  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  view  of  women  would  re- 
veal to  us  the  entire  background  from 
which  modern  feminism  has  risen.  For 
the  stere()t\'])es  of  sex  diiference  are  no 
mere  idle  fantasies  of  male  thinking;  they 
are  working  habits,  attitudes  which  have 
become  organized  as  an  integral  ])art  of 
our  ]>olitical.  economic,  and  social  .sys- 
tem. The  inertia  of  legal  tradition  has 
reinforced  them.  Statutes  and  court 
practices  still  preserve  the  j)hilosophy 
that  a  woman's  i>ersonality  should  be 
>ui)nierged  in  that  of  the  man  whose 
name  >he  takes  in  marriage.  The  legal 
disabilities  of  marricxl  women  in  such 
fields  as  private  contract  remain  in  cer- 
tain states,  where  they  have  given  rise 
to  a  quaint  confession  of  judicial  help- 
lessness in  the  phrase  **the  dangers  of  a 
married  woman's  papers.'*  There  are 
states  in  which  the  husband  may  still 
claim  a  wholly  unmerited  interest  in  his 
wife's  earnings  or  in  the  ])roi>erty  she 
inherits.  Legal  historj'  reveals  an  amaz- 
ing series  of  fictions  which  have  l>een 
created  to  legalize  the  j)rotection  of  a 
married  woman's  estate  without  facing 
the  issue  squarely  and  granting  her  full 
rights  of  ownershi])  identical  with  those 
of  man.  Our  legal  and  i>olitical  tradi- 
tions thus  embody  the  notion  that  women 
are  lacking  in  the  (pialities  necessiiry  for 
full  citizen.ship.  and  require,  in  economic 
and  domestic  affairs,  the  supervision  of 
the  male  .sex. 

The  stereotyj>es  regarding  the  emo- 
tional and  moral  nature  of  women  have 
heli>ed  in  shaping  their  civic  status. 
.Vgainst  these  odds  the  fight  for  universal 
suffrage  has.  in  many  civilized  countries, 
been  won;  but  there  are  still  many  bar- 
riers to  l>e  over(X)me  Ix-fore  women  may 
as])ire  on  ecjual  terms  with  men  to  the 
higher  political  offices.  \Vith  regard  to 
the  right  to  serve  on  juries  numerous 
objections  have  l>een  rai.se<l.  the  mo.st 
potent,  perhaps.  l)eing  the  notion  that 
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women  are  governed  by  their  emotions 
and  sympathies  rather  than  by  reason. 
But  the  assumption  of  their  greater 
moral  sensitivity  has  also  played  a  part. 
The  view  has  been  advanced  in  all 
seriousness  that,  in  some  jury  trials, 
"evidence  so  revolting  is  given  that 
women  shovdd  not  listen  to  it."(0  Iii 
keeping  with  this  attitude,  certain  sex 
crimes  have  been  described  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  woman's  fall  from 
virtue  appear  more  heinous  tluui  the 
man's.  In  thirty -three  states  prostitu- 
tion is  still  legally  defined  as  an  act  of  a 
female ;  and  in  many  cases  the  women  are 
punished  while  the  men  go  free. 

In  institutional  religion  the  position  of 
women  presents  a  paradox.  Notwith- 
standing their  manifest  interest  in  church 
activities,  and  their  importance  as  func- 
tionaries in  many  of  the  earlier  religions, 
women  in  our  civilization  are  practically 
unrepresented  in  the  official  hierarchy  of 
religious  denominations.  One  explana- 
tion for  this  state  of  afl'airs  is  that  men 
are  considered  to  have  more  spiritual 
power  and  ability  for  leadership  than 
women,  combined  with  that  emotional 
steadiness  necessary  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  religious  institutions.  The  writ- 
er, however,  has  another  hypothesis. 
The  Christian  faith,  and  perhaps  all 
modern  religions,  have  in  them  a  trace  of 
asceticism.  The  lusts  of  the  flesh  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  more  spiritual 
impulses  of  the  race.  Is  it,  then,  too  far- 
fetched to  surmise  that,  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  difhcult  for  men  to  regard 
women  apart  from  the  background  of 
their  sexuality,  they  have  excluded 
them  from  conspicuous  positions  in  the 
religious  institutions  which  men  control? 
Some  will  object  to  this  explanation.  It 
seems  to  the  writer,  however,  quite 
plausible  that  the  urge  which  has  led 
men  to  connect  the  entire  character  of 
woman  with  her  sexual  function  may 
have  operated  unconsciously  to  bar  her 
from  situations  in  which  the  sex  interest 
must  be  forgotten. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  it  is  clear 
that  women  are  not  at  present  welcomed 


in  ecclesiastical  offices.  The  only  way 
in  which  a  woman  can  become  a  leader 
in  the  religious  field  is  to  start  a  revival 
or  a  new  religion  of  her  own.  We  have 
in  oiu'  churches  no  established  female 
cardinals  or  bishops;  but  we  have  such 
pioneers  as  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Evange- 
line Booth,  and  Annie  Besant. 

Even  within  the  intimacy  of  the  home 
traditional  assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  women  exact  their  wonted  tribute. 
There  arc  statutes  fixing  legal  domicile 
by  male  choice,  statutes  giving  to  the 
father  the  chief  custody  of  the  children, 
statutes  restricting  women  from  entering 
certain  vocations,  and  statutes  prevent- 
ing them  from  giving  their  time  as  freely 
as  they  choose  to  employment  outside 
the  family  circle.  It  is  astonishing  that 
a  man  may  not  only  misjudge  woman  in 
public  affairs,  but  may  live  for  years 
with  a  wife  about  whom,  merely  because 
she  is  a  woman,  he  entertains  the  most 
profound  illusions.  J.  M.  Barrie's  little 
play,  ''The  Twelve-Pound  Look,"  de- 
picts the  former  wife  of  a  successful  and 
self-satisfied  Englishman  who  has  re- 
cently been  honored  by  laiighthood. 
Having  tired  of  conventionally  admiring 
and  obeying  her  spouse,  she  has  secretly 
saved  the  twelve  pounds  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  a  typewriter,  having 
secured  which  she  abandoned  her  hus- 
band for  a  career  of  her  own.  The 
astonishment  and  chagrin  of  the  hus- 
band are  increased  when  he  learns,  later, 
that  her  reason  for  leaving  him  was  not 
her  love  for  another  man  (the  old  illusion 
that  a  woman's  motives  are  mainly 
sexual),  but  merely  because  she  wanted 
to  live  her  own  life  as  she,  not  her  hus- 
band, understood  it. 

It  will  be  granted  that  many  men  are 
liberal  enough  with  their  wives,  even 
though  they  may  not  understand  them. 
If  they  cling  to  the  old  stereotypes,  it  is 
because  they  would  be  lost  without  them. 
But  whether  from  self-interest  or  from 
sheer  lethargy,  the  man-made  character 
of  woman  still  persists,  condemning 
women  in  the  home,  as  it  does  in  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  religion,  to  a  sup- 
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pressioQ  of  their  real  talents  and  a  dis- 
torted perspective  of  their  lite  values. 
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They  have  failed,  in  other  words,  to  de- 
vise biisine.vs  methods  of  their  own.  Both 
these  objections  are  ihogicaL  The  first, 
because  it  assumes  women's  shortcom- 
ings in  busmess  to  be  an  eA'idence  of  in- 
born traits  unfitting  them  for  that  t\'pe 
of  work.  The  second,  because  it  blames 
them  for  not  exhibiting  in  busmess  cer- 
tain instincts  which  they  are  gratuitously 
thought  to  possess.  As  to  the  charge  of 
emotionalism  and  the  exaggerated  per- 
sonal element,  the  fact  that  women  have 
been  expected  to  behave  in  this  fashion 
from  their  infancy  is  overlooked.  Vvhen 
men  for  centuries  have  taken  toward 
women  an  attitude  of  chivalry,  yielding 
them  every  advantage  and  form  of  pro- 
tection, is  it  logical  to  suppose  that  upon 
entering  busmess  they  can  at  once  lay 
aside  the  habit  of  exj^ecting  favors  of 
men.'  To  one  taught  from  her  child- 
hood to  believe  that  gentlemen  wih  al- 
ways treat  a  "lady""  with  consideration. 
a  brusque  masculine  opposition  in  busi- 
ness must  seem  not  merely  a  part  of  the 
game,  but  a  personal  insult.  Subjected 
both  within  and  outside  the  family  circle 
to  intensely  personal  treatment,  women 
have  learned  to  capitalize  the  personal 
attitude  in  their  dealings. 

In  many  fields  women  are  stih  pattern- 
ing their  careers  in  accordance  with  im- 
proved assumptions  regarding  their  na- 
tures. Entering  the  wider  avenues  of 
experience  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have 
begun  to  doubt.  For  the  most  part. 
however,  they  still  accept  the  old  stereo- 
t^'jDes.  Though  keenly  aware  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  that  gates  are  closed 
which  might  admit  them  to  fields  of  gen- 
uine seK-exjDression.  they  imagine  this  to 
be  merely  the  result  of  unequal  laws  and 
outworn  traditions.  The  full  explana- 
tion they  do  not  see;  for  it  lies  imbedded 
in  then"  own  habits.  Instead  of  fohow- 
ing  freely  the  potentialities  with  which 
they  were  born,  they  live  out  a  stereo- 
t^-ped  image  of  what  they  are  supposed 
to  be.  Unwittingly  they  play  parts 
which  were  written  not  by  themselves, 
but  by  others. 

It  is  futile,  therefore,  to  talk  of  attain- 


mg  full  recognition  for  women  by  legal 
and  economic  reform  alone.  The  mere 
shifting  of  our  institutions  wiU  touch  only 
the  surface  of  the  problem.  Political 
and  vocational  equality  may  be  acquired; 
but  women  will  never  be  soundly  estab- 
lished until  they  attain  a  psychological 
equality  with  men.  And  there  is  no  way 
in  which  this  can  be  done  except  by  edu- 
cation. I  do  not  mean  education  in  the 
sense  of  schools  and  universities;  for 
these  institutions  are  often  organized 
upon  the  very  assumptions  we  are  attack- 
ing. By  education  I  mean  a  critical  and 
seh-searching  insight  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents and  teachers,  a  determination  that 
the  old  notions  of  sex  difi'erence  shall  no 
longer  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  boys 
and  girls.  Such  education  must  not 
only  open  to  women  full  opportunities 
for  practical  and  creative  professions; 
but  it  must  refrain  from  prejudging  the 
fitness  of  the  sexes  to  enter  them.  It 
must  forestall  all  preconceptions  about 
the  nature  of  women  and  all  imiounded 
assimiptions  of  how  their  behavior  differs 
from  that  of  men.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  growing  girl  reaUy  discover  herself 
and  attain  in  her  inner  life,  as  weU  as  her 
career,  the  truest  fulfillment  of  her  na- 
ture. 

vn 

But  the  end  of  our  quest  is  not  yet 
reached.  In  proportion  as  we  banish 
social  inequahties  and  eradicate  the  old 
habits  of  thinking,  a  final  problem  wiU 
emerge.  For  while  the  sophistries  un- 
derhfing  our  present  sex-5tereot;^T)es  are 
being  exposed,  there  must  arise  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  to  take  their  place.  If 
the  old  notions  gave  woman  a  false 
place  in  civilization,  they  at  least  as- 
signed her  some  position:  and  it  may  be 
better  to  have  a  warped  social  image  as 
the  pattern  for  one's  personahty  than  to 
have  no  pattern  at  all.  Suppose  that 
ah  the  neighbors  of  the  cross-eyed  lady 
were,  after  many  years,  suddenly  to 
drop  their  suspicion  and  regard  her  as  a 
total  stranger  with  no  distinguishing 
characteristics   whatever.     Her   lot,    at 
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first,  might  be  even  more  trying  than 
before.  Her  entire  social  personahty 
having  vanished,  she  would  neither 
know  how  to  act  towards  others  nor 
how  to  regard  herself.  If  life  is  to  be- 
come tolerable,  she  must  face  the  prob- 
lem of  building  up,  without  guide  or 
model,  a  new  social  self  and  a  new  role 
in  the  community. 

Such,  then,  is  the  issue  which  will 
confront  the  emancipated  women  of  the 
future.  The  old  social  personality  be- 
ing destroyed,  a  new  one  must  be  estab- 
lished in  its  place.  If  women  are  not 
as  men  have  always  regarded  them,  and 
as  they  have  regarded  themselves,  what, 
then,  are  they.^^  What  new  and  more 
genuine  image  can  be  built  up.^  What 
pattern  can  be  followed  in  selecting  their 
careers  and  in  developing  their  char- 
acters? That  this  is,  to  some  extent, 
an  already  familiar  problem  may  be 
seen  by  observing  that  young  woman 
who  is  now  in  the  vanguard  of  the  new 
freedom — the  modern  "flapper."  En- 
tirely sophisticated,  she  has  liberty,  but 
little  else.  Freedom,  being  achieved, 
ceases  to  be  useful  as  a  guide  for  further 
development.  Her  mother,  and  older 
women  in  general,  are  still  living  under 
the  discarded  pattern.  Their  personali- 
ties, therefore,  can  offer  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  model  for  hers.  Envisaging  no 
ideal  type  of  womanhood  and  disin- 
clined to  thoughtful  experimentation, 
she  drifts  along,  directed  by  her  whims 
and  her  impressions  into  a  pattern  of 
life  which,  though  innocuous,  is  mainly 
negative.  The  first  step,  then,  toward 
preventing  the  new  freedom  of  women 
from  becoming  their  undoing;  is  for 
them  to  determine  what  they  will  do 
when  they  have  acquired  it.  We  may 
doubt  whether  the  contemporary  flapper 
knows  what  is  wrong  with  her.  The 
poverty  of  her  personality,  however, 
is  obvious  to  others,  and  raises  a  problem 
to  which  the  average  woman  may  well 
give  prudent  consideration. 

Will  the  women  of  the  new  era  be 


able  to  solve  this  problem?  I,  for  one, 
am  convinced  that  they  will.  The  only 
requirement  is  that,  in  trying  to  solve  it, 
they  shall  be  let  alone.  Do  women 
have  inborn  qualities  which  distinguish 
them  from  men?  Time  alone,  and  the 
freedom  of  women  to  investigate,  can 
tell.  Men  must  not  prejudge  the  ques- 
tion. They  must  not  legislate  in  ad- 
vance; for  by  so  doing  they  close  all  ac- 
cess to  the  test  of  experience  by  which 
alone  the  question  can  be  answered. 
Let  us,  therefore,  clear  our  minds  of  the 
seductive  stereotypes  of  sex-difference. 
Let  us  wipe  the  slate  clean.  If  there 
are  innate  characteristics  which  separate 
women  from  men,  women  will  in  time 
reveal  them,  and  will  themselves  pro- 
pose rules  by  which  to  provide  for  them. 
If  inborn  sex-differences  do  not  exist, 
that  too  will  be  disclosed.  Sex,  in  that 
event,  will  confer  no  privilege  and  impose 
no  limitation.  And  under  such  a  con- 
dition women,  untrammeled  by  super- 
stitions about  their  inherited  nature, 
will  be  able  not  only  to  banish  the  old 
stereotypes  forever,  but  to  replace  them 
with  a  new  and  truer  ideal  of  woman- 
hood. 

W^hat,  then,  is  the  key  to  that  mys- 
tery which  has  vexed  the  philosophers 
of  all  ages?  How  can  the  riddle  of 
woman's  nature  be  answered?  The 
reply  is  simple:  let  the  women  answer  it 
themselves.  Given  time  and  freedom 
from  biased  assumptions,  they  will  dis- 
cover themselves,  and  will  so  remake 
their  surroundings  that  their  lives,  no 
longer  lived  at  cross  purposes,  will  ex- 
press the  nature  that  is  really  theirs. 
The  process  will  be  slow,  and  the  method 
at  first  may  be  one  of  trial  and  error. 
Age-old  superstitions  cannot  be  dis- 
pelled in  a  day;  nor  the  mistakes  of 
centuries  set  right  by  the  passage  of  a 
few  laws.  But  in  the  end  women  will 
gain  a  vision  of  their  true  destiny, 
and  will  go  forward  to  meet  it,  the  part- 
ners, rather  than  the  moral  bond-serv- 
ants, of  men. 


IF  HOOVER  FAILS 


BY  ELMER  DAVIS 


A  change  in  national  policies  involves  not — -as 
some  may  think — only  a  choice  between  different 
roads  by  either  of  which  we  may  go  forward,  but 
a  question  also  as  to  whether  we  may  not  be  taking 
the  wrong  road  and  moving  backward. — Address 
of  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  Septejnber  17, 192S. 

\Miatever  the  decision  is,  it  will  be  right. — 
Address  of  same,  Xov ember  5,  19C'S. 

SOOX  after  this  magazine  is  issued, 
the  gentleman  who  so  propheti- 
cally envisioned  on  the  evening  of 
November  oth  last  the  lightness  of  what 
was  going  to  happen  on  November  6th 
will  be  inaugurated  as  President  of  these 
states.  Many  of  us  who  had  the  in- 
felicity to  find  ourselves,  on  Election 
Day,  in  the  mmority  which  by 
Mr.  Hoover's  implication  is  inevitably 
\^Tong,  will  hope  that  we  were  wrong, 
and  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  majority 
were  right.  There  is  here  no  question  of 
being  a  good  loser  but  of  mere  common 
sense.  A  candidate  is  the  candidate  of  a 
party,  but  the  President  is  President  of 
the  whole  people;  we  prosper  by  his  wis- 
dom and  for  his  mistakes  we  pay.  Poli- 
ticians of  the  minority  party  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  seeing  the  majority 
proved  wrong;  but  the  private  citizen  to 
whom  politics  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  is 
a  fool  if  he  prefers  the  satisfaction  of 
saying  *'I  told  you  so"  to  the  solid  ad- 
vantages which  will  be  his  if  it  turns  out 
that  he  was  mistaken. 

This  is  particularly  true  at  present. 
Wliether  the  choice  last  November  was 
between  different  roads  that  would  take 
us  forward,  or  between  going  forward 
and  going  backward,  may  be  open  to  ar- 
gument; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
most  of  those  who  voted  for  ]Mr.  Hoover 
registered  their  opinion  that  we  are  at 


present,  and  have  been  for  some  years 
past,  going  forward  on  the  right  road. 
Now  in  the  next  four  years  Mr.  Hoover 
is  probably  going  to  take  us  for  a  long 
ride;  and  it  makes  a  considerable  differ- 
ence which  way  we  are  going.  If  we  are 
on  the  right  road,  headed  in  the  right 
direction,  we  might  as  weU  let  the  Re- 
publicans go  on  leading  us.  But  if  it 
should  appear  in  193-2,  or  later,  that  the 
direction  which  we  have  thought  was 
forward  was  reaUy  backward,  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  in  trouble;  for 
there  is  no  one  in  sight  who  can  lead  us 
out  of  the  woods. 

There  is  now,  and  will  probably  be 
then,  an  opposition  party  whose  ma- 
chinery offers  an  alternative  to  Repub- 
hcan  administration.  But  it  offers  at 
present  only  a  choice  of  roads,  not  a 
choice  of  directions.  The  Socialists,  of 
course,  and  the  demi-Socialist  radicals, 
profess  to  offer  a  choice  of  directions;  but 
whatever  the  destination,  their  road  is 
too  rocky  and  roundabout  to  attract  the 
average  man.  Yet  there  should  be 
some  alternative  to  Republicanism,  for 
if  Republicanism  fails  we  shall  need  a 
good  deal  more  than  a  mere  change  in 
the  personnel  of  administration;  we  shall 
need  a  fundamental  revision  of  the 
national  faith. 

n 

For  what  is  Republicanism?  Not  a 
mere  coUection  of  political  and  economic 
theories.  Even  the  protective  tariff,  as 
most  Republicans  adhere  to  it,  is  a  reli- 
gious dogma  rather  than  an  economic 
theory.  Al  Smith  attempted  to  interest 
the  country  in  a  variety  of  political  and 
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economic  issues,  raising  considerations 
that  must  have  ])cen  regarcled  as  im- 
portant, if  true.  I'he  majority  regis- 
tered its  opinion  that  they  were  not  true; 
that  there  were  no  issues  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  word.  It  was  obviously, 
then,  no  difference  of  opinion  on  pohtics 
and  economics  that  l)rought  out  the 
tremendous  vote  of  the  hist  election, 
any  more  than  it  was  the  personality  of 
Mr.  Hoover  that  gave  him  his  great 
majority.  Some  voters  were  undoubt- 
edly influenced  by  liis  high  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Presidency,  but  the 
Republicans  would  have  won  if  they 
had  nominated  Jim  Watson  or  Dr. 
Work. 

What  brought  out  the  vole  was  the 
conviction  that  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
had  been  challenged.  Not  merely  Prot- 
estantism, or  theocratic  prohibition,  or 
*' Nordic"  pride;  these  were  only  the 
elements  in  the  complex  that  dramatized 
a  broader  issue — whether  the  way  we 
have  so  far  done  things  is  the  right  way, 
whether  what  we  have  been  is  what  we 
ought  to  be.  During  the  summer  and 
fall  I  received  a  steady  and  copious 
stream  of  abusive  letters,  in  reaction  to 
editorials  I  was  writing  in  favor  of 
Smith,  and  the  burden  of  nearly  all  of 
them  was  the  same:  We  Americans  who 
have  made  this  country  are  not  going  to 
let  those  people  tell  us  how  to  run 
it.  "Those  people"  included  such  de- 
scendants of  not  very  recent  immigrants 
as  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Byrd, 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Peter  Goelet  Gerry. 
No  matter;  their  Irish  C'atholic  leader 
personified  a  challenge  to  our  present 
practice  and  the  ideals  tliat  underly  it. 
The  challenge  was  not  so  serious  as  the 
Republicans  represented,  perhaps  not  so 
serious  as  it  should  have  been;  but  the 
validity  of  the  opinion  is  less  imi)ortant 
than  the  response.  Millions  of  people 
voted  for  Hoover  in  the  more  or  less 
explicit  conviction  that  they  were  strik- 
ing for  tlicir  altars  and  their  fires,  home, 
and  their  native  land. 

The  Smith  camj)aign  made  it  clear 
that    Republicanism    is    essentially    an 


emotional  attitude,  a  religious  faith;  the 
organization  which  embodies  that  faith 
is  not  so  much  a  party  as  a  church. 
What  is  the  bond  of  union  between  a 
Pennsylvania  manufacturer  and  an  Towa 
farmer?  Not  interest,  certainly,  nor 
political  theory;  but  a  common  faith  that 
God  loves  the  typical  American  as  he 
has  been,  and  that  what  he  has  been  he 
should  continue  to  be.  (And  besides  the 
common  faith,  perhaps,  a  common  inter- 
est in  seeing  that  the  local  postoffice  is  in 
the  right  hands.)  And  that  faith  in- 
cludes most  of  the  ideals  which  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  peculiarly  and 
traditionally  American. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  call  the 
Republican  party  the  embodiment  of 
American  ideals  puts  a  stigma  on  fifteen 
million  Democrats.  But  now  that  no 
specific  issue  divides  the  parties,  most  of 
the  fifteen  million  ought  to  be  Republi- 
cans. Especially  the  Southerners;  the 
industrial  South  ought  to  be  as  Repub- 
lican as  Pennsylvania,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  vital  difference  between 
a  Mississipi)i  farmer  and  an  Iowa  farmer 
except  the  memory  of  Reconstruction, 
which  Mr.  Hoover  will  surely  be  shrewd 
enough  to  dilute,  if  he  cannot  wholly 
destroy  it. 

Outside  the  South,  the  bulk  of  Smith's 
vote  came  from  the  newer  racial  stocks; 
and  what  most  of  them  want  is  no  more 
than  recognition  as  Americans  of  full 
standing.  Till  they  are  so  recognized 
by  the  dominant  group  they  will  usually 
vote  with  the  opposition.  So  the  Ital- 
ians who  were  allies  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, but  not  Roman  citizens,  wanted 
full  civic  rights;  and  until  they  got  what 
they  wanted  they  gave  their  support  to 
every  leader  of  the  opposition — every 
leader  who  argued  that  Rome  was  on  the 
wTong  road.  But  when  they  finally  got 
their  citizenship  it  did  not  take  them 
long  to  settle  down  and  become  support- 
ers of  the  established  order.  The  dis- 
abilities of  the  newer  immigration  are 
matters  of  custom,  not  of  law;  time  will 
certainly,  if  slowly,  wipe  them  out. 
When  the  Soraeraet  Club  in  Boston  is 
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full  of  Irislrmcn,  iriost  of  those  Irishmen 
will  be  K<^j)iihlieans. 

If  the  religious  eharacter  of  Republi- 
canism has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized it  is  Ix^eause  we  have  restricted  the 
content  of  religion  to  tlieology  and  mor- 
als. In  niicienl  states,  as  iu  those 
medieval  states  which  had  a  luitioual 
consciousness,  what  Republicanism 
means  to-day  would  have  been  of  the 
essence  of  the  fnitli,  directly  bound  up 
with  the  natioTi's  gods  or  patron  saints. 
So,  if  Rei^ublicanism  fails,  it  will  be 
more  than  a  poHlical  Failure^;  it  will  menu 
a  twilight  of  the  gods  which  we  have 
worshiped,  even  though  we  have  not 
called  thcTn  gods.  An  oppositioji  which 
could  retrieve  that  disastc^r  would  liave 
to  be  prepared  to  rebuild  everything 
from  the  ground  up. 

Ill 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  our 
present  faith  can  obviously  fail.  The 
Republicans  have  persuaded  the  coun- 
try that  prosperity  is  the  visible  j)r()()F 
of  God's  blessing  on  Republican  policies; 
and  with  prosperity  they  must  stand  or 
fall. 

While  prosperity  exists,  or  seems  to 
exist,  they  are  safe  enough.  The  Demo- 
crats tried  last  year  to  argue  that  pros- 
perity was  illusory;  that  it  was  spotty, 
regional,  a  j)rosperity  of  the  rich.  Rut 
enough  jx^ople  had  enough  of  it,  or 
hoped  to  have  enough  of  it  if  tlie  stoc'k 
market  kept  on  going  up,  to  defeat  that 
argument.  And  no  attack  c^ould  be 
made  on  the  great  weakness  of  ])ros- 
perity — its  dependence  on  the  install- 
ment plan — by  a  piu-ty  whose  Natiouid 
Chairman  was  one  of  the  (;hief  iulvocates 
and  beneficiaries  of  the  installment  plan. 
So  far  from  serving  the  opposition,  the 
perils  of  installment  buying  iictiinJly 
became  an  argument  foi*  keeping  things 
as  they  are;  it  was  the  Republican,  not 
the  Democratic,  National  Chairman  who 
described  deferred-payment  prosperity 
as  an  endless  chain,  in  which  the  break- 
ing of  a  single  link  would  mean  disaster. 


So  th(^  Democrats,  failing  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  prosperity  and  debarred 
from  criticizing  its  foundation,  were  re- 
duced to  trying  to  prove  that  th(i  Repub- 
licans did  not  have  it  patented — that  a 
Democratic  administration  conld  pro- 
duce as  much  f)r()sp(uity,  and  distribute 
it  better.  That  did  not  imI)r(^ss  those 
who  were  satisfied  with  the  ])resent  dis- 
tribution; nor  those  who,  with  the 
uiHiuenchabh^  oj>timism  of  y\m(M-i(;a,  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  their  turn  to- 
morrow and  did  not  want  to  see  the  easy 
pickings  abolished  bc^fore  they  got  there. 
Denying  that  eight  years  oF  Rej)ublican- 
ism  and  eight  years  of  prosperity  were 
ca,use  and  effect,  tlu^  Democrats  had  to 
talk  of  our  natural  wealth,  of  a  lOurope 
paralyzed  by  war — to  argue,  in  other 
words,  that  prosjjerity  was  due  more  to 
our  luck  than  to  our  merit.  Patriotism 
rejected  that  imputation;  whereas  Mr. 
Hoover's  insistetice  tha,t  prosperity  was 
the  fruit  oF  our  own  virtue  (and  Re[)ub- 
lican  poli(ncs)  found  an  echo  in  every 
heart.  I'he  result  was  inevitable;  an 
immense  majority  declared  that  the  sun 
rises  because  the  rooster  crows. 

The  rooster  will  go  on  crowing  for  at 
least  four  years  more,  and  so  long  as  the 
sun  also  rises  the  public  will  believe  that 
the  rooster  did  it.  Even  that  dangerous 
campaign  slogan,  the  abolition  oF  ])ov- 
erty,  is  unlikely  to  backfire,  for  Mr. 
Hoover  set  no  date  for  this  desirable 
achievenient;  the  most  he  said  was  that 
we  shall  soon,  with  the  hel])  of  (Jod,  be  in 
sight  of  the  day.  l^ess  responsible  ora- 
tors promised  that  the  day  would  come 
in  Hoover's  admi lustration;  and  if  it 
does,  that  will  end  all  argument.  Prcc- 
sens'  dciis  hahcbitur  Hoover;  redeunt 
t^alurnia  regna.  I  promise  to  join  in  the 
liuzzas  on  that  happy  day,  having  a 
more  personal  interest  in  the  abolition 
of  f)Overty  than  has,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Andrew  Mellon.  Meanwhile  the  quali- 
fication is  important — "with  the  help  of 
(xod."  What  goes  right  is  the  fruit  of 
Republican  policies;  what  goes  wrong  is 
due  to  bad  luck — that  is,  to  God. 

But    Mr.    Hoover    need    not    abolisli 
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poverty  to  be  a  successful  President. 
There  is  after  all  less  of  what  used  to  be 
called  poverty  in  America  now  than  any 
great  nation  has  ever  known  before.  We 
have  invented  a  new  kind  of  poverty, 
but  we  call  it  by  such  euphemisms  as 
pay  while  you  wear,  every  family  a  two- 
car  family,  because  she  likes  nice  things, 
intelligent  anticipation  of  future  earn- 
ings. No  one,  as  yet,  has  proposed  to 
abolish  that.  All  Mr.  Hoover  has  to  do 
is  to  keep  up  the  present  show  of  pros- 
perity. It  will  not  be  easy,  as  he  prob- 
ably knows  better  than  anybody  else; 
but  if  that  is  what  we  want,  as  it  seems 
to  be,  he  is  as  well  equipped  as  any  man 
in  the  country  to  give  it  to  us.  And  if 
he  succeeds  he  may  go  down  in  history 
as  the  American  Augustus,  who  restored 
the  commonwealth  and  made  an  opposi- 
tion party  unnecessary. 

IV 

This  analogy,  suggested  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Augustan  poets  quoted  above, 
needs  of  course  considerable  qualifica- 
tion. Augustus  came  to  power  at  the 
end  of  a  long  period  of  civil  war;  what 
people  wanted  was  not  only  prosperity 
but  peace;  and  he  gave  them  peace  by 
establishing  what  was  in  substance,  if 
not  in  form,  a  military  autocracy. 

But  the  Roman  Empire,  in  extent, 
population,  racial  diversity,  and  wealth, 
was  on  the  whole  more  like  present-day 
America  than  any  other  nation  in  his- 
tory; the  public  opinion  which  supported 
Augustus,  and  continued  to  sustain  the 
emperors  after  him,  was  the  pubHc 
opinion  of  the  class  which  is  the  core  of 
the  Republican  party — the  rich  and 
respectable.  And  the  emotional  quality 
of  the  movement  that  put  Augustus  on 
top  was  amazingly  like  that  of  the  recent 
Republican  campaign. 

The  Romans  had  gradually,  and  with- 
out quite  intending  it,  included  in  their 
state  a  great  many  people  who  were 
alien  in  race  and  culture.  The  kindred 
tribes  of  Italy,  by  Augustus's  day,  were 
pretty  well  assimilated;  the  grandson  of 


a  Samnite  enfranchised  after  the  Social 
War  could  say  "we  Romans"  as  readily 
as  the  grandson  of  an  Englishman  or 
German  who  came  to  America  in  the 
eighteen  forties  can  say  "we  Americans." 
But  in  the  empire  were  Greeks  and  Gauls 
and  Syrians  and  Moors  who  were  not  like 
Romans  at  all;  and  they  were  beginning 
to  demand  some  recognition.  Augustus 
capitalized  the  reaction  of  the  old  stock 
to  that  challenge.  Precisely  what  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  intended  to  do  has 
been  obfuscated  by  the  Augustan  propa- 
ganda; but  there  is  no  doubt  what 
Roman  Italy  believed  they  intended. 
It  was  substantially  what  good  Ameri- 
cans lately  believed  Al  Smith  and  the 
Pope  intended.  In  the  crisis  all  Italy 
rallied  round  Augustus  who  was  "one  of 
us,"  in  the  firm  resolve  that  we  Romans 
who  have  made  this  empire  are  not 
going  to  let  those  people  tell  us  how  to 
run  it.  Antony,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
was  one  of  us,  too;  but  he  suffered  from 
the  company  he  kept. 

Well,  Augustus  delivered  the  goods. 
He  gave  efficient  and  honest  govern- 
ment, of  which  "those  people"  were  the 
chief  beneficiaries,  and  Roman  rich 
men  who  could  no  longer  plunder  the 
provincials  were  the  victims.  Also  he 
stopped  the  wars  and  gave  business  a 
chance;  and  the  result  was  a  prosperity 
beyond  any  previous  experience.  That 
prosperity  endured  for  two  hundred 
years — always  more  or  less  spotty,  its 
incidence  changing  from  generation  to 
generation  under  the  impact  of  economic 
forces;  now  one  part  of  the  countr^%  now 
another,  was  getting  the  cream  of  it. 
(Italy,  like  New  England,  fairly  soon  fell 
behind.)  But  the  empire  as  a  whole 
was  prosperous,  or  at  least  seemed  pros- 
perous; and  while  prosperity  lasted 
everybody  of  consequence  was  a  Caesa- 
rian, a  supporter  of  the  Augustan  con- 
stitution. 

In  those  two  centuries  many  things 
changed,  but  nothing  shook  the  faith  of 
the  fathers  in  Rome's  rightness  and 
Rome's  permanence,  so  long  as  pros- 
perity gave  visible  proof  of  the  blessing 
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of  the  gods.  And  no  one  more  firmly 
upheld  the  faith  of  the  fathers  than  the 
descendants  of  "those  people*'  who  had 
seemed  to  threaten  it,  in  Cleopatra's 
day.  In  the  Senate  of  the  Antonine  em- 
perors sat  Greeks  and  Gauls  and  Moors 
and  Syrians  who  considered  themselves 
quite  as  good  Romans  as  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato;  and  when  such  remote  tribes  and 
impoverished  classes  as  still  existed  in 
the  Roman  state,  but  not  of  it,  showed 
signs  of  discontent,  Senators  from  Gaul 
and  Syria  and  Mauretania  seem  to  have 
felt  that  we  Romans  who  made  this 
empire  are  not  going  to  let  those  people 
tell  us  how  to  run  it. 

So,  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1988,  the  old  American  stock  may  rally 
round  a  Republican  candidate  named 
Perugino  or  Malevinsky,  defending  the 
faith  of  the  fathers  against  an  opposition 
bloc  of  Filipinos,  Haitians,  Nicaraguans, 
and  Hawaiian  Japanese.  But  quite  as 
possibly  there  will  be  no  organized  op- 
position by  that  time,  as  while  the  work 
of  Augustus  endured  there  was  none 
in  Rome.  Politics  was  unnecessary,  so 
long  as  the  government  preserved  pros- 
perity. There  was  a  handful  of  parlor 
Bolsheviks  such  as  Helvidius  Priscus; 
there  was  discontent  among  the  people 
who  were  not  getting  in  on  the  prosper- 
ity. But  Augustus  had  erected  a  stand- 
ard to  which  the  wise,  the  rich,  and  the 
good  might  repair;  and  while  it  kept 
them  rich  they  stood  by  it.  True,  there 
was  no  room  for  organized  opposition  in 
a  state  where  the  commander  of  the 
army  had  almost  autocratic  power;  but 
the  earlier  emperors,  as  a  rule,  knew 
that  they  could  not  safely  affront  public 
opinion.  Septimius  Severus  was  the 
first  who  frankly  defied  the  wise,  the 
rich,  and  the  good,  and  ruled  as  a  mili- 
tary despot;  and  that  did  not  happen  till 
prosperity  had  begun  to  decay,  and  faith 
with  it.  Men  had  begun  to  wonder  not 
merely  if  Rome  had  taken  the  wrong 
road,  but  if  they  were  not  in  fact  going 
backward. 

So  with  the  Republican  faith.  The 
Hoover  administration  might  be  wrecked 


by  some  misfortune  now  unforeseen — a 
disastrous  war,  a  general  shift  of  opinion 
on  prohibition,  a  party  fight  such  as  that 
of  1912.  Any  of  these  things  may  hap- 
pen; just  as  the  sun  may  explode  to- 
morrow and  w^ipe  out  the  solar  system. 
But  barring  some  such  improbable  acci- 
dent, the  success  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
party  seems  likely  to  be  contingent  only 
on  the  continuance  of  prosperity.  For 
whatever  the  Democrats  said  about 
prosperity  in  the  late  campaign,  they 
seemed  as  convinced  as  the  Republicans 
that  it  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  his  campaign 
speeches,  insisted  that  there  is  more  in 
life  than  making  money,  but  that  you 
must  make  your  money  first — that  you 
cannot  do  much  else  if  you  are  always 
hustling  for  a  living.  There  is  much 
truth  in  that ;  it  needs  some  reservations, 
but  the  Democrats  were  afraid  to  offer 
them. 

The  task  of  the  next  real  opposition 
party  in  American  politics  must  be  the 
finding  of  an  alternative  to  prosperity, 
or  to  what  is  at  present  called  prosperity. 


The  suggestion  that  prosperity  may 
not  last  forever,  despite  the  admittedly 
superior  virtue  of  the  American  people, 
is  customarily  denounced  as  the  work  of 
an  enemy  of  prosperity,  who  hates  the 
human  race  and  wants  everybody  to  be 
poor  and  miserable;  just  as  whoever 
fails  to  regard  the  abolition  of  alcohol  as 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  world,  or 
doubts  if  the  Volstead  Act  is  the  best 
way  to  go  about  it,  is  likely  to  be  charged 
with  loving  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
and  sin.  Let  it  then  be  hastily  repeated 
that  I  hope  I  am  wrong;  that  nothing 
would  please  me  better  than  to  find  that 
the  sun  rises  because  the  rooster  crows. 

But  I  observe,  even  since  the  elec- 
tion, symptoms  of  doubt  and  uneasiness 
among  men  who  know  a  good  deal  about 
prosperity,  both  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice; men  who  probably  voted  for  Hoover 
but  do  not  seem  to  feel  that  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  Republican  policies  is  the  sole 
condition  of  the  millennium.  "Neither 
the  government  nor  the  business  world 
can  afford  to  rely  upon  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  a  rising  stock  market. 
Both  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
a  reduced  national  income  when  profits 
from  capital  appreciation  are  reduced." 
\Mio  said  that.^  A  Bolshevik?  No,  the 
chairman  of  the  Chase  Bank  of  New 
York.  A  rising  stock  market  is  not  all 
of  prosperity.^  No,  but  it  has  been  the 
choicest  flower  of  what  we  have  recently 
called  prosperity;  at  times,  almost  the 
only  flower  that  was  in  blossom. 

Perhaps  we  might  call  something  else 
prosperity — if  we  chose.  A  New  Year's 
editorial  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  observed  that  "we  do  not  need 
more  prosperity  of  the  kind  we  have. 
AYe  need  a  new  kind,  shaped  and  con- 
trolled by  normal  needs,  a  frugal  society, 
and  a  natural  economics."  Amen.  But 
how  can  we  get  back  to  normal  needs 
when  millions  of  people  make  their  living 
by  the  creation  and  stimidation  of  ab- 
normal needs. ^  And  if  we  did  so  get 
back,  what  should  v^-e  do  with  the  un- 
employed salesmen.^  Set  them  to  work 
building  levees  for  the  control  of  Mis- 
sissippi floods.^  A  natural  economics 
brings  modest  rewards.  Who  is  content 
with  that  when  fabulous  fortunes  can 
be  made  (sometimes)  out  of  the  un- 
natural economics  of  a  stock  market 
which  diverts  more  and  more  of  the 
nation's  capital  from  production  to 
speculation?  And  what  is  going  to 
impress  the  wisdom  of  frugality  on  a 
society  which  has  been  taught  that 
frugality  is  not  merely  folly  but  almost 
treason,  that  a  man  must  spend  not  only 
all  that  he  makes  but  all  that  he  hopes  to 
make? 

Possibly  ]Mr.  Hoover  is  aware  of 
these  misgivings,  though  he  betrayed  no 
such  guilty  knowledge  in  his  campaign 
speeches.  Running  for  President  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  he  could  not  afford 
to  doubt  that  we  were  on  the  right  road 
and  headed  in  the  right  direction.  But 
we  are  told  that  there  are  two  Hoovers 


— the  politician,  who  emitted  those 
dithyrambs  on  the  American  home  in 
order  to  get  the  contract  he  wanted;  and 
the  engineer  of  hmnan  happiness,  who 
now  that  he  has  got  the  contract  will  do 
the  job  with  professional  conscientious- 
ness. It  may  be  that  this  non-political 
Hoover  means  to  lead  us  over  gradually 
to  another  road.  But  he  will  have  to 
keep  on  being  a  good  deal  of  a  politician 
to  do  it ;  too  many  distinguished  Repub- 
licans are  collecting  tolls,  on  the  road  we 
are  now  traveling,  to  make  a  change  of 
route  easy. 

Some  of  us  suspect  that  this  would  not 
be  enough;  that  we  are  going  in  the 
wrong  direction.  .Vnd  the  most  dis- 
turbing factor  in  our  "progress"  is 
this — that  we  go  faster  and  faster,  that 
to  all  appearance  we  cannot  stop  our- 
selves, until  we  shall  come  at  last  to  an 
automatic  stop,  after  rushing  violently 
down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  Mr.  Hoover,  or  somebody, 
can  find  a  way  to  slow  us  down  before 
we  go  over  the  edge.  For  if  we  do  go 
over  it  will  be  no  easy  job  to  pick  up  the 
pieces,  and  after  we  have  picked  them 
up  we  may  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them — unless  we  have  at  that  time  a 
real  opposition  party  (it  may  still  call 
itself  Democratic,  but  it  will  have  little 
in  common  with  the  Democrats  of  to- 
day) which  can  offer  at  least  the  frame- 
work of  an  alternative  program,  not 
merely  to  Republican  policies,  but  to  the 
whole  philosophy  of  life  of  which  Re- 
publican policies  are  the  expression. 

Our  prosperity  is  a  quantity  prosper- 
ity. Yes,  a  quality  prosperity  too, 
thanks  to  the  doctrme  of  obsolescence 
which  has  supervened  on  quantity  pro- 
duction. We  turn  in  last  year's  car  for 
a  new  model — but  that  means  one  more 
car  added  to  the  total.  Prosperity  and 
happiness  consist  in  the  possession  of  an 
ever-increasing  quantity  of  new  things. 
This  was  recognized,  apparently  with 
satisfaction,  by  Mr.  Coolidge  in  his  last 
message  to  Congress.  "The  require- 
ments of  existence  have  passed  beyond 
the  standard  of  necessity  into  the  region 
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of  luxury."  Luxuries  are  necessities 
now;  we  need  more  things  to  make  us 
happy  than  ever  before.  In  other 
words,  we  can  have  more  than  people 
ever  had  before  and  still  be  unhappy; 
with  what  our  ancestors  would  have 
called  riches,  we  feel  poor. 

Obsolescence  means  throwing  away 
something  that  is  still  good  enough 
and  getting  something  better,  or  at 
least  newer.  This  happy  invention  has 
brought  great  prosperity  to  automobile 
manufacturers,  and  much  pride  (how- 
ever tempered  with  worry)  to  automo- 
bile o-^mers.  Its  advantages  in  other 
industries  are  not  so  obvious.  Every- 
one has  a  safety  razor,  for  instance,  as 
everyone  has  an  automobile.  Safety 
razors  do  not  easily  wear  out;  and  the 
disgrace  of  still  using  a  last  year's  model 
when  the  family  next  door  has  a  this 
year's  model  cannot  be  used  as  a  sales 
argument  for  an  implement  which  is 
used  in  the  privacy  of  the  bathroom. 
Yet  safety-razor  manufacturers,  like 
automobile  manufacturers,  must  go  on 
selling  more  even  after  their  market  ap- 
pears to  be  saturated.  The  only  thing 
they  can  sell  is  more  blades,  but  there  is 
not  much  room  for  improving  the  at- 
tractiveness of  a  safety-razor  blade;  the 
chief  difference  between  a  1929  model 
and  a  1912  model  is  that  the  old  model 
gave  you  more  shaves.  More  blades  are 
sold  because  they  do  not  last  so  long. 

This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the 
American  standard  of  living  has  gone 
down.  Our  prosperity  is  more  than 
anything  else  an  automobile  prosperity, 
so  much  so  that  the  theory  has  been 
gravely  advanced  that  the  American 
people  have  become  rich  and  happy  by 
selling  automobiles  to  one  another.  Well, 
the  automobile  has  given  us  blessings 
as  yet  immeasurable,  but  we  have  paid 
for  them.  In  many  rural  districts,  and 
small  towns  too,  people  no  longer  build 
houses;  they  buy  cars  instead.  Part  at 
least  of  the  reduction  in  the  demand  for 
clothing,  which  has  done  so  much  harm 
to  the  textile  industry,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  man  who  has  to  choose  between  a 


new  suit  and  gas  for  the  car  buys  gas. 
Detroit  goes  up,  Boston  goes  down. 
Our  road  system  would  have  been  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  our  ancestors,  and 
we  owe  it  to  the  automobile;  but  the 
farmers  who  live  along  the  roads  are 
bankrupt  and  it  is  partly  road  bonds  and 
taxes  that  have  made  them  so.  Your 
modern  farmer  drives  into  town  in  half 
an  hour,  over  good  roads.  His  father 
needed  three  hours  to  get  his  team 
through  the  mud;  but  when  he  got  to 
town,  he  put  money  in  the  bank. 

And  quantity  prosperity  inevitably 
defeats  its  own  purpose.  The  more 
automobiles,  the  more  traffic  conges- 
tion; a.nd  the  less  use  to  be  had  out  of 
each  automobile.  When  every  family 
has  become  a  two-car  family,  dividends 
on  automobile  stocks  can  be  maintained 
only  by  insisting  that  it  must  become  a 
three-car  family.  In  past  times  a 
situation  in  which  everyone  was  con- 
strained by  high-pressure  salesmanship 
to  buy  more  and  more,  in  order  that 
consumption  might  keep  up  with  the 
enormous  capacity  of  production,  even- 
tually corrected  itself,  but  the  corrective 
was  painful.  Allien  people  had  bought 
all  they  could  afford  they  stopped  buy- 
ing; production  slackened,  workmen 
were  laid  off,  until  the  manufactured 
surplus  was  used  up.  We,  it  seems, 
have  abolished  the  business  cycle;  when 
people  have  bought  all  they  can  afford 
they  go  on  buying,  a  little  do^m  and  the 
rest  in  easy  payments.  But  I  suspect 
that  in  general  as  in  particular  we  have 
only  deferred  pa^niient,  not  escaped  it, 
and  that  the  bill  will  be  all  the  larger 
when  it  finally  has  to  be  faced. 

At  present  all  goes  well.  The  install- 
ment plan  has  delivered  us  from  the 
curse  of  Adam  and  the  inconveniences  of 
mathematical  laws.  For  the  first  time 
in  human  history  we  can  have  as  much 
as  we  want,  not  as  much  or  as  little  as 
we  can  pay  for;  and  we  can  have  it  now, 
while  the  bill  vriR  be  produced  only  when 
the  party  is  over.  Buy  now,  pay  later — 
but  when  "later"  comes  we  are  still 
going  to  want;  and  if  our  natural  wants 
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show  signs  of  flagging,  the  men  who 
have  made  things  that  they  have  to  sell 
will  employ  all  the  resources  of  sales- 
manship to  set  us  wanting  as  hard  as 
ever.  We  can  satisfy  those  future 
wants,  and  the  sons  of  the  horse  leech 
who  create  them,  only  by  signing  up  for 
more  and  more  deferred  pajTuents,  in 
ever-increasing  quantity.  Much  has 
been  done  by  modern  science  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  Nature,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  even  Doctor  Einstein  has  yet 
suggested  that  you  can  get  more  out  of 
anything  than  there  is  in  it. 

Perhaps  the  installment  plan,  like  the 
tariff,  is  a  high  and  holy  mystery,  which 
should  not  be  profaned  by  the  specula- 
tions of  the  uninitiate.  Great  and 
good  men  have  considered  and  dismissed 
all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  it;  they  admit  that  it  is  open  to 
abuse,  that  taken  in  excess  it  may  be 
harmful ;  but  there  is  nothing  but  good  in 
it  so  long  as  it  is  employed  in  moderation, 
by  people  who  can  take  it  or  leave  it 
alone.  That  reasoning  has  been  re- 
jected as  applied  to  beer,  but  it  sancti- 
fies the  installment  plan,  which  has 
probably  done  more  harm  to  more 
American  homes  than  beer  ever  did. 
The  installment  plan  has  given  happi- 
ness too,  but  so  did  beer. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  not  much  given  to 
taking  anything  in  moderation.  The 
limit  is  what  the  appetite  desires,  not 
what  the  traflSc  will  bear.  Excellent, 
if  we  can  get  away  with  it;  let  every 
man  have  a  ten-thousand-dollar  car  and 
every  woman  a  chinchilla  coat,  if  the 
manufacturers  of  ten-thousand-dollar 
cars  and  chinchilla  coats  can  recover 
from  the  purchasers  enough  money  to 
pay  their  way.  But  I  doubt  if  there  is 
that  much  money,  even  now  that  we 
have  called  in  the  future  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  present.  It  seems  ab- 
surd— and  it  is  absurd — to  say  that  we 
make  more  things  than  we  can  pay  for; 
arguments  about  distribution  of  the 
national  income,  saving  versus  spending, 
and  so  on,  do  not  go  down  to  the  funda- 
mentals.    The  basic  difficulty  is  that  we 


have  an  industrial  plant,  and  an  indus- 
trial technic,  that  can  make  more  things 
than  we  can  use.  We  have  tried,  and 
are  still  trying,  to  adjust  that  inequality 
by  making  everybody  use  more;  but 
there  are  signs  that  we  are  approaching 
the  limit  in  that  direction. 

Well,  say  the  faithful,  even  if  all  this 
is  true,  the  condition  will  correct  itself. 
So  it  will,  but  how.^  By  defaults  on  in- 
stallment payments,  a  decrease  in  con- 
sumption which  will  mean  the  closing  of 
factories.  The  higher  we  shall  have 
gone,  the  harder  we  shall  fall.  Just  so  the 
condition  of  the  Gadarene  swine — which, 
like  ours,  was  an  excessive  acceleration 
under  the  impetus  of  misleading  mental 
obsessions — corrected  itself  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
place  and  fell  into  the  sea.  iNIore  than 
one  of  those  porkers,  as  he  went  under, 
must  have  belatedly  perceived  that  he 
had  not  only  made  a  wrong  choice  of 
roads,  but  had  been  going  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

VI 

Such  a  dolorous  termination  to  our 
present  prosperity  could  no  more  fairly 
be  blamed  on  the  Republican  party  than 
the  party  can  fairly  be  given  credit  for 
prosperity's  present  existence;  but  those 
who  took  the  credit  will  get  the  blame. 
What  then.^  If  the  Republicans  are 
turned  out  and  the  Democrats  brought 
in  to  clean  up  the  mess,  what  would  they 
do.^  Well,  the  present  Democratic 
party,  I  am  afraid,  would  do  its  best  to 
"restore  prosperity";  it  might  start  us 
out  on  another  road,  but  our  excursion 
would  end  eventually  at  the  same  old 
declivity  and  the  same  old  sea.  AMth 
all  respect  to  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion  that 
the  choice  last  fall  was  not  a  choice  of 
roads  but  a  choice  of  directions,  some  of 
us  suspected,  when  we  saw  the  high 
priest  of  the  installment  plan  presiding 
over  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, that  w^e  had  an  option  only  between 
two  roads  both  of  which  led  backward. 

There  was  no  real  opposition  last  fall, 
except  on  prohibition.     Some  of  us  who 
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voted  for  Smith,  because  we  believed 
that  he  was  at  once  more  courageous  and 
more  adaptable  than  Hoover,  had  no 
greater  confidence  in  the  organization 
behind  him  than  we  had  in  tne  Republi- 
cans. There  has  been  no  true  Demo- 
cratic party  since  Congress  got  away 
from  Grover  Cleveland  in  the  middle 
nineties.  ^Miat  calls  itself  the  Demo- 
cratic party  now  is  only  a  coalition  of 
dissenting  groups,  which  is  neither  strong 
enough  to  win  under  normal  conditions, 
nor — and  this  is  more  serious — har- 
monious enough  to  do  any  good,  if  some 
great  business  depression  enabled  it  to 
win  by  default.  This  assemblage  of 
discontents  needs  a  Tzar,  to  accomplish 
anything.  Wilson  cracked  the  whip 
and  made  it  work;  Smith  coidd  probably 
have  made  it  work,  and  work  usefully, 
because  he  was  as  completely  master  of 
his  party,  during  the  campaign,  as 
Wilson  had  been.  (Hoover  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  he  attains  any  such 
happy  position.)  Smith's  defeat  and 
retirement  took  away  the  autocratic 
and  intelligent  leadershij)  that  the 
Democrats  need.  If  prosperity  is  to 
endure  even  a  few  years  more,  the  best 
thing  the  Democrats  could  do  for  the 
country — if  not  for  their  own  politicians 
— would  be  to  disband.  I>et  most  of  the 
Southerners  turn  Rej)ublican — the  Irish 
too,  when  they  get  over  the  soreness 
which  the  racial  and  religious  asprrts  of 
the  last  election  left  behind.  And  the 
nulg^vunlps  who  followed  Cleveland  and 
Smith  and  Wilson,  but  would  not  follow 
an  ordinary  Democrat,  may  turn  their 
thoughts  to  working  out  an  alternative 
to  Rei)ublicanism,  which  can  l>e  offere<l 
to  the  nation  whenever  the  rooster's 
crowing  is  not  followed  by  the  rising  of 
the  sun. 

VH 

What  could  that  alternative  be.^ 
Well,  its  major  premise  is  plain  enough, 
in  fact,  inescapable.  The  root  of  our 
trouble  is  that  we  can  make  more  than 
we  can  use.  We  have  tried  to  cure  it  by 
increasing    consumption,    but    however 


willing  a  man  may  be  to  sign  up  for  de- 
ferred paj^ments,  he  has  only  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  in  which  he  can  use  the 
things  he  buj^s.  For  a  while  we  can  get 
rid  of  the  surplus  by  selling  it  abroad, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  that,  and  if  the 
simple  explanation  of  international  trade 
which  Mr,  Hoover  offered  to  his  Boston 
audience  last  fall  was  an}i:hing  more 
than  a  springe  to  catch  woodcocks,  we 
may  reach  that  limit  sooner  than  we 
expect.  There  is  only  one  way  out — 
instead  of  trying  to  use  all  we  can  make, 
we  must  make  only  so  much  as  we  can 
conveniently  use. 

The  emphasis  must  be  taken  off  of 
quantity;  and  of  course  as  we  decrease 
the  quantity  of  things  we  buy,  we  also 
decrease  the  quantity  of  money  which 
we  make  by  producing  things  for  other 
people  to  buy.  That  readjustment  will 
be  extremely  painful;  what  it  must  do  to 
the  learned  professions  of  salesmanship 
and  advertising  need  not  be  pointed  out; 
but — unless  you  believe  that  the  pro- 
tective tariff  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
eternal  bliss — I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
escaped.  And  if  we  have  to  come  to  it — 
if  we  are  forced  to  become  a  frugal  soci- 
ety, with  normal  needs  and  a  natural 
economics — we  shall  have  fewer  things 
than  at  present,  and  less  money,  and 
more  leisure.  The  chief  problem  of  the 
next  phase  of  American  history  may  be 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  that  spare 
lime. 

Curiously,  this  problem  has  been  most 
pointedly  suggested  not  by  any  calamity 
howler  of  the  ()i)p()sition,  but  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  ^[^.  Coolidge.  ''The  end 
of  government,"  said  Mr.  Coolidge  in  his 
final  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
"is  to  keej)  open  the  opportunity  for  a 
more  abundant  life.  Peace  and  pros- 
perity are  not  finalities,  they  are  only 
methods."  Methods  to  what.^  The 
more  abundant  life.^  Well,  what  is 
that.^  The  Romans,  in  their  golden  age 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  never  found  out. 
In  those  two  placid  centuries  l)etween 
Augustus  and  Septimius  Severus  they 
might  have  done  things  that  would  have 
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saved  civilization  from  the  setbacks  of 
the  next  thousand  years.  They  had 
more  leisure,  for  more  people,  th^n  the 
world  had  ever  seen  before ;  but  they  did 
nothing  with  it.  By  and  large,  they 
merely  went  on  doing  what  their  an- 
cestors had  done,  and  doing  it  not  quite 
so  well.  We  show  no  signs  as  yet  of 
the  senile  decay  which  set  in  on  the 
Roman  mind,  but  the  more  abundant 
life  is  something  we  do  not  produce  in 
quantity. 

VVe  have  built  a  more  stately  mansion 
for  our  soul  than  any  nation  ever  built 
before,  but  the  soul  is  not  at  home;  it  is 
off  somewhere  in  an  automobile  pur- 
chased on  the  deferred-payment  plan. 
We  have — or  easily  can  have — enough 
of  the  tools  of  living,  but  we  do  not  seem 
to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  With- 
out doubt,  in  many  ways  we  live  better 
than  our  grandparents;  the  cult  of  the 
body — bodily  beauty  and  strength  and 
'pleasure — is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
advances  we  have  made  in  the  direction 
of  what  Mr.  Hoover  calls  a  fuller  life. 
Yet  one  does  not  note  any  alarming 
excess  of  happiness,  except  among  peo- 
ple who  got  aboard  the  bull  market. 
And  if  you  say  this  is  only  the  narrow 
bigotry  of  a  writer  resident  in  New 
York,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
fact  has  come  to  Mr.  Hoover's  notice. 
"Increasing  skill  and  prosperity,"  he 
told  the  Tennesseeans  last  fall,  "has 
brought  us  more  material  comfort  and 
greater  leisure,  but  also  serious  questions 
as  to  how  we  should  use  our  leisure  time," 
This  is  only  the  leisure  of  labor-saving 
devices,  not  the  rather  appalling  leisure 
that  will  })e  ours  when  we  all  consume 
less,  work  less,  and  make  less  money. 

Well,  why  not  leave  it  to  Hoover? 
He  took  his  own  advice;  he  made  his 
money  first,  and  put  his  leisure,  tliere- 
after,  to  admirable  use.  But  Hoover, 
and  still  more  Hoover's  party,  are  tied 
up  with  quantity  prosperity.  They 
have  promised  to  maintain  it;  if  it  falls, 
they  fall;  the  Republican  name  and 
organization  would  doubtless  survive 
that  collapse,   but  not  the  present  Re- 


publican faith.  Such  leisure  as  we  have 
now  is  generally  mitigated  by  the  use  of 
the  things  we  possess;  we  drive  in  the 
car,  we  play  golf,  we  listen  to  the  radio. 
If  quantity  prosperity  bursts  like  an 
overdriven  flywheel,  there  will  still  be 
automobiles,  though  not  so  many,  and 
radios,  though  the  programs  will  be 
thinner;  even  country  clubs.  But  on 
the  whole  we  shall  have  fewer  things, 
less  money,  and  more  time;  and  we  shall 
have  to  work  out  a  way  of  life  that  is  less 
dependent  on  things  than  the  way  we 
live  now.  We  shall  have  to  be  content 
with  less  of  the  entertainment  that 
other  people  provide  us,  and  seek  re- 
sources in  ourselves. 

I  suspect  we  all  might  find  more  than 
we  think,  if  we  had  to  lock.  And  if  you 
say  it  cannot  happen,  that  the  American 
home  which  Mr.  Hoover  praises  so  highly 
will  never  be  happy  so  long  as  its  garage 
holds  a  car  of  last  year's  model,  while 
the  garage  next  door  has  a  car  of  this 
year's  model — well,  I  know  a  family  (of 
the  old  stock,  too)  that  in  the  year  1927 
bought  a  1914  model  car,  and  seemed 
to  get  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  it.  The 
thing  can  be  done  if  you  have  to  do  it, 
as  perhaps  before  long  we  shall. 

As  to  how  it  can  be  done,  and  what  it 
will  be  like  when  we  are  doing  it,  I  know 
no  more  than  anybody  else  knows  now. 
The  new  way  of  life  will  have  to  come, 
perhaps,  from  the  common  consciousness 
of  the  people,  however  much  individuals 
may  contribute  to  making  that  con- 
sciousness clear.  INIeanwhile,  those  who 
suspect  that  our  present  prosperity  costs 
more  than  it  is  worth,  and  more  than  we 
can  go  on  paying  much  longer,  might 
find  much  of  interest  in  the  writings  of  a 
couple  of  Americans  of  a  past  generation, 
who  were  painfully  out  of  step  with  what 
is  at  present  called  progress.  If  it  turns 
out  that  our  continually  accelerated 
motion  is  really  retrogress,  these  neg- 
lected prophets  may  have  something  to 
say  to  us. 

Not  impossibly,  the  leaders  of  the 
next  opposition  will  be  Walt  Whitman 
and  Henry  David  Thoreau. 


CAN  THIS  BE  LOVE? 


A    STORY 


BY  ANTHONY  GIBBS 


TO  THIS  day  I  have  never  de- 
cided whether  Richard  Bartelmy 
Rivers  was  pulUng  my  leg. 
It  is  a  temptation  which  comes  to  some 
undergraduates,  increased,  no  doubt,  by 
what,  in  all  humility,  I  can  only  re- 
gard as  a  certain  strangeness  in  mj-  ap- 
pearance. 

The  undergraduates  are  very  young — 
not  so  young  that  they  are  altogether 
innocent  of  the  difficulties  of  existence 
for  a  genus  of  beings  who  can  never  be 
quite  sure  whether  they  are  animals  or 
immortal  souls,  yet  young  enough  to 
have  a  foreshortened  perspective  of  the 
tasks  ahead.  They  are  easily  moved  to 
humor,  by  the  suggestion  of  age,  by  the 
sight  of  an  elderly  gentleman  like  myself. 
Yet  I  have  never  quite  decided  about 
Richard  Bartelmy  Rivers. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  been  a 
professor  of  insectology  at  the  University 
of  Oxford.  I  have  allowed,  perhaps, 
those  lovely  creatures,  those  delicate, 
those  exquisitely  adapted  organisms,  to 
become  too  much  the  ruling  passion  of  my 
life,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  non- 
essentials. In  matters  of  dress,  for 
example,  I  have  been  content  to  leave 
things  to  the  discretion  of  my  dear  wife. 
With  regard  to  myself  I  have  been 
careless.  Yet  I  have  sometimes  thought 
(in  silence)  that  her  taste  was  not  as  it 
should  be,  that  the  extreme  blueness  of 
my  cravat  accorded  ill  with  either  the 
pattern  of  my  trousers  or  the  dignity  of 
my  years,  that  the  velvet  of  my  jacket 
was  not  quite  so  suitable  to  the  stress  of 
modern  life  as  the  indubitable  robustness 


of  my  boots.  My  habit  of  wearing  the 
beard  in  a  fringe  under  my  chin  is  my 
own,  and  the  unfortunate  suspicion  of 
redness  I  cannot  be  held  accountable  for; 
but  I  must  admit  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
my  profession  I  have  sometimes  allowed 
the  capillary  covering  to  my  scalp  to  fall 
into  some  slight  disarray.  ...  It  was  so 
in  this  instance. 

Forgive  me  if  I  become  prolix.  I  was 
mothing.  It  is  an  occupation  which  de- 
mands a  small  lamp  for  the  attraction 
of  the  insects,  a  net  in  which  to  catch 
them,  and  no  small  display  of  agility. 
My  old  friend,  Professor  Ritchie,  told 
me  that  he  had  observed  one  or  two 
isolated  specimens  of  the  Philoxdementia 
Bis-Jenkinsonia  in  the  meadows  that 
lie  about  the  river  Cherwell,  and  to 
those  meadows  I  had  consequently  re- 
paired. I  v/ill  not  say  that  I  doubted 
the  veracity  of  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Yet  the  species  mentioned  is  a  native  of 
the  Fen  country,  and  has  seldom  been 
observed  elsewhere.  Macdonald,  I  be- 
lieve, records  its  appearance  in  West- 
moreland during  the  damp  summer  of 
1891,  and  Frith  claims  to  have  obtained 
examples  in  Wales.  Frith  was  always  a 
liar,  even  if  he  is  dead. 

It  must  have  been  ten  o'clock,  and  a 
little  light  stiU  lingered  among  the  tops 
of  the  poplars.  For  an  hour  I  had  sat, 
still  as  a  mouse,  with  my  torch  burning, 
and  my  net  ready,  and  a  tartan  rug 
about  my  shoulders  to  protect  me  from 
the  dew.  The  bells  of  Oxford  came  to 
me  pleasantly  through  the  twilight,  and 
somewhere  down  the  river  a  party  of 
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young  people  played  a  gramophone. 
I  could  hear  their  voices  when  the  still 
air  drifted  my  way.  Of  the  Philox 
there  was  no  sign. 

Presently  I  began  to  be  aware  of  a 
solitary  figure  standing  by  the  river's 
bank.  How  long  he  had  stood  there  I 
do  not  know.  He  had  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  there  some  time.  His 
head  was  hung  upon  his  chest,  as  if  in 
melancholy,  and  he  never  moved.  I 
kept  my  eye  upon  him  for  ten  minutes, 
and  still  he  never  moved.  He  seemed 
an  undergraduate.  He  was  quite  close 
to  me,  and  I  could  see  the  curly  outline 
of  his  head.  They  are  very  beautiful, 
some  of  these  young  men.  He  smoked  a 
pipe,  for  I  could  smell  that.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  grapple  with  the 
mentality  of  the  ordinary  undergradu- 
ate, but  it  did  seem  rather  extraordinary, 
this  preoccupation. 

So  I  gathered  my  rug  about  me  and 
my  torch  and  my  net,  and  approached. 
Quite  close.  Still  he  did  not  see  me. 
But  I  could  tell  now  that  he  gazed  into 
the  dark  surface  of  the  waters,  as  though 
spellbound. 

''D'you  see  anything?"  I  asked. 

He  did  not  start,  but  turned  his  face 
round  slowly  and  inspected  me  smiling. 
He  had  a  pleasant  face.  He  took  the 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  pointed  to  the 
water  with  its  stem.  "I  come  here 
sometimes,  sir,"  he  said,  "to  think  of 
Angelica  Crawford."  And  he  puckered 
his  forehead  and  looked  really  most 
serious.     I  became  quite  alarmed. 

"Oh.^"saidI. 

"You  see,"  he  added,  as  though  that 
explained  ever>i:hing,  "I'm  Richard 
Bartclmy  Rivers." 

I  suppose  I  must  have  blinked  at  him 
a  little  stupidly.  I  am  a  trifle  nearsighted. 
I  could  not  quite  catch  the  upshot  of  the 
connection.  "I  hope,  my  dear  young 
sir,  that  I'm  not  intruding.  I  thought 
perhaps — if  it  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  of 
course  I — "  and  I  prepared  to  withdraw. 

"Love!"  exclaimed  this  remarkable 
young  man,  and  laughed  as  though  he 
found  something  sardonic  in  the  thought. 


"That's  what  I  could  never  find  out. 
Listen."  He  took  my  arm  that  held  the 
net.  "This  is  where  Angelica  fell  in. 
That  is  Lady  Margaret  College  boat- 
house.  We  began  here,  but  God  knows 
whether  it  was  really  love  or  not.  You 
see,  I  rescued  her.  I  had  a  punt  round 
the  corner,  and  I  was  lying  on  the  flat  of 
my  back  reading  Robert  Bridges.  And 
Angelica — of  course  I  didn't  know  her 
name  was  Angelica  then — came  out  of 
the  L.M.H.  boathouse  and  started  piling 
things  into  a  canoe.  I  thought  then  she 
was  beautiful  and  looked  intelligent,  but 
I  never  realized  how  I  should  come  to 
feel  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Anyhow  she 
fell  in.  That  was  the  spot."  He 
indicated  the  edge  of  the  boathouse. 

"Indeed!"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on.  "Now  that 
everything  between  us  is  over,  I  don't 
mind  saying  I  believe  she  did  it  on  pur- 
pose. I  thought  so  at  the  time.  It's 
the  sort  of  thing  a  woman  would  do,  you 
know,  sir.  I  jumped  in  and  rescued  her, 
according  to  the  best  traditions  of 
British  manhood,  and  we  sat  in  our  wet 
clothes  and  talked.  She  told  me  her 
name  and  that  her  father  was  a  South 
Kensington  dentist.  And  all  the  time  I 
had  a  most  peculiar  feeling.  I'd  had  it 
once  before  and  thought  I  knew  what  it 
was.  But  I  didn't  say  anything  at  the 
time."  He  paused  and  fell  into  deep 
thought. 

"You  know,  sir,  I  don't  know  what 
purpose  all  this  impedimenta  of  yours 
serves,  but  I  imagine  you're  some  sort  of 
nature-lover.  When  I  tell  you  there 
were  larks  overhead,  and  that  the  sun 
shone  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  that  the 
midges  danced  on  the  water,  it  may  help 
you  to  understand.  And  when  I  tell  you 
she  was  beautiful  and  clever — I  found 
she  had  written  that  book  Sad  Winnow- 
ing that  I  reviewed  so  caustically  in  the 
/5z>.  For  hours  we  sat  and  talked, 
while  our  clothes  dried  on  our  bodies,  and 
we  ate  the  food  I  liad  in  my  ]-)unt  and 
drank  the  beer." 

"You  fell  in  love?"  I  suggested. 

He  shook  his  head  slowlv  and  stared 
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into  the  dark  interior  of  the  boathouse. 
"I  wish  I  knew.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  know.  I  thought  I  did,  but  I 
didn't  say  anything  because  I  wanted 
to  be  sure.  Love,  marriage — I'm  afraid 
I  take  them  seriously.  But  I  went  away 
and  for  three  days  forgot,  or  thought  I 
did."  He  turned  round  and  looked  me 
in  the  face.  "Have  you  ever  suffered 
from   indigestion,    sir?"   he   demanded. 

"Well,  upon  my  soul,  I — " 

He  interrupted  my  astonishment,  this 
very  astonishing  young  man.  "Those 
three  days  were  agony.  It's  an  extraor- 
dinary thing  how  love  seems  to  go  to 
all  the  parts  of  one's  body.  My  food 
seemed  to  get  to  about  here"  (he  made  a 
gesture  high  up  on  his  chest)  "and  no 
farther.  I  got  curious  little  beatings  in 
different  bits  of  me.  I  felt  like  death. 
This  must  be  love,  I  thought.  I  thought 
I  was  sure.  I  wish  I  had  been."  His 
pipe  had  gone  out,  and  he  lighted  it, 
with  a  flickeringflame  that  bounced  in  and 
out  of  the  bowl  of  it.  The  last  twilight 
faded  from  the  sky,  and  the  distant 
wheezing  of  the  gramophone  went  on. 

"So  on  the  fourth  day  I  told  her.  I 
called  at  Lady  Margaret's  and  asked  for 
her.  They  put  me  in  a  little  white  room, 
and  after  a  bit  she  came.  'Angelica,'  I 
said,  'Miss  Crawford,  I  didn't  want  to 
say  anything  about  it,  but  the  most 
extraordinary  things  have  been  happen- 
ing to  me,  and  the  fact  is  I  believe  I've 
fallen  in  love  with  you.'  Well,  she 
looked  at  me,  and  said,  'What  sort  of 
things?'  'Oh!'  I  told  her,  'indigestion, 
and  all  sorts  of  funny  little  twitchings.' 
Then  I  thought  of  something.  'I  sup- 
pose,' I  said,  '  you  haven't  had  anything 
of  the  same  sort?'  And  I  waited,  abso- 
lutely wilting,  for  what  she  answered. 
She  hesitated  a  long  time,  and  then  said, 
'Yes,  I  have.'"  (He  imitated  a  lady 
speaking.)  "'Then,'  I  said,  'this  must 
be  love.  I  felt  like  this  only  once  before, 
and  it  was  that  time.'  'I  suppose  it 
must,'  she  answered." 

It  was  almost  dark.  "Please  don't 
tell  me  all  this,"  I  interrupted  him, 
"unless  you  want  to." 


"  I  do  want  to.  I  find  it  comforting  to 
tell  a  stranger  who  comes  up  out  of  the 
twilight  with  a  lantern  and  a  fishing  net. 
I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  see  you 
again.     I  must  tell  someone." 

He  still  had  hold  of  my  arm  and  he 
shook  it  suddenly,  so  that  the  net  waved 
before  the  sky. 

"  We  became  engaged.  But  not  with- 
out provisos.  We  were  sensible  about  it. 
We  agreed  that  we  were  intelligent 
people.  Marriage  was  something  we 
didn't  embark  on  lightly,  don't  you 
know?  It's  extraordinary  how  alike  we 
thought.  Looking  back  on  it,  I  don't 
see  how  we  could  have  acted  other  than 
we  did.  We  agreed  to  impose  a  series  of 
tests.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
Angelica's  idea,  but  I  thought  it  so  good 
I'm  inclined  to  take  the  credit  of  it  for 
myself.  .  .  .  Why  do  these  wretched 
people  play  the  gramophone?  We  never 
did  that." 

"My  dear  young  man,  when  you've 
attained  to  the  very  great  age  of  the 
person  you're  addressing,  you'll  realize 
that  no  one  will  ever  arrive  at  an  explana- 
tion of  the  peculiar  behavior  of  youth, 
short  of  the  grave." 

"Good  for  you,  sir!  Well,  the  first 
test  we  imposed  was  that  we  mustn't  see 
each  other  for  a  month,  just  to  see  how 
we  felt  at  the  end  of  it.  We  came 
through  that  with  flying  colors.  I  never 
felt  so  ill  in  my  life.  I  couldn't  do  any 
work.  I  had  the  most  ghastly  rows 
with  my  tutor,  that  devastating  fellow 
Ritchie"  (I  made  a  mental  note  of  the 
description  for  future  reference),  "and 
my  interior  utterly  declined  to  function. 
I  might  have  swallowed  a  mugful  of 
atropine.  And  poetry!  my  hat,  what 
yards  of  poetry,  what  reams  of  ectoplas- 
mic  muck!  I  thought  I  was  in  love  all 
right.  And  as  for  Angelica,  when  we 
met  again  and  fell  on  each  other's  neck 
and  wept,  I  gathered  she  felt  pretty 
much  the  same  way.  Worse  if  any- 
thing, what  with  one  thing  and  another. 

"Then  we  agreed  to  see  each  other  for 
at  least  five  hours  every  day  for  a 
month."     He  laughed.     "  That  was  easy. 
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We  discussed  every  subject  on  earth 
and  always  came  back  to  ourselves. 
We  struggled  desperately  with  boredom 
and  couldn't  find  it.  We  were  in  love 
and  yet  not  in  love.  We  couldn't  make 
up  our  minds.  It  w^as  a  silly  situation. 
Does  this  interest  you  at  all,  sir?" 

I  determined  to  get  in  my  word.  "Do 
you  mind  in  the  slightest  whether  it  does 
or  not?"  I  asked. 

"Not  a  bit!"  he  answered  at  once. 
And  his  voice  w^ent  on  quietly  telling  me, 
with  a  strange  kind  of  tragedy  in  its 
tone.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  tragedy 
in  the  tones  of  undergraduates,  and  in  an 
absurd  way  I  resented  it.  It  was  quite 
dark  now,  and  his  voice  droned  on  a 
little  soporific  in  the  solitude.  The 
gramophone  had  gone. 

"We're  too  blasted  intelligent  these 
days.  I  should  think  one  has  to  be  a 
little  stupid  to  love  in  the  good  old  way, 
nine  parts  of  anaesthesia  to  one  of 
hypersesthesia,  love  makes  the  w^orld  go 
round  and  all  that.  What  do  you  feel, 
sir?" 

"Really   I   can't   say,"   I   protested. 

"  No—"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "  Sup- 
pose not.  Anyhow  we  had  a  third  test, 
and  got  rather  done  in  over  that  one. 
We  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  practice  up  for  married  life,  to  fix 
a  sort  of  foretaste  of  the  joys  to  come, 
just  to  see  if  we  could  stick  the  sort  of 
thing  we  might  be  let  in  for  later."  He 
gripped  my  arm  harder  and  the  net 
waved  in  the  darkness.  "It  was  a 
terrible  business.  We  thought  hard  of 
the  most  difiicult  thing  we  should  have 
to  survive.  Breakfast  together,  calling 
on  rich  aunts,  we  did  them  all.  Then 
inspiration  came  to  Angelica.  It  often 
did.  She  was  cleverer  than  I  was." 
He  paused.  "She  read  me  her  new 
novel,"  he  said  and  groaned. 

"It  was  a  frightful  novel.  If  it  had 
been  a  better  novel  I  might  have  endured 
it.  Scul  Winnoiring  was  bad  enough, 
but  I  might  have  tolerated  even  that. 
But  this  thing  was  insufferable.  Chap- 
ter seven!"  His  grip  stiffened  at  tlie 
thought.     "We  broke.     I  couldn't  face 


a  novel  a  year  for  fifty  years.  That 
was  too  much.  '  My  good  thing,'  I  said, 
'  my  Angelica,  there  is  a  limit.  As  your 
reviewer  in  the  I  sis  I'm  afraid  I  cannot 
stand  for  the  psychology  of  chapter 
seven.  No  young  woman  w^ould  behave 
like  that  in  those  circumstances.  It's 
not  consistent  with  her  character.' 

"'I  know  that,  Bartelmy,'  she  ad- 
mitted. *But  I  had  to  abandon  some 
slight  consistency  of  characterization  for 
consistency  of  plot.' 

"'It's  too  obvious,'  I  told  her.  'Any 
conscientious  reviewer  could  spot  what 
you're  doing  instantly.  It's  not  good 
Art.' 

But  all  Art  must  submit  to  a  certain 
extent  to  the  convention  of  the  Art- 
form.' 

"'That's  nonsense,'  I  told  her,  *and 
you  know  it.  All  decent  Art  rises 
superior  to  the  limitations  of  the  Art- 
form  .     Take  Pagliacci . '     So  we  argued . ' ' 

He  sighed  profoundly.  "And  in  that 
argument  our  love  was  lost.  We  hated 
to  see  it  go.  We  struggled  most  des- 
perately to  cling  to  its  remains,  but  the 
thing  fled  through  our  fingers.  Tragedy 
— oh,  tragedy!"  He  gazed  intently  at 
the  black,  oily  surface  of  the  (^herwell. 

"Put  your  torch,"  he  said,  "so  that  it 
shows  there.  No,  a  little  farther,  so  as 
to  get  in  the  edge  of  the  houseboat. 
That's  the  scheme.  We  talked  for 
hours,  for  days,  for  weeks.  We  lived 
again  through  all  the  times  we  had  had 
together,  the  fatuous  little  tests  we 
had  put  upon  ourselves,  the  sophisti- 
cated absurdity  of  our  engagement.  We 
laughed,  and  we  even  cried  a  little.  But 
we  couldn't  get  love  back.  'Can  that 
have  been  love  at  all?'  we  demanded, 
and  there  was  no  answer  from  the  sky. 

"Then  I  had  my  great  idea,  born  of 
that  little  thing  by  Yeiits.  You  know — 
'I  will  live  again  .   .   .' 

"  I  decided  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
begin  again  at  the  beginning,  to  go  right 
back  to  where  we  started,  for  me  to  park 
my  punt  just  round  that  bend,  and  for 
Angelica  to  fall  into  the  river." 

"What?"  I  exclaimed. 
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"It  was  an  absurd  idea,  but  it  was  fun. 
We  were  amused  at  the  quaintness  of  the 
conception.  AngeHca  agreed  to  do  it, 
always  provided  it  was  a  warm  day. 
And  we  thought  that  by  an  appeal  to  the 
elemental  emotions,  by  the  anguish  of 
the  wrecked,  the  noble  reassuring  shout 
of  the  rescuer,  the  bruised  femininity  of 
the  pursued,  the  straining  masculinity  of 
the  pursuer,  we  might  recapture  love,  or 
at  any  rate  discover  the  answer  to  that 
question,  'Can  this  be  love.^^' 

"We  chose  a  day  a  week  ago.  A  day 
like  this.     I  came  with  languor  and  a  limp 


volume.  I  tied  myself  to  the  roots  of  a 
tree.  It  was  very  good.  Suddenly  I 
heard  a  cry.  It  was  a  maiden  in  the 
river.  I  scrambled  to  my  feet.  I 
leaped  to  the  end  of  my  punt  and 
shaded  my  eyes  against  the  sun.  I  saw 
her  as  before.  And  I  tried  to  capture 
the  sensations  of  that  moment,  to  find 
by  searching  inwardly  whether  I  really 
wanted  to  save  this  lady  for  my  wife." 

"And  did  you?"  I  inquired. 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 
"Angelica  was  drowned,"  said  Richard 
Bartelmy  Rivers. 


SAY  THAT  HE  LOVED  OLD  SHIPS 


BY  DANIEL  WHITEHEAD  HICKY 


SAY  that  he  loved  old  ships;  write  nothing  more 
Upon  the  stone  above  his  resting  place; 
And  they  who  read  will  know  he  loved  the  roar 

Of  breakers  white  as  starlight,  shadow  lace 
Of  purple  twilights  on  a  quiet  sea, 

First  ridge  of  daybreaks  in  a  waiting  sky. 
The  wings  of  gulls  that  beat  eternally 

And  haunt  old  harbors  with  their  silver  cry. 
Speak  softly  now,  his  heart  has  earned  its  rest, 

This  heart  thai  knew  each  alien  star  by  name. 
Knew  passion  of  the  waves  against  his  breast  ^ 

When  clouds  swept  down  the  sea  and  lightning's  flame 
Tore  skies  asunder  with  swift  finger  tips; 

Write  nothing  more;  say  that  he  loved  old  ships. 


WHAT  IS  RELIGION? 

BY  HAERY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 


THE  elusiveness  of  religion  is 
puzzling  many  people.  In  their 
early  and  provincial  days  they 
may  have  been  able  to  describe  religion 
with  definiteness  and  finality:  it  was 
identical  with  their  creed  and  their 
church.  With  widening  horizons,  how- 
ever, their  dogmatism  has  dwindled. 
Religion,  they  see,  is  an  ambiguous  af- 
fair. It  includes  Christ  and  Buddha, 
Lao  Tse  and  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy.  It 
takes  in  polytheist,  monotheist,  and 
humanist.  Bishop  Manning,  Billy  Sun- 
day, Professor  Whitehead  at  Harvard, 
and  Voliva  of  Zion  City  are  all  reli- 
gious. Many,  therefore,  who  began  by 
believing  in  religion  have  first  fallen 
into  doubt  about  it,  and  now  are  not  so 
much  either  believing  or  doubting  as 
wondering  what  it  is. 

Science  has  recently  been  described  as 
the  art  of  giving  the  same  name  to  dif- 
ferent things:  by  which  is  meant  that 
considering  black  coal,  white  paper,  red 
apples,  green  leaves,  and  colorless  gaso- 
hne,  it  requires  science  to  reveal  that 
they  all  are  chiefly  carbon.  What,  then, 
shall  be  said  about  the  strange  incon- 
gruities which  comprehensively  are  called 
religion.^  Fetish-worship  in  Africa  and 
fundamentalism  in  the  United  States; 
Hindus  chanting  "Om*'  before  the 
vast  impersonal  Absolute,  and  Chris- 
tians seeking  gifts  from  a  highly  indi- 
vidualized Father;  Shinto  priests  and 
Mohammedan  mahdies;  Quakers  and 
popes;  John  Roach  Straton  and  John 
Haynes  Holmes — what  common  ele- 
ment can  make  one  thing,  religion,  of 
such  a  salmagimdi? 

WTien  the  intelligentsia  try  to  clarify 


this  situation  by  their  definitions  they 
only  confound  it  the  more.  If  anyone, 
confused  about  religion's  meaning,  wishes 
to  make  his  utter  bewilderment  more 
utter  still,  let  him  become  a  connoisseur 
in  definitions  of  religion.  ^Matthew 
Arnold  called  it  "morality  tinged  with 
emotion";  Professor  Tylor,  "a  belief 
in  Spiritual  Beings."  Professor  White- 
head describes  it  as  "what  the  individual 
does  with  his  own  solitariness";  but 
Professor  Ames  calls  it  "the  pursuit  on 
the  part  of  the  community  or  the  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  community,  of 
what  are  thought  to  be  the  highest  social 
values."  Professor  Stratton  defines  it 
as  "man's  whole  bearing  toward  what- 
ever seems  to  him  the  best  or  greatest"; 
while  Professor  Lowie  sees  its  essence  in 
the  "sense  of  something  transcending 
the  expected  or  natural,  a  sense  of  the 
Extraordinary,  Mysterious,  or  Super- 
natural." Salomon  Reinach  thinks  it 
is  "a  body  of  scruples  which  impede  the 
free  exercise  of  our  faculties";  but  Pro- 
fessor Haydon  exalts  it  as  "the  co-opera- 
tive quest  for  a  completely  satisfying 
life."  To  George  Bernard  Shaw  religion 
is  "that  which  binds  men  to  one  another 
and  irreligion  that  which  sunders"; 
while  Havelock  Ellis  writes,  "Now  and 
again  we  must  draw  a  deep  breath  of 
relief,  and  that  is  religion."  After 
which,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same 
sort,  one  moves  the  previous  question: 
^^^lat  is  religion.^ 

That  this  inquiry,  so  far  from  being 
merely  theoretical,  is  of  practical  im- 
portance, anyone  acquainted  with  the 
younger  generation  in  its  lucid  and 
serious  intervals  will  test  if  v.     You  can- 
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not  sell  them  a  foregone  conclusion  in 
religion  any  more.  They  will  not  repeat 
theological  shibboleths  or  accept  partisan 
church  loyalties,  supposing  them  to  be 
religion.  They  do  not  any  longer  be- 
lieve, to  use  one  girl's  phrase,  that  "  God 
is  a  Baptist."  They  know  too  much 
about  the  protean  exhibitions  of  religion 
in  history,  and  the  immense  and  some- 
times splendid  reaches  of  spiritual  life 
that  the  historic  Jesus  never  influenced, 
to  have  the  old  denominational  patriot- 
isms or  even  the  old  Christian  formulas 
passed  off  on  them  as  necessarily  bona 
fide  religion.  Yet  they  are  religious;  at 
least,  they  are  intensely  interested  in 
religion;  and  as  they  face  the  world's 
potpourri  of  faiths,  above  their  mingled 
belief  and  doubt  one  feels  their  increasing 
wonder  as  to  what,  after  all,  religion  is. 
This  paper  does  not  propose  further  to 
confuse  the  tangled  situation  by  another 
endeavor  to  define  religion.  Nor  shall  I 
seek,  as  so  many  have  sought,  some 
irreducible  minimum  that,  like  carbon  in 
sweet  sugar  and  in  bitter  strychnine, 
makes  one  substance  of  all  faiths  from 
Shintoism  to  Christian  Science.  What 
I  should  like  to  do  is  to  describe  the 
approach  to  religion's  meaning  which 
especially  characterizes  our  own  time 
and  which  is  bound  to  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  religious  thought 
and  life  of  our  children. 


II 

Religion  is  increasingly  dealt  with 
to-day  not  in  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
terms,  but  in  psychological  terms.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  people  mean  by 
religion,  not  first  of  all  a  true  church  or 
an  orthodox  system  of  theology,  but  a 
psychological  experience.  There,  they 
think,  lies  the  germinal  nucleus  of  the 
matter;  and  this  conviction  makes  a 
serious  difference  between  them  and 
many  historic  definers  of  religion. 

The  whole  discussion,  for  example, 
whose  bitterness  makes  a  controversial 
waste  of  so  much  so-called  Christian 
history,  as  to  which  is  the  true  church, 


seems  to  this  school  of  thought  a  poor 
expenditure  of  time  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  true  church.  All  reli- 
gious organizations,  like  all  secular  or- 
ganizations, are  approximate  endeavors 
to  meet  changing  human  needs ;  and  one 
of  the  best  things  about  them  is  that,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  they  cannot  remain 
as  they  are. 

The  envenomed  controversy  also  as 
to  which  is  the  true  theology,  which 
for  centuries  has  kept  Christianity,  in 
general,  and  Protestantism,  in  particu- 
lar, fighting  mad,  seems  largely  futile, 
not  because  the  discovery  of  the  truth 
about  God  is  unimportant,  but  because 
the  idea  that  anybody  has  so  discovered 
and  defined  God  that  he  should  contro- 
versially desire  to  enforce  his  opinion  on 
another  is  absurd.  All  theology  tenta- 
tively phrases  in  current  thought  and 
language  the  best  that,  up  to  date, 
thinkers  on  religion  have  achieved;  and 
the  most  hopeful  thing  about  any  sys- 
tem of  theology  is  that  it  will  not  last. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  in- 
differentists  about  the  church  and  skep- 
tics about  philosophy.  To  belittle  the 
organization  of  religion  will  not  do.  As 
a  bad  trellis  can  ruin  a  good  vine,  or  a 
poor  government  bedevil  a  civic  com- 
munity, so  ecclesiastical  institutions  can 
either  work  havoc  with  religion  or  give 
it  support  and  opportunity.  As  for 
doctrine,  that  always  is  important.  Let 
a  physician  get  his  doctrine  about  scarlet 
fever  right  or  he  will  bungle  his  task. 
So  in  religion  we  want  the  best  churches 
and  the  truest  thinking  we  can  get. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  practice  in  which  most 
certainly  we  do  not  believe,  and  some 
kinds  that  seem  to  us  wise,  useful,  and 
true.  But  religion  is  deeper  than  these. 
It  created  these  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
will  persist  long  after  their  present  forms 
have  passed.  Religion,  therefore,  can- 
not be  essentially  described  in  terms  of 
its  temporary  clothes,  its  churches,  and 
its  creeds.  Religion  at  its  fountain- 
head  is  an  individual,  psychological 
experience. 
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III 

Between  religion  conceived  primarily 
in  terms  of  churches  and  theologies,  and 
religion  conceived  primarily  as  a  psycho- 
logical experience,  at  least  one  distinc- 
tion is  apparent.  Churches  and  theol- 
ogies can  be  inherited;  from  generation 
to  generation  they  can  be  handed  on, 
their  doctrines  WTitten  in  books  and 
their  institutions  passed  from  the  cus- 
tody of  fathers  to  the  custody  of  sons. 
Almost  inevitably,  therefore,  churches 
and  theologies  become  in  time  objects 
which  believing  people  try  to  preserve. 
How  much  contemporary  religion  con- 
sists in  the  earnest,  sometimes  militant, 
frequently  desperate,  endeavor  to  save 
the  churches  and  their  theologies! 

When,  however,  religion  is  looked  at 
and  sought  for  primarily  as  an  individual, 
psychological  experience,  it  at  once  be- 
comes not  so  much  something  which  the 
possessor  must  save  as  something  which 
saves  him.  This  distinction  is  fundamen- 
tal. We  may  have  a  religion  toward 
which  the  preservative  attitude  prevails, 
as  though  our  supreme  concern  were  some- 
how to  save  it,  or  we  may  have  a  religion 
which  we  do  not  worry  much  about  saving, 
because  it  so  vitally  and  visibly  saves  us. 

Multitudes  of  people  to-day  are  trying 
to  preserve  the  organizat  ions  and  thought- 
forms  of  religion.  They  are  habitual 
steadiers  of  the  Ark.  Often  with  fever- 
ish militancy,  always  with  deadly  ear- 
nestness, they  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  religion  must  be  saved.  Such  an 
attitude  is  a  sure  sign  of  religion's  senil- 
ity; it  has  uniformly  preceded  the  down- 
fall of  those  historic  faiths  that  have 
grown  old  and  passed  away.  In  a  re- 
ligion's vigorous  youth,  however,  its 
devotees  are  not  anxious  about  saving 
it,  because  it  so  powerfully  saves  them. 
And  this  is  true  because  a  young  religion 
is  not  yet  a  static  church  nor  a  settled 
theology  to  be  preserved,  but  a  psycho- 
logical experience  to  be  enjoyed. 

This  difference  between  a  youthful 
and  a  senescent  faith  is  evident  in 
Christianity.     While    the    early    Chris- 


tians battled  stoutly  for  the  things  they 
believed,  their  major  stress  was  not  some- 
how to  save  their  faith,  anxiously  defend 
it,  and  see  it  through.  Their  faith 
saved  them,  defended  them,  and  saw 
them  through.  It  carried  them.  It  was 
to  them  health,  peace,  joy,  and  moral 
power.  And  whenever  men  thus  have  a 
religion  which  vitally  saves  them  they 
have  a  religion  which  they  need  not 
worry  much  about  saving. 

The  difference  to-day  between  preva- 
lent attitudes  toward  science  on  the  one 
side  and  religion  on  the  other  ought  to 
give  us  serious  pause.  Nobody  solici- 
tously is  trying  to  save  science  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  its  owti  sphere 
science  is  saving  us.  That  is  to  say,  it 
saves  us  from  taking  a  covered  wagon  to 
San  Francisco  when  we  wish  to  consult 
a  friend — we  can  use  a  telephone.  It 
saves  us  from  being  isolated  at  sea — we 
can  keep  in  touch  with  the  whole  world 
by  radio.  It  may  even  save  us  from 
bothering  about  the  sea  at  all  when  we 
go  to  Europe  through  the  air.  From 
many  a  disease,  disability,  and  fear 
science  is  positively  saving  us;  and  so 
long  as  science  can  go  on  saving  us 
scientists  need  not  worry  much  about 
saving  it.  Science  is  not  yet  primarily 
an  organization  to  be  maintained  or  a 
final  creed  to  be  preserved;  it  is  still  in 
the  creative  vigor  of  individual  venture- 
someness  and  exploration. 

Turn,  however,  to  religion!  Read  the 
books!  Listen  to  the  sermons!  Multi- 
tudes of  people  are  out  with  props  try- 
ing to  shore  up  religion.  Theology-  en- 
deavors it  with  new  arguments;  religious 
rotarians  with  new  methods  of  salesman- 
ship; practical  ecclesiastics  with  new 
policies  and  programs,  until  the  impres- 
sion widely  prevails  that  the  major 
business  of  churchmen  is  somehow  to 
keep  religion  going.  That,  however, 
was  not  the  way  Christianity  started. 
The  impression  those  first  Christians 
made  was  that  religion  kept  them  go- 
ing. What  a  pity  when  a  religion  that 
once  was  yoinig  and  saved  people  now 
becomes  old  and  has  to  be  saved! 
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The  school  of  thought,  therefore, 
which  this  paper  represents  has  no 
interest  in  the  senile  attitude  represented 
by  trying  to  save  reHgion.  The  real 
task  is  to  achieve  a  religion  that  saves 
people;  and  such  religion  must  be  pri- 
marily an  individual,  psychological  ex- 
perience. 

We  defend  rehgion  too  much.  Vital 
religion,  like  good  music,  needs  not 
defense  but  rendition.  A  wrangling 
controversy  in  support  of  religion  is 
precisely  as  if  the  members  of  an  or- 
chestra should  beat  folk  over  the  head 
with  their  violins  to  prove  that  music  is 
beautiful.  But  such  procedure  is  no 
way  to  prove  that  music  is  beautiful. 
Play  it!  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
spiritual  creativity  resident  primarily 
in  individuals. 

IV 

No  brief  paper  can  adequately  de- 
scribe the  content  of  such  a  creative 
religious  experience  as  we  have  in  mind. 
Moreover,  if  it  takes  various  folk  from 
Havelock  Ellis  to  Saint  John  to  make 
plain  what  love  is,  an\i:hing  that  one 
man  writes  about  religion  will  surely  be 
segmental.  We  may  note,  however, 
that  whenever  one  finds  people  enjoying 
a  religion  which  they  do  not  worry  about 
saving,  because  it  saves  them,  there  are 
two  aspects  to  their  experience,  one 
active,  the  other  receptive. 

The  gist  of  the  active  aspect  lies  in  a 
basic  fact:  life  faces  us  not  only  with 
things  which  give  themselves  to  us  and 
serve  our  interests  but  also  with  things 
to  which  we  must  give  ourselves  and 
which  we  must  serve.  Some  elements  in 
life  are  our  slaves.  We  harness,  bridle, 
and  drive  them.  They  are  our  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But  so  far 
is  this  from  being  the  whole  of  life,  it  is 
not  even  the  principal  part. 

In  this  scientific  age  when  we  com- 
monly command  law-abiding  forces  to 
our  practical  advantage,  we  are  tempted 
to  suppose  that  life's  glory  lies  in  the 
things  that  we  master.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  our  greatest  hours  never 


are  associated  with  the  things  that  we 
master  but  with  the  things  that  master 
us.  Let  a  man  compare  the  time  when 
he  learned  to  drive  an  automobile  and 
felt  the  thrill  of  command  over  har- 
nessed energy,  with  the  day  he  first  heard 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  and  was 
carried  out  of  himself  iDy  something 
greater  than  himself,  to  which  he  gave 
himself ! 

Whenever  anybody  thus  finds  any 
goodness,  truth,  or  beauty  concerning 
which  he  feels  not  that  it  should  give 
itself  to  him,  but  that  he  should  give 
himself  to  it  and  be  its  loyal  servant, 
that  man  has  entered  into  an  authentic 
religious  experience. 

That  this  approach  to  the  meaning  of 
religion  is  radically  different  from  the 
common  conventions  of  the  churches  is 
obvious.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  youth 
in  straits  about  his  religion.  He  has 
been  reared  in  an  inherited  faith.  It 
has  consisted  largely  of  a  regimented 
system  of  religious  opinions.  He  was 
drilled  in  them  and  consented  to  them  as 
naturally  as  he  consented  to  the  fashion 
of  his  clothes  or  the  articulation  of  his 
speech.  Now,  however,  he  has  come  to 
a  university  center.  He  is  surrounded 
by  new  ways  of  thinking  and  fresh 
methods  of  dealing  with  knowledge. 
His  religion  begins  perilously  to  disinte- 
grate. At  first  he  desperately  tries  to 
defend  it,  but  it  falls  to  pieces.  For  a 
long  while  he  cfings  to  the  shreds,  but 
now  even  these  have  gone.  He  has 
lost  his  religion. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  any 
religion  v>'hich  can  be  lost  like  that  had 
something  deeply  the  matter  with  it 
from  the  start,  and  that  the  youth 
would  better  not  worry  too  much  about 
losing  it.  TMiat  he  would  better  do  is 
to  forget,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
religion  theologically  defined  and  ec- 
clesiastically organized,  and  go  within 
himself  to  discover  what  religion  means 
as  a  psychological  experience.  T\Tiat  if 
that  youth,  having  lost  an  external  and 
inherited  religion,  should  discover  that 
he  is  himself  incurably  rehgious  and  so 
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come  through  to  a  rehgion  that  he  will 
not  need  to  defend,  beeause  it  defends 
him,  nor  laboriously  carry,  because  it 
carries  him,  no  longer  weight  to  him  but 
wings ! 

Try,  then,  saying  to  such  a  youth, 
*'Your  religion  lost!  Nothing  more  to 
live  for!"  Only  recently  a  fine  young 
fellow,  in  precisely  this  situation  that  I 
have  described,  came  swiftly  back  at 
me  when  I  spoke  to  him  like  that. 
"Nothing  to  Hve  for?"  he  said  in  effect. 
"Upon  the  contrary,  plenty  to  live  for! 
Life  is  rich  in  things  to  give  oneself  to, 
truth  to  be  discovered,  beauty  to  create, 
social  causes  to  serve,  friendship  to 
claim  one's  loyalty.  I  am  in  love  with 
life  because  there  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
voted to." 

Then  I  laughed  at  that  youth.  Lost 
his  religion!  Yet  there  at  the  center  of 
his  real  life  he  was  being  carried  out 
of  himself  by  something  greater  than 
himself  to  which  he  had  given  himself; 
and  he  did  not  recognize  that  wherever 
anyone  finds  any  worthy  thing  concern- 
ing which  he  does  not  ask  that  it  give 
itself  to  him  but  that  he  may  give  him- 
self to  it,  he  has  discovered  a  genuine 
religious  experience.  It  may  not  yet 
have  got  an  adequate  theological  formu- 
lation, it  may  need  clarification  and 
development;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
authentic  religion  and,  because  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  man,  not  a[)[)ended  to 
him  or  merely  inherited  l)y  him,  but 
spontaneously  in  him  and  an  integral 
portion  of  him,  it  is  often  more  vital  and 
morally  dynamic  than  any  convention- 
ally formulated  stuff. 

Doctor  Noguchi,  for  example,  is  our 
latest  martyr  in  science.  He  isolated 
the  germ  of  South  American  yellow  fever 
and  discovered  the  serum  that  would 
cure  it.  But  the  South  American  serum 
would  not  work  in  Africa.  Some  hidden 
diilcrentiation  eluded  the  investigators. 
So,  against  the  protests  of  his  colleagues, 
Doctor  Noguchi  went  to  the  fever  belt 
of  Africa.  It  was  his  business,  he  said, 
and  he  was  going  to  the  heart  of  it. 
There,  as  his  colleagues  feared,  he  caught 


the  disease,  lay  for  weeks  with  the  infec- 
tion, continuously  exi)erimenting  the 
while  with  his  own  blood,  until  the  end. 
He  had  found  his  loyalty  and  with  re- 
joicing self-abnegation  had  given  him- 
self to  it. 

What  Doctor  Noguchi's  formal  re- 
ligion was,  if  any,  I  do  not  know.  But 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  a  life  which 
thus  had  discovered  its  true  meaning 
in  self-committal  to  the  more-than-self 
was  in  so  far  genuinely  religious. 

This  ap})roach  to  the  meaning  of  re- 
ligion is  characteristic  of  many  schools 
of  thought  to-day.  Some  put  the  matter 
one  way,  some  another,  but  the  diversity 
of  expression  only  emphasizes  the  unity 
of  intent. 

Some  say  that  the  essence  of  religion  is 
the  sense  of  sacredness.  Even  the  most 
carnal  and  insensitive  mind  must  some- 
time have  proved  its  human  quality  l)y 
feeling  the  presence  of  something  sacred 
that  ought  not  to  be  desecrated.  Those 
things  in  human  history  of  which  the 
race  has  most  reason  to  be  proud  spring 
from  this  sense  of  sacredness  at  its  best. 
Truth  for  the  scientist  is  sacred — to 
violate  it  is  the  uni)ardonable  sin. 
Beauty  to  the  artist  is  sacred — to  wrong 
it  is  blasphemy.  The  rights  of  person- 
ality are  to  the  man  of  moral  insight 
sacred,  and  our  economic  ex})loitations 
are  sacrilege.  Why  should  man  have 
emerged  into  this  strange,  compelling 
sense  of  the  "holy,"  possessing  rights 
over  us  so  imperative  that  at  our  best 
we  find  our  glory  in  serving  it  to  the 
death?  Huxley,  the  agnostic,  flailed 
conventional  religion  but  provided  no 
substitute.  Now  his  grandson,  also  emi- 
nent in  science,  rediscovers  religion. 
"It  is  a  way  of  life,"  he  says,  "which 
follows  necessarily  from  a  man  holding 
certain  things  in  reverence,  from  his 
feeling  and  believing  tlieni  to  be  sacred." 

This,  however,  is  only  to  put  into 
other  words  what  we  have  just  been 
saying.  The  sacred  elements  in  life  are 
those  concerning  which  we  feel,  not  so 
much  that  they  belong  to  us  as  that  we 
belong    to    them.     They    are    not    our 
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servants,  but  we  theirs.  They  have  a 
ri^ht  to  our  utter  loyijlly,  and  we  find 
life's  true  meaning  in  giving  it. 

Others  say  tliat  the  essence  of  reh'gion 
is  worship.  We  truly  live,  they  insist, 
not  by  virtue  of  those  things  that  are  be- 
neath us  but  by  virtue  of  those  tilings 
that  are  above  us.  Our  appreciations, 
admirations,  and  worships  Hbenite  life 
and  give  it  worth.  We  sj)iritually  are 
freed,  not  by  what  we  enslave  and  use, 
but  by  what  we  adore.  Therefore,  the 
practical  mastery  over  nature's  law- 
abiding  forces,  which  science  confers, 
never  can  solve  our  human  problem  in 
its  depths.  Not  what  we  command  but 
what  commands  us  determines  destiny. 
The  things  we  look  down  upon  and 
merely  utilize  are  less  influential  than 
the  things  we  look  up  to  and  adore. 

Religion  so  considered  is  essentially 
worship,  and  many  a  modern  mind  is 
rediscovering  this  central  meaning  of  the 
worshiper's  attitude.  "Worship  is  the 
only  possible  way,"  says  Professor 
Wieman,  "to  form  those  most  subtle  and 
complex  habits  of  the  heart  and  mind 
which  organize  and  mobilize  the  total 
personality  .  .  .  there  is  no  other  form  of 
human  endeavor  by  which  so  much  can 
be  accomplished."  This  approjich  to 
religion  obviously  agrees  with  wliat  we 
have  been  saying,  that  religion  is  essen- 
tially the  release  of  life  throngh  its  com- 
mittal to  the  highest  that  we  know. 

Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  used  to 
express  this  truth  in  terms  of  loyalty. 
That  to  him  was  the  center  and  soul  of 
religion.  Whoever  finds  his  loyalty, 
so  that  life  means  not  grasping  what 
the  self  can  get  but  giving  to  some 
worthy  end  what  the  self  can  expend,  has 
found  an  authentic  religious  experience. 

Such  in  our  day  is  tlie  characteristic 
approach  to  religion's  meaning.  It  is 
primarily  concerned  not  with  formal 
creed  and  church  but  with  inner  expe- 
rience. It  should  go  without  saying  that 
from  such  individual  experience  of  devo- 
tion to  spiritual  values  comes  the  most 
sustained,  tireless,  and  dependable  serv- 
ice for  social  causes  that  the  v/orld  knows. 


Alongside  this  attitude  of  active  self- 
committal,  a  receptive  aspect  is  always 
[)resent  in  a  vitiiJly  snving  faith.  Inward 
conununion  from  wlticli  come  pe;ice  and 
[)ower  is  characteristic  of  gcMininc^  rc;- 
ligion.  No  one  who  has  followed  the 
work  of  religious  psychology  from  Wil- 
liam James  to  Starbuck  and  Coe  will 
doubt  the  reality  of  such  experiences. 
They  are  not  maUers  of  failh  biiL  of  fac;t. 
They  do  actually  oc!Cur.  Phenomena 
such  as  convcM'sion,  transformation  of 
character,  and  integration  of  f)ersonality 
through  prayer  can  be  studied  objec- 
tively; and  while  some  may  think  it 
possible  to  explain  them  on  non-religious 
grouruls  no  one  thinks  it  possible  to 
exj)lain  them  away. 

Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  the  unconven- 
tional religion  of  our  day  that  has  broken 
free  from  the  orthodox  churches  is 
motived  mainly  by  a  desire  to  recover 
religion  as  a  resource  of  power,  health, 
peace,  and  vitality  in  daily  life.  The 
explanation  of  the  rise  of  cults  Hke 
Christian  Science  and  New  Thought  is 
obvious.  While  the  old-line  churches 
were  largely  concerning  themselves  with 
dogma,  ritual,  and  organization,  multi- 
tudes of  folk  were  starving  for  available 
spiritual  power  with  which  to  live. 
These  cults  arose  to  meet  this  need;  and 
with  all  tlieir  mistaken  attitudes  toward 
scientific  medicine,  and  their  meta- 
physics, that  to  some  of  us  is  quite  in- 
credi!)le,  they  have  genuinely  served 
millions  of  people  by  translating  religion 
into  terms  of  power  available  for  daily 
use. 

The  preachers  would  better  spare  the 
breath  they  use  in  assailing  such  cults. 
Wliat  the  Irishman  said  about  the  So- 
cialists— "The  only  way  to  beat  them 
is  to  beat  them  to  it" — can  be  said 
also  of  these  vitalistic  movements  in 
religion. 

Indeed,  here  lies  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  many  youths  to-day,  weaned 
away  from  orthodox  religion,  if  ever  they 
were  suckled  on  it,  still  know  that  religion 
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itself  is  real.  A  typical  young  woman 
from  the  university,  reared  out  of  touch 
with  organized  Christianity  and  un- 
trained in  dogmatic  faith,  sought  mem- 
bership in  the  church.  I  wondered 
what  the  religion  of  this  highly  intelli- 
gent and  unconventional  young  person 
was  like,  and  was  interested  to  discover 
that  it  consisted  almost  exclusively  in 
the  practice  of  aflSi-mative  prayer.  That 
is,  prayer  did  not  mean  to  her  reminding 
an  individual  called  God  to  do  something 
he  had  forgotten  or  urging  him  to  bestow 
a  blessing  that  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  been  good  enough  to  give.  Prayer 
meant  fulfilling  inward  conditions  of 
attitude  and  receptivity  and  getting 
appropriate  results  in  heightened  in- 
sight, stability,  peace,  and  self-control. 
Prayer  w^as  not  magic,  but  the  meeting 
of  real  conditions  in  a  law-abiding, 
spiritual  world  and  getting  real  results. 

When  religion  means  such  commerce 
of  the  spirit  it  becomes  as  indispensable 
as  food  and  drink.  It  is  the  vital  center 
from  which  life's  energies  proceed.  The 
possessor  of  this  secret  does  not  live  from 
the  teeth  out,  but  taps  resources  of 
power  that  seem  at  least,  as  William 
James  put  it,  to  come  up  througli  the 
subconscious  into  consciousness  from 
origins  tliat  are  cosmic  and  not  merely 
individual. 

Such  an  experience  secures  power  for 
daily  living  not  by  struggling  after  it  but 
by  inwardly  releasing  it.  So  driving  a 
horse  may  be  hard  work,  driving  a 
spirited  team  very  strenuous  indeed,  and 
handling  a  tally-ho  and  six  an  absorbing 
expenditure  of  encvfsy.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  small  room  near  Niagara  Falls 
where  a  man  sits  quietly,  speaks  quietly, 
and  at  times  walks  quietly  from  dial 
to  dial,  and  he  is  controlling  five  hun- 
dred thousand  horse-power.  When  one 
knows  how  to  do  it,  it  is  easier  to  release 
five  hundred  thousand  horse-power  than 
it  is  to  drive  one  horse.  Such  is  the 
secret  of  the  spiritual  adepts.  They 
have  achieved,  not  by  the  method  of 
hard  driving,  but  by  the  release  of  in- 
terior power  adequate  for  life. 


This  experience  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  religion.  It  substitutes  confidence 
for  fear,  a  sense  of  security  for  a  life 
lived  oh  the  ragged  edge;  it  takes  people 
who  thought  they  had  to  lift  twenty 
pounds  with  only  strength  enough  to 
lift  ten,  and  transforms  them  into  people 
who  tackle  life  as  a  ten-pound  load  with 
strength  to  handle  twentj^  It  inevi- 
tably affects  health.  Said  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  psychologists  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  "For  complete  psycho- 
logical health  mankind  requires,  either 
a  religion  or  some  substitute  for  religion 
which  has  not  yet  been  discovered." 
Certainly  this  experience  makes  a  dif- 
ference to  the  integration  of  personality, 
to  the  moral  drive  of  character,  and  to 
the  radiance,  tranquillity,  hopefulness, 
and  power  with  which  men  live. 

VI 

Take  such  a  truncated  description  of 
personal  religion  for  what  it  is  worth! 
Let  it  stand  as  merely  an  indication  of 
the  major  fact  that  multiplying  numbers 
of  people,  when  they  think  of  religion, 
mean  not  a  church,  nor  a  system  of 
theology,  but  a  saving  experience  of 
inner  spiritual  devotion  and  daily  spir- 
itual power! 

If  now  the  reader  is  impressed  by  the 
vagueness  of  all  this,  its  disembodied 
churchlessness  and  its  intellectual  va- 
cuity, lacking  often  the  bones  of  idea 
and,  therefore,  likely  to  go  flabby  and 
impotent,  he  doubtless  is  right.  To  try 
to  have  "experience,"  like  a  homeless 
waif,  abstracted  from  intellectual  setting 
and  unincorporated  in  a  social  group,  is 
to  endeavor  the  impossible. 

That,  however,  is  the  very  nub  of  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  problem  as 
the  school  of  thought  from  which  this 
paper  comes  apprehends  it.  Tlie  present 
cliurches  and  the  ])resent  theologies 
have  too  little  to.  do  with  this  saving 
experience  of  genuine  spiritual  devotion 
and  daily  spiritual  power.  Upon  the 
contrary,  a  great  deal  of  this  vital  re- 
ligious experience  has  already  Hed  from 
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the  churches  and  shaken  off  the  dust  of 
orthodoxy  in  order  to  get  air  to  breathe 
and  room  to  move  about  in.  What 
have  the  differences  between  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episco- 
pahans  to  do  with  such  an  experience  of 
TeHgion  as  we  have  been  describing? 
Moreover,  when  the  modern  mind  hears 
the  creeds  upon  which  many  of  the 
churches  still  insist,  with  all  the  corolla- 
ries brought  out  by  controversy  and 
urged  as  indispensables  of  religious 
truth — old  cosmologies,  doctrines  of 
Biblical  infallibility,  miracles  like  virgin 
birth  or  physical  resurrection — the  reac- 
tion is  not  simply  incredulity,  although 
incredulity  is  undoubtedly  emphatic — 
but  wonder  as  to  what  such  things  have 
to  do  with  religion. 

As  things  are  now,  we  cannot  gather 
an  ecumenical  conference  of  Christians 
on  church  union  without  having  three 
questions  at  once  walk  up  stage  as  ma- 
jor matters  of  concern:  the  correct  defi- 
nition of  the  sacraments,  the  correct 
phrasing  of  ancient  dogmas,  the  correct 
understanding  of  apostolic  succession — 
before  all  of  which  an  increasing  number 
of  religious  people  stand  marveling  that 
such  things  are  supposed  to  be  of  interest 
to  religion. 

What  we  are  driving  at,  therefore,  is 
not  what  one  writer  scornfully  calls 
"gossamer  platitudes  about  the  distinc- 
tion between  dogma  and  experience." 
We  are  insisting,  rather,  that  the  sort 
of  dogma  now  enjoying  ecclesiastical 
ascendency  has  no  vital  relation  with  the 
best  spiritual  life  of  our  time,  and  that 
the  sort  of  churches  now  existent  are  often 
stifling  the  life  out  of  real  religion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  deeply 
interested  in  theology.  So  far  from 
thinking,  for  example,  that  humanism 
is  right  in  supposing  that  religion,  being 
basically  a  psychological  experience,  can 
get  on  without  God,  many  of  us  are 
vigorous  contenders  for  the  opposite. 
Moreover,  we  find  God  very  near  at 
hand  and  visibly  operative.  Consider 
the  experience,  whose  individual  aspects 
we  have  been  discussing — a  life  carried 


out  of  itself  by  something  greater  than 
itself,  to  which  it  gives  itself.  That 
experience  is  not  merely  individual;  it  is 
racial.  Something  greater  than  human- 
ity has  laid  hold  upon  humanity. 

Richard  Wagner  wrote  once  to  a 
friend,  "If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a 
will  capable  of  overruling  the  necessity 
of  one's  own  being,  I  should  assuredly 
will  not  to  be  an  artist  any  longer.  .  .  . 
Unhappily,  though,  there  is  no  way  of 
escape  for  me,  and  anything  I  could  do 
to  flee  from  art  would  be  more  artificial 
than  art  itseff."  Here  was  a  man  com- 
mitted in  spite  of  himself  to  something 
greater  than  himself,  which  commanded 
him  as  the  necessity  of  his  own  being. 
That  same  thing  has  been  true  of 
humanity  as  a  whole. 

From  our  apelike  progenitors  in  the 
forest  we  have  come  to  our  modern  era 
of  international  hopes  and,  as  the  stars 
count  time,  we  have  done  it  in  a  few 
ticks  of  the  astral  clock.  To  say  that 
we  did  it  of  ourselves  is  nonsense.  It 
was  the  necessity  of  our  being,  as  art  was 
the  necessity  of  Wagner's.  Something 
in  the  marrow  of  the  cosmic  life  from 
which  we  came  laid  this  necessity  upon 
us.  We  have  been  under  a  drastic  mas- 
tery greater  than  our  own.  Looked  at 
in  the  large,  man,  with  his  stupidities, 
his  cruelties,  his  wanton  frivolities  and 
wars,  appears  across  the  ages  desperately 
struggling  to  escape  from  an  imperious 
necessity  which  will  not  let  him  go. 
That  necessity  has  lifted  us  up  from  the 
ape-man  to  the  present  day,  although  no 
ape-man  ever  dreamed  of  planning  such 
a  consequence.  It  has  swung  us  up  the 
long  spiral  of  human  ascent,  bringing  us 
ever  back  to  old  problems,  but  forcing  us 
to  face  them  upon  higher  levels,  and 
driving  us  out,  whether  we  would  or  not, 
to  larger  co-operations  and  more  inclu- 
sive human  fellowships.  At  times  one 
can  fairly  see  man  digging  in  his  heels 
as  though  resolutely  refusing  to  go  on. 
Something  stronger  than  humanity — call 
it  what  you  will,  necessity,  fate,  God — 
has  laid  hold  on  humanity  and  will  not 
loose  its  grasp. 
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To  be  sure,  even  the  leaders  of  the  race 
Iiave  often  been  tempted  to  discourage- 
ment. Man  has  given  them  hemlock  to 
drink,  crucified  them,  burned  them  at 
the  stake.  But  always  the  falling  torch 
has  been  caught  by  another  hand,  and 
somehow  the  light  has  gone  on.  Wagner 
in  the  relentless  grip  of  his  art  did  not 
more  truly  face  the  necessity  of  his  own 
being  than  humanity  as  a  whole  has 
faced  it. 

Moreover,  having  with  infinite  cost 
come  so  far  from  the  Neanderthal  man 
to  modern  society,  from  stone-age  huts 
to  Chartres  Cathedral,  from  primitive 
tom-toms  to  Beethoven,  from  the  savage 
right  of  tooth  and  claw  to  the  outlawry 
of  war,  we  know  well  that,  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  we  must  keep  on  going. 
No  more  than  Wagner  can  we  "will  not 
to  be  an  artist  any  longer."  Something 
stronger  than  mankind  has  laid  hold 
upon  mankind. 

Squirm  and  twist  as  we  will,  we  cannot 
be  rid  of  this  experiential  fact  which,  of 
old,  theologians  phrased  as  the  sover- 
eignty of  God,  and  which  a  poet  like 
Francis  Thompson  calls  the  Hound  of 
Heaven. 

The  materialists  in  all  their  various 
degrees  and  kinds  are  forced  to  attempt 
the  explanation  of  this  fact  as  due  to  the 
fortuitous  organization  of  matter.  But 
that,  as  an  explanation,  means  nothing. 
For  matter,  to  which  has  thus  been 
ascribed  the  potency  to  become  love  and 
beauty,  truth  and  honor,  creative  science 
and  humiiii  })r()therhoo(l,  is  no  longer 
matter  at  all  but  something  else.  x\ll 
materialism  labors  under  this  fatal  dis- 
a})ihty,  that  in  order  to  get  the  actual 
human  world  explained  as  a  material 
creation,  it  must  endow  matter  with 
such  potencies  as  make  it  no  longer  mat- 
ter but  a  spiritual  force  gifted  with  the 
attributes  of  (iod. 

If,  then,  materialism  cannot  even  bo 
materialistic  without  conferring  on  mat- 
ter sj)iritual  powers  necessary  to  do  what 
actually  has  been  done,  we  need  not  be 
hesitant  about  using  the  word  God.  In- 
deed,   it    is    precisely    this    factual    and 


realistic  approach  to  the  idea  of  God 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  time.  Less 
and  less  do  we  want  a  God  who  is  merely 
a  matter  of  faith.  More  and  more  we 
w^ant  a  God  who  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

Of  this  demand  in  present-day  theol- 
ogy, men  like  Professor  Wliitehead  of 
Harvard  and  Professor  Wieman  of  Chi- 
cago are  typical.  Wieman,  in  particu- 
lar, is  w^eary  of  the  conventional  God  of 
"sugar  and  spice  and  all  things  nice." 
He  understands,  as  any  psychologist 
must,  that  the  too  comfortable  God  of 
our  saccharine  hymns  is  not  real  but  a 
"defense  mechanism"  by  which  weak 
souls  w^ard  off  disturbing  contacts  with 
this  vast  and  often  ruthless  universe. 
But  thus  to  perceive  the  falseness  and 
futility  of  current  ideas  of  God  is  not  to 
have  done  with  God.  As  one  of  our 
most  radical  college  presidents  has  lately 
put  it,  the  w^ord  "atheism"  has  passed 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  intelligent, 
and  the  real  question  now  is.  How  shall 
we  frame  a  true  concept  of  God.^ 

Such  a  concept  must  indubitably  stop, 
as  David  Starr  Jordan  says  about  sci- 
ence, "where  the  facts  stop,  or  there- 
abouts." But  if  this  narrows  its  bound- 
aries it  also  increases  its  reality.  There 
is  a  Creative  Factor  in  this  universe 
favorable  to  personality,  or  else  per- 
sonality never  would  have  arrived.  A 
Cosmic  Power  is  operative  here,  propi- 
tious to  enlarging  truth,  creative  beauty, 
and  expanding  goodness,  or  else  they 
never  would  have  existed.  If  by  the 
term  God  one  means  this,  then  one  does 
most  certainly  mean  something  real  and 
efficient  in  this  universe  whereof  the 
picture-thinking  of  our  religious  sym- 
bolism is  only  the  partial  representative. 

Some  such  confidence  in  God  as  this, 
to-day  as  always,  is  characteristic  of 
religion.  From  Lotze  and  HiifFdiug  on, 
the  interpretation  of  religion  as  faith  in 
the  conservation  of  life's  spiritual  values 
has  been  powerfully  influential.  Indeed, 
this  would  better  be  inchulcd  in  our 
descrii)tion  of  religion  as  a  j)sychologi- 
cal  experience.  That  experience  begins 
with  devotion  to  spiritual  values:  it  goes 
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on  to  confidence  in  their  Conserver;  it 
issues  in  such  communion  with  him  as 
brings  peace  and  power. 

VII 

One  immediate  effect  of  such  an  ap- 
proach to  rehgious  experience  as  we  have 
been  describing  is  to  make  its  possessor 
sympathetic  and  tolerant.  Within  the 
framework  of  many  creeds  and  rituals 
the  inner  realities  of  this  experience 
thrive  and  grow;  and  one  who  cares 
primarily  about  the  reality  is  generous 
toward  its  diverse  and  often  incon- 
gruous settings.  In  a  Buddhist  temple  I 
have  heard  a  Japanese  peasant  praying 
with  passionate  devotion  to  Amida;  in  a 
Mohammedan  mosque  I  have  worshipped 
with  a  vast  throng  who  bowed  toward 
Mecca;  at  Assisi  I  have  knelt  long  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Francis;  and  in  more  than 
one  Protestant  church,  with  sermons  and 
hymns  representing  ways  of  thinking  al- 
most as  strange  to  me  as  the  worship  of 
the  Aztecs,  I  have  found  God.  The  very 
fact  that  one  cares  most  about  genuine 
devotion  to  moral  values,  confidence  in 
their  Conserver,  and  personal  commun- 
ion that  brings  peace  and  power,  makes 
one  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  these 
factors  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  gen- 
erous toward  all  environments  that  may 
contain  them. 

On  shipboard  we  say  "eight  bells,"  on 
land,  *' twelve  o'clock";  but  if  a  man  is 
interested  in  the  essential  matter  he  will 
not  feel  quarrelsome  about  the  difference 
in  terminology.  So  the  approach  to 
religion  as  a  psychological  experience 
undercuts  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
diversities  and  makes  its  possessor  at 
home  in  many  religious  settings  from 
which  otherwise  his  opinions  would 
banish  him. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  true  possessor 
of  this  approach  will  be  irenic  and  tol- 
erant, he  cannot  be  blind  to  the  revolu- 
tion that  is  involved  in  his  major  em- 
phasis. For  when  one  thinks  of  the 
present  churches,  the  lines  along  which 
they  are  divided,   and  the  theological 


doctrines  on  which  many  of  them  still 
insist,  it  is  clear  that  our  existent  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  are  in  their  effect 
largely  alien  to,  and  sometimes  antago- 
nistic to,  this  inner  meaning  of  religion. 
They  are  insisting  on  things  that  do  not 
matter  to  it.  Their  major  emphases, 
controversies,  rituals,  and  customs  often 
draw  attention  away  from  it  until  one  is 
not  surprised  to  find  some  of  the  best 
religion  of  our  time  leaving  the  churches 
altogether  and  regarding  them  as  hostile 
rather  than  friendly  toward  vital,  spir- 
itu  il  life.  Homiletical  assault  upon  this 
attitude  will  do  no  good.  This  attitude 
has  too  much  solid  ground  beneath  it. 

I  expect  no  sudden  revolution — his- 
tory does  not  usually  turn  sharp  comers. 
Dogmatic  authoritativeness  meets  the 
need  of  confiding  and  unadventurous 
human  nature  too  well  to  peter  out  soon. 
Denominationalism,  although  lacking  a 
leg  to  stand  on  so  far  as  common  sense  or 
serious  care  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
concerned,  has  too  many  strong  loyalties 
associated  with  it  to  topple  speedily. 
But  if  religion  essentially  is  what  we  have 
said,  then  it  cannot  permanently  be 
encumbered  with  the  irrelevant  sec- 
tarianism and  antagonistic  world-views 
in  many  of  our  contemporary  churches. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  us,  so  far  from 
deserting  the  churches,  are  redoubled  in 
our  devotion,  like  citizens  who  choose 
diflSculi  days  as  the  time  when  it  most  is 
necessary  not  to  despair  of  the  republic. 
We  will  not  reduce  ourselves  to  any 
denomination's  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator; we  will  not  put  our  necks  into  the 
yoke  of  any  oflacial  creed;  we  will  try  to 
see  straight  and  say  honestly  what  we 
see.  To  call  young  men  of  this  spirit  to 
the  ministry,  as  though  to  be  a  Christian 
preacher  meant  not  to  enter  a  conven- 
tional profession  but  to  undertake  an 
adventurous  prophethood,  is  the  great 
desideratum.  The  need  of  the  churches 
is  leadership. 

The  tragedy  of  American  religion 
to-day  is  that  multitudes,  hungry  amid 
the  conventionalities  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  are  wandering  homeless,  like  Kip- 
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ling's  cat  '*by  his  wild  lone."  Wanting 
religion  as  a  saving  experience,  one  sees 
them  on  all  sides  getting  help  by  nibbles, 
lacking  intellectual  articulation  for  their 
thought  or  any  sense  of  human  com- 
panionship in  seeking  what  they  desire. 
They  w\ant  spiritual  homes  to  which  they 
can  belong.  They  want  intellectual 
justification  for  a  sustaining  faith.  And 
up  through  all  this  uncertain  welter 
come  at  times  sure  signs  of  bona 
fide  religion — folk  within  the  churches 
and  without  them  who  know  what 
is  meant  by  genuine  spiritual  devo- 
tion, confidence  in  the  Conserver  of 
life's   spiritual   values,  and  communion 


with  him  that  brings  peace  and  power. 

The  one  thing  that  backward,  sec- 
tarian, and  obscurantist  churches  need 
most  to  fear  is  such  religion.  They  need 
not  in  the  least  fear  the  attacks  of  the 
irreligious.  Religion  can  whip  irreligion 
on  any  field  at  any  time.  But  from  the 
days  of  Buddha  in  India  and  Christ  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  an  aged  and  de- 
crepit religion  clinging  to  its  crutches  has 
always  needed  to  fear  a  youthful  move- 
ment of  the  spirit,  a  vigorous  and  spon- 
taneous emergence  of  religious  experi- 
ence in  its  essential  meanings. 

The  only  thing  that  ever  yet  has  been 
able  to  reform  religion  is  religion. 


THE  ISLAND 

BY  ELIZABETH  HOLLISTER  FROST 

GOD  was  an  artisan 
WorJcing  aicay. 
Eager  his  fingers  werey 
Covered  vnth  clay. 

Making  a  world 

Out  of  ice  and  desire. 
Agony,  innocence. 

Secrecy,  fire. 

God  snapped  his  fingers. 

Caked  with  all  these, 
Down  fell  a  particle 

On  the  high  seas. 


Island  so  rasualhj 
Through  ether  hurled. 

Flecked  from  God's  weariness. 
Dust  of  the  world! 


SOCIETY,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 

BY  MARY  BORDEN 


THE  word  "Society,"  the  single 
word,  unaccompanied  by  an  article 
or  qualified  by  an  adjective,  not 
a  society  of  some  sort  of  crank  or  the 
society  of  an  intimate  friend,  or  good, 
bad,  or  polite  society,  but  simply 
society  with  a  capital  S,  and  meaning 
roughly  the  world  of  fashion,  has  be- 
come almost  exclusively  an  American 
term.  One  seldom  hears  it  in  England. 
In  England,  people  occasionally  men- 
tion an  undefined  yet  absolutely  definite 
thing  called  good  society  which  people 
do  or  do  not  belong  to,  and  they  speak 
of  this  or  that  set,  and  call  someone  "an 
awful  outsider  "  or  "  a  frightful  bounder," 
but  the  life  of  the  great  world  is  not  re- 
ferred to  as  "society,"  partly  because  it 
is  not  centered  in  a  town  where  street 
lamps  and  the  lighted  doors  of  restau- 
rants give  the  man  or  woman  in  the  street 
the  chance  to  gape  and  gossip,  but  goes 
on  mostly  in  the  country,  behind  park 
gates,  and  is  hidden  from  view  by  hedges, 
glades  of  oak,  beech  or  ash,  paddocks 
and  stables,  and  a  drifting  mist  of  rain. 
Everything  that  really  matters  in  Eng- 
land is  shrouded  and  misty  and  pursues 
its  course  without  noise  or  fuss.  Not  Lon- 
don, but  the  big  country  house,  or  the 
pack  of  foxhounds,  or  the  race  meeting  is 
the  social  center  of  England.  There  are 
hundreds  of  centers,  not  one;  and  the 
good  society  of  England  is  based  on 
county  society.  But  again  the  phrase  is 
not  used.  The  word  county  is  enough. 
The  word  society  doesn't  figure.  It  is 
almost  as  if  there  was  something  slightly 
vulgar  about  it.  Those  who  are  in  it 
take  it  for  granted;  those  who  are  not, 
don't  talk  about  getting  into  it.     For  the 


social  system  of  England  is  more  like  a 
mountain  than  a  ladder,  and  to  be  taken 
up  by  a  smart  set  in  London  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  being  accepted  by 
England  as  a  gentleman. 

The  world  of  fashion  and  good  society 
are  not  synonymous  in  England.  No 
one  takes  London's  social  life  seriously. 
Socially,  one  may  say,  London  has  no 
society  of  its  own.  It  is  too  big,  too  hu- 
man, too  good-humored  and  slovenly  and 
generous.  But  people  use  it,  the  grand 
people,  as  a  meeting  ground.  They 
come  up  to  town  for  six  weeks  or  a  month, 
or  a  couple  of  nights,  to  attend  com- 
mittee meetings  and  board  meetings  or 
debates  in  Parliament,  to  go  to  a  play,  or 
attend  a  function  or  give  one,  to  bring  a 
girl  out  and  take  her  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  have  the  children's  teeth 
seen  to,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  they  have  a 
house  in  town,  perhaps  not.  The  house 
in  town,  in  any  case,  is  merely  a  con- 
venience. One  of  its  chief  attractions  is 
that  it  is  easy  to  get  away  from,  to  Ascot 
or  Epsom,  to  Raneiagh  or  Hurlingham, 
or  home  again  from  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day. However  that  may  be,  for  a  couple 
of  months  in  the  summer  the  sublimely 
inconsistent  English  County  pours  into 
London,  leaves  its  gardens  in  full  glorious 
bloom,  puts  geraniums  in  the  window 
boxes  of  Mayfair,  and  lends  its  presence 
to  the  town,  filling  Bond  Street  with 
flowered  chiffon  frocks,  parasols,  and 
garden  hats;  and  big  grimy  indifferent 
London  partakes  for  a  moment  of  the 
glamour  of  the  country  and  is  touched 
with  magic.  The  Quality  in  frivolous 
mood  gives  London  every  year  an  ele- 
gant appearance. 
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It  tiikos,  roughly,  fifty  years,  or  three 
genenitioiis,  for  a  family  of  intelligent 
and  determined  outsiders  to  elinil)  up 
the  Knglish  mountainside  as  far  as  that 
high  plali^au  ^\  here  leisured  folk  securely 
rooted  in  rustic  class-])rejudi(»o  stand 
aloof  above  tlie  smoky  valley  of  the  in- 
dustrial world.  It  is  a  ^low  ])roc(^ss  in 
rhigland,  this  climhing,  yt^l  not  so  slow 
as  some  would  like  ti)  believe.  There 
are  })eople  scattered  all  over  lo\ely 
Kngland  who  would  turn  pale  with 
horror  at  the  id(\i  that  a  county  family 
or  a  gentleman's  house  could  he  huilt  in 
thrtH'  generations.  Ne\ertheless,  if  one 
has  the  aptitude,  and  is  siM'ions  about  it, 
it  can  be  done.  indeed,  one  can  walch 
the  process.      It  is  going  on  all  the  time. 

One  can  observe  the  three  gencM-ations 
li\  uig  out  their  lives  simultaneously  on 
ti\e  three  levels,  :-:ometimes  all  under  the 
sanu'  roof.  It  isn't,  a  case  of  buying 
family  |)orli*aits  or  a  Rolls  and  clothes 
from  Paris.  ("lotlu\s  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  all  nnich  more  drastic. 
It  is  acase  of  upr(K)t ing  and  t  ransplant  ing, 
geographically,  of  moving  in  fact  into 
the  country.  The  workman's  cottage 
gives  wa\  to  the  big  house  on  the  out- 
skirls  of  the  town.  It  is  here  that  the 
old  iK'Ople  stick,  with  a  \  i(>w  of  the  fam- 
ily's factory  chinmeys  from  the  windows. 
They  are  rather  lost,  the  old  ])eopK\  in 
the  i)ig  house.  They  are  shy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ])utl(T  and  the  footman  and 
very  lonely.  They  have  no  friends,  and 
scrrctly  long  for  the  old  day>,  when  they 
had  high  tea  in  the  collage  kitchen;  and 
because  she  has  nothing  to  do,  the  old 
lady  trots  timidly  round  the  rooms  up- 
stairs  afttr  tlu^  com|H'tent  housenuuds 
with  a  du>tcr  in  \\vr  hand.  Not  so  the 
young  married  couple.  The  son  divides 
his  time  between  the  factory  and  the 
hunting  field,  lie  j>lays  bridge  and 
dines  out  in  a  diimer  jacket  and  goes  to 
hunt  balls,  lie  has  married  a  sporting 
girl  from  some  other  |)art  of  the  country 
and  is  di'termine<l,  oiuv  the  old  jn'ople 
are  gone,  to  move  away  from  the  sight  of 
those  chinmeys.  Perhaps  he  dtHsn't 
wait.      It  is  im]H>rtaut  to  get  away  from 


streets  and  trams  before  one's  cliildren 
are  out  of  the  mirsery.  He  gets  himself 
a  hunting  box  or  a  farm  in  a  good  hunt- 
ing district.  The  boys  are  put  down  for 
VAou  or  Harrow  the  week  they  are  born; 
and  by  the  time  the  children  take  notice 
the  scene  has  changed,  the  third  genera- 
tion is  surrounded  by  horses  and  dogs,  a 
home  farm  and  a  garden,  women  in 
tweeds  or  riding  clothes,  men  in  j)ink 
coats  or  men  with  guns.  The  talk  in  the 
autumn  is  all  of  partridges,  ])heasants, 
and  grouse,  in  winter  of  foxes  and  hounds, 
in  spring  of  cricket  and  salmon.  And, 
lo!  an  English  gentleman  is  in  the 
making. 

It  all  goes  on  in  the  country,  the 
real  thing,  the  real  j)rocess  of  transnui- 
l  at  ion.  The  ranks  of  the  gentry  are 
filled  up  slowly  by  ]>cople  who  have  had 
the  patience  to  mold  themselves  to  tyj)e, 
lo  the  re(iuire(l  rustic  type,  the  type  of 
the  country  scjuire.  London  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it. 

Self-made  iMiglishmen  with  and)itious 
wives  don't  descen<l  upon  London  from 
Manchester,  Hinningham,  Liverpool,  or 
liCeds  to  get  into  society.  They  don't 
think  a})out  society  and  never  hear  the 
word.  They  merely  know  that  tliey 
want  something  from  life  for  their  chil- 
dren w  Inch  they  did  not  have  themselves; 
and  so  they  move  into  the  country,  buy 
horses  and  dogs,  cows  and  pigs,  lake  to 
farming  and  gardening,  and  presently 
their  children's  children  ha\e  become 
gentlefolk.  The  way  up  the  social 
mountain  in  lMiglan<l  is  through  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdom.  A  house  in 
town,  a  season  in  London,  being  put  up 
for  this  or  that  club,  going  to  smart 
parties,  j)rescnting  the  girls,  ])utting  the 
boys  into  the  Army,  all  that  automati- 
cally follows.  It  is  the  horses  and  cows 
and  pheasants  and  partridges  that  lead 
the  way. 

II 

But  .\merica,  someone  objects,  is  a 
young  country  aiul  a  democratic  country 
and  takes  no  interest  in  all  the.se  old 
Lnixlish  customs.     America  doesn't  be- 
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lieve  in  leisure.  It  believes  in  work. 
The  hundred-per-cent  American  has  no 
use  for  Society.  He  has  otlier  tilings 
to  do  than  go  to  lunch  parties,  dinner 
parties,  and  tea-fights,  lie  has  his  busi- 
ness, and  at  night  he  is  tired.  All  the  so- 
ciety he  wants  is  the  society  of  his  fam- 
ily. His  idea  of  social  life  is  the  family 
circle.  He  gets  all  the  excitement  he 
wants  in  the  office;  when  he  leaves  it  he 
wants  to  be  quiet,  to  loosen  his  colhir,  to 
sit  in  his  shirt  sleeves  if  he  feels  like  it. 

Unfortunately  his  wife  does  not  agree 
with  him.  She  has  social  ambitions 
and  plenty  of  time  to  indulge  in  dreams 
of  their  realization.  The  poor  man  is 
forced  into  a  tail  coat  and  dragged  out 
to  dinner  parties,  theater  parties,  and 
dances.  He  goes  meekly  enough,  for 
he  is  a  submissive  male  and  too  tired 
to  fight,  but  inwardly  he  swears  and 
rebels.  Secretly  he  despises  Society 
and  Society  women.  If  his  wife  is  one 
he  secretly  despises  her  too.  He  hates 
all  that  English  class  rot.  He  loathes 
loafers  and  fears  leisure.  A  man  who 
doesn't  work  is  a  waster.  He  has 
no  use  for  him.  The  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  birth,  breeding,  or  cul- 
ture .^^  Nonsense.  All  men  are  equal  or 
should  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lady  who 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  New  York  Har- 
bor. "  Liber  te,  Egalite,  Fraternite. ' '  He 
has  a  vague  impression  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  a  movement  which 
would  have  commanded  his  sympathy. 
It  was  a  revolt  against  privilege  and  snob- 
bery, a  protest  against  the  right  of  a  class 
to  cultivate  idleness  and  an  elaborate 
technic  of  pleasure.  Our  hundred-per- 
cent American  believes  in  simple  pleas- 
ures. In  spite  of  his  contempt  for  so- 
ciety he  is  a  gregarious  sociable  creature 
who  doesn't  like  to  be  alone,  and  he  has 
the  habit  of  crowds,  of  noise,  of  hustle 
and  bustle  more  than  anyone;  but  his 
pleasures  are  the  pleasures  of  children. 
He  likes  games  and  he  likes  toys.  A 
motor  car  and  a  gramophone  and  a  pal 
who  plays  golf  are  the  only  companions 
he  needs  outside  his  family.  He  is, 
moreover,  the  descendant  of  men  with 


moral  convictions  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  revolutionaries  in  France, 
and  who  sailed  to  America,  carrying  an 
outfit  of  stern  ideals  with  them  in  the 
Mayflower.  These  ideals  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  are  still  powerful  and  they  have 
made  the  normal  development  of  polite 
society  difficult.  For  worldliness  is  still 
considered  rather  wicked  in  America. 

The  fact  is  that  a  great  many  people  in 
tlie  United  States  who  are  most  fitted  by 
tradition  and  instinct  to  lend  grace,  dig- 
nity, and  elegance  to  American  Society 
will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
They  don't,  as  the  saying  is,  go  out. 
Well,  the  world  is  the  poorer  and  they 
perhaps  are  too.  Who  can  tell?  In  any 
case  without  them  social  life  can  never 
be  what  it  should  be.  For  it  should  be  an 
art  and,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  seriously  at  all, 
should  be  judged  as  architecture,  music, 
or  painting  are  judged.  The  social  life 
of  a  nation,  or  the  art  of  human  inter- 
course as  it  is  practiced  in  any  given 
country,  is  the  index  of  its  civilization. 

Our  hundred-per-cent  American  would 
not  admit  this.  Most  likely  he  despises 
art  too.  Painting,  music,  poetry,  these 
belong  to  the  woman's  world.  He  knows 
nothing  about  them.  He  has  no  time 
to  listen  to  music  or  look  at  pictures.  If 
I  told  him  that  one  of  my  friends,  an 
officer  in  the  Life  Guards,  did  beautiful 
needlework,  he  would  immediately  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  was  an 
idiot  or  a  milksop  and  that  the  British 
Army  would  be  routed  the  next  time  it 
went  into  battle.  It  has  not  yet  oc- 
curred to  him  that  variety  is  the  spice  of 
life,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  adorn 
life  with  as  many  beauties,  interests, 
and  graces  as  possible. 

But  climbing  and  the  social  climber 
have  always  been  words  of  opprobrium. 
I  wonder  why?  Except  in  the  nostrils  of 
saints  or  hermits,  why  should  they  have 
such  a  nasty  odor?  Why  not  admit  that 
snobbery  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
forces  for  refinement  in  the  world?  Surely, 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  that  men  and 
women  should  learn  to  discriminate  be- 
tween good  food  and  food,  for  instance, 
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iinhv«t*!  (»ri^  is  ^'»i»i^  f<»  willi/lr/iw  fro»ri  flw- 
W^^r\(\  n\lmfj'\\\vr.  il  i:  <l/^ir)(l.l<  IIimI  Hi/- 
rn^ri  ixi/l   WVifrM'ti   m   il    ^.liottl'l   Innf   our 

ntlhl)lhl    Willi    t<MlllMl#'S«,   iiiwl    kflOW    lldW 

l/»  MMib'  lluiii«;^)vi'ft  ijj/r/'f'ulil*'  Chin 
fjiir^  f/ir  M  »rMirri#'ril  llu*  rlMillirifi^/  of  llii- 
moiil^ry  ii»  •'•'■  '/'»'»  vA/ill»  lli*'  rt^tnrUt^  hf 
a  I'Vmk  II  iltuinr  |»>irly  'Mirr#'  ynn 
fiMV^  Ml*'  iiit'iKutt'  of  llw  ilynurnic  I'li^tf/y 
<<nihiih*n  III  IIm'  forr^  of  ,«inol»l»^ry 
Siiolilwry  or.  m  oilier  wonlfl.  Ili*'  qlfivinp: 
lo  Miiihilr  oiir'j  liilN'tq.  i«  llu'  lmiiiM» 
lioiiMMnii.i(l  III  I  III'  lioii>?i'  of  I'voliihoii 

TIm^  l^'rMW'li.  wlio  «rr  Mir  |/»t<iI  <irli*lft 
ill  lifi\  lifivi'  nlwrtys  lool^^il  iipoti  tsoriMJ 
mlMroiimr  n>4  our  of  llir  luu-  miIq       'I  Iu- 

liHililirfK)    fifid     inoilr^:    i.f     lii-      hrim     ninmlr 
lifM'r  filwiiyj  mrniiij  |o  I' i  riM  liiiini  i>\  m 
Irlli^/riirr    worlliy    of    (rilirMJ    «il  hnl  u.m 
TIm^    l^'irnrli    ttf»i   ^lyl^l  :       I  !•' v    lMlor^ 
♦'lri/<iiirr  of  form:  IMhI  IIm   '••  ylr  i.f  n  ftorml 

)0Oi||»,    |irili;i|iq    hrcnilQl^    ll    l-^    Mil    rjilii  III 
»»•»!    lliiii/<     •n-l    niii    lrn\«     Im  Imi'l    it    hm 

lltOllllllM    lit      III        lOflO    liOl      |*0|lllVll     on     (Mil 

v»»«j,  \\n<i  l'»i  t  Im  III  n  fljuMiMl  priM'toiiq  iiili  i 
t'«3|  rill    I  .if/lilmilli  (   riiliMV  III  I'lMiirr 

iiifiilu'd  for  llio  VVrNlcrii  woiM  ilir  i  iil 
Miiniilion  of  n  Niriid  |«mIiiii<    iIiiI   wmm  u 

rriMiliVO  rM'liirVMiinil  II'J  rirnhoii   wu* 

M   I  liliif/  I  iillril   lii^^lr         II    loiil;    cMiiir   litiii 
)l|(  tl    vrfil'!   to  ilr\i-|i»|>.    'IIkI    il     iiii|f):>  i|    it 
tJlIf    M«)    ooililllimff    of    Ml»q(»lllh"    \  MJlir    III    11 
wotlil    wlioin    iiirii    wnr    in    I  lio    Inilnl    of 

tfiUMiMM'iii^  oni I  III  I  l>\   I  lionnnnilo  fill 

a  trtli^iotio  iiltf)  Ml    li  niMiiil  |iir|nilirr 

'riii<]  i|Mr<^l  ion  of  I  fioir  ii  i  lir  rni\  of  tin 
wlioir   liifitlii  rill    lull.  ti.. II   ..f  SociiM y 

\q  to  iiiulu'  I  III   lifr  of  a  i  oininiinily  iif/rrr 
iililr  iinil  lo  imM  to  it  ^riMM\  l»r«niity.  iiml 
tli^tioly         rill    ffirl   10  tlnil   lifr  m  tin-  inw 
15    il    llliaiy    hll'iMir?*^    for    iiio-jI     |MM|»lr. 
or    Hn    t>MHilntf    HM'V^-r«M  l.in>'     lH|.:mr«jq. 
fill  r«k)ifiM«ttii^r  qlniff^flp  fnll  of  ili  :M|i)Miinl 
inrnN,  fiiilnn  <i,  Inini  Kihm  Ki,  riml  lirntl 
tilt^aK*.     Mini     inrii     tliinniij      oliif     fioin 
lllii  ilhll  <)Vin)Mlt  liy .  (111)1  llir>    \>  lint   |>lrMn 
nrt'       'liioy  ^o  lo  our  rinotlin    for  tlir<o 
llnn^jn  lirrMU'H'^  llu^y  ninnot  "Jiipph   IIhmii 
to    I  III  niQrIvrt        TlirN     Innlillr    lo^-rtlirr 
•  Hill  lifuitl  to^riillii  I   11,  till'  'irinrli  foi  )»lrn<i 
\\\%\   'Ml. I    till.   IniJillin^^  II  Sorirt  V    hi   •in 


hryif.  H<>fiHy  is  sirrif>ly  ;i.  roinmiinily 
<.f  plrn^nrr  <:^'^l<#r<j,  ll«t  (jiiulily  <i.fi<l  it<» 
tilylr  Hr|iMwl  iip<»ri  Ijw  ta.«l.*'  ftliowfi  \ty 
iIq  rfir»riUr«i  in  lliHr  <hoir'^.  <if  \At^ii<i\irPM. 
ICi^lil/'Milli  rrnlnry  I'V^mrr  (irodnrr/l  Ihl* 
**«<i.l/»ri"  h.tu\  till'  nr\  <»f  convrrRMtion  and 
rUhm^  wit  hM  iU  Mpfvial  form  of  luiwint' 
ini'fil  fCnpil/irwl  <'V(»lvi'/l  llir  #l<i,lif»r/if,lr 
</iinfor)  of  I  III-  p;r/">il  (oiinlry  Iioiih^  iirid 
ili:  ImviqIi  H»'<oroiit»  hoRpilMlily,  Arnrr 
i/M  wi'll,  Ain^riMi  is  ^lill  /liootunp;  ff 
iinil/tlirs  III*'  I'Vi-nrli  'iomrlnnr  •.  nrid 
f.onirlinw  :  tli.  I,np;lh;li  It  Ims  limit. 
jiiiliMi'^  on  \'n\in  Kriirli  /iiid  IniM  or^/in 
i/T'd  rmuiy  rmit/ic  citi^M  y/)\^rv  Mtimls  mu\ 
llirilU  iiljoimd  ll  drpMids  for  it*  I'n- 
joviiiMil  ^/f'vy  \nt^ft'\v  n|ion  j/i//.  nnd  rock* 
t  nil':  Mil'  I  >('iiiir':  of  »  (Mil  (• '.t 

Tlir  morr  Miilitlr  |»lrMf:iirr<:  of  Vvociiil 
lifi-  Mri'  iiAycl.  for  llir  iiiomI  purl,  mihiiowfi 
ill  America;  f(»r  llic^y  ^row  on  very  old 
vinrq  IlKr  himcliiv's  of  piirplr  j/rMpr*  Ihnt 
Mp«n    vrry    sl/>vvly;    iiiid    In-    wlio    would 

IM'jIc  IImII  (IrJKMlc  lluvoi  niii'.l  f/o 
^rnlly.  via-  Ilir  fni^filr  ^Im';'^  lioim4'  Will 
comr  down  on  \^\^  lirnd  Willi  n  crHnti. 
VMiii':ii  lil.<-  n  <li*  nil,  Mild  lir  will  liiid 
Imnsrif  ':li;ni<lr.|  m  ti  ii'sorl  vrry  like 
( -om\v  l.shiiid  I  Im  ir  iir^  u  ^rrut  muny 
( 'oiiry  I'^liiiids  III  llir  world,  Iml  tliirr  in 
vi^ry    littlr   p[(mk|    iocmIv.   for    Im-Ip   and 

M     iQ^nM^    of    lll«-     pl-.p»   I      11  :r    i.f    I(  |';nrr    Mir 

not  mipiirrd  in  (iduy.  M  1 1 y  ^^o  roiindM 
and  |ov  liMiirU.  jii//  IwiiiiU  und  foot  twill 
li>i\  (-  ti'.l  liiii^^  I  *>  ill .  w  it  ll  t  lir  Morial  lifr  of 
(  i\ili/'rd  pii.pli-  I  liry  mo  inri'rly  m 
ii^Mi  mI  iI'j  n.»n  rt(i<tttMin\  (  liildmi  d<» 
II.. I  I. now  wliul  sorud  inlrrroiirsr  inrMii^ 
<   litiiinm^^    litllr    •wivM^M^';,    rurli    iioIhIimI 

III  lii«:  own  I kIiiijj  hihI  rii>(iM'  r^o,  llir»y 

mri't    to  rn^f'*^^'^    •'•    nnd.r  lirlirvo   drill  li 
nlni^^lr*.  jii'il   iiM  fill  Ixii  liMriMiii  do      So 
rilll   Itfr   \n    III*'    Miihtlir-.i'i   of    till-    fMi.llMll 
«ri  imiiiM^^r        Nit    III    \inriirii  iminy  pro 
pir    liM\i'    II. .t     \.l    It  MMiid    llir    dilVririu>r 
l..t\M-.ii    III.-    |\M.  rill-     VnniirMH    »i««    a 

'..Mini   Itriii^',   I']  'it  ill   n  I  liil.  I 

III 

(.o«m|  ;i»<irt>'  r:  llK«  t\  pildtlnij'  It  rr- 
•  piMT'i   rriliin    nu'rrdnnl  .        It  .    fMiinda- 
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lion  tiiii  li,  (Ir.'il  of  .1,11  <oiiMi  il  <>r  w<  II  Im<«|  ohm    wIhii    IIi<v    f'o   *»"'    '"  *'M**.y    '!'<  •" 

proplc.     'riM'.V    n,r(^    I, Ik-    <'j.^^,'i    hikI    IJniy  NnlvnH. 

mii.'il,    Im*    irni        You    ruimol.    fjikr   i-^^yji.  Art     for     iiil<lli^';(MMM\     vvillioni,     inlnl- 

No  OIK'  I  liiil,  l'v<-  li<n,i(l  <»r  liiiii  iiiv<  nl<  <l  Ji,  lif'«  m*     iIkhi    <'n.ii     l»r    no    r(»iivorHiltion, 

miiKhI  il  nil'.      TIkh-    Jin-    no    |>ji,l<iil     inii  jmkI    vvillionl    ronvri'/4ii,l  ion   .Morirly  nj/n,iii 

<'Ihik-  l;i.i<l  <-f»j»  i  I  Ii.iI   I  know  <►!".      liy  w«ll  lapK-i  inio  l»nrl»n,n,Mni.      Il   Iin,i4  mo  I(i,|)N(mI 

|>rr«|     |M'o|>lr     I     ni<';i.n    /.*<  Iil  l<  loll  ,    propli  lo  Ji,  f/rcjii  rnh  nl  «  vri  y  wIkic        Why  I.hII( 

wIk»  l>y  ni'.l  iiK'l.  iiiKl  IumIiIkiii  ai<-  ).'<-nl  I<-  wIkimmk- (ii.iMliiiK  <  'r*      'I'lir  jii,/./ hii.ndM  do 

Wil  li  OIK- ;i,nol  Ikt  iunl  wlio  know  llmi  I  Ik-  I, Ik-    In.lkinf;        Why    In*    willy    wIk-ii    oik* 

fj^ohh-n    rnl<-       '  I  )o    nnl<»    «>lh<rM    :v\    yon  ran  f-^o  lo  n,  piny  ?      Why ,  in  I'arl ,  I  hirilc  Or 

would  In- donr  |>y  "      ifi ;,,  v<ry  food  fiiKh'  nn-   oik-','i    wik^J   n,t   nil,    whrii    IIkmo   1m  HO 

i<»     ;i4/r«(  n,M<'      nil<  r<-oiir'i<-      wilh      oim-*m  innrh    rhiMtrfnl    noiMi-    K"i"K   *>"    '•'•♦'    kh(^ 

iKi|'hl)oi!i        If    III*     ina|<»nly    in    any    iio  <hj»ni|>n,^no    JM    llowirifjr? 

<-in,l    fMonp    11    not.    |/<will(-,    limn    hock  I  y  loo  niiK'h   alrohol    will   ol   rtHii  :<-   nun 

l»r<Ni,kN  <lowii,  ami   yon  hn.v<-  I.Ik^  fo<»l,l»a,ll  any     hori/d     jKiddinf/.      TIiom*-     who     ni*- 

«r'rirnrna^<i    iiikI    iIk-    j(»y    hiuM-l.     TIki  iin«l<  i    iIm   inlliK  ik-(i  ure  tio  doul»l,   f)f^p- 

Mf*('()rid  ih^M<-dK-nl,  in  iIk- /locini  (>(Kl<liti(.MH  Miia,«l«-d     IhnI,    IlK-y    aro    Cittwvrmti}/,.      I 

inl«*|lif<tnc,  I, Ik*  Ihii-d  i.M  l<  i.ini'<-,  aiKl  IIk*  liav<*    nal    j«l    diniKi*    l/iMoH    in    AnK-firn, 

I'oiiilh,    jdn,;;,     ii    nioiM-y.      Sonn-    of    Mm-  vvh«  m     |  Im     mrn    on    <ilhcir    Hid«-    of    nn 

f^r<»(i|)     innil      ha.v<-     iikuk  y        Nol.      v<  i  y  knowing,  <lnnly    Ihal    llK'y    wiiilnd    lo  •;ay 

iriiK"h,    nol,    loo    nun  h.       11    IIh  i«     ii    loo  ikiiimI  hiiif/    jiImhiI     IIk-     wi-jiIIk  r    or     IIk- 

niiK  II    frK»ri<*y   iihouk   IIkt   li-nd*  n<y   in  to  InJowl,  [*hi.y,    w«  ul    on   r('|mn.l  iiif<   il.  hjfjwn 

|>n,y   profcMHirjtud  <'nk<*iln,iiK  i  •'.  jukI   <-rn,H«^  (trid    ii|.^/i,in     I  ill     I  Ik:    rnd    oF    Ihn    nK-al 

1,(1    ("xc*rl,    yonrHrH:,     l>nl    IIkit     miiMk    h<i  /trid  IIk'Ii  w«r«    nol.  «'<irhuh  kfiid,  th«'y  lia,<l 

(itK)Hj/li  lo  in   IIK    Ihal.  niar|.';in  of  U'vi^<\<ttfi  HiCid    it.      I    ha,v«     alno   IxMni    lo   u.n   «  nl«  r 

Troni    I  oil    and    worry    whi<  h    r:   iH'ci-fi^ut.vy  ln,iniiK*nl.  f^(v<  n   in   n.  horiiKi  lor   I  Ik-    iikii 

foi   I  Ik    »  j.dioiahon  oi  a,  l««  IniK    of  <n  joy  l.ally  d«(i<K  nj        'I  Iki  pn,l,i<'ntH  M/d,  lof/rlhcr 

rn<-nl .     'IIk  ;n-  I  liin^^H  n,n*  n,f)H<>liil<-ly  n<<-  wui.i']\\i\^'  u. «  oihk^  lihn,  hMif/hiiif/  (uid  fini^ 

(rMMniy  il"  IIk-  pnddin/';  in  nol  to  fo  Ihtl  jiikI  j/<-rin/r      No   onn    wn„M   n,wnr<'   of   nnyoiK' 

«o;.'Ky.  i\'U\  IIkkii'Ii  IJK'y  n,ll  l.idk.<'<l  and  hn,l>l»h'd, 

( .ciillcfKiH.H      prodiK*  M      la.fl,     a.nd      all  no<Mrd    and    /«;rniia.<<-d    lo    on*     ;inollMr 

lho;i<-     Wll<yH    it\     .howini';     Ihal      y<ni     an-  IOa,<  h     wn,H    iJiJkinj-',    to    hnnM<  11,    Movvin// 

fnoni  inl,C'r<iMl,**d  m  oIIk  i   p<  <»pl<    Ihan  in  va,j'iK-  HoiirKJH  from    hn   Ihioal,   inlo   iIki 

yonr.'i^'lf.      ^K-nlNlolk  »nn.y  Ix-  fiypocril.oM  ^Vi^ni.   vit/.MK^  Hh»i,(*<d<"!f#i   world.      A    f^Monp 

itnd    villaiiii.      'I  Ik  y    inny    Ik^    romph  I<^  <»f   \.\\tHy    folk.    nr<'   in    n.n    <^Ki\A:[]y   mnnliiv 

(l^/oi'lHlH,   ImiI.  IlK-y   don'l.  ".how    il  .   a.iid   in  <rin»l<\       If  any    <.f   I  h«-   «'onvivi^H  aW  mAmV 

HOficl.y  il.  i;i  whn.l,  n-pp<-n.rM  iJinl.  ih  impor  a.n<l    Man*     liny    mn  ,1    n«  <«  (itarily    .iilfdr 

tn,nl,        IVIornl'i   Mi*   of   no    iniporlan**     m  ||m*  <"xIi«  nnl  y  of  hoirdoni. 

,MO(  i»  l,y  ;io  loni/;  m  \Amy  <loii  I    p/«»i/(!d«  'IIm  i<    ar«-  olfii^r  \mH  \(ti\tot'\,iitii  iti^m- 

Thill  iM  u.  <ynKn,l  Hit.y'iii[f_  |*<rha,pM,  hnl,  il,  <Ik  nl,H  l,hn,n  I  ho  i<    I  hn,v<j  frKnl,ion<'(L  ihni, 

IN  IriK-.     TIk-  yoiifif  worrKLfi  who  in  out  ^iv<*   IIk'   pnddinp^   n,n   iixUit.   hno   llay(»r. 

lo  rrfoufi  IIk    worki  ri  n«.l   n.  Mocial  O.rc^a  lnd«  <'d,    Ili«     nion-   H[H('^^H   \}^(^V(i  Iir0,  i\w 

lun*.      'IIk*    p<o[)l«-     Vn/Iio    r<  <  I     |)Oiin<l     lo  ik  h«  r    il     will    l»<-        IJ'anly    of    wohkmi    \n 

frud<n   n,  <lifipla.y   of    inlol«  i;iik«     hav«-    int  on*-,  IJm.iii'Ii  IIm    k'lriK  h  <  an  <lo  wilhouk 

j>la.<c   in   /'<K)«I     ',o<i<  ly        'kh«  y   an-   l>of«',M.  Mh.      'IIk  y    pi<f«t"    n,hov«-    all    i^ltifi    thH/t 

'1  iK-y     rna.y     \n',     nihnil,«-ly     nior<      w<»rlli  kfKiir  (»ijddinf/  fihoidd  Imt  (lavond  wll,[»  n 

whik'  l.o  IIk*  Sk;d,<^  n,nd  IIk-  hody  j)<»lili<  ,  ra,ii  .l,j<"   and    <k*^^a,nl,    wil,       latidilion   iiH 

Ihal    ha.i    nolluni'    lo   <lo    wilh    il,        'liny  ionK  I  Jhum     aparl      from      inl<lli^(inco     \h 

n,r<-   oiil    of    pla,<*<^    in    I  Ik-   <lra.winf'  rof»ni,  ^nnni  l,'>o,  hnl.  in  !inia.ll  do  >,«  i,  ki.l,  il,  ^ivii 

n,nd    ;!0<  i«l,y     woti*l,    l.<)l<f  al.f    lh«fn,    jk>1  lK*''».vnK' i!  lo  IIk- dnh.      Nol  hinp^  inii'^.l,  l»r^ 

pr>lit<i  /lOCM-ly,    nnk'-fi    lh*y    <>uj    diop   uW  ovmIoim-        All     1  li«-     «  !< hk  nl  ■.     niii;l      Im 

l,h<-ir  rrnhl.uil   Loihk  1  .  a/id  vya.ilil.*-  w«  a,p  ca.r'fiilly  prop<>i  1  ion<  'I  ;iiid  li:'lilly  ini>;«M|. 
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The  result  should  be  as  succulent  and 
compUcated  as  a  plum  pudding  or  mince 
pie  and  as  light  as  a  souffle.  Inciden- 
tally, the  male  and  female  ingredients 
must  balance.  Whatever  jx^ople  say  to 
the  contrary,  you  can't  have  a  society 
worth  the  name  made  up  all  of  women  or 
all  of  men.  A  society  comi)osed  entirely 
of  women  becomes  in  the  end  hysterical 
and  silly.  Men,  left  in  a  bunch  and  told 
to  enjoy  themselves,  play  games  for  a 
})it,  talk  shop  for  a  bit,  then  go  to  sleep 
like  so  many  hibernating  bears.  One 
of  the  great  drawbacks  to  social  life  in 
America  is  that  society  is  almost  entirely 
a  woman's  affair. 

Tiie  truth  is  that,  if  good  society  is 
like  a  gcKnl  j)udding,  /Vmerican  scx-iety  is 
more  like  a  pojxjver.  It  looks  like  a 
souffle.  It  is  a  lovely  golden  color  but  it 
is  empty  inside.  There  is  no  body  to  it 
and  no  substance.  It  contains  nothing 
but  air  and,  since  the  air  of  .America  is 
very  electric,  it  is  likely  to  explode  in 
your  face  as  you  bite.  Seriously,  who 
has  not  noticed  it,  there  is  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  danger  in  the  air  at  parties  in 
America — I  mean  of  course  resj>ectable 
and  conventional  parties — that  is  quite 
lacking  at  similar  entertainments  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris.  As  one  enters  the  great 
blazing  i)<)rtals  of  a  ballroom  one  is  aware 
of  a  jK^culiar  excitement,  a  menacing  vi- 
bration in  the  atmosphere.  One  is  not 
quite  certain  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Something  strange  and  unexixx:ted, 
some  wild  burst  of  jubilant  energy  or 
some  exhibition  of  primitive  passion, 
seems  to  promise  a  thrilling  diversion, 
{KTliaps  even  a  tragic  disrui)tion  of  the 
elaborate  scheme.  The  party  seems 
not  quite  real.  It  api>ears  to  be  stretched 
in  midair  like  a  net  in  a  circus,  over  a 
rushing  torrent  of  reality  that  is  tremen- 
dous and  magnificent  in  itself,  but  as 
menacing  to  the  tranciuillity  of  polite 
s<x'iety  as  the  Mississippi  River  in 
iioo<l. 

As  one  looks  about  at  the  faces,  listens 
to  the  voices,  watches  the  movements  of 
the  iK'autiful  girls  and  lithe  young  men, 
one  l)ecomes  less  and  less  convinced  that 


these  people  have  met  together  for  the 
sake  of  the  rare  pleasure  of  social  inter- 
course. \Miat  they  seem  to  be  after  is 
something  quite  different  and  much  more 
exciting.  Adventure  i)erhaps,  or  j^er- 
haps  oblivion.  There  are,  at  any  rate, 
always  two  strong  elements  at  an  Amer- 
ican ball:  those  who  seek  adventure  and 
those  who  seek  oblivion  at  the  bar  or  in 
the  sup|>er  room;  and  of  course  the  cock- 
tail party — that  most  famous  concoc- 
tion of  .\merican  society — is  a  truly  dan- 
gerously clever  mixture  of  the  two. 

It  is  all  very  exciting  of  course  and 
very  strange.  One  is  asked  out  to  din- 
ner and  gets  nothing  to  eat.  I  have 
come  home  from  dinner  dances  in  Amer- 
ica faint  with  hunger  because  food  was 
put  at  my  place  at  table  while  I  danced 
and  taken  away  when  I  sat  down.  And 
I  have  been  to  lunch  parties  of  women 
where  the  table  groaned  with  good  things 
and  no  one  but  myself  was  indelicate 
enough  to  partake  of  them.  The  joys 
of  the  palate  are  evidently  unknown  and 
completely  neglected. 

I  have  also  been  to  dinner  parties 
given  in  clubs  where  wine  could  not  be 
served  at  table,  with  the  result  that  the 
men  did  not  remain  at  the  table  two 
minutes  on  end,  and  I  s|)ent  most  of  my 
evening  between  two  empty  chairs.  And 
all  this  takes  place  in  the  most  elaborate 
setting.  Everjlhing  looks  quite  too 
lovely.  The  women  are  beautiful  as 
exotic  birds,  their  frtxks  are  even  more 
so.  The  tal)le  decorations  would  make 
Kew  Gardens  pale  with  envy.  The 
silver,  the  damask,  the  carjx^ts,  the 
tables  and  chairs,  everything  is  sujK^r- 
lative.  It  is  all  golden  and  glowing. 
Infinite  pains  have  been  taken,  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  lKM?n  spent  upon 
food  that  no  one  eats,  flowers  that  no 
one  sniffs,  frocks  that  no  one  can  see,  at 
least  that  the  men  don't  see.  Ah,  the 
men!  They  are  lx)red.  Their  atten- 
tion is  elsewhere.  If  not  too  exhausted, 
or  too  filled  with  the  fumes  of  alcohol, 
they  are  dreaming  of  oil  wells,  of  machin- 
erv',  of  fields  of  grain,  and  prairies  dotted 
with  cattle.     They  are  off  to  Texas,  or 
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Cliic';i,^(),or  Pi  U,sl)iirji,li,  or  Mexico.  Tliey 
;j,re  simply  nol.  iJierc. 

If  the  j)()()r  Ilii!i5j,s  li.jd  a  chance — if 
ilic  women  would  only  lislen  to  tales 
of  Willi  Slre(^l,  or  a  deseiipl  ion  of  llie 
latest  Ihini^  in  steel  j^inlers.  .  .  .  Hul 
tlie  women  won't  listen.  'I'nlk  of  husi- 
noss  hores  them  so  they  do  the  talk- 
ing; they  chatter  on  while  the  men  be- 
side them  escape  l)ehind  the  sc^mblance 
of  an  admiring-  if  somewhat  slee|)y  grin. 

The  ingredients  of  the  soci^il  ])n(lding 
in  America  are  not  right  and  th(\y  are 
badly  mixed.  There  is  too  much  of  one 
tiling  and  not  enough  of  another,  and 
some  essentials  are  almost  completely 
lacking,  while  other  extraneous  astrin- 
gent substjinces  that  have  no  right  to  be 
there  are  very  evident.  There  is  too 
mu(;h  money  and  too  mnch  femininity. 
The  amount  of  money  lavished  on  en- 
tertaining is  bad  becanse  it  creates  an 
illusion  of  brilliance  where  there  is  none 
and  makes  people  socially  l.tzy.  The 
preponderance  of  the  female  element,  as 
we've  said  before,  makes  for  silliness  and 
hysteria  and  general  abnormality.  TIkmi, 
there  are  not  enougli  gentlefolk  and,  in 
fact,  not  enough  Americans.  There  are 
too  many  savages  and  too  many  half- 
breeds  and  too  many  (juestionable  for- 
eign adventurers.  This  makes,  partic- 
ularly in  New  York,  for  confusion  and 
chaos  in  matters  of  taste  and  it  drives  the 
well-bred  people  out.  They  know  wliat 
they  want  of  Socic^ty  ;i,nd,  not  getting  it, 
they  keep  away.  I^'inally,  th(;r(^  is  very 
little  intelligence  dis[)layed  and  almost 
no  wit.  The  m;isculin(^  int(illigenc(.'  of 
America  cannot  Ik;  l)otlier<'d  with  social 
things,  and  the  feminine  intelligence, 
forced  in  upon  itself,  bectomes  an  (elab- 
orate narcissism  which  is  inimical  to  the 
very  basis  of  social  intercourse.  If  every 
woman  at  a  party  has  gone  there  in  order 
tofor(!eadmiration  from  an  envious  world 
of  other  women,  or  from  a  reluctant  and 
exhausted  world  of  men  the  chances  are 
that  she  will  go  homci  feeling  "peevish." 

The  whole  thing  has  on  tlie  other  hand 
a  barbaric  sph^ndor.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  beauty  and  of  natural  bounding  ani- 


mnl  spirits.  It  is  this  that  saves  it. 
These;  wild  children  Inive  something, 
they  hnve  youth.  They  iwc  anient  and 
fiery  and  eleclric!.  'J'hey  have  bniins 
}()(),  some  of  them,  and  jin  inoi'dinatc; 
caf)acity  for  enjoyment.  All  the  raw 
materials  of  social  life  are  theirs,  when 
they  choose  to  use  tlnem.  A^t  j)resent 
they  don't.  At  present  this  great  big 
show  called  Society  in  America  is  a 
farce,  in  si)ite  of  the  emphasis  laid  u[)on 
it,  because  no  one  really  cares  about  the 
pleasures  of  social  life,  they  only  care 
about  fim,  adventure,  love,  money, 
work,  and  the  biggest  country  on  (iod's 
earth  that  has  the  future  in  its  grip. 

The  American  voice  comes  to  my  ears 
as  I  writ(\  ''There's  i)lenty  of  time. 
Wait  a  bit.  In  another  cou])le  of  hun- 
dred years  when  we're  middle-aged  and 
settled  down,  we'll  go  in  for  those  hot- 
house gra{)es  of  yours.  Just  now  we're 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  And  h)ok  here, 
our  j)opover's  all  right.  Don't  make 
any  mistake.  If  it  ex})lodes,  well,  we 
lik(;  excitement.  Fried  chicken  with 
wa(ll(\s  and  ma,})le  syrup  is  a  lot  better 
than  any  of  your  French  messes.  As  for 
parties,  gee  whiz!  what  do  you  know 
about  that?  Do  you  think  a,nyone  can 
teach  us  how  to  throw  a  j)a,ri,y  or  mix  a 
cocktail?  And  don't  Ik;  t(K)  down  on 
('on(\y  Island  (hither.  ()ur(!oney  Ishind's 
a  great  plaie.  Wliat  1  mean  is  that 
Coney  Island's  good  enough  for  us 
and  will  b(^  till  we're  a  lot  more  tired 
than  we  are  now." 

IV 

There  is  an  American  story  in  verse 
called  "Ilie  Wild  Party"  which  is 
creating  souK^thing  of  a  sensation  in 
London.  It  is  a.  vivid,  ice-cold  descrip- 
tion, ins})ired  by  hatred,  of  the  boozing 
animal  idicK^y  of  a  certain  savage  New 
York  set.  The  same  set  was  described 
in  a  weaker  and  more  frivolous  temper 
by  Anita  Loos.  Mx.  (Jarl  Van  Vecliten 
would  perhaps  be  surprised  did  anyone 
tell  him  that  he  often  writes  of  the  same 
sort  of  people  in  a  slightly  diflerent  dress. 
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Mr.  Van  Vechten's  sophisticated  social 
figures  are  the  savages  of  the  Wild 
Party  imitating  what  they  think  is  the 
civilization  of  Europe  and  cramming 
themselves  with  culture  as  dyspeptic 
youths  cram  down  undigested  facts  for 
exams.  Mrs.  Wiarton  gives  us  some- 
thing different.  Her  Age  of  Innocence 
is  a  portrait  of  the  polite  world  of  New 
York  as  it  used  to  he,  and  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  same  charm  that  breathes  in 
Henry  James's  Waskhiijion  Square.  But 
no  one  writes  like  that  of  New  York 
nowadays.  How  can  they?  If  they 
did,  few  would  read  their  stories.  The 
gentle  ghost  of  Washington  Square  is 
not  interesting  to  the  American  public. 
The  skyscrapers  have  obliterated  the 
old  landscape,  and  the  roar  of  the  city 
drowns  the  sound  of  these  mild  voices 
and  tinkling  tea  cups. 

^J'he  lazy  charm  of  the  laden  tea  table, 
the  deei)  chairs  by  the  drowsy  fireside, 
and  the  half-dozen  men,  some  hoary- 
headed  and  distinguished  by  achieve- 
ments in  the  world  of  great  aflairs, 
talking  quietly  and  without  hurry  or 
emphasis  of  the  absurdities  of  life,  to 
the  charming  woman  whom  they  have 
known  for  twenty  years — this  sort  of 
thing  i<i,  I  fancy,  unknown  in  New  York. 
It  is  English — the  stodgy,  comfortable, 
en(hn'ing  English  version  of  the  Erencli 
salon.  New  York  has  no  time  for  it  and 
is  antagonistic  to  what  it  stands  for, 
since  New  'S'ork,  the  great  machine,  is 
inhuman,  and  this  is  the  quintessence 
of  human  intercourse.  The  truth  is 
that  New  York  is  the  enemy  of  social 
life  just  as  machines  are  the  enemies  of 
human  l)eings,  but  it  will  come  ail  the 
same.  Americans  will  escape  from  the 
machines  and  build  themselves  human 
habitations  out  of  reach  of  skyscrapers, 
subways,  elevateds,  and  bars.  They 
will  build  in  the  counhy  just  as  the 
English  have  done.  Tliey  are  doing  it 
now.  The  aristocrats  of  America  are 
already  consciously  or  unconsciously 
adopting  the  English  Idea. 

Imitation?  Yes,  why  not?  Call  it 
rather  adaptation,  by  the  knowing,  of 


the  very  best  that  an  older  country  has 
achieved.  Eor  the  best  is  the  best  and 
endures  because  it  is  the  best.  The 
\\  ild  Party  is  having  its  day  and  will 
drop  out  of  sight.  There  will  always 
be  wild  parties  just  as  there  always 
have  been  in  any  Nero's  Rome  or  An- 
cient Babylon,  but  they  will  be  ignored 
in  time  l>y  artists  in  life,  or  noted  merely 
as  the  freakish  expression  of  men's 
capacity  for  beastliness.  It  is  not,  after 
all,  the  drunken  orgy  that  makes  an 
epoch  or  stamps  a  civilization. 

Leisure  will  come  to  American  life 
and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  enjoy  it. 
Erenzied  youth  will  be  put  in  its  place 
by  wise  old  age  and  middle  age.  The 
mellow  qualities  of  old  port  will  win 
out  against  the  kick  of  the  cocktail,  and 
the  life  of  the  country  house  will  become 
the  center  of  social  life.  It  won't  be,  of 
course,  so  very  like  England.  The 
climate  and  the  soil  and  the  geography 
of  the  United  States  will  mold  it.  It  will 
be  wider  and  more  magnificent.  It 
will  always  contain  greater  contrasts 
and  more  excitement.  The  summers 
will  be  hotter,  and  winters  will  bring 
sharper  frosts.  Distances  won't  count. 
Airplanes  will  whirl  men  for  hundreds 
of  miles  back  and  forth  from  offices  in 
American  towms  to  their  homes  in  Car- 
olina or  the  Catskills,  to  ranches  in 
Colorado  or  on  plantations  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  The  point  is 
that  the  mountains  and  the  prairies,  the 
forests  and  the  rivers  will  impose  them- 
selves upon  the  life  of  men.  And  the 
talk  will  be  of  shooting  and  foxhunting, 
of  racing  and  iisliiiig,  of  cattle  breeding 
and  horse  breeding.  And  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  will  reign  just 
as  in  England  lu'cause  horses  and  dogs 
and  prize  cattle  and  pigs  will  be  the  real 
luxuries  of  life,  not  machines.  Ma- 
chines will  be  clieap  and  will  lose  their 
fascination.  Even  New  York  will  be 
ignored  by  indifferent  men  of  leisure. 
They  will  use  it  just  as  the  great  fam- 
ilies of  England  use  London.  It  may 
even  be  that,  in  time,  in  a  very  long 
time,  they  will  make  it  human. 
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rilHI'l    :iIIi1ih1c    which     i  he    in.in     in  r(>ni:irk    oiXcn    \\\Ai\c    Ihal    OVCfy  |mrimle 

I     iht^   st^rcH^l    iiiHoiist  uuislv    ;i(h»|)ts  of  mHiU>r  in  \h<^  uiuvt>r8t>  Hlinu^ts  to 

-■-    lovvarti    scitMuc    r;   <:i|»ru\(>n'i    niul  soiiu'   (*\l(Mil    r\'<M'y    othtM'   pnrlirlr.   rvt>V) 

ViU'iod.      At,  owe    iiiouicut    h<'   Niorns    I  he  th*>iiv,h    lh<-    :il  1  ra<l  loii    !■.    :ihtnf.l     iiu'OH- 

Sciontlsi     for    H     \\\y\\\no\\  ,     ai      :iii(tth«i-  rciNnhlN      iiiiiml(\      ThtM'O     JH    thUvH    p^O- 

;mnlh(Mn:iti7,C'^    liini     lor    hhriph*  iiutir:ly  -uMilcd    lo    I  ho    niiiul    i\    .suMilUt'    puilM'i* 

iiiuh  1  iimiiiiv,     hiN     roh,",uui,     Iml     :il     1  ho  <vt'   |h«-   iiiU  i  r<  hitothuvss  oi  nil    lhin;.«:.'i;  .mU 

nuMilioii  of  n    n:mio   hko    Ivhsoii   \\c  f.ill-;  ihingH  arti  8uhjtK?t  to  l-'i^v.  .iiwl    I  h<'   iini 

into    n    oom.'j    of    \  tiu  i.Mt  loio      >\  hoii    lio  vorSO    IH    111    lllis    fesj^ool     :i    iinil.      As    a, 

islops  lo  Ihiiik.  ho  <loos  i<co!Mii/,<',  how-  tH^rollnry    to   this  ooiiviohon   ;iIhm»I;   Ijio 

ever,  lii.'il  llio  \\1h>1o  ;iinu»N|)h(Mc  of  I  ho  nI  riiol  in'o  oi   \\\c   imivt?rs%  mi  t>t]iually 

world    ill    whioh    ho    livtN    r;    riii.<,<«l    h\  iiiiporl.nil   <<>ii\u}u>n  as  to  l^l»m^'!   pl.'K'O 

^sol<Ml('0,   as    IS   ,^h^>^\ll    mosi    mmu  <li.'ilol\  iii    tlu'    iiiii\oii<-    h.c;    ht^Mi    j'.row  iiij',    u|»; 

.Miul   si  nhiiirly    h\    owv    mo<lorn    ooii\<'n  m:m  lo<'ls  moi'o  .'iiul  moir  I  hat;  lu>  i,s  ill  i\ 

loiioos  and    inaltaial   rost)ij!-o<'s.      A    hlllo  <  ()i!;';<  in.il   nniNcrMo,   l.luil    li<-   i-;  part    and 

do(*por    thinking    shows    liini     Ih.d     I  ho  jtaKcl   (»l    <  \  <M'ythin*.»;  around    hnn.    Iliat 

nilhaiU'O   of   Hclcnce   g<)<*N    njn<'h    I'iirtlior  the  J^iWnc  kiw  s  I  hal    make  I  hni;.  ;  onl    id<* 

and  (oloiN  lh(*  (M\lir(*  inonlnl  onUook  oi  him    •»;o    al  .o    in.d.o    hnn    j'o.    ioid    liud, 

inodorn  (  i\  ih/,od  man  <»n  I  h<-  world  alxMil  Munforo,    \\c    «an.    l»y     lakni;.';    ;;nllloi<Mli 

Inm.       l\Thap.s    ono    of    I  ho    UlOisl    l<'llm;',  pam:,     mi<i«r:.t  and     lho:i<>     hiiWH.      Tht^MO 

ovuliMU'os  of  this  is  his  «";ro\vinj';  froodom  two   I  hos<*s  st)  ilosoly    rolalou      thai  tlio 

from    Nuporslilion.      iM'oothun    from      n  woild  in  u  wtn'kl  of  ordor  and  tliat  iiuui 

porslitiou  i,s  thi*  ivsnh   o{  I  Ik-  <'on\i(ln>n  oan  llnd  I  lie  j-nidm!-;  m<v|  li' of  I  In;  or<loi*'-^- 

that    lln'    workl    is   not    ^^ox  <  i  r«(l    l»y    «a  ha\(^     <'om<^     lo     lu^     lii<      la(il,    <:ardimU 

pru-o,  hill    Ihal    il    is  a.  WOri«l  or<M<loran<l  arliok";   (•f    failh    <vf    I  hr    man    of  StrieUtm, 

oan  ho  nn<loi  •il  tvod  by  man  if  h<-  will  only  and  fr<*m  Inm  ha\o  ihlfnud   lln"0»U*,»'h  iho 

try   haiil  onon^',h  antl   \\v  ilo\<i-  <  iionrh.  <  nl  n  <' .so(:ial  ;il  rn<'l  nr<%  ;io  I  hai  now  SOIllO 

Hiis  conviction  itiai  the  world  i-  muh  i  n*  h    <'oiivictioti    cHHcniiaJly   colors   ilio 

slan(hd)U*    is,    donhtloss,    I  ho    mosl     mi  I  InnKm;';  of  every  C(hicatcd  por.son,      !lis 

[lorlant  sin«rlo  f^ifl  of  scjoiico  to  <  i\  ih/a  lo  Ik    <an{)hasi7iod   that,  tlu^  just ilioal ion 

tion.      rii<>    widespread    iiecoi>i;m<<     of  f«»r  I  his  i'ouvictioii  is  (>iitirt*ly  in  experi- 

tjiis  view  oan  !»o  da.l<«l  lo  I  ho  <lis<'ovo!y  on<  (  :  il   is  lrn<'  I  hat,  as  man  has  f^rowii 

by  Newton  of  I  ho  nin\«  r.ial  swiiy  of  tlu-  okk  r    and     a(<inired     more    i'xt.eiisive 

law   of  ji;ra,vitatioii;  and    for   this   nasiui  a(  (|iiamlan<  <    w  1 1  h  nature  «.nd  pomkretl 

Newton  may   he  justly   rejj;'.Mrd<<l   as  llu^  mor<    d(<  ply.    Ii«     has   \hc\\    Inoreaslnf'ly 

mosi,    imporlanl     sin».'.ie    <'onl  lihnloi-    lo  sno<ossfnl    m    i    dn<  in;-    I  ho    sMuld   iihoiil 

modern  lifo  Inm     lo     or<l(r     an<l     nndn    i  andahihl  y 

'I'he  pointof  view  lor  whiih  Newton  is  II    has   l>een   mosI    nalnnd   lo  ;.'enerahze 

rosponsihio    is    woll    ex.eUiplili*'<l    1>V    tlu-  I  Ins  <'\p(Mieiu'<'  int(>  I  he  eojivict  ion  t  hat; 
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this  sort  of  thing  will  always  be  possible, 
and  to  believe  that  as  we  delve  con- 
stantly deeper  we  shall  always  be  able  to 
give  a  rational  account  of  what  we  find, 
although  very  probably  the  difficidties 
will  become  continually  greater. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  the  age 
of  Newton  is  now  coming  to  a  close,  and 
that  recent  scientific  discoveries  have 
in  store  an  even  greater  revolution  in 
our  entire  outlook  than  the  revolution 
effected  by  the  discovery  of  universal 
gravitation  by  Newton.  The  revolution 
that  now  confronts  us  arises  from  the 
recent  discovery  of  new  facts,  the  only 
interpretation  of  which  is  that  our 
conviction  that  nature  is  understandable 
and  subject  to  law  arose  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  horizons,  and  that  if  we 
sufficiently  extend  our  range  we  shall 
find  that  nature  is  intrinsically  and  in  its 
elements  neither  understandable  nor 
subject  to  law. 

The  task  of  the  rest  of  this  article  is 
twofold.  In  the  first  place  I  shall  tr\' 
to  give  some  suggestion  of  the  nature  of 
the  physical  evidence  and  of  the  reason- 
ing that  has  forced  the  physicist  to  the 
conclusion  that  nature  is  constituted  in 
this  way.  This  task  is  by  no  means 
easy;  for  not  only  is  it  impossible  to 
indicate  more  than  very  partially  the 
physical  evidence,  but  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  compress  into  a  few  sentences 
steps  in  the  reasoning  that  can  be 
completely  justified  only  by  long  and 
difficult  mathematical  or  logical  analysis. 
The  second  part  of  the  task  is  to  envisage 
a  few  of  the  far-reaching  consequences 
on  the  whole  outlook  of  mankind  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  view  that  this  is 
actually  the  structure  of  nature.  This 
aspect  of  the  situation  can  be  appre- 
ciated without  a  detailed  grasp  of  the 
preliminary  analysis. 

IT 

The  new  experimental  facts  are  in  the 
realm  of  quantum  phenomena.  Com- 
paratively little  has  been  written  for 
popular    consumption    about    this    new 


realm  which  has  opened  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  man  in  the  street  has 
been  much  more  interested  m  relativity, 
which  to  him  has  seemed  extremely 
interesting  and  revolutionary.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  there  has  filtered 
down  to  him  the  news  that  nearly  all  the 
theoretical  physicists  are  occupied  with  a 
new  order  of  phenomena  which  they 
find  very  much  more  exciting  and  rev- 
olutionary than  any  in  the  realm  of 
relativity.  For  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  practical  effects  of  relativity, 
measured  m  dollars  and  cents  or  in 
centimeters  and  grams,  are  exceedingly 
small,  and  require  specially  designed 
experiments  executed  by  men  of  the 
highest  skill  to  show  their  existence  at  all. 
The  phenomena  with  which  quantum 
theorv'  deals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance  and 
involve  the  simplest  aspects  of  everyday 
life.  For  example,  before  the  advent  of 
quantum  theory  no  one  could  explain 
why  a  tea  kettle  of  water  boiling  on  the 
stove  should  not  give  out  enough  light  in 
virtue  of  its  temperature  to  be  visible  in 
the  dark:  the  accepted  theories  of  optics 
demanded  that  it  should  be  visible,  but 
every  burned  child  knew  that  it  was  not. 

One  reason  that  the  man  in  the  street 
has  not  sensed  this  new  domain  is  that 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  explain 
than  relativity;  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  physicist  himself  does 
not  understand  the  subject  as  well. 
I  shall  not  in  this  article  rush  in  where 
the  angels  have  not  ventured,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  necessary  to  try  to  give  a 
glimmering  of  an  idea  of  what  it  is  all 
about. 

Although  all  the  phenomena  of  ordi- 
nary life  are  really  quantum  phenomena, 
they  do  not  begin  to  stand  out  unequivo- 
cally in  their  quantum  aspect  and  admit 
of  no  other  interpretation  until  we  have 
penetrated  ver\'  far  do\NTi  into  the 
realm  of  small  things  and  have  arrived 
at  the  atoms  and  electrons  themselves. 
It  must  not  be  pretended  that  the 
nature  of  the  quantum  phenomena  met 
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in  tliis  realm  of  sirwill  tilings  is  by  «'iny 
niciins  coinplclcly  nndcrstood;  hut  a 
suggestive  ehaniclerizalion  of  the  gen- 
eral situiilion  is  that  atomicity  or 
discontinuity  is  an  even  more  pervading 
chanicteristic  of  the  strncture  of  tlie 
universe  than  had  been  j)reviously 
supposed.  In  fact  the  name,  "(|uan- 
tum,"  was  suggested  by  the  atomicity. 
We  were  a  long  time  iri  convincing 
ourselves  of  the  atomics  structure  of 
ordinary  matter;  although  this  wiis 
guessed  hy  tlie  [)()cts  as  early  as  the 
begimiing  of  the  ( 'hristian  era,  it  was  not 
generally  accepted  as  proved,  even  by 
physicists,  until  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  next  step  was  the  dis- 
covery of  tlie  atomic  structure  of 
electric^ity;  there  are  indivisible  units  of 
positive  and  negative  electricity,  and  the 
atoms  of  matter  are  constructed  of 
atoms  of  electricity.  This  situation  was 
not  even  guessed  until  about  IS{)();  [he 
proof  and  acceptance  of  th(^  (l(K-trin(^ 
have  taken  places  within  the  memory  of 
the  majority  of  tJK^  readers  of  this  article. 
Finally  comes  the  discovery  that,  not 
only  is  matter  doubly  atomic  in  its 
structure,  but  that  there  is  an  atomicity 
in  the  way  in  which  one  piece  of  matter 
acts  on  another.  This  is  p(Thaf)S  b(\st 
understood  in  the  case  of  of)ti(;al 
phenomena.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
Hght  was  infiriitcily  sub(livisi!)le~  that  I 
could,  for  exam])le,  r(;(!eive  at  pleasure 
on  the  film  of  my  camera  either  the  full 
intensity  of  the  sun's  radiation,  or,  by 
hiterposing  a  sulhci(^ntly  small  stop, 
that  I  could  cut  the  intensity  of  the 
light  down  to  anything  this  side  of 
nothing  at  all.  This  is  rsow  known  not 
to  be  true;  })ut  the  light  which  we  receive 
from  the  sun  is  atomic  in  structure,  like 
an  almost  inconc(Mvably  fine  rain  com- 
pos(;d  of  indivisible  individual  dro[)s, 
rather  than  like  the  contimir)us  flood  of 
infinitely  subdivisibk.-  radiation  that 
we  had  suf)[)osed.  If  I  close  the  sto[)  of 
my  camera  too  much  I  may  r(^(;(;iv(^ 
nothing  at  all  on  the  film,  or  I  may 
receive  a  singles  (me  of  tlu^  drof>s  in 
the  rain  of  radiation,   but   there   is   no 


step  between  one  drop  and  nothing. 
The  re(;()gnition  that  radiation  has  this 
pr()[)erty  means  that  in  some  resy)e(;ts 
we  have  come  back  very  close  to  New- 
ton's ideas  about  light. 

I'he  proof  that  this  is  the  structure  of 
light  can  be  given  in  many  ways.  Per- 
hai)S  the  most  illuminating  for  our 
purpose  is  that  discovered  by  Arthur 
(vompton,  for  which  he  recteived  the 
Nobel  prize.  ('om[)ton\s  discovery  (!()n- 
sislxHl  in  finding  that  the  drops  of  radia- 
tion behave  in  certain  ways  like  the 
material  drops  of  ordinary  rain;  they 
have  energy  and  mass  and  momentum, 
which  means  that  when  they  collide  with 
matter  they  behave  in  some  res  peels 
very  Trui(;h  as  ordinary  bodies  do.  I'he 
laws  which  govern  the  interaction  or 
collision  of  ordinaiy  bodies  are  known  to 
any  graduate  of  a  high-sc^liool  course  iri 
physics;  h(^  coidd  calculate^  what  would 
ha[)f)en  after  two  billiard  i)alls  had 
collided  provided  we  would  tell  hini 
exactly  how  each  of  i  he  balls  was  moving 
before  th(^  collision,  and  what  were  the 
elastic!  pro[)erties  of  the  mateiials  of 
which  th(^  balls  are  composed.  In 
making  the  calculation  h(^  would  use, 
among  other  things,  the  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  thc^  conservation  of 
energy  and  th(^  conservation  of  momen- 
tum. Now  ('ompton  showed  that  what 
ha.[)pens  when  a,  droj>,  or  b(vtt(M-  a,  build,, 
of  radiation  collides  with  an  ekx'tron  is 
also  governed  by  the  same  two  funda- 
mental y)rinciples.  The  proof  consisted 
in  showing  that  the  way  in  which  the 
electron  rebounds  is  connected  with  the 
way  in  which  the  bhlkvt  rebounds  by 
equations  dcMluc^ed  from  these;  prin(■i{)l(^s; 
this  is  one  of  the  features  which  makers 
Compton's  discovery  of  such  a  funda- 
mental importance. 

JJut  (yomy)ton's  experiment  contains 
another  feature,  and  it  is  this  which 
seems  destined  to  renvoi  utionizc;  the 
thinking  of  (civilization.  (io  back  to  t he 
billiard-ball  analogy:  An  ex[)(Tt  billiard 
player  can,  by  proper  manipulation  of 
th(i  cue  ball,  make  the;  two  balls  rebound 
from    the    collision    as    Ik;    wishes;    this 
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involves  the  ability  to  predict  how  the 
balls  will  move  after  collision  from  their 
behavior  before  collision.  We  should 
expect  by  analog\'  to  be  able  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  a  collision  between  a 
bullet  of  radiation  and  an  electron; 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  never  has  been  done 
and,  if  our  present  theories  are  correct, 
in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  be 
done.  It  is  true  that,  if  someone  will 
tell  me  how  the  electron  bounces  away, 
I  can  tell,  on  the  basis  of  the  equations 
given  by  Compton's  theory,  how  the 
bullet  of  radiation  bounces  away,  or 
conversely;  but  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  tell  how  both  will  bounce  away. 
Billiards,  played  with  balls  like  this,  even 
by  a  player  of  infinite  skill,  w^ould  de- 
generate into  a  game  of  pure  chance. 

This  unpredictable  feature  has  been 
seized  and  incorporated  as  one  of  the 
corner  stones  in  the  new  theory  of 
quantum  mechanics,  which  has  so  stirred 
the  world  of  physicists  in  the  last  three 
years.  It  has  received  implicit  formu- 
lation in  the  "Principle  of  Uncertainty" 
of  Heisenberg,  a  principle  which  I 
believe  is  fraught  with  the  possibility  of 
greater  change  in  mental  outlook  than 
was  ever  packed  into  an  equal  number 
of  words.  The  exact  formulation  of  the 
principle,  which  is  very  brief,  is  framed 
in  too  technical  langiuige  to  reproduce 
here,  but  I  shall  try  to  give  the  spirit  of 
the  principle.  The  essence  of  it  is  that 
there  are  certain  inherent  limitations  to 
the  accuracy  with  which  a  physical 
situation  can  be  described.  Of  course 
we  have  always  recognized  that  all  our 
physical  measurements  are  necessarily 
subject  to  error;  but  it  has  ahvays  been 
thought  that,  if  we  took  pains  enough 
and  were  sufficiently  clever,  no  bounds 
could  be  set  to  the  accuracy  which  we 
might  some  day  achieve.  Heisenberg's 
principle  states,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  ultimately  possible  accuracy  of  our 
measurements  is  limite<l  in  a  curious  and 
unsusiK^cted  way.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  descrilx? 
(or  measure)  any  one  quality  in  a  phys- 
ical situation,  liut  if  we  elect  to  measure 


one  thing  accurately  we  pay  a  price  in 
our  inability  to  measure  some  other 
thing  accurately.  Specifically,  in  Comp- 
ton's experiment,  the  principle  states 
that  we  can  measure  the  position  of  the 
electron  as  accurately  as  we  choose,  but 
in  so  doing  w^e  must  sacrifice  by  a  com- 
pensating amount  the  possibility  of 
accurately  measuring  its  velocity.  In 
particular,  if  we  measure  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  position  of  the  electron,  we 
have  thereby  denied  ourselves  the 
possibility  of  making  any  measurement 
at  all  of  its  velocity. 

The    meaning  of   the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  exactly  both  the 
position  and  velocity  of  the  electron  may 
be   paradoxically  stated  to  be  that  an 
electron  cannot  have  both  position  and 
velocity.     The  justification  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  logical  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  our  physical  concepts  which 
has   been  stimulated  by  the  relativity 
theory  of  Einstein.     On  careful  examina- 
tion   the    physicist    finds    that    in    the 
sense    in    which    he   uses    language    no 
meaning    at    all    can    be    attached    to 
a  physical  concept  which   cannot  ulti- 
mately be  described  in  terms  of  some 
sort  of  measurement.     A  body  has  po- 
sition only  in  so  far  as  its  position  can 
be  measured;  if  its  position   cannot  in 
principle  be  measured,  the  concept  of 
position  applied  to  the  body  is  meaning- 
less, or  in  other  words,  a  position  of  the 
body   does   not   exist.     Hence   if   both 
the  position  and  velocity  of  the  elec- 
tron cannot  in  principle  be  measured, 
the  electron  cannot  have  both  position 
and  velocity;  position  and  velocity  as 
expressions     of     properties     which     an 
electron    can    simultaneously   have   are 
meaningless.     To    carry    the    paradox 
one  step  farther,  by  choosing  whether  I 
shall  measure  the  position  or  velocity  of 
the  electron  I  thereby  determine  whether 
the   electron    has   position   or   velocity. 
The  physical  properties  of  the  electron 
are  not  absolutely  inherent  in  it,  but 
involve  also  the  choice  of  the  observer. 

Return  to  the  analog>'  of  the  billiard 
ball.     If  we  ask  our  higli-school  physicist 
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what  he  must  be  told  before  he  can 
predict  how  the  bilhard  balls  will  re- 
bound after  collision,  he  w^ill  say  that, 
unless  he  is  told  both  how  fast  the  balls 
are  traveling  when  they  collide,  and  also 
what  their  relative  positions  are  at  the 
moment  of  collision  he  can  do  very  little. 
But  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that 
the  Heisenberg  principle  says  no  one  can 
ever  tell;  so  that  our  high-school  com- 
puter would  never  be  able  to  predict 
how  a  bullet  of  radiation  and  an  electron 
behave  after  collision,  and  no  more 
could  we.  This  means  that  in  general 
when  we  get  down  to  fine-scale  phenom- 
ena the  detailed  results  of  interaction 
between  the  individual  elements  of 
which  our  physical  world  are  composed 
are  essentially  unpredictable. 

This  principle  has  been  built  into  a 
theory,  and  the  theory  has  been  checked 
in  many  ways  against  experiment,  and 
always  with  complete  success.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  which  the  man  in  the 
street  has  heard  a  good  deal  is  that  an 
electron  has  some  of  the  properties  of 
waves,  as  shown  so  strikingly  in  the 
experiments  of  Davisson  and  Germer. 
Of  course  no  one  can  say  that  some 
day  a  fact  may  not  be  discovered 
contrary  to  the  principle,  but  up  to  the 
present  there  is  no  evidence  of  it;  and  it 
is  certain  that  something  very  much  like 
this  principle,  if  not  this  principle 
exactly,  covers  an  enormously  wide 
range  of  phenomena.  In  fact  the  prin- 
ciple probably  governs  every  known  type 
of  action  between  different  parts  of  our 
physical  universe.  One  reason  that  this 
principle  has  not  been  formulated  before 
is  that  the  error  which  it  teUs  us  is  in- 
herent in  all  measurement  is  so  small 
that  only  recently  have  methods  become 
accurate  enough  to  detect  it.  The  error 
is  unimportant,  and  indeed  immeas- 
urably small  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  things  of  ordinary  life.  The  extreme 
minuteness  of  the  effect  can  be  illustrated 
again  with  the  billiard  balls.  Suppose 
that  at  the  instant  of  collision  the  posi- 
tion of  the  balls  is  known  with  an  un- 
certainty no  greater  than  the  diameter 


of  a  single  atom,  a  precision  very  much 
higher  than  has  ever  been  attained. 
Then  the  principle  says  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  measure  the  velocity  of  the 
balls  without  a  related  uncertainty; 
but  on  figuring  it  out  we  find  that  this 
uncertainty  is  so  small  that  after  the 
lapse  of  one  hundred  thousand  years, 
assuming  a  billiard  table  large  enough 
for  the  balls  to  continue  rolling  for  one 
hundred  thousand  years,  the  additional 
uncertainty  in  the  position  of  the  balls 
arising  from  the  uncertainty  in  the 
velocity  would  again  be  only  the  di- 
ameter of  a  single  atom.  The  error 
becomes  important  only  when  we  are 
concerned  with  the  ultimately  small 
constituents  of  things,  such  as  the  action 
between  one  atom  and  another  or 
between  an  atom  of  radiation  and  an 
electron. 

Ill 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  discovery  that 
nature  is  constituted  in  this  way,  and  in 
particular  is  essentially  unpredictable, 
has  been  so  enormously  upsetting. 
For  the  ability  to  predict  a  happening  is 
tied  up  with  our  ideas  of  cause  and  eft'ect. 
When  we  say  that  the  future  is  causally 
determined  by  the  present  we  mean  that 
if  we  are  given  a  complete  description  of 
the  present  the  future  is  completely 
determined,  or  in  other  words,  the  future 
is  the  effect  of  the  present,  which  is  the 
cause.  This  causal  relation  is  a  bilateral 
relation;  given  the  cause,  the  effect  is 
determined,  or  given  the  effect,  the  cause 
may  be  deduced.  But  this  means,  in 
the  particular  case  that  we  have  been 
considering  of  collision  between  a  bullet 
of  radiation  and  an  electron,  that  the 
causal  connection  does  not  exist,  for  if 
it  did  the  way  in  which  the  electron 
rebounds  after  the  collision  would  be 
determined,  that  is,  it  could  be  predicted, 
in  terms  of  what  happens  before  the 
collision.  Conversely,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  reconstruct  from  the  way 
in  which  the  electron  and  the  radiation 
rebound  the  way  in  which  they  were 
moving    before    collision.     Hence    the 
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rebound  of  the  electron  is  not  causally 
connected  with  what  goes  before. 

The  same  situation  confronts  the 
physicist  everywhere;  whenever  he  pene- 
trates to  the  atomic  or  electronic  level 
in  his  analysis,  he  finds  things  acting  in 
a  way  for  which  he  can  assign  no  cause, 
for  which  he  never  can  assign  a  cause, 
and  for  which  the  concept  of  cause  has 
no  meaning,  if  Heisenberg's  principle  is 
right.  This  means  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  the  law"  of  cause  and 
effect  must  be  given  up.  The  precise 
reason  that  the  law  of  cause  and  effect 
fails  can  be  paradoxically  stated;  it  is 
not  that  the  future  is  not  determined  in 
terms  of  a  complete  description  of  the 
present,  but  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  present  cannot  be  completely  de- 
scribed. 

The  failure  of  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect  has  been  exploited  by  a  number 
of  German  physicists,  who  have  empha- 
sized the  conclusion  that  we  are  thus 
driven  to  recognize  that  the  universe  is 
governed  by  pure  chance;  this  conclusion 
does  not,  I  believe,  mean  quite  what 
appears  on  the  surface,  but  in  any  event 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
further  implications  of  this  statement, 
in  spite  of  their  evident  interest. 

One  may  be  sure  that  a  principle  as 
revolutionary  in  its  implications  as  this, 
w^hich  demands  the  sacrifice  of  what  had 
becorae  the  cardinal  article  of  faith  of  the 
physicist,  has  not  been  accepted  easily, 
but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ponder- 
ing and  searching  of  fundamentals. 

The  result  of  all  this  pondering  has 
been  to  discover  in  the  principle  an 
inevitableness,  which  when  once  under- 
stood, is  so  convincing  that  we  have 
already  almost  ceased  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.  This  inevitableness  is  rooted  in 
the  structure  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  we  can  never  know 
anything  about  anything  without  get- 
ting into  some  sort  of  connection  with  it, 
either  direct  or  indirect.  We,  or  some- 
one else,  must  smell  the  object,  or  taste 
it,  or  touch  it,  or  hear  it,  or  see  it,  or  it 
must  affect  some  other  object  which  can 


affect  our  senses  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, before  we  can  know  anything 
about  it,  even  its  existence.  This 
means  that  no  knowledge  of  any  physi- 
cal property  or  of  even  mere  existence 
is  possible  without  interaction;  in  fact 
these  terms  have  no  meaning  apart 
from  interaction.  Formerly,  if  this 
aspect  of  the  situation  was  thought  of 
at  all,  it  would  have  been  dismissed  as 
merely  of  academic  interest,  of  no 
pertinence  at  all,  and  the  justification  of 
this  would  have  been  found  in  the  sup- 
posed possibility  of  making  the  inevi- 
table interaction  as  small  as  we  pleased. 
The  defender  of  the  old  point  of  view 
might  have  flippantly  remarked  that  a 
cat  may  look  at  a  king,  by  which  he 
would  have  meant  that  the  act  of  ob- 
servation has  no  effect  on  the  object. 
But  even  in  the  old  days  a  captious 
critic  might  have  objected  to  this  easy 
self-satisfaction  by  pointing  out  that 
light  exerts  a  pressure,  so  that  light 
cannot  pass  from  the  king  to  the  cat 
without  the  exercise  of  a  certain  amount 
of  mechanical  repulsion  between  them. 
This  remark  of  the  captious  critic  now 
ceases  to  be  merely  academic  because  of 
the  discovery  that  light  itself  is  atomic 
in  structure,  so  that  at  least  one  bullet  of 
radiation  must  pass  if  any  light  at  all 
passes,  and  the  king  cannot  be  observed 
at  all  without  the  exertion  of  that  mini- 
mum amount  of  mechanical  repulsion 
which  corresponds  to  a  single  bullet. 

This  evidently  alters  the  entire  situa- 
tion. The  mere  act  of  giving  meaning 
through  observation  to  any  physical 
property  of  a  thing  involves  a  certain 
minimum  amount  of  interaction.  Now 
if  there  are  definite  characteristics 
associated  with  the  minimum  interac- 
tion, it  is  conceivable  that  no  observation 
of  anything  whatever  can  be  made 
without  entraining  certain  universal 
consequences,  and  this  turns  out  to  be 
the  case.  Let  us  return  again  to  the 
useful  billiard-ball  analogy.  What  must 
our  high-school  calculator  know  in 
order  completely  to  calculate  the  be- 
havior   of    the    balls    after    coUision? 
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Evidently,  if  he  is  to  give  a  c  ^mplete 
description  of  the  motion,  that  is  '^i\e  in 
addition  to  direction  i^\d  -  tv  of 
motion  the  exact  time  at  whiju  balls 
are  in  any  particular  location,  he  must 
know  how  long  the  collision  lasts.  This 
means  that  the  act  of  collision  itseK  must 
be  analyzed.  This  analysis  is  actually 
possible,  and  ui  fact  rapid-moving 
pictures  have  been  taken,  showing  in 
detail  how  the  balls  are  deformed  during 
their  contact  together. 

Returning  now  to  the  colUsion  be- 
tween a  bullet  of  radiation  and  an  elec- 
tron, in  order  to  determine  completely 
the  behavior  after  collision  we  must 
similarly  analyze  the  details  of  the 
process  of  collision.  In  particular,  if 
we  want  to  predict  where  the  electron 
is  after  colKsion  we  must  analyze 
the  collision  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
say  how  fast  the  electron  is  moving 
at  each  instant  of  the  collision.  But 
how  shall  this  analysis  be  made.^  If 
the  analysis  means  anything,  it  must 
involve  the  possibility  of  observation; 
and  observation  involves  interaction; 
and  interaction  cannot  be  reduced 
below  a  minimum.  But  the  collision, 
or  interaction,  between  the  electron 
and  radiation  that  we  are  analyzing 
is  itself  the  minimum  interaction.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  discover  fine 
details  with  an  instrument  as  coarse 
as  the  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  an- 
alyze, so  that  the  necessary  analysis  of 
the  minimum  interaction  can  never  l>e 
made,  and  hence  has  no  n  leaning, 
because  of  our  fundamental  dirtuin  that 
things  which  caiuK^t  in  j)rin(iple  be 
measured  have  no  nleaniIl^^  Therefore, 
the  act  of  colHsion  cannot  be  analyzed, 
the  electron  and  radiation  during  colH- 
sion have  no  nieasura})le  ])ro|)erties, 
and  the  ordinary  concepts,  which  de- 
pend on  these  properties,  do  not  apply 
during  colhsion,  and  have  no  meaning. 
In  particular,  the  ordinary  conce[)t 
of  velocity  does  not  apply  to  the  act  of 
collision,  and  we  are  prepared  to  expect 
something  curious  as  the  result  of  the 
collision.     In  fact,  the  detailed  working 


out  of  the  theory  shows  that  the  mean- 

inglessness  of  velocity  during  the  act  of 
collision  carries  with  it  the  consequence 
that  the  electron  emerges  from  the 
collision  with  a  certain  nebulosity  or 
indefiniteness  in  properties  such  as 
position,  which  according  to  the  old 
point  of  view  depend  on  the  velocity, 
and  it  is  precisely  this  nebulosity  which 
is  described  in  Heisenberg's  principle. 

The  infinitesimal  world  thus  takes  on  a 
completely  new  aspect,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less be  a  long  while  before  the  average 
human  mind  finds  a  way  of  dealing 
satisfactorily  with  a  situation  so  for- 
eign to  ordinary  experience.  Almost  the 
first  necessity  is  a  renunciation  of  our 
present  verbal  habits  and  of  their  im- 
plications. It  is  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  deal  with  this  new  situation  with  our 
present  forms  of  expression,  and  the  ex- 
position of  this  paper  is  no  exception. 
The  temptation  is  almost  irresistible  to 
say  and  to  think  that  the  electron  really 
has  both  position  and  velocity,  only  the 
trouble  is  that  our  methods  of  measure- 
ment are  subject  to  some  limitation 
which  prevents  us  from  measuring  both 
simultaneously.  An  attitude  like  this 
is  justified  by  all  the  experience  of  the 
past,  because  we  have  always  been  able 
hitherto  to  continue  to  refine  our 
methods  of  measurement  after  we  had 
apparently  reached  the  end.  But  here 
we  are  confronted  by  a  situation  which 
in  princi])le  contains  something  entirely 
novel,  and  the  old  expectations  are  no 
longer  vahd.  The  new  situation  cannot 
be  adccjuatcly  dealt  with  until  long- 
continued  faniiharity  with  the  new  facts 
produces  in  our  subconsciousness  as  in- 
stinctive a  grasp  as  that  which  we  now 
have  of  the  familiar  relations  of  every- 
day experience. 

IV 

The  implications  of  this  discovery  are 
evidently  most  far-reaching.  Let  us 
first  consider  the  scientific  implications 
and,  in  particular,  the  implications  for 
physics.  The  physicist  is  here  brought 
to  the  end  of  his  domain.     The  record  of 
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physics  up  to  the  present  has  been  one  of 
eontinued  expansion,  ever  penetrating 
deeper  and  deefxir,  and  always  finding 
structure  on  a  finer  and  finer  scale 
F)eyond  y^revious  achievement.  Several 
times  in  the  past  even  eminent  physi- 
cists have  permitted  themselves  the 
complacent  announcement  that  we  were 
in  sight  of  the  end,  and  that  the  explana- 
tion of  all  things  was  in  our  hands.  But 
such  j)redictions  have  always  been  set  at 
naught  by  the  discovery  of  finer  details, 
until  the  average  physicist  feels  an  in- 
stinctive horror  of  the  folly  of  prediction. 
But  here  is  a  situation  new  and  un- 
thought  of.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  knowledge  must  stop  because  of 
the  nature  of  knowledge  itsc^lf:  beyond 
this  point  meaning  ceases. 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  getting  back 
pretty  rlose  to  the  good  Bishop  Berkeley, 
but  1  think  tiwit  actually  nothing  could 
be  wider  of  the  mark.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  nothing  exists  where  there  is 
no  consciousness  to  ]r>erceive  it;  we  are 
saying  that  existence  has  meaning  only 
when  there  is  interaction  with  other 
existence,  but  direct  contact  with  con- 
sciousness need  not  come  until  the  end 
of  a  long  chain.  The  logician  will  have 
no  trc'uble  in  showing  that  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  is  internally  self- 
contradi(!tory  and  does  not  make  .sense; 
but  1  believe  that,  nevertheless,  the 
sympathetic!  reader  will  be  a})le  to  see 
wh;it  the  situation  is,  and  will  f)erhaps 
sul)scril)('  to  the  opinion  that  to  describe 
it  the  development  of  a  new  language  is 
necessar>\ 

The  7)hysicist  thus  finds  himself  in  a 
world  from  which  the  bottom  hasdropf)ed 
clean  out;  as  he  penetrates  dee|KT  and 
deeper  it  eludes  him  and  fades  away  by 
the  highly  unsj)ortsmanlike  device  of 
just  becoming  meaningless.  No  refine- 
ment of  measurement  will  avail  to  carry 
him  beyond  the  portals  of  this  shadcjwy 
domain  which  he  cannot  even  mention 
without  logical  inconsistency.  A  bound 
is  thus  forever  set  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  physicist.  What  is  more,  the  mere 
existence    of    this     bound    means    that 


he  must  give  up  his  most  cherished 
convictions  and  faith.  The  world  is  not 
a  world  of  reason,  understandable  by  the 
intellect  of  man,  but  as  we  penetrate 
ever  deeper,  the  very  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  which  we  had  thought  to  be  a 
formula  to  which  we  could  force  God 
Himself  to  subscribe,  ceases  to  have 
meaning.  The  world  is  not  intrinsically 
reasonable  or  understandable;  it  acquires 
these  proj>erties  in  ever-increasing  degree 
as  we  ascend  from  the  realm  of  the  very 
little  to  the  realm  of  everyday  things; 
here  we  may  eventually  hope  for  an 
understanding  sufficiently  good  for  all 
practical  purposes,  but  no  more. 

The  thesis  that  this  is  the  structure  of 
the  world  was  not  reached  by  armchair 
meditation,  but  it  is  the  interpretation 
of  direct  experiment.  Now  all  experi- 
ment is  subject  to  error,  anfl  no  one  can 
say  that  some  day  new  experimental 
facts  may  not  be  found  incompatible 
with  our  present  interpretation;  all  we 
can  say  is  that  at  present  we  have  no 
glimmering  of  such  a  situation.  But 
whether  or  not  the  present  interpretation 
will  survive,  a  vision  has  come  to  the 
physicist  in  this  exf>erience  which  he  will 
never  forget;  the  possibility  that  the 
world  may  fade  away,  elude  him,  and 
become  meaningless  because  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  itself,  has  never 
been  envisaged  before,  at  least  by  the 
physicist,  and  this  possibility  must  for- 
ever keep  him  humble. 

When  this  view  of  the  structure  of 
nature  has  once  been  accepted  by 
physicists  after  a  sufficiently  searching 
exiK'rimental  prol>e,  it  is  evident  that 
there  will  be  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
aspect  of  all  the  other  physical  sciences. 
The  mental  outlook  will  change;  the 
mere  feeling  that  boundaries  are  set  to 
man's  inquiry  will  produce  a  subtle 
change  of  attitude  no  less  comprehensive 
in  its  effects  than  the  feeUng,  engendered 
by  Newton's  conquest  of  celestial  me- 
chanics, that  the  universe  was  a  universe 
of  order  accessible  to  the  mind  of  man. 
The  immediate  effect  on  scientific  in- 
quir>'  will  l)e  to  divert  effort  away  from 
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the  more  obviously  physical  fields  back 
to  the  fields  of  greater  complication, 
which  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
physicist  in  his  progress  toward  the 
ultimately  little,  especially  the  field  of 
biology. 

Another  important  result  of  the  real- 
ization of  the  structure  of  the  world 
is  that  the  scientist  will  see  that  his 
program  is  finite.  The  scientist  is 
perhaps  only  a  passing  phase  in  the  evo- 
lution of  man;  after  unguessable  years  it 
is  not  impossible  that  his  work  will  be 
done,  and  the  problems  of  mankind  will 
become  for  each  individual  the  problem 
of  best  ordering  his  own  life.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  program  of  the  scientist,  al- 
though finite,  will  turn  out  to  need  more 
time  than  the  life  of  the  world  itself. 

But  doubtless  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant effect  of  this  revolution  will  not 
be  on  the  scientist,  but  on  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  immediate  effect  will  be  to 
let  loose  a  veritable  intellectual  spree  of 
licentious  and  debauched  thinking.  This 
will  come  from  the  refusal  to  take  at  its 
true  value  the  statement  that  it  is  mean- 
ingless to  penetrate  much  deeper  than 
the  electron,  and  will  have  the  thesis 
that  there  is  really  a  domain  beyond, 
only  that  man  with  his  present  limita- 
tions is  not  fitted  to  enter  this  domain. 
The  temptation  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion in  this  way  is  one  that  not  many 
who  have  not  been  trained  in  careful 
methods  of  thinking  will  be  able  to 
resist — one  reason  is  in  the  structure  of 
language.  Thought  has  a  predisposition 
to  certain  tendencies  merely  because  of 
the  necessity  of  expressing  itself  in  words. 
This  has  already  been  brought  out 
sufficiently  by  the  discussion  above; 
we  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  express 
in  words  the  fact  that  the  universe  fades 
away  from  us  by  becoming  meaning- 
less without  the  implication  that  there 
really  is  something  beyond  the  verge  of 
meaning. 

The  man  in  the  street  will,  therefore, 
twist  the  statement  that  the  scientist 
has  come  to  the  end  of  meaning  into  the 
statement  that  the  scientist  has  pene- 


trated as  far  as  he  can  with  the  tools  at 
his  command,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  the  ken  of  the  scientist. 
This  imagined  beyond,  which  the  scien- 
tist has  proved  he  cannot  penetrate,  will 
become  the  playground  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  every  mystic  and  dreamer.  The 
existence  of  such  a  domain  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  orgy  of  rationalizing.  It 
will  be  made  the  substance  of  the  soul; 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  will  populate  it; 
God  will  lurk  in  its  shadows;  the  principle 
of  vital  processes  will  have  its  seat  here; 
and  it  will  be  the  medium  of  telepathic 
communication.  One  group  will  find  in 
the  failure  of  the  physical  law  of  cause 
and  effect  the  solution  of  the  age-long 
problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  atheist  will  find 
the  justification  of  his  contention  that 
chance  rules  the  universe. 

Doubtless  generations  will  be  needed 
to  adjust  our  thinking  so  that  it  will 
spontaneously  and  freely  conform  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  actual  structure  of  the 
world.  It  is  probable  that  new  methods 
of  education  will  have  to  be  painfully 
developed  and  applied  to  very  young 
children  in  order  to  inculcate  the  in- 
stinctive and  successful  use  of  habits 
of  thought  so  contrary  to  those  which 
have  been  naturally  acquired  in  meeting 
the  limited  situations  of  everyday  life. 
This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  new 
methods  of  thought  wdll  be  less  well 
adapted  than  those  we  now  have  to  meet 
the  situations  of  everyday  life,  but  on 
the  contrary,  since  thought  will  conform 
to  reality,  understanding  and  conquest 
of  the  world  about  us  will  proceed  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  I  venture  to  think 
that  there  will  also  eventually  be  a 
favorable  effect  on  man's  character;  the 
mean  man  will  react  with  pessimism,  but 
a  certain  courageous  nobility  is  needed 
to  look  a  situation  like  this  in  the  face. 
And  in  the  end,  when  man  has  fully 
partaken  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, there  will  be  this  difference  be- 
tween the  first  Eden  and  the  last,  that 
man  will  not  become  as  a  god,  but  will 
remain  forever  humble. 
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A     ST()I{V 


liv  KAiiiAiMM':  F(ijj:irr().\  (;i:i{()IM) 


IT  WAS  jiisl  I  lie  w;iy  li'-  Ii.mI  vv;ii.l((| 
l<»  t\\<\  vvlicn  (lyiii;.^  sli<)iil<l  Ixcoiiic  ;i, 
iM'crssji.iy  ^rsliirc.  lOvrii  I  lie  p/iiii 
wn,H  not,  iiiiwcIcoiiH  ,  lor  lliosc  ;ill;i,(ks 
wen*  rnrc  niid  hricf,  ;mi<I  IIic  iiil<'rv;ilH  he 
twc</i  IImtii  wi'vc  <N;ircf,  nion*  iiscFiil  lo 
liiiii.  tli.'iii  <l;iy.i  .iihI  Iioiic  .  <>!'  j);iinl(ss 
iiicroiMin^  wciiluM'ss  could  Imvc  l)<«ii. 
lie  s<<in<<|  to  nciipcr.jlc  wImii  IIm-  |».jiii 
vvriil .  lo  In-  <jiiil<-  linn  .«  If  for  n,  little  I  imc 
V«t  lie  w;i.,'i  Jiwiin*  llnil  tlic  int<rv;ils  Ix- 
twrcn  liis  ;icntc  ;il  links,  llion/.^li  liny 
\^^•t•r  |.'iM\v  ni/.-;  Io/ijmi-,  .hmI  IIm-  |>.iin  it  rll", 
wIm-ii  il  cnine,  less  hinl,  were  iK-ronnnj.^ 
IcNM  v;ili(l,  li'ss  clnir.  Hi*  w;is  ^oin^^  to 
irnnMN  doun  to  tin*  j.M;i.vr  likr  iv<  ryotn- 
else,  in  tin-  rnd.  Hnt  jl  vvjisn't  >/oin^'  to 
Im-  nnxli  \<n\yrv  now.  'I'Im-  worlliN-ss 
liciirl   w'jis  t('i\(\y  lo  stop,  nny  lime. 

No.  it  Innln't  lt««n  hint  .it  jill,  lliis  *'l;ist 
iilriC.MM,**  on<r  Ik-  Ii.mI  .icrcplcd  il.  {  ){' 
conrsr  \l  ties  ( 'iiiint  II  li.-id  not  u.iiited  lo 
die;  hnt  I'loni  tin-  nionn  nl  In-  kin-u  tinit 
dr;i!li  ;iiid  in\;ilidr.ni  uric  In.  ;ilt <-|-|i.i 
tivis,  lie  \\;is  piissioniilrly  on  the  side  ol" 
dentil.  Me  li.nl  never  ui sited  to  die  stul 
denly,  ns  ntost  of  its  do  li«  li.id  w.itihd  .1 
Witiitiit^'.  'lite  wiirntti^^  It.id  .'inledjiled 
liis  dissolttt  ioit  hy  jttst  the  ri^dtt  period. 
lie  li.nl  1 1,  id  I  III  11-  r  1 101 1)' 1 1  In  s.ixof  Ins 
tiMinoi  Ks,  jiiid  not  t  tttie  eii()it|';li  lo  hrnod. 
In  .Kfjiiire  the  <lre.'tdrtil  inorthiind  It.thtl. 
Mr  li;idn't  lost  his  persontiltty ;  he  eotild 
ft  <  I  Ins  "rin-nlties"  still  .stirrin^^'  uitlnii 
liini  ,  In-  li:id  niily  l<»  eoek  .'ill  e\  e  :il  I  lir 
nurses  to  M-nli/e  lluit  hts  elt.irin  still 
workeil,  lie  woiiM  Iim\<'  hiil<d  to  go  out 
UM  a  (•niiliiiitin^'  ^(his.sy  stare. 

II.  Wits  riill  sptitti'.  iMl'ore  the  yejir  hiid 


^^rown  up  to  .sa.v;t,j.v*  surrnner.  The  sun 
flowed  llnoii^di  hi.  wntdows  rrni^rnini- 
mously  aitd  lendeily,  .md  lite  delieaic 
flowers  ttol.  loo  nt.iny  hrou^dtt,  him 
lite  perfinnes  li(!  liked  hest.  An^<-la,,  the 
perfeel  wtle,  was  the  perfect,  companion. 
Ile<lid  nitnd  losing  An^M-la.  yet  what,  in 
heaven's  name,  would  he  do  with  An^M-hi 
if  he  could  take  Iter  with  hint?  She  he- 
lon^M-d  in  I  Ins  Iioum-  I  hey  had  so  castnilly 
a.nd  charniin^'^ly  made;  Ixlon^^ed  in  their 
full,  exciliti/.^  life;  helon^ed  with  him, 
witeiever  he  look  his  ^Mace  and  power 
aiitoit^  men  his  shield  and  aniulct. 
She  certainly  did  not.  helon^  in  a  |^ra.vc. 
And,  \>\'  lite  wiiy,  .she  would  he  in  a  ^^ravc 
if  sin-  didn't  Icjivc  him  more,  ^y[  .some  air 
and  cxercisi'.  Already  she  was  paling, 
^(•tt.in^  paichcs  of  wait  flesh  under  h<r 
eyes  and  wrinkles  rouit<l  a  mouth  too 
often  compressed.  I  le  eoiildii'l  have  her 
losing  Iter  looks  hefore  he  dte«|  he 
needed  them  lo  llie  \ery  end.  lie  would 
insist  on  her  f-Vi'iK  ""I  f'""  ''  ^^-dk  or  a. 
drive  this  very  afternoon,  lie  wasn't 
^'oin^  to  ci'ack  for  a  few  days  yet.  Mo 
uanhd  her  lo  l(»ok  her  ImvsI  at  hisdealh 
Ixd.  even  at  the  funeral.  lie  wouldn't 
see  her  in  St.  Stepln-n's,  l>ut  the  otlt<rs 
u  oil  Id. 

hesidis,  he  had  an  iiKieasin^',  comforl- 
aMe  desire  to  <\press  himself  once  more 
in  a  familiar  ^'cst  lire.  This  dyin^  hefon; 
you  died,  lising  anionj,'  mortuary  lilies 
and  saying  supreme  and  itllim.ile  things 
to  your  w  ife,  composing  your  feat  tires  to 
face  eternity,  wasn't  his  way.  \\  hen  he 
didn'l  frei  Inmself  M  iles  ( 'arriit  It .  I  o  his 
liiijvr   li|»-«.  he    would    sliitl    Ins  eyes   and 
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lock  his  lips.  Just  to  prove  to  himself  that 
he  was  Miles  Carruth,  he  would  play, 
once  more,  on  sensibilities  that  didn't 
matter;  get  his  effect  (and  know  that  he 
was  getting  it)  though  he  couldn't  see 
the  poor  dears  register.  He  didn't  have 
to  see  them;  he  knew  their  tears  and 
flushes  by  heart.  Though  no  one  mat- 
tered to  him  but  Angela,  it  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  his  life  to  play  on  these  other 
women  and  note  the  perfection  of  his 
own  technic.  Cruel  to  the  women.? 
Why,  like  all  virtuosi,  he  loved  his  in- 
strument while  he  played  it,  wouldn't 
have  hurt  it  for  the  world.  Can  you 
imagine  Kreisler  stamping  on  his  Strad.? 

Having  disposed  of  what  they  ridicu- 
lously called  his  luncheon,  he  broached 
it  to  Angela. 

"You  are  pale  as  anything.  You 
must  get  out  into  this  ripping  weather 
this  afternoon.  A  long  walk  would  be 
best,  but  if  you  don't  feel  like  that, 
there's  the  car." 

Angela  smiled  upon  him.  She  did  not 
need  to  phrase  anything,  for  they  under- 
stood each  other  marvellously  well. 

"Miss  Holbrook."  He  crooked  a  fin- 
ger at  the  day  nurse.  "She's  looking 
rottenly  ill.  Tell  her  there's  no  reason  on 
earth  why  she  shouldn't." 

"But,  Miles,"  Angela  Carruth  began. 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  might  crack  any 
time,  and  you  want  to  be  there.  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  you  there,  anyhow, 
when  that  happens,  darling.  I  imagine 
one  always  looks — and  is — an  awful  fool 
at  the  very  last.  But  if  you  have  a  grue- 
some desire  to  witness  it — " 

She  shed  no  tears,  only  smiled  deeper 
and  deeper  into  his  eyes. 

"My  darling  child,"  he  went  on,  "you 
mustn't  thwart  an  invalid.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  die  to-day.  I  know  I'm  not. 
Cross  my  heart!"  He  took  her  fingers 
to  make  the  childish  gesture  with.  "I 
want  you  fit,  dear.  You  don't  know 
how  I  need  your  fitness." 

Angela  Carruth  knew  every  intona- 
tion of  that  voice.  She  had  heard  him 
plead  a  hundred  times;  seen  human 
beings    sway    and    succumb    like    grain 


before  a  wind.     She  herself  had  always 
succumbed. 

"I'm  quite  all  right,  Miles.     Truly." 

"You're  not.  You're  turning  into  an 
old  woman.  The  beastly  soul  eats  up 
the  only  less  beastly  body.  I  can't  have 
it.  Out  vou  go.  Doesn't  she.  Miss  Hol- 
brook.^ "'^ 

"I  really  think,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
you  might  as  well,  Mrs.  Carruth." 

"You  haven't  stuck  your  blessed  nose 
out  for  days  and  days.  And  you  show 
it.  Oh,  Angle  dear,  how  you  do  show 
it!" 

"I'm  sorry  I  show  it.  Miles.  But  I'd 
rather  stay."  She  knew,  as  she  spoke, 
that  she  would  have  to  go.  She  couldn't 
risk  even  the  mildest  altercation.  If  her 
pallor  and  weariness  were  worrying  him, 
that  settled  it.  Nothing  must  worry 
him — for  every  reason.  **I  thought 
we'd  begin  Mellowes'  new  book." 

" '  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks ' ! "  He 
laughed  outright.  "Mellowes,  who  is  a 
silly  ass,  shall  charm  us  later.  I'm  feel- 
mg  very  w^ell,  and  I  have  other  fish  to 
fry." 

"You  are  ?wf  going  to  make  another 
will,"  Angela  Carruth  said  firmly. 
"You've  made  so  many  already  that  Mr. 
Asch  is  desperate.  You  never  change 
anything  essential.  If  there  are  any  new 
frills,  you  can  tell  me  about  them,  and 
I'll  make  a  note  of  them.  But  I  am 
quite  outdone  with  your  wills." 

Carruth  laughed,  and  the  sun  was  in 
his  throat  as  he  laughed.  It  always  had 
been. 

"Oh,  no,  that  game  is  played  out.  I 
don't  care  who  has  what.  You  can 
change  all  the  tags  on  all  the  mementoes 
if  you  want  to.  Only,  don't  you  give 
Asch  Sarah  Bernhardt 's  corset." 

"I'll  give  Sarah  Bernhardt's  corset  to 
your  ilunt  Fanny,  if  you  aren't  reason- 
able. And  tell  her  just  how^  and  when 
you  got  it." 

"Ah,  don't,"  he  pleaded.  "Then  she 
wouldn't  wear  black  for  me,  and  I  do 
want  Aunt  Fanny  to  mourn.  You've 
never  seen  her  mourn.  I  have.  I'm 
fond  of  New  York — it's  been  good  to  me. 
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It  deserves  to  see  Aunt  Fanny  in  mourn- 
ing. ,  .  .  My  precious" — she  heard  the 
sun  set  splendidly  in  his  voice,  as  she  had 
so  often  heard  it  before — "I  truly  want 
you  to  get  a  breath  of  air.  It  worries  me 
as  nothing  else  could,  your  being  so  pale 
.  .  .  my  lovely  darling."  It  went  off  to 
a  silver  whisper. 

She  bent  over  him.  **A11  right — 
Miles.  For  a  little  while.  But  what  is 
it  you  want  to  do?     Couldn't  I  help.^" 

"When  you  come  in,  yes.  Not  now. 
Miss  Holbrook  will  do  what  I  want." 

He  was  not  only  concerned  for  her,  she 
saw;  he  had  some  plan  for  which  her  ab- 
sence was  necessary:  something  Miss 
Holbrook  could  do  better  than  she — 
something,  perhaps,  that  she  would  in- 
terfere with  by  staying.  On  every  score, 
she  must  go — and  she  went,  quietly. 

"Now,  Miss  Holbrook,"  said  Carruth, 
"I  want  some  letter  paper,  please,  and 
my  bed  table,  and  that  beastly  fountain 
pen.  It's  all  right — this  is  the  time  you 
let  me  sit  up  in  bed,  you  know.  I  won't 
be  long  at  it." 

She  propped  him  up  slightly  and  gave 
him  what  he  wanted;  but  before  taking 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  he  thought  for  a  lit- 
tle, knitting  his  })rows.  "Which.'^"  he 
whispered  to  himself.  "It's  hard  to 
choose.  I  must  be  eclectic."  He  raised 
his  voice.  "My  address  book,  please. 
Miss  Holbrook.  No,  not  that  one — it's 
all  business.  The  purple  one  in  the 
second  drawer.     Thank  you." 

He  addressed  the  envelopes  and  laid 
them  aside,  then  pulled  a  sheet  of  note 
paper  towards  him.  The  first  sentences 
were  easy — the  fact  that  you  are  going  to 
die  almost  immediately  is  the  best  of 
light  gambits.  Then,  too,  a  dying  man 
may  uncover  any  memories  he  pleases, 
and  twist  them  as  he  likes.  After  the 
very  first  it  was  not  so  easy.  He  must 
f.nd  words  that  would  ring  true  for  any 
woman  since  his  strength  would  not 
suffice  to  the  creation  of  more  than  one 
fornmla.  That,  in  itself,  was  a  pretty 
})roblem. 

Carruth  closed  his  eyes,  remembering 
their  faces,   their   voices,   the   separate 


music  of  them,  now  conjoined  and  flow- 
ing towards  him,  over  him,  soothing  him 
with  an  old  assurance.  He  would  be 
dead  presently,  but  from  his  grave  he 
could  still  "start"  something;  from  the 
grave,  he  could  still  give  pleasure  and 
pain.  What  was  life  worth  except  as  it 
enabled  you  to  deal  pleasure  and  pain 
according  to  your  desire.^  Couldn't  he 
trust  them  (and  a  score  of  others)  to 
mourn  him  sufficiently.^  Well:  each 
would  mourn  more  richly  for  the  little 
hint  that  she  was  last  in  his  thoughts. 
Not  pain,  but  a  richer  regret — that  was 
what  he  wanted  to  give. 

Miles  hit  at  last  on  the  delicate  grave 
sentences  that  would  do  for  these  so  dif- 
ferent women.  He  had  never  been  heavy- 
handed;  he  w^as  not  heavy-handed  now. 
The  weight  of  the  letters  lay  not  in  their 
phrasing,  but  in  their  being  the  last  any- 
one would  ever  get  from  Miles  Carruth. 
Just  a  breath  of  remembered  scent  across 
their  gardens  .  .  .  no,  you  never  really 
had  me,  but  I  never  quite  forgot,  for  you 
were  different  from  all  the  rest.  No  de- 
nial of  Angela,  no  magnifying  of  light 
loves,  no  departure,  since  he  had  indeed 
remembered  them,  from  truth.  Yes, 
the  letters  would  do  admirably.  He 
signed  them,  placed  them  in  their  enve- 
lopes, let  Miss  Holbrook  take  away  his 
apparatus,  and  waited,  resting,  for  An- 
gela. 

She  came,  not  long  after,  a  little  color 
in  her  face — not  so  much  from  the  exer- 
cise she  had  painfully  and  obediently 
taken  as  from  the  excitement  of  com- 
ing back  to  Miles  and  finding  him 
still  there.  He  opened  his  eyes  and 
smiled  at  her  humorously.  There  was  a 
deal  of  Puck  in  Miles  Carruth,  and  An- 
gela had  always  given  Puck  her  hand. 
He  counted  on  her  doing  so  now. 

"How  do  you  feel.  Miles? "  She  tried 
not  to  ask  him  that  every  five  minutes, 
but  surely,  after  an  absence,  it  was  per- 
mitted. 

"Oh,  the  same  old  tiling.  It's  getting 
time  for  the  hypodermic." 

" Did  you  do  what  you  wanted  to  do?" 

"Yes.     Here  they  are."     He  stuffed 
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the  letters  into  her  hand.  "See?"  He 
expected  her,  evidently,  to  relish  his  lit- 
tle game. 

Angela  read  the  addresses  swiftly. 
"Dear,  if  you  want  to  see  anyone,  you'd 
better  let  me  telephone.  Not  that  I 
think  the  doctors  would  let  you  see  any- 
one unnecessarily." 

"Lord,  Angle,  if  I'd  wanted  to  see  any- 
one I'd  have  told  you.  No,  I  should 
grin  them  out  of  the  room  if  they  came. 
Heavens,  no!  I  just  want  you  to  put 
those  in  a  safe  place  and  post  them  the 
minute  I'm  gone." 

Her  face  contracted,  but  she  did  not 
protest.  "Don't  you  want  to  seal  them.^ " 

"Do  I  ever  seal  a  letter  if  I  can  help  it.^^ 
I  hate  sealing  letters.  You  seal  them 
for  me,  dear." 

It  was  true,  she  reflected.  Miles  al- 
ways hated  sealing  and  stamping  things. 
"Very  well.     I'll  seal  them  now." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  read  them.?^" 

He  sounded  so  like  a  child — a  child 
who,  in  his  egotism,  confuses  your  curi- 
osity with  your  affection — that  she 
smiled  pityingly,  in  spite  of  herself.  "I 
don't  doubt  they're  beautiful.  Miles 
dear,  but  I  think  it  would  be  kinder  if  I 
didn't." 

"I  don't  think  they  could  mind  your 
reading  these  letters.  They'd  never 
know,  anyhow." 

"No,  of  course  not.  All  the  same,  I 
think  it's  better  manners  if  I  don't. 
But,  Miles  dear,"  she  went  on,  "are  you 
sure  you  don't  want  them  posted  now? 
Won't  the  date  make  it  seem  as  if — as  if 
they'd  been  purposely  held  up.^"  If  he 
wanted  to  do  this  kind  of  thing,  she 
meant  to  tell  him,  he  had  better  do  it  cor- 
rectly. 

"Oh,  Angle!"  He  was  reproachful. 
"Don't  you  trust  my  technic  any  better 
than  that .^  If  you  had  read  them "  ("as 
you  should  have  done"  his  tone  seemed 
to  hint)  "you  would  have  seen  there  was 
no  date.  Each  one  is  headed  'The  last 
day,  probably,  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
write.'" 

"Miles,  you  are  cruel!" 

He  knew  what  she  meant — cruel  to 


her.  "Yes,  darling,  it  was  horrid  of  me. 
Forgive  me.  I've  no  reason  to  suppose 
it's  true,  physically.  But  I  doubt  if, 
ever  again,  I'd  have  had  a  strong  enough 
impulse.  So,  in  that  way,  it  is  true." 
He  panted  a  little  as  the  nurse  entered. 
"Yes,  Miss  Holbrook,  I'm  quite  ready 
for  your  errand  of  mercy."  He  gave  one 
hand  to  Angela,  who  held  it  firmly  while 
the  needle  went  in. 

Three  days  afterwards,  when  night 
fell  on  the  house  suddenly  made  master- 
less,  Angela  Carruth  slipped  out,  under 
a  heavy  veil,  and  put  the  letters  into 
the  post-box  at  the  street  corner.  The 
pile  on  the  hall  table  she  left  for  others  to 
attend  to.  She  had  promised  Miles,  and 
she  must  needs  keep  her  promise,  but  she 
was  glad  to  have  them  out  of  her  hands 
and  to  be  done  forever  with  Miles's  many 
ladies.  With  Miles  there,  she  had  been 
able  to  share  his  amusement.  With 
Miles  gone,  the  joke  was  gone.  They 
were  really  more  than  she  could  bear. 

St.  Stephen's  had  emptied  at  last. 
First,  the  swathed  widow  and  her  kin, 
then  the  honorary  pall-bearers  and  the 
coffin  with  its  great  robe  of  woven  roses 
and  forget-me-nots  and  lilies-of-the-val- 
ley;  then  all  the  friends,  acquaintances, 
representatives  of  clubs,  guilds,  profes- 
sions, and  the  general  public  that  dis- 
liked to  miss  such  a  show  of  solemn  mag- 
nificence. The  organ  had  moaned  out 
its  last  notes;  the  very  echoes  of  "Jeru- 
salem the  Golden"  were  dead  in  nave 
and  choir. 

Viola  Payne,  still  on  her  knees  in  the 
darkening  transept,  w£:s  waiting  to  leave 
the  church  alone.  She  had  a  fancy  for 
going  out  in  a  sort  of  pious  solitude,  pre- 
tending that  the  memorial  service  was 
all  for  her,  panoply  of  her  sole  sorrow, 
being,  for  a  moment,  chief  mourner. 
Could  anyone  mourn  more  than  she, 
even  his  wife.^  That  was  not  for  her  to 
judge;  yet  Viola  said  to  herself  that 
Angela  Carruth  had  at  least  loved  Miles 
a  shorter  time  than  she.  She  antedated 
Angela. 

It  was  hard  to  leave  the  place  where. 
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for  the  last  time  in  her  hfe,  she  would 
have  been  near  Miles  Carruth;  but  she 
could  not  linger  in  an  empty  church. 
Moreover,  he  was  gone.  By  no  figment 
of  reasoning  was  Miles  Carruth  giving 
her  warrant  to  stay  here  longer.  One 
forget-me-not  had  dropped  near  her  from 
the  catafalque,  and  she  bent  to  pick  it  up 
and  press  it  in  her  prayer  book.  Then 
she  rose,  to  hurry  through  the  empty 
church  to  her  car. 

A  sobbing  figure,  half  way  down  the 
nave,  crouched  in  a  pew,  arrested  her. 
Viola,  belated  and  solitary,  felt  suddenly 
responsible.  She  had  thought  herself 
the  sole  survivor  of  that  service;  here 
was  another,  to  be  pulled  to  land. 

"Can  I  do  anything.?"  she  murmured 
as  she  bent  over  the  other  woman. 

The  woman,  in  tailored  black  and 
white — Viola  herself  was  in  midnight 
blue  and  sables — only  shook  convul- 
sively. Viola  Payne  bent  nearer.  To 
anyone  who  mourned  like  that  for  Miles 
Carruth  she  had  a  duty. 

'*No — no,"  the  woman  managed  fi- 
nally to  say.  The  presence  of  another 
person  slowed  her  sobs,  and  she  did  her 
best  \Nith  a  soaked  handkerchief.  It 
was  only  a  useless  wet  ball,  however, 
and  she  threw  it  down,  uncovering  her 
face. 

Mrs.  Payne  felt  in  her  bag,  brought 
out  a  handkerchief,  dry  and  delicately 
folded,  and  sat  down  beside  the  other. 
"Why,  it's  Miss  Whiton!  I'm  Viola 
Payne.     Take  this,  do." 

]\Iiss  Whiton  used  the  fresh  handker- 
chief and  looked  up  with  sodden  eyes. 

"I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  go,"  said 
Viola,  "but  you  must  let  me  take  you 
home.     My  car  is  here.'* 

Miss  Whiton  rose.  She  seemed  con- 
tent to  obey,  to  cast  the  difficult,  daily, 
human  burden  of  self-direction  wholly 
upon  Viola.  Viola  felt  warmer  within, 
her  own  sorrow  comforted  by  this  aban- 
donment. Her  duty,  her  right :  her  duty 
because  of  her  right.  As  they  walked 
down  the  nave  together  her  mind  worked 
on  this  unhappiness  beside  her.  She  re- 
membered that  Abby  Whiton,  after  the 


Whiton  fortune  had  gone,  had  relapsed 
to  the  suburbs,  and  of  course  she  was 
not  fit  to  take  a  train  in  her  present 
condition.  She,  Viola,  must  take  her 
home  first,  give  her  tea,  ease  her  off, 
.  .  .  From  her  heights,  she  could  bend 
down  to  do  that,  and  postpone  the 
luxury  of  brooding  solitude.  Poor  Abby 
Whiton:  to  suffer  like  that,  without  her, 
Viola's,  secret  balm.  Some  hint  of  her 
plan  she  whispered  to  Miss  Whiton  as 
they  neared  the  great  door,  and  Miss 
Whiton  nodded  as  if  hypnotized.  She 
was  too  wretched  and  shaken  to  stand 
alone  as  yet. 

They  had  but  a  few  yards  more  to  go 
when  a  third  figure  rose  from  one  of  the 
last  pews  and  confronted  them:  a  slim, 
painted  woman  in  adventurous  mauve. 
Viola  looked  round  the  great  church. 
There  were  three  of  them,  and  three  of 
them  only.  Her  eyes,  accustomed  to 
the  dimness,  could  see  no  other  head  or 
form.  Three  survivors — three  women 
who  had  cared  enough  for  Miles  Carruth 
to  cling  to  this  gloom  which  he  had  not 
long  since  left.  The  painted  face  was 
familiar  to  her,  yet  Viola  felt  sure  she  had 
never  met  the  woman.  Abby  Whiton 
was  walking  very  slowly,  and  needing 
the  gentle  support  of  Mrs.  Payne's  arm: 
they  could  not  have  hurried  by  if  they 
would.  The  third  woman  was  using  her 
powder-puff,  not  surreptitiously,  but 
hastily,  as  if  the  mark  of  tears  were  un- 
clean and  intolerable.  As  they  came 
abreast  of  her  and  half  stopped,  she 
stepped  into  the  aisle  and  eyed  them 
frankly.  Identifications  were  not  neces- 
sary; no  one  had  lingered  in  that  church 
from  mere  inadvertence  or  fatigue;  the 
three  women  who  had  remained  thus 
long  to  mourn  were,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, a  sisterhood.  The  third  woman's 
manner  cut  across  all  this,  taking  it  in 
the  stride  of  her  thought,  disdaining  to 
ex])lain.  She  swept  Abby  and  \'iola 
with  a  keen  stare. 

"You,  too.^"  she  murmured.  "Only 
three  of  us.  Where  are  all  the  others,  I 
wonder.^  " 

The  words  were  mocking,  but  with  a 
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trained  mockery  that  pierced  every 
cranny  of  one's  consciousness.  This 
was  mockery  as  it  should  be  uttered, 
guarded,  delicate,  golden.  However 
cheap  or  common  her  words  and  the 
emotion  behind  them,  the  expression 
would  be  perfect.  "The  stage,  of 
course,"  Viola  thought  to  herself;  and 
she  began  to  grope  among  memories. 

The  woman  in  mauve  saved  her  the 
trouble.  "I'm  Beatrice  Lake.  I  played 
in  'The  Treasure-House.'  They  were 
great  days." 

Was  it  stage  training,  Viola  wondered, 
or  cold,  remembered  fact,  that  could  so 
assert  romantic  adventure  in  one  simple, 
slangy  phrase  .^^  She  straightened  her- 
self. It  did  not  matter.  Her  seniority 
could  not  be  questioned.  She  must 
needs  pity  Beatrice  as  she  had  pitied 
Abby. 

"Of  course  I  saw  you.  Miss  Lake. 
Yes,  there  are  three  of  us  who  cared 
for  Miles  Carruth.  Miss  Whiton,  you, 
and  I — Viola  Payne.  My  car  is  here, 
and  Miss  Whiton  says  she  will  come 
back  with  me  for  some  tea.  Will  you 
come.f^" 

They  were  at  the  door  now.  Miss 
Lake  took  advantage  of  the  harsh  day- 
light to  mend  her  face  into  perfection. 

"I  sent  my  car  away,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  like  to  be  conspicuous."  She 
looked  the  two  women  up  and  down. 
"Yes,  thanks,  I'd  like  some  tea — "  she 
cast  about  for  a  term  of  address. 

"Mrs.  Payne,"  Viola  said  quietly. 

"Mrs.  Payne,"  she  finished.  "There's 
sure  to  be  a  crowd  at  my  place,  and  I 
don't  feel  like  a  crowd." 

The  three  got  into  Viola's  car,  and 
very  soon  they  were  in  her  drawing-room, 
with  tea  before  them  and  the  parlor 
maid  dismissed.  Beatrice  Lake  had 
asked  for  a  cigarette  before  tea,  and 
while  the  others  drank  theirs — Miss 
Whiton  still  tearful,  sunk  into  the 
deepest  chair,  and  clattering  her  spoon, 
Viola  Payne  very  straight  and  hostess- 
like behind  the  tea  things — she  ranged 
the  room,  moving  from  picture  to  win- 
dow,   window    to    chimney-piece,    with 


motions  that,  less  graceful,  would  have 
been  nervous. 

She  turned  at  last  and,  still  standing, 
took  her  teacup. 

"Three  of  us,"  she  repeated.  "Three 
out  of  the  hundreds.  There  must  be 
some  reason." 

Viola  smiled.  She  was  not  going  to 
tell  her  reason.  Queer,  intimate,  un- 
precedented as  this  gathering  was,  it 
was  ordinary  compared  with  her  reason. 
A  gush  of  sympathy  carried  her  forward. 
"Doesn't  it  mean  that  we  three  valued 
him  more  than  anyone  else.^^  It  gives  us 
a  kind  of  dignity  for  one  another.  Isn't 
that  why  we're  here?  Don't  we  three 
feel  a  great  respect  for  one  another 
because  we  cared  enough  to  stay  on  like 
that — with  the  memory  of  him.^" 

Abby  Whiton  frankly  snuffled.  "I 
can  never  hear  'Jerusalem  the  Golden' 
again!" 

Miss  Lake's  glance  appealed,  over 
Abby's  head,  to  her  hostess,  as  one 
woman  of  the  world  to  another.  Then 
she  spoke,  with  impatient  frankness. 

"This  is  all  very  queer  ...  I  don't 
mind  saying  that  I  had  a  bad  hour,  this 
afternoon.  I  knew  I  should  have,  some- 
how, so  I  told  my  man  not  to  wait. 
I — "  she  looked  from  Abby's  collapse  to 
Viola's  rapt  control,  "I  guess  I'd  better 
admit  that  I'd  written  Miles  off.  I 
didn't  exactly  forget,  you  understand, 
but  he  wasn't  for  me,  and  I  wasn't  for 
him,  as  it  turned  out.  Then — I  had  a 
letter  from  him,  the  day  after  he  died, 
and  it  knocked  me  over,  for  the  time 
being.  I  cried  like  a  baby.  It  seemed 
to  me  I  owed  Miles  Carruth  an  hour — if 
he  had  really  cared." 

Abby  Whiton  bent  forward.  She  had 
had  no  advantage  of  mirror  or  powder, 
and  her  over-delicate  fair  features  were 
blotched  as  if  with  disease. 

"I  had  a  letter,  too,"  she  said  with  an 
eagerness  almost  ugly.  "The  news- 
paper with  the  headlines  lay  on  the 
table — and  his  letter  to  me  lay  beside  it. 
But  your  letter  can't  have  been  like 
mine.  Mine  was  the  most  beautiful 
letter  in  the  world." 
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l5c;ilriV-c  L;ik(''.s  face-,  for  an  instant, 
was  like  tli;il  of  a  rjclfcf  i  vc  n'r;onstruct- 
in^  a  fiinic:  l}ioij;_'lif  tijrn<(l  intensely 
inward  and  backvsard. 

"Ah,"  she  said  (\\w\\y  at  h.st.  "1 
flioij;.dit  niinc  vs'.i^.  'Ih.jt's  why  I  rnado 
snrh  a  darn<*d  fool  of  niysclf."  'Ilicrc 
was  rjo  nialicM-  in  her  jxTfcft  ton*-. 

"(iive  iVIiles  (^arrntJi  some-  credit!" 
\  iohi  l*ayn(;'s  voire  ran^  out.  "  ^^ily 
shouldn't  lie  have  written  two  fx.iutiful 
letters?  He  was  lM*autifuI,  himself.  He 
ha<l  the  ^ra(.*e,  the  ^ift,  the  power." 

Heatriee  smiled  at  her  kindly.  ''J 
don't  dout)t.  .Miss  Whiton's  letter  and 
mine  wf-re  hotli  hejiutiful.  'J'he  [)oint  is 
fh.if  there  were  two  of  them.  It  sounds 
suspieious  to  me  knowing  Miles.  And 
yet"  her  vr)iee  eh.'in^ed  su(Jdenly — 
"uli\'  .shr>uldii'l  there  have  been  two.^ 
.Miles  (  arruth  v.as  deep.  There  was  no 
limit  to  his  capacity  for  exi)erience.  He 
could  take  in  fhin^.s — jK'OpIc — who  were 
worlds  apart.  JOvery  .sort  of  j)erson 
amused  Miles — onc-e,  anyhow.  .Vnd  he 
was  often  very  kind." 

Slie  di(J  not  .seem  annoyed;  rather,  slu* 
envisaged  Abhy  Wliiton  with  humorous 
pity,  \  iola  thou;,'ht.  Obviously,  Abby 
was,  in  .Miss  Lake's  estimation,  a  ea.se 
ulnre  ne  Ii.mI  been  kind.  I'liank  heaven, 
they  didn't,  seem  likely  to  cjuarrel,  yet 
she  felt  for  soothing  words. 

**Does  anything'  matter  except  that 
we  three  cared  and  resjx'ct  one  another 
for  (•arin|^^•'  Kormyoun  part,  I  am  very 
^lad  nr)t  to  be  the  only  one  who  stayed 
in  church.  J  am  ^lad  you  both  had 
letters." 

Heat  rice  Lake  turne(|  to  her.  "No 
woman  \sho  cared  about  Miles  (arruth 
could  be  ^'lad  to  have  any  other  woman 
^et  iny  letter  from  him."  She  spoke 
imfXTsonally,  as  a  critic. 

"Oh.  or  mine!"  Abby  \\'hiton  mur- 
mured. 

X'iola  said  not  hint:,  but  .Miss  J>ake 
turned  to  Abby,  then  to  her  ho.stess. 
"J>ook  here  .  .  .  It's  not  a  tiling  to 
boast  a!)out,  and  I  know  what  discretion 
means  as  well  as  anylxxly.  But  our 
bein^  here  together  isn't  exactly'  a  con- 


ventional situation,  is  it?  And  Miles 
(arruth  is  dead — with  a  widow  to  mourn 
him,  f>y  the  way.  Woll,  I  shouldn't  be 
here  at  all  — f  shouldn't  have  cracked, 
this  afternoon  -if  Miles  hadn't  said 
things  to  me  in  his  letter  tliat  he  couldn't 
have  .said  to  anyone  else.  If  he  harl  said 
them  five  years  ago,  J  might  have  smiled. 
Hut  when  a  dying  man  uses  up  his  little 
strength  to  tell  you  that,  though  he  never 
really  had  you,  he  never  forgot;  that  he 
seemc-'d  to  be  going  down  into  the  grave 
by  the  light  of  one  long-extingui.shed 
sunset" — .she  dabf)ed  at  a  tear — *'in 
short,  that  you  wen^  dih'erent  from  all 
the  rest  well,  it  gets  you,  and  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  lia\ing  been  got.  J  don't 
know  what  he  may  have  said  to  you" — 
.she  turned  to  .\bby  -*'but  that  is  what 
he  .said  to  me  on  his  deathbed.  Perhaps 
the  words  aren't  cxnct,  but  that's  the 
idea.  It's  why  I  cracked  -to  know  that 
across  all  the  years  he'd  rcmemlx?red  a 
sunset." 

"Did  you  ever  watch  a  sunset  with 
Miles  ( 'arruth?"  Viola  asked  very 
slowly. 

"I  nnjst  h.i\('.  It  would  be  \'ery 
strange  if  we  hadn't,  you  know — some 
time  or  other.  .\nd  he  rerneniljered  it  at 
the  la.st.  And  I  had  thought,  for  years, 
lie  was  light  come,  light  go!  It's  my 
having  misread  him  so  that  up.set  me." 

"  Perhaps,"  Abby  Whiton  cut  in,  her 
dulled  eyes  shining  again,  not  pleasantly, 
"it  was  7711/  simset  he  remei  dured. 
Miles  ('arruth  and  I  did  watch  the  sun 
go  down,  more  than  cjnce,  those  summers 
on  Mount  l)i  ^ert.  ^'ou're  not  even  sure 
you  ever  saw  a  sunset  with  him.  Did 
he  say  it  was  your  sunset?" 

"He  did  not.  liut  would  he  write  to 
me  a})out  your  sunset,  you  stuj)id 
woman?" 

Viola  Payne  was  di.stressed  by  the 
growing  acrimony.  She  put  aside — 
.supreme  test  of  a  lioste.ss — the  clashing 
confusion  of  her  own  thoughts.  '*  Don't 
quarrel."  she  begged.  "The  man  wa.s 
dying.  Whatever  he  .said  is  .sacred. 
Kven  if  he  had  been  wandering,  it  would 
luive  been  sacred.     Don't!     Don't!" 
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Miss  Lake,  lighting  another  cigarette, 
walked  to  the  window  and  stared  down 
at  the  blue,  gold-dotted  canyons  of  the 
twilight  city.  In  a  moment  she  turned 
with  a  new  air  of  resolution. 

"Miles  couldn't  have  foreseen  our 
meeting  like  this."  She  spoke  slowly, 
"So  you  couldn't  say  he  planned  it, 
exactly.  But  I'm  not  sure  " — she  seemed 
to  reflect — "that  he  wouldn't  have  con- 
sidered our  quarreling  over  his  sunsets 
the  high  spot  of  his  career.  Miss 
Whiton"^ — she  took  her  bag  from  a  sofa 
where  she  had  flung  it^ — "here  is  my 
letter.  When  I  came  in  here,  I'd  as 
soon  have  missed  a  cue  as  show  it  to  you 
or  anyone  else.  Here  it  is,"  she  repeated. 
"What  I  want  to  know,  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  just  at  the 
moment,  is  whether  I've  been  stung. 
Miles  Carruth  never  fooled  me  once  in 
the  old  days.  If  he's  fooled  me  on  his 
deathbed  I'd  like  to  know  it.  Will  you 
put  your  cards  on  the  table?"  She 
stood  back,  folding  her  arms. 

"Don't,  Miss  Lake!"  Viola  cried. 
"Whatever  they  are,  they're  not  letters 
to  be  shown — compared.  He  did  write 
them  when  he  was  dying." 

"It  strikes  me  that  that's  perhaps  just 
what  they  are — letters  to  be  compared," 
Beatrice  Lake  answered  coolly. 

xlbby  Whiton  rose,  fumbling  in  her 
own  bag.  Her  eyes  were  on  Beatrice 
Lake.  With  her  letter  in  her  hand,  she 
stopped,  holding  it  back.  "I  don't 
think  I  can  give  you  mine  to  read — yet. 
But  if  you'U  let  me  read  yours,  I'll  tell 
you,  on  my  word  of  honor,  if  he  said  the 
same  things  to  me." 

Miss  Lake  shook  her  head.  "  Nothing 
doing.  I  want  the  facts.  You  read  my 
letter  and  I  read  yours.  Or — we  both 
resume  our  own  property." 

"How  can  you,  how  can  you.^"  Viola 
Payne  wailed  softly.  If  she  could  only 
get  rid  of  these  two,  v/ith  their  talk  of 
letters  and  sunsets! 

Neither  woman  noticed  her.  After 
an  instant's  doubt,  Abby  ^Tiiton  gave 
in.  With  the  solemnity  of  lawyers,  they 
exchanged  letters ;  simultaneously  opened 


them,  turned  the  page,  replaced  them  in 
the  envelopes — nodded.  Then  each  took 
back  her  own.  Abby  Whiton  moved 
to  the  fireplace  and,  taking  her  letter 
neatly  in  the  tongs,  placed  it  on  a  flaming 
log  and  watched  it  burn.  Her  face  was 
a  stained  white. 

Beatrice  Lake,  her  letter  in  her  hand, 
spun  it  in  her  fingers  for  a  moment,  then 
laughed.  "I  don't  even  care  to  burn 
mine,"  she  said.  "^Anyone  may  read 
it  who  wants  to."  She  shrugged.  "Mrs 
Payne,  may  someone  telephone  for  my 
car.f^"  She  gave  a  number,  and  Viola 
rang  for  a  maid  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
"I  can  drop  you  wherever  you  like,  jMiss 
Whiton,"  Beatrice  Lake  went  on.  "I 
fancy  this  party  has  lasted  long  enough. 
It  was  awfully  good  of  you,  Mrs.  Payne, 
but  you  see  it  has  fizzled  out  now." 
She  smiled. 

Miss  Lake  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
the  mauve  folds  of  her  dress  draped 
themselves  cunningly  about  her  slimness. 
She  drew  on  her  gloves  slowly.  Her 
smile  deepened  as  she  smoothed  them, 
became  at  last  frankly,  richly  ironic. 

"I'm  immensely  grateful  to  you  all 
the  same,  Mrs.  Payne,"  she  went  on. 
"I  might  have  had  a  sore  spot  in  my 
heart  for  wrecks  if  I  hadn't  come  here. 
To  think  how  we  three  left  St.  Stephen's, 
and  all  it  has  amounted  to  is  to  show 
Miles  Carruth  up  for  what  he  was! 
Poor  old  Miles — he  wouldn't  have  liked 
that  curtain." 

"I  don't  consider  that  Miles  Carruth 
has  been  shown  up,"  Viola  answered 
frigidly.  Her  dehcate  emphasis  on  his 
name  left  inferences  to  be  drawn  at  wiU. 

"For  what  he  was,  I  said,  v/oman! 
Miles  didn't  do  anything  but  express 
himself.  Those  deathbed  letters — alike, 
to  the  last  comma — were  Miles  Carruth, 
all  over.  I  wonder  how  they  got  past 
his  wife.  Some  darn  fool  of  an  efficient 
secretary,  probably." 

"I  was  a  friend  of  Miles  Carruth's," 
Viola  said  faintly.  "I  can't  let  you 
speak  of  him  here  without  respect." 

Miss  Lake  rose.  "Don't  you  see, 
Mrs.   Payne,   the  gorgeous  joke  of  it? 
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Of  course  Miles  Carruth  never  expected 
this  extraordinary  thing  to  happen,  but 
if  he  could  have  seen  himself,  this  after- 
noon, beaten  at  his  own  game,  his 
laughter  would  have  been  the  loudest  of 
all.  And  such  laughter" — she  sobered 
an  instant — ''better  than  any  on  the 
stage  to-day.  I  always  loved  Miles, 
after  a  fashion,  and  I'm  not  sure  I  don't 
love  him  })etter  than  ever,  to  know  that 
he  never  changed.  It  was  splendid  of 
him  to  go  out,  philandering,  in  the  same 
old  way.  But  he  very  nearly  caught  me, 
this  time.  I'm  glad  he  didn't,  and  I 
forgive  him  everything.  Ave  atque  rale. 
Miles  Carruth!"  The  perfect  modula- 
tion of  the  voice  made  the  words  ache 
intolerably  in  Viola's  ears. 

"Me,  too."  Abby  Whiton  also  rose 
for  departure.  '"I  had  got  over  Miles 
Carruth — and  then  this  letter  came,  and 
I  thought  my  whole  life  was  destroyed. 
I  mean :  if  Miles  Carruth  had  really  cared 
for  me,  all  the  time,  it  would  have 
brought  back  everything.  It  would 
have  meant  something  was  real  I  had 
come  to  think  wasn't.  It  would  have 
meant  I  had  to  take  up  the  old  love  and 
go  on  with  it.  .  .  .  I'm  engaged  to  an- 
other man.  I  couldn't  have  married 
him.     Now  I  can  ,  .  .     You  see?" 

\'ioia  Payne  bowed  her  head :  yes,  she 
saw.  She  wished  they  would  both  go. 
As  if  to  answer  her  wish,  the  maid  an- 
nounced Miss  Lake's  car.  Both  women 
walked  to  the  door,  and  Viola  Payne 
rose.  They  did  not  shake  hands.  At 
the  door  Miss  Lake  turned. 

** Thanks  again,  Mrs.  Payne.  It's  the 
queerest  party  I  ever  was  at,  but  I 
fancy  it  has  saved  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
That's  the  way  I  feel  about  it." 

"And  I,  too,  Mrs.  Paj-ne,"  Abby 
seconded  her.  "^Vren't  you  glad  it 
happened.^  Ff)r  now  you  see  what  he 
was  like,  too." 

Viola  sliook  her  head  and  smiled 
faintly  in  farewell,  "I  am  glad  for  you 
if  you  are  glad,"  she  said  gently. 

Beatrice  Lake  shot  one  keen  glance 
back  at  her  as  she  stood  in  the  dim  door- 
way.    "I'd  be  willing  to  bet  you  had  a 


letter,  too!"  For  one  dreadful  instant 
Viola  thought  she  was  coming  back,  and 
she  waved  her  off,  pretending  not  to 
have  heard. 

From  the  window  she  watched  them 
enter  the  car  and  watched  it  drive  away. 
She  could  not  l^egin  to  think  until  she 
saw  them  go.  The  queerest  party  that 
Beatrice  Lake  had  ever  attended  was 
now  over.  Standing  by  the  table  where- 
on Miss  Lake  had  flung  her  letter,  Mrs. 
Payne  took  out  hers,  from  within  her 
dress.  She  looked  long  and  hard  at 
each.  The  other  two  had  been  identical 
— that  had  been  the  meaning  of  their 
solemn  nods;  and  hers,  she  could  not 
doubt,  was  the  same.  Certainly,  the 
phrases  she  had  heard  quoted  were  out 
of  her  own  letter.  She  knew  them  by 
heart  as  they  came  from  the  other 
women's  lips.  For  a  few  moments  she 
pondered.  Then  she  took  Beatrice 
Lake's  letter  in  her  hand  and  walked  to 
the  fireplace,  where  she  thrust  it  into  the 
embers.  Still  she  fingered  her  own  let- 
ter, but  finally  she  shook  her  head.  She 
could  not  doubt  it  was  the  same,  to  the 
last  comma.  Therefore,  it  was  nothing 
for  her  to  keep.  She  was  not,  as  she  had 
flattered  herself,  uplifted  above  these 
others.  wShe  had  no  secret  balm  for 
death.  Miles  Carruth  had  circularized 
three  women  of  his  acquaintance.  .  .  . 
You  don't  keep  circulars.  Mola  bent 
down  to  the  fire  and,  after  Beatrice 
Lake's  epistle  had  fallen  to  black  tinder, 
she  burned  her  own. 

She  brushed  her  hands  delicately  to- 
gether as  she  rose  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece,  thinking 
hard.  She  was  different  from  all  the 
rest.  Miles  had  said.  He  had  said  the 
same  thing  to  the  others.  How  very 
accurate  of  Miles!  Among  them,  they 
ran  the  gamut  of  possible  reactions  to  his 
little  experiment.  Beatrice  Lake,  hard 
hit  and  gasping,  had  l>een  the  first  to 
recover  and  forgive;  she  saw  the  joke, 
and  even,  by  some  miracle,  enjoyed  it. 
The  Miles  Carruth  Miss  Lake  had  known 
was  the  Miles  who  did  such  things — 
probably  she  had  never  known,  or  cared 
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for,  any  other  Miles.  Abby  Whiton, 
poor  creature,  had  floundered  and  stag- 
gered in  her  bog  of  sentiment,  and  then 
thanked  Providence  for  pulHng  her  out. 
She  had  really  hated  Miles 's  tender 
clutch  upon  her  heart.  It  had  threat- 
ened to  keep  her  from  arranging  her 
future. 

Oh,  they  hadn't  loved  him!  Their 
flame  shone  or  slackened  only  as  he 
fanned  it.  She  had  felt,  when  she  left 
the  church,  so  strong,  so  well  able,  from 
her  pre-eminence,  to  be  kind  to  the  less 
fortunate,  since  heart  had  come  back  to 
heart  at  the  last,  all  wayside  inns  for- 
gotten. If  she  had  not  stopped,  in  her 
pride,  to  pity  and  succor  these  other 
women,  she  need  never  have  known  .  .  . 
for  hers  was  a  perfect  letter.  No  one 
could  have  guessed,  not  even  that  hard 
and  frivolous  Beatrice  Lake,  that  Miles 
did  not  mean  it.  Nor  could  Viola  say 
that  he  had  ''meant"  hers  and  not  the 
others,  since,  if  he  had  "meant"  even  a 
word  of  it,  he  could  not  have — mimeo- 
graphed it.    There  was  comfort  nowhere. 

Beatrice  Lake,  who  did  not  even  know 
whether  she  had  seen  a  sunset  with  Miles 
Carruth;  Abby  Whiton,  who  had  seen  so 
many,  one  summer,  that  one  of  them 
must  have  been  sacred !  She,  Viola,  had 
had  only  one,  and  Miles  Carruth  had  not 
gone  down  to  death  in  its  remembered 
light.  It  was  left  for  her  to  do  that,  even 
as  she  had  lived  in  its  reflection  these 
many  years — never  deprived,  wherever 


she  perched,  however  she  wandered,  of  a 
western  window.  She  sighed.  Sunsets, 
she  supposed,  were  an  easy  guess,  for  a 
man  who  couldn't  have  had  much  time 
or  strength  to  search  for  formulas.  But 
why  had  he  had  to  ruin  for  her  her  one 
moment  when  she  had  stood  beside  him 
and  been,  with  him,  engulfed  in  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.?  Oh, 
Miles  hadn't  meant  to  ruin  it.  If  she 
had  not  stopped,  in  her  pride,  to  pity 
and  succor  .  .  . 

Viola  Payne  went  into  her  bedroom, 
took  off  her  hat,  and  loosened  her  hair 
with  her  fingers  to  ease  her  tired  head. 
No,  they  had  not  really  loved  Miles,  for 
they  could  stop  loving  him.  When  they 
thought  they  knew  what  he  was  really 
like,  they  threw  him  over.  Yet  you 
loved  people,  if  you  loved  them  at  all,  for 
what  they  really  were.  At  least,  it  was 
the  only  way  she  had  ever  been  able  to 
love.  Whatever  Miles  did,  it  could  only 
make  another  reason  for  loving  him. 
Perhaps  some  day  she  would  enter  into 
his  high  humor  and  love  him  even  more. 
Viola  groaned — she  did  not  desire  that. 
Her  job  was  to  love  him  less,  if  possible, 
since  she  couldn't  face  herself  vulgarly 
dying  of  love. 

To  begin  with,  she  would  give  up  her 
lease,  which  she  had  been  on  the  point  of 
renewing.  She  would  take  up  the 
subject  to-morrow,  and  tell  the  agent, 
first  of  all,  that  she  must  have  an  eastern 
exposure,  and  the  morning  sunlight. 


'TM  HUNTING  FOR  A  JOB" 

BY  PAUL  PETERS 


THERE  was  no  employment  office. 
We  stood  outside  the  iron  gates 
which  were  fastened  with  a  padlock 
as  big  as  a  fist.  To  look  inside — past 
the  time-clock,  past  the  racks  of  time- 
cards,  into  the  twilight  of  the  factory — 
made  us  feel  like  convicts  waiting  for  a 
cell.  Still  we  were  all  anxious  to  get  in. 
The  sun  was  hot.  If  you  got  tired 
you  could  go  back  and  sit  down  on  the 
levee,  but  then  you  might  miss  your 
chance.  So  we  waited  and  fidgeted  and 
eyed  one  another  furtively,  and  talked 
as  strangers  talk  who  are  not  especially 
interested  in  one  another;  or  stood  with 
our  hands  in  our  pockets,  staring  up  at 
the  water  tank  inscribed  in  prim,  school- 
ma'am's  script  "Ford." 

By  nine  o'clock  there  were  two  hun- 
drfd  of  us.  Then  a  man  came  to  the 
ircn  gate,  opened  the  lock,  and  stepped 
before  us.  He  had  a  steel-trap  mouth 
and  the  eyes  of  a  petty  boss.  The  mob 
grew  silent.  Those  in  the  back  tried  to 
push  forward.  The  eyes  slipped  over 
us:  everybody  tried  to  catch  their  atten- 
tion. 

He  couldn't  p>ossibly  choose  with  any 
discrimination.  He  didn't  try  to.  He 
pointed  his  finger  at  random,  saying, 
"All  right.  You  .  .  .  you."  Half  a  dozen 
others  stepped  out,  smiling,  extending 
their  hands.  He  recognized  three,  beck- 
oned to  them,  cried,  "That's  all  I" 
and  led  the  lucky  five  l:>ehind  the  bars. 
The  lock  snapped.  Outside,  we  stood 
looking  fixedly  into  the  blue  haze  of  the 
plant:  cranes  swinging,  belts  whirling,  a 
chassis  floating  through  the  air,  a  com- 
pleted car  rolling  by.  The  blue  haze 
seemed   cool,    seductive.     To   be   in   it 


would  mean  to  have  a  job.  To  have  a 
job  .  .  .  ! 

The  mob  began  to  drift  apart.  Single 
file  and  double  they  trooped  do\^Ti  the 
levee.     A  stubborn  dozen  remained. 

One  turned  to  me  with  bitterness. 
"If  you  knowed  somebody,  if  you  could 
hand  'em  the  big  mitt  .  .  .  that's  the  way 
to  get  in."  He  clasped  and  shook  his 
own  hand. 

"Is  it  hke  this  every  morning.'"  I 
asked. 

"Worse.  Hell,  they  ain't  no  use  of 
comin'  back.  You  can  stand  here  all 
dav  for  six  months,  and  thev  don't 
know  you're  livin'.  You'd  think  you 
was  lucky  if  you  got  in,  wouldn't  you.' 
Well,  believe  me,  kid,  old  man  Ford 
don't  give  you  nothin'  for  nothin'. 
Five  bucks  a  day,  but  he  works  sweat  in' 
hell  out  of  you.  You  got  to  go  round 
like  this." 

He  twirled  his  arm  in  the  air  till  he 
was  out  of  breath. 

"You  worked  in  there  before?" 

"Eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  wiis  gettin'  five  and  a  half. 
I  guess  if  I'd  a  stayed  on  for  ten  years 
more,  I'd  be  gettin'  six — maybe.  The 
hell  with  'em.  I  wouldn't  be  comin' 
out  here  if  they  was  somethin'  else. 
Jeez,  ever>i:hin's  dead." 

We  parted  at  the  levee. 

Half  a  mile  down  the  river  a  sugar 
refinery  rose  in  a  jungle  of  towers, 
smokestacks,  elevators,  silos.  At  the 
gate  I  met  one  of  those  shabby  gate- 
keepers, the  toothless  old  watchdogs  of 
factories  all  over  the  world. 

"They  taking  any  hands  on  here, 
dad.'"  I  asked. 
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*'Mebbe.     A  few,  I  reckon." 

"What 're  they  paying?" 

"They  ain't  payin'  you  much,  I'll  tell 
you  that.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  cents 
an  hour." 

I  grunted  in  disdain.  Once  I  had 
worked  in  the  machine  shop  of  a  cotton 
mill  in  Tennessee:  ten  hours  a  day,  the 
most  gruelling  kind  of  labor  that  wore 
me  down,  tore  at  my  muscles,  burned 
into  my  feet,  so  that  I  could  barely 
grit  my  teeth  and  keep  going;  could 
barely  crawl  home  at  night,  swallow  my 
food,  stumble  into  bed.  For  thirty 
cents  an  hour,  sixteen-fifty  a  week:  no, 
not  that  again.  I'd  sooner  .  .  .  but  I'm 
not  going  to  starve. 

"If  I  was  you,  bud,"  said  the  old  man, 
leaning  closer,  "I'd  go  down  and  get 
me  a  job  with  Henry  Ford.  When  you 
work  there  you're  makin'  somethin'. 
You're  from  the  North,  ain't  you  ?  Yeh, 
I  kinda  thought  so  by  the  way  you 
talked.  Me  too.  These  factories  down 
here,  they  don't  pay  you  nothin'.  You 
better  go  get  yourself  a  job  with  Henry 
Ford." 

It  was  good  to  feel  the  grass  under- 
foot on  the  levee,  with  the  river  heavy 
and  brown  below,  and  the  ships  riding 
down  to  sea,  silent,  like  big  black  cats, 
their  noses  in  the  air,  their  haunches 
curled  back.  The  sky  was  deep  water, 
and  the  Louisiana  sun  penetrated  every- 
thing, drenched  your  clothes  and  stung 
your  skin.  It  was  hard  to  keep  the  feet 
going.  The  sun  simmered  in  the  mind. 
It  would  have  been  sweet  to  lie  down,  to 
sink  in  the  flood  of  sunlight. 

"You've  got  to  get  a  job.  You've 
got  to  get  a  job.  A  job  . . .  job  . . . 
job. ..." 

Br-r-r-rap!  came  the  iron  voice  of  a 
compressed-air  rivet  hammer.  I  had 
drifted  into  a  drydock  yard.  Ships 
hoisted  out  of  the  water,  their  secret 
parts  laid  bare  and  strange;  scaffolds 
swung  under  overhanging  iron  cliffs; 
tugs  butting  boats  about,  leaning  against 
them  like  a  man  throwing  all  his  weight 
into  one  shoulder;  booms  dipping  and 
swinging  in  a  drunken  waltz;  locomotives. 


tractors,  trucks:  grotesque  dancers  in  a 
ballet. . .  one  step  forward,  now  one  back, 
this  side,  that  side,  whoa!  whoa!  And 
everywhere,  on  the  ships,  on  the  tugs,  on 
the  drydocks,  on  the  booms  and  loco- 
motives swarmed  men.  Here  they  were 
tearing  the  roof  off  a  bridge;  there,  far 
below,  with  brushes  on  yards  of  rod, 
they  were  curving  paint  down  a  keel. 
In  and  out  of  hatches  they  crawled, 
grimy,  sweaty,  dragging  wrenches,  pipes, 
hammers.  Foremen  stood  in  little  circles 
on  the  bowdecks  and  bulkheads,  shoving 
their  hats  back,  arguing. 

I  breathed  it  in,  sucked  up  its  move- 
ment and  energy.  It  whipped  away 
my  despondency.  Several  years  ago  I 
had  said  farewell  to  the  little  clique  of 
New  York  artists  with  whom  I  had  long 
shared  a  padded  isolation.  I  had  grown 
tired  of  theories;  art;  interminable  argu- 
ments about  the  working  classes  between 
aesthetes  who  despised  them  and  radi- 
cals who  sentimentalized  over  them, 
while  neither  knew  anything  about 
them.  I  felt  a  need  for  air,  for  rough- 
and-tumble  experience,  for  wholesome 
dirt  and  hard  work.  Above  all,  as  a 
writer,  I  needed  to  get  back  to  masses  of 
people,  to  touch  hands  with  laborers,  to 
eat  the  food  and  share  the  thoughts  of 
fully  three-quarters  of  America.  Oh, 
the  disgust  I  had  felt  for  the  sterility  of 
our  writers,  their  precious  aloofness, 
their  faint-heartedness,  their  toadying 
to  fashion  and  society!  Fear — that's 
what  eats  them  up.  They're  afraid. 
They  huddle  together — out  of  fear; 
feverishly  they  hug  their  unimportant 
little  personalities — out  of  fear,  fear. 
And  this  fear  they  call  being  civilized, 
sophisticated.  To  cut  yourself  volun- 
tarily off  from  the  great  human  life 
current  is  to  belong  to  "the  civilized 
minority."  No  wonder  Whitman  cried 
you  must  run,  run  for  your  life,  from 
"the  civilized  minority." 

And  in  those  years  I  had  touched  the 
earth  I  was  famished  for.  I  drew  in- 
calculable strength  from  it.  There  were 
weeks  when  I  could  feel  myself  grow: 
tougher  outside  so  that  I  could  be  more 
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tender  at  heart;  surer  of  myself,  so  that 
with  a  world  of  faith,  I  could  yet  be  freer 
in  mind.  It  was  not  always  easy.  I 
have  no  illusions  about  working  men;  I 
don't  believe  I  ever  had  any.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  find  in  them  as  a  class  the 
grandeur  which  the  New  Masses  exhales 
about  them  like  a  cloud  of  gold.  And 
there  have  been  days  when  I  wanted  to 
howl  for  the  friends  I  really  loved,  for 
my  old  books,  my  old  comforts,  the 
security  of  my  old  life:  days  when  I  lay  on 
my  belly  in  an  undershot  seam  of  a  coal 
mine;  days  in  blazing  Calif ornian  can- 
yons when  my  wrists  swelled  from 
swinging  a  shovel;  days  of  sweltering 
under  the  steel  decks  of  ships  in  tropic 
waters;  and  of  long-drawn-out  agonized 
fatigue  in  factories  and  stores. 

Has  it  been  worth  it?  I  can't  say. 
As  I  write  these  lines  I  am  still  in  the 
woods,  i)erhai)s  deeper  than  ever  before. 
But  this  much  I  know :  that  among  poor 
and  toil-ridden  people  I  have  seen  un- 
thinkable heroism  in  the  face  of  suffering 
which  was  shattering  them,  l)ody  and 
soul;  and  now  and  then  I  have  touched 
the  grandeur  of  those  "strong  unedu- 
cated persons"  who  were  for  Whitman 
the  flower  of  the  nation. 


II 

Here  on  the  river  front  of  New  Orleans 
I  saw  again  the  soil  I  was  after. 

('linibing  over  several  drydocks  and 
two  or  three  ships  tied  side  by  side, 
dcKJging  workmen  and  booms,  1  found 
the  foreman. 

"I'm  hunting  for  a  job,"  I  began. 

He  was  a  big  man  with  blunt  features 
and  a  skin  like  a  cooked  tomato.  Like 
so  many  sub-bosses  in  American  indns- 
try,  he  was  ()l)vi()usly  chosen  for  bulk  and 
brutality — a  born  driver  of  nun.  He 
shot  me  a  glance  of  colossal  contempt  as 
he  snarled,  "Ain't  got  no  time  to  fool  with 
you  now,  boy."  But  a  few  minutes 
later,  seeing  that  I  hadn't  moved,  he 
shouted,  "What  can  you  do?" 

What  can  you  do,  what  can  you  do? 
How  often  they  had  slung  that  barb  into 


me !  Barb,  because  I  cannot  do  anything. 
I  was  brought  up  on  books;  I  never 
learned  a  trade.  I'm  ingenious  enough. 
I  love  to  putter  around.  And  by  putter- 
ing around  I  have  won  some  deftness  for 
my  hands.  I'm  half  a  carpenter,  half  an 
electrician,  half  a  painter,  half  a  pipe- 
fitter. Actually  I'm  nothing:  I  couldn't 
hold  down  a  first-class  workman's  job  for 
five  minutes.  If  I  ever  have  a  boy, 
before  he's  out  of  high  school  he's  going 
to  know  a  trade  and  be  ready  for  a  union. 
Then,  if  he  has  any  dreams,  any  talents: 
"All  right,  kid  .  .  .  you've  got  your  feet 
on  the  ground  now:  you'll  never  starve 
to  death.  The  rest  of  the  world  and  all 
of  heaven  is  yours  if  you  can  get  it." 

I  felt  the  man's  eyes  travel  over  me. 
Always  that  same  slow%  incredulous, 
measuring  look.  God,  why  wasn't  I  cut 
out  a  husky  and  tough?  Why,  in  spite 
of  everything,  do  I  look  so  young — 
always  dubbed  "boy,"  "bud,"  "kid," 
"son" — years  younger  than  I  really  am? 
Why  am  I  saddled,  to  my  despair  and 
chagrin,  with  what  my  friends  call  "the 
honest  face  of  an  Alger  hero  "?  My  face 
has  cost  me  a  score  of  jobs. 

"Well,  what  are  you?  Carpenter? 
Mechanic?     Painter?" 

I  lied.  I  told  him  I  was  a  pii)e-fitter. 
Once  for  a  month  I  had  been  a  pipe- 
fitter's helper.  At  least  I  could  make  a 
bluff  with  a  wrench.     1  had  to  get  a  job. 

"See  Marks.  He's  got  charge  of  all 
the  pipe-fitting." 

A  wild  search  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  Marks  in  the  engine  room,  up  to  his 
ankles  in  grease;  a  tall,  dry,  stringy  man 
scjuirting  tobacco  juice  and  obscenity. 
He  didn't  stop  for  me.  He  didn't  even 
look  back.  I  ran  along  beside  him, 
stumbling  over  valves  and  coils  of  pipe. 

"Ain't  got  nothing,"  he  shouted. 

"Anything  going  to  o\)q\\  soon?"  I 
shouted  back. 

"Can't  tell.  May  be  busy  as  hell 
to-morrow."  Then,  tis  he  ducked 
through  a  door,  he  paused  for  a  moment. 
"There's  a  ship  coming  in  any  time  now. 
Come  around  in  the  morning,  early.'* 
He  wiis  gone. 
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The  ship  hadn't  come  in  the  morning. 
But  Marks  was  in  better  humor  and  less 
haste.  I  learned  that  master  workmen 
got  a  dollar  an  hour,  helpers  only  forty- 
eight  cents.  We  didn't  discuss  my 
status,  but  I  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  forty-eight.  That  was  twenty-one 
dollars  a  week,  and  I  can  live  on  ten  or 
twelve.  I  managed  to  win  his  interest. 
In  the  end  he  gave  me  his  telephone 
number  and  told  me  to  call  him  up  at 
night.  The  world  began  to  look  more 
rosy.  All  the  way  home  I  figured  how 
much  I  could  lay  aside  by  cutting  down 
on  food  and  tobacco;  and  how  many 
weeks  would  pass  before  I  had  scraped 
together  the  two  hundred  dollars  it  costs 
me  to  live  while  I  write  a  play. 

The  ship,  for  all  I  know,  never  came  in. 

The  next  night  he  told  me  to-morrow; 
to-morrow  he  told  me  next  week.  "I'll 
tell  you  the  truth,  bud.  There  ain't 
nothin'  doin'  out  here.  Shippin'  ought 
to  be  pickin'  up  now.  This  is  the 
season.  But  it  ain't.  It's  dead.  The 
whole  harbor's  dead." 

All  New  Orleans  was  dead.  For  days, 
for  weeks,  I  tramped  from  one  office  to 
another,  from  shop  to  factory  to  store. 
Nothing.  Endless  chases  after  elusive 
bosses.  Endless  waits  to  see  them. 
Curt  no's.  Churlish  rejections.  Some- 
times a  flicker  of  hope,  telephone  calls, 
promises.  They  all  smoldered  out  into 
smudge. 

"Busmess  is  dull."  "We  just  laid  off 
a  bunch  of  men."  "We  haven't  enough 
work  to  keep  our  old  hands  going." 
"Well,  the  election's  over  now;  come 
around  again."  "This  is  the  season, 
things  ought  to  be  picking  up  now, 
but  times  are  hard."  "New  Orleans 
is  shot.  It's  the  same  everywhere,  I 
guess." 

Unemployment,  unemployment :  when 
I  went  hunting  for  a  job  that  was  all  I 
heard.  Wails  and  groans  and  discour- 
agement. Yet  down  on  Canal  Street 
people  laugh  and  prod  one  another  with 
costly  sleeves,  and  flash  bills,  and  keep 
the  shop-doors  swinging.  Windows  roar 
with  beads  and  bracelets,  spangles  and 


furs,  red  shoes,  brown  hats,  striped 
pajamas.  French  restaurants  splash  mu- 
sic through  lace  curtains.  Automobile 
gears  grind  mighty  choruses  to  the 
pr-r-ring  of  traffic  signals.  The  "largest 
phonograph  in  the  world"  blares  "I 
loved  you  then  as  I  love  you  now." 
Two  lovers  kiss  in  hundred-watt 
bulbs  over  the  miUion-doUar  lobby. 
The  new  eighteen-story  hotel  spins  its 
headlight  through  the  sky.  Money, 
perfume,  light,  luxury,  a  torrential 
sweep  of  life:  where  does  it  aU  come 
from.^     Who  pays  for  it  all? 

"You're  broke.  You've  got  to  get  a 
job.  What's  to  become  of  you? 
Starve?  That's  absurb.  In  America 
nobody  ever  starves.  You've  got  to  get 
a  job. 

"How  many  out  in  the  middle  of  this 
stream,  all  smooth,  aU  dapper  like  you 
are  broke  like  you?  How  many  thou- 
sands are  hunting  for  jobs  like  you? 
Jobs  .  .  .  jobs.  .  .  ." 

I  would  walk  the  streets  for  hour  on 
hour,  aimless,  turning  corners  at  random, 
hands  in  pockets,  haK  sunk  in  morose 
thoughts,  yet  all  eyes,  all  ears.  (A 
hundred  cities  in  America,  from  New 
York  to  jVIinneapolis,  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans,  from  Omaha  to  San 
Francisco  have  known  the  pound  of  my 
aimless  feet  on  their  sidewalks.  Not 
altogether  aimless,  for  always  there  are 
notes,  pages  and  pages  of  minute  notes. 
Most  of  them  I  never  look  at  again.  It 
is  as  if  the  overcharged  senses  were 
easing  off  their  burden.)  Then  I  would 
drift  into  the  old  French  Quarter.  Its 
somber  mood  would  dovetail  mine. 
How  furtive  the  narrow  streets  slink 
away  down  lace-iron  balconies!  How 
bitter  is  its  forlorn  grace,  the  resignation 
of  its  age!  It  has  no  tinsel,  no  bright- 
lights,  no  loud-speakers:  it  isn't  go- 
getter  enough:  it's  been  left  behind. 
Like  me  it  is  down-at-the-heels. 

"Say,  mister,  can  you  stake  me  to  a 
cup  of  coffee?" 

From  the  arch  of  a  courtyard,  "Ssss. 
Come  'ere,  baby.  Come  on,  baby,  I 
want  to  tell  you  somethin'." 
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An  imitation  Greenwich  Milage  tea- 
room. 

*'Got  a  spare  butt  on,  Jack?"  The 
match  flares  against  his  face. 

A  taxicab  driver,  huddled  against  the 
damp,  smooths  out  a  crumpled  news- 
paper under  his  spotlight.  An  old 
man  munches  his  gums,  staring  into  a 
show-case  full  of  doughnuts.  New  Or- 
leans, gay,  fabulous  New  Orleans,  city  of 
Mardi  Gnis  and  romance! 

Crushed,  shuddering  with  pity,  vicious 
under  the  smart  of  injustice,  1  would 
crawl  up  the  steps  to  my  room,  crawl 
into  bed.     God,  how  good  it  was  to  sleep  I 

And  in  the  morning:  away  with  pity, 
away  with  moods.  Action,  action. 
You  've  got  to  have  courage.  I  would 
make  out  lists  from  the  classified  tele- 
phone directory:  contractors,  electri- 
cians, plumbers,  oil  companies,  railroad 
yards,  shipping  agents.  At  first  I 
would  make  six  to  eight  calls  a  day.  By 
nature  I  am  shy.  I've  never  been  able 
to  overcome  a  shrinking  from  meeting 
people;  and  for  each  interview  I  had  to 
screw  up  my  will.  Sometimes  I  would 
walk  up  and  down  outside  the  door 
fighting  with  myself.  Grown  tougher,  I 
extended  the  number  to  ten  or  twelve. 
One  day  I  made  fifteen.  If  a  man  were 
at  all  sjTu pathetic  I  asked  for  sugges- 
tions. At  the  next  office  I  brazenly 
intro<luced  myself  as  sent  from  the  last. 
I  Ked  monstrously.  Sometimes  I  tripped 
over  my  own  lies  and  fied,  burning  with 
confusion.  I  wTote  numberless  applica- 
tions. Oh,  the  senselessness  of  those 
applications!  *'^Yhat  did  you  do  as  a 
boy  outside  of  school  hours?''  *'What 
wiis  your  father?"  (What's  that  to 
you?)  "What  makes  you  think  you 
will  succeed  with  us?"  (Rubbish.  I 
want  a  job.)  "Stiite  fully  ..."  *'List 
comi)letely  ..."  "Do  you  use  liquor  or 
narcotics  in  any  form?"  (WTiat  idiot 
would  admit  it?) 

Nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

"New  Orleans  is  dead.  Ever^ihing's 
dead."  I  can  still  rememl>er  my  rage 
when  I  read  one  morning  in  the  news- 
paper a  report  by  the  Louisiana  bureau 


of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the 
emplojTnent  situation.  Factories  every- 
where operating  at  full  blast ;  everybody 
working;  everybody  happy.  Well  .  .  . 
here  and  there  a  slight  surfeit  in  unskilled 
labor  (that  means  negroes  in  the  South, 
and  any  Southerner  will  assure  you  that 
*' niggers  can  get  along  on  nothing"). 
But  in  general,  prosperity:  that  great 
American  mirage,  prosperity!  .All  our 
wealth  spins  slowly  down  a  vortex  into 
the  diamonded  hands  of  a  few,  and  we 
bellow.  Prosperity.  The  more  arid  the 
desert,  the  more  shimmering  the  mirage. 
.And  our  newspapers,  what  pusillani- 
mous rags  they  are!  How  the  good 
quick  brains  that  wTite  them  cringe 
before  the  money  that  pays  for  the 
advertisements!  One  day  you  are 
warned  against  the  calamity-howlers, 
the  professional  belly-achers.  The  next 
day — oh,  discreetly,  discreetly — you  are 
urged  to  push  your  business  enterprises, 
to  build  and  ship  and  buy  so  that  "the 
slight  slack  in  employment  may  for  the 
health  of  the  community  be  absorbed." 

HI 

My  last  dollar  was  gone.  I  acquired  a 
hang-dog  air.  I  saw  insults  where  none 
was  intended.  And  this  I  knew  was 
disastrous:  above  all,  you  must  keep  up  a 
front.  I  borrowed  ten  dollars  from  my 
landlord,  a  homely  old  French  doctor 
who  radiated  benignity;  and  with  a 
terrible  surrender  of  pride,  I  wrote  back 
home  for  more.  I  have  a  blind  horror 
of  debt.  To  be  in  debt :  that  means  that 
even  when  I  get  a  job,  what  I  can  lay 
aside  above  my  living  costs  I  must  pay 
out  again  instead  of  saving  for  the  next 
play.  The  next  play  is  always  the  big 
thing.  I  live,  I  work,  I  skimp,  I  dream 
always  for  the  next  play.  How  I  clung 
to  those  borrowe<l  nickels  as  they  slipped 
away!  I  made  budgets  which,  to  my 
anguish,  I  never  kept .  I  washed  my  o\sti 
linen.  I  avoided  street  cars  as  a  plague, 
plo<.l(ling  through  endless  broiling  streets. 
For  breakfast  cotfee  and  doughnuts  for  a 
dime.     For  lunch  a  ten -cent  sandwich. 
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At  night,  for  a  quarter,  a  (lozen  raw 
oysters  over  a  bar  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Thank  God  for  Bayou  Cook  oysters. 
But  I  was  hungry,  always  hungry.  My 
stomach  clamored  for  more  food.  My 
hard,  restless  body  }>alked  against  this 
shortage  of  fuel.  I  would  weaken  and 
give  way :  first  an  apple,  then  some  dates, 
a  bunch  of  carrots,  a  cluster  of  raisins. 
In  the  end,  for  the  same  money,  I  could 
have  had  meat  and  satiety.  Instead, 
all  I  had  was  a  stomach-ache  and  that 
agonized  remorse  which  follows  my 
lapses  of  will.  In  despair  I  would  then 
throw  my  money  away,  a  whole  half- 
dollar  at  a  time  on  a  miserable  movie  or  a 
magazine  which,  an  hour  later,  I  v/ould 
hurl  in  disgust  across  my  room. 

My  room  was  my  one  solace.  It  was 
small,  dark,  bare.  Its  besmirched  white 
walls  added  to  its  bleakness.  Its  only 
window  opened  into  a  hallway,  which  in 
turn  led  to  a  balcony  overlooking  a  half 
dilapidated  Creole  courtyard.  Yet  here 
after  the  chagrin  and  futility  of  the  day, 
was  peace  and  solitude.  On  the  way 
upstairs  I  would  sometimes  stop  to  greet 
the  doctor,  who  would  talk  to  me  about 
his  early  years  of  globe-trotting,  or  about 
French  books  and  writers,  or  his  slant  on 
life,  shrewd,  still  somewhat  French-pro- 
vincial, yet  big-hearted,  warm.  His 
wife  would  join  him,  plump,  gray, 
laughing  like  a  little  girl.  "You  find 
something?  No?  Oh!"  She  under- 
stood, she  and  the  doctor  had  had  hard 
times  too.  "You  find  something  yet, 
you  see."  And  her  laugh  was  full  of 
comfort. 

How  good  it  v/as  f/y  feel  their  affection 
around  me !  Ho¥;^  good  it  was  to  talk  to 
somebody  without  the  need  of  "selling 
yourself."  "Selling  yourself"  .  .  .  that 
gorgeous  American  phrase. 

On  the  dresser  she  had  placed  a  piece 
of  fruit  cake  for  me  or  a  slice  of  pate  de 
foie  gras  with  homemade  French  bread. 

Then  I  would  lie  on  my  belly  in  bed 
and  read.  From  the  library  I  had 
drawn  Holland's  Jean-Christophe.  Pov- 
erty, joblessness,  rebuffs,  hunger,  despair, 
everything  melted  away.     Only  Chris- 


tophe  existed.  How  I  suffered  with  him 
through  those  first  weeks  in  Paris! 
Wasn't  New  Orleans  for  me  the  gehenna 
that  Paris  had  seemed  at  first  to  him? 
How  I  rejoiced  with  him  when  he  found, 
the  charming  and  melancholy  Olivier, 
whom  I  too  grew  to  love!  And  when, 
at  midnight,  I  laid  the  book  tenderly 
aside,  what  courage  to  face  the  next  day 
I  had  absorbed  from  Christophe's  stormy 
courage!  It  was  not  only  my  emotions 
and  my  mind  that  were  aroused.  The 
book  bolstered  up  my  will,  steeled  my 
determination.  "Let's  see,  to-morrow 
— to-morrow  I'll  look  up  the  rest  of  those 
shipping  agents  and  those  contractors  I 
jotted  down  from  that  sign  on  St. 
Charles,  where  they're  driving  the  piles." 

Ah,  to  have  had  a  friend  like  Chris- 
tophe  or  Olivier. 

Only  in  your  blackest  hours  does  the 
strength  of  the  books  you  read  really 
become  apparent.  It  is  then  that  a 
great  book  takes  you  away  from  a 
bruising  world,  and  yet  brings  you  back 
to  it,  refreshed  and  strengthened.  Weary, 
despondent,  lost  in  a  swamp,  you  see  the 
sudden  miraculous  glow  of  a  lantern ;  and 
with  a  fierce  joy  you  know  that  someone 
else  has  wandered  that  wilderness  before 
you,  someone  with  surer  step  to  find  his 
way.  You  take  new  heart.  You  will 
find  your  way  out  too. 

Letters  began  to  come.  Friends  to 
whom  I  had  written  of  my  troubles  sent 
money  and,  better  yet,  that  priceless  aid 
known  as  contacts.  There  used  to  be  a 
time  when  I  scorned  contacts.  What, 
cast  my  pride,  my  independence  to  the 
wind,  go  toadying  for  patronage?  My 
pet  illusion  was  that  I  could  blow  into  a 
strange  city  and  convince  the  first-comer 
(anyhow,  the  second)  that  here  was  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  ability  who 
ought  to  get  a  job.  I  am  wiser  now. 
I  know  now  that  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  thousand  has  even  the  faintest 
flair  for  judging  at  first-hand  brains  or 
character  or  skill  or  any  quality  except 
the  most  superficial.  Ability  has  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  ordinary  man.  His 
real  genius  lies  in  steering  a  bee  line  for 
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the  unmistakably  tenth-rate.  I  suppose 
that  explains  why  Mozart  died  of  pov- 
erty and  Beethoven  looked  like  a 
tramp;  while  Puccini  and  Verdi  splashed 
in  wealth  and  fame.  What  the  average 
business  man  needs  is  for  his  customer  or 
his  friend  to  WTite,  "Look,  here's  your 
man.  He's  good.  Besides,  he's  So-and- 
So's  friend.  Hire  him."  Then,  if  he 
needs  you,  you're  hired. 

So  armed  with  letters  announcing  to 
the  world  of  influence  that  I  was  a 
"promising  young  writer,"  I  marched 
out  to  see  the  first  of  the  contacts. 
This  was  the  head  of  an  importing 
concern,  a  large  man,  round,  smooth, 
soft,  pompous.  He  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  talked  about  art.  How 
business  men  these  days  love  to  talk 
about  art!  And  what  asses  they  make 
of  themselves  when  they  do!  "iVt  a 
luncheon  club  the  other  day,"  he  said, 
"we  got  to  talking  about  the  plight  of 
artists  in  New  Orleans,  and  do  you  know, 
one  fellow  got  up  and  moved  that  we 
give  them  our  'moral  support.'  That 
made  my  blood  boil.  I  got  up  and  said 
that  that  was  just  the  chief  trouble 
with  us  business  men:  we  are  always 
giving  artists  our  moral  support  when 
what  they  need  is  something  more 
tangible,  something  to  butter  their  bread 
with.     Moral  support!"  he  snorted. 

Then  I  asked  him  to  help  me  find  a 
job.  He  was  taken  back,  visibly  an- 
noyed. With  the  smoothest  kind  of 
insolence  he  answered  that  "artists  are 
always  taking  advantage  of  business 
men.  They  think  because  they're  ar- 
tists everything  ought  to  be  handed  them 
on  a  platter." 

I  tore  up  the  names  he  wrote  down  for 
me  when  I  reached  the  street.  I  realized 
that  to  him,  as  to  most  people  who  toy 
at  culture,  the  patronage  of  arts  is  a 
social  acconiplishnient,  something  linked 
up  with  luncheons,  clubs,  tuxedos,  above 
all:  good  taste.  To  ask  a  man  for  a 
job  isn't  good  taste. 

At  a  second  and  a  third  office,  finding 
men  even  more  unctuous  than  the  first, 
I  left  without  mentioning  the  purpose  of 


my  visit.  Compared  to  their  polished 
emptiness,  the  curt  rebuffs  of  foremen 
seemed  the  height  of  compassion.  Dis- 
heartened, I  called  it  a  day. 

Another  to  whom  my  list  took  me  was 
the  head  of  a  large  food-shipping  com- 
pany. From  my  old  French  doctor  I 
learned  beforehand  that  he  was  a  big 
man  in  the  city,  prominent  in  public 
affairs  and  clubs,  as  sharp  as  a  whip  in 
business.  I  was  kept  waiting  an  hour. 
Then  I  found  myself  in  an  office  with  the 
light  full  in  my  eyes.  At  first  I  could 
see  only  a  mountain  of  flesh  blocking  out 
the  window.  Later  I  discerned  features, 
sensual,  bald,  coarse,  full  of  ruthless 
energy.  You  could  sense  at  once  the 
man's  Gargantuan  appetites  for  food 
and  drink  and  women.  Lust,  acquisi- 
tiveness, love  of  power  and  display  were 
stamped  all  over  his  face.  Yet  here  this 
man  sat  before  me  as  solemn  and  in- 
tractable as  a  Buddha  on  a  dais,  not 
opening  his  mouth,  starinr/  at  vie  out  of 
one  eye.  Ill  at  ease,  I  stammered  out  an 
explanation.  He  let  me  tangle  myself 
up  in  knots  (would  to  God  I  had  some 
smoothness);  then  interrupted  with  a 
question,  asked  it  again;  and  when  I 
began  to  repeat  my  original  answer, 
snapped,  "You  told  me  that."  He 
pondered  for  several  minutes.  "Come 
back  in  couple  of  days,  and  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do  for  you,"  he  uttered.  WTien  I 
did  he  sent  out  an  application  blank  with 
his  office  boy. 

The  man  was  under  no  obligation  to 
give  me  work  or  even  to  see  me.  I 
could  have  understood  his  being  annoyed 
or  his  saymg  bluntly,  "I  haven't  a  thing 
for  you,"  or,  "I  don't  like  your  face." 
But  why  this  ])ose  of  the  demigod,  the 
strong  and  silent  superman  swaying  a 
vast  domain  from  a  flat-toi)ped  throne — 
a  pose  I  have  seen  struck  time  and  again 
in  business  men.^  Wiom  do  they  think 
to  deceive  besides  their  office  boys.^  I 
used  to  be  disgusted  with  Greenwich 
Village  artists  because  of  that  air  of 
bonhomie  and  reckless  living  which  in 
most  of  tliem  is  humbug.  But  back  of 
bohemia  there  is  at  least  a  kind  of  re- 
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nunciation,  a  fine  revolt,  even  if  only 
weakly  carried  out.  Like  the  monk,  the 
bohemian  lives  by  poverty  and  faith 
— if  not  by  chastity  and  obedience. 
The  business  man's  only  faith  is  his 
faith  in  money.  His  pose  is  simply 
small-time  hokum. 

I  had  one  name  left.  This  proved  to 
be  a  young  Jewish  lawyer  whom  I  shall 
call  Marcus  Schulman.  At  first  he 
seemed  odd,  even  grotesque.  \Miile  I 
talked  he  kept  fumbling  through  the 
papers  on  his  desk.  Then  he  would 
stop,  open  his  mouth  wide,  and  study  me 
minutely.  The  letter  my  friend  prom- 
ised to  write  him  about  me  had  failed 
to  come,  and  Schulman  was  puzzled;  he 
couldn't  make  me  out.  Little  by  little 
his  distrust  faded  together  with  my 
confusion.  A  warmth  sprang  up  be- 
tween us.  His  eyes,  alert  and  clear  with 
a  beautiful  candor,  stopped  edging  off 
and  came  to  rest  on  my  face.  I  could 
feel  that  he  was  interested,  though  I 
suspected  his  was  a  straw-fire  interest 
which  to-morrow  would  be  burned  out. 
Still,  for  the  first  time  in  New  Orleans — 
no,  for  the  first  time  in  the  South,  I 
bumped  into  a  really  fine  mind.  It 
flashed  swiftly  and  without  fear  over 
personalities,  ideas,  books,  places.    What 


a  joy  it  is  to  run  headlong  into  a  man's 
free  mind!  I  felt  unbound;  I  laughed;  I 
talked  in  a  rush  of  words.  For  months 
I  had  been  alone,  utterly  locked  in. 
Now  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  come  up  from 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  pool  and  was  suck- 
ing in  fresh  air. 

Oh,  I  liked  this  man  with  a  burst  of 
impulsive  affection.  And  my  affection 
found  an  echo  in  him:  he  couldn't  help 
liking  me  too. 

IV 

Two  days  later  he  got  me  a  job  on  the 
freight  docks  in  the  harbor.  The  cold 
wind  whips  the  damp  through  my  clothes. 
I  rise  in  the  dark  at  five  and  it  is  dark 
when  I  come  home,  bristling  with  dust 
and  cotton  lint.  Yet  how  good  it  is  to 
work  again,  to  know  at  the  end  of  day 
that  you  have  earned  your  bread! 
Already  the  mists  of  depression  begin 
to  lift  from  my  mind.  Look,  at  night 
I  even  start  writing  again. 

But  the  sword  of  Damocles  hangs  over 
my  head.  "It's  a  bad  year.  Shipping 
is  dull.  Naw,  sir,  it  ain't  what  it 
ought  to  be  this  time  of  the  year." 
Any  day  it  may  shrink  till  my  job  is 
gone. 

Then  the  ordeal  will  start  over  again. 


THE  AMERICAN  INVASION  OF  EUROPE 

BY  CHARLES  A.  BE.\RD 


H 


A\'E  you  a  room  for  the  night  ? " 
ask  the  Americans  in  pure 
Connecticut  German  as  they 
drive  up  to  the  door  of  a  promising  hotel 
in  Xikshich  on  the  way  from  Dubrovnik 
to  Cettinje. 

**I  sure  have,*'  rephes  the  keen-eyed 
Slav  in  correct  Missouri  EngUsh.  *'I 
can  make  you  as  comfortable  as  in  St. 
Louis  where  I  used  to  live." 

This  is  symbolic,  symptomatic  of  the 
great  American  invasion  of  Europe.  Go 
where  you  will — behold,  Americans  are 
there,  native-born  and  returned  immi- 
grants. Tramp  to  Greville,  tarry  at  old 
Gruchy,  linger  dreamily  in  the  church- 
yard, and  admire  lovingly  the  statue  of 
Millet  in  the  open  road;  and  before  you 
have  composed  your  soul,  a  limousine 
full  of  bustling  compatriots  will  sweep  up 
in  a  cioud  of  dust  and  away  again,  "do- 
ing" the  sacred  spot — between  train  and 
boat.  On  rubber  wheels  they  dash  along 
the  Roman  roads  that  Caesar's  legions 
trod.  Try  the  Forum  where  Cicero 
poured  out  his  sonorous  periods  and 
there  they  are,  the  youth  in  the  full 
strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid,  the 
speechless  babe  and  the  gray-headed 
man,  not  dead  but  quick  and  in  a  hurry. 
Climb  the  Acropolis  (or  go  up  in  a  Ford 
for  a  few  drachmas  with  a  Greek  chauf- 
feur who  knows  Third  Avenue),  and  you 
are  lucky  if  a  boat  load  of  Mediterranean 
tourists  does  not  descend  u|)()n  its  "ruin- 
ous perfection,"  to  view  what  is  left  after 
the  British  carried  away  choice  things 
for  their  famous  Museum.  Sweep 
northward  on  the  express  toward  the 
land  of  Philip  and  Alexander  and  as 
you  approach  Olympus  read  this  sign: 


"Irrigation    work    carried    on    by    the 
Foundation  Company  of  New  York." 

n 

And  these  invading  Americans  are  of 
every  kind  and  description.  Bespec- 
tacled students,  male  and  female,  thin 
and  gaunt,  long  and  short,  looking  wise 
and  acquisitive.  Cheery  mothers  with 
their  daughters,  just  about  to  enter 
college,  neat,  smart,  and  young — all 
busy  with  lip  sticks.  Professors  on 
sabbaticals,  with  their  wives,  hard  at 
work  stretching  a  few  dollars  over  much 
space.  Artists  to  copy  old  masters, 
when  their  turn  comes.  Musicians  hunt- 
ing more  technic  with  living  masters — 
who  certainly  are  glad  to  get  these  "good 
old  dollars."  Singers  to  swell  the 
chorus  of  Vienna.  Bedraggled  fathers 
in  knickers,  secretly  wishing  for  the 
mahogany  desk  or  the  greensward  while 
trying  to  look  impressed  by  paintings 
full  of  meaning  for  those  who  hve  in  the 
great  land  of  illusion.  Gay  flappers 
from  Miss  Prim's  School  for  Girls,  paint- 
ing their  faces  while  the  teacher  of  the 
fine  arts  does  a  rhapsody  on  Phidias. 
Sales  agents  and  hustling  boys  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  hoping  to 
unload  an  automobile  here  or  a  gross  of 
razor  blades  there  or  longing  to  cable 
home  to  Washington  news  of  a  juicy 
"trade  opportunity."  Diplomatic  and 
consular  agents,  military  and  naval  at- 
taches, on  vacation  or  engaged  in  obser- 
vation. Social  workers,  winding  up  old 
relief  enterprises  while  pining  for  new 
occasions.  Scholars,  fellows,  researchers 
spending  the  money  of  foundations  in 
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the  hope  of  "the  larger  service."  Shrewd 
financial  agents  watching  government 
revenues  with  eagle  eyes  and  certifying 
that  deposits  are  made  to  meet  coupon 
payments  and  amortization  obligations. 
Certainly,  the  American  who  goes  to 
Europe  does  not  go  alone. 

Descending  from  persons  to  things, 
the  symbols  and  symptoms  of  the  Ameri- 
can invasion  of  Europe  are  not  less  ob- 
vious or  impressive.  Blazing  billboards 
in  Berlin  announce  the  comforts  of  our 
favorite  chewing  gum — Kau-hon-hon.  A 
whole  street  in  London  is  lined  with 
shops  displaying  American  oflSce  supplies 
and  eflSciency  machines.  Paris  is  plas- 
tered with  American  signs.  Great  crowds 
in  Munich  desert  the  beer  halls  to  see 
the  long-awaited  new  model  of  Mr. 
Ford's  machine  for  transporting  people 
quickly  from  one  place  to  another. 
Members  of  the  Jugoslav  Parliament, 
dismissed  by  a  military  dictator,  stop 
in  front  of  a  near-by  shop  to  gaze  with 
admiration  on  Packards  and  Cadillacs. 
Our  highly  democratic  five-and-ten-cent 
men  boast  that  they  have  stores  in 
nearly  every  British  city,  about  three 
hundred  in  John  Bull's  tight  little  island. 
In  Hotel  Bristol  in  distant  Skoplye, 
ardent  gypsy  musicians  pour  out  wailing 
and  groaning  jazz,  from  the  U.  S.  A., 
fairly  rattling  the  bones  of  the  Turks  who 
sleep  in  the  mosque  yard  not  far  away. 
In  Budapest,  the  American  plutocrat  is 
portrayed  as  a  silly  and  futile  fool  in  a 
comic  opera  which  for  smear  and  smut 
passes  comment  under  the  American 
press  law — amid  great  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  Magyars  of  rich  old  culture. 
Blazing  electric  advertising,  in  American 
style,  illuminates  the  Ringstrasse  of 
Vienna,  and  bourgeois  newspapers  ap- 
prove the  "advance."  From  Stockholm 
to  the  Golden  Horn,  crowds  are  thrilled 
by  American  movies — ninety  per  cent 
of  the  world's  film  business  is  controlled 
by  American  directors,  boast  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  screen  realm.  Straws 
in  the  wind — symptoms  of  a  cataclysm 
akin  to  that  which  shook  down  the  Rome 
of  Orosius,  Salvianus,  and  Sidonius. 


Less  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
signs  of  a  more  significant  power,  are  the 
American  investments  abroad.  At  the 
close  of  1927,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce announced  that  American  foreign 
loans  had  reached  a  total  of  $13,000,000,- 
000  exclusive  of  the  $10,000,000,000  odd 
owed  by  the  governments  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  with  prospects 
for  bigger  and  better  business.  Ameri- 
can capital  builds  railways,  electric 
light  plants,  factories,  and  municipal 
utilities,  finances  agricultural  banks, 
supports  governments,  and  underwrites 
churches  in  Europe.  With  fine  impar- 
tiality, our  capitalists  lend  money  to 
whites  in  Budapest  and  reds  in  Vienna, 
counting  seven  or  eight  per  cent  interest 
abroad,  protected  by  the  flag,  better  than 
four-and-a-half  farm  loan  mortgages  at 
home.  If  there  is  any  government  in 
Europe  that  has  not  borrowed  in  New 
York,  it  is  no  fault  of  aspiring  officials  or 
energetic  financial  agents. 

In  connection  with  these  loans  fre- 
quently runs  a  certain  degree  of  Ameri- 
can fiscal  supervision.  By  way  of  se- 
curity specific  revenues  are  often  pledged, 
and  representatives  of  the  creditors  are 
sent  to  see  that  the  terms  are  daily  exe- 
cuted. When,  for  example,  in  1927,  the 
great  Polish  loan  was  floated,  the  finances 
of  that  republic  were  simply  nailed  down 
and  copper  riveted,  much  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  General  Pilsudski  and  to  the 
amusement  of  financial  editors  in  Berlin. 
To  make  sure  that  the  money  was  ap- 
plied as  stipulated  and  the  revenues 
were  collected  as  provided,  a  general 
staff  of  American  experts  was  installed 
in  Warsaw — heavy  expenses  to  be  met 
as  a  part  of  the  "service"  of  the  loan. 
With  a  great  deal  of  anguish  a  Polish 
correspondent  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
lamented  that  the  daily  cable  bill  of  the 
American  fiscal  experts  was  more  than 
the  sum  annually  received  by  a  working 
class  family  in  the  land  of  Pulaski  and 
Kosciusko!  As  the  loans  increase  and 
the  burdens  multiply,  the  necessity  of 
close  supervision  will  become  more  im- 
perative.    Political  sovereignty,  pale  re- 
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flection  of  kingly  majesty,  is  no  doubt 
touchy  and  resents  control;  but  govern- 
ments cannot  live  without  cash,  and  it  is 
easier  to  swallow  pride  than  to  endure 
revolution.  If  American  bankers  buy 
up  the  new  billions  to  be  floated  to 
liquidate  the  World  War  and  restore 
"normalcy"  along  the  Rhine,  will  they 
be  content  to  accept  green  and  yellow 
pieces  of  paper  without  specifications  as 
to  revenues  to  meet  debt  charges  when 
they  fall  due?  Scarcely.  Then  the 
American  invasion  will  take  a  still  more 
formidable  shape. 

Three  other  features  intensify  the 
realism  of  the  American  invasion,  in- 
volving the  government  of  the  United 
States  with  its  military  and  naval  power. 
Nearly  all  the  late  belligerents  owe 
money  directly  to  the  Treasury  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Congress  looks  to  the  execu- 
tive department  to  collect  as  written  in 
the  bond.  That  is  item  number  one. 
More  complex  is  the  second  item .  A  very 
large  part  of  the  securities  floated  by 
Europe  in  the  United  States  is  bought 
back  by  European  capitalists;  what 
proportion  no  one  knows,  but  in  totals  it 
doubtless  runs  into  the  billions.  Now 
the  European  holders  of  dollar  paper 
have  paid  a  high  price  for  it  because  they 
believe  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  give  ample  diplomatic 
protection  (and  something  more)  to 
creditors  who  have  risked  their  cash  in 
the  European  game,  thus  automatically 
conferring  benefits  upon  investors  on 
both  sides  of  the  water. 

It  is  this  assurance  of  protection  that 
constitutes  the  third  asj^ect  of  the  Amer- 
ican invasion.  True,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  very  cautious  in  its  public 
declarations  respecting  the  rights  of 
investors  to  call  for  the  marines  to  make 
collections.  But  Secretary  Wilbur  and 
President  Coolidge  have  spoken  in  tones 
as  clear  as  a  bell  on  a  frosty  \  ermont 
morning:  American  citizens  and  Ameri- 
can dollars  are  followed  by  the  flag 
wherever  they  go  on  the  broad  surface 
of  the  earth.  Their  language  has  varied 
from  time  to  time,  but  such  is  the  upshot 


of  their  ukases.  Latin  America  has 
already  a  taste  of  the  medicine.  China 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bottle  not  long 
ago.  Europe,  acquainted  with  its  own 
pawnbroking  methods,  thinks  iVmerica 
hard;  while  squirming  a  little,  it  takes 
cognizance  of  the  unseen  specter  of 
power  that  sits  at  every  green  council 
table.  \^Tiat  Alaric  did  to  Rome  is  a 
matter  of  debate  still  among  antiqua- 
rians; what  a  Coolidge  or  a  Hoover 
might  do  to  a  recalcitrant  European 
debtor  is  a  fair  certainty. 


Ill 

It  is  not  only  the  part  of  America 
transported  abroad — travelers,  goods, 
and  money — that  invades  the  Old  World. 
The  part  that  sits  firmly  at  home,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  makes  a  still  more 
profound  impression  on  Europe.  Seen 
through  the  haze  of  romance  as  the  land 
of  promise,  or  through  the  murk  of  pov- 
erty as  the  capitalist  tyrant  that  mur- 
ders Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  reported  in  the 
press,  and  described  by  travelers  in  a 
hundred  new  books,  America  in  the  guise 
of  mirage  or  vision  invades  Europe  as  a 
hope  or  menace,  in  either  case  looming 
immensely  on  the  western  horizon. 
Whether  considered  as  an  economic  sys- 
tem or  as  a  type  of  civilization,  it  rises 
ominously  in  the  minds  of  Europe's 
thinkers.  In  the  dervish  whirl  of  ideas 
and  realities,  America  as  a  land  of  things 
and  as  an  abstraction  bores  it  way  into 
European  consciousness.  Those  who 
praise  and  those  who  scorn  agree  on  the 
fact.  Superior  persons  pretend,  of 
course,  to  ignore  the  presence  of  the 
transatlantic  Leviathan  at  every  diplo- 
matic council  and  conversation  in  Europe 
dealing  with  world  affairs  or  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  age;  but  they  know  that  they 
are  deluding  themselves.  Even  the  very 
sui)erior,  aware  that  all  things  will  pass 
and  looking  upon  America  as  a  sjTnptom 
of  temporary  fever  previous  to  a  return 
u])()n  the  diurch  and  Legitimacy,  are 
frightened  lest  tiieir  wishes  may  betray 
t  heir  fears .     If  an vone  has  doubts  on  this 
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point  let  him  read  fifty  of  the  French 
and  German  books  on  America  that 
have  appeared  since  the  World  War  and 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  the  newspapers 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  Prague,  and  Vienna. 

Readers  familiar  with  European  litera- 
ture about  America — from  Peter  Kalm 
and  Chastelleux  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  Siegfried  and  Bonnin  in  the  twentieth 
— know  that,  broadly  speaking,  it  all 
divides  into  two  departments — one  fa- 
vorable and  the  other  critical,  with  an 
occasional  freak  like  Bryce's  American 
Commonwealth  which  wears  the  air  of 
description.  Until  political  democracy 
overtook  western  Europe,  most  of  the 
written  attacks  on  the  United  States 
were  made  by  Tories  and  clearly  de- 
signed, whatever  the  guise,  for  home 
consumption,  while  the  praise  was  from 
Liberals,  likewise  with  reference  to  do- 
mestic uses.  In  other  words,  travelers 
saw  what  was  behind  their  eyes  and 
reported  for  or  against  American  democ- 
racy according  to  their  previous  social 
affiliations  and  predilections.  What  is 
Harriet  Martineau's  book  without  Har- 
riet herself  .f^  Or  De  Tocqueville's  classic 
without  Alexis  himself.^  Or  either  of 
them  without  respect  to  the  political 
storms  then  raging  in  England  and 
France? 

About  1870,  even  before  the  demo- 
cratic and  republican  menace  of  America 
had  ceased  to  disturb  the  dreams  of 
Excellencies  in  Europe,  another  item, 
more  realistic,  entered  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Old  World,  that  is,  American 
competition  in  the  sale  of  pork  and  steel 
and  in  the  grand  scramble  for  imperial 
possessions  in  the  Caribbean,  in  the  mid- 
Pacific,  and  the  Far  East.  Recognizing 
the  potentialities  of  the  new  economic 
drive,  the  British  Foreign  Office,  some- 
where near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  deliberately  sought  to  soften 
the  ancient  antagonism  and  to  steer  the 
American  giant  into  quarters  less  dan- 
gerous to  British  interests,  finally  sub- 
stituting conciliation  and  flattery  for 
hostility  and  reaping  a  grand  reward  for 
foresight  in  1917. 


In  Germany,  likewise,  the  same  eco- 
nomic competition  was  keenly  felt  but 
with  different  results.  With  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  it  changed  ancient  sym- 
pathy into  coldness  and  then  active 
hostility,  driving  German  capitalists  and 
agriculturalists  into  a  nationalistic  com- 
bination equipped  with  armies,  a  navy, 
and  protective  tariffs.  When  ambassa- 
dors were  exchanged,  of  course,  there 
were  the  customary  phrases  about 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  friendship 
during  the  American  Revolution;  but 
the  tone  of  the  press  became  angry,  and 
the  intellectual  climate  for  the  discussion 
of  issues  was  utterly  transformed.  Amer- 
ican pork  could  undo  in  the  districts  east 
of  the  Elbe  all  the  cultural  work  of  Amer- 
ican students  who  took  their  doctor's 
degrees  at  German  universities.  If  the 
conduct  of  the  German  government  was 
more  circumspect  and  generous  than 
British  news  agencies  allowed  Americans 
to  believe,  the  air  was  heavily  charged 
with  electricity  and  did  not  clear  until 
after  the  great  thunder  storm  passed  in 
1918.  Since  that  time,  Germany,  an 
industrial  republic  needing  American 
capital,  has  acquired  a  new  intellectual 
medium  through  which  to  look  at  the 
transatlantic  colossus. 

Similar  economic  considerations,  and 
others  also,  have  entered  into  French 
thinking  about  the  American  republic, 
in  spite  of  all  the  stage  business  about 
La  Fayette  and  Rochambeau.  Besides 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  American 
republic,  the  crowd  around  Napoleon 
III,  who  shared  his  political  opinions 
with  zest,  had  economic  as  well  as  po- 
litical interests  in  the  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
Hapsburg  empire  there  during  our  Civil 
War.  Even  Napoleon's  illegitimate  half- 
brother,  the  Due  de  Morny,  who  ar- 
dently supported  the  enterprise,  held 
shares  in  the  banking  house  of  Jecker, 
the  notorious  financial  pirate  whose 
maneuvers  helped  to  bring  about  that 
ill-fated  expedition.  Until  the  over- 
throw of  the  third  Napoleon,  the  rela- 
tions of  France  and  America  were  more 
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than  strained.  Then  for  a  time  the 
tension  was  relaxed,  only  to  be  renewed 
when  the  competition  of  the  United 
States  as  an  imperial  power  was  felt 
in  every  world  market.  Illuminating 
glimpses  into  French  mentality  during 
these  years  are  afforded  by  Professor 
Rippy  in  his  important  work,  Latin 
America  in  World  Politics;  but  the  clue 
to  the  whole  business  is  given  in  a  single 
passage  from  Comte  d'Haussonville, 
written  after  his  travels  in  America  in 
1905: 

\Mien  crossing  large  rivers  by  which  I  knew 
wheat,  cattle,  and  fruit  were  carried  to  the 
sea  for  export  to  Europe;  or  when  I  saw  the 
glare  of  mighty  furnaces  and  the  accumula- 
tion at  the  depots  of  great  vats  of  petroleum, 
I  became  conscious  that  a  powerful  rival  was 
preparing  himself  to  deal  terrible  blows  to 
our  agriculture  and  our  industries  and  that 
it  would  he  necessary  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  invasion  of  his  products. 

To  the  friction  created  by  direct  eco- 
nomic competition  was  added  the  heat 
generated  in  1898  when  "Latin  civiliza- 
tion" girded  itself  to  resist  '*  Yankee 
barbarism,"  in  the  Spanish- American 
War.  "All  that  could  be  done  by  criti- 
cism, denunciation,  and  propaganda," 
says  Professor  Rippy,  "Frenchmen  did; 
and  they  proved  themselves  the  more 
able  in  this  line  of  effort  because  there 
was  little  else  they  could  do."  But  for 
reasons  explicit  to  those  who  have 
studied  propaganda,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  heard  a  great  deal  more 
about  German  ill-will  and  the  adventures 
of  Dewey  and  Dicderichs  than  they  did 
about  the  atmosphere  thus  created  in 
France  by  the  press.  And  as  the  En- 
tente steadily  prepared  for  its  Day, 
British  friendship  for  France  became 
contagious,  and  more  was  heard  about 
La  Fayette  again  than  about  Napoleon 
III.  At  last  in  1917,  friendship  bore 
fruit,  but  there  were  thistles  with  the 
figs. 

Wilson's  renunciation  of  spoils  and  his 
denunciation  of  the  very  kind  of  im- 
perialism that  the  French  government 
was  fighting  for   raised   the   ire   of  the 


French  bourgeois  almost  to  the  bursting 
point.  If  in  the  end  they  got  all  they 
demanded  or  nearly  all,  the  ideology  of 
the  subtraction  and  division  was  sadly 
messed  up  by  the  Presbyterian  dreamer 
from  Washington — ironically  enough  a 
distant  follower  of  John  Calvin,  the 
great  French  theologian.  Moreover,  af- 
ter Wilson  had  gone  home  and  sunk  into 
his  grave,  the  debt  owed  by  the  French 
government  to  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  remained  to  plague  the 
rentiers  and  the  politicians  and  editors 
of  Paris.  Paying  the  fiddler  after  the 
mad  dance  proved  to  be  painful.  Hence 
everything  American  seen  by  French 
eyes  is  seen  through  Wilsonism  and 
through  the  stream  of  good  gold  francs 
flowing  over  the  sea  to  pay  for  the  work 
of  MM.  Poincare  and  Delcasse.  At 
this  very  hour  M.  Fabre-Luce,  with  his 
engaging  clarity,  proposes  a  Franco- 
German  rapprochement  to  offset  Ameri- 
can economic  power  and  facilitate  the 
sponging  of  the  debts.  So  great  is 
French  mental  tension. 


IV 

Continental  writers,  especially  French 
and  German,  who  treat  of  the  American 
invasion,  usually  see  in  the  American 
colossus  either  a  friend  or  a  foe.  Now 
what  is  it  they  see  or  think  they  see  in 
American  civilization?  And  especially 
what  feature  of  the  American  complex 
alarms  Europeans  as  a  menace  to  their 
civilization.^  It  is  evident  from  their 
writings  that  an  antithesis  is  discovered. 
Can  that  antithesis  be  grasped  as  a 
whole  or  resolved  into  indubitable  ele- 
ments.'' Though  European  books  on 
the  American  invasion  continue  to  flow 
from  the  presses  in  an  increasing  stream 
and  reviewers  report  them  in  luxuriant 
verbiage,  no  considerable  effort  has 
been  made  to  reduce  the  great  dis- 
pute to  wieldy  and  convenient  terms. 
The  attempt,  if  perilous,  should  be 
made. 

Of  the  antithesis  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
elusive  as  it  seems  at  times. 
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The  chief  contrast  between  Europe  and 
America  (writes  M.  Siegfried)  is  not  so 
much  one  of  geography  as  a  fundamental 
difference  between  two  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  each  with  its  own  con- 
ception of  Hfe.  We  have  the  contrast 
between  industrial  mass  production,  w^hich 
absorbs  the  individual  for  its  material  con- 
quests, as  against  the  individual  considered 
not  merely  as  a  means  of  production  and 
progress  but  as  an  independent  ego.  From 
this  unusual  aspect  we  perceive  certain 
traits  that  are  common  to  the  psychology  of 
both  Europe  and  the  Orient.  So  the  discus- 
sion broadens  until  it  becomes  a  dialogue,  as 
it  were,  between  Ford  and  Gandhi. 

Taking  up  the  same  thread,  M.  Romier 
finds  an  apparently  irreconcilable  antag- 
onism in  attitudes  to  life's  basic  values. 

Microscopically  examined,  European 
books  on  American  civilization  reveal 
the  antithesis  in  the  following  words 
characterizing  the  European  side  of  the 
contrast : 

Continental  civilization 

European  mentality 

Our  irreducible  moral  qualities 

Our  individualism 

Our  psychology 

Our  particular  civilization 

Quality  production 

Our  less  docile  consumers 

The  soul  of  France 

The  soul  of  Germany 

Holiness  and  heroes 

The  spiritual  unity  of  the  Latin  race 

European  thought 

Artistic  and  creative  power 

Disinterested  intelligence 

Our  spiritual  values 

Man  triumphant  over  the  machine 

The  superior  and  preferable  past 

The  refuge  of  the  family  circle 

Meditation  and  culture 

Moral  insight 

The  America  which  Europe's  ethereal 
mortals  appear  to  fear,  if  not  despise,  is  a 
land  of  mass  production,  mob  uniform- 
ity, artistic  and  intellectual  passivity — 
a  people  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
materialistic  ends,  such  as  comfort  and 
luxury,  indifferent  to  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  cold  to  culture  and  Kultur,  hard 


and  selfish,  utilizing  religion  for  practical 
ends,  without  capacity  for  disinterested 
exaltation,  trampling  individual  rights 
under  collectivist  tyranny,  insensible  to 
mystic  thought  and  spiritual  joys. 
Prose  against  poetry;  dollars  against 
sacrifice;  calculation  against  artistic 
abandon.  Perhaps  the  contrariety  may 
be  fitly  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a 
Latin-American  critic  in  characterizing 
the  civilization  of  the  United  States: 
"The  apex  of  its  ethics  is  the  ethics  of 
Franklin.  .  .  .  Dominated  by  a  philos- 
ophy of  conduct  which  ends  in  the 
mediocrity  of  honesty,  in  the  utility  of 
prudence,  which  never  surges  with  holi- 
ness or  heroism  ...  it  is  only  a  dull 
and  fragile  creature  whenever  it  at- 
tempts to  ascend  the  dizzy  heights." 

Of  course  it  is  probable  that  Ameri- 
cans, owing  to  the  very  nature  of  their 
mentality,  can  never  comprehend  the 
true  inwardness  of  European  spiritual- 
ity. Moreover,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  securing  a  neutral 
court  for  the  trial  of  the  issues,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  great  case  of  America 
vs.  Europe  can  never  be  fairly  adjudi- 
cated. Still  an  effort  ought  to  be  made 
in  that  direction  even  though  it  serves 
no  practical  ends  and  is  designed  merely 
to  advance  the  unprofitable  business  of 
understanding.  When,  without  refer- 
ence to  ancient  grudges  and  present  ad- 
vantages, the  whole  literary  output  is 
analyzed,  sorted,  and  classified,  what 
features  in  the  European  bill  of  indict- 
ment seem  to  bulk  largest  and  most 
continuously  in  the  stream  of  words.? 

First  of  all,  beyond  question,  is  the 
declaration  that  America  is  frankly 
materialistic.  "It  is  a  materialistic 
society,"  says  M.  Siegfried,  "organized 
to  produce  things  rather  than  people, 
with  output  set  up  as  a  god.  .  .  .  Anyone 
who  turns  aside  to  dabble  in  research  or 
dilettantism  is  regarded  as  almost  men- 
tally perverted."  By  this  a  good  many 
Americans  will  be  shocked.  "What," 
they  will  ask,  "do  we  not  give  more 
money  to  schools,  playgrounds,  hospitals, 
universities,   charities,  fellowships,  and 
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European  relief  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world?"  To  this  the  critic  will 
reply,  "Ah,  in  your  very  question  you 
reveal  your  materialist  mentality  by 
calculating  your  so-called  spiritual  work 
in  terms  of  dollars."  Staggered  a  bit 
by  this,  the  American  comes  back  with 
the  query,  "How  do  you  know  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  European  people 
devote  a  larger  proportion  of  their  ener- 
gies and  thought  to  unrewarded  activi- 
ties and  imponderable  themes?"  Up  to 
the  present  moment  the  critics  have 
made  no  statistical  answer. 

If  materialism  and  idealism,  America 
and  Europe,  are  to  be  considered  in 
philosophical  terms,  the  case  may  be 
more  definite  though  difficult  still.  The 
materialist,  as  John  Morley  remarks, 
looks  "for  the  sources  of  knowledge,  the 
sanction  of  morals,  the  inspiring  fountain 
and  standard  of  aesthetics  to  the  outside 
of  men,  to  matter,  to  the  impressions 
made  by  matter  on  the  corporeal  senses." 
The  idealist,  on  the  other  hand,  turns  to 
"divine  revelation,  authority,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  church."  Without 
stopping  to  consider  that  modern  phys- 
ics has  made  the  old  dispute  between 
materialist  and  idealist  appear  to  be 
nonsense,  we  may  ask,  "Is  it  possible  to 
discover  by  any  process  of  research  or 
thought  whether  a  larger  proportion  of 
Europeans  are  in  truth  idealists  in  the 
philosophic  sense?"  Up  to  the  present 
moment  the  critics  have  made  no  statis- 
tical answer. 

Taking  materialism  in  the  narrow 
sense — j)ursuit  of  goods — is  it  possible 
always  to  find  the  motive  in  the  action 
or  the  attitude  in  the  gesture?  Is  an 
American  business  man  who  pursues 
dollars  until  he  gets  a  million  and  then 
gives  half  to  a  Catholic  hospital  more 
materialist  than  a  French  bourgeois  who 
pursues  francs  until  he  gets  a  small  com- 
petence and  sits  down  to  enjoy  it?  Is 
a  peasant  vigorously  praying  for  rain 
(with  an  eye  to  his  crops)  more  idealistic 
than  an  American  farmer  who  goes  in 
for  irrigation?  Is  a  mechanic  in  Ford's 
factorv  who  works  overtime  so  that  he 


can  buy  his  wife  a  washing  machine  less 
idealistic  than  an  Italian  artisan  who 
whiles  away  his  afternoons  with  a  lute, 
leaving  his  wife  to  break  her  knees 
washing  clothes  on  the  stones  of  a 
neighboring  brook?  The  business  of 
balancing  matter  and  spirit  is  not  easy 
for  the  best  mentalities. 

Closely  associated  with  the  charge  of 
materialism  brought  against  America  is 
the  phrase,  "brutality  of  the  machine," 
employed  in  contrast  to  the  "humanism 
of  Europe."  This  too  invites  an  excursion 
into  the  shadowy  realm  of  psychology 
and  philosophy.  By  way  of  a  parry,  it 
might  be  asked,  "What  Europe?"  The 
Europe  of  Oxford,  Potsdam,  Avignon, 
and  Venice,  or  the  Europe  of  Man- 
chester, Essen,  and  Creusot?  Are  those 
who  speak  of  the  brutality  of  the  ma- 
chine thinking  of  masters  or  workmen? 
Are  they  comparing  American  masters 
with  landed  families  or  seasoned  bour- 
geois at  home — American  workmen  with 
the  skilled  craftsmen  of  Europe's  artistic 
industries,  which  are  largely  sustained 
by  the  new  plutocracy?  Are  they  leav- 
ing out  of  account  England,  with  her 
mass  production  for  an  empire  bigger 
than  the  United  States? 

Immense  difficulties  are  raised  by 
such  questions,  at  least  for  those  who 
know  a  little  history  and  have  seen  the 
two  continents  with  their  own  eyes.  If 
machine  industry  is  more  brutalizing 
than  agriculture  and  handicrafts — and 
this  is  what  the  charge  amounts  to — 
then  there  ought  to  be  some  measure- 
ment other  than  guesswork  and  asser- 
tion. No  one  who  has  read  the  history 
of  slavery  in  ancient  Egypt,  in  Greece, 
on  the  latifundia  of  Rome  will  light- 
heartedly  contend  that  man  under  the 
machine  in  America  is  more  cruelly 
treated  or  more  brutalized  by  his  labor 
and  the  conditions  of  his  life.  No  one 
who  has  studied  the  history  of  pre- 
machine  England  and  her  hanging 
judges  (nearly  all  country  gentlemen) 
and  her  two  hundred  cai)ital  penalties 
carried  into  execution  without  mercy 
can    possilily    maintain    that    machine 
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England,  bad  as  it  is,  let  us  say,  is  more 
brutal  and  brutalizing  than  feudal  Eng- 
land. Then  there  is  pre-machine  Europe 
as  a  whole,  agricultural  and  handicraft 
Europe,  with  its  witchcraft  manias,  its 
terrible  criminal  laws,  its  galling  serf- 
dom, its  mass  slaughter  of  peasants,  its 
floggings,  inquisitions,  tortures,  and 
rehgious  wars.  Old  Russia  certainly 
did  not  have  a  machine  civilization;  it 
was  agricultural,  handicraft,  pious,  a 
firm  believer  in  mysteries,  a  foe  of  ma- 
terialism and  skepticism;  was  that  civili- 
zation less  brutalizing  than  machine 
America,  conceding  without  mitigation 
all  the  evils  of  our  great  crowded  cities? 
Before  anyone  answers  in  the  negative, 
let  him  read,  for  example,  "The  Appeal 
to  the  Civilized  World,"  printed  on  page 
386  of  Postgate's  Revolution,  17S9-1906. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  if  we  had  a 
perfect  "brutometer"  at  hand  the  read- 
ings would  show  the  machine  system 
more  de-humanizing  than  agriculture 
and  handicrafts,  beautiful  as  the  latter 
may  seem  to  dreamers  who  have  never 
wielded  a  manure-fork  or  swung  an  axe. 
Until  we  have  a  measuring  standard  of 
judgment,  we  must  hold  the  case  against 
the  machine  still  open  for  consideration. 
And  in  this  verdict  there  is  none  of  the 
childish  optimism  which  ignores  the 
terrible  cruelties  of  the  "civilizing" 
process. 

Now  there  is  no  denying  that  there  is  a 
Europe  richer  in  color,  diversity,  and  ro- 
mance than  the  standardized  towns  of  the 
United  States — the  Europe  of  "dream- 
ing spires,"  divine  Gothic,  moss-grown 
castles,  quaint  villages,  special  crafts, 
folk  songs,  gay  peasant  costumes,  old 
landed  families  content  from  necessity  or 
choice  with  inherited  estates,  working- 
men  who  love  Wagner  with  their  beer, 
wayside  shrines,  easy-going  clerg^'  bap- 
tizing, marrying,  burying,  and  praying 
for  good  crops,  seasoned  bourgeois  re- 
tired to  enjoy  culture  after  hard  years  in 
the  counting  house,  centers  of  music  and 
art  such  as  Paris,  Munich,  and  Vienna, 
genial  monks  happy  with  things  as  they 
are,  soldiers  thinking  of  glorj^  not  cash, 


monarchists  preferring  pageantry  to  pros- 
perity, cafes  crowded  with  artists  and 
makers  of  beautiful  letters,  universities 
where  the  classics  are  still  studied  if  not 
read,  hand-made  gowns  not  immediately 
copied  by  the  machine,  lovely  ladies  and 
charming  princes  who  flit  more  or  less 
distressed  from  one  cure  to  the  next, 
philosophers  who  disdain  the  discussion 
of  "problems,"  and  many  other  things 
besides  cabbages  and  kings.  Only  a 
philistine  will  flout  the  beauties  and  spir- 
itualities inherent  in  that  order.  But 
only  a  blind  man  will  contend  that  this  is 
the  creative,  dynamic  Europe  of  to-day. 
In  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  in  the  New, 
capitalism  marches  swiftly  over  pros- 
trate agriculture,  and  the  machine  rolls 
ruthlessly  over  the  craftsmen.  The 
truth  is  that  Europe  is  at  war  with  her- 
self, and  the  American  invasion  only 
adds  weight  to  the  winning  side. 


On  close  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that  what  gives  poignancy  to  European 
mentality  of  a  certain  type  is  the  exten- 
sion in  Europe  of  the  machine  process, 
according  to  the  American  methods  of 
mass-production,  standardization,  and 
rationalization — Taylorism,  in  short. 

If  it  is  the  aim  of  society  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  luxury  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people  (says  Sieg- 
fried) then  the  United  States  of  America  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  succeed.  And  yet  a  house,  a 
bath,  and  a  car  for  every  workman — so  much 
luxury  within  the  reach  of  aU — can  'only  be 
obtained  at  a  tragic  pr^ce,  no  less  than  the 
transformation  of  millions  of  workmen  into 
automatons.  .  .  .  Artisanship,now  outof  date, 
has  no  place  in  the  New  World,  but  with  it 
have  disappeared  certain  conceptions  of  man- 
kind which  we  in  Europe  consider  the  very 
basis  of  civilization.  To  express  his  own 
personality  through  his  creative  efforts  is  the 
ambition  of  every  Frenchman,  but  it  is  in- 
compatible with  mass  production. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  proper  in  this  rela- 
tion to  ask  whether  the  thousands  of  low- 
paid  women,  basting  and  stitching  long 
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ing  tender  tribute  to  the  old  heritage  he 
announces  the  redemptive  power  of  ap- 
pHedTaylorism — rapid  transit,  standard- 
ized factories,  zoned  areas,  rationaKzed 
homes  and  gardens,  machine-made  apart- 
ments. Across  the  Channel,  Mr.  Casson 
carries  on  the  propaganda.  Commis- 
sions study  American  industry.  English 
travelers  warn  John  Bull  against  going  to 
sleep  on  his  industrial  prestige,  adding  to 
the  fright  of  "Made  in  Germany,"  the 
mathematical  fright  of  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica." And  Sir  Alfred  Mond  convinces 
organized  labor  that  all  hands  had  better 
close  up  their  ranks  under  the  banner  of 
standardization  and  mass  production. 
Farewell  to  "ca'canny"! 

When  we  are  informed  that  Europe 
looks  upon  all  this  "with  grave  doubts," 
it  is  only  natural  to  ask,  "  What  Europe?  " 
Evidently  there  is  a  large  part  of  think- 
ing Europe  that  does  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Even  the  prosperity  of  the  handicraft  in- 
dustries, so  highly  prized  by  the  artistic, 
hangs  principally  upon  the  profits  made 
by  the  new  bourgeois  in  Taylorized  en- 
terprises; for  example,  the  hand- weavers 
of  Serajevo  have  their  best  customers  in 
industrial  Berlin.  Those  who  make 
beautiful  things,  expressing  their  per- 
sonality, usually  get  merely  the  pleasure 
of  making,  seldom  the  joy  of  possessing. 


Wherever  European  thinkers  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  markets  to 
keep  wheels  turning,  they  resort  to  Tay- 
lorism;  and  woe  to  all  the  artistic  up- 
per-classes, so  puzzled  and  frightened,  if 
they  fail  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  pres- 
sure of  competition.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
higher  critics,  M.  Romier,  admits  that 
Americanism,  another  name  for  ration- 
alization, will  steadily  extend  its  empire, 
perhaps  to  the  point  of  total  victory,  but 
he  takes  refuge  in  the  happy  thought 
that  Europe  will  have  a  different  attitude 
toward  the  machine,  will  become  its  mas- 
ter rather  than  its  servant. 

Very  good;  how  does  one  know  just 
when  one  has  become  master.'^  Better 
still  is  the  suggestion  of  Lewis  Mumford 
to  the  effect  that  we  should  concede  the 
frightful  evils  of  the  machine,  examine 
the  potentials  of  beauty  in  it,  and  at- 
tempt to  subdue  it  to  aesthetic  ideals. 
"Futile  effort,"  replies  the  antiquarian 
from  the  dim  vastness  of  his  Gothic  Ca- 
thedral erected  in  Presbyterian  Prince- 
ton to  impress  rising  business  men.  Per- 
haps. But  less  futile  than  the  effort  to 
reproduce  with  power  and  sincerity  the 
art  of  Mont  Saint  Michel  in  the  land  of 
Henry  Ford.^  Is  it  possible  that  the  God 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  broods  not  over  the 
numerical  democracy  of  the  machine.^ 
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SLAVES  OF  THE  MACHINE  ? 


BY  STUART  CHASE 


HAVE  you  joined  the  Frankenstein 
chorus?  It  is  quite  the  thing 
to  do  nowadays.  From  pulpit, 
rostrum,  editorial  chair,  the  cadence 
comes,  in  swelling  volume;  and  the  bur- 
den of  the  song  is  to  the  efiFect  that  man 
has  become  the  slave  of  his  machines, 
even  as  Doctor  Frankenstein  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  monster  he  created. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  Rev.  Henn^ 
P.  Frost:  "In  this  age  of  the  machine, 
the  shadow  of  the  Frankenstein  monster 
that  we  have  made  falls  with  sinister 
menace  across  the  upward-reaching  path- 
way of  the  race,  ^^e  are  all  classified, 
standardized,  regimented;  while  our  hu- 
man life  and  individuality  are  stifled  and 
dwarfed."  Professor  Harrv  Elmer  Barnes, 
while  not  a  member  in  good  standing, 
nevertheless  foregathers  with  the  boys 
from  *ime  to  time:  "Machines  .  .  .  either 
the  greatest  boon  to  humanity  thus  far 
achieved,  or  a  Frankenstein  monster  ul- 
timately destined  to  confuse  and  finally 
destroy  his  bafl3ed  creator."  Mr.  Aus- 
tin Freeman  holds  that  man  without  a 
working  hand  becomes  a  different  and  a 
lower  organism.  He  loses  independence 
and  self-reliance;  he  is  readily  subjected 
to  regimentation;  his  sense  of  personal 
liberty  is  abated,  while  his  aesthetic  sen- 
sibilities are  blunted  and  debased,  Mr. 
J.  B.  S.  Haldane.  with  his  usual  charming 
originality,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Frankenstein  choir  as  such,  but  in- 
stead trots  out  for  our  inspection  a  De- 
mogorgon:  "Has  mankind  released  from 
the  womb  of  matter  a  Demogorgon 
which  is  already  beginning  to  turn  against 
him,  and  may  at  any  moment  hurl  him 
into  the  bottomless  void?"     Sir  Philip 


Gibbs  allows  us  only  the  difficult  choice 
between  killing  all  scientists  and  com- 
pletely reforming  man's  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature. 

I  am  not  a  machine  tender,  but  first 
and  last  I  encounter  a  good  many  mech- 
anisms in  a  day's  march.  As  the  chorus 
swells,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  before  be- 
ginning to  analyze  serfdom  in  the  general 
body  politic,  it  might  be  well  to  deter- 
mine how  far  I  am  myself  a  slave. 

The  first  thing  that  I  hear  in  the  morn- 
ing is  a  machine — a  patented  alarm  clock. 
It  calls  and  I  obey.  But  if  I  do  not  feel 
like  obej-ing  I  touch  its  back,  and  it  re- 
lapses himibly  into  silence.  Thus  we 
bully  each  other,  with  the  clock  normally 
leading  by  a  wide  margin.  (Once,  how- 
ever, I  threw  a  clock  out  of  the  window, 
and  it  never  bullied  anyone  again.) 

I  arise  and  go  into  the  bathroom. 
Here  I  take  up  a  second  mechanism 
and,  after  inserting  a  piece  of  leather  be- 
tween its  rollers,  move  it  briskly  up  and 
down  before  proceeding  to  scrape  my 
face  with  it.  I  turn  various  handles,  and 
a  nickel  dial  studded  with  small  holes 
showers  me  ^sith  water.  Do\%^lstai^s,  if 
it  chances  to  be  either  the  first  or  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  I  take  a  can 
with  a  very  long  nose  and  oil  an  electric 
motor  which  blows  petroleum  into  my 
furnace,  a  motor  which  runs  the  washing 
machine,  and  a  motor  which  operates  my 
refrigeration  engine.  Meanwhile  an  elec- 
trical range  is  cooking  my  breakfast,  and 
on  the  table  slices  of  bread  are  l^eing 
browned  by  a  toaster,  which  makes  a 
buzzing  sound  in  its  vitals  and  then  sud- 
denly splits  open  when  the  correct  shade 
of  bro^sTi  has  been  attained.     Before  I 
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leave  the  house  the  whine  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner  is  already  in  my  ears. 

I  go  to  the  garage,  start  explosions  in 
six  cylinders  of  an  internal-combustion 
engine,  and  proceed  to  pilot  it  to  the  sta- 
tion, passing  or  halting  before  three  sets 
of  automatic  signal  lights  as  I  go.  At  the 
station  I  cease  operating  machinery  and 
resign  myself  to  another  man's  operation 
of  an  enormous  secondary  mover,  fed 
by  a  third  rail  from  a  water  turbine  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

Arrived  at  the  metropolitan  terminal, 
I  buy  a  package  of  cigarettes  by  deposit- 
ing a  coin  in  a  machine  which  hands  me 
matches  and  says,  "Thank  you;  it's 
toasted."  I  then  spend  ten  minutes 
walking  just  three  blocks.  If  I  tried  to 
shorten  this  time  appreciably  I  should 
most  certainly  be  killed  by  a  machine. 
Instead,  I  look  down  into  an  enormous 
pit  where  the  day  before  yesterday, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
there  stood  a  solid  brownstone  house. 
Now  it  is  an  inferno  of  swarming  men, 
horses,  trucks,  pile  drivers,  rock  drills 
run  by  pneumatic  secondary  movers, 
steam  shovels,  clacking  pumps,  and  prep- 
arations for  erecting  a  gigantic  steel  der- 
rick. From  across  the  street  comes  the 
deafening  rat -tat-too  of  a  score  of  riv- 
eters. 

I  enter  my  office  building,  and  a  ma- 
chine shoots  me  vertically  towards  the 
roof.  I  step  into  a  large  room,  stopping 
for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  to  sort 
out  the  various  machine  noises  that  greet 
me,  that  lend  a  never-ending  orchestral 
accompaniment  to  all  my  working  days 
in  town.  The  sputter  of  typewriters, 
the  thud  as  the  carriage  is  snapped 
back,  the  alternate  rings  and  buzzes  of 
the  telephone  switchboard,  the  rhythmic 
thumps  of  adding  machines,  the  soft 
grind  of  a  pencil  sharpener,  the  remorse- 
less clack  of  the  addressograph. 

To  go  dowmtown  I  use  one  of  the  three 
horizontal  levels  of  transportation  which 
the  city  affords.  As  a  profound  melan- 
cholia always  accompanies  a  trip  on  the 
lowest,  I  endeavor  to  use  the  upper  two 
exclusively.     Many  of  my  fellow  citizens 


do  the  same,  particularly  since  a  score  of 
them  were  killed  at  Times  Square  the 
other  day.  Killed  in  the  rush  hour,  like 
beeves  in  the  Chicago  stockyards,  except 
that  the  packers  put  no  more  animals 
into  a  pen  than  can  go  in. 

In  the  evening  I  reverse  the  morning 
process.  At  home,  I  may  sit  for  a  few 
moments  beneath  a  machine  which  gives 
off  ultra-violet  rays,  or  I  may  dance  to 
strains  of  a  machine  which  runs  a  steel 
needle  over  a  circular,  corrugated  disc, 
and  for  the  governor  of  whose  delicate 
mechanism  we  are  indebted  to  James 
Watt. 

During  the  days  I  spend  at  home,  my 
direct  contact  with  machines  is  limited  to 
running  the  motor  car,  making  minor  re- 
pairs upon  it,  answering  the  telephone, 
and  using,  hearing,  and  tinkering  with 
the  various  household  so-called  labor 
savers — particularly  the  plumbing  sys- 
tem. In  the  summer,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, I  may  spend  weeks  in  a  mountain 
camp,  where  the  only  mechanisms  are 
the  motor  car,  the  telephone,  and  a  re- 
markably temperamental  contrivance 
for  pumping  water.  In  short,  year  in 
year  out,  I  doubt  if  my  direct  contact 
with  machines  averages  much  over  two 
hours  a  day.  'V\Tien  I  go  to  town  the 
ratio  runs  considerably  higher;  when  I 
stay  at  home  an  hour  would  certainly 
cover  it;  in  the  summer  an  hour  would  be 
too  much. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  permanently 
evil  effects  befall  me  by  virtue  of  these 
two  mechanical  hours.  I  suffer  from  no 
prolonged  monotonies,  fatigues,  or  repres- 
sions. The  worst  moments  are  dodging 
street  traffic  and  hearing  its  roar,  riding 
in  the  subway,  changing  tires,  and  clean- 
ing out  the  incinerator.  All  the  depres- 
sions that  I  suffer  from  are  certainly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  helping-hand  ma- 
chinery holds  out  to  me — a  calculator  for 
figiaring  percentages,  an  oil  heater  which 
requires  no  stoking,  a  reading  lamp 
which  does  not  have  to  be  trimmed 
and  filled,  an  ocean  liner  in  which 
to  go  to  Europe  (and  I  go),  and  a  car 
for  errands,  together  with  the   genuine 
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thrill  which  often  comes  from  controlling 
its  forty  horses. 

I  do  not  feel  like  a  slave,  though,  of 
course,  I  may  be  one  all  the  same,  (locks 
and  watches  are  hard  masters  hut  so 
they  have  always  been — they  worried 
many  good  men  before  the  days  of  James 
Watt.  No  individual  living  in  a  social 
group  is  ever  free,  but  I  wonder  if  these 
two  mechanized  hours  have  put  more 
chains  on  me  than  were  to  be  found  on 
the  Roman  citizen  two  thousand  years 
ago,  or  an  inland  Chinaman  to-day — 
cultures  innocent  of  engines  both.  As  I 
look  about  the  United  States,  the  most 
mechanized  nation  under  the  sun,  I  have 
reason  to  believe — and  will  shortly  ad- 
duce the  statistical  proof — that  the  num- 
ber of  those  bound  intimately  to  the 
rh\i:hm  of  the  machine  is  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  total  i)opulation;  while  there 
are  probably  more  people  whose  contacts 
are  slenderer  than  mine,  than  there  are 
those  whose  contacts  are  more  pro- 
nounced. What  with  my  household  en- 
gines, my  commuting,  and  my  continual 
sorties  along  the  sidewalks  of  New  York, 
I  am  more  mechanized  than  the  majority 
of  my  fellow-citizens  and,  needless  to 
say,  far  less  mechanized  than  a  minority 
thereof.  Furthermore,  let  it  l)e  sfK'cifi- 
cally  understood  that  in  this  article  I  am 
analyzing  direct  contacts  with  ma- 
chines— operating,  touching,  seeing,  hear- 
ing, smelling,  using  them;  rather  than  the 
more  nebulous,  though  possibly  more  im- 
I)ortant,  indirect  effects  of  the  power  age 
on  the  general  social  structure.  James 
Watt  is  certainly  guilty  of  doing  some- 
thing to  the  divorce  rate,  but  just  what, 
nobocly  clearly  knows.  For  the  moment 
I  prefer  to  cling  to  more  objective  phe- 
nomena. 

II 

While  it  is  imj)Ossible  to  count  all  the 
common  machines  (there  are  about 
seventy  common  varieties,  running  into 
an  aggregate  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
units — all  the  way  from  a  watch  the  size 
of  a  dime,  to  a  two-hundred-thousand- 
horse-power  turbine)  it  Ls  evident  that  a 


tremendous  mass  of  metal  is  forever 
around  us — a  wall,  which  grows  higher 
every  day.  But  that  it  imprisons  us 
tightly  is  not  even  ofx^n  to  question.  It 
certainly  does  not,  and  cannot,  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  It  is  still  far  too  low  a 
wall  not  to  be  readily  jumped  over.  If 
my  average  daily  contact  with  machines 
is  two  hours,  the  average  for  children  and 
housewives  is  most  certainly  less.  F'or 
farmers,  store-keepers,  office  workers 
(except  typists  and  calculating-machine 
operators),  professional  workers,  and  the 
bulk  of  unskilled  construction  and  trans- 
portation workers,  it  is  presumably  about 
the  .same;  leaving  a  higher  ratio  only 
in  the  case  of  factory  em[)loyees  and  of 
certain  groups,  largely  skilled,  among  the 
transportation,  mine,  and  construction 
workers.  If  I  am  not  undone  by  contacts 
with  my  cjuota,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
most  people  are  not  undone. 

But  at  this  jjoint  it  is  necessary  to 
probe  deeiK'r  intcj  the  meaning  of  direct 
contact.  I  go  from  Times  Square  to 
Yonkers;  in  one  case  in  the  subway,  in 
the  other  driving  my  own  car.  In  both 
cases  I  am  in  direct  contact  with  a  ma- 
chine, employing  it  over  an  identical  area 
for  transporttition  purjjoses.  Are  the 
psychological  effects  the  same?  Indeed 
they  are  not.  In  the  one  case  I  submit 
to  bad  air,  poor  light,  discomfort,  and 
control  by  somebody  else.  My  role  is 
entirely  passive.  In  tlie  other  case,  I 
dominate  my  own  mechanism,  guide  it 
through  complicated  traffic  patterns, 
sjiced  it  np  along  the  fine  vistii.s  of 
Riverside  Drive.  My  role  is  active  and 
psychologically  stimulating. 

To  say,  then,  that  one  confronts  a  ma- 
chine, is  to  say  something  but  not  very 
much.  The  kind  of  behavior  which  re- 
sults from  that  contact  is  a  far  more  im- 
portant consifleration  and,  as  an  in- 
stant's thought  will  disclose,  all  manner 
of  reactions  are  po.ssible.  Desjjite  the 
diversity,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  these 
reactions  to  seven  basic  cla.sses. 

1.  Operating  machines  with  a  large 
raea.sure  of  inflividual  responsibility  in 
guidance  and  control.     (Running  a  rao- 
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tor  car,  an  airplane,  or  a  locomotive.) 

2.  Cjperating  stationary  machines 
with  responsibility  only  for  speed  or  di- 
rection control.  ("Running  a  turret 
lathe,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  the  engines  of 
an  ocean  liner. j 

3.  Tending  machines  with  no  respon- 
sibility for  control.  Complete  submis- 
sion to  the  mechanism.  (Feeding  a 
punch,  mending  yarn  on  a  loom,  tighten- 
ing bolts  on  an  assembly  line.; 

4.  Inventing,  designing,  repairing  and 
inspecting  machines.  (The  work  of  the 
planning  and  inspecting  staffs  of  any 
large  factory — say  Ford's;  the  day  by 
day  work  of  a  good  garage  man.) 

5.  Playing  with  machines.  (A.  child 
with  an  electric  train;  his  father  tinker- 
ing wdth  a  radio;  playing  the  saxophone, 
trap  shooting.; 

6.  Being  carried  by  a  machine  with 
no  responsibility  for  its  control.  (Rid- 
ing in  a  train,  an  elevator,  a  Ferris 
w^heel.j 

7.  Submitting  to  a  machine  in  some- 
one else's  control — a  variation  of  6. 
(Sitting  in  a  dentist's  chair,  facing  an 
enemy's  barrage,  dodging  traffic.; 

We  touch  here  the  roots  of  the  whole 
problem  of  machinery  and  man.  It  is 
obvious  that  certain  machine  contacts  are 
as  lethal  as  others  are  wholesome  and  in- 
vigorating. To  control  a  powerful  mech- 
anism such  as  a  locomotive  or  an  auto- 
mobile is  to  give  the  ego  a  joy  ride,  the 
reverse  of  the  slave  psychology.  Even 
to  operate  a  stationary  contrivance  like 
a  derrick,  a  steam  shovel,  or  pneumatic 
rock  drill,  is  often  a  stimulating  experi- 
ence. The  chief  engineer  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Trail  told  me  that  '"every  man  who 
comes  on  the  job  wants  to  go  on  the  jack 
drills." 

To  make  sweeping  conclusions  about 
any  process  so  varied  is  dovvnright  non- 
sense. The  Frankenstein  chorus  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  them,  but  we  can- 
not share  their  certainties.  The  mo.^t 
devastating  effects  are  undoubtedly 
found  in  category  number  seven,  when 
men  face  the  mechanisms  of  modern 
warfare.     In  the  piping  times  of  peace, 


however,  the  category  of  the  most  dubi- 
ous aspect,  humanly  considered,  is  cer- 
tainly number  three — machine  tending. 
In  this  class  falls  the  regimented  fac- 
tory worker,  the  robot  whose  ''sinister 
shadow  "  has  been  following  us  ever  since 
the  word  was  coined  by  a  German 
dramatist. 

m 

Let  us  concentrate  for  the  moment 
upon  the  case  of  this  factory  w^orker,  for 
it  is  here  if  anywhere  that  the  gloomy 
chorus  is  merited.  How  many  robots 
are  there .^  Is  their  number  increasing 
relative  to  the  total  population?  What 
is  happening  to  them  physiologically  and 
psychologically?  Is  a  race  of  sub-men 
really  being  created?  Neither  I,  nor 
anyone  else,  can  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions, because  nobody  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  collect  the  basic  data;  but  I 
can  answer  some  of  them  and  suggest  the 
available  evidence  in  respect  to  others. 
First,  as  to  the  number  of  robots  in 
America. 

According  to  the  1920  Census  of  Occu- 
pations, the  total  persons  gainfully  em- 
ployed were  41,615,000.  Of  this  num- 
ber, there  were  7,972,000  in  factories, 
not  including  officials.  Outside  of  fac- 
tories, theoretical  robots  are  to  be  found 
in  such  occupations  as  running  office 
machines,  minding  telephone  switch- 
boards, cutting  coal  with  machinery, 
firing  locomotives  and  stationary  en- 
gines, running  elevators,  and  so  forth. 
The  total  of  men  and  women  in  these 
outside  jobs  foots  up  to  827,000.  If  we 
add  this  figure  to  the  factory  workers, 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  almost  9,- 
000,000  potential  robots — but  we  have 
not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  right  to  do 
so.  From  the  opinion  of  various  engi- 
neers vv'hom  I  have  consulted,  it  is  prob- 
able that  less  than  one-half  the  factory 
workers  are  potential  robots,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  submitting  to  the  rh\i:l'mi 
of  machines  outside  their  own  control, 
and  hence,  by  implication,  slaves.  In 
other  v/ords,  more  than  half  of  all  factory 
employees  are  either  not  operating  ma- 
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chines  at  all — but  rather  cleaning,  car- 
pentering, painting,  handling  materials, 
minding  stock — or  they  are  operating 
machines  under  their  personal  control — 
turning  the  lathe  or  the  grinder  on  and 
off,  speeding  it  up  and  slowing  it  down 
as  they  shape  the  wood  or  metal  upon 
which  they  are  working — or  they  are  re- 
pairing and  inspecting  machines,  which 
is  a  skilled  and  reasonably  independent 
process. 

If  we  allow  one-half  the  factory  work- 
ers as  an  outside  figure  for  possible  ro- 
bots, and  then  add  the  non-factory  occu- 
pations, we  reach  a  total  of  a  little  over 
5,000,000—5,338,000,  to  be  exact.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1920 
was  105,711,000,  and  so  our  possible 
number  of  robots  works  out  to  five  per 
cent  of  all  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
about  thirteen  per  cent  of  those  gainfully 
employed.  Greece  in  her  great  days  had 
5,000,000  freemen  standing  on  the  backs 
of  12,000,000  slaves.  I  dare  you  to  con- 
clude that  a  population  seventy  per  cent 
slave  is  more  wholesome  than  one  possi- 
bly five  per  cent  slave  to  the  machine. 

There  are  important  additional  consid- 
erations. The  United  States  is  more 
mechanized  than  Western  Civilization 
generally  and,  therefore,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  proportion  of  so-called 
robots  at  its  maximum  in  this  country 
(unless  possibly  in  England  or  Ger- 
many). Second,  factory  population — 
our  biggest  item — has  been  steadily  de- 
clining since  1920.  There  were  1,250,- 
000  fewer  employees  in  factories  in  1928 
than  there  were  in  1923.  Third,  the 
whole  course  of  modern  technical  devel- 
opment is  in  the  direction  of  more  auto- 
matic machinery.  IVIr .  Televox  now  oper- 
ates power  stations  with  no  living  man 
inside  of  them.  The  automatic  func- 
tion relentlessly  replaces  machine  tend- 
ers and  feeders  with  skilled  inspectors, 
and  thus,  together  with  a  decline  in  num- 
bers, there  is  a  tendency  for  the  remain- 
ing op)eratives  to  leave  the  robot  class. 
My  guess  would  be  that  the  ratio  to-day 
is  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  and  that  as  the  automatic 


function  grows,  the  ratio  will  steadily 
decline. 

IV 

The  fact  that  the  robot  ratio  is  small, 
and  growing  smaller,  is  not  encouraging 
to  the  case  of  the  gloomy  philosophers, 
but  it  does  not  dispose  of  the  case.  Far 
from  it.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  sen- 
timentalist to  recoil  from  the  thought  of 
working  in  the  stokehole  of  a  liner,  or  of 
knotting  broken  threads  in  a  textile  mill 
all  day;  and  five  million  hmnan  beings 
in  chains  remains  a  ghastly  total  if  it  can 
be  established.     Can  it? 

Mr.  Ralph  Borsodi  gives  us  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  many  robot  occu- 
pations which  still  surround  us.  In  one 
of  the  great  establishments  manufactur- 
ing automobiles,  he  tells  us,  there  is  a 
room  filled  with  punching  machines.  In 
front  of  each  stands  a  worker,  feeding  it 
pieces  of  steel  by  hand.  A  lever  is  geared 
to  the  mechanism,  and  to  this  lever  the 
man  is  chained  by  a  handcuff  locked  to 
his  wrist.  As  the  punch  comes  down  the 
lever  moves  back,  taking  the  hand  with 
it.  To  look  down  the  long  room  is  to  see 
machines,  levers,  and  men  in  unison — 
feed,  punch,  jerk  back;  feed,  punch,  jerk 
back.  (Yet  these  workers  were  hand- 
cuffed partly  out  of  pity  for  their  flesh 
and  blood.  Before  the  articulated  levers 
were  installed,  they  were  continually 
losing  their  fingers  and  their  hands  under 
the  down  thrust  of  the  punch.) 

It  has  been  estimated  that  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  all  workers  in  automobile 
factories  are  on  the  assembly  line  or  sub- 
mitting to  mechanical  control.  The 
percentage  of  potential  robots  is  un- 
doubtedly high  in  this  industry — al- 
though a  large  mill  for  manufacturing 
motor-car  frames  has  just  been  built 
which  is  completely  automatic,  the  only 
labor  employed  being  that  of  the  skilled 
inspector. 

But  are  all  machine-tenders  thus  hand- 
cuffed, actually  or  figuratively?  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  *' steel  bird."  He 
is  the  man  who  rivets  skyscrapers  to- 
gether.    He    is    restless,    adventurous. 
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courageous,  and  gay.  He  earns  big 
money,  is  a  mighty  spender,  and  a  sporty 
dresser.  He  may  be  killed,  but  while  he 
lives,  he  lives — and  swaggers.  The  power 
age  exalts  his  personality.  Here  is  a 
locomotive  engineer,  indefatigably  min- 
istering to  a  vast  black  monster.  The 
control  of  this  beast  is  not  always  good 
for  his  health,  but  no  finer  body  of  men 
in  the  sense  of  character  and  dependa- 
bility was  ever  grown  in  any  culture 
than  locomotive  engineers.  And  here  is 
Charles  Lindbergh,  minding  a  machine 
over  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  So 
closely  was  he  bound  to  it,  that  he  spoke 
of  himself  and  it  as  "we."  In  a  sense  he 
loved  it,  and  all  the  world  loved  him  for 
that  affection.  I  have  not  heard  him 
called  a  robot.  Nor  yet  such  ma- 
chine tenders  as  Chukhnovsky  and  Com- 
mander Byrd. 

For  countless  centuries  stone  was  cut 
with  the  chisel  and  the  hammer.  In 
1880  the  stone  planer  was  invented,  and 
by  1895  was  in  wide  use.  Stone  cutters 
were  reduced  to  half  their  former  nion- 
bers,  but  for  the  men  who  remained, 
wages  were  increased,  hours  decreased, 
working  conditions  greatly  improved — 
particularly  in  respect  to  dust,  that  great- 
est of  all  industrial  killers.  Because  the 
machines  were  expensive,  better  sheds 
than  any  hitherto  known  were  erected 
over  them,  which  they  magnanimously 
shared  with  the  men — who  found  them- 
selves working  a  power-driven  planer  in 
light,  heat,  and  comfort  instead  of  driving 
a  chisel  in  a  cold,  dreary  barn. 

Or  let  us  take  another  example.  The 
linotype  came  in  1887.  By  1903,  7,500 
machines  were  in  use  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  the  industry  was  com- 
pletely revolutionized.  Hours  of  labor 
were  cut  from  ten  to  eight;  wages  were 
increased  some  twenty  per  cent,  regular- 
ity of  employment  was  greatly  increased 
— the  old  "tramp  printer*'  disappeared, 
shop  conditions  were  improved.  The 
machine  brought  greater  strain,  but  not 
of  the  repetitive  variety.  "The  amount 
produced  on  a  linotypeisdirectly  propor- 
tional to  the  skill  of  the  operator  ...  he 


must  think  more  quickly  than  a  hand 
compositor."  Machines  increased  the 
intelligence  of  printers  and  so  lifted  them 
farther  from  the  robot  class. 


It  is  alleged  that  the  modern  industrial 
worker  of  the  class  we  are  considering 
suffers  from  injuries  to  the  body  and  to 
the  mind.  The  robot,  we  are  told,  is 
the  victim  of  industrial  diseases  and 
accidents,  and  is  subject  to  a  growing 
burden  of  mental  maladjustments  re- 
sulting in  nervous  breakdowns,  neuroses, 
and  psychoses.  He  is  becoming  a  sub- 
man,  incapable  of  taking  an  intelligent 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  thus  a  li- 
ability upon  the  community. 

In  respect  to  his  health,  the  available 
facts  seem  to  be  these.  There  is  little 
question  that  the  initial  stages  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  in  England  and  else- 
where were  lethal  in  their  effects  upon 
the  workers.  Robots  were  made  and 
slain  by  the  thousands.  There  was  rela- 
tively far  more  machine  tending,  as  the 
automatic  process  was  unheard  of,  while 
shop  conditions  were  universally  bad. 
But  in  about  1850  in  England,  and  with 
the  turn  of  the  century  in  the  United 
States,  conditions  began  to  mend.  It  is 
probable  that  the  health  of  the  present- 
day  worker  is  improving  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Take  New  Ha- 
ven for  instance — where  pretty  nearly 
everybody  who  does  not  go  to  Yale  goes 
to  work  in  the  metal  shops.  In  1880, 
the  New  Haven  death  rate  was  18.2  per 
thousand;  in  1925  it  had  fallen  to  12.5 — 
a  decrease  of  over  30  per  cent.  During 
the  past  half  century,  says  Mr.  C.  E.  A. 
Winslow,  over  one-third  the  total  burden 
of  disease  and  early  death  has  been 
lifted  from  human  life  in  the  Western  na- 
tions. We  know  from  other  studies  that 
the  health  of  certain  industrial  groups, 
particularly  those  where  the  factor  of 
dust  is  high,  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
community  average;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  industrial  workers  as  a  class 
are  going  backward  in  this  respect,  and  a 
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good  deal  of  evidence  that  they  are  going 
forward.  Consider  the  single  factor  of 
the  great  improvement  in  factory  air, 
light,  heat,  and  sanitation  in  the  past 
few  decades. 

The  healthiest  occupations  in  England, 
according  to  Mr.  Haldane,  are  glue  and 
manure  manufacturing — "  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  widely  held  theory 
that  bad  smells  cause  bad  health."  Elec- 
trical workers  and  machine  compositors, 
he  finds,  are  also  very  healthy,  with 
death  rates  less  than  50  per  cent  of  aver- 
age. Then  follow  clergymen,  gardeners, 
farm  laborers,  teachers,  doctors,  and 
lawyers.  Lithography  and  soap  making 
are  very  wholesome  indoor  trades. 

In  respect  to  industrial  accidents,  an 
exhaustive  study  just  published  by  the 
American  Engineering  Council  indicates 
that  since  1020,  while  the  accident  rate 
per  unit  of  output  is  declining,  total  acci- 
dents have  increased.  Production  is 
growing  faster  than  accidents,  but  more 
men  are  being  hurt.  The  Council  be- 
lieves, however,  that  this  is  a  temporary 
phenomenon,  brought  about  by  the  new 
industrial  revolution  through  which  we 
are  now  passing  (i.e.  mass  production), 
and  tJiat  adjustment  will  presently  be 
made.  Meanwhile  it  cites  many  indus- 
tries and  plants  in  which  organized 
safety  work  has  greatly  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  accidents,  and  argues  for  a  great 
increase  in  such  measures,  not,  if  you 
please,  so  much  because  it  means  less 
men  in  the  hos})ital,  as  because  it  means 
more  profit  to  the  employer.  The 
Clark  Thread  Company  has  a  record  of 
ten  million  man-hours  without  an  acci- 
dent. If  employers  generally  can  get  it 
through  their  heads  that  accident  pre- 
vention pays  them  in  dividends — and  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Council  if  this 
does  not  happen — we  may  expect  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  accident  rate  in  the  next 
decade. 

In  brief,  I  can  see  no  sui)port  for  the 
claim  that  modern  industry  is  progres- 
sively ruining  the  bodies  of  its  workers. 
Many  are  ruined,  but  as  the  longer  life- 
span tables  show,  even  more  are  saved. 


VI 

We  turn  now  to  the  central  charge  of 
the  Frankenstein  chorus — the  injurious 
effects  of  the  machine  upon  the  worker's 
mind.  Here  the  evidence  is  scantier  and 
less  conclusive.  Psychology  is  still  an 
infant  science,  and  as  Professor  W.  F. 
Ogburn  points  out,  we  know  little  about 
what  is  happening  to  the  central  nervous 
system  of  the  modern  machine  tender.  A 
few  facts  are,  however,  available.  One 
of  the  crying  needs  of  the  times  is  for 
more.  The  amount  of  sheer  undocu- 
mented nonsense  in  this  category  is 
colossal.     I  have  read  most  of  it. 

To  begin  with,  nobody  seems  to  know 
whether  mental  diseases  are  on  the  in- 
crease for  the  total  population,  let  alone 
the  machine  workers  as  a  class.  Wliat 
every  medical  man  is  agreed  upon  is  that 
mental  cases  now  require  as  many  hos- 
pital beds  as  all  other  cases  combined. 
This  looks,  and  is,  serious,  but  it  tells  us 
little  about  trend.  Modern  health  prac- 
tice insists  more  and  more  upon  the  seg- 
regation of  the  insane  and  the  mentally 
defective.  In  past  ages  they  mumbled  in 
the  chimney  corner  or  begged  upon  the 
streets.  Society  now  takes  care  of 
them — which  speaks  well  for  society,  but 
gives  no  evidence  that  there  are  more  to 
be  nursed.  Of  all  men  examined  for  the 
American  army  in  1917,  1.5  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  afflicted  with  mental  dis- 
eases— while  no  less  than  12  per  cent 
were  afflicted  with  bad  feet;  indicating 
that  they  were  worse  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top.  That  great  numbers  of 
our  fellow-citizens  are  slightly  mad  is 
only  too  painfully  apparent;  but  how 
many  were  in  similar  sad  condition  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  only  engines 
were  perpetual  motion  toys  that  would 
not  work.^  When  monks  and  nuns,  cut 
off  from  the  most  normal  of  all  human 
relations,  filled  their  own  asylums  and 
overflowed  upon  the  countryside.^  When 
the  Holy  Ofhce  wius  frightening  the  world 
out  of  its  wits;  and  saints,  devils,  witches, 
magicians  were  as  popular  as  the  movies.^ 
When  "all  the  forms  of  lunacy  thrived, 
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even  prodncinij:  iy])os  peculiar  to  itself, 
such  as  lyeaiilhropy,  in  which  men  trans- 
formed  themselves  into  were-wolves"? 

James  Watt  ar^ned  as  early  as  1785 
that  workers  nnder  the  new  regime  "are 
to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as 
mere  meehanieal  powers  .  .  .  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  thai  I  hey  shonUi  nse  their 
reason/'  Frederick  W.  Tnylor,  the  fa- 
ther at  once  of  high  s])eed  steel  and  Sci- 
entific IManagement,  ol>served:  "The 
ideal  of  elliciency  in  indnstry  is  to  sim- 
plify the  work  to  snch  a.  degree  that  it 
can  he  done  l>y  a,  trained  gorilla,.'*  For 
many  ronline  tasks  it  has  l)een  fonnd 
that  tlie  feeble-minded  make  the  best 
oj)eralives. 

Mr.  Vvcd  Colvin  of  the  Aiiirrican 
Macliiin'st  admits  that  he  has  we[)l  for 
the  sonl-destroying  elVects  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  has  nrgcd  the  shifting  of  men 
from  one  rontine  jol)  to  another  "to 
save  their  tottering  reason/'  Indeed,  he 
has  tried  it  in  snndry  shops — only  to  l)e 
overwhelmed  with  the  resnlting  riol ! 
The  poor  rol)ols  did  not  want  to  change, 
and  said  so  londly  and  clearly.  Here 
was  a  man  lying  npon  a.  cradle  on  his 
back  under  the  assembly  line,  scre\>ing 
up  a  bolt.  He  had  a  comfortable  [)osi- 
tion  and  an  admirable  rest  for  his  head. 
When  the  management  tried  to  shift  his 
job,  he  threatened  to  (piit.  He  was  con- 
vinced he  had  the  softest  berth  in  the 
shop — "nothing  to  do  Init  lie  down  all 
day,  and  getting  good  money  for  it/' 
Repetitive  work,  if  geared  aright,  makes 
for  pleasant  day  dreams.  "INlost  people 
do  not  want  to  'express  themselves,'  and 
are  nuich  happier  with  somebody  else 
taking  the  responsibility.  The  stolid 
look  is  a  generic  one.  Such  men  are 
built  stolid;  they  would  be  stolid  on  a 
farm.'' 

Dr.  C.  S.  Myers  reports  three  classes 
of  labor,  psychologically  speaking. 
There  is  a  recognized  type  which  takes 
no  interest  in  his  daily  work  but.  acts  as 
if  he  were  a,  machine.  Snch  a.  one  is  apt 
to  satisfy  his  longings  by  recourse  to 
pleasant  imagination  or  day  dreaming. 
For   him   no   repetitive    task,    however 


monotonous,  is  felt  as  such.  So  long  as 
he  is  not  asked  to  alter  his  methods  or 
at  lend  to  new  details,  he  remains  happy. 
A  second  type  resents  his  work,  but 
strikes  a  psychic  balance  with  sport  or 
games.  A  third  type  is  in  continual  re- 
volt, and  if  kept  at  repetitive  work  too 
long,  is  likely  to  fly  olV  the  handle.  He 
is  invariably  of  higher  intelligence  than 
his  mates  in  the  other  groups. 

Federal  and  Slate  Labor  l)ej)arlments 
in  co-oiKM-alion  with  Insurance  Com- 
})anies,  recently  studied  industrial  acci- 
dents in  New  ^'ork.  rhey  announce 
this  warning  -  lest  we  grow  over-opti- 
niislic  about  the  hap[)iness  of  gorillas: 
"]\Ionotony  of  routine  jobs  is  res])onsible 
for  many  fatal  slips.  It  would  be  well 
for  employers  to  make  sure  that  the  men 
and  women  assigned  to  routine  work  are 
tem[)eramcntally  able  to  stand  the 
nu)notony."  A  recent  stndy  of  the 
Psychological  Institute  of  Paris  con- 
cludes that  adding  maohines  and  other 
calculating  devices  constitute  a  distinct 
danger  to  the  nervous  system  if  operated 
for  nu>re  than  two  hours  a  day. 

Ls  it  not  reasonably  evident  from  the 
evidence  given  above  that  there  is  no 
gronnd  for  writing  off  our  five  million 
so-called  robots  as  psychologically  a 
total  loss?     Does  it  not  def)end  on  the 
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A  large  fraction  of  the  whole  group  like 
their  jobs;  another  fraction  resent  them, 
but  compensate  outside — by  dominating 
their  antomobiles,  let  us  say.  The  re- 
mainder, who  hate  their  work  and  can- 
not com])ensate,  constitute  a.  real  in- 
dustrial tragedy,  and  no  stone  should  be 
left  unturned  to  free  them.  Fortunately 
a  stone  or  two  is  already  being  moved. 

Just  as  the  safety  movement  is  at- 
tempting to  check  industrial  accidents, 
another  and  younger  movenuMit  is 
marching  out  against  conditions  which 
make  for  industrial  fatigue.  Excessive 
fatigne  sets  up  poisons,  reduces  efhcieney 
and  output,  and  thus  injures  profits. 
Elaborate  systems  have  accordingly 
been  worked  out  for  its  measurement. 
The  Lidustrial  Fatigue  lleseareh  Board 
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of  England  puts  special  counters  on 
looms,  and  special  meters  on  their 
motors  to  measure  power  consumption. 
It  finds  that  in  this  class  of  work,  Tues- 
day morning  between  8:15  and  10:15  is 
the  hour  when  fatigue  is  at  a  minimum. 
Every  Tuesday  morning;  always  at  this 
time.  Efficiency  drops  after  10:15  to 
lunch  time;  picks  up  afterwards  for  an 
hour,  sags  do^-nhill  the  balance  of  the 
afternoon,  reaching  its  lowest  point  at 
5 :30.  On  Monday,  at  5 :30,  efficiency  is 
5.8  per  cent  below  the  Tuesday  morning 
norm;  on  Friday,  7.5  per  cent  below. 
Friday  at  5:30  is  always  the  bottom  of 
the  curve.  There  is  thus  a  daily  and  a 
weekly  fatigue  cycle.  It  is  affected  by 
temperature  and  humidity  as  well  as  by 
physical  work.  As  the  day  wears  on  the 
temperature  of  the  weaving  sheds  rises; 
as  the  week  wears  on  the  effect  becomes 
cumulative — only  the  week-end  stop- 
page bringing  temp)erature  back  to 
normal. 

With  these  facts  in  hand,  the  manu- 
facturer, desiring  to  reduce  costs  and 
increase  profits,  takes  steps  so  to  control 
temperature,  humidity,  speed  of  opera- 
tions, motions  of  workers,  hours,  rest 
periods,  that  the  fatigue  curve  approxi- 
mates a  horizontal  line,  thus  keeping 
output  at  maximiun. 

Carbon  dioxide  expelled  by  the  lungs 
has  also  been  used  by  Mr.  Polikov  to 
determine  fatigue.  As  fatigue  increases, 
more  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off.  Thus 
compositors  on  a  night  shift  exlialed  2.5 
cubic  centimeters  per  second  at  5  p.m., 
and  11.7  centimeters  6  hours  later.  The 
amount  of  exhalation  by  type-foinidry 
workers  jumped  from  3.1  to  13.3  in  the 
same  period. 

One  of  the  main  factors  in  the  creation 
of  fatigue  is  dry  air  at  high  tcmix^rature. 
"By  adjusting  the  cooling  j)ower  to  the 
heat  production  of  the  worker,  sweating 
can  be  prevented,  and  the  work  done 
with  comfort  and  ease.  The  curse  of 
Adam  can  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  a 
fan."  An  instrument  called  a  "Kata 
thermometer"  has  been  devised  to  assist 
such  adjustment. 


No  further  cases  are  needed  to  illus- 
trate the  point.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  all  over  the  industrial  world  to-day 
fatigue  studies  are  being  made  and 
highly  ingenious  methods  to  prevent 
fatigue  are  being  devised,  and  here  and 
there  installed,  of  which  the  commonest 
are  shorter  hours  and  rest  periods.  And 
they  are  being  made  not  for  humanita- 
rian reasons,  but  for  business  reasons. 
If  and  when  the  technic  gathers 
sufficient  momentum,  it  will  become 
difficult  for  workers  to  degenerate  physio- 
logically; and  as  even  monotony  would 
register  on  the  output  curve,  important 
psychological  benefits  might  well  accrue. 
In  the  latter  case,  work  must  be  re- 
arranged, or  the  worker  transferred,  if 
maximum  output  is  to  be  attained. 
What  other  culture  ever  dreamed  of  such 
controls? 

Enter  the  next  ten  factories  that  you 
pass,  and  ask  the  manager  if  he  uses 
fatigue  curves.  He  will  think  that  you 
come  directly  from  the  nearest  speak- 
easy. Not  until  you  reach  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-ninth  will  you  see 
them  actually  upon  the  walls.  But  if 
they  mean  lower  costs,  bigger  margins  in 
the  competitive  struggle,  they  are  bound 
to  come — just  as  automatic  machinery 
and  mass  production  have  come.  They 
open  limitless  possibilities  for  keeping 
the  bodily  mechanism  of  the  worker  at 
par. 

x\nd  his  soul."^  I  wonder  how  far  it  is 
necessary  to  lie  awake  worrying  about  a 
healthy  man's  soul? 

vn 

In  planning  a  military  attack,  it  is 
better  to  know  the  true  strength  of  the 
enemy  and  the  disposition  of  his  forces, 
than  to  credit  him  with  fantastic  num- 
bers and  sujx^rnatural  powers.  A  bil- 
lion horse  power  prancing  around  in  our 
social  structure  creates  enough  real  prob- 
lems, heaven  knows,  without  setting  up 
whole  categories  of  mythical  evils.  If 
we  are  to  combat  the  real  pro]:)lenis  we 
must  see  their  real  outlines.     Instead  of 
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talking  poetical  moonshine  about  Doctor 
Frankenstein,  the  time  has  come  to 
throw  a  bridle  around  such  of  these 
horses  as  are  over-careless  where  they 
step.  Not  around  phantom  steeds,  if 
you  please,  but  over  specific  prime 
movers,  and  their  entourage  of  tool  ma- 
chines. We  ought  to  know  where  they 
are  hurting  us,  how  much  they  are  hurting 
us,  and  whether  or  not  the  hurt  is  growing. 
So  far  as  the  above  analysis  has  value, 
it  would  appear  that  talk  about  ma- 
chinery enslaving  all  mankind  is  non- 
sense. Talk  about  machinery  enslaving 
the  whole  body  of  the  industrial  workers 
is  nonsense.  Talk  about  the  workers  los- 
ing their  health  as  a  class  is  unfounded. 
Talk  about  the  workers  losing  their 
minds  is  very  dubious — the  day  dreamers 
haven't  any  minds  to  lose,  and  an 
increase  in  mental  diseases  generally 
cannot  be  proved. 


The  real  dangers,  as  against  the 
phantom  ones,  lie  in  the  fact  that  al- 
together too  many  workers  are  being 
needlessly  hurt  in  accidents  by  im- 
properly controlled  machines,  and  that 
an  unknown  number,  in  the  absence  of 
fatigue  curves  or  other  tests,  are  doing 
repetitive  work  for  which  they  are 
temperamentally  unfitted,  and  so  tear- 
ing themselves  to  pieces.  Rather  than 
wail  about  machinery  the  enslaver,  I 
suggest  the  creation  of  a  strong-arm 
squad  to  deport  any  manufacturer  who 
permits  machines  to  mangle  his  workers, 
or  who  puts  workers  upon  them  without 
first  testing  their  ability  to  stand  the 
rhythm.  All  machines  which  by  their 
basic  design  are  over-dangerous  either 
to  body  or  to  mind,  should  forthwith  be 
melted  down  in  the  nearest  blast  furnace. 
However  efficient  they  may  be,  they  are 
too  costly  for  society  to  tolerate. 


MEMORY  OF  MY  GRANDMOTHER 

BY  HENRIETTE  DE  SAUSSURE  BLANDING 


YOU  sat  alone  in  your  accustomed  place. 
Whose  hands  were  grown  so  tremulously  white 
Since  yesterday;  a  wanly  carven  face. 
Texture  of  alabaster  veined  with  light 
Set  in  the  shadow  of  your  lacquered  hair. 
Looked  strangely  on  me;  in  unwonted  calm 
You  drew  me  toward  you  ivith  your  sovereign  air 
Of  brief  command,  ^'Read  me  the  nineteenth  Psalm,** 
''In  them  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun*'  .  .  . 
This  was  the  beauty  we  had  always  known. 
The  tall  clock  beat  the  words  out  one  by  one. 
Your  lips  moved  in  a  raptured  undertone, 
''As  a  bridegroom  coming  ..."     /  saw  your  stricken  head 
Go  down,  and  suddenly  knew  that  he  was  dead. 


TIIK  MAN  WHO  MISSKI)  TIIK  HI  IS 

A    sronv 
BY  STKLLA  HKNSON 


Mir  TK)1UNS()N'S  IciniMM-  wns 
<|nil«'  siivv  l)y  lii<'  lim<'  \\o 
yti\i'\\r{\  Si.  ri(MT<\  'V\ic  hvo 
irrit;Mi<»iis  lli.il  inosl  siin^ly  foiiiul  llir 
w<N«k  places  ill  liis  ihm'voum  <l(Trns(\s  wcmt 
iioisi'  jiikI  li^lil  ill  liis  vyvH.  And,  as  lu' 
loM  Monsinir  Duponl,  I  Ik*  pioprii^lor 
of  Lcs  Trois  Moiiicnnx  ill  Sl.  l*i<Mr(% 
"  If  IImmc  is  onr  iliin^,  moiisinir,  t.lial  is 
(>n<Misiv(*  <\ss<Mil  i.'illy  <)IV(Misiv(»  lluil  is 
lo  s.MV,  ,'«  <l;m^'(M'  ill  ils<>ir  I  nu\'in  lo  say 
noise  ilocsii'l  lia\<>  lo  liaxc  a  iikn'ihiiij^. 
.  .  .  VVlial  I  mean  is,  moiisuMir,  llial 
noise — " 

** Nunirro  hcnh',"*  s:\u\    I\loiisi<Mir    Dii 
poni  to  I  lie  cliasseiir. 

ISIr.  Hol)iiison  always  liad  lo  <*\))laiii 
lliin^s  \<My  llioron^lily  in  onler  lo  niak<> 
p<'opl<'  r<ally  appHM-iatr  |Ih»  for<M«  of 
wli.tl  lie  had  lo  say;  ami  <'\<mi  llieii  il 
was  a  liani  lask  lo  ^<>l  llieni  lo  ackiiowl 
vi\^v  rrrv\])\ ,  so  lo  sp(\'ik.  of  Ins  message. 
Hill  lie  was  a  IniniMe  niaii,  aiul  lie 
aeeoiinled  for  I  lie  alniospluMe  of  nn 
answered  aii<l  iinHiiislied  r<Mnarks  in 
wliirli  Im-  Ii\<m|  l»y  adniiMinj;;  llial  liis 
words  were  iiiiforhmah^jy  always  in 
Jidecpiale  lo  eoii\<'v  lo  a  fellow  niorlal 
llie  nileiise  inlelN-sl  lo  he  found  in  I  lie 
eiinosilics  nf  l)<>lia\  lor  and  s<-nsalioii. 
Mis  mind  was  o\  «m-sIo(  Ived  willi  l>y- 
pnxlnels  of  I  lie  Imsiness  of  life.  Ilr 
fell  llial  e\  ery  inonieni  disclosed  a  new 
lliin^t  woilli  lliinkini^  of  amon^^'  IIk- 
plienonnMia  llial  Ins  s<'iises  presenl<>d  lo 
llini.  ()|lier  peopk'.  lie  saw,  lei  |lnvse 
plieiioineiial  inonienls  slip  l»y  niiana 
lyz<Ml;  hnt  if  In*  had  lia<l  I  In*  wonis  and 
thA*    courage,    he    felt,    lie    eonid    have 


avviikeiKMl  I  hose  of  Ills  fellow-ereatnres 
whom  he  niel  from  their  lnine<»  of 
shallow  living.  As  it  was.  Ili<'  n»hition 
of  his  explorations  ami  wonderin^s 
sounded,  ev<Mi  to  his  own  ears,  lint,  as 
the  telling  at  l>nvikfjist.  of  an  eestatie 
<lr<'am. 

What  he  ha<l  ni<\'inl,  lo  say  about, 
noise,  for  inslanee.  had  \)cvu  t  hat- 
noise  was  ///  //.vr//' terrifying  and  horrihle 

not  as  a  warning  of  dan^M>r  Iml  as  a. 
pliysi<*al  assault.  \  nl^ar  p<M)|>le  lr«'at. 
noise  only  as  a  lai^^nia^^e  that  mntns 
somelhin^,  Im*  would  ha\'e  said,  Init 
really  mMs<'  eonld  luA  I)e  Iranslaled,  any 
more  than  rap<'  eonld  he  translated, 
riure  was  no  sih'Ii  tiling  as  an  n^Iy 
harmless  noise.  The  nois<'  of  an  express 
train  approaching  and  shrieking  throiif^h 
a  <piiet  station;  the  nois<*  of  heavy  rain 
sw<'(*pinj^  towards  one  Ihron^^h  a  forest; 
the  nois<*  of  lond  <*oncerl<'d  lan^jhler  at 
an  unheard  joke  all  Ixiiex oleiil  nois<'S 
if  IranslahMl  into  <'oncrel<*  t<'rnis,  wen* 
/'//  t/innsclrrs  <'alamilies.  All  this  Mr. 
Hohinson  wonM  Inive  ihon^dil  worth 
sayin^^  lo  Monsi<nr  DnjMinl  worth 
colli  inniiif^'  lo  say  until  Monsi<Mir  Du- 
ponl should  lia\<'  confessed  lo  an 
nnderslamlin^  of  his  nieanin^^  Iml  as 
nsiial  the  wonls  collapsed  as  soon  as  they 
kfl   Mr.  Kohinson's  lips. 

Monsieur  l)npont  sIo<m1  in  llx'  door- 
way of  Les  Trois  Moim^anx  w  il  li  Ins  hack 
to  llie  lik'hl.  Mr.  Kohinson  conhl  see 
IIm'  shape  of  his  Iwad  s<'l  on  stooping 
shiHildcis,  with  a  lillle  frail  llnlV  of  Iniir 
luainin^  round  a  haidiwss.  Ih*  <'onl<l 
s<H'     the     rather     crumpled     ears     with 
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outleaning  lobes  bulging  sharply  against 
the  light.  But  between  ear  and  ear, 
between  bald  brow  and  breast  he 
could  see  nothing  but  a  black  blank 
against  the  glare.  Mr.  Robinson  had 
extremely  acute  sight — perhaps  too 
acute,  as  he  often  wanted  to  tell  people, 
since  this  was  perhaps  why  the  light  in 
his  eyes  affected  him  so  painfully. 

*'If  my  sight  were  less  acute,"  he 
would  have  said,  "I  should  not  mind  a 
glare  so  much — I  mean  to  say,  my  eyes 
are  so  extremely  receptive  that  they 
receive  too  much,  or  in  other  words  the 
same  cause  that  makes  my  eyes  so  very 
sensitive  is  .  .  ." 

But  nobody  ever  leaned  forward 
eagerly  and  said,  "I  understand  you 
perfectly,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  what  you 
say  is  most  interesting.  Your  sight 
includes  so  much  that  it  cannot  exclude 
excessive  light,  and  this  very  naturally 
irritates  your  nerves,  though  the  same 
peculiarity  accounts  for  your  intense 
powers  of  observation."  Nobody  ever 
said  anything  like  that,  but  then, 
people  are  so  self -engrossed. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  not  self-engrossed 
— he  was  simply  extravagantly  inter- 
ested in  things,  not  people.  For  in- 
stance, he  looked  round  now,  as  the 
chasseur  sought  in  the  shadows  for  his 
suitcase,  and  saw  the  terrace  striped  by 
long  beams  of  light — broad  flat  beams 
that  were  strung  like  yellow  sheets  from 
every  window  and  door  in  the  hotel  to 
the  trees,  tall  urns,  and  tables  of  the 
terrace.  A  murmur  of  voices  enlivened 
the  air,  but  there  were  no  human 
creatures  in  any  beam — only  blocked 
dark  figures  in  the  shadows — and,  in 
every  patch  of  light,  a  sleeping  dog  or 
cat  or  two.  Dogs  and  cats  lay  extended 
or  curled  comfortably  on  the  warm 
uneven  paving  stones,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son's perfect  sight  absorbed  the  shape 
of  every  brown,  tortoise-shell,  or  black 
marking  on  their  bodies,  as  a  geographer 
might  accept  the  continents  on  a  new 
unheard-of  globe. 

"It's  just  like  geography — the  mark- 
ings on   animals,"   Mr.   Robinson   had 


once  said  to  an  American  who  couldn't 
get  away.  "What  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
the  markings  on  a  dog  or  a  rabbit  have 
just  as  much  sense  as  the  markings  on 
this  world  of  ours — or  in  other  words  the 
archipelagoes  of  spots  on  this  pointer 
puppy  are  just  as  importantly  isolated 
from  one  another  as  they  could  be  in  any 
Adriatic  sea." 

But  the  American  had  only  replied, 
"Why  no,  Mr.  Robinson,  not  half  so 
important;  I  am  taking  my  wife,  with 
the  aid  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, to  visit  the  Greek  islands  this  sum- 
mer; and  we  shall  be  sick  on  the  sea  and 
robbed  on  the  land — whereas  nobody 
but  a  flea  ever  visits  the  spots  on  that 
puppy,  and  the  flea  don't  know  and 
don't  care  a  damn  what  color  he  bites 
into."  Showing  that  nobody  except 
Mr.  Robinson  ever  really  studied  things 
impersonally. 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  very  ingenious- 
minded  and  sensitive  man  with  plenty 
of  money,  was  always  seeking  new 
places  to  go  to,  where  he  might  be  a 
success — or  rather,  where  his  unac- 
countable failures  elsewhere  might  not 
be  known.  St.  Pierre,  he  thought, 
was  an  excellent  venture,  although  the 
approach  to  it  had  been  so  trying.  As 
soon  as  he  had  heard  of  it — through 
reading  a  short  thoughtless  sketch  by 
a  popular  novelist  in  the  Daily  Call — 
he  had  felt  hopeful  about  it.  A  little 
Provengal  walled  town  on  a  hill,  looking 
out  over  vineyards  to  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean; a  perfect  little  hotel — clean 
and  with  a  wonderful  cook — frequented 
by  an  interesting  few.  .  .  . 

"By  the  time  I  get  downstairs," 
thought  Mr.  Robinson  as  he  carefully 
laid  his  trousers  under  the  mattress  in 
his  room  and  donned  another  pair,  "the 
lights  will  be  Kghted  on  the  terrace, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  see  my  future 
friends.  I  must  tell  someone  about  that 
curious  broken  reflection  in  the  river 
Rhone." 

He  went  downstairs  and  out  onto  the 
terrace,  where  the  tinkle  of  glasses  and 
plates  made  him  feel  hungry.     He  could 
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hear,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  looking 
out,  one  man's  voice  making  a  series 
of  jokes  in  quick  succession,  each 
excited  pause  in  his  voice  being  filled 
by  a  gust  and  scrape  of  general  laughter 
— hke  waves  breaking  on  a  beach  with 
a  clatter  and  then  recoiling  with  a  thin, 
hopeful,  lonely  sound.  "Probably  all 
his  jokes  are  personalities,"  thought  Mr. 
Robinson,  "and,  therefore,  not  essen- 
tially funny.  No  doubt  they  are  slightly 
pornographic,  at  that.  When  will  peo- 
ple learn  how  interesting  and  exciting 
things  Sive?  ..." 

A  waiter  behind  him  drew  out  a  chair 
from  a  table  in  one  of  the  squares  of 
light  thrown  from  a  window.  Mr. 
Robinson,  after  sitting  down  abstract- 
edly, was  just  going  to  call  the  waiter 
back  to  tell  him  that  his  eyes  were 
ultra-sensitive  to  light  and  that  he 
could  see  nothing  in  that  glare,  when 
a  large  dog,  with  the  bleached,  patched, 
innocent  face  of  a  circus  clown,  came  and 
laid  its  head  on  his  knee.  Mr.  Robinson 
could  never  bear  to  disappoint  an 
animal.  He  attributed  to  animals  all 
the  hot  and  cold  variations  of  feeling 
that  he  himself  habitually  experienced, 
identifying  the  complacent  fur  of  the 
brute  with  his  own  thin  human  skin. 
So  that  when  the  waiter,  coming  quietly 
behind  him,  put  the  wine  hst  into  his 
hand,  Mr.  Robinson  merely  said, "  Thank 
you,  gargon,  but  I  never  touch  alcohol 
in  any  form — or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
tobacco  either.  In  my  opinion — "  and 
did  not  call  the  rapidly  escaping  waiter 
back  to  ask  him  to  move  his  table. 
The  dog's  chin  was  now  comfortably 
pressed  against  his  knee,  and  the  dog's 
paw  hooked  in  a  pathetically  prehensile 
way  about  his  ankle. 

Mr.  Robinson  made  the  best  of  his 
position  in  the  dazzle  and  tried  to  look 
about  him.  The  Trois  Moincaux  was 
built  just  outside  the  encircling  wall  of 
the  tightly  corsete<l  Httle  town  of  St. 
Pierre  and,  since  St.  Pierre  chnig  to  the 
apex  of  a  conical  hill,  it  followed  that 
the  inn  terrace  jutted  boklly  out  over  a 
steep,   stepped   fall   of  vineyards  over- 


hanging the  plain.  The  plain  was  very 
dim  now,  overlaid  by  starht  darkness, 
yet  at  the  edge  of  the  terrace  there  was 
a  sense  of  view,  and  all  the  occupied 
tables  stood  in  a  row  against  the  low 
wall,  diluting  the  food  and  drink  they 
bore  with  starlight  and  space.  The 
men  and  women  sitting  at  these  tables 
all  had  their  faces  to  the  world  and  their 
backs  to  Mr.  Robinson.  He  could  not 
see  a  single  human  face.  He  had  come 
down  too  late  to  secure  one  of  the 
outlooking  tables,  and  his  place  was 
imprisoned  in  a  web  of  light  under  an 
olive  tree.  In  the  middle  of  the  table, 
peaches  and  green  grapes  were  heaped 
on  a  one-legged  dish.  And  on  the  edge 
of  the  dish  a  caterpillar  waved  five- 
sixths  of  its  length  drearily  in  the  air, 
unable  to  believe  that  its  world  could 
really  end  at  this  abrupt  slippery  rim. 
Mr.  Robinson,  shading  his  eyes  from  the 
light,  could  see  every  detail  of  the 
caterpillar's  figure,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
worth  many  minutes  of  absorbed  at- 
tention. Its  color  was  a  pale  greenish- 
fawn,  and  it  had  two  dark  bumps  on  its 
brow  by  way  of  eyes. 

"How  unbearably  diflScult  and  lonely 
its  life  would  seem  to  us,"  thought  Mr. 
Robinson,  leaning  intensely  over  it. 
"  How  frightful  if  by  mistake  the  merest 
spark  of  self-consciousness  should  get 
into  an  insect's  body  (an  accidental 
short-circuit  in  the  life  current,  perhaps), 
and  it  should  know  itself  absolutely 
alone — appallingly  free."  He  put  his 
finger  in  the  range  of  its  persistent 
wavings  and  watched  it  crawl  with  a 
looping  haste  down  his  fingernail,  ac- 
cepting without  question  a  quite  for- 
tuitous salvation  from  its  dilemma. 
He  laid  his  finger  against  a  leaf,  and  the 
caterpillar  disembarked  briskly  after 
its  journey  across  alien  elements.  When 
it  was  gone,  iNIr.  Robinson  looked  about 
him,  dazed.  "My  goodness,"  he 
thought,  "that  caterpillar's  face  is  the 
only  one  I  have  seen  to-night!" 

The  noise  of  chatter  and  laughter 
went  up  like  a  kind  of  smoke  from  the 
flickering  creatures  at  the  tables  near 
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the  edge  of  the  terrace.  At  each  table 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  men  and 
women  leaned  together — were  sucked 
together  like  flames  in  a  common  up- 
ward draft.  "My  dear,  she  looked  like 
a  .  .  .  Oh,  well,  if  you  want  to.  .  .  . 
He's  the  kind  of  man  who  .  .  .  No,  my 
dear,  not  in  my  bedroom,  ...  A  rattling 
good  yarn.  .  .  .  Stop  me  if  I've  told 
you  this  one  before.  .  .  ."  One  man, 
standing  up  a  little  unsteadily  facing  the 
table  nearest  to  Mr.  Robinson,  made  a 
speech:  "...  the  last  time  .  .  .  de- 
lightful company  .  .  .  fair  sex  .  .  .  hap- 
piest hours  of  my  life  .  .  .  mustn't 
waste  your  time  ...  us  mere  men  .  .  . 
as  the  Irishman  said  to  the  Scotchman 
when  .  .  .  happiest  moments  of  all 
my  life  .  .  .  one  minute  and  I  shall  be 
done  .  .  .  always  remember  the  hap- 
piest days  of  all  my  .  .  .  well,  I 
mustn't  keep  you  ...  I  heard  a  little 
story  the  other  day.  ..."  And  all  the 
time  his  audience  leaned  together  round 
their  table,  embarrassed,  looking  away 
over  the  dark  plain  or  murmuring 
together  with  bent  heads. 

The  only  woman  whose  face  Mr. 
Robinson  might  have  seen  was  shielding 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  shaking  with 
silent  laughter.  The  speaker  was  waver- 
ing on  his  feet  very  much  as  the  cater- 
pillar had  wavered  on  its  tail,  and  his 
wide  gestures,  clawing  the  air  in  search 
of  the  attention  of  his  friends,  suggested 
to  Mr.  Robinson  the  caterpillar's  wild 
gropings  for  foothold  w^here  no  foothold 
was.  "Yes,"  thought  Mr.  Robinson, 
"the  caterpillar  was  my  host.  No 
other  face  is  turned  to  me." 

However,  as  he  thought  this,  a  man 
came  from  a  farther  table  and  stood 
quite  close,  under  the  olive  tree,  between 
Mr.  Robinson  and  the  lighted  doorway, 
looking  down  on  him.  The  man 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  tree  and 
leaned  upon  it.  A  freak  of  light  caught 
the  broad  short  hand,  walnut-knuckled 
and  brown,  crooked  over  the  bough. 
Mr.  Robinson  could  not  see  the  man's 
face  at  all,  but  he  felt  that  the  visit 
was  friendly.     To  conciliate  this  sym- 


pathetic stranger,  he  would  even  have 
talked  about  the  weather,  or  made  a 
joke  about  pretty  girls  or  beer;  but  he 
could  not  think  of  anything  of  that  kind 
to  say  to  a  man  whose  hand,  grasping 
an  olive  bough,  was  all  that  could  be 
known  of  him.  All  that  Mr.  Robinson 
could  do  for  the  moment  was  to  wonder 
what  could  have  sent  the  man  here. 
"It  could  not  have  been,"  thought  Mr. 
Robinson  humbly,  "that  he  was  at- 
tracted by  my  face,  because  nobody 
ever  is."  And  then  he  began  thinking 
how  one  man's  loss  is  nearly  always 
another  man's  gain,  if  considered  broadly 
enough.  For  one  to  be  forsaken,  really, 
means  that  another  has  a  new  friend. 

"This  young  man,"  thought  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, gazing  at  the  black  outline  of  the 
stranger's  head,  "has  probably  come 
here  blindly,  because  of  some  sudden 
hurt,  some  stab,  some  insult,  inflicted 
by  his  friends  at  that  table  over  there — 
probably  by  a  woman.  Perhaps  he 
thinks  he  has  a  broken  heart  (for  he  has 
young  shoulders).  Nothing  short  of 
a  wound  that  temporarily  robbed  him 
of  his  social  balance  could  make  him  do 
so  strange  a  thing  as  suddenly  to  leave 
his  friends  and  come  here  to  stand 
silent  by  me  in  the  shade.  Yet  if  he 
only  could — as  some  day,  I  am  con- 
vinced, we  all  shall — know  that  the 
sum  remains  the  same — that  some  other 
lover  is  the  happier  for  this  loss  of  his — 
and  that  if  he  had  gained  a  smile  from 
her,  the  pain  he  now  feels  would  simply 
have  been  shifted  to  another  heart — not 
dispelled  .  .  .  We  only  have  to  think 
impersonally  enough,  and  even  death — 
well,  we  are  all  either  nearly  dead  or 
just  born,  more  or  less,  and  the  balance 
of  birth  and  death  never  appreciably 
alters.  Personal  thinking  is  the  curse 
of  existence.  Why  are  we  all  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  this  strangling  me — 
this  snake  in  our  garden  ..,?'' 

So  he  said  to  the  young  man,  "Isn't 
it  a  curious  thing,  looking  round  at  young 
people  and  old  people,  that  it  doesn't 
really  matter  if  they  are  born  or  dead — 
I  mean  to  say,  it's  all  the  same  whatever 
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happens,  if  you  follow  me,  and  so  many 
people  mind  when  they  needn't,  if  people 
would  only  realize — "  At  this  moment 
there  was  a  burst  of  clapping  from  the 
far  table  and  the  young  man  bounded 
from  Mr.  Robinson's  side  back  to  his 
friends,  shouting,  *'  Good  egg — have  you 
thought  of  a  word  already?  Animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral — and  remember 
to  speak  up  because  I'm  rather  hard  of 
hearing." 

Mr.  Robinson  suddenly  felt  like 
Herbert  Robinson,  personally  affronted. 
The  sum  of  happiness  (which  of  course 
remained  unaltere<l  by  his  setback)  for 
a  moment  did  not  matter  in  the  least. 
He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  walked 
away,  leaving  his  cheese  uneaten  and 
the  clown-faced  dog  without  support. 
He  went  to  his  bedroom  and  sat  down 
opposite  his  mirror,  facing  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  outward  me.  There  sat  the 
figure  in  the  mirror,  smooth,  plump, 
pale,  with  small  pouched  eyes  and  thick, 
straight,  wet-lookirtg  hair. 

"What  is  this.^"  asked  Mr.  Robinson, 
studying  the  reflection  of  his  disap- 
pointed face — the  only  human  face  he 
had  seen  that  evening.  *'Look  at  me — 
I  am  alive — I  am  indeed  very  acutely 
alive — more  alive,  perhaps,  than  all 
these  men  and  women  half-bhnd — half- 
dead  in  their  Hniitations  of  greed  and 
sex.  .  .  .  It  is  true  I  have  no  personal 
claim  on  life;  I  am  a  virgin  and  I  have  no 
friends — yet  I  Hve  intensely — and  there 
are — there  are — there  are  other  forms  of 
life  than  personal  life.  The  eagle  and 
the  artichoke  are  equally  alive;  and 
perhaps  my  way  of  Hfe  is  nearer  to  the 
eagle's  than  the  artichoke's.  And  must 
I  be  alone — must  I  live  behind  cold 
shoulders  because  I  see  out  instead  of  in 
— the  most  vivid  form  of  life  conceivable, 
if  only  it  could  be  lived  perfectly?" 

He  tried  to  see  himself  in  the  mirror, 
as  was  his  habit,  as  a  mere  pliable  pillar 
of  life,  a  turret  of  flesh  with  a  prisoner 
called  life  inside  it.  He  stared  himself 
out  of  countenance,  trying,  as  it  were,  to 
dissolve  his  poor  body  by  understanding 
it — poor  white,  sweating,  rubber^'  thing 


that  was  called  Herbert  Robinson  and 
had  no  friends.  But  to-night  the  pris- 
oner called  life  clung  to  his  prison — 
to-night  his  body  tingled  with  egotism — 
to-night  the  oblivion  that  he  called 
wisdom  would  not  come,  and  he  could 
not  become  conscious,  as  he  longed  to, 
of  the  live  sky  above  the  roof,  the  long 
winds  streaming  about  the  valleys,  the 
billions  of  contented,  wary,  or  terrified 
creatures  moving  about  the  living  dust, 
weeds,  and  waters  of  the  world.  He 
remained  just  Herbert  Robinson  who 
had  not  seen  any  human  face  while  in 
the  midst  of  his  fellow  men. 

He  began  to  feel  an  immediate  craving 
— an  almost  revengeful  lust — to  be  alone, 
far  from  men,  books,  mirrors,  and  lights, 
watching,  all  his  life  long,  the  bodiless, 
mindless  movements  of  animals — ec- 
static living  things  possessing  no  me. 
"  I  should  scarcely  know  I  was  alive,  then, 
and  perhaps  never  even  notice  when  I 
died.  ..."  He  decided  he  would  go 
away  next  day,  and  give  no  group  again 
the  chance  to  excommunicate  him. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  seen  a 
notice  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  giving 
the  rare  times  at  which  an  auto-bus  left 
and  arrived  at  St.  Pierre.  *'I  will 
leave  by  the  early  bus,  before  anyone  is 
awake  to  turn  his  back  on  me." 

He  could  not  sleep,  but  lay  uneasily  on 
his  bed  reading  the  advertisements  in 
a  magazine  he  had  brought  with  him. 
Advertisements  always  comforted  him 
a  good  deal,  because  advertisers  really, 
he  thought,  took  a  broad  view;  they 
wrote  of — and  to — their  fellow  men  cyni- 
cally and  subtly,  taking  advantage  of 
the  vulgar  passion  for  personal  address, 
and  yet  treating  humanity  as  one 
intricate  mass — an  instrument  to  be 
played  upon.  This  seemed  the  ideal 
standpoint  to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  yet 
he  was  insulted  by  the  isolation  such  an 
ideal  involved. 

He  dressed  himself  early,  replaced  in 
his  suitcase  the  few  clothes  he  had 
taken  out,  i)ut  some  notes  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  Monsieur  Dupont,  and 
leaned  out  of  the  window  to  watch  for 
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the  bus.     St.  Pierre,  a  sheaf  of  white-  him  again  who  tcOi  hiizi  :::::.:   the  bus 
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green  of  ohve  trees.     Gieaming.   white  As   if   the    vda:—    ah-ir   n^d    ':-rn    n:r- 

fluny    clouds    peeped    over    the    hihs —  arranged,  ah  :ne  uj.^  cu  :nc  terrcar  r^:  =e 
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cosmic  comparisons  between  :ne  smah  reluctanrly  leaving  rneir  homes  a:  cue 

and  :ne  iig.     On  the  terrace  of  the  inn  sound  of  a  factory-  whistle, 

half  a  cm-   dogs  srra-ied  in  :he  early  AlLr.    Robinsm.    :rue    to    his    habit, 

sun.     Over  ra-C  "."a_ey  a  n^v-^  oa.anced  concentrared  nis  artenticu  on — or  rather 

anu  s'wamg  in  tne  air.  so  hungry  a::er  i:s  oinused  it  to  embrace — the  colors  about 

caught  up  irruamy   mro  tne  air  again  bloom    that     granes     :nemsek.'es    cdren 

a::er  ei.cn  aasn.  as  though  uangling  on  wear — a  slm-hiue  new  -ji:  :ke  rreen  leaf. 

a  p-ucnea  im^ad.     'Mi.  Robmson  leaned  Two  magpies,  vain  a  bomle-green  sheen 

long  on  his  sill  lo-oking  at  it.  until  his  on  their  wings,   gave  their  P'ohce-rattle 

tnat   wa.s    going  to   take   hum   away  to  nunurei  lee:  nigner.  where  the  gro^und 

the  archway,     There  wa,s  no  sound  of  ohve    trees,    edgirag    a    thick    woo>«d    of 

m-armuring  m  :nc  .^i:  ami  r:gn:  ci  aim.  over  the  (distorted  shadows  at  the  uneven 

one  on  eacn  siue  of  tne  archway,  each  The   dogs   stO">d   rc'^und   him.    expecting 

trough   shaded  by  a   stone   gailerv  and  him  to  rise  in  a  minute  and  leaii  them  on 

Mr,R:iia.an\iumrunea  = 

waiting  mr  me  aa-.     H- larnea  m- irpiv.  Mr.    Robiuson    watched    them    with 

mm,     Bur  a_  me  a-c-s  were  ben:  laam  beasis   .i.rain:   I   knew  they  would  save 

more,  and  :t  Wc..s  cuotner  woman  bcl^md  me.     Tnev  conk  snut  themselves  awav 
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agam.     ^^ei-mz  m..:. .  ne  s. 

:_  sai   ■'.  UTre  ne 

wa,s.  thev  wazred  th^ir 

mils  loierantly 

^'''-  cA  '-- 

bat    invikaziv,     Fimiiv 

mrv    rTsignrd 

i-i  w^re 

memse-'''e.--  m  me  me'-ui^ 

liic  c.nu  irg^n 

Uter  a 

nhhosonniuki-"  v-:daiar  i.. 

'■\  lut  the  zrove, 

Mx;  II  \i;ri.irs    monthly     m ac-a/im-: 

ti'iiii    liff    111    tluir    little    iii(ii\  idiialit  w's,  <i(»\\  u  \N  it  li  an  ms(»iicianr<"  iH|u.il  to  t  ln'ir.s. 

(M  ;i«(  (Mint   iini<[ii(ly  for  t  licir  In  »t  s  (»ii  llic  Hnt  In-  had  rscapc*!  from  tin-  inriiac*'  ()f 

'•JHy  K*"**'*'**^  **^  P'''''^"*"-'^'^'^          I  Ik  II   IxmI  hnni:inily;       he-       uas      ciiscil      lie       was 

\CH   nrrn't    prisons      lluy'n-    jn^t    dornii  sleepy.    .    .    . 

t«>rir«i.    ,    .    ."      I  le  (Ulij/lited  III  ual(lim^  lie  slept   for  a  j^Meal   many  lioiirs,  and 

llie  doj-'s  hnsily  en<.M'osse<l  in  ixMnt^  idivc  when  he  awoke  t  he  snnlij.^hl  was  slanting 

wilhont      self  eon. eionsuess.       Aft<*r     all.  down    at     the    same    an^le    as    (he*    hill. 

he  thonj-Oit.  he  did   not   really  depend  on  throwmv^    imniens<-    .sha<lows    across    tho 

men        i  I'or    lie    li.id    lucn    doiihtinj.^    his  vineyards.       idn"    <lot.^s    liad    ^^one    Ijomh'. 

pn/«d  det.K  hint  lit   in.'f    painfnll>  .)  .\nd  there,  on  a  spacr  of  llatttMunl  curth 

(  )ne   of   the  doj.i;i  dise«)\<re<l   ii   mouse  IxtwiiMi    two    spreailin^   t  rr<'-nH>t.s,    waS 

hole     an<l.     after     thnistm^^     his      nosi*  a  mouse  and  itsf.amily.      Mr.  Hohinson. 

Niolently  mto  it  to  Ncrify  the  immethacv  .ill   mouse  now.   with   no  niciimrv  of   his 

of    (he    sn.«"ll.     lu'v^m    ili^^tMUj/.     I>nt     not  e.Miimc*   p.ust.    lay    (piite   still    on    his    side. 

\  cry    elrverly    l><-e;iuse   he   was   too   lari^i*  I  lu*    mother    nmusr    mo\ed    m    sp.asms, 

.1  do^^  f<u'  such  |H-tty  sports        The  o(her  s(oppint.^  to  (piiver  h<T  nose  ovj-r  invisible 

<l«>^    hurried    to    the    -.put     and.    ha\  nu^  mtc-rests    in    the   iln^l         licr   hrood    wero 

veriflcvl   the   smell    for   themseUc-s,   s(o(m1  likj-     little     <nrled     f«;ithers.     specks     of 

restively     romnl     the     lir'.t      dis<-o\enr.  down    Mown    .il>ont     hy    a    litful    wind. 

WTJiririf?   (hr    irntahlc    look    we    ;ill    wciir  Therr    s<*cMned     Im    Im-    only    one    hceiisr 

w  hrti     w'afchuikj     someone-     else     l»uni.Me  to    move    sh.ire<l    liy    this    whole    motiHi* 

o\  jt     soinethin}/    we     fe<-l     icrroneoiisly )  family;      \Nhen      mother      stopped,      our 

(hat     wc*    couM    i\ii    \ cry    much    l>«ttcr  inf.int    mouse    would    putT   forward,   and 

oursrKes.       Finally      (hey      pushed      the  :is  so(»!i   ;is   its   impulse  expired.  .anotluT 

orif(ituil  iUm  nsi«|t'  nixl   ho^nii  trying  (o  thistletlown    brother   wmild    j.:lide   errat- 

«h^.  all  m  ( he  same  s|M»( ,  hu( .  findm^t  ( Ins  u.dly     iin     mch     or    two.      In     this     Iri- 

nn|K>ssil»le.    they    (apjHNl   jhtTerc'id    \eins  surely     way     the     fainil\      nio\ed     a4Tt)SM 

of   the    s.ime    hwlr  sinell.      Soon    a    sj)atc  the   spue   of   «Mrtli    and    into   the    v;rass, 

of  some  ten   (rv\    scpiare  wa.s  (illc«l   with  .app<Mrm^'  .a^am   ami   .ii;.iin  hetwet-n  the 

a   p«'rfeet    tornado  of  llyin^f  dust.  (hxls.  t^n  «mi    M.uh's.      Mr     Hobiiison    la\-    still. 

^MA5l,  rtiul  pist«>n  like  forepaws.      llmd  syeophant U'.illy  re\erc  nt 

\c^     rcniaincNl      r«H)ted      while     forelej-^s  llet  ween  two  blades  tjf  v'tass  t  In    senior 

did    all     llu*     work,     but     w  hene\  <r    (he  inoiis*'  e.'nne   «>u(    i>n(o  a    li((l«'    plateau, 

nrtMinndat ion    of    rartli    to    the    re.ir    of  .tbout    <  i^'hteen    inches   iiway    from    Mr. 

rncli   do^   iKM'tuiir   inconveniently    deep.  !{«)bmson's     imwinkm^     eye.      At     (hat 

hindlr^fH,    with    a    f«'w    impatient    stron^^  ran^e   Mr.    Hobmson   couhl   s<v  its  fact* 

stn»keM,   wouM   dash   the   lu'ap  away    to  as  clearly  as  one  st'cs  the   f.n  c    of  a   wife 

soino    distiuu^*     even     a.**    far    ixa     Mr.  t>ver     a     breakfast      (able.      It      w;i.s     a 

l{ohiiis<    IS    bo«»tli.      Quito    suddenly    all  di^'nilied  but   ttrciMly  face;  its  eyrs.  in  mi 

tlie    tloifs,    with    one    iinpuls4\    a«lmi(t«N|  far  as   they    had   any   expression   at    all. 

themselves  lH*aten;  they  <"onclu«l<d  w  it  h  e\presse<l    u    cohl    heart;    i(s    attraction 

out   rancor  (li.'d   the  area  was  niunistak-  lay   in    its   tevturc.   a   delicious   velvet  — 

ably     niouseless        They     sii^nilicil     their  and  that    the  mouse   wt>ul«l   ntner  alh>w 

conten»pt     for    the    phu'c    m    tlw*    usual  a    human    (in^T.    however    frundly.   to 

enniiie     manner,     and     walkoi     away.  cnjt>y.      It      wouM     have     >;»iarthil     its 

snithn^.  pantin^^.  snilhn^j  a^jain  for  st»nie  ihtsou  as  a  classical  \  ir^in  ^uartleti  her 

new  excitenuMit.  honor       As  soon   as   Mr    Ht>bnison   siiw 

Mr.  l{«>binson.  who  hat!  Ihvu.  for  the  the    nH>use's   reniotc    expn'ssion    he   felt 

duration  of  the  affair,  a  do^;  m  spirit.  e\-  a.s  a  lost  s.ailor  on  a  sinking  ship  mi^ht 

jHM'tin^j  at  cN  ery  M<^>nd  that  a  horrifit^l  f<vl.  who  thn>ws  his  last   n>}»<»     and  no 

mous<»  would  emer^'  fn>in  (his  cyclone  of  sn\  \i\^  hamls  ^rasp  i( 

attack.  imi(ateti  his  lemlcr*  <uid  nmclcd  lie  hcunl  the  s«»imil  of  human  ftH)( 
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sl{^|>s    Ix^lniul    liiiu.      TluM'i*    ^^:ls    :i    tiny  h("f(>rt\   [\\c  sIkhIonvc*!   l.iMrs  l(>i)kni;':  out 

(^xplosion  i^i   lli}',lit    Ixv^uK'  huii      nnd   [\\c  i>\cv  \\\c  cAi/c  {'•i  i\\c  icvvncc  wcvv  :\\vcni\\ 

uxousc  fnnul\'   was  not    tluM-<\       riiioiu^h  suirouiKhHl  l>y   laiurlmi!::.  cli.it  t  (M-iu;:  par 

[\\c  liltlo   ;M-(>\  (*  marcluul   a   lin<^  of  iiumi  tics.      Mr.    Kohinsoii    tool-.    Ins    scat,    as 

in    sin;';lc    lilo.    j^oiufij    home    from     tlicir  l)(>fort\    uiulcr    {\\c    olnc    ivvc.      "  Brmj': 

worlv    in    ihc    \in(\var<is    on<m-    tlu^    lull.  \\\c  a   hot  I K^  of   .    .    .   Saut(Mn(\"  he  said 

INlr.  Hohinson  sal  up  and  not  iochI.  w  it  h  a  to   the   waiter   (^for  lie   riMiuMiihtM-e*!   tiiat 

cold    lu\irt,    that    all    the   nuMi    Wiuv   \\\c  Ins  late  iimnarruHl  sist(M-  us(>d  to  sustain 

rusii    hats   of    tlu^   country    pulKnl    down  upon    this   wine  a    r<^putation    for  wit    m 

against  the  low   last  lij^ht  of  I  lu^  sun.  and  the    hoardiu;^    lious<'    m    which    she    h.ad 

that   not  oiuH'ace  w  as  \  isil>l(\  li\(Mn.      "An<l.     \\aiter.     isn't      there     a 

I\lr.   Ivohinson  sat    for  sonuM  mu^  w  it  h  tal>l<"     frec^     lookiu;^    out     at     the     \u>w  F 

his  f.ict^   in   his  hands.      11<^  f(^lt    his  (^ytvs  I   can't    s(U'  anylhni}.::  litM-<\"      It  was  not 

with  his  tini.';<M-,  and  t  lu^  shape  of  his  iios(^  the  \i(>w    he  cra\(ul.  iA^  cours(\  hut   only 

and  clu^(dvl>oiu^  \\c  hit  his  lin;\<M-  ^vltll  his  a  point  iA'  \anta;':<'  from  which  to  see  lh<^ 

strt>iu:^    teeth.      Ucm'c     was    a      {ac(^      t  lu^  fa  c<\s  of  his  iiiysteru>iis   noisy    n<Mj!jhl)ors. 

only    human    fac(^    in    tli<^    world.      Sud  His    nccul     for    st\:iug    faccvs     was    mor<^ 

denly     cra\  iiij:^    h^i'     lli<'     sudit     of     that  imni(Hliat<'  than  ovor,  now    th.it    his  one 

friend  h(diind  the  mirror,  he  r;ot   up  and  friend  had  faih^l  him. 

w.MJked    hack    to    tlu*    Trois     .Momcaux.  "  TIkmc^  will   he  tahles  fre<'  tlnM't^  m  a 

\\c   found    himst^lf   \cvy    liiin;';ry.    liaAUi;':  monuMil."   said    the   waiter.      "TIk^n'   :i\c 

slarNcd   all   <iay;   hut    his   isolation    ;';a\e  .ill   ji^oini::  to  <lance  soon.       TIk^n 're  only 

iiim    a    so    much    dcH^pcM*    stMisc    <>(    lack  wait  inj'^  for  t  lu^  moon."      Autl  I  he  w  ait er 

th.aii     did     his     tMupty     stomach      that.  nodded    his    sli,idow(>d    {;\co    toWiirtls    a 

altlioujL]jh  diniuM*  was  m  proi.:;ress  anion;':  distant    hill,    ht^hind    which      lookiu}!:  ut 

\\\c    hands    of    liiJ^ht    .ind    shade    on    lh<*  this  momtMit    lik(*  a   jijrcat    far    rc«l    fire  — 

t(MTacc,   his   lirst    act    was   to   run    to   Ins  the  moon   was  <-t)inin;!:  up.      **l<ook.  the 

room     and     stand     h(^for<'     tlu*     mirror.  moon,   the  moon.   I  lu^  moon,  look    ,    ,    /' 

ThtM't*    was    a    mistiiKvss    m    the    mirror.  (^\  <M-yone     on     the     t<Mrace     w.is    s.ayiujj:, 

lie     ruhlx^l     it      with     his     liaiuL      TIk^  .\iid   :i   f<wv    moments   l.iiiM-.    the   moon 

mistint'ss  ptM'sisttul      a   compact    haze  <>'(  now  compl<M<>ly  round  hut  cut  in  h.nlf  hy 

l)l.nnkn(\ss     that      (^x.ictly     co\  (M'<\1     the  n   nt>at    har  of  cloud,   took   llijdit    lij^htly 

rt^lection  of  his   face.      He   mo\tMl    to  a  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 

ditV(M-tMit  .nnj^h^      he  nu)\<^l  the  mirror  TIkm-c   was   a    scra[)in;^  of  <"liairs.    the 

lu*  saw  i'U^arly  the  rc^llt^'t  ion  of  tluM-oom,  scr.ipiu;^    of    :i     }i:ranM)j)lione.    and     h.iif 

of   Ins  twt^^d  cl.id  li ;';u re.  of  his  1 1(\  of  his  a     dozen     coupkvs    of    youn;':    iikmi     and 

suilfasc  ill   the  middle  of  tlu*  Woov;  hut  women   hej^an  d.ancin;':  bctwtHMi   the  tall 

his   fac(*    rtMii.ained    erased.    lik<>    .in    im  It.ilian     urns     .iiul     the    oliNt*     I  rc(\s    on 

s.atisfactory  cli:irct)al  sk(Mch.      h'llk^dwilh  t  he  t  (M'ract\      Mr.  Hohinson  poiii-(>d  him 

fin   extraordinary    ft\ir.    he   sioinl    facui;';  s(*lf   out    a    larj,^<'    timiMcr    iA'    SauttMiu\ 

iho    mirror    for    sonu^    iiiiiiut<'s,    feeliiii':  "U'iiitiM'.    1    don't    want    a    tahU*   at    the 

with   IriMuulous  lini':ers  Um'  his  eyCS,  Iiis  alixc  now       1   want   oiu^  n<>ar  the  tlan<HM'.s 

lips,     his    fort^lu^ad.      TluMi'    setMiu^l     to  I  want  to  see  t  luMr  faces." 

iiim  to  l)e  the  sanu*  scMisation  oi'  \\i\7.v  in  "TluM-e  .arc*  no  tabl(\s  free  in  tlie<(Mit<M- 

liis  s(Mi.s(»  of  touch  .IS    in   his   (\V(vsi;^ht  of  the  terrac<»  now.      Bcvcnil  are  \  .'leant 

:i  lUM'vcKvssness      :i  f(M'linij:  of  iiaiis(-it  in;:  -d   tluwdije." 

contact     with     a     <lead     thinjj:.      It     was  "1    can    s<'<'    :\    table    I  Ium(\    near    the 

like  toiichiiii!:  w  it  h  .an  unsusjXM-t  in;,:  li.iiid  danc(M-s.  with  only   two  ch.iirs  occupie<l. 

oiu^'s  own  limb  immlxMl  by  cold  or  by  an  Surely   I  could  sit   with  them." 

aecid(Mil  of  position.  "That  tabl<»  is  tak(Mi  by  .i  l.ir;:<*  i>:irty. 

Mr.      Hohinson      walk(«d     downst.iirs,  but    most    i)\'   them   are   dancin;:.      They 

daz(Ml,    and    out    onto    the    t(M-rac<\      As  w  ill  <'ome  l).ick  t  Ikm-c  in  a  inonuMit ." 
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Mr.  Robinson,  disregarding  the  waiter 
and  clutching  his  tiinihler  in  one  hand 
and  his  bottle  in  the  other,  strode  to  the 
table  he  had  chosen.  "I'm  too  lonely — 
I  must  sit  here." 

**So  lonely,  poo-oo-oor  man,"  said  the 
woman  at  the  table,  a  stout  middle-aged 
woman  with  high  shoulders  and  a  high 
bosom  clad  in  saxe-blue  sequins.  She 
turned  her  face  towards  him  in  the 
pink  hght  of  the  moon.  Mr.  Robinson, 
though  desperate,  wa^  not  surprised. 
Her  face  wac?  the  same  blank — the  same 
terrible  disc  of  nothingness  that  he  had 
seen  in  his  mirror.  Mr.  Robinson 
looked  at  her  companion  in  dreadful 
certainty.     A  twin  blank  faced  him. 

**Sh-lonely,  eh.'*'  came  a  thick  young 
voice  out  of  nothingness.  **  Well,  m'lad, 
you'll  be  damn  sight  lonelier  yet  in 
minute  'f  y'  come  buttin'  in  on — " 

'*Ow,  Ronnie,'  expostulated  his  fright- 
ful friend — but  at  that  moment  the 
gramophone  fell  silent  and  the  dancers 
came  hiick  to  their  table.  Mr.  Robinson 
scanned  the  spaces  that  should  have 
been  their  faces  one  by  one:  they  were 
like  discs  of  dazzle  seen  after  unwisely 
meeting  the  eye  of  the  sun. 

"This  old  feller  sayzzz — lonely — 
pinched  your  chair.  Belle — " 

"Never  mind,  duckie,"  si^id  Belle — 
and  threw  herself  across  Mr.  Robinson's 
knee.     "Plenty  of  room  for  httle  me." 

The  white  emptiness  of  her  face  that 
was  no  face  blocked  out  Mr.  Robinson's 
view  of  the  world. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  she  cried,  jumping  up 
suddenly.  "I  know  why  he's  lonely — 
why — the  man's  not  ahve.  Look  at  his 
face!" 

"I  am — I  am — I  am — "  shouted  Mr. 
Robinson  in  terror.  "I'll  show  you  I 
am  .  .  ."  He  lurched  after  her  and 
dragged  her  among  the  dancers  as  the 
music  began  ag;\in.  He  shut  his  eyes. 
He  could  hear  her  wild  animal  shrieks  of 
laughter  and  feel  her  thin  struggling 
body  under  his  hands. 

Mj.  Robinson  sat,  quite  still  but 
racked   bv   confusion,   excitement,    and 


disgust,  beside  the  road  on  the  wall  of 
a  vineyard,  watching  the  last  stars  shp 
down  into  the  haze  that  enhaloed  the 
hills.  The  moon  had  gone  long  ago. 
.\11  Mr.  Robinson's  heart  was  set  on 
catching  the  bus  this  morning;  to  him 
the  dawn  that  was  even  now  imper- 
ceptibly replacing  the  starhght  was 
only  a  herald  of  the  bus  and  of  escape. 
He  had  no  thoughts  and  no  plans  beyond 
catching  the  bus.  He  knew  that  he  was 
cold,  but  flight  would  warm  him:  that 
he  was  hungry*  and  thirsty,  but  flight 
would  nourish  him;  that  he  was  ex- 
hausted and  broken-hearted,  but  flight 
would  ease  and  comfort  him. 

A  white  glow  crowned  a  hiH,  behind 
which  the  sl^*  had  long  been  pearly,  and 
in  a  minute  an  unbearably  bright  ray 
shot  from  the  hill  into  Mr.  Robinson's 
eyes.  The  dazzling  domed  brow  of 
the  sun  rose  between  a  tree  and  a  crag, 
and  a  lily-white  hght  rushed  into  the 
valley. 

The  bus,  crackling  and  crunching, 
waddled  round  the  bend.  Mj*.  Robinson 
hailed  it  with  a  distraught  cry  and 
gesture. 

'^Erijin  ,  .  .  ires  pen  de  places y  m'sieu 
— n^y  a  quun  tout  p^tit  coin  par  ici  .  .  .*' 

Mr.  Robinson  had  no  need  now  to 
look  at  the  face  of  the  driver,  or  at  the 
rows  of  senseless  sunlit  ghosts  that  filled 
the  bus.  He  knew  his  curse  by  now. 
He  climbed  into  the  narrow  place 
indicated  beside  the  driver.  The  bus 
lurched  on  do^Ti  the  narrow  winding 
road  that  overhung  the  steep  vineyards 
of  the  valley.  Far  below — so  far  below 
that  one  could  not  see  the  movement  of 
the  water — a  yellow  stream  enmeshed  its 
rocks  in  a  net  of  plaited  strands. 

Mr.  Robinson  s^it  beside  the  driver, 
not  looking  at  that  phantom  faceless  face 
— so  insulting  to  the  comfortable  sun — 
but  looking  only  at  the  road  that  was 
leading  him  to  escaf>e.  How  far  to  flee 
he  did  not  know,  but  all  the  hope  there 
was,  he  felt,  lay  beyond  the  farthest  turn 
of  the  road.  After  one  spellbound  look 
at  the  sun-blinded  face  of  St.  Pierre, 
clinging  to  its  hivelike  hill,  he  looked 
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forward  only,  at  the  winding  perilous 
road. 

And  his  acute  eyes  saw,  in  the  middle 
of  the  way,  half  a  dozen  specks  of  live 
fur,  blowing  about  a  shallow^  rut.  .  .  . 
The  bus's  heavy  approach  had  already 
caused  a  certain  panic  in  the  mouse 
family.  One  atom  blew  one  way,  one 
another;  there  was  a  sort  of  little  mud- 
dled maze  of  running  mice  in  the  road. 

Mr.  Robinson's  heart  seemed  to  burst. 
Before  he  was  aware,  he  had  sprung  to 


his  feet  and  seized  the  w^heel  of  the  bus 
from  the  driver.  He  had  about  twenty 
seconds  in  which  to  w^atch  the  mice 
scuttHng  into  the  grass — to  watch  the 
low  loose  wall  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
road  crumble  beneath  the  plunging 
weight  of  the  bus.  He  saw%  leaning 
crazily  towards  him,  the  face — the  face — 
rolling  eyes,  tight  grinning  lips — of  the 
driver,  looking  dowai  at  death.  There, 
far  down,  was  the  yellow  net  of  the 
river,  spread  to  catch  them  all. 


LAUREL 

BY  HUMBERT  WOLFE 

IT  WAS  night  when  I  came  home 
Bringing  my  sheaves, 
An  armful  of  bracken,  and  some 
Fugitive  leaves. 

It  was  all  that  I  had  found 

At  my  souVs  peril. 
This  rusty  fern,  these  browned 

Leaves  for  my  laurel. 

Let  my  lovers  and  haters 

Tear  them,  apart. 
Trampling  like  satyrs 

Over  my  heart. 


Let  them  tear  them,  or  weave  them 

About  my  brow. 
Tlicy  are  theirs.     I  leave  them 

Forever  now. 


TWO  SONNETS 

\\\  ckawimj:  v\\\.  s:\irrii 


IM  KrosK 

^y^Wl]  ii'lnr press  fcrls  no  pit  1/  for  the  (jrnpr; 

I     / ncvorahli/  the  rntldj/  juircs  spurt 
A  fill  hdif  the  hloonii/  purple  shnis  (njope; 
The  press  kuoies  neither  (inodi/ne  nor  hurt. 
I'pon  the  hillside  in  the  sun  there  puss 
The  (jUuriutj  (jeuerutions  of'  the  line; 
(  ninindful  of  the  fistiral ,  the  muss. 
That  furnish  forth  d  purpose  for  the  wine. 
Here  where  outuinnnl  shadows  spread  their  pidl 
Alonij  the  sunnij  rine-eldd  sl<)f)es  of  life, 
I  j)on  nij/  flesh  the  deus  of  erenim/  fdll; 
The  jtress  (j rinds  o//,  /  see  the  honest  knife. 
And  diinlfi  hear,  throm/h  time-drawn  veils  iff  niistt 
The  hells  of  sinne  immortal  Eucharist. 


SM  .U   1  A  }'  uears  (KJo  one  cannot  tell 
How  lomj  it  was,  his  eijes  would  shine  to  hear 
'I  he  fair}/  stories  cliildren  love  so  well, 
(ihosts,  elves,  and  hrownies,  all  were  verij  near. 
And  then  the  fire  (f  j/outh  was  in  his  heart, 
W  hen  (jirls  liuthed  up  at  him  with  ijlitwinij  ei/es; 
lie  danced  and  lainjhed,  and  scarce  could  set  apart 
This  happy  place  called  Earth  from  Paradise. 
The  mold  is  on  those  Unuj -closed  fairy  hoohs. 
For  that  was  in  the  old  time  free  from  care: 
Ah,  that  was  then     now  in  life's  heaten  nooks 
lie  crouches  with  his  Innly  all  hut  hare. 
Or  stumhlinij  down  the  smlden  street,  he  looks 
tor  pennies  in  the  tj utter  of  despair. 


'^^^ 
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BY  C,aSTA\'   KCKSTEIN 


APKil^'ON,  n  rcddish-hrown  ])i<i;c()ii, 
with  a  streak  of  gray  down  [\\v 
Tiiiddlo  of  its  back.  Very  young. 
It  rushes  from  the  door  as  I  enter.  I 
know  well  who  left  it.  The  man  has  a 
genius  for  an  act  like  that. 

I  take  down  the  Japanese  dielionary, 
look  up  I  he  Japanese  for  [)ige()n.  I  am 
studying  Ja|)anese.  Ifalo  would  make  a 
neat  name  too.  And  a  fit  name.  The 
pigeon  is  sacred  in  Japan.  \  es,  I  shall 
call  this  young  one  Halo.  l*erha])s 
even  the  soul  of  a  dead  Oriental  will  lake 
possession  of  this  frail  body.  No  one 
can  be  too  sure  about  a  thing  like  that. 
And,  at  least,  never  soul  more 
crannned  with  curiosity.  Already  the 
bird  follows  me  round  the  laboratory. 
It  hops  from  object  lo  object.  \\  here- 
ever  I  sloj)  it  sto[)s.  I  reach  into  a  case, 
and  there  is  my  bird  at  the  edge  of  the 
case.  I  take  out  a  syphon  of  sellers,  set 
the  sy[)hon  on  the  chemical  bench,  and 
there  is  my  bird  on  the  rack  above  my 
head.  But  liow  is  a  bird  lo  see  from 
there?  And  it  nuist  see.  1 1  leans.  It 
bends.  It  trcMubles.  TIumc  Is  but  one 
point  from  which  it  could  see  -my 
shoulder.  It  ventures.  It.  ho{)s  to  my 
shoulder.  Ah,  this  is  too  great  daring. 
It  trembles  some  more.  PiSpecially  its 
tail  trembles.  Then  suddenly  its  tail 
stands  still,  its  eyes  luning  fallen  on  the 
sy[)hon  and  ha\'ing  s(hmi  llu^  l)ubbles. 
Cautiously  it  moves  to  the  bubbles. 
Cautiously  it  pops  its  bill  at  the  bubbles 
— but  does  not  catch  a  bubble.  Mys- 
terious. I'he  bubbles  are  plainly  there, 
but  one  cannot  catch  the  bubbles. 
Very  mysterious.  I  s(piirt  the  setters 
into  a  cup.     The  bird  i)eers  over  the  rim 


of  the  cu{),  but  (piickly  draws  hack,  the 
bubbles  having  danced  up  its  nostrils. 
I  od'er  it  to  drink.  It  does  not  under- 
stand. I'hen  suddenly  it  does  under- 
stand, pushes  its  head  with  a  will  into 
Ihe  cup  and,  in  spite  of  bubbles,  drinks. 
Actually  drinks.  And  every  time  I 
s(|uirl  it  drinks.  It  makes  me  think  of  a 
friend  (four  years  old)  who  detests  my 
scatters  yet  drinks  so  long  as  he  is  allowed 
to  work  my  syphon. 

There  comes  one  across  the  seas,  a 
great  scicMilist,  to  \'isil  our  college.  Him 
I  tell  of  llato  and  the  bubbles.  His 
first  response  is  that  certain  [)ersons 
read  into  animals  habits  that,  are  not 
there.  His  second,  thai  he  knows  more 
about  pigeons  than  anyone  else.  His 
experiments  recpiire  that  he  kill  no 
fcnver  than  a  thousand  a  year.  '\\nd 
there  is  a  record  which  lets  a.  man  si)eak 
willi  authority." 

Of  tlu*  last  1  am  noL  sure.  Hut  I  do 
not  say  1  am  not  sure.  Rather  I  request 
the  exi)ert's  o[)inion.  Is  Hato  a  lady 
or  a  gentleman? 

The  e\[)ert  says  that  Halo  is  neither, 
but  that  he  understands  what  I  mean. 
Will  I  be  so  good  as  to  hand  him  the 
bird?  I  hesitate;  which  is  silly.  What 
harm  could  he  do  with  me  standing  by? 
Nevertheless,  the  bird  is  terribly  hu- 
miliated. The  great  scientist  studies  it. 
The  great  scienl  ist  says  he  c"an  say  noth- 
ing with  certainty,  it  being  only  ten 
weeks  old,  but — if  I  will  take  his  opinion 
as  merely  an  opinion  his  opinion  is  she 
is  a  lady.  And  with  these  words  he 
I)lumps  her  on  her  feet  again.  She 
shakes     herself.     Pfui!     She     has     ha<l 
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enough  of  this.  And  she  looks  so  much 
like  what  she  is  thinking  that  I  laugh 
outright.  The  great  scientist  warns 
me.  tells  me  I  am  falling  into  the  an- 
thropomorphic habit,  am  interpreting 
her  feelings  in  terms  of  my  own.  The 
truth  is  she  is  shaking  herself  not  because 
of  a  sentiment  but  because  he  has 
mussed  her  feathers.  The  great  scientist 
is  right  too.  Yet  it  is  odd  how  she 
stands  there — as  if  she  had  been  out- 
raged. She  keeps  carefully  to  my  side 
of  the  table. 

She  is  sixteen  weeks  old — if  the  calcu- 
lations were  correct.  I  take  her  for  a 
walk  back  of  the  college.  She  perches 
on  my  shoulder.  A  flock  of  birds  high 
overhead,  and  up  she  goes!  Up.  up,  a 
huge  circle,  over  the  woods,  over  the 
buildings.  Wonderful  to  behold.  I  for- 
get she  may  be  flying  away.  I  think  I 
do  not  care.  No  himian  affection  could 
make  up  for  the  freedom  of  one  such 
flight. 

I  call  to  her.  Foolish  to  call.  She  is 
too  high  to  hear;  and  anyway  she  is  off 
on  a  fresh  circle,  makes  circle  after 
circle,  circle  after  circle,  at  last  comes 
down  on  the  outermost  projecting 
cornice  of  the  college  roof.  There  she 
stays.  She  gazes  over  the  woods  and 
on  toward  the  hills,  gazes  with  the  same 
nobility  that  she  gazes  from  the  clothes 
closet  over  the  laboratory.  It  is  her 
laboratory.  It  is  her  woo<ls.  Those 
are  her  hills.  And  I  should  feel  the 
same  if  I  had  \s*ings.  if  I  could  go  where 
I  liked,  see  what  I  liked,  stand  where  I 
likeii. 

At  last  she  hears  me.  She  looks  down 
on  me,  but  has  no  notion  of  coming. 
She  is  confident  it  is  I  will  come  to  her, 
will  get  her  just  as  I  get  her  from  the 
clothes  closet.  I  go  in  search  of  a  lad- 
der, take  the  ladder  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  lift  it  through  a  window  onto  a 
roof,  climb  to  a  second  roof,  climb  to  a 
third  roof,  then  on  ray  hands  and  seat 
carefully  slide  down  the  concrete  gable. 
And  there  she  is,  waiting  for  me.  She  is 
as  interested  in  what  I  am  doing  as  I 


am.  But  why  on  earth  do  I  do  it? 
^^'hy  do  I  not  simply //?/  out  to  her.^  I 
could  not  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
great  one  that  such  a  question  is  in  her 
mind,  yet  that  is  my  conviction,  and 
based  on  nothing  more  exact  than  the 
way  she  cocks  her  head.  Slowly  I  slide 
down  the  precarious  gable.  My  faith 
in  my  convictions  was  never  very  strong. 
I  confess  to  wishing  I  had  her  already  in 
my  hand.  Suppose  she  should  take  it 
into  her  head  to  fly  to  the  next  cornice 
and  have  me  fly  after  her  there?  I 
approach  nearer  and  nearer.  I  make  no 
sudden  movement.  I  talk  to  her  as 
soothingly  as  I  know.  I  admire  her. 
I  joke  with  her.     I  have  her. 

One  thing  at  least  I  have  learned — 
henceforth  she  will  leave  my  shoulder 
whenever  she  pleases.  I  shall  be  on 
roof  tops  every  day  of  the  week.  My 
colleague  advises  me  to  clip  one  wing. 
I  ask  him  if  he  has  ever  seen  the  first 
flight  of  a  bird  with  one  wing  clipped. 
My  colleague  is  good-natured,  asks  me 
if  I  have  ever  seen  the  first  descent  of  a 
man  down  a  gable.  I  answer,  irrele- 
vantly, that  I  wish  I  might  mount  into 
the  sky. 

Hato  too  is  thinking  of  the  sky.  She 
is  looking  out  between  my  fingers.  The 
sun  is  a  pale  patch  dimmed  by  dense 
cloud.  But  she  would  look  straight  at 
the  sun  even  if  it  were  free  and  fierce,  a 
thing  no  human  eye  could  do. 

Toward  ten  we  start  for  the  Italian 
restaurant,  she  and  I.  In  the  restau- 
rant everybody  knows  her.  Everybody 
greets  her.  Everybody  talks  to  me 
about  her.  One  man  tells  me  always  of 
the  pigeons  he  had  when  he  was  a  boy. 
One  old  professor  tells  me  always  of  the 
need  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
instinct  and  intelligence.  There  are 
three,  come  together,  a  little  tipsy,  laugh 
a  great  deal,  say  nothing.  The  fine 
lady  in  the  booth  on  the  other  side 
averts  her  head,  ponders  the  decorum  of 
a  pigeon  in  a  place  where  one  eats. 

Presently  kind  Signora  bids  us  good- 
evening,  spreads  a  newspaper  along  one 
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end  of  the  table.  That  is  Hato's  news- 
paper. If  anyone  touches  Hato's  news- 
paper she  pecks  with  all  the  ineffectual 
energy  of  her  tender  red  bill.  If  she  is 
to  eat  her  butter  it  must  be  on  the  news- 
paper. So  too  if  she  is  to  eat  her  grape- 
fruit.    Other  foods  she  will  not  eat. 

Close  by  Signora  is  Signora's  three- 
year-old  daughter.  Beautiful,  this  daugh- 
ter, as  Italy.  She  has  been  told  she 
must  not  touch  the  bird.  She  has 
been  told  she  may  hurt  the  bird.  But 
she  would  like  so  much  to  touch  it  and, 
when  no  one  is  looking,  with  great  care 
lays  her  hand  on  its  back,  a  most  serious 
expression  coming  into  her  shadowy 
face.  They  are  like  an  old  picture,  the 
three  of  them,  a  picture  somehow  holy — 
the  little  daughter,  and  kind  Signora, 
and  the  bird  with  half-closed  eyes  listen- 
ing to  the  baby  voice  as  an  ancient  dame 
listens  to  the  prattle  of  children. 

Eighteen  weeks — by  the  reckoning. 
She  dances,  for  the  first  time  to-night. 
An  exquisite  dance.  I  have  known  that 
pigeons  dance,  but  never  really  have 
watched  them.  And  here  too  I  am 
seeing  where  the  instinct  begins,  in  hap- 
piness and  vanity,  like  so  much  that  is 
beautiful  on  earth.  I  am  praising  her. 
I  am  asking  her  to  bow.  I  have  been 
asking  her  to  bow  ever  since  she  came, 
and  always  I  have  bowed  myself,  and 
always  she  has  bowed  in  return.  And 
now  I  am  again  asking  her  to  bow.  She 
has  already  half  bent  her  head,  then 
thinks  also  to  half  spread  her  wings, 
then,  still  holding  that  quaint  attitude, 
lightly  runs  the  length  of  the  table  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  run,  straightens  proudly 
up,  proudly  and  grandly,  swings  round, 
bends  again,  and  again  runs,  and  again 
straightens,  and  again  swings  round. 
That  is  her  dance.  And  now  she  has 
learned  it  she  wants  to  practice  it  all 
over  the  laboratory,  wants  to  make  sure 
she  will  not  forget,  does  not  dream  that 
half  a  million  years  have  been  at  work 
in  the  perfecting  of  that  dance.  Up  and 
down  my  desk.  Up  and  down  the  con- 
crete floor.     Up  and  down  the  window- 


sill.  She  prefers  my  desk.  She  wants 
my  judgment.  If  she  takes  a  moment 
to  rest  I  have  but  to  say  one  word,  or 
even  only  to  look  at  her,  and  off  she  is. 
She  is  over  everything.  This  is  her 
world.     She  means  to  fill  it  with  dance. 

Nineteen  weeks — since  Thursday  she 
has  been  queer.  Thursday  she  began  to 
dance.  Thursday  too  she  began  seri- 
ously to  coo.  And  this  morning  she  is 
not  waiting  for  me  at  the  window.  She 
is  not  on  the  bookcase  either.  And  not 
on  the  chemical  bench.  And  not  on  the 
clothes  closet.  Ah,  in  the  clothes  closet. 
She  is  looking  at  me  from  the  dark,  is 
impatient  with  me  for  looking  at  her. 
There  is  something  she  wants  of  the 
clothes  closet.  Or  perhaps  it  is  only 
something  she  wants  of  the  dark.  Any- 
way without  more  reason  she  is  in  a 
temper,  makes  for  my  work-table, 
hovers  above  it,  then  flaps  her  wings, 
blows  my  writing  all  over  the  room. 
The  great  scientist  would  say  this  was 
only  an  instinct,  only  a  way  of  lifting 
things  from  the  ground  to  uncover  the 
worm  l)eneath.  Even  so,  immediately  I 
return  to  my  work  she  settles  on  my 
forearm,  bites  irritably  at  my  pen,  bites 
too  at  the  words  as  each  appears,  bites 
especially  at  the  periods.  She  treats  the 
periods  as  if  they  were  rape  seeds.  She 
is  so  intense  over  them  she  forgets  me. 
Then  she  forgets  them,  her  eyes  having 
wandered  to  the  violets  where  they 
stand  by  the  window.  She  goes  to  the 
violets.  With  great  deliberation  she 
plucks  one  of  them.  She  flings  it  on  the 
floor.  She  looks  dovm  where  she  flung 
it.  Then  she  looks  at  those  that  remain. 
She  makes  herself  tall.  She  seems  to 
say  "Poor  things,  what  resistance  can 
you  offer?" 

Twenty-two  weeks — and  the  way  she 
acts  is  also  the  way  the  great  one  said  she 
would.  She  does  nothing  but  coo. 
She  knows  the  places  that  are  snug  and 
dark,  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
coos.  She  needs  but  look  into  a  place 
that  is  dark  to  begin  to  coo.     She  needs 
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but  look  into  n  crack  lliai  leads  into  a 
place  tlial.  is  dark  lo  l)c;^iii  to  coo.  She 
makes  herself  narrow,  top  lo  holloni, 
slips  into  the  piano,  picks  at  the  slrinj^^s, 
and  coos.  Slu^  makes  hersell'  narrow, 
side  to  side,  shps  into  the  lelter-lile  and 
coos.  'V\\c  lei  Icr  file  is  too  narrow. 
She  slips  to  my  lap.  pnshes  her  head  into 
my  kimono,  and  coos.  I  rise.  She  runs 
UFider  the  bed,  and  coos.  It  is  |)lain  she 
has  reached  some  end  point  of  her  life. 
it  is  |)lain  too  she  has  reached  some  he- 
f^innin<j;.  'I'lie  playlinu*  is  done.  'I'he 
^irlhoo<l  is  done.  .\n<l  this  i^real  slej) 
has  U'cn  made,  as  it  always  is,  o\'erni^ht. 
If  I  was  ever  a  mystery  to  her  she  finds 
it  ca.sy  to  lay  aside  thai  mystery.  iler 
mystery  is  va^^ner,  hi^f^er.  She  is  all 
pigeon  now.  She  is  not  hall*  a  human 
heiiiK- 

Aiuiust  mil.  1  dare  not  mo\'e.  it 
hasconie.  I  can  feel  it,  warm  in  my  lap. 
I*oor  Hato,  this  hrst  is  ron^di  play. 
Once  her  hea<l  droops,  as  if  she  mi<^ht 
faint,  and  once  when  she  m'-ans  to  how 
.she  has  not  the  strent;th.  The  news  has 
spread  through  the  Italian  restaurant. 
One  after  another  comes  to  my  booth, 
comes  on  tiptoe,  seems  approaching^  a 
sick-room.  ;V  bii^-bodied  j^'cntleman 
lowers  his  voice,  then  realizes  he  has 
lowered  his  voice,  spt^aks  out  boldly, 
tries  to  nuike  lii^ht  of  the  whole  alVair, 
but  cannot  (piite.  .Vnother  admits 
frankly  he  is  sorry  for  "the  little  lady." 
.\nother  bursts  into  a  lan^h.  Hut  no 
one  joins  in.  Indeed  the  place  has  a 
quiet  it  luis  not  on  other  nights.  This  is 
birth  like  any  other;  and  who  is  not  a 
little  moved  at  a  birth?  The  old  profes- 
sor whispers  I  can  e\|)ect  tJir  second  in 
forty-ei^ht  hours. 

AiKjust  ISfh.  1  brill*,'  her  her  break- 
fast. She  does  not  want  her  breakfast. 
She  is  ill.  Hut  proud,  too.  Even  in  her 
pride,  thou^di,  she  will  not  just  bluntly 
refuse  me,  pecks  at  my  tin^tTS — .says  the 
food  is  excellent,  but  rather  none  this 
morning,  if  i  do  not  mind.  The  eg^  is 
in  the  basket,  the  basket  is  on  the  middle 
of  the  table,  the  table  is  in  the  middle  of 


the  hiboratory  and  this  is  the  middle  of 
the  world.  What  if  there  be  a  war  in 
China. ^  What  if,  on  the  floor  above,  one 
of  my  fellow-creatures  by  slow  poisoning 
of  one  of  her  fellow-creatures  thinks  he  is 
sowin;^  the  science  of  the  future?  She 
keeps  as  imperlurbably  on  her  affair  as 
ever  Napoleon  on  his.  An  egg!  That  a 
bit  of  shell  filled  mostly  with  water  can 
give  her  all  this  new  significance!  And 
yet  what  a  puj)pet  really.  J  think  I 
have  not  .seen  the  strings  of  nature  more 
clearly.  Three  weeks  ago  she  cooed  for 
the  first  time — cooed,  she  knew  not  why, 
but  knew  immediately  how  to  do  it. 
Three  days  ago  she  tore  paper  for  the 
first  time — tore,  she  knew  not  why,  but 
knew  immediately  how  to  tear  it.  And 
this  morning  she  sits,  sits,  sits,  as  if  she 
had  rehearsed  this  thing  since  before  she 
was  born — which  she  has,  if  you  take  it 
right. 

AiK/ust  imli.  I'he  st'coud  is  here,  two 
days  to  the  hour  after  the  first.  She  is 
standing  over  them,  t'or  a  moment  .she 
gives  way  to  her  feelings,  lets  each  have  a 
lap.  "Nice  things  those."  She  settles 
on  them.  She  doi-s  not  sin*  from  I  hem 
all  evening.  Last  week  a  harum-.scarum, 
and  this  a  little  monument  of  duty. 

AiKjuM  J'Jth.  'JVn  days  on  tho.se  eggs. 
I  mu.st  get  her  a  rest.  So  last  night  I 
look  her  home  with  me.  On  .second 
thought  I  took  the  eggs  loo.  She  repaid 
me  by  not  going  near  the  eggs,  not  all 
night  long.  Hut  this  morning,  back  in 
the  laboratory,  she  .settles  on  them  at 
once.  This  is  .so  curious  that,  by  way 
of  experiment,  while  she  is  at  the  see<l- 
table,  I  sli|)  the  eggs  out  of  her  basket 
and  put  them  on  the  chemical  In'rich. 
The  chemical  bench  is  no  nioi'c  than 
three  feet  away.  She  sees  mr  up  to 
.something,  rushes  to  the  basket,  jumps 
in,  .settles  without  looking —fr(>m  a 
person  snug  and  feathery  changes  to  one 
cautious  and  trim.  Stitlly  she  ri.ses. 
(ione!  She  caimot  believe  her  eyes. 
She  must  feel  the  place  too.  She  rubs 
her  haunches  back  and  forMi.  Then 
abruptly  she  gives  up  the  .search,  gives 
it  up  like  ouc  who  would  also  put  the 
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thought  out  of  her  mind.  The  courage 
of  her  makes  me  ashamed.  1  point  to 
the  bench.  She  goes  to  the  bench, 
examines  the  eggs,  but  does  not  settle  on 
them.  Her  eggs  she  left  at  hititude 
40°ir55".  These  eggs  are  at  latitude 
40°ll/56".  Why  sit  on  someone  else's 
eggs?  Has  she  not  trouble  enough  with 
her  own?  She  leaves  me  to  understand 
it  as  I  may.  And  at  last  I  understand 
it  is  not  the  eggs,  and  not  the  nest,  but 
the  place  she  left  them  that  she  recog- 
nizes. I  think  again  of  that  mountain 
of  rock  beyond  North  Cape — bought  by 
a  Norwegian  and  bequeathed  forever 
to  gulls — where  nest  lies  next  to  nest  and 
where,  notwithstanding,  every  mother 
returns  always  to  her  own. 

September  8th.  This  morning  the 
janitor  broke  one  and  cracked  the  ether. 
All  day  she  stayed  with  the  cracked  one. 
Each  time  she  rose  it  was  glued  to  her, 
and  this  evening  it  rose  with  her,  fell  to 
the  concrete,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
eggs.  I  think  she  was  glad.  She  was 
worn  out.  She  was  beginning  to  realize 
there  was  something  wrong  with  those 
eggs.  Again  and  again  this  evening  she 
goes  to  the  basket  and  from  the  bottom 
of  it  looks  up  at  me.  We  are  very  close 
this  evening.  We  are  the  way  we  were 
before  the  eggs  came.  I  wish  there 
might  not  be  any  more  eggs. 

But  there  are.  November,  December, 
January,  February.  Eggs,  eggs,  eggs, 
eggs.  Through  all  the  fall,  through  all 
the  winter,  and  to  think  it  will  go  on 
through  all  the  years!  No  escaping. 
No  delaying  even.  I  am  glad  I  am  no 
woman.  The  same  cycle  over  and  over 
— a  week  of  cooing,  then  a  day  of  quiet 
and,  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  egg, 
followed  by  a  day  of  weariness,  followed 
by  a  day  of  calm  and,  in  the  evening 
of  that  day,  another  egg.  And  if  I  take 
the  eggs  away,  the  pairs  only  come 
quicker.  The  eternal  mother  is  stub- 
born. And  shrewd.  The  more  eggs, 
the  more  chance  of  a  baby.  So  let  there 
be  eggs,  eggs,  eggs.  Poor  Hato,  she  is 
haggard.     She    likes    this    business    no 


more  than  I.  And  when  I  think  of  her 
illusions — when  I  think  back  to  the  days 
of  her  coming  of  age,  I  am  sad. 

April  12th.  I  did  not  want  a  husband 
for  her,  but  health  first.  He  is  hand- 
some, had  a  wife  before,  but  she  died, 
and  after  her  death,  though  there  were 
women  aplenty,  he  would  have  none  of 
them — so  they  told  me  at  the  dovecote. 
One  glimpse  of  Hato,  he  melts.  All 
afternoon  he  has  stood  looking  at  her. 
But  she,  so  curious  about  everything 
else,  has  not  looked  at  him  at  all.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  tension  has  been  con- 
siderable. When  I  get  her  home  she 
wants  to  go  right  to  bed. 

April  13th.  If  this  is  courtship,  we 
humans  are  crude.  He  is  squatting  at 
the  edge  of  the  chemical  bench.  She 
comes.  He  rises  as  a  gentleman  would. 
And  she,  as  a  lady  might,  starts  up  sur- 
prised, skips  to  the  window,  stands  on 
one  foot  on  the  tiny  block  that  supports 
the  shade.  There  is  such  a  block  for 
each  window,  and  when  again  I  look  he 
is  on  the  adjoining  block.  So  they  re- 
main most  of  the  day.  Yes,  we  are 
crude.  Neither  has  napped.  Neither 
has  glanced  at  the  other. 

April  17th.  But  something  is  wrong. 
He  is  discouraged.  He  has  not  been 
near  her.  I  speak  to  her.  Interference 
never  yet  did  any  good. 

April  18th.  He  takes  up  his  suit  in 
earnest,  courts  her  with  violence,  slaps 
her  with  his  wings,  bites  her  neck  when- 
ever she  tries  to  pick  a  seed.  Then — I 
do  not  know  what  happens — he  is  sud- 
denly as  pricked  as  by  an  insult,  has  not 
gone  near  her  since. 

April  20th.  I  am  downright  sorry 
for  him.  Were  she  to  listen,  this  room 
would  be  a  bright  and  habitable  place. 
As  it  is,  it  is  no  better  than  a  prison. 
He  stays  all  day  at  the  window,  looks 
first  where  the  winged  things  are  flying 
across  the  sky,  then  down  where  the 
winged  things  are  digging  into  the  wet 
earth. 

April  2Gth.  Abruptly,  within  her,  the 
old  mysterious  annunciation,  and  a  coo 
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breaks  the  quiet  room.  He  dashes 
toward  her — turns  dejectedly  away. 
He  goes  again  to  the  window.  She 
comes  to  me.  She  does  what  she  can  to 
intrigue  my  attention.  She  sits  on  my 
book,  my  head,  my  knee.  She  bows. 
She  dances.  And  it  is  clear  now  what  all 
this  means.  I  have  been  watching  him 
and,  therefore,  I  understand  her.  She 
behaves  toward  me  exactly  as  he  be- 
haves toward  her.  She  is  courting  me. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer.  She  is  mak- 
ing love  to  me.  It  is  an  odd  realization. 
I  have  got  so  deeply  into  this  little  life 
that  I  have  taken  from  it  something  that 
would  perhaps  have  gone  to  him.  She 
sinks  down  in  front  of  me.  She  wants 
me  to  scratch  her  back.  She  wants  all 
my  attention.  She  wants  to  give  me  all 
of  hers.  Poor  fellow.  To-morrow  I 
shall  take  him  from  where  he  came. 

Molting,  nothing  more  serious,  yet  I 
do  not  get  over  the  notion  she  may  be 
otherwise  unwell.  The  feathers  are 
bad — what  feathers  are  left.  The  top 
of  her  head  is  almost  bald.  She  is  not 
the  beautiful  bird  she  was,  and  she 
feels  it.  She  is  disheartened.  She  has 
dreams,  starts  from  them,  as  a  dog  does, 
and  makes  peculiar  noises.  And  why 
should  she  not  be  disheartened.^  If  it 
were  1  it  would  make  me  mad.  Eggs, 
eggs,  eggs,  no  peace  and  yet  no  babies 
either.  To-morrow  I  shall  write  to 
Washington.  They  must  give  me  a 
letter.  They  must  assure  me  she  will 
not  be  molested  at  the  port  next  week 
when  we  sail  for  Japan.  If  either  of  us 
is  in  need  of  this  vacation  it  is  she,  not  I. 

A  thousand  miles  to  the  south  of 
Tokyo — one  of  the  newer  houses,  open 
as  a  pavilion.  She  feels  as  I  feel,  that 
with  every  step  she  may  be  touching 
something  sacred.  Only  gradually  does 
she  venture  across  the  polished  teak  and 
onto  the  balustrade  and  off  to  the 
neighboring  roof.  The  sun  is  fierce. 
Soon  her  bill  is  standing  wide.  I^ut  she 
does  not  come  in.  No,  I  must  climb  the 
balustrade     and     bring    her    in.     And 


hardly  do  I  do  so,  she  is  out  again. 
Each  time  too  I  find  her  at  the  same 
spot — gazing  toward  the  temple.  I 
once  knew  a  cow  that  went  every  day  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  there  was 
no  grass,  stood  for  hours,  and  only  be- 
cause she  was  lonesome  for  the  great 
plains  from  which  originally  she  came. 

It  is  the  eggs.  I  can  no  longer  be  in 
any  doubt  of  it.  She  was  brisk  on  the 
ship.  Since  she  is  here  she  is  just  as 
she  was  before  she  left  the  other  shore. 

Therefore,  this  morning  I  go  in  search 
of  two  fertile  eggs.  Not  so  easy  as  it 
would  seem.  Pigeons  on  every  roof, 
yet  not  a  house  with  pigeons  of  its  own. 
I  wander  at  last  as  far  as  Kagoshima. 
There  is  a  fancier  there.  But  the  gentle- 
man only  shakes  his  head — he  will  not 
sell  eggs!  I  begin  to  talk  to  him  about 
Hato.  He  only  continues  to  shake  his 
head.  Nevertheless,  he  is  listening. 
"Poor  bird,"  he  breaks  in.  "She  is 
sad.?  She  will  not  dance.'*  She  will  not 
bow?  Ah,  I  know.  I  know."  And  off 
he  shuffles,  gets  me  two  eggs,  but  when  I 
would  pay  him,  turns  from  me  angrily 
and  disappears. 

The  two  I  put  in  place  of  her  own. 
She  kisses  my  hand  with  a  sudden 
energy.  I  wonder  if  she  could  know 
there  are  babies  inside.?  I  should  have 
done  this  thing  long  ago. 

To-day  is  Monday.  It  was  Wednes- 
day I  brought  the  eggs.  She  pecks  at 
them,  sits  on  them,  tucks  them  under, 
gets  them  perfectly  placed — then  leaves 
them,  as  if  she  were  playing  with  them. 
Yet  somehow  it  is  not  like  play  either. 
Each  time  she  leaves  them  I  pity  them 
aloud.  Each  time  she  comes  back,  pities 
them,  too,  even  defends  them  against 
me— and  leaves  them.  She  is  a  strange 
little  being.  I  lay  the  hot  water  bottle 
next  them.  That  she  understands.  She 
kisses  my  hand  with  the  same  sudden 
fire  she  has  kissed  it  all  these  last  days. 
Sometimes  I  think  she  is  very,  very 
happy.  Sometimes  I  think  she  is  sad. 
Now  she  is  oil  once  more  to  watch  the 
pigeons  of  the  temple  as  they  fly  above 
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the    temple    roof.     She 
evening  after  evening. 


watches    them 


Another  twilight.  The  insects  are 
beginning  to  sing.  I  look  up — she  is 
gone.  She  is  not  on  the  balustrade. 
She  is  not  on  the  roof.  She  is  not  in  the 
garden.  I  rush  to  the  temple.  She  is 
nowhere.  Nowhere.  I  have  searched 
and  searched.  I  have  called  her  name 
up  and  down  the  narrow  street.  The 
people  all  have  been  so  kind  to  me. 
All  have  joined  in  the  search.  But  now 
it  is  night.  Now  no  one  searches  any 
more.  She  will  not  return.  I  know. 
I  shall  never  see  her  again. 

Six  weeks  since  she  went.  To-mor- 
row with  the  dawn  I  sail.  Six  weeks — 
I  had  thought  myself  quite  used  to  it. 
I  had  thought  I  had  lost  animals  enough 
to  know  the  way. 

An  hour  ago  the  dog  discovered  the 
basket,  broke  the  two  eggs.  I  had  left 
the  two  in  the  basket.  I  examined 
them.  They  were  the  right  kind.  I 
knew  the  gentleman  in  Kagoshima  was 


an  honest  gentleman.  A  baby  in  each. 
Think,  a  baby  in  each.  She  had  waited 
too  long  for  those  babies.  She  had 
waited  so  patiently;  she  had  got  dis- 
couraged so  slowly;  and  now  a  baby  in 
each.  Life  is  sad.  But  to-morrow  on 
the  free  sea  I  shall  think  more  sensibly 
again.  And  yet — a  piece  of  me  stays 
here,  in  this  sweet  strange  place,  a  very 
real,  a  very  decent,  a  very  gentle  piece 
of  me. 

The  pigeons  of  the  temple  are  flying 
again  above  the  temple  roof.  I  have 
watched  them  every  evening.  They 
start  always  in  the  same  way — one,  and 
one,  then  suddenly  all  the  rest.  And 
this  is  not  the  flight  of  noon.  No,  these 
birds  take  the  moods  of  day  as  we  take 
them.  They  fly  now  in  great  calm 
elipses.  And  presently  they  will  settle 
— one,  and  one,  till  only  one  is  left,  a 
tiny  one,  but  alas,  not  a  red  one,  a  gray 
one.  Every  evening  it  is  the  same. 
That  tiny  one  hates  to  leave  the  sky. 

Oh,  if  I  had  only  kept  her  locked  in 
her  cage!  But  to-morrow  on  the  free 
sea  I  shall  think  more  sensibly  again. 
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TOURIST  THIRD 

BY  ^L\RY  HEATOX  VORSE 


INSTEAD  of  allowing  us  to  find  our 
rooms  as  travelers  may  in  first  and 
second  cabin,  we  who  were  return- 
ing home  ** tourist"  were  shot  down  into 
the  entrails  of  the  vessel  and  stood  in 
line,  an  endless  caterpillar  creeping  its 
restless  way  in  semi-darkness  of!  to  some 
unknown  goal.  Emerging  into  the  light 
of  the  saloon,  it  twisted  on.  making  small 
jerky  moves,  many-footed,  discontented. 
I  looked  up  and  down  the  line  and  I 
was  conscious  that  I  was  being  borne 
along  on  a  stream  of  youth,  the  home- 
ward-bound tide  of  students.  A  pent-up 
atmosphere  of  excitement  filled  the 
saloon  as  if  this  young  crowd,  now  so 
docile,  would  at  any  moment  break 
restraints.  I  had  the  amazed,  heart- 
quickening  emotion  of  having  stumbled 
on  something  unexpected,  new,  and  ex- 
traoFviinarily  vivid.  Then  the  human 
caterpillar  swerved  and  left  stranded 
beside  a  pillar  a  woman  whom  I  recog- 
nized as  a  Lady.  She  was  a  woman  of 
my  own  generation,  the  flower  of  it.  fin- 
ished, exquisite.  Her  sweet  profile,  the 
lift  of  her  beautifully  groomed  head,  had 
the  final  perfection  of  a  lovely  subdued 
gaiety.  She  stood  a  moment  against  the 
background  of  crowding  youngsters  and 
then  slipped  out  of  sight. 

The  children  crowding  l>efore  me, 
after  me,  shuffled,  coughed,  called  greet- 
ings, sang.  The  queue  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  was  an  unnecessiiry  rem- 
nant of  steerage  days.  We  were  being 
henied  and  numl^ereil  hke  our  immigrant 
predecessors,  too  bewildered  to  follow 
directions  or  to  locate  .<;taterooms.  The 
queue  ended  at  last  at  a  table  where  a 
huge  official  sat  taking  steamer  tickets. 


His  blue  eyes  had  seen  ever^-thing.  He 
was  a  handsome  man  who  looked  Hke  a 
cross  between  a  bouncer  and  a  police 
sergeant — a  fit  presiding  genius  for 
tourist  travel. 

I  found  our  stateroom.  It  was 
white-walled,  narrow-berthed,  concrete- 
floored.  It  smelled  of  fresh  paint.  The 
l>erths,  of  which  there  were  four,  were 
curtained  with  neat,  faded  chintz.  It 
was  all  clean,  honest,  and  good.  The 
last  vessel  on  which  I  had  sailed  had 
been  a  monstrosity,  a  cross  between  a 
cabaret  and  a  casino,  which  tried  at 
every  turn  to  disguise  the  fact  that  one 
was  at  sea. 

The  honorable  plainness  was  a  pleas- 
ant thing,  I  considered.  !My  reflections 
were  interrupted  by  a  girl  swinging  down 
the  corridor  and  peering  into  our  cabin. 
Her  dark  hair  was  brushed  smooth  and 
shiny  over  a  beautifully  shaped  head, 
her  eyes  were  a  pellucid  brown,  her 
straight  nose  a  trifle  brief,  and  her  full 
sweet  lips  were  painted  an  arrogant 
chevT}'. 

"Guess  Em  on  the  other  side,"  she 
remarked.  She  turned  to  the  corridor, 
flung  out  an  arresting  hand. 

•'Oh,  Roddy!"  she  called.     "RoddyT' 

A  big,  dark  boy  came  toward  her,  a 
pucker  between  his  eyebrows  like  that  of 
a  worried  hound.  His  head  was  thrust 
forward  and  he  was  holding  himself  with 
a  rigidity  that  slipped  into  a  swaging 
motion. 

"Say I"  he  said,  "I'm  sober!  You're 
not  here  I  You  sailed  yesterday  on  the 
Majestic.'* 

Her  eyes,  glittering  like  jewels,  met 
mine  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.  There 
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was  triiunph  in  them.  She  got  the  most 
out  of  the  dramatic  effect  by  the  quiet 
with  which  she  announced,  "  >yd  Barry 
sailed  yesterday  on  the  Majestic!  We 
swapped  tickets  1'' 

The  boy  stood  there,  a  comic  strip 
picture  of  surprise.  *'  Swapped  tickets? " 
he  faltered. 

"When  you  were  too  sick  to  come  to 
my  good-by  party  I  got  worried.  I 
thought  of  poor  sick  Roddy  all  alone  on 
the  big  wide  ocean.  I  swapped  with 
Syd — "  She  spoke  with  light  mockery 
but  there  was  defiance  behind  it,  a  hint 
of  challenge  which  she  wore  gallantly  as 
a  plume.  There  was  a  pause  as  the  two 
measured  each  other.  Then  magnifi- 
cently he  met  the  situation. 

''Swell I"  he  said.  "Gosh!"  and  he 
picked  her  up  and  kissed  her. 

WTien  he  had  gone  the  girl,  whose 
name  was  Joyce,  dropped  on  a  suitcase 
as  though  her  knees  had  hinges  which  had 
suddenly  opened.  She  made  a  gesture 
as  of  one  mopping  sweat  from  her  brow. 

"Gee I"  she  murmured.  Her  eyes 
sought  mine.  "  The  Hoimd  of  Heaven,'"'* 
she  confided,  "has  nothing  on  me  I  I  tell 
you,  these  relentless  feet  have  tracked 
that  boy  down  corridors  of  time  .  .  ." 
She  let  her  voice  trail  off  and  con- 
templated the  points  of  her  Deauville 
shppers. 

With  a  heightened  feeling  of  adven- 
ture I  went  through  the  corridors  into 
the  white  saloon  for  lunch.  The  tables 
were  already  fiUed  by  boys  and  girls. 
Xothing  else.  Scarcely  a  person  over 
twenty-two.  Lunch  was  late,  and  the 
hungi'y  company  was  singing  and  shout- 
ing and  stampmg.  It  was  as  though  aU 
the  coUeges  of  America  had  been  stirred 
together,  the  faculty  gone,  and  the  Dean 
away. 

The  tables  were  covered  with  clean 
oilcloth.  The  radiant  boimcer,  who 
was  at  least  six  feet  six,  strolled  up  and 
down  distributing  smiles  and  greetings. 
The  white-coated  stewards  filed  in. 
bearing  soup  in  hea^w  china  plates,  fol- 
lowed by  meat  and  boiled  potatoes.  The 
food  that  first  dav  was  as  it  continued  to 


be  the  journey  over:  plain,  substantial, 
utterly  uninteresting,  but  eatable. 

There  was  a  prolonged  rapping  for 
silence.  An  older  woman  and  a  charm- 
ing, fresh-faced  youth  addressed  the 
company.     Introductions. 

^'Your  hostess." 

*' Your  leader." 

Each  presented  the  other.  Announce- 
ments were  made.  They  went  on  to  the 
next  saloon,  leaving  behind  them  an 
uncomfortable  silence  and  an  odor  as  of 
Chautauqua  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A  loud 
hum  of  talk  and  young  laughter  arose 
and  obliterated  their  passage. 

After  lunch  I  walked  through  long 
corridors  which  led  to  the  deck.  The 
vessel  was  whittled  down  to  its  bare 
bones.  The  heavy  vibration  of  the  pro- 
peller shuddered  through  it.  The  con- 
crete floors  shook  beneath  my  feet. 
From  the  corridor  I  emerged  into  a  well- 
lighted  open  space  where  in  steerage 
days  the  multi-colored  baggage  and  bed- 
ding of  immigrants  had  been  piled  high. 
Here  in  heavy  weather  shawled  women 
had  sat  waiting  for  release  to  the  decks. 
Now  in  the  iron  corridors,  girls  were 
laughmg,  groups  of  boys  elbowed  their 
way. 

Out  in  the  clear  simlight  a  stream  of 
girls  and  young  men  flowed  over  the 
deck,  spreading  out  in  pools,  laughing 
and  calling  and  chatting.  Girls  walking 
by  twos,  boys  walking  by  twos,  eyes 
meeting  and  crossing.  From  the  dark 
oblong  of  the  door  the  bright  river  of 
youth  poured  unceasingly.  Sleek  heads, 
close-cropped  hair,  flower  faces,  straight 
necks,  girls  with  wisps  of  dresses  blowing 
about  their  knees.  Their  straight  lovely 
legs  in  stockmgs  of  sunburnt  color.  The 
younger  generation  was  concentrated 
within  the  iron  walls  of  a  great  ship. 
Youth  filled  its  arteries.  Youth  in  a 
glittering  tide  spreading  over  its  decks, 
mounting  from  this  deck  level  to  decks 
above, 

The  boys — this  was  a  different  story. 
They  were  as  I  remembered  them.  So, 
and  not  otherwise,  had  they  shambled 
across  the  campus  of  my  youth.     They 
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were  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
those  shining  children  of  Diana  cease- 
lessly pouring  out  of  the  dark  steerage 
doorway,  freer  physically  than  any 
women  since  the  days  of  Greece. 

Joyce  was  not  a  special  sort  of  girl,  she 
was  a  part  of  this  new  thing.  And  this 
boat,  this  preposterous  boat  of  young 
people — every  vessel  now  returning  from 
Europe  carried  such  a  load.  I  felt  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  my  amazing  dis- 
cover\'.  I  looked  aroimd  for  my  con- 
temporaries. 

But  older  people  were  as  infrequent  as 
raisins  in  a  bread  pudding.  A  nervous, 
professorial-looking  man,  gray-mus- 
tached,  gray-clad,  paced  the  deck  perpet- 
ually. A  handsome  white-haired  woman 
was  extended  in  a  deck  chair.  She 
was  flanked  by  a  handsome  son  and 
a  good-looking  daughter.  Her  everv 
gesture  declared  her  inalienable  right  to 
privacy.  She  would  make  no  acquaint- 
ances on  a  tourist  boat.  Two  down- 
trodden, middle-aged  women,  teachers 
probably,  made  common  cause. 

The  stream  of  absorbed  youth  slid 
past  me,  leaving  me  isolated  from  life. 
It  wiis  as  though  the  campuses  had 
floweil  together  and  inundated  the 
earth,  leaving  the  older  people  to  climb 
trees.  I  felt  a  violent  need  for  the  com- 
panionship of  my  contemporaries. 

Suddenly  a  voice  behind  me  said, 
"  I'm  Ethel  Ray.  Didn't  we  work  in  the 
New  York  suffrage  campaign  together.^" 
and  I  recognized  the  charming  creature 
that  I  had  seen  in  the  queue.  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude.  "Mar- 
garet Wren,"  she  continued,  "is  also 
on  board.  There  will  be  three  of  us. 
There  she  is  now." 

And  there  opjxjsite  us  sat  my  old 
friend.  She  Wiis  bareheaded  and  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  her  children.  Her 
face,  the  intense  black  of  her  hair,  the 
very  colors  which  she  wore,  marked  her 
off  as  a  personage.  I  had  last  seen  her 
heading  a  suffrage  procession,  seated  on 
a  white  horse.  Then  she  had  been  beau- 
tifid  in  an  authentic  fiishion  that  is  in- 
dependent of  fashion  or  country'.     She 


rose  now  on  the  trail  of  her  youngest 
child.  She  peered  forward  eagerly  in  a 
rather  nearsighted  way,  her  lovely  bell- 
hke  voice  toned  out  as  from  a  platform: 

"Arthur!  Arthur  I  James,  have  you 
seen  Arthur?"  And  Arthur  having 
been  recovered,  she  walked  by  us  holding 
the  child  by  the  hand. 

Presently  the  three  of  us  were  sitting 
together,  each  to  the  other  a  familiar 
landmark  in  an  unfamiliar  youthful 
world.  It  streamed  past  us,  bright, 
vaUant,  unnoticing,  as  we  talked  of  the 
old  days  when  we  had  fought  for  suffrage, 
when  each  of  us  had  had  a  cause;  when 
Margaret  Wren  had  hunger-struck  and 
baited  prime  ministers,  and  lovely 
Ethel  Ray  had  gone  to  jail  for  picketing. 
We  paused  at  last,  and  Margaret  Wren, 
who  in  the  years  had  grown  hea\'y,  her 
youthful  impressiveness  turned  into 
majesty,  said,  "If  we  had  been  in  a 
crowd  of  college  girls  ten  years  ago  everj'- 
one  would  have  known  who  we  were." 

It  was  true.  All  of  us  represented  the 
things  the  girls  of  ten  years  ago  wanted 
to  know  about.  Margaret  Wren  would 
have  been  a  lodestone  to  all  aspiring 
youth. 

Yes,  ten  years  ago.  Now  we  sat  upon 
the  deck  unnoticed  and  unknown,  anony- 
mous. Nor  was  there  anyone  in  this 
bright  and  flashing  company  wh6se  eyes 
would  light  at  mention  of  the  old  cru- 
saders. These  beautiful  children  didn't 
know  we  existed.  Still  less  did  they  care 
for  the  things  which  to  us  had  seemed 
so  importiint.  Youth  had  ebbed  away, 
leaving  the  leaders  of  so  few  years  ago  in 
an  arid  desert  of  oblivion. 

We  watched  the  passing  young  people. 

"Oh,"  said  Margaret  Wren,  "they 
terrify  me  I  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
them.  Quite  petrifying.  They're  not 
interested  in  any  of  the  things  we  were 
interested  in." 

\Miat  could  Margaret  Wren,  the  leader 
of  yesterday,  say  to  to-day's  youth?  The 
old  fights  were  won  or  lost  and  all  of 
them  forgotten.  You  could  not  make 
hearts  beat  with  talk  of  Man-made 
Laws  to  children  who  made  their  own. 
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The  causes  were  all  gone,  the  jails  were 
closed.  The  issues  for  which  we  had 
fought  belonged  to  an  epoch  as  dark  and 
distant  as  Ptolemy's. 

"Thank  heaven,"  Ethel  Ray  said, 
"they're  not  my  responsibility.  I  don't 
have  to  pretend  that  I  like  either  their 
necking  or  their  naive  drunkenness." 

"What  are  they  after .^  Where  are 
they  going?"  asked  Margaret  Wren. 

"They  don't  know  and  no  one  else 
does,"  Ethel  Ray  answered.  "And 
they  don't  care,''  And  that  was  true 
enough. 

We  were  like  three  fates,  it  seemed  to 
me,  as  we  sat  there.  Dullness,  Domes- 
ticity, and  Duty:  a  grudging  Domes- 
ticity that  looked  back  with  homesick- 
ness to  the  lecture  platform,  an  arid 
Duty — and  a  sterile  Dullness. 

II 

Next  day  the  air  was  full  of  an  echo  of 
saxophones  and  banjos.  Jazz  blared  out 
of  the  saloon,  boys  banged  pianos  and 
practiced.  Boys  practiced  on  the  decks. 
The  new  civilization  had  brought  its  own 
music  along.  These  boys  traveled  free, 
back  and  forth  across  the  ocean.  Trav- 
eling youth  danced  to  its  own  music. 
Now  it  was  playing  for  the  evening  dance 
on  the  deck. 

The  great  vessel  rose  slowly,  with  a 
lumbering  easy  motion  like  leviathan's. 
The  flat  sea  stretched  out  to  lose  itself  in 
invisible  horizons.  England's  last  light 
was  dropping  astern,  a  yellow  star. 
Everywhere  were  youths  and  maidens 
sitting  on  rugs,  leaning  against  deck 
houses,  in  chairs,  in  lifeboats.  They 
were  all  making  love  quite  publicly  and 
with  indifference  to  any  observer.  I  was, 
for  the  first  time,  witnessing  "necking" 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a 
quaint  and  curious  and  probably  ephem- 
eral custom. 

The  girl  named  Joyce  was  strolling  up 
and  down  deck  beside  a  raving  beauty. 
She  passed  and  re-passed  Roddy,  on 
whose  arm  hung  a  girl  with  slanting 
eyes  and  a  greedy  upper  lip,  a  cigarette 


tucked  at  a  defiant  angle  at  the  corner  of 
her  mouth.  As  she  passed  Joyce  she 
would  look  up  into  Roddy's  face.  Joyce 
dropped  down  in  a  chair  beside  me. 
Roddy  went  by,  the  girl  still  on  his  arm 
dancing  with  little  steps  and  puffing  her 
cigarette. 

"I  hate  that  girl,""  said  Joyce  quietly. 
"  Sometimes  I  think  I  was  a  nut  to  come 
on  the  boat  with  Roddy.  I  ask  myself, 
*  Where  do  I  go  from  here?' " 

"Where  do  you  want  to  go?"  I  asked. 

With  a  quiet  that  held  the  heart 
of  intensity  she  replied,  "Straight  to 
City  Hall."  She  took  a  deep  breath. 
"Gee,  it's  good  to  get  that  off  my  chest. 
I've  been  afraid  to  face  it.  Old  stuff. 
Maidenly  was  what  I  was  being.  The 
nineties.     Can  you  tie  that  ? " 

She  waited  as  though  for  me  to  reply, 
so  I  said,  "Have  you  known  him  long?" 

"We  met  this  summer  and  he  gave  me 
a  rush — he  had  asked  me  to  marry  him 
so  often,  I  didn't  give  it  a  thought  until 
I  saw  another  jane  with  him — and  such 
a  one !  And  Roddy  with  his  nose  pointed 
to  the  altar.  Then  a  few  days  ago  he 
started  on  a  binge  with  the  drink- 
digger."  She  nodded  in  the  direction 
of  the  offending  Roddy. 

"Drink-digger?"  I  echoed  with  em- 
barrassed ignorance. 

"Oh,  one  of  those  girls  who  hang 
around  bars  waiting  all  day  for  fellows 
to  buy  them  drinks,"  she  explained 
tolerantly.  "Then  when  I  found  Lushy 
Louisa  was  going  to  sail  on  the  same 
boat  I  hit  the  ceiling."  She  stopped 
and  looked  into  the  faintly  luminous 
water.  A  young  man  with  crisp  red  curls 
approached  us.  He  inquired  politely 
in  the  tone  of  one  asking  for  a  dance: 

"Will  you  come  up  with  me  to  one 
of  the  lifeboats  to-night?" 

To  which  Joyce  replied  with  equal 
politeness,  "Thanks,  no.  I'm  not  neck- 
ing to-night." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  answered 
generously.     They  went  away  together. 

There  followed  two  days  of  a  slow, 
lazy  lurch,  heave,  lift,  broken  by  shat- 
tering vibration  when  for  a  moment  the 
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propeller  beat  the  air.  A  dark  iron  sbi' 
was  clamp>ed  do\%ii  over  a  sea  of  sulk^% 
sliding,  wliite-crowned  waves.  The  chap- 
erons were  all  in  their  cabins  or  tucked 
in  deck  chairs.  Some  strenuous  young 
people  still  played  deck  tennis.  A  team 
of  shuffle-board  players  shd  discs  down 
the  uncertain  deck. 

By  now  the  ship's  company  had 
paired  off  two  by  two,  male  and  female 
as  He  had  created  them.  They  sat 
wrapped  around  by  the  same  rug  on  the 
deck,  in  chairs,  or  huddled  together  in 
boats.  Roddy  and  Joyce  were  laid  out 
in  chairs  beside  mine,  the  deadly  in- 
difference of  seasickness  upon  them. 
The  little  girl  called  Lou,  a  beret  on  her 
head,  came  up  vriXh.  pert  soHcitations. 

"Snap  out  of  it,  Roddy,''  she  ad^'ised. 
'"Come  and  iv}'  a  brisk  walk  and  some 
champagne.**  Roddy  struggled  loose 
from  steamer  rugs,  waving  apologeti- 
cally to  Joyce. 

"Can  you  tie  that?*'  she  murmured. 
"I  track  down  Roddy  to  lose  him  in 
round  two — when  you  lose  your  jc/ie  de 
vivre  you  sure  lose  your  beau."  She 
closed  her  eyes. 

in 

The  bad  weather  was  over.  The  sun 
came  out.  The  spacious  sea  stretched 
blue  to  the  horizon.  Sea  birds  and 
shore-bound  vessels  were  left  behind. 
Only  unbroken  blue  immensities  sur- 
rounded the  great  vessel,  which  now 
was  steady  as  dry  land.  Witliin  its 
iron  boundaries  the  tourist  class  began 
to  seethe  and  boil.  There  was  a  sense 
of  hving  in  the  midst  of  the  innumerable 
love  stories  and  intrigues  of  a  society 
composed  exclusively  of  the  verj'  young. 

I  became  acquainted  with  my  con- 
temporaries. They  were  all.  with  var\'- 
ing  degrees  of  apprehension,  witnessing 
the  baffling  spectacle  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  future.  Chaperons  chanted 
with  stiff  jaws,  "I'm  all  for  the 
younger  generation,"  while  they  looked 
on  fearfully.  Mothers  told  atrocity 
stories  of  their  daughters*  beha^^or 
while  in  France. 


I  unearthed  a  small  cell  of  old- 
fashioned  girls  who  wore  gToiind-gripp)er 
shoes  and  what  are  known  as  sensible 
clothes,  with  no  make-up.  They  seemed 
to  spend  their  time  disapproving  of  the 
rest  of  the  ship,  but  they,  like  the  others, 
were  without  a  philosophy  concerning 
youth  or  illuminating  comment.  A  mus- 
cular Christian,  with  bulging  calves,  a 
field  secretary-  of  the  church,  charged 
up  to  me  to  demand  angrily: 

"Am  I  to  think  these  painted,  drinking 
girls  are  representative  of  the  American 
womanhood  in  our  colleges?'' 

If  I  couldn't  find  out  what  our  genera- 
tion thought  of  them.  I  learned  through 
Joyce  what  their  generation  thought 
about  us.  We  had  become  good  friends 
as  Roddy  had  divided  himself  between 
Lou  and  Joyce.  I  saw  she  was  unhappy, 
but  she  was  plucks-.  I  sat  late  on  deck 
one  night,  and  Joyce  threw  herself  down 
on  the  chair  beside  me.  She  sat  staring 
ahead  of  her. 

"I  can't  find  Roddy."  she  declared. 
"I  simply  can*t  find  him  am'where. 
I  get  the  heebie-jeebies  when  I  don't 
know  where  he  is.  I  keep  thinking  he's 
got  stewed  and  fallen  overboard.  Can 
you  tie  that?"  And  then  to  my  horror 
she  began  to  cry.  Not  the  easy  tears 
of  a  girl  who  finds  rehef  ia  weeping, 
but  the  racking  shamed  sobs  of  youth. 
"I  won't  go  home!*'  broke  from  her. 
"I  won*t  go  home  and  be  jawed  over  any 
more  I  It's  awful — awful — ^to  have  some- 
body that  you  don't  resp>ect — like  your 
mother — tell  you  what  to  do — and  where 
to  get  off!" 

"That  you  don't  respect?*'  I  asked. 
"\Miy  not?" 

*'\Miat  is  there — about  most  middle- 
aged  women — to  re5p)ect  ? "  sobbed  Joyce. 
I  was  silent.  What  was  there?  **  When 
my  mother  tells  me — what  she — didn*t 
do  when  she  was  young — I  want  to  say 
'\Miat  of  it?     You*re  not  so  hot.'" 

She  dried  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me 
as  though  I  could  give  some  illuminating 
account  of  the  older  generation.  I  found 
nothing  to  say.  After  all,  telhng  a  girl 
what  not  to  do  was  no  program. 
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"I  won't  go  home,"  Joyce  said  slowly. 
"That's  why  I've  got  to  have  Roddy. 
The  old  folks  cherish  an  old  superstition 
that  when  we  marry  we  settle.  They 
draw  a  long  breath  when  they  see  a 
marriage  license.  One  crazy  kid  in  a 
great  city  is  all  wrong,  but  two  crazy 
kids  plus  a  marriage  license  are  all 
right.  I  don't  know  how  they  get  that 
way,  but  they  do.  I'm  going  to  find 
Roddy."  She  paused.  I  got  up  to  go. 
"I'm  going  to  find  Roddy,"  said  Joyce, 
"if  it  takes  all  night."  Apparently  it 
did. 

Next  morning  I  heard  a  gay  greeting 
in  the  opposite  cabin: 

"Well,  well,  where  were  you  last 
night,  little  stranger.^ " 

As  I  sat  in  my  deck  chair  Joyce  and 
Roddy,  arm  in  arm,  strolled  slowly  past. 
Joyce  left  Roddy  for  a  moment.  She 
leaned  over  me. 

"I've  got  him  nailed  to  the  mast," 
she  confided. 

IV 

Every  ocean  voyage  has  its  own  per- 
sonahty.  From  its  component  isolated 
individuals  a  definite  entity  is  formed. 
This  voyage  was  made  of  young  laughter, 
boys  with  bottles  swaying  in  doorways, 
tramp  of  feet  at  all  hours.  Young 
urgent  voices,  whisperings,  voices  calling 
in  corridors,  laughter.  It  became  a  huge 
party,  a  party  of  hundreds,  a  party 
lasting  for  days  and  days. 

The  chaperons  were  worried.  There 
were  conferences  in  corners  between  the 
hostess  and  the  leaders  of  various  groups 
of  girls.  The  older  generation  had 
arisen  from  seasickness  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  This  clear  music  of  youth 
was  to  stop.  The  young  people  fear- 
lessly making  love  were  to  cease. 

"What's  happened.^"  I  asked  Joyce. 

"The  old  folks  are  just  fighting  us," 
she  answered.  "They  always  do.  It's 
nothing.  Some  of  the  girls  have  been 
known  to  take  a  drink,  some  of  tbem 
have  stayed  on  deck  all  night,  that's  all. 
That  man  over  there  is  a  church  worker. 
He  stays  up  and  snoops.     He's  a  case 


for  Freud.  He  got  the  hostess  and  the 
chaperons  excited." 

I  glanced  at  the  field  secretary  pound- 
ing up  and  down  the  deck  indignantly. 
"I  think  they've  behaved  very  well," 
I  said. 

"  Sure,"  said  Joyce.  "  And  we  have  to 
settle  for  a  couple  of  girls  who  hang 
around  the  bar  and  the  girls  who  go  on 
deck  with  a  new  fellow  every  night. 
I  don't  believe  in  promiscuity,  do  you?" 

"No,"  I  answered  faintly. 

Groups  of  subdued  young  people 
talked  soberly  in  corners.  The  handful 
of  girls  who  spent  their  time  near  the 
bar  vanished.  "Do  not,"  age  said,  and 
youth  paused.  The  church,  the  college, 
the  elders  had  spoken,  not  loudly  but 
poisonously.  There  was  an  ominous 
calm. 


Was  that  the  only  message  that  age 
had  for  youth  .f^  Could  it  merely  cry, 
"Don't"  across  the  chasm  of  time,  I 
wondered.^  An  evil  spell  was  over  the 
vessel.  There  was  conflict  going  on. 
The  excitement  was  still  there,  but  now 
it  ran  underground,  dangerously.  There 
was  a  sense  of  strain  throughout  the 
whole  ship.  I  sat  on  the  deck  with 
Margaret  Wren,  watching  the  young 
people  who  had  begun  to  have  names 
and  faces  for  me. 

There  was  beautiful  Carol.  She  was 
going  to  teach.  There  was  Joyce. 
She  was  going  to  get  married.  And 
Lushy  Lou.  She  would  whirl  around  a 
while.  In  the  end  would  the  Fates 
get  them.f^  The  three  Fates  that  wait 
at  the  end  of  most  of  life's  roads — 
Dullness,  Duty,  and  Domesticity  .^^ 

At  any  rate  they  didn't  yet  bother 
about  the  Fates.  They  were  occupied 
in  defying  their  elders.  One  felt  earth- 
quake weather  in  the  air.  There  was 
in  process  one  of  those  long,  slow  up- 
heavals that  leaves  everything  at  dif- 
ferent angles.  They  did  not  give  wa}^ 
to  any  showy  lavalike  eruptions  of 
anger,  but  you  could  feel  them  banded 
together,    youth    integrated    to    assert 
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itself  over  a  generation  which  it  did  not 
respect. 

This  feehng  grew  and  grew.  Mutiny 
was  in  the  air.  I  expected  something 
spectacular  and  overt — a  demonstration 
— the  young  people  in  procession,  their 
band  leading  them,  their  thumbs  at 
their  noses.  Nothing  like  this  hap- 
pened. And  yet  authority  had  been 
thrown  out  on  its  head.  The  youngones 
stayed  up  later  and  later.  Swaying 
boys  and  girls  filled  the  companion 
doorways.  Whatever  hour  one  was  on 
deck,  the  lifeboats  were  full  of  mur- 
murous couples.  The  bludgeon  of  the 
chaperons,  '*  We'll  wTite  your  parents," 
was  useless.  It  was  as  if  someone  had 
said  to  someone  else,  "What  if  they  do.^ 
TOiat  then.^  They  can't  do  an\i:hing. 
Let  them  tell  our  parents  and  we'U  say, 
'WTiatof  it?'" 

It  was  hke  finding  out  that  bugaboos 
did  not  exist.  With  this  discovery 
contact  was  broken  between  the  older 
and  younger  generation.  They  were 
on  their  own  now.  They  told  about 
themselves  and  their  music  and  their 
dances. 

The  boat  churned  out  of  the  fog. 
The  sun  came  out  on  a  dangerous, 
sparkling  sea.  No  one  minded  its  lurch 
and  heave  any  more.  The  excitement 
of  landfall  was  in  the  air.  To-night  was 
the  night  of  the  costume  ball.  Early  in 
the  evening  Joyce  came  up  to  me. 

"Roddy's  escaped  again,"  she  said. 
"He's  had  a  few  drinks.  I  can't  help 
being  scared.  He*s  coocoo  when  he's 
tight."  Under  the  flour- white  face  and 
red  mouth  of  a  pierrot  make-up  her 
face  was  set. 

I  made  my  way  through  the  masquer- 
ade. Under  the  glare  of  a  spotlight  the 
fantastically  dressed  girls  and  boys  were 
dancing.  There  was  a  fluidity  in  their 
movements  that  was  enchanting.  I 
could  stand  there  endlessly  watching 
them  drifting,  flowing,  effortless.  Mas- 
queraders  were  scattered  over  the  decks. 
I  threaded  through  the  crowd.  Tiie 
blare  of  the  music,  the  excitement  of  the 
crowd  confused  me.     ^ly  mind  became 


disassociated — one  part  of  it  watching 
the  spectacle  and  the  other  part  trying 
to  interpret  its  meaning.  Then  sud- 
denly it  came  to  me  who  these  children 


were. 


I  thought,  ''We  wiUed  this.  All  of  us 
old  timers.  We  poor  old  petrified  coral 
insects,  it's  on  our  rigid  submerged 
bodies  that  this  new  land  has  risen. 
They  are  our  descendants,  and  we  don't 
even  know  it.  They  don't  know  it. 
We're  part  of  everything  that  has  made 
them.  We  willed  freedom.  Well,  here 
it  is.     Look  at  them." 

\Miat  point  were  they  reaching  for 
with  their  mounting  excitement.^  \Miat 
was  going  to  happen  to-night.^  Some- 
thing had  to.  There  must  be  some 
explosion.  Defiance  had  arisen  wave- 
like and  overwhelming.  Something  had 
to  happen.  Pressure  was  too  high. 
Lightning  would  strike.  Something  was 
brewing  with  all  the  seethe  and  bubble. 
\Maat  I  expected  I  could  not  have  told. 
Something  beautiful  or  horrible.  Some- 
thing significant  should  have  flowered 
in  this  vessel  which  bore  triumphant 
youth  in  its  heart.  Then  as  in  a  dream 
I  heard  voices  as  if  in  answer  to  my 
question.     The  boy's  voice  urged: 

''Awy  kid,  come  on,  kid!** 

The  girl's  voice  mumbled  something 
inaudible,  soft. 

"Awy  come  on,  kid!**  Soft  mutterings. 
"Aw,  kid,  be  a  swell  kid.  Come  on, 
kid!"  repeated  the  boy's  voice,  per- 
sistent. Again  a  soft  answering  mutter. 
I  walked  away,  "Aw,  kid,  aw,  kid,  come 
on,"  ringing  in  my  ears. 

Nothing  was  going  to  happen. 

The  excitement  had  gone  off  in  froth. 
It  had  expended  itself  in  masquerade 
and  dancing,  in  a  little  drinking  and  a 
little  love-making.  I  had  seen  some- 
thing terrifying  and  beautiful,  youth 
unrestrained,  frothing  up  to  some  in- 
credible climax  and  then  softly  dying 
down  to  the  tune  of  "Aw,  kid,  come  on, 
kid  I" 

I  walked  to  the  top  deck.  There 
were  murmurs,  little  squeals,  protests 
from  boats.     I  looked  over  the  rail  into 
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a  soft,  impenetrable  darkness,  putting  carried  in  their  hands  a  pretty  portentous 

together  all  the  things  I  had  seen  or  thing,   and  they  didn't  even  know  it. 

heard  until  they  should  form  a  pattern.  If  they  fought  for  no  causes,  marched 

I  thought  of  Joyce's  words,  "What  is  to  no  slogans,  it  was  because  they  didn't 

there  in  middle  age  to  respect — you're  need  to.     They  didn't  need  to  with  the 

not    so    hot."     That    meant    that    the  old  idols  smacked  in  the  face,  not  with 

parent  myth  was  dead.     Chucked  out.  ferocity  or  hate,  but  as  a  child  flicks 

Old  baggage.  at  something  with  a  whip — absently. 

"We  don't  marry  for  keeps  any  more.  I  stood  looking  about  me  for  one  of 

We  try  it  out."     Casual  dismissal  of  my  contemporaries  while  the  children 

parents.     Very  casual  marriages.     And  ran  past.     I  wanted  to  impart  my  news 

that  meant —    The  upper  part  of  my  to  someone. 

mind  and  the  lower  came  together  like  a         "  You  know  the  family^ s  dying?  " 
thunder  clap.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  boys 

That  meant  the  Death  of  the  Family,  and  girls  running  by  me  were  celebrat- 

These  beautiful  unthinking  children  ing  its  death. 


SWANS 

BY  LEONORA  SPEYER 

WITH  wings  held  close  and  slim  necks  bent. 
Pale  clouds  that  drift  in  summer  woods. 
Float  shimmering  and  indolent. 
The  alabaster  birds. 

Scarcely  they  move,  the  lovely  ones; 
They  lie  like  snow,  cool  flake  on  flake, 
Mild  breast  on  breast,  with  dimmer  swans 
Dim-mirrored  in  the  lake. 

They  glide  .  .  .  and  glides  that  white  caress. 
Shy  bird  to  bird,  with  never  a  sound; 
Thu^  leaned  Narcissus  toward  his  face. 
Leaned  lower  till  he  drowned. 

Leda  leaned  thu^,  subdued  and  spent. 
Beneath  those  vivid  vnngs  of  love; 
Along  the  lake,  proud,  indolent. 
The  vasts  birds  scarcely  move. 

Silence  is  wisdom;  then  how  wise 
Are  these  whose  song  is  but  their  knell. 
A  god  did  well  to  choose  this  guise; 
Truly  a  god  did  well. 
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FEVER 

BY  ALDOUS  HUXLEY 

THE  devils,  it  is  said,  carry  hell 
v.ith  them  wherever  they  go,  so 
that  even  in  paradise  they  are  in- 
fernally at  home.  It  is  the  same  with 
us:  we  can  never  escape  from  ourselves. 
Jones  may  long  to  be  Newton  or  Napo- 
leon: but  in  spite  of  his  desires,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  his  efforts,  he  remains  unal- 
terably Jones.  Nor  can  Smith  in  love 
identify  himself,  as  he  would  like  to  do, 
with  the  beloved  Miss  Brown;  nor  Rob- 
inson, rejected,  do  an\'thing  to  make  his 
personality  like  that  of  favored  Smith. 
Only  the  mentally  deranged  are  ever  per- 
manently somebody  else.  The  normal 
arc  doomeil  to  remain  themselves.  It  is 
only  when  they  are  ill  that  they  can  hope 
to  escai)e,  however  briefly  and  incom- 
pletely, from  their  own  familiar  souls. 

Recently  a  touch  of  influenza  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  studying  at  close  quar- 
ters the  {XTson  I  become  when  my  tem- 
perature rises  above  a  hundred  and  two. 
This  fever-person  is  forced  on  me,  not 
chosen.  He  is  not  the  kind  of  Ix^ing  I  ever 
wanted  to  become.  He  is  not  Shake- 
speare or  Faraday  or  Mozart.  He  is  not 
superior  to  my  normal-temperature  self; 
he  is  inferior.  But  he  has  at  least  the 
great  merit  of  being  different.  He  is 
not  I.     WTio  is  he,  then.^ 

Who  indeed.^  Ix?t  me  try  to  paint  his 
portrait.  He  is,  to  begin  with,  a  stoic. 
Not  theoretically — for  he  is  a  man  of 


few  or  no  theories — but  in  practice,  spon- 
taneously and  by  instinct.     He  is  one  of 
nature's   stoics,    born    not    made.     The 
things  of  this  world  which  are  ordinarily 
counted  as  goods  or  evils  are  matters  to 
him  of  total  indifference.     Is  he  rich  or 
poor?     He   does   not   care.     Free   or   a 
slave?     What  does  it  matter?     No  af- 
fections attach  him  to  the  ephemeral  and 
phenomenal.     No    hatreds    disturb    hisi 
serenity.     Those  who  were  loved  when 
the  temperature  of  the  body  he  inhabits 
was  four  degrees  lower  are  to  him  spec- 
tral strangers.     And  his  ci-devant  great- 
est enemy,  if  now  he  entered  the  sick- 
room, would  be  neither  more  nor  less. 
No  accident  has  power  to  disturb  him. 
He  can  regard   all   the   inclemencies  of 
fate    with    absolute    equanimity.     The 
news  of  his  ruin,  of  the  death  of  all  his 
one-time  friends  would  leave  him  cold — 
or  rather  hot;  for  his  stoicism  is  a  func- 
tion of  his  warmth.     Even  the  prospect 
of  his  own  death  fills  him  with  noalarmj 
or  distress.     With  every  rise  in  the  tem-, 
I^erature  of  his  blood,  life  becomes  less 
agreeable  and  death  proportionately  less 
terrifying.     The  person  who  makes  his 
apjK'arance  when  my  bcnly  is  at  a  hun-' 
dred  and  two  is  so  stoically  wretche<l! 
that  he  has  no  fear  of  the  event  which 
will  put  an  end  to  his  misery.     The  fact 
is  comforting.     For  though  I  may  feai 
death,  it  is  probably  the  other  man  wh' 
will  have  to  do  the  dying.     Timor  mor 
conturbat  me — but  not  him.     If  it  is  tlu^ 
fever-person  who  occupies  the  deathbed 
my  feelings  about   the   matter  are  ar 
irrelevance. 

It  is  only  when  the  death  is  a  cold 
not  a  hot  one,  that  the  ordinary'  man* 
emotions  about  dying  are  of  impor 
tance.  For  there  are  many  illnesse 
which  do  not  transmute  us  into  someon* 
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else,  but  on  the  contrary  reinforce  our 
individuality  and,  by  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  think  and  do  the  thou- 
sand irrelevant  and  distracting  things 
which  all  healthy  people  are  perpetually 
thinking  and  doing,  make  us  more  thor- 
oughly and  intensely  ourselves  than  we 
are  in  seasons  of  normality.  Such  ill- 
nesses do  not  detach  us  from  the  objects 
of  our  affection,  but  bring  us  closer  to 
them.  Instead  of  reducing  us  to  a  state 
of  stoical  carelessness,  they  strengthen 
those  bonds  of  sentiment,  habit,  and  as- 
sociation— that  natural  piety,  in  \Yords- 
worth's  phrase,  by  which  our  days  are 
bound  together.  When  this  happens, 
the  final  unbinding  of  the  days  must 
seem  particularly  cruel.  It  is  to  prepare 
for  such  ends  as  these  that  Montaigne 
advised  us  to  take  a  course  of  training  in 
the  art  of  dying.  Where  the  conclusion 
is  feverish,  such  training  is  wasted;  for  it 
is  not  the  trained  individual  who  dies, 
but  another,  the  temporary  usurper  of 
his  place.  Detached  from  everything 
and  everybody  J  with  no  habits  of  affec- 
tion to  be  broken  and  nothing  loved  to 
be  lost,  the  usurper  is,  spiritually,  more 
than  half  dead  when  he  begins  his  reign. 
Death  is  only  the  ultimate  stage  in  a 
psychological  process  which  the  first 
touch  of  fever  inaugurated. 

But  though  emotionally  detached,  the 
person  who  occupies  a  fevered  body  is  by 
no  means  unconscious.  His  mind  works 
— I  speak  at  any  rate  from  my  own  ex- 
perience— even  more  actively  than  it 
does  at  ordinary  times.  In  my  own  case 
this  activity  is  radically  different  from 
the  activity  of  the  unfevered  mind.  For 
with  my  blood  at  a  hundred  and  two 
instead  of  at  nmety-eight,  I  am  trans- 
formed, not  merely  from  an  ordinary 
human  being  into  a  monster  of  stoical 
ataraxia,  but  also  from  a  prosaic  thinker 
into  a  seer  of  images,  a  visionary,  a  Idnd 
of  potential  poet.  At  ordinary  times  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  in  terms  of 
inward  visions.  My  mind  works  more 
or  less  abstractly,  m  terms  of  words 
which  evoke  only  the  palest  images.  But 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  takes  my 


place  when  my  blood  is  too  hot  thinks 
exclusively  with  pictures.  Fever  miracu- 
lously opens  the  inward  eye,  and  I  find 
myself  living  in  the  midst  of  the  strangest 
phantasmagoria. 

Each  word  I  hear,  each  external  ob- 
ject I  catch  sight  of,  calls  up  an  image, 
often  apparently  quite  unrelated  to  the 
evoking  word  or  thing;  and  the  first  image 
calls  up  a  second,  the  second  a  third,  and 
so  on  indefinitely.  The  visions  have  a 
life  of  their  own  independent  of  my  con- 
scious will;  their  endless  succession  un- 
rolls itself  regardless  of  my  wishes.  I — 
whoever  '*I"  may  be — am  reduced  to 
the  role  of  mere  spectator.  I  stand  aside 
and  watch  the  performance  which  some- 
body else  has  staged  for  my  amusement. 
And  sometimes  I  am  duly  amused;  for 
the  show  is  brilliant  and  a  kind  of  plot, 
a  dramatic  interest,  rambles  mazily 
through  the  succession  of  images.  But 
at  other  times,  when  I  am  tired,  when  I 
long  for  peace  and  sleep,  the  spectacle  be- 
comes intolerable.  I  resent  its  intrusion 
on  my  privacy;  I  feel  as  I  should  feel  if  I 
were  compelled  by  law  to  have  the  radio 
and  television  perpetually  turned  on  in 
my  study.  For  the  visions  are  unes- 
capable.  I  camiot  avert  my  gaze  from 
them,  and  if  I  would  close  the  inward  eye 
against  them,  their  brightness  shines 
through  any  muffling  bandage  my  con- 
sciousness can  interpose.  They  are  not 
merely  as  clear  as  the  images  transmitted 
by  the  physical  eye  from  the  external 
world;  they  are  clearer,  brighter,  more 
luminously  distinct.  They  are  more  real 
than  ordinary  reality;  they  are  real  in 
that  excessive  and  preternatural  way 
in  which  a  work  of  art  i.-;  real. 

Compared  with  the  images  of  them 
evoked,  in  paint,  by  Velasquez,  shall  we 
say,  and  Piero  della  Francesca,  or,  on  the 
printed  page,  by  Dickens,  by  Dostoiev- 
sky, by  Flaubert,  the  flesh-and-blood 
people  of  daily  life  seem  phantasmal,  as 
trees  walking.  My  fever-images  have 
just  that  quality  of  super-reality  which 
belongs,  among  objects  m  the  external 
world,  only  to  works  of  art.  Not,  of 
course,  that  they  are  works  of  art,  except 
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subject ivoly  for  my  IVvcrcd  self.  If,  by 
inoails  of  some  miraculous  calligraphic 
short liauil,  I  could  coutrive  to  reuder 
theui  ^  isible  to  others  (iuchidini;-  among 
those  otliers  I  lie  self  1  am  when  my  tem- 
perature is  normal)  these  super-real  vi- 
sions Nvould  be  revealed,  1  know,  as 
things  of  an  entirely  sub-artistic  incoher- 
ence. The  French  .'^urrcali.sic.s'  in  their 
earlier  ])roductions  went  to  the  trouble 
of  demonstrating  the  dilference  between 
private  day-dreaming  and  public  art. 
Their  method  was  to  allow  their  minds 
(image-seeing  and  poetical  even  at  08.4, 
or  rather,  since  we  are  in  France,  at 
8t).S)  to  wauiler  uncontrolled  through 
the  mazes  of  associative  fancy.  The 
history  of  these  wanderings  they  then 
proceeded  to  record.  The  result  when- 
ever the  method  was  strictly  followed  was 
always  a  kind  of  rigmarole  incomprehen- 
sible and  without  beauty  for  anyone  ex- 
cept the  author.  Inevitably;  for  a  work 
of  art  must  be  made,  at  least  in  part, 
out  of  materials  accessible  to  all  men. 

Day-dreams  are  a^  private  and  per- 
soniU  to  the  day-dreamer  as  his  own 
body.  They  can  as  little  be  shared 
with  others,  they  are  as  little  suitable 
for  being  made  the  matter  of  a  direct 
sacramental  communion  with  others,  as 
his  kidneys  and  his  pancreas.  True,  a 
man's  day-dreiims,  no  less  than  his  body, 
can  be  used  as  material  for  a  work  of  art, 
but  only  on  condition  of  their  being  re- 
interpreted in  terms  of  emotions  and  in- 
tellectual ideivs  common  to  other  human 
beings.  Carlyle's  pancreas  and  kidneys 
gave  him  chronic  trouble.  If  he  had 
confined  himself  to  setting  down  an  ex- 
act record  of  his  symptoms  from  day  to 
day,  noboily  would  have  been  interested. 
But,  wiser  than  the  surrralhtcs,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  give  direct  expression  to 
the  entirely  private  history  of  his  vis- 
cera. Digesting  his  own  indigestions,  he 
re-interpreted  his  private  bodily  discom- 
fort in  terms  of  an  abstract  and  very 
public  "fire-eyed  despair"  (I  think  that 
was  the  phrase);  he  used  his  dysjx^psia 
as  the  raw  material  out  of  which  to  man- 
ufacture that  peculiar  kind  of  work  of 


art  called  a  philosophy.  A  day-dream 
must  be  treated  by  the  artist  in  the  same 
way  as  an  event  in  the  history  of  his 
body;  it  nuist  be  re-interpreted  and  its 
private  images  used  for  the  adornment 
of  some  public  emotional  or  intellectual 
theme.  The  surreal i.sics  of  the  straitest 
sect  refuse  to  do  this;  their  books,  in  con- 
sequence, are  psychological  curiosities 
rather  than  works  of  art.  They  are  col- 
lections of  raw  materials  for  literature; 
they  are  documents  exhibiting  the  state 
of  mind  of  a  poet  before  he  starts  to  turn 
his  private  dreaming  into  poetry. 

Fever  transforms  me  too  into  a  poten- 
tial lyrist.  With  the  influenza  upon  me 
I  can  form  some  notion  of  the  way  in 
which  Shelley  or  Rimbaud  normally 
thought.  I  begin  to  understand  how 
they  invented  those  metaphors  which  in- 
vest an  old  idea  with  an  entirely  new  and 
richer  significance.  I  know  where  they 
fetched  those  brilliant  images  with 
which  they  clothed  their  thoughts  and 
feelings.  They  had  the  feverish  gift  of 
seeing,  but  along  with  it  the  sober  power 
to  organize  what  they  saw  into  the  forms 
of  art,  to  convert  private  visions  into 
publicly  recognizable  beauty  and  uni- 
versally comprehensible  argimient.  Pos- 
sessing at  ordinary  times  a  little,  per- 
haps, of  their  capacity  to  organize,  I 
lack  the  gift  of  seeing.  And  the  fever 
that  brings  me  visions  robs  me  of  my  in- 
tellect. The  person  who  takes  my  place 
when  my  blood  is  overheated  possesses 
of  the  poet's  genius  only  that  part,  alas, 
which  is  allied  to  madness. 


GIFT  HORSES 

BY  EL1Z.VBETH  MYERS 

NOW,  ril  ask  you  one. 
Why  is  it,  with  Europ>e  and 
California     approximately     the 
same  distance  from  New  York,  when  we 
sail  for  Euroi>e  we  are  showered  with 
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gifts  and  greetings,  but  when  we  board 
the  train  for  the  West  Coast  we  don't 
drav/  so  much  as  a  telegram  of  good 
wishes?  Hiere  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  two  journeys,  and 
certainly  there  is  more  diversion  to  be 
found  on  board  a  ship,  equipped  with 
gymnasium,  library,  card-room,  deck 
space  for  games  and  floor  space  for 
dancing,  than  in  the  dust-sifting  trains 
where  entertainment  is  limited  to  watch- 
ing reels  of  scenery  unwind  at  the  eye- 
straining  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
observing  uninteresting  fellow-passen- 
gers, or  the  faint  chance  of  getting  in  an 
occasional  game  of  bridge. 

Going  abroad  to-day  gives  most  people 
no  more  of  a  kick  than  a  ride  on  a 
Staten  Island  ferry  does  to  a  commuter. 
It  is  just  a  natural  and  ordinary  thing 
to  do;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  very 
moment  it  is  known  that  you  are  plan- 
ning to  sail,  on  go  the  thinking-caps  of 
kind  friends  who  feel  the  necessity  of 
sending  something  to  the  steamer. 

I  know  a  woman  who  has  been  going 
abroad  every  year  for  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  every  year  she  goes 
through  the  same  little  ruse  of  pretending 
that  she  has  made  no  plans  for  the 
summer;  in  fact,  she  confides  to  you, 
she  is  thinking  of  doing  a  bit  of  traveling 
in  America.  Then  suddenly  she  an- 
nounces that  she  is  sailing  for  Europe 
the  next  day.  She  has  always  fondly 
hoped  that  thus  she  could  sneak  away 
without  the  cheers  and  the  material 
demonstrations.  But  she  knows  in  her 
heart  that  this  can  never  be;  not  while 
she  goes  abroad.  She  has  fooled  only 
herself,  for  her  friends  are  ready  and 
waiting.  When  she  boards  the  steamer 
her  stateroom  looks  like  the  night  before 
Christmas! 

I,  too,  can  speak  with  feeling.  Last 
year  I  went  to  Europe.  I  am  not  as 
fortunate  as  my  friend:  my  lucky  num- 
ber turns  up  about  once  every  four  or 
five  years.  But  I  received  forty -three 
remembrances:  three  steamer  baskets, 
seven  boxes  of  flowers,  one  case  of  liquid 
coffee,  one  pound  of  caviar,  one  case  of 


assorted  jellies,  six  boxes  of  candy,  ten 
books  of  new  fiction,  a  heavy  three- 
volumed  biography  of  a  scientist  I  had 
never  heard  of,  and  a  book  on  the  indus- 
trial situation  in  the  Far  East.  These 
latter  books  would  have  made  a  splendid 
display  in  my  library  at  home;  and  what 
fine  ingleside  reading  on  a  winter's 
night!  ]5ut  I  was  going  in  the  opposite 
direction.  There  were  rich  and  gooey 
cakes  from  a  smart  shop  on  the  Avenue, 
there  were  crackers  dry  and  unsweetened, 
there  were  coat-hangers  and  dress- 
covers  and  hold-alls,  and  handkerchief 
cases  and  a  chessboard  and  men.  The 
rest  consisted  of  telegrams,  bon-voyage 
cards,  and  letters.  And  all  this  because 
I,  like  thousands  of  others,  was  going  to 
Europe  for  my  summer  vacation. 

Two  years  ago  I  went  in  the  other 
direction — to  California.  I  went  by 
train.  I  told  my  friends  I  was  going. 
I  told  them  the  date.  Three  came  to 
see  me  off.  One  bought  me  a  late  edi- 
tion of  a  newspaper,  another  gave  me 
two  magazines,  and  the  third  loaned  me 
a  book  she  wanted  me  to  read  and  mail 
back  to  her.  She  wanted  my  opinion, 
she  said,  as  to  whether  I  thought  it 
would  do  to  give  to  a  rather  strait- 
laced  friend  who  was  going  to  Europe 
the  following  month. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  friends  for 
their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  my  Cali- 
fornia trip.  Why  vshould  it  excite  them.^ 
Only  why,  when  I  was  going  East  by 
boat,  was  I  so  honored  with  gifts  and 
attentions,  but  when  I  was  journeying 
by  train  for  nearly  as  long  a  distance  in 
the  other  direction,  were  they  so  indif- 
ferent? To-day  there  are  as  many 
dangers  traveling  by  rail  as  by  sea,  and 
the  journey  across  country  is  not  nearly 
so  diverting. 

Forty-three  presents  was  the  sum  of 
my  last  ocean-going  trip.  Not  bad  for 
one  as  quiet  and  unpretentious  as  I. 
Forty-three  packages  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  and  I  was  traveling  light 
with  every  inch  of  space  accounted  for. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  churlish. 
Looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  is  an 
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ungrateful  thing  to  do.  I  was  brought 
up  to  be  humble  and  thankful  for  gifts 
bestowed.  But  what,  I  ask,  is  one  to  do 
if  there  happens  to  be  no  stable  to  house 
the  steed,  or  if  the  doctor  has  expressly 
forbidden  riding? 

All  those  gorgeous  flowers  would  have 
looked  lovely  decorating  my  home,  but 
in  my  nine  by  six  cabin — which  I  had  to 
share  with  another  passenger — it  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  at  all.  I  rang 
for  the  steward  and  asked  him  to  put 
them,  or  as  many  as  he  could,  on  my 
table  in  the  dining  saloon  so  that  others 
might  enjoy  them  with  me.  (A  thought 
that  apparently  had  come  to  others  as 
well.)  The  baskets  of  fruit  with  all  the 
goodies  half  hidden.  Again,  what  to  do.^ 
I  rang  once  more  for  the  steward  and 
gave  them  to  him  to  put  in  the  ice  box 
for  me.  I  should  never  enjoy  that  lus- 
cious fruit,  I  knew;  but  the  steerage  we 
have  always  with  us.  The  candies  I 
distributed  to  children  who  were  much 
better  off  without  them.  One  eats  too 
much  and  too  often  on  board  ship.  The 
books  of  fiction  I  read  and  passed  on  to 
a  deck-side  acquaintance.  The  heavy 
biography  and  the  book  on  the  industrial 
situation  in  the  Far  East  I,  in  sheer 
decency,  glanced  through  and  then 
donated  to  the  ship's  librarj-.  With  all 
this  bounty  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  much  more  I  could  appreciate  and 
do  justice  to  these  kindly  thought-out 
gifts  of  my  friends  if  I  were  traveling 
by  train.  How  good  that  juicy  fruit 
would  taste  to  my  parched  and  dust- 
filled  throat.  The  candy  would  be 
welcomed  and  sampled  every  so  often. 
The  books  would  receive  full  measure  of 
attention,  even  the  biograph\ . 

To-day,  everyone  goes  abroad,  or  if 
not,  is  planning  to  go  some  day.     It  is  no 


uncommon  thing  to  meet  one's  butcher, 
in  mufti,  strolling  along  the  Champs 
Elysees,  or  to  come  across  Carlos,  one's 
nice  Italian  grocer,  on  the  Pincio  and 
to  have  him  call  out  happily,  "Howda, 
Missa."  My  woman-by-the-day  tells 
me  that  she  is  saving  for  a  trip,  tourist 
third.  My  bookseller  beat  me  over  by 
a  week.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  common 
occurrence.  You  rarely  meet  them  in 
California.     Then  why  all  this  hurrah.'' 

Next  summer  I  do  not  expect  to  go 
away  at  all.  I  shall  not  have  caught 
up  from  last  year's  junket.  Most  of 
my  friends  are  planning  to  go,  I  have 
the  dates  of  their  sailing  on  my  memo- 
randum pad,  but  I  must  economically 
remain  at  home.  All  those  fortunate 
ones  will  be  receiving  baskets  of  fruit, 
boxes  of  flowers,  pounds  of  candy,  books 
upon  books,  and  tons  of  other  things 
besides,  but  what  will  I  get  for  having  to 
stay  at  home  in  the  hot  city,  working.^ 
Nothing.  And  even  if  I  were  going  to 
California  I  should  not  be  much  better 
off! 

Why  can't  a  new  order  of  things  be 
instituted.^  Why  not  give  gifts  only 
to  the  unfortunates  who  have  to  remain 
at  home — as  a  sort  of  consolation  prize? 
Next  summer,  for  instance,  how  greatly 
I  should  enjoy  all  those  beautiful 
flowers!  I  should  fill  my  house  with 
them.  Or  that  fruit,  to  tempt  me  when 
I  was  too  tired  or  hot  to  eat.  Those 
books,  for  the  sultry  hours  ahead  of  me, 
to  make  me  forget  that  I  was  but  a 
miserable  stay-at-home.  That  marvel- 
ous coffee  for  my  self-made  breakfasts, 
and  that  caviar,  my  friends,  that  caviar! 

But  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts  I'll  get 
nary  a  gift  for  my  solitary  confinement 
next  summer,  not  so  much  as  a  five-cent 
bar  of  chocolate ! 


Editor's  Easy  Chair 


SHALL  DOCTORS  RULE  US? 

BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


THE  year  '29  is  famous  for  several 
things.  Praed,  Winthrop  Mack- 
worth  Praed,  wrote  a  poem  about 
it— "Twenty  Eight  and  Twenty  Nine." 
That  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  same 
year  in  which  OUver  Wendell  Holmes 
(not  the  Justice  but  the  Autocrat)  was 
graduating  from  Harvard  College,  a 
shining  member  of  a  renowned  class. 
Praed  might  have  written  a  poem  about 
him  if  he  had  known  about  him ;  but  the 
Autocrat  would  now  be  reckoned  as  a 
greater  poet  than  Praed,  though  they 
were  both  very  charming.  They  should 
have  been  lifelong  contemporaries,  for 
Holmes  was  only  seven  or  eight  years 
younger  than  Praed;  but  Praed  lasted 
for  only  ten  years  after  1829,  whereas 
the  Autocrat  lived  on,  ever  tuneful, 
useful,  and  delightful  until  1894.  All 
the  same  they  both  did  honor  to  the 
year  '29. 

So  also  did  another  eminent  character, 
Joan  of  Arc,  for  that  was  the  year  in 
which  she  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
crowned  her  King  at  Rheims,  and  won 
the  battle  of  Patay.  Really  '29  is  her 
year.  Five  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
that  she  did  her  marvels,  and  she  re- 
mains a  profoundly  notable  wonder- 
mover.  How  do  you  account  for  her.^ 
How  would  the  eminent  scientists,  who 
at  this  writing  have  so  lately  convened, 
consorted,  conjectured,  and  contended 
in  these  parts,  account  for  Joan  of  Arc? 
Doubtless  they  would  disagree  about  her 
and  especially  about  the  voices  that 
directed  her.     A  great  salvage  of  truth. 


near  truth,  and  possible  truth  comes  from 
the  disagreement  of  the  scientists.  That 
is  all  to  the  good,  for  it  keeps  doors  open. 
Nowadays  it  takes  rather  more  imagina- 
tion to  travel  with  the  scientists  than  it 
does  with  the  old-fashioned  believers. 
Whatever  one  thinks  or  believes  nowa- 
days, he  will  be  likely  to  have  company. 
If  he  believes  in  Adam  and  Eve  as  our 
first  parents,  of  course  he  will  have  a 
profusion  of  associates  in  that. 

There  is  a  family  Bible  to  which  the 
present  humble  deponent  has  access,  on 
the  flyleaf  of  which  was  pasted  by  pious 
hands  long  departed  the  *' Articles  of 
Faith  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Utica"  (about  1836).  The  first 
article  is  about  "one  only  living  and 
true  God,"  and  how  He  made  everything 
and  "constantly  upholds,  preserves,  and 
governs  all  the  affairs  and  the  concerns 
thereof,  according  to  the  wise  and  eternal 
counsel  of  His  own  will." 

Certainly  Article  1  is  not  difficult  to 
accept,  but  how  about  Article  2  that 
runs:  "You  believe  that  God  first  made 
man  in  his  own  image,  and  entered  into  a 
covenant  of  life  with  him  upon  condition 
of  perfect  obedience,  but  that  our  first 
parents  fell  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
thereby  bringing  sin  and  ruin  on  all  their 
posterity".'^  The  articles  that  follow 
tell  (3)  how  God  in  His  mercy  sent  a 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  and  (4)  "how 
persons  who  heartily  embrace  his  offers 
of  salvation  are  justified,  sanctified"  and 
(5)  at  "the  last  day  shall  be  invited  into 
heavenly  kingdom." 
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They  are  fine  articles,  they  are  so 
definite,  so  precise,  so  Hteral.  As  will 
be  noticed,  they  tell  persons  who 
have  joined,  or  are  about  to  join, 
the  Presb^i:erian  Church  what  they 
have  undertaken  to  believe.  That 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  for- 
bidden fruit  was  a  fact  to  thousands  of 
Presbyterians  in  our  grandfathers'  time 
and  doubtless  is  a  fact  to  millions  of 
Christians  to-day.  To  others  it  is  not  a 
fact  but  very  interesting  as  folklore  or 
allegory,  and  as  part  of  a  working 
hypothesis  that  has  helped  mankind 
and  contributed  to  the  development  of 
many  of  the  most  helpful  characters  of 
our  own  time.  It  recorded  and  passed 
down,  apparently  in  the  guise  of  fiction, 
a  significant  truth,  and  so  to  instructed 
people  of  this  generation  it  seems,  while 
probably  not  true  to  fact,  still  very 
interesting  and  important.  According 
to  the  evolutionary  theory,  life  started 
in  an  ooze,  and  after  a  while  matter 
became  conscious,  then  the  various 
animals  developed,  and  then  man.  But 
what  was  the  great  differentiating 
quahty  that  distinguished  man  from  the 
other  animals?  What  was  it  if  not  this 
very  discovery  of  good  and  evil  which  is 
recorded  in  the  story'  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  ?  The  animals  have  dehghtf  ul  and 
wonderful  qualities,  but  they  seem  not  to 
have  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit  and 
consequently  not  to  have  developed  the 
ideas  of  modesty  and  of  right  and  wrong 
that  make  us  so  much  trouble.  Walt 
Whitman  loved  this  quality  in  them;  and 
shared  it  quite  perceptibly.  He  said  of 
them  (as  readers  will  remember) : 

They  do  not  sweat  and  wliine  about  their 

condition, 
They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weej) 

for  their  sins. 
They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their 

duty  to  God, 
Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented 

with  the  mania  of  owning  things. 
Not  one  kneels  to  another,  nor  to  his  khid 

that  lived  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Not  one  is  respectable  or  unhappy  over  the 

whole  earth. 


The  animal  side  of  us  appealed 
strongly  to  Walt  ^Vhitman.  He  ap- 
proved of  it  heartily.  Nevertheless,  the 
Adam  and  Eve  story  seems  to  mark  the 
point  at  which  humanity  rose  above 
the  animal  creation. 

AT  THE  meeting  of  the  scientists.  Dr. 
L  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  professor  of 
sociology  at  Smith  College,  held  forth  on 
Medical  Science  vs.  Religion  as  a  Guide 
to  Life  and  appealed  for  supplanting  of 
theology  by  mental  hygiene  and  for  a 
valid  basis  for  new  rules  of  conduct  that 
will  rest  squarely  on  a  scientific  founda- 
tion. Doctor  Barnes  came  out  for  a  more 
adequate  conception  of  God  which  must 
be  formulated,  he  thought,  in  the  light 
of  contemporary  astrophysics,  w^hich,  he 
considered,  completely  repudiates  the 
theological  outlook  of  Holy  Scripture. 
He  would  not  hold  with  the  second  article 
of  the  Presb>i:erian  Faith.  ^Miat  we 
need,  he  thought,  is  such  a  conception  of 
God  as  Doctor  Fosdick  might  work  out  in 
the  light  of  the  astrophysical  discoveries 
and  conceptions  of  Shapley  and  Michel- 
sen  and  the  study  of  atoms  and  electrons 
by  Bohr,  Planck,  and  Millikan.  This 
world,  he  said,  can  no  longer  be  viewed 
as  a  training  camp  preparatory^  for  life  in 
the  New  Jerusalem,  but  should  be 
regarded  as  a  place  in  which  man  should 
make  himself  as  happy  as  possible  while 
he  is  here.  The  new  cosmic  criticism, 
he  said,  threw  out  of  civilized  nomen- 
clature one  of  the  basic  categories  of  all 
religious  and  metaphysical  morality, 
namely  sin.  One  may  admit,  he  thought, 
the  existence  of  morality  and  crime  but 
scarcely  of  sin,  which  is  by  technical 
definition  a  violation  of  the  revealed  will 
of  God.  Modern  science,  he  said,  has 
shown  it  to  be  difficult  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God  and,  since  we  can  no 
longer  look  upon  the  Bible  or  any  other 
existing  holy  book  as  embodying  God's 
revealed  will,  we  cannot  very  well  know 
when  we  are  violating  it.  Hence,  he 
said,  *'sin  goes  into  the  limbo  of 
ancient  superstition  such  as  witchcraft 
and  sacrifice." 
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Doctor  Barnes'  observations  gave  only 
moderate  satisfaction  to  the  scientists. 
Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  President 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  to  which  Doc- 
tor Barnes'  remarks  were  addressed, 
rebuked  him  for  introducing  metaphysi- 
cal and  religious  subjects  into  a  meeting 
for  scientific  discussion.  But  Doctor 
Barnes  was  impenitent  and  insisted  that 
his  remarks  were  proper  to  the  meeting. 
His  views  of  the  mythical  quality  of  our 
present  understanding  of  the  Almighty 
and  of  the  need  of  having  the  ten  com- 
mandments subjected  to  scientific  exam- 
ination to  determine  how  many  of  them 
we  still  want,  gave  great  offense  to 
several  New  York  clergymen,  and  in 
particular  to  Cardinal  Hayes,  who  dis- 
sented from  them  at  some  length  and 
with  due  attention  to  particulars,  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  on  the  following  day. 

Doctor  Osborn  may  be  justified  in  his 
opinion  that  Doctor  Barnes  should  not 
have  run  so  much  theology  into  a 
scientific  meeting,  but  at  least  it  made  for 
interesting  reading  in  the  newspapers, 
which  is  always  something  to  be  thankful 
for.  Doctor  Fosdick  will  probably  ex- 
cuse himself  from  the  duty  of  defining 
the  Almighty  to  which  Doctor  Barnes 
invited  him,  and  that  may  be  as  well; 
for  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  just 
before  Election  there  were  passages 
which  might  be  understood  as  intima- 
tions that  in  his  opinion  the  Almighty 
was  a  Dry  and,  of  course,  it  is  still  much 
too  soon  for  imputations  of  that  sort  to 
be  fixed  in  any  new  formulations. 
Besides  that.  Doctor  Fosdick,  being  very 
intelligent  and  quite  pious,  probably 
realizes  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Al- 
mighty are  far  beyond  our  powers  of 
computation,  and  that  though  His  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  may  conflict 
with  those  of  some  of  our  spiritual  direc- 
tors, it  is  better  to  leave  the  conflicts 
to  work  themselves  out  with  such  inevi- 
table changes  as  may  follow  the  increase 
of  knowledge  and  possibly  of  human 
wisdom.     So  far  as  God  is  concerned,  we 


are  all  about  six  years  old,  which  is  old 
enough  for  worship  and  even  for  be- 
havior. 

As  to  the  ten  commandments,  courts, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  have  inter- 
preted them  considerably,  and  some  of 
the  interpretations  have  conflicted,  as 
where  the  injunction  against  making 
graven  images  and  likenesses  is  dif- 
ferently understood  by  Mohammedans 
and  Christians.  It  is  a  question  also, 
and  not  a  little  disputed,  how  far  the 
commandment  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day 
holy  has  been  modified  for  Christians  by 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  suggestion 
that  the  commandments  should  be  re- 
vised is  natural  enough,  but  it  does  not 
follow  at  all  that  revision  is  expedient; 
nor  is  there  visible  any  authority  or  any 
imaginable  combination  of  authorities 
that  seems  competent  to  do  it  and  have 
its  findings  respected.  Better  leave  the 
commandments  as  they  are  and  try  to 
understand  what  they  are  and  what  they 
really  signify.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeal  any  of  them.  Old  codes  of  law 
are  often  useful  as  milestones  to  show 
how  far  civilization  has  gone  since  they 
were  instituted;  but  that  is  not  so  yet 
with  the  ten  commandments,  most  of 
which  are  remarkably  lively  and  as  good 
as  ever. 

But  are  they  the  will  of  God.^  That 
story  of  Moses  coming  down  from  the 
mountain  with  the  tablets  of  stone  is  a 
good  story,  just  as  Adam  and  Eve  is  a 
good  story,  but  to  this  generation  it  is 
less  convincing  than  it  used  to  be.  It 
sounds  rather  more  like  folklore.  For 
us  God  is  what  we  can  think  He  is.  His 
will  is  what  we  imagine  it  to  be.  The 
majority  of  us  are  not  cocksure  from  day 
to  day  that  we  know  what  it  is  in  all 
particulars,  but  in  so  far  as  we  have  any 
sense  we  try  to  locate  it,  understand  it, 
and  conform  to  it  in  our  conduct.  For 
us  it  is  what  we  think  it  is.  When  an- 
other group  of  minds  comes  along,  buys 
or  terrorizes  a  legislature,  and  puts  over 
us  some  law  or  other,  and  tries  to  give  it 
out  as  the  will  of  God,  we  reject  it;  and 
laws  so  passed,  while  they  have  the  police 
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power  back  of  them  and  people  can  be 
put  in  jail  for  breaking  them,  have  no 
adequate  moral  force  because  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  people  affected  cannot 
be  persuaded  that  the  actions  they 
proscribe  are  really  sinful.  They  laugh 
at  such  a  law  and  fight  it  just  as  we 
should  laugh  at  Doctor  Barnes'  proposed 
new  formula  for  God  according  to  Doc- 
tor Fosdick  and  the  astrophysicists  if  it 
did  not  happen  to  meet  our  views  about 
what  such  a  formula  should  be. 

PROBABLY  any  formula  for  God 
that  would  suit  Doctor  Barnes 
would  fail  to  suit  a  large  majority  of  the 
other  people.  One  reason  for  that  is 
that  Doctor  Barnes  seems  to  think  of 
people  merely  as  bodies,  and  thinks  that 
they  should  be  guided  through  life  not  by 
doctors  of  theology'  but  of  medicine,  and 
considers  that  this  world  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  training  place  for  a  world 
to  come,  but  rather  as  a  place  in  which 
man  should  make  himself  as  happy  as 
possible. 

\Yhy,  yes,  as  happy  as  possible,  but 
how  go  about  it?  That  opens  up  a  large 
field.  Doctor  Barnes  is  a  professor  in  a 
girls'  college,  ^^^lat  does  he  tell  the 
girls  at  Smith  about  being  happy  and  the 
way  to  accomplish  it.^  Does  he  preach 
to  them  the  curious  doctrines  that  are 
put  out  by  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell  in  her 
The  Right  to  Be  Happy?  Whom  does  he 
hokl  up  to  them  as  examples  in  right  liv- 
ing? Does  he  tell  them  that  happiness 
is  a  by-product  and  that  the  way  to  catch 
it  is  not  to  be  too  much  concerned  about 
it,  but  to  try  for  something  else?  That 
is  about  what  religion  does  in  our  times. 
It  has  at  times  l>een  much  too  gloomy. 
Christianity  at  times  has  called  for  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh  and  found  pros- 
j)ects  of  salvation  to  be  improved  by 
highly  unhygienic  hving  in  this  mortal 


state.  That  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  defect 
of  our  time,  when,  if  we  have  any  money 
left  after  buying  motor  cars,  we  spend  it 
for  bath  tubs  and  improvements  in 
plumbing.  Christianity  at  least  sees 
more  in  men  than  bodies;  yes,  more  than 
minds  too.  It  sees  immortal  souls  and, 
so  seeing,  seems  still  a  lap  or  two  ahead  of 
Doctor  Barnes  in  the  great  race  for  truth. 

As  for  the  doctors,  they  seem  just  now 
to  be  by  way  of  realizing  Doctor  Barnes' 
hopes  that  they  will  take  charge  of 
human  life.  They  practice  nowadays 
with  more  authority  than  the  ministers 
do.  X  newspaper  reported  among  its 
end-of-the-year  statistics  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  now  spending  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  on  religion.  AVhat  we  spend  on 
doctors  was  not  reported.  We  only 
know  that  some  people  spend  too  much, 
many  more  too  little  (because,  perhaps, 
they  cannot  afford  more)  and  that  money 
in  these  flush  times  can  be  had  for 
hospitals  more  easily  if  an>i:hing  than  for 
churches. 

But  the  doctors  will  never  get  the 
ministers'  jobs  away  from  them  if  the 
ministers  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Nothing  stands  still  in  these  days,  not 
even  man,  who  is  still  far  from  attaining 
to  the  limit  of  his  possibilities  and  seems 
to  be  fast  developing  other  powers  be- 
sides his  astonishing  control  of  material 
things.  The  counsel  to  make  the  most 
of  Earth  life  because  that  is  the  only  life 
we  are  sure  of,  will  never  be  popular.  It 
is  too  thin,  even  for  the  crowd  that  cries, 
"Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  for 
to-morrow  we  die!"  It  does  not  make 
either  for  health  or  happiness,  but  for  dis- 
ease and  regret.  Neither  does  it  give  us 
a  good  start  on  our  next  excursion,  when 
we  quit  our  chrysalis  bodies  and  start  off 
with  increased  power  and  lessened  dis- 
abilities on  a  new  quest  after  knowledge 
and  comprehension. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 


AFTER  the  recent  Harper  reflections 
/\  by  Messrs.  Macy  and  Aikman  on  the 
-^  -^  foibles  of  womankind,  we  now  add 
insult  to  injury;  according  to  the  leading 
article  of  this  month,  women  are  just  like 
men!  But  Floyd  H.  Allporfs  analysis  of  the 
myth  of  the  eternal  feminine  and  its  influence 
upon  the  laws  and  conventions  regarding 
women  will  stand  searching  examination. 
Professor  AUport  is  one  of  the  ablest  psy- 
chologists in  America:  he  occupies  the  chair 
of  social  and  political  psychology  at  Syracuse 
University,  has  written  a  standard  book  en- 
titled Social  Psychology,  and  contributed  to 
the  August,  1927,  issue  of  the  Magazine  a 
telling  paper  on  "The  Psychology  of  Na- 
tionalism." 

When  Bishop  Fiske  questioned  in  our  last 
issue  w^hether  Christianity  w^as  really  our 
national  religion,  he  left  the  door  open  for 
Elmer  Davis  to  point  out  that  our  national 
religion  is  that  of  prosperity,  with  the 
Republican  Party  as  the  state  church  which 
dispenses  it.  Mr.  Davis's  many  Harper 
articles,  all  the  way  from  "Portrait  of  a 
Cleric"  to  "What  Can  We  Do  About  It.?" 
(December,  1928)  and  "Another  Caribbean 
Conquest"  (January,  1929),  have  shown  his 
penetration  as  a  commentator  on  the  political 
and  social  scene;  he  has  also  written  several 
amusing  short  stories  for  Harper's  and  a 
number  of  novels,  the  latest  of  which  is 
Giant-  Killer. 

Our  first  story  of  the  month  comes  from 
the  youngest  author  in  a  distinguished  liter- 
ary family :  Anthony  Gibbs,  son  of  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  and  nephew  of  Cosmo  Hamilton  and 
A.  Hamilton  Gibbs.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  pub- 
lished a  novel.  Enter  the  Greek. 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdicky  perhaps  the  most 
influential  preacher  in  this  country  to-day, 
will  continue  his  present  discussion  next 
month,  by  asking  and  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "What  Is  Christianity.?"     Doctor  Fos- 


dick  is  the  pastor  of  the  Park  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  of  New  York,  which  will  move  to  its 
new  home  on  Riverside  Drive  when  the 
ravages  of  the  recent  fire  are  repaired  and 
the  church  is  completed. 

Mary  Borden  knows  the  American  world 
of  fashion  as  well  as  the  English;  for  although 
she  is  English  by  marriage  and  present  resi- 
dence, being  the  wife  of  Brigadier-General 
Edward  Louis  Spears,  she  is  American  by 
birth,  being  a  member  of  a  w^ell-known 
Chicago  family.  A  true  cosmopolite,  she  is 
equally  at  home  in  New  York  and  in  London. 
Her  novels  include  Three  Pilgrims  and  a 
Tinker,  Jericho  Sands,  Four  0' Clock,  and 
Flamingo. 

It  is  said  that  only  a  few  men  in  the  world 
are  capable  of  fully  understanding  the 
Einstein  theory.  How  many  fully  under- 
stand the  quantum  theory — considered  by 
many  a  man  of  science  as  of  still  greater 
importance — we  do  not  know.  The  reader 
will  find  that  P.  W.  Bridgman's  explanation, 
despite  its  clarity  of  style,  requires  hard 
concentration;  yet  if  he  persists  he  will  be 
rewarded  with  a  new  glimpse  of  the  sort  of 
problem  which  confronts  mankind  as  a  result 
of  the  latest  researches  in  physics.  Pro- 
fessor Bridgman,  who  occupies  the  historic 
Hollis  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Harvard,  is  the  author  of 
The  Logic  of  Modern  Physics;  no  one  could 
discuss  this  new  development  in  scientific 
thought  with  greater  authority. 

Always  a  versatile  writer,  Katharine  Fuller- 
ton  Gerould  turns  again  to  fiction  after  hav- 
ing contributed  the  leading  article  of  our 
February  issue,  "This  Hard-Boiled  Era." 
She  is  the  wife  of  Professor  Gordon  Hall 
Gerould  of  Princeton  and  the  author  of  Vain 
Oblations,  Lost  Valley,  The  Aristocratic  West, 
etc. 

Despite  the  prosperity  discussed  by  Mr. 
Davis,  unemployment  remains  a  perennial 
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American  problem.  I'o  most  of  us  it  is 
something  remote  and  a  little  unreal:  we 
read  the  statistics  of  those  out  of  work,  are 
briefly  puzzled,  and  pass  on.  Paul  Peters 
gives  our  complacency  a  jolt.  Ills  real  name 
is  not  Peters,  l)iit  his  bitter  narrative  is 
one  of  fact. 

With  "The  American  Invasion  of  Europe" 
Charles  A.  Beard  concludes  his  present  .series 
of  articles  on  Eurojx'an  conditions  to-day. 
Previous  papers  in  the  series  have  been 
"Democracy  Holds  Its  (irouiid. "  "Bigger 
and  Better  .Vrmaments,"  and  "Prosjx'cts  for 
Peace."  Dr.  Beard,  former  professor  of 
politics  at  Columbia,  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  co-authorshii)  (with  his  wife,  Mary  H. 
Beard)  of  T/ir  Ri.se  of  American  Civilizatioiu 
and  for  his  editorship  of  the  recent  volume. 
Whither  Mankifx/y 

Since  Stuart  Chase  completed  Your 
Monej/s  Worth  in  collal)oration  with  F.  J. 
Schlink,  he  lias  been  studying  one  of  tlic 
fundamental  problems  of  tli<'  da.\  :  What. 
«'\actl.\',  is  the  machine  doing  to  u>?  Mucii. 
he  finds,  lias  been  written  about  machine 
(•i\ili/alion,  favorable  and  utifa\-oral)l('.  l)ut 
|)recious  little  of  it  has  Ix'cn  founded  on  solid 
research.  In  his  forthcoming  book.  Ma- 
chines, he  will  try  to  la.\-  llir  groundwork  for 
a  rational  stud.\-  of  llic  subject.  His  article 
on  on*  alleged  slavery  to  the  machine  w  ill  be 
(in  .somewhat  different  form)  a  part  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Chase,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
certifie<l  public  ac<-ountant,  is  president  of 
the  Labor  Bureau.  Inc.  of  New   ^'ork. 

Stella  Benson's  "'V\n-  Man  Who  Misse<l 
the  Bus"  has  Ix'cn  circulated  in  ad\ance  of 
juiblication  among  a  number  of  writers  and 
critics  in  England  and  has  created  something 
of  a  .sensation.  They  cannot  agree  about  its 
meaning,  we  are  told,  but  they  agree  that  it  is 
a  work  of  extraordinarx  brilliance.  We  sub- 
mit il  to  the  ingenuity  (tf  an  audienc<'  which 
relishes  literary  originality.  Miss  Benson 
is  an  English  nov<'list,  auth(»r  of  The  Poor 
Man.  Pipers  and  a  Dancer,  The  Little  World. 
«>tc.;  she  has  liv<'<l  in  many  parts  (tf  the 
earth  and  has  recently  sjxMit  much  time  in 
tliLs  country  and  China.  Sh<'  is  the  wife  of 
J.  C.  O'Ciorman  .Vnderson. 

Headers  will  re<all  Gustav  Eckstein's  i>re- 
vious  acct>unts  of  the  white  mice,  the  turtles. 


and  the  parrot  which  from  time  to  time  have 
shared  his  laboratory  at  the  College  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  teaches  physiology.  He  now  in- 
troduces us  to  another  of  those  pets  whose 
lives  he  watches  with  such  strange  under- 
standing. 

An  old  friend  of  the  Magazine  returns  in 
the  person  of  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  novelist, 
short-story  writer,  and  alert  observer  of  life, 
who  sketches  the  conflict  between  two  gen- 
erations as  dramatized  in  a  week's  voyage  by 
"Student  Third." 

•»   i;   "s; 

The  poets  include  Daniel  Whitehead 
Hicky  of  Atlanta,  a  new  contributor;  Eliza- 
beth Hollister  Frost  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
two  groups  of  poeuLs  from  who.se  recent 
volume  of  ver.se,  The  Ix)st  Lyrijit,  appeare<l  in 
Harpeh's  last  year;  Granville  Paul  Smith,  a 
frequent  contributor  who  l<'aches  school  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Henriette  de 
Saussure  Blanding,  a  Californian  whose 
j)revious  work  is  e(|ually  familiar  to  our 
readers;  Humbert  Wolfe,  one  of  the  niost- 
dlscu>sed  English  |)oets  of  the  day;  and 
Leonora  Speyer,  a  w  idely-known  New  York 
poet  who  a|)pears  this  month  for  th<'  first 
time  in  our  pages, 

-g,     .^     -^ 

The  contributors  to  the  Lion's  Mouth 
include  Aldous  Huxley,  the  brilliant  English 
author  of  Antic  Hay,  Point  Counter  Point. 
etc..  who  is  the  grandson  of  Thoimis  Huxley 
and  the  brother  of  Julian  Huxley;  and 
Elizabeth  Myers  of  Mount  \'ernon.  New 
York,  a  newcomer  to  the  Magazine. 

•W    i;    % 

Martin  Lewis,  whose  "Relics"  is  repro- 
duced as  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue,  is  a 
coming  artist  whose  recent  prints  of  New 
York  life  have  attracted  consid«'rable  atten- 
tion. Most  (►f  tlh-m.  like  the  |)re>enl  exam- 
ple, are  of  night  scen<*s,  with  bold  and 
effective  treatment  of  light  and  shadow. 

•w    V    1? 

Hayrnond  Essen's  "Less  Money  and  More 
Lift-"    has   prcxlucetl    an    astonishingly   wide 
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and  enthusiastic  rcsi)onse:  those  who  have 
written  to  applaud  Mr.  Essen's  practical 
philosophy  include  among  others  a  soda- 
water  clerk,  the  headmaster  of  a  school,  the 
justice  of  a  municipal  court,  and  the  publicity 
director  of  a  railroad. 

Here  is  a  typical  letter  of  heart-felt 
approbation : 

Dear  Harper's: 

A  word  of  genuine  praise  or  gratitude  is  never 
amiss.  Let  me  give  this  word  in  regard  to  Ray- 
mond Essen's  "Less  Money  and  More  Life."  I 
was  a  discouraged  and  therefore  sick  person  when 
I  came  to  the  library  to  read  an  hour  ago.  Now  I 
have  derived  strength  from  his  essay;  I  feel  well. 
I  am  the  more  secure  in  my  hour  of  weakness,  as 
it  were,  by  another's  support. 

I  shall  not  get  a  new  hat,  I  shall  remove  my 
wondering  gaze  from  fascinating-looking  foods  in 
windows,  and  contentedly  continue  turning  to  the 
humble  Automat  and  the  bread  and  baked-bean 
compartments;  but  I  shall  also  continue  to  browse 
about,  and  read,  avoiding  crowded  subways  by 
not  rushing  home  for  dinner,  and  taking  time  to 
see  the  humor  of  things  everywhere,  and  going  to 
bed  early,  and  looking  for  the  sunrise  as  often  as 
I  please — very  often.  I  am,  briefly,  not  going  to 
be  licked  by  running  with  a  blind  crowd  of  beings. 

.^  ^  cj. 

To  come  back  a  moment  to  "The  Mucker 
Pose":  S.  B.  P.  of  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
denies  that  the  outlook  for  the  gentleman  in 
politics  is  as  black  as  Mr.  Adams  painted  it. 

Mr.  Adams  says  that  "men  like  Elihu  Root, 
Joseph  Choate,  or  John  Hay  are  rarely  elected, 
only  appointed."  This  may  be  only  too  true  and 
yet  gentlemen  such  as  these  are  elected.  Shall  I 
mention  those  who  spoke  from  Gettysburg  battle- 
field.^ Edward  Everett,  the  finest  Greek  scholar 
in  the  Western  world,  yet  at  the  same  time  gover- 
nor, congressman,  and  senator.  And  Lincoln. 
Lincoln  was  homely  in  dress  and  loved  good  honest 
laughter.  But  in  all  his  public  utterances  he  clad 
his  thought  in  classic  garb.  You  may  scan  them 
in  vain  for  an  argument  ad  hominem.  Then  more 
recently  there  are  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  George 
Frisbie  Hoar,  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  and  notably, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  despite  certain  faults  of 
temperament  was  never  a  vulgarian.  You  may  say 
that  these  men  are  in  their  graves.  Very  well,  I 
mention  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  who  has  had  a 
brilliant  public  career  and  yet  in  clothes,  manners, 
or  speech  makes  no  concessions  to  the  mob. 
Successful  in  the  politics  of  Midwestern  cities  are 


Newton  D.  Baker  and  Brand  Whitlock.  Then 
there  are  William  Howard  Taft  and  Gifford 
Pinchot.  A  gentleman  to  his  finger  tips  is  the 
many  times  elected  Governor  of  Maryland,  Albert 
C.  Ritchie.  His  addres.ses  are  intellectual  treats. 
There  are  even  gentlemen  in  the  United  States 
Senate!  I  think  of  two — maybe  there  are  more — 
Carter  Glass  and  William  C.  Bruce.  Perhaps  one 
reason  there  are  not  more  is  that  so  few  gentlemen 
go  into  politics. 

No,  the  mucker  pose  is  not  really  forced  on  one. 
Look  at  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt! 

-8?     -?,'     -^ 

A  job-holding  wife  points  out  that  "A 
Case  of  Two  Careers"  did  not  prove  that  one 
career  is  enough  for  a  family,  but  proved 
something  quite  different: 

With  blood  heated  with  desire  for  battle  and 
with  fire  in  my  eye  I  am  taking  my  typewriter 
under  my  hand  to  let  loose  on  the  article  "A  Ca.se 
of  Two  Careers"  in  the  January  Harper's.  It 
was  immensely  interesting  to  me  because  my  hus- 
band and  I  are  working  out  a  situatioji  of  two 
"careers."  The  article  by  the  anonymous  writer 
— and  I  respect  his  anonymity  of  course — doesn't 
prove  the  impossibility  of  such  a  situation,  though 
it  is  helpful  in  indicating  shoals  which  other  people 
may  avoid.  In  steering  their  bark  on  to  the  rocks, 
the  husband  of  the  interior  decorating  lady  was 
fully  as  much  to  blame  as  was  she.  Responsibility 
in  such  a  situation  is  in  proportion  to  wisdom.  I 
suspect  he  thinks  that  he  was  a  good  husband 
because  he  allowed  and  assisted  his  wife  to  launch 
upon  a  career.  But  his  obligations  extended 
beyond  simply  allowing  and  permitting  and  en- 
couraging his  wife.  Quite  evidently  he  had  had 
more  business  experience  than  his  wife.  He  owed 
it  to  her,  to  their  children,  and  to  himself  to  insist 
upon  certain  economic  arrangements  which,  if 
observed,  might  have  saved  their  marriage  from 
dissolution. 

He  should  have  insisted  upon  a  workable  busi- 
ness basis.  Certainly  if  he  had  money  and  had 
faith  in  his  wife's  ability,  he  could  well  have 
loaned  her  the  money  to  start  her  interior  decorat- 
ing business — but  only  as  one  business  man  would 
lend  money  to  another,  with  arrangements  for 
interest  on  loans  or  the  issuance  of  a  stock  interest 
in  the  business,  with  demands  at  definite  periods 
for  financial  statements.   .  .  . 

People  gamble  too  heavily  pn  friendship  and 
love.  They  treat  relationships  founded  on  such 
regard  as  though  they  had  the  endurance  of  pig 
iron  which  can  be  used  and  abused  and  finally 
salvaged  from  the  junk  heap  when  one  finds  a  new 
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use  for  it.  Friendship  and  love  are  most  fragile 
things — they  can  easily  be  violated.  Therefore 
they  need  to  be  hedged  about  with  various  pro- 
tections and  reserves.  One  should  make  up  one's 
mind  that  there  are  certiiin  things  that  should  not 
be  done  because  they  jeopardize  the  finest  of  hu- 
man relations.  Most  of  us  recognize  that  two 
families  cannot  live  amicably  together,  that  it  is 
precarious  to  have  a  mother-in-law  in  a  home, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  friendship  to  loan  money 
to  a  friend.  It  is  equally  dangerous  to  maintain  a 
wife's  business.  The  writer  of  "A  Case  of  Two 
Careers"  was  good  and  kind,  but  he  made  some 
grave  mistakes,  and  allowed  his  wife  to  make 
worse  mistakes.  If  he  had  insisted  on  putting 
things  on  a  business  basis,  with  a  division  of  the 
household  bills,  and  had  invested  the  rest  of  his 
money,  he  would  have  known  just  where  his  wife 
was  drifting,  or  perhaps  her  drift  would  have  been 
stopped  before  it  was  started. 

When  we  are  newly  married  we  all  think  love 
will  endure  forever.  It  seems  so  strong,  so  bul- 
warked throughout,  that  we  think  it  will  withstand 
anything;  and  when  finally  it  doesn't  stand  the 
test  we  look  around  for  other  things  than  ourselves 
to  blame  for  the  catastrophe.  .  .  . 

T    -8?    T 

A  plea  for  boxing  as  an  antidote  to  murder : 

As  propaganda  against  preparedness,  "Why  I 
Took  Cp  Boxing,"  in  the  January  issue,  is  amusing, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  how  much  better  off  a 
yoimg  friend  of  mine  would  be  if  he  had  taken 
up  box  ng  and  learned  to  knock  out  a  nagging, 
fK'stiferous  fellow  worker  instead  of  knifing  him  as 
he  did  some  years  ago.  I  should  not  now  be 
signing  a  petition  to  the  state  prison  commi.s.sion 
to  plead  for  his  l)eing  let  out  on  parole  because  he 
was  such  a  quiet,  gentlemanly,  thoughtful,  loving 
lK)y  at  .school.  Nor  W7)uld  his  family  have  .suf- 
fered the  shame,  loss,  and  sorrow  they  have  had  to 
suffer.  Nor  would  the  dead  man's  child  be 
fatherless.  Nor,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest  possible 
plane,  would  the  state  have  Ijeen  put  to  the  expense 
of  a  murder  trial  and  the  consequent  upkeep  of 
the  prisoner. 

One  seldom  kills  his  adver.siry  when  one  knocks 
him  out  with  his  fist;  neither  is  one  prone  to  use  a 
knife  or  a  pistol  if  one's  fists  are  adequate. 


Let's  advocate  boxing  for  boys;  then  there  will 
be  fewer  murders  on  the  fronl  pages  of  the  papers, 
fewer  hold-up  bandits  who  get  away  with  the 
goods! 

X'     X'     1J 

A  Southern  woman  comments  ruefully  on 
c-riticisms  of  her  sex  in  recent  issues  of 
Harper's.  Let  her  take  heart  from  the 
leading  article  of  this  issue — or  will  she,  per- 
haps, regard  that,  too,  as  a  detraction? 

Harper's  Magazin:e 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  used  to  be  so  happy  and  proud  that  I  was  a 
woman !  Now,  since  reading  the  many  caustic  and 
critical  articles  in  Harper's  about  women  in  gen- 
eral, I  am  thoroughly  discouraged.  It  may  be  that 
the  girls  and  young  women  of  my  youth  were  right 
when  they  yearned  to  be  men;  certainly  they 
sensed  the  fact  that  the  men  had  captured  all  the 
virtues.  How  blind  I  was!  I  rejoiced  in  feminin- 
ity, in  delicacy,  in  a  certain  .sense  that  women  were 
of  a  spiritual  and  sensitive  substance.  I  rejoiced  in 
being  called  "Miss  May."  AVhen  men  took  off 
their  hats  in  an  elevator  I  thought  that  I  most 
humbly  represented  womankind  whom  they  were 
honoring.  But  it  .seems  that  I  was  mistake  i.  Ti'c 
noble,  high-minded,  unselfish,  and  thoughtful 
women  of  my  acquaintance  were,  of  course,  such  a 
quaint  minority,  such  an  isolated  group  that 
naturally  the  learned  writers  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine could  not  have  known  them. 

It  seems  we  are  not  wanted  in  business;  we  are 
there  simply  for  .selfish  reasons.  We  are  imtruth- 
ful,  incapable,  and  now  "lawless."  I  am  ashamed! 
and  take  off  my  hat  to  the  noble  male  who  has  had 
the  discernment  to  discover  and  analyze  our  char- 
acteristics and  the  courage  to  .state  the  facts. 
Yours  very  truly. 

May  Pomeroy  Grwes 

i;    -^    1? 

The  use  of  Harper's  lor  college  aiul  scIkm)! 
(•lassr(H)ni  purjKxses,  in  the  study  both  of 
literature  and  of  composition,  is  increasing: 
^^({..S'.i.'J  copies  of  the  Magazine  were  thus 
used  during  19'28. 


JOHN  HOMMELL,  QUARRYMAN 
By  Eugene  Speichcr 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  TELL  THE  CHILDREN? 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  THE  MODERN  PARENT 


BY  LILLIAN  SYMES 


ONCE,  in  those  dear,  dead  days 
when  high-school  girls  wore 
pleated  skirts  almost  to  their 
ankles  and  opaque  lisle  stockings  be- 
neath them,  I  was  publicly  rebuked  by 
my  teacher  for  crossing  my  knees  in 
the  classroom.  Not  more  than  three 
inches  of  shin  were  visible  below  my 
voluminous  plaid  skirt,  but  those  three 
inches  were  made  the  basis  of  a  fifteen- 
minute  lecture  on  the  proprieties  by  the 
shrivelled  little  spinster  in  starched 
white  shirtwaist  and  whaleboned  collar 
who  taught  us  French.  Beginning  with 
the  abstract  moralities,  her  homily 
ended  with  the  more  concrete  announce- 
ment that  nice  young  men  would  never 
find  themselves  attracted  to  immodest 
young  women  who  showed  their  limbs 
in  public. 

Those  were  the  days  in  which  moral 
suasion  was  beginning  to  take  on  a 
somewhat  pragmatic  air.  Twenty  years 
previous  to  this,  I  should  probably  have 
been  told  that  for  a  female  to  expose  a 
small  section  of  her  limb  was  wicked  and 


an  offense  to  God;  but  to  the  flaming 
youth  of  my  high-school  days  God  was 
already  becoming  a  rather  nebulous 
concept,  and  the  word  "wicked"  had 
faintly  exciting  connotations.  Holly- 
wood had  not  yet  discovered  sex  appeal, 
but  much  of  the  moral  training  of  girls, 
at  least,  was  based  upon  a  refined  version 
of  that  primitive  lure.  Instead  of  "  God 
doesn't  like,"  it  was  "Men  don't  like 
that  sort  of  thing."  Men  or  boys,  we 
were  told,  might  temporarily  "rush" 
the  fast  type  of  girl  who  powdered  too 
freely,  stayed  out  after  twelve,  and 
permitted  herself  to  be  kissed,  but 
they  never,  simply  never,  married  that 
kind.  They  were  really  attracted  by 
the  sweet,  wholesome  girl  who,  while 
independent,  was  still  refined  and  acted 
and  dressed  in  good  taste.  To  be 
"intriguing"  in  a  refined  way  was  the 
ambition  of  the  average  girl  and  the 
mainspring  of  her  conduct. 

For  boys  the  persuasion  to  morality 
and  good  conduct  was  quite  different. 
Inasmuch  as  they  were  to  be  the  ag- 
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gressors  in  relation  to  the  opposite 
sex,  it  flid  not  matter  so  much  what  girls 
liked.  In  fact,  it  was  considered  rather 
weak-minded  for  them  to  consider  girls' 
preferences  at  all.  As  with  the  girl,  the 
threat  of  God's  wrath  as  a  punishment 
for  misdemeanors  had  lost  its  per- 
suasiveness, and  parents  were  reduced  to 
arguments  of  expediency.  The  boy 
who  smoked  or  stayed  out  late  was 
endangering  his  chances  for  the  football 
or  track  team.  Clean,  simple  living  was 
essential  to  health  that,  in  turn,  was 
essential  to  the  athletic  prowess  which 
all  })oys  coveted.  All  this,  in  turn,  was 
essential  to  success  in  business  and 
professional  life,  which  was  the  coveted 
goal  after  school  days.  The  })oy  who 
hung  around  a  pool  room  could  never 
expect  to  become  a  captain  of  industry 
or  even  a  successful  bond  salesman. 
A  successful  career  was  the  reward  of 
virtue  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the 
adolescent  boy  just  as  a  successful 
marriage  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the 
refined  and  accomplished  girl. 

Those  of  us  who  were  blessed  with 
somewhat  "advanced"  parents  received 
certain  delicate  hints  regarding  the 
Facts  of  Life,  none  of  which  told  us 
anything  we  didn't  already  know.  The 
beliefs  in  Santa  Claus  and  in  the  Stork 
usually  pass  from  the  child's  mind  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  physiological 
facts  conveyed  to  us  at  adolescence  were 
both  belated  and  inadequate.  There 
were  a  thousand  things  about  ourselves 
and  our  relation  to  the  oi)posite  sex 
which  we  needed  to  know,  Init  no  physi- 
ology book  would  have  covered  these 
points,  and  our  parents  were  either  too 
ignorant  of  them  or  too  inarticulate  to 
express  them.  The  psychological  as- 
pects of  those  relationships  were  as  im- 
portant as  the  physiological,  but  no  one 
thought  or  talked  about  them  then. 
Perhaps  a  sufficiently  objective  vocabu- 
lary had  not  yet  lx?en  invented  in  those 
j)re-Freudian  days. 

If  our  parents  were  begiiuiing  to  dis- 
count the  more  j^rimitive  aspects  of 
fundamentalism,     they    still     clung    to 


quite  arbitrary  standards  of  conduct.  I 
remember  that  when  my  daring  girl 
cousin  of  seventeen  was  caught  smoking 
a  cigarette  her  mother  wept  for  two  days, 
and  the  rumor  spread  among  the  rela- 
tives that  she  would  probably  turn  out 
to  be  **a  fast  one."  My  own  parents 
seem  to  have  been  without  religious  con- 
victions— at  least,  I  was  never  sent  to 
Sunday  School  or  given  religious  in- 
struction— but  the  code  by  wliich  I  lived 
was  practically  that  of  my  little  Roman 
Catholic  and  Methodist  neighbors.  I 
should  do  as  I  was  told  because  I  was 
told.  I  was  told  that  certain  things 
were  wrong  but  not  why  they  were 
wrong.  Being  a  girl,  there  were  things 
I  mustn't  do  because  they  were  unlady- 
like, and  people  didn't  like  unladylike 
girls.  I  njust  not  contradict  older  people. 
I  must  respect  gray  hairs — a  doctrine 
which  I  greeted  with  violent  and  vocif- 
erous "whys."  It  would  have  been 
more  convenient  for  my  parents  to  have 
answered,  "because  God  says  so";  but 
they  were  already  on  the  threshold  of  a 
rationalistic  age. 

II 

We  who  are  the  parents  of  our  present 
youngest  generation  cannot  approach 
the  problem  of  our  own  parental  diffi- 
culties without  some  understanding  of 
our  relationship  to  the  generation  that 
has  gone  before  us  and  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  own  upbringing.  To 
every  new  generation  of  adults  the  codes 
of  its  fathers,  as  it  looks  back  upon  them, 
must  seem  inadecjuate  in  the  light  of 
new  necessities.  The  faith  men  lived  by 
yesterday  never  seems  to  answer  com- 
pletely the  requirements  of  to-day.  I 
think  that  the  break  has  been  particu- 
larly definite  between  ourselves  and  our 
parents.  Between  us  and  them  have 
come  war  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
revolution,  counter-revolution,  social 
chaos,  disillusion  with  all  the  bright 
slogans  which  claimed  our  youthful  en- 
thusiasms, a  genenil  deflation  of  idealism. 
Perhaps  in  Europe,  in  the  disturl>ed 
forties,  there  was  a  similar  acceleration 
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in  life  which  lel'l  f.Mlh(M-  ;uul  son,  mother 
and  clauj.^htcr  scvornl  ^((MKMal  ions  apart. 

At  no  time  perhaps  has  the  actnal 
world  of  reality  heen  mneh  like  the  one 
for  which  teachers  and  [)arents  prepared 
ns;  l>nt  at  no  tim(\  I  Ihink,  has  (here 
been  the  dilHcnlly  of  adjnstment  which 
faced  that  general  ion  which  had  its 
childhood  and  yonlh  jnst  hefore,  and  its 
adnlt  life  jnst  after,  the  World  War. 
Every  war,  including  certainly  our  own 
Civil  War,  has  Ixhmi  followed  by  an  era 
of  graft  and  plunder  in  |)nl)lic  life,  dis- 
illusion and  confusion  in  private  life. 
We  cannot  set  men  lo  doing  all  the 
things  they  had  been  tanght  were  brulal 
and  uncivilized  without  ])roducing  in 
many  of  them  a  cynical  disregard  for  all 
social  codes.  'I'hose  of  ns  who  came 
into  adulthood  in  this  last  war-time 
world  found  later  that  we  had  somehow 
achieved  either  a  hard-boiled  surface  or  a 
protective  coloration. 

Having  lived  through  an  era  of  ''blood 
and  guts,"  actually,  or  vicariously 
through  newspapers  and  magazines,  we 
found  that  our  sense  of  the  niceties  of 
speech  and  conduct  had  become  blunted. 
Jn  life,  literature,  and  drama,  we  saw 
re(l(H"ted  our  need  for  stronger  stinnili, 
cruder  sensation,  more  strident  appeals. 
1  reuKMuber  my  horror,  during  I  he  early 
World  War  days,  when  1  read  I5arbusse's 
Under  Fire.,  Latzko's  Men  ift  Wary  and 
Ellen  LaMotte's  book.  The  Baekwash  of 
War.  Two  recent  war  novels,  more 
brutally  frank  in  fact  and  vocabulary 
than  any  of  these,  failed  to  stir  me  either 
to  i)ity  or  indignat  ion.  Like  most  of  my 
generation,  I  had  become  inununized  to 
shoc^k. 

The  same  held  true  in  the  social  world. 
Some  of  us,  having  been  raised  in  a  world 
in  which  men  and  women,  when  they 
drank  at  all,  draidv  "like  gcMitlemen'* 
and  knew  how  to  hold  their  li(iuor, 
graduated  into  a  world  in  which  it  had 
become  the  convention,  ahnost  I  he  moral 
obligation,  at  parties,  to  "|)ass  out"  as 
speedily  as  the  supply  of  gin  would 
permit,  liaised  \\\  a  period  in  which  it 
was  considered  unladylike  for  a  girl  to 


show  the  calf  of  hei-  leg,  we  gra<luate(l 
into  a  world  in  which  girls  came  to  (!OS- 
tumc  paities  in  two  bandana,  handker- 
chiefs, wore  street,  dresses  above  their 
knees,  and  were  afraid  of  being  thought 
inhibited. 

While  we  were  still  groping  in  the 
wreckage  of  our  own  shattered  beliefs, 
feeling  for  some  foothold  of  reality  upon 
which  to  take:  our  stand,  we  who  were 
the  '^sophisticated"  younger  generation 
of  not  so  long  ago  suddenly  found  our- 
selves called  upon  to  act  as  guides, 
teachers,  and  friends  to  another  genera- 
tion. 

I  can  imagine  that  there  are  large 
nnnd)ers  of  people  to  whom  this  prospect 
is  not  terrifying.  Probably  most  people 
do  not  lind  it  so.  They  are  still  strong 
in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Neither 
social  cataclysms  nor  Einsteinian  dis- 
(!Overies  have  power  to  make  them  doubt. 
They  will  raise  their  children,  as  their 
grandfathers  did  theirs  before  them, 
regardless  of  the  fact,  that  these  children 
will  have  a  world  to  face  totally  unlike 
the  old.  Such  people  live  in  a  state  of 
hapj)y  certainty  about  (iod  and  man. 
Hut,  except  in  the  most  rural  dist  ricts,  I 
think  they  may  be  the  last  of  their  kind. 
Whatever  professions  of  conformity  and 
belief  the  young  may  make  for  the  sake 
of  family  peace,  the  world  has  become 
too  closely  knit  together  for  new  atti- 
tudes to  be  exc^luded  nuich  longer.  This 
may  seem  the  rash  conclusion  of  a  city 
dweller,  too  prone  to  interj)ret  the  na- 
tional zeU<jeist  in  terms  of  his  city\s 
sophistication;  but  the  "New  York 
idea'*  of  to-day  becomes  the  *""Des 
Moines  idea"  of  to-morrow. 

Those  of  us  who  have  grown  up  and 
become  parents  in  this  world  of  shifting 
uncertainties  nmst  envy  our  forefathers 
the  })nre  whites  and  blacks  of  their  moral 
horizons.  Life  was  conveniently  simple 
in  those  days  of  good  and  evil  when 
everyone  knew  just  what  to  do  and  just 
what  to  tell  the  children.  There  was 
no  more  virtue  and  no  less  evil  in  the 
world  perhaps,  but  the  virtuous  had 
no   troublesome  doubts  concerning  the 
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source  of  their  sanctity  and  the  sinner 
knew  just  where  he  stood  with  God  and 
man. 

But  if  the  ancient  taboos  based  upon 
the  \\Tath  of  God  no  longer  served  our 
parents  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  so 
their  more  pragmatic  codes,  which 
claimed  material  success  as  the  reward 
of  virtue  and  good  taste,  can  no  longer 
serve  us  who  are  the  parents  of  to-day. 
It  is  idle  to  tell  our  adolescent  daughters, 
even  those  who  look  forward  to  mar- 
riage as  full-time  careers,  that  men  won't 
like  them  if  they  do  certain  things.  All 
about  them  they  can  see  older  girls 
violating  all  the  taboos  and  ending  up  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity  and  orange  blos- 
soms with  thoroughly  eligible  males. 
Those  who  look  forward  to  careers  out- 
side of  marringe  are  likely  to  answer 
this  argument  with  "Well,  what  of  it?" 
All  about  them  they  see  happy,  useful 
single  women  living  their  o-^^ti  lives  and 
having  a  good  time.  They  know  and  we 
know  that  much  of  what  wns  considered 
bad  taste  yesterday  has  become  quite 
acceptable  to-day. 

Nor  can  we  tell  our  boys  that  success 
is  wholly  a  matter  of  hard  work,  clean 
living,  and  p>ersonal  integrity.  ^^  e  our- 
selves know  l>etter.  ^^e  have  grown 
more  cynical  on  this  point  than  on  any 
other.  We  know  that  success  comes 
more  often  to  the  shrewd  and  unscrupu- 
lous, the  hard-lx)iled  bargainer  and  the 
insensitive  egotist  than  to  the  fine, 
sensitive,  and  generous  human  being. 
We  know  that  the  qualities  of  a  gentle- 
man— in  the  real,  not  the  conventional 
sense  of  that  word — are  more  Hkcly  to  be 
a  drawback  than  an  asset  in  the  struggle 
for  success.  Tolerance,  wide  interests, 
a  sense  of  genuine  values,  intellectual 
integrity,  and  emotional  maturity  are 
not  the  qualities  which  make  one  rich  in 
worldly  goods.  All  alx)ut  us,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  we  see  men  with  vulgar  and 
immature  minds  inheriting  the  earth. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  so  true  in  the  pro- 
fessions; but  even  here,  if  the  predatory 
mind  is  less  common,  it  is  usually  the 
single-tracked,  highly  specialized  mind 


that  achieves  Rolls  Royces.  This  has 
been  true  in  other  generations,  but  they 
have  had  less  courage  to  admit  the  fact. 

m 

Yet,  in  spite  of  what  seems  a  complete 
extraversion  of  our  civilization,  we  mod- 
erns, as  the  advertisements  put  it,  are 
indulging  in  a  self-searching  introspec- 
tion and  a  social  criticism  such  as  no 
.American  generation  before  us  has 
known — and  here  perhaps  lies  our  hope 
of  salvation  as  well  as  the  source  of  our 
confusion.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have 
crass  materialism,  ostentatious  display, 
and  crude  entertainment,  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  producing  an  analytical 
literature  and  drama  which,  ranging 
from  gentle  interpretation  to  savage 
satire,  constitute  a  challenge  to  our  social 
philosophy  and  our  individual  conduct. 
The  drama  and  literature  of  social 
criticism  have  been  with  us  since  the 
days  of  the  Greeks,  but  to  social  criti- 
cism we  have  added  a  complete  under- 
standing of  individual  psychology.  If 
"Abie's  Irish  Rose"  ran  for  five  years 
in  New  York,  "Strange  Interlude"  has 
played  to  packed  houses  for  over  a  year, 
even  though  it  has  done  so  by  grace  of 
the  publicity  entailed  in  winning  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  a  reputation  for  dar- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  these 
who  came  to  snicker  and  be  shocked 
could  have  remained  entirely  immune 
to  its  critical  implications. 

If  a  great  mass  of  unthinking  people 
is  increasingly  engrossed  in  material 
prosjiority,  an  intelligent  minority  is 
increasingly  self-conscious,  self-critical, 
disillusioned.  We  have  seen  so  many 
platitudes  proven  false,  so  many  con- 
ventions overthrown  with  impunity,  so 
many  gods  toppled  from  their  pedestals 
in  the  last  fifteen  years.  However  much 
we  may  go  through  the  old  rites  for  the 
sake  of  our  jobs,  our  families,  or  our 
social  standing,  in  our  hearts  we  hold 
few  things  sacred,  save,  jjerhaps,  some 
degree  of  {personal  integrity.  If  we  are 
honest,    decent,    discriminating    in    ex- 
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perience  and  considerate  of  our  fellows, 
it  is  because  wc  choose  to  be  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  approval,  not  because  we 
expect  success  in  this  or  eternal  life  in 
another  world  to  result  from  our  right- 
eousness. We  have  found  many  of  our 
parents'  codes  inadequate  to  the  com- 
plicated situations  we  have  had  to  face 
in  a  changing  world,  and  so  we  have  had 
to  fall  back  upon  whatever  inner  light 
we  have  been  able  to  summon  for  our 
judgments.  We  suspect  that  whatever 
codes  w^e  may  now  impose  upon  our 
children  may  be  inadequate  to  the  new 
problems  they  will  confront  in  a  still 
changing  world  of  twenty  years  hence. 
We  have  little  idea  of  what  that  vrorld 
will  be  like.  We  know  that  then,  as 
now,  there  will  be  basic  offenses  w^hich  no 
man  can  commit  with  impunity,  but  w^e 
do  not  seriously  expect  our  children  to  be 
tempted  to  those  offenses.  Murder  and 
theft  will  never  be  tolerated  in  any 
civilized  community,  but  how,  for  ex- 
ample, will  the  world  of  twenty  years 
hence  feel  about  the  wholesale  murder 
called  War.^  Shall  we  teach  our  sons  to 
abhor  such  a  solution  of  international 
difficulties  and,  if  so,  will  they  find  them- 
selves at  twenty-five  or  thirty,  part  of  a 
civilized  majority  that  has  outlawed 
war,  or  part  of  a  despised  minority  of 
conscientious  objectors  in  some  Federal 
prison.? 

But  these  are  simple  problems  com- 
pared to  the  more  subtle  ones  of  our 
sons'  and  daughters'  whole  general  ad- 
justment to  life  and  to  other  people, 
particularly  to  the  opposite  sex.  Be- 
cause it  is  here  that  the  greatest  changes 
are  taking  place  and  we  who  are  groping 
blindly  for  some  philosophy  of  life  upon 
which  to  base  our  own  conduct  can  only 
guess  at  the  changes  of  the  next  few 
decades.  That  life  will  not  be  simple 
for  our  children  seems  fairly  certain. 
That  it  will  be  less  simple  for  our  daugh- 
ters than  for  our  sons  is  also  certain,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  status  of  women  that 
the  greatest  shifts  are  being  made.  In 
the  relations  between  men  and  women, 
growing  out  of  these  changes,  most  of 


the  unhappinesses  and  difficulties  of  life 
arise.  Even  the  most  trivial  of  these 
difficulties  will  have  a  momentary  seri- 
ousness for  the  people  involved. 

Just  a  year  ago,  at  a  costume  party,  I 
was  followed  into  the  cloakroom  by  a 
young  girl  whom  I  knew  slightly.  She 
was  almost  in  tears  and  said  she  wanted 
advice  and  perhaps  the  loan  of  her 
taxi  fare.  The  man  with  whom  she  had 
come  to  the  party  wanted  to  go  home 
and  had  asked  her  to  go  back  with  him 
to  his  apartment.  When  she  had  re- 
fused he  had  accused  her  of  being  "a 
bad  sport — a  repressed  little  Puritan," 
etc.  Now  he  was  sulking  in  a  corner. 
\Miat  did  I  think  she  should  do.  she 
asked.  Was  she  really  being  inhibited 
or  silly  .f^  Of  course,  her  mother  would 
think  the  proposal  insiilting;  but  one 
couldn't  feel  that  way  these  days.  Bill 
probably  thought  he  was  complimenting 
her  on  her  seductiveness.  She  really 
was  quite  modern  and  she  hated  being  a 
prude,  but  he  was  tipsy  and  she  was 
afraid  she  couldn't  handle  him — yet,  she 
didn't  want  to  be  a  bad  sport.  She  was 
asking  me,  as  someone  betw^een  her 
mother's  generation  and  her  own,  who 
could  understand  the  situation.   .  .  , 

"Do  you  want  to  go.?"  I  asked  her. 

"No.  He  makes  me  sick  when  he's 
drunk,  but — " 

"Then  don't  go.  Surely,  you  are 
uninhibited  enough  to  know  what  you 
want  and  to  do  as  you  like  about  it. 
Tell  Bill  to  go  home  and  sleep  it  off." 

She  left  the  room  with  the  sacred  fire 
of  personal  freedom  kindling  in  her  eye. 

Here  was  a  situation  for  which  the 
girl,  caught  between  the  training  of  her 
home  life  and  the  intellectual  preten- 
sions of  her  own  generation,  w^as  totally 
unprepared.  In  her  mother's  day  young 
men  did  not  take  young  girls  to  parties 
and  then  get  tipsy.  If  they  had,  they 
would  have  been  ostracized  from  polite 
society.  The  girl  rightly  felt  that  to 
assume  the  outraged  "How  dare  you, 
Jack  Dalton!"  attitude  of  a  former  day 
would  have  been  silly  and  out  of  place 
because  Bill  was  really  a  good  sort  when 
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sober,  and  she  would  have  to  meet  him 
Again  and  again  in  a  society  in  which 
drunkenness  was  considered  more  amusing 
than  taboo.  Neither  was  she  prepared 
for  the  completely  casual  attitude  toward 
such  matters  professed  by  so  many 
young  modems.  She  wanted  to  be,  as 
she  expressed  it  later,  "free  but  not 
messy" — a  difficult  feat  of  tightrope 
walking  for  girls  of  nineteen,  if  not  for 
those  of  us  who  are  somewhat  older. 


IV 

It  may  be  said  that  a  serene  and 
wholesome  home  life  is  the  child's  best 
guarantee  of  future  happiness  and  satis- 
factory adjustment  to  aU  these  problems: 
that  with  such  a  background  he  can  face 
the  complications  of  adulthood  and 
work  out  his  own  solutions.  This  is 
probably  true  to  some  extent,  but  it  is 
becoming  increasin^y  difficult  to  assure 
him  that  serene  and  wholesome  home 
life.  Modem  i)arents  are  becoming 
more  and  more  conscious  of  their  indi- 
vidual needs  and  more  desirous  of  play- 
ing other  roles  than  the  parental.  Intel- 
ligent, well-rounded  men  and  women  who 
are  something  more  than  just  parents 
are  the  ones  best  fitted  by  insight  and 
wisdom  to  be  the  guides  and  companions 
of  youthful  souls,  but  they  are  also  the 
men  and  women  who  need  other  forms 
of  seh'-expression.  Their  attempts  to 
combine  these  varying  needs  and  desires, 
together  with  the  solution  of  their 
practical  problems,  may  result  in  strained 
and  difficult  household  situations.  I 
suspect  that  the  seeming  wholesomeness 
of  our  ancestral  homes  has  been  greatly 
overrated.  Certainly  as  we  look  back 
upon  our  oldest  Uving  generation  and 
upon  the  lives  of  our  parents,  with  their 
fears  and  repressions  and  prejudices, 
with  the  unhappinesses  they  chose  to 
bear  rather  than  protest  against,  we 
begin  to  realize  that  the  neurotic  was 
not  invented  by  Freud  and  Jimg.  In- 
deed, our  own  scarred  egos  bear  silent 
^  '  the  none-too-v^ !    '       ^  e  back- 

f  the  less  comp.  ecades. 


Furthermore,  whatever  the  home  may 
or  may  not  be  lq  this  crowded  life  we 
Hve,  we  cannot  keep  the  world  outside 
from  impinging  up>on  the  consciousness 
of  our  children.  Before  they  begLn  to 
read,  the  radio,  the  comic  strip,  and  the 
chatter  of  neighbors  all  bring  the  con- 
temporary world  to  their  intelligence. 
When  they  have  begun  to  read  we  can- 
not keep  out  of  our  houses  the  newspa|)ers, 
magazines,  novels,  books,  and  dramatic 
reviews  upon  which  the  adult  mind  must 
feed.  And  once  in  the  house,  we  cannot 
keep  them  from  the  intelligent  and  in- 
quiring child  unless  they  are  written  in 
too  duU  a  manner  to  engage  his  interest. 
The  adolescent  child  cannot  be  kept  in  a 
nursery,  even  were  niu^aeries  practicable 
in  the  average  modem  apartment.  \^"e 
need  not  take  him  to  see  the  serious 
problem  play,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
him  away  from  the  movies  where  the 
same  problem  is  presented  with  either  a 
smirk  or  a  sentimental  varnish. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
intelligent  friend,  discussing  this  prob- 
\em.  **\Miat  should  every  young  girl 
know.^"  she  wrote.  "I  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  decide.  The  physical  asp^ect 
of  the  thing  is  so  simple  and  so  inade- 
quate. Joan  has  known  all  about  the 
basic  facts  of  sex  since  she  was  seven. 
That  was  no  problem.  Her  whole  atti- 
tude on  the  subject  is  clean,  informed, 
normal.  But  now  she  is  thirteen  and 
banning  to  read  everything  she  can 
lay  her  hands  on.  The  other  day  she 
returned  from  a  week-end  with  a  friend 
and  announced  that  she  had  read  Hem- 
ingway's novel  The  Sun  Also  Risfs. 
Tnat  certainly  is  no  book  for  a  thirteen- 
year-old.  \Miat  was  I  to  do  about  it.' 
She  knew  that  I  had  read  the  book,  and 
if  I  had  scolded  her  for  doing  so.  it  wouW 
have  given  the  whole  thing  an  imdue 
importance  in  her  mind.  I  remembered 
the  eagerness  with  which  I  had  read  Thf 
Lady  of  the  Camellias  when  I  was  thir- 
teen and  how  glamorous  the  whole  thing 
had  been  because  it  was  forbidden.  I 
didn't  want  to  make  Hemingway  s  shoj>- 
wom   heroine    glamorous   to   Joan    nor 
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could  I  dismiss  her  by  calling  her  a 
wicked  woman  and  her  admirers  drunken 
sots.  That's  what  my  own  parents 
would  have  told  me,  but  neither  she  nor 
they  quite  fitted  into  those  categories 
now.  Joan  was  bursting  with  questions 
about  them — people  who  did  things  she 
thought  were  *  pretty  rotten'  and  yet 
seemed  intelligent  and  likable.  Why 
did  they  drink  so  much  and  why  did 
Brett  go  off  with  one  man  when  she  was 
engaged  to  another?  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  go  through  with  it,  and  I  spent 
the  next  hour  trying  to  interpret  in  some 
way  she  could  understand  that  bewil- 
dered, hopeless  crowd  of  post-war  ex- 
patriates one  sees  haunting  the  cafes  of 
the  Boulevard  Montparnasse.  They 
were  my  own  generation  and  some  of 
their  problems  were  my  problems,  but 
I  hadn't  begun  to  think  them  through. 
I  found  that  this  interpretation  really 
involved  a  philosophy  of  life— which  I 
didn't  have.  I  came  nearer  to  formulat- 
ing one  in  the  hour  that  followed  than  I 
ever  had  before.  Then  I  told  Joan  that, 
while  I  didn't  want  to  censor  her  read- 
ing, there  were  books  in  the  house  which 
I  preferred  she  wouldn't  read  until  she 
was  a  little  older  because  she  had  not  yet 
had  sufficient  experience  from  which  to 
evolve  a  standard  of  judgment  about 
them;  that  an  adult  might  read  a  book 
much  as  a  biologist  might  dissect  an 
interesting  but  disagreeable  object  in  a 
laboratory,  in  order  to  understand  that 
object  as  a  part  of  life  and  to  relate  that 
understanding  to  his  own  experience. 
But  until  one  had  had  experience,  until 
life  itself  had  taught  one  a  great  deal 
about  oneself  and  about  other  human 
beings,  books  of  this  sort  were  useless  to 
one  and  only  likely  to  mix  one  up.  It 
was  a  feeble  explanation,  but  she  seemed 
to  understand  what  I  was  getting  at." 
I  can  imagine  that  this  situation  is  a 
common  one  in  modern  parental  ex- 
perience. We  xA.mericans  live  in  closer 
contact  with  our  children  than  do  most 
Europeans.  In  the  average  American 
family  the  adolescent  child  stays  up 
until  nine  or  ten,  studying  or  taking  part 


in  the  conversation  with  parents  and 
guests.  Among  intelligent  people  this 
conversation  may  cover  a  range  of 
subjects  outside  the  child's  experience 
and  arouse  his  interest  in  those  subjects. 
In  these  days  when  the  pathological  as 
well  as  the  normal  aspects  of  life  are  so 
freely  discussed  and  analyzed,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  modern  parent  to  draw  a 
conversational  line. 

Frequently  the  child  achieves  an  ap- 
parent sophistication  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  any  experience  it  may  have  en- 
countered in  either  home  or  school  and 
which  leaves  the  bewildered  parent 
pondering  the  hopelessness  of  any  at- 
tempt to  guide  the  footsteps  of  his 
progeny. 

Last  summer,  at  the  country  home  of  a 
friend,  the  two  small  daughters  of  the 
house  offered  to  entertain  us  with  a 
"show"  during  a  rainy  afternoon.  They 
were  nine  and  eleven.  During  the 
winter  months  they  attended  a  private 
city  school,  and  their  summers  were 
spent  on  a  hundred-acre  farm .  They  had 
never  been  permitted  to  sit  up  after 
dinner  and  listen  to  the  family  dis- 
cussions. After  a  short,  giggling  session 
above  stairs,  the  two  children  emerged 
upon  the  make-believe  stage  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  The  younger,  in  an  old 
dress  of  her  mother's,  was  cast  in  the 
role  of  an  indignant  maiden  aunt,  while 
the  older,  very  decollete  in  her  bloomers 
and  a  silk  shawl,  draped  Spanish-wise, 
was  evidently  giving  us  her  version  of  a 
John  Held,  Jr.,  flapper  in  an  advanced 
state  of  intoxication.  She  puffed  a  choc- 
olate cigarette  vigorously.  The  maid- 
en aunt,  in  the  high  thin  voice  that 
children  always  assume  when  they  imi- 
tate their  elders,  proceeded  to  lecture  the 
inebriated  flapper  upon  the  error  of  her 
ways  and  the  lateness  of  her  return  home. 

"TVTiat  do  you  mean  by  coming  home 
like  this  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.^" 
she  demanded,  trying  to  look  severe. 
* 'Don't  you  know  that  nice  girls  don't  do 
such  things.^" 

To  which  the  eleven-year-old  mimic  of 
the    younger    generation    replied    with 
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an  abandoned  sweep  of  her  shawl,  '*  Aw, 
baloney!" 

Neither  the  language  nor  the  situation 
used  by  these  children  could  have  been  a 
matter  of  first-hand  knowledge.  Even 
the  movies  to  which  they  were  taken 
were  carefully  chosen.  There  remained 
only  the  Sunday  newspapers,  a  magazine 
illustration,  or  the  conversation  of  their 
playmates  to  account  for  the  precocity  of 
their  little  drama. 


Occasionally  one  meets  a  modern 
parent  who,  in  reaction  against  the  re- 
pressions and  futilities  of  his  own  up- 
bringing or  because  of  his  bewilderment 
in  the  face  of  moral  complexities,  has 
determined  on  a  course  of  complete  in- 
dividual liberty  for  his  children.  I  once 
knew  a  man  whose  stern  New  England 
training  had  soured  his  own  capacity  for 
relaxation  and  enjoyment.  He  was 
determined  that  his  own  three  children 
should  grow  up  "joyous  young  pagans" 
who  would  never  hear  the  word  don't, 
never  find  their  natural  impulses  cramped 
by  repressive  authority.  As  a  result  of 
his  experiment,  the  most  philoprogenitive 
visitor  cannot  leave  his  house  without 
having  stifled  an  impulse  to  strangle  the 
three  young  barbarians  who  kick,  scream, 
and  ravage  through  the  place,  making 
conversation  impossible  and  a  headache 
inevi:able.  That  their  first  contact 
with  a  hard-headed  w^orld  in  which  some 
impulses  must  be  restrained  and  in  which 
men  and  women  must  live  together  in 
some  degree  of  mutual  consideration 
may  produce  neuroses  far  worse  than 
did  the  repressions  of  his  own  childhood 
has  never  occurred  to  this  modern  father. 

The  dilemma  of  the  modern  parent  is 
not  so  easily  resolved.  We  are  prepar- 
ing our  children  for  life  as  it  is  and  prob- 
ably will  be  for  some  time.  We  want 
them  to  live  fully,  freely,  happily  in  a 
world  of  other  human  beings.  Complete 
individual  liberty  in  a  complex  civiliza- 
tion is  obviously  chimerical.  That  there 
is  room  in  our  civilization  for  a  far 


greater  degree  of  personal  freedom  than 
most  of  us  enjoy  seems  quite  obvious. 
We  all  are  hampered  in  our  lives  by 
outworn  taboos  and  conventions  which 
have  lost  all  essential  meaning  and  the 
breakdown  of  which  would  injure  no  one. 
Every  human  being  has  a  right  to  decide 
for  himself  what  degree  of  discomfort  or 
social  ostracism  he  is  willing  to  endure 
for  casting  aside  these  outworn  symbols, 
and  the  courage  to  do  this  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  which  the  modern  parent 
will  wish  his  children  to  possess. 

But  here  again  we  are  somewhat  be- 
wildered. We  know  from  cx])crience 
and  observation,  whatever  our  purely 
intellectual  revolt  has  been,  that  certain 
conventions  under  which  we  live  and 
which  hamper  to  some  extent  our  free- 
dom of  movement  have  not  been  super- 
imposed upon  us,  but  have  been  built  up 
on  the  basis  of  racial  experience  during 
long  ages  of  human  struggle.  They 
have  survived  because  they  have  best 
answered  the  deepest  needs  of  the  race. 
We  know  that  the  mere  breakdown  of 
restraint  in  the  immature  soul  leads  no- 
where. If  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  watch  the  hectic,  unhapi)y  lives  of 
some  of  the  belated  adolescents  who  dis- 
port themselves  in  certain  modernist 
circles,  we  have  probably  felt  the  urge 
to  proffer  the  advice  of  the  Dr.  Freud  of 
Anita  Loos's  classic  to  its  preferred  blonde 
heroine — "Go  home  and  get  a  few 
inhibitions."  If  we  know  something  of 
psychological  science,  we  know  that  the 
flamboyantly  "free  soul"  is  often  acting 
out  some  inner  compulsion  of  which  he  is 
unaware. 

Few  of  us  have  reached  very  definite 
conclusions  about  our  own  or  other 
people's  conduct.  We  do  things  which 
are  forbidden  by  law,  the  Bible,  and  the 
Book  of  Etiquette  without  conscious- 
ness of  guilt;  but  to  many  of  us  there  are 
acts  and  attitudes  permitted  by  all  these 
authorities  which  seem  impossible.  I 
drink  wine  with  my  dinner,  covet  my 
neighbor's  fur  coat,  and  cut  my  salad 
with  a  knife,  but  I  should  find  it  impos- 
sible, I  fear,  to  foreclose  on  a  mortgage 
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if  I  held  one.  Both  time  and  ci'C" 
stances  may  alter  these  convicti  is. 
Our  lives  are  governed  largely  by  ^."iit 
we  feel  about  a  certain  thing  at  a  certain 
time;  and  those  of  us  who  have  lost 
faith  in  the  immutability  of  rules  of 
conduct  can  use  only  what  good  judg- 
ment we  possess. 

So  fluctuating  a  code  as  this,  however, 
must  presuppose  some  inner  stability 
and  maturity  if  life  is  to  be  something 
more  than  a  disordered  mess  and  our 
convictions  a  mere  rationalization  of  our 
impulses.  We  cannot  expect  the  child 
or  the  young  boy  and  girl  to  have  this 
stability.  Somewhere  between  the  out- 
worn practice  of  complete  authoritarian- 
ism and  the  Utopian  ideal  of  a  complete 
individual  liberty  we  must  take  a  stand 
which  will  prepare  the  child  for  the  ac- 
tual world  in  which  he  will  have  to  live. 
I  imagine  that  the  cowed  and  ol>edient 
son  of  a  stern  unbending  Puritanism  and 
the  young  Xictzschean  egotist  of  militant 
anarchist  training  may  have  an  equally 
uncomfortable  time  of  it  in  the  1940's. 

Perhaps  there  is  little  that  the  parent 
can  do  for  the  child's  equipment  com- 
pared with  what  is  done  by  the  school, 
the  newspaper,  the  street,  anri  other 
associations.  To  many  children  the 
world  outside  the  home  carries  more 
weight  than  the  world  inside  it.  IJut 
what  little  direction  and  help  we  could 
ofFcr  most  of  us  are  unable  to  give  be- 
cause of  our  inability  to  l)e  romplclcly 
honest  with  ourscKcs.  We  know  that 
our  own  attitudes  differ  from  those  of  our 
parents.  We  know  how  inadequately 
C((ni})j)e(l  we  were  to  meet  a  world  in 
which  the  old  rules  were  not  always  ap- 
plicable, l)ut  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  traditions  which  we 
hold  dear  may  Ixi  passing.  All  about 
us  we  see  happy  honest  peoj)le  doing 
things  that  would  have  brought  the  law 
upon  them  a  few  generations  ago  and 
which  bring  social  disapproval  even  now; 
but  we  refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  their 
ways  may  possibly  be  the  forerunners  of 
general  practice  in  the  world  of  our 
children's   maturity.     Our   attitude   to- 


s\  ird  most  social  problems  is  that  of  the 
a  erage  man's  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
h  jition  amendment.  The  average  man 
does  as  he  pleases  about  obeying  it  but 
he  wants  it  to  stay  on  the  statute  books 
as  a  mystical  inducement  to  other 
people's  sobriety. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  in  the  status  of 
women  that  the  greatest  changes  are 
taking  place  and  in  the  relationships  of 
men  and  women  affected  by  those 
changes  that  many  of  our  difficulties 
arise.  If  love  and  marriage  in  our  day 
are  complicated  problems,  they  may  be 
even  more  so  to  our  children  unless  we 
are  able  to  give  them  a  saner  approach 
to  these  subjects  than  we  ourselves  have 
known.  The  woman  of  the  next  genera- 
tion may  know  better  what  she  wants 
and  where  she  is  going  than  we  who  are 
caught  between  the  old  allegiances  and 
the  new  ambitions;  but  whatever  her 
decision  may  Ix"  about  herself,  the  men 
of  the  next  generation  will  need  to  adjust 
themselves  to  it  with  Ix^tter  grace  and 
completer  understanding  than  have 
their  fathers.  As  economic  conditions 
continue  to  push  back  the  age  at  which 
men  and  women  can  settle  down  to  mar- 
riage and  family  life,  some  adjustment  of 
the  relations  of  young  men  and  women 
will  need  to  take  place.  Social  conditions 
may  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to 
support  a  family  until  he  is  over  thirty; 
but  nofliinir  caw  keep  N'oiing  p(M)])lc  from 
falling  in  love  l)eforc  that  time  nor  from 
seeking  some  outlet  for  their  impulses. 
We  can  lea\'e  I  hem  to  approach  this 
subject  in  the  old  shamefaced,  furti\e,  or 
accidental  maimer  of  our  own  youth  or 
we  can  help  them  to  some  understanding 
of  both  physical  and  emotional  values 
that  will  keey)  them  alike  from  needless 
repressions  and  from  j)remature  and 
trivial  indulgences. 

We  cann(jt  help  them  without  com- 
plete honesty  with  ourselves  and  them. 
Jf,  in  order  to  save  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  thinking  through  the  conflicts  which 
confront  us  and  of  forniul.it  ing  a  personal 
philosophy,  we  attempt  to  impose  upon 
them  some  ready-made  code  out  of  keep- 
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ing  with  their  time,  we  shall  merely 
drive  them  from  us.  All  about  us  we 
see  ample  evidence,  in  our  empty  churches 
and  our  empty  homes,  of  what  this  course 
can  do.  Preachers  and  parents  may  at- 
tempt to  rationalize  these  phenomena  as 
they  will,  the  fact  remains  that  young 
people  are  not  interested  in  what  many 
of  them  have  called  "the  old  hokum" 
any  longer.  I  think  that  if  we  were  to 
tell  them  frankly  that  we  ourselves  are 
puzzled  and  bewildered  by  many  of  the 
problems  of  modern  life,  that  we  are  not 
always  sure  what  is  best,  that  we  are 
trying  to  think  and  feel  our  way  through, 
just  as  they  are,  to  conclusions  which  are 
socially  workable  and  individually  satis- 
fying, they  might  be  interested  in  making 
these  intellectual  excursions  with  us, 
helping  us  as  well  as  themselves  to 
satisfactory  solutions. 

I  have  in  mind  the  home  of  a  liberal 
university  professor  which  I  once  visited 
for  a  few  days.  Breakfast  and  dinner 
were  always  the  occasions  of  intense  and 
interesting  discussions  of  every  possible 
subject  by  the  professor,  his  wife,  his 
two  children,  and  whatever  guests  were 
present.  The  professor  was  a  pacifist, 
but  his  sixteen-year-old  son  with  militar- 
ist tendencies  had  joined  the  high  school 
R.  O.  T.  C.  Father  and  son  argued  the 
question  of  preparedness  all  through  one 
dinner,  poking  fun  at  each  other  or 
getting  momentarily  heated  in  a  good- 
natured  way. 

"You're  a  young  reactionary,"  the 
father  finally  concluded. 

"Oh,  you're  an  old  Bolshevik,"  re- 
torted his  son  with  a  good-natured  grin. 

But  the  nineteen-year-old  daughter 
leaned  in  the  opposite  direction.  She 
didn't  believe  in  legal  marriage,  she  an- 
nounced, and  would  never  indulge  in  it, 
but  she  very  much  wanted  three  children. 
Xo  one  laughed  at  her  or  looked  shocked. 
When  her  mother  questioned  a  quota- 
tion from  Judge  Lindsey,  the  daughter 
came  back  with  a  paragraph  from 
Westermarck's  History  of  Marriage.  The 
professor  backed  up  his  daughter  on 
some    points,    disagreed    with    her    on 


others,  and  finally  maneuvered  her  into 
the  position  of  defending  the  rights  of 
children  to  two  full-time  parents.  An- 
thropological authorities  had  been  sum- 
moned, wild  surmises  had  been  made  and 
ripped  to  pieces,  guests  had  taken  part 
in  the  discussion  with  great  gusto.  It 
was  an  exciting  evening.  Those  two 
children  will  never  need  to  go  to  Green- 
wich Village  in  order  to  "express" 
themselves.  They  can  do  so  right  at 
home.  When  they  graduate  from  their 
family  they  will  know  how  to  think 
clearly  and  feel  maturely. 

The  ability  to  do  these  two  things  is 
probably  all  the  modern  parent  can 
help  his  children  to  achieve.  They  are 
the  tools  with  which  the  young  must 
forge  their  own  lives.  We  can  stand  by, 
offering  whatever  suggestions  and  advice 
seem  applicable  at  the  moment  or  an- 
swering whatever  questions  are  put  to 
us  as  honestly  and  undogmatically  as  we 
know  how.  If  we  attempt  to  do  much 
more  than  this  we  are  likely  to  induce 
either  thoughtless  rebellion  or  spineless 
dependence. 

It  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  modern 
parent  to  keep  up  this  "hands  off" 
policy.  We  all  know  so  well  what  we 
should  like  our  children  to  be.  We  are 
so  eager  that  they  shall  avoid  the  mis- 
takes and  accidents  that  have  made  our 
own  lives  unsatisfactory.  I  should  like 
my  own  small  daughter  to  be  the  kind 
of  woman  I  admire — clear-headed,  un- 
prejudiced, sincere,  and  yet  sensitive, 
sympathetic,  and  charming,  with  a  keen 
brain,  a  warm  heart,  and  an  attractive 
exterior.  I  have  no  idea  how  such  a 
combination  of  virtues  may  be  achieved, 
and  I  know  that  there  is  little  I  can  do  to 
assure  them  for  her.  But  I  would  not, 
if  I  could,  as  a  fairy  godmother,  banish 
from  her  future  all  pain  and  difficulty, 
all  struggle  and  misunderstanding;  for 
only  through  these  can  she  develop  an 
understanding  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  the  one  redeeming  feature  in 
the  situation  of  the  modern  parent  is 
this:  that  if  we  are  not  very  clear  about 
what   we   should   do,   we  usually  have 
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some  understanding  of  what  we  should 
not  do.  Modern  Uterature  and  psychol- 
ogy have  impressed  us  with  the  dangers 
of  too  much  interference,  too  close  emo- 
tional attachments,  too  much  mutual 
dependence  in  the  relationship  between 
parent  and  child.  Most  of  us  under- 
stand now  that  we  must  prepare  our 
children  to  live  without  us,  not  for  con- 
tinued devotion  to  us  or  dependence  on 
our  judgments. 

In  her  recent  book.  The  Psychology  of 
the  Adolescent,  Dr.  Leta  S.  Hollingworth 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, says: 

The  major  persistent  problems  of  adoles- 
cence are,  as  we  have  seen  them,  to  get  away 
from  the  family,  to  achieve  self-support,  to 
develop  a  heterosexual  attitude,  to  formu- 
late a  point  of  view  on  life.  When  all  these 
major  adjustments  have  been  satisfactorily 
managed,  the  adolescent  has  achieved  psy- 
chological adulthood.  He  has  achieved 
emotional  maturity.  He  has  arrived  at  a 
condition  of  self-control  and  of  self-posses- 
sion, unified  and  wholesome. 

These,  as  Doctor  Hollingworth  says, 
are  the  major  problems  of  adolescence. 
There  are  a  host  of  minor  ones.  But  all 
about  us  we  see  physically  adult  human 
beings,  many  of  them  parents,  who  are 
still  psychologically  tied  to  their  own 


parents'  apron  strings  and  who  have 
never  formulated  a  point  of  view  on 
life.  There  are  many  who  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve  self-support 
and  whose  sexual  impulses  are  as  diffused 
as  a  child's.  If  we  have  had  to  live 
in  close  quarters  with  any  of  these  we 
have  emerged  determined  not  to  re- 
produce another  generation  of  their 
kind. 

To  give  our  children  the  benefit  of 
what  life  has  taught  us  without  curtail- 
ing their  right  to  learn  from  life;  to  teach 
them  the  value  of  freedom  without  les- 
sening their  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
ward other  individuals  and  the  social 
group;  to  make  them  self-reliant  and 
eventually  self-supporting  without  in- 
oculating them  with  the  virus  of  success- 
worship;  to  make  them  fearless  of  life 
and  whatever  experience  it  may  offer 
while  giving  them  discrimination  and 
the  courage  to  reject  what  is  foreign  to 
them — all  this  is  what  the  modern  parent 
day-dreams  of  doing.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  in  our  more  wide-awake  moments 
we  are  staggered  by  the  job  that  con- 
fronts us  or  that  in  moments  of  weakness 
we  may  sometimes  yearn  for  the  days 
when  a  personal  God  was  in  his  heaven 
and  father  laid  down  the  law  from  the 
head  of  the  table? 
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MOLLIE  SCHUMACHER  drove 
into  the  yard  of  the  Bell  farm. 
At  first  she  thought  there  was 
no  one  about,  it  was  so  quiet.  The 
garage  doors  were  closed,  however,  and 
Frank  always  left  them  standing  wide 
open  when  he  took  out  the  car. 

She  shut  off  the  engine.  But  she  kept 
on  sitting  in  the  car  with  her  hands  on 
the  worn  steering  wheel,  so  comfortable 
that  she  hated  to  get  out.  She  noticed 
how  dry  the  September  sunshine  made 
everything  look.  The  heavy  pale  grain 
of  the  grindstone  was  warm  in  the  sini. 
Milk  had  been  spilled  at  the  corner  of  the 
corn  crib  where  the  cats  were  fed.  It 
made  a  whitish  stain  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  flies  were  thick  above  it.  There  was 
a  look  of  country  peace  about  the  old  red 
barn.  The  loft  window  was  open,  and 
shagg}',  dusty  hay  stuck  out.  In  the 
open  wooded  pasture  behind  the  barn 
the  oaks  had  that  dry  look,  too,  in  the 
sunshine. 

Summer  was  almost  over  again! 
Mollie  felt  a  thrust  of  fear.  Summer,  no 
matter  how  hard  anyone  worked,  was 
an  interlude.  It  didn't  really  matter. 
15ut  just  as  soon  as  that  first  crispness 
came  into  the  air  it  was  different.  The 
handle  of  the  pump  burned  with  cold 
when  she  went  out  to  the  vine-covered 
stoop  to  get  the  water  before  l)reakfast. 
.  .  .  Again  she  was  im])atient  because 
they  kept  on  living  in  that  old-fashioned 
house  at  the  edge  of  town  where  they 
couldn't  even  have  city  water  or  a  fur- 
nace— things  everybody  had  nowadays! 
In  the  summer,  it  was  pleiisant  enough, 


with  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  for  which 
Charlie  had  made  a  dozen  queer  little 
houses  of  l^ark  and  boards.  But  the 
cold  spurred  her  ambition.  When  frost 
came  you  had  to  decide  things.  It 
might  come  any  time  now.  It  would  get 
harder  and  harder  to  start  the  Ford.  It 
would  be  too  cold  to  drive  in  an  open  car. 
Her  summer  work  would  be  over. 

Nearly  over.  .  .  .  These  days  when 
she  started  out  early,  eager  to  get  away 
from  the  puttering  routine  of  home, 
packed  her  bag  of  samj^les,  called  back 
impatiently  that  they  could  expect  her 
when  they  saw  her,  and  then,  after  long 
dallying  with  the  starter  and  heated  at- 
tempts at  cranking,  heard  joyously  the 
loud  steady  noise  of  the  engine,  sprang  in 
quickly  before  it  had  a  chance  to  die 
down,  and  at  last  was  out  on  the  open 
road. 

She  had  been  grumbling  all  summer 
about  the  annoyances:  having  to  fool 
with  this  old  car,  getting  caught  in  the 
rain  somewhere  out  in  the  country  and 
driving  home  over  slippery  roads,  her 
goods  not  coming  on  time.  But  she  had 
an  affection  for  the  Ford,  which  she  had 
bought  second  hand  at  a  sale  in  the  coun- 
try— although  she  got  so  furious  at  it 
sometimes  that  she  callrd  it  every  name 
she  could  think  of.  "You  dannied  hell- 
fiivd  old  skate!**  once  she  had  sobbed 
at  it. 

But  when  it  was  running  well,  when 
the  road  stretched  long  and  smooth, 
when  the  fields  were  fresh  and  the  sky 
was  blue,  when  the  engine  hummed 
noisily    and    the    fenders    rattled,    she 
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squeezed  the  steering  wheel  with  both 
hands  and  felt  that  she  loved  the  old 
rattletrap.  She  was  so  happy  that  she 
sang.  She  drove  on  and  on  and  on,  try- 
ing new  roads,  pretending  that  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  enterprising  and  was  look- 
ing for  new  customers.  When  she  came 
to  a  patch  of  woods  where  it  was  shady 
she  stopped  the  car,  took  out  from  her 
handbag  the  sandwich  of  homemade 
bread  and  summer  sausage  she  had 
stolen  into  the  kitchen  to  make  when 
Luisa  wasn't  around,  and  ate  it  luxuri- 
ously. She  liked  to  sell  things  and  to 
dicker. 

"Hoohoo!"  MoUiecaUed. 

Mate  came  to  the  door  at  last  in  an 
old  bungalow  apron. 

"Well,  look  who's  here!" 

"I  thought  you  folks  must  be  all 
asleep." 

"I  was  lymg  down.  I  don't  know, 
I've  felt  kind  of  bum  ever  since  I  had 
those  teeth  out.  I  ought  to  get  my 
ironing  done  to-day,  there's  some  pieces 
I  need,  but — come  on  in,  Mollie,  what 
you  standing  outside  for?" 

"Wait.  I  want  to  get  some  thmgs  out 
of  the  car." 

Mollie  ran  out  and  opened  the  back  of 
the  car. 

"Land,  you  do  pick  up  the  most 
things!  WTiere'd  you  get  all  that 
junk.^"  Mate  demanded,  in  amusement. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  MoUie  said, 
laughing  and  blushing,  half  sheepish  and 
haK  proud,  like  a  child  caught  in  some 
game  of  its  own.  "I  see  things  when 
I'm  driving  around,  and  folks  give  me 
things.  Gosh,  Matie,  I  don't  know 
where  it  all  does  come  from!  But  I  al- 
ways seem  to  come  home  "with,  the  old 
bus  loaded." 

She  had  some  seed  corn  that  Henry 
Fuchs  had  given  her  to  try  out,  and  a  bag 
of  crab  apples,  a  jackknife  she  had  found 
in  the  road,  a  few  hazel  nuts  she  had 
picked  to  see  whether  they  were  ripe,  a 
pail  of  honey,  a  spray  of  sumach,  and 
half  a  dozen  melons. 

"WTiere'd  you  get  the  melons?"  Mate 
demanded. 


"Oh,  some  girls  back  here  on  the  road 
had  a  stand  and  were  selling  them.  I 
always  like  to  take  something  home  to 
Lu  and  Charlie.  Here,  I  want  you  and 
Frank  to  try  one  of  these." 

"Oh,  no;  we'll  have  melons  of  our  own 
before  long." 

"Oh,  take  this  one — it's  supposed  to 
be  a  new  kind.     Go  ahead.  Mate." 

"Well,  but  I  hate  to." 

Mollie  followed  Mate  into  the  parlor 
and  sat  down  with  a  luxurious  sigh  in  the 
cool  room  shaded  by  pine  trees.  She 
took  off  her  hat  and  wiped  her  face  and 
neck  until  they  were  red.  Her  hair  felt 
stiff'  with  dust. 

"You're  sweating  like  a  man,"  Mate 
observed. 

"  I  have  to  work  like  a  man,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"Ain't  it  aw^ul  hard  work  for  you,  go- 
ing around  with  that  Ford?" 

"Oh,  weU,  I  can  do  it!"  Mollie 
boasted.  She  laughed,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled.  "  I  came  across  a  fellow  in  the 
road — couldn't  get  his  car  started,  so  I 
got  out  and  tinkered  around  with  it  a 
while — and  I  don't  know  just  what  I'd 
done  to  it,  but  the  darn  thing  started  up 
the  minute  I  turned  on  the  gas!  You 
ought  to  have  seen  that  fellow's  face!" 

"You  ought  to  have  been  a  man," 
Mate  said  admiring  yet  disapproving. 

She  looked  at  Mollie.  Mollie  was  big 
all  over,  and  Frank  always  said,  when 
she  helped  him  lift  anything,  that  her 
arms  were  as  strong  as  his.  Her  reddish- 
brown  hair  grew  rough  and  thick  and 
slightly  curling,  and  below  the  dusty 
roots  was  a  tiny  gleam  of  perspiration. 
There  were  dark  hairs  on  her  upper  lip 
and  chin.  Her  lips  were  full  and  vital, 
and  her  nose  had  a  bold  outline.  But 
her  brown  eyes  were  childlike.  They 
had  an  ingenuous  glow  in  the  coarse 
vigor  of  her  tanned  face.  There  was 
something  defenseless  in  their  warm 
darkness.  WTien  she  was  pleased  or 
touched  they  misted  over. 

"I  expect  I  look  like  thunder 
by  now,"  Mollie  said,  uncomfortably. 
"Well,  who  could  keep  fixed  up,  rimning 
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around  the  country  and  doing  the  things 
I  do?" 

"You're  all  right,"  Mate  lied  politely. 
Really,  she  was  disapproving  of  Mollie's 
dustv  shoes  and  her  blue  gingham  dress 
with  big  hoops  of  perspiration  under  the 
arms  and  the  hem  of  a  dark  brown  slip 
showing  at  the  back.  "You've  got  a 
smudge,  though,  on  your  neck." 

MoUie  rubl>ed  vigorously. 

"Oh,  well,  when  I  get  home  I'll  have  a 
good  scrubbing.  I  start  out  clean, 
Mate,  but  gosh.  I  can't  keep  that  way  I 
Who  can  that  runs  a  Ford?  Anyway,  I 
caught  an  old  biddie  for  Lena  Toogood, 
when  I  was  there,  that  she  couldn't 
catch,  and  I  had  to  chase  that  female 
devil  all  over  the  landscape." 

Mate  did  not  answer.  She  had  al- 
ways disapproved  of  MoUie  for  not  think- 
ing more  about  her  clothes,  although 
when  they  were  off  together  after  nuts  or 
elderberries  she  depended  upon  Mollie  to 
shake  the  trees  and  find  a  way  to  get 
over  fences.  Mate  herself  had  never 
learned  to  drive  their  car  and  had  to  wait 
when  she  wanted  to  go  to  town  until 
Frank  could  take  her.  She  regarded  the 
car  as  beyond  her  management  and  her 
comprehension,  just  as  she  did  some  of 
the  farm  implements — and  this  although 
she  had  l:>een  brought  up  on  a  farm,  had 
known  how  to  milk  since  she  was  an  in- 
fant, and  would  have  no  help  with  her 
stove  or  her  washing  machine. 

Mollie  opened  her  sample  bag. 

'*I  brought  along  that  underwear  I 
thoiight'd  \y€  nice  for  Frank,"  she  said. 
".-Vnd  then  Fve  got  your  corselette,  in 
the  other  bag.  I  think  this  is  the  nicest 
thing  yet  Fve  struck  for  men.  Look 
here." 

She  held  up  a  winter-weight  union 
suit,  eying  it  with  proud  satisfaction  and 
discussing  in  detail  all  its  good  points, 
while  its  pathetic  legs  dangled. 

"I  don't  know,"  Mate  said,  dubiously, 
"Frank's  never  worn  that  kind." 

"Best  of  reasons  for  wearing  it  now  I" 
Mollie  said  vigorously.  It  made  her  im- 
patient that  all  the  people  around  here 
were  so  afraid  to  try  new  things,  which 


to  her  were  the  very  breath  of  life.  "I 
know  what  Frank  wears — those  old 
clumsy  two-piece  things,  still  I  It's  not 
that  I'm  so  anxious  to  sell.  Mate,  but 
I'd  like  Frank  to  tr\'  a  good  handy  piece 
of  goods  like  this  and  get  rid  of  those  old 
contraptions.  I  want  the  people  around 
here  to  take  up  new  things  once  in  a 
while  I  Now,  I'll  tell  you,  I'm  going  to 
leave  this  sample  here,  and  as  soon  as  it 
gets  cold  I  want  Frank  to  try  this,  and  if 
he  don't  like  it,  all  right,  I'll  take  it  back 
— give  it  to  somebody  for  Christmas  or 
let  Charlie  wear  it.'' 

"I  don't  think  we  ought  to  take  your 
sample,"  Mate  demiured. 

"Oh,  fudge!  Season's  ending,  any- 
way." 

"Did  you  say  you  brought  my 
corselette?" 

"You  bet!" 

Mollie  talked  while  she  fitted  it.  "I 
had  another  nice  suit  of  men's  summer 
underwear,  but  I  sold  it  to  a  fellow  I  met 
on  the  road.  That  was  a  funny  sale  I  I 
passed  him,  and  I  saw  he  was  walking, 
so  I  says,  'Want  a  ride?'  He  says, 
'Sure I'  We  got  to  talking.  He  told 
me  he  was  a  lightning-insurance  man. 
His  car  broke  down,  and  he  was  walking 
out  to  see  Bert  Gulley.  He  asked  what 
I  was  selling,  and  I  told  him  I  had  the 
best  line  of  men's  unden;^•ear  he'd  ever 
seen.  I  says,  '  Don't  you  want  to  look  at 
some  of  it?'  and  he  says,  'Sure,'  and  I 
stopped  the  car  and  got  out  my  samples, 
and  he  bought  that  one— it  was  just  his 
size.  He  told  me  he'd  get  me  a  job  sell- 
ing insurance  if  I  wanted  it  I''  Mollie 
gave  an  eager,  delighted  laugh.  "I  bet  I 
could  make  a  go  of  it,  tool" 

"Aren't  you  afraid  to  ask  strange  men 
like  that  to  ride  with  you?"  Mate  asked, 
in  horror. 

".Vfraid:  Wiat  of?  Think  they're 
going  to  run  off  with  me?" 

"They  might  rob  you." 

"Oh,  fudcel  And  all  thev'd  get  from 
me—!" 

"Well,  I  think  it's  awful  risky." 

"That  don't  bother  me  any.  I  like 
it  I     01\  anyway,  I  can't  pass  somebody 
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walking  along  in  the  heat  while  I'm  rid- 
ing and  not  at  least  offer  the  fellow  a 
chance  to  ride  if  he  wants  it.  I  had  a 
tramp  one  day — I  took  him  as  far  as  the 
creamery." 

"Weren't  you  scared  to  have  him  in 
the  car?" 

"No,  he  was  a  real  nice  fellow!  He'd 
been  bumming  around  out  in  California 
and  he  told  me  a  whole  lot  about  raising 
honey  from  onion  blossoms — I'd  like  to 
try  that!  I  learn  all  kinds  of  things 
from  these  bugs  I  pick  up  on  the  road." 

Mollie  laughed  delightedly  again,  and 
rocked  strenuously.  It  was  fun  to  hor- 
rify Mate — and  then  it  was  so  cool  in 
here,  and  she  w^asn't  anxious  to  get  home 
where  they  all  disapproved  of  her  "going 
around  selling  things." 

"You  better  stay  for  dinner,"  Mate 
urged. 

"Oh,  gee,  I  can't.  Mate!  I've  got  to 
get  on.  I  spent  half  the  morning  chasing 
that  old  biddie  for  Lene.  Say,  though, 
if  you'll  let  me  do  a  little  of  that  ironing 
for  you — " 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  let  you  do  that! 
You've  got  your  own  w^ork." 

"Oh,  come  on.  Mate,  I'll  be  glad  to 
do  it  for  you.  It'll  give  me  a  change.  I 
can  just  as  well  help  you  out  a  little 
while  I'm  stopping  here." 

There  was  no  resisting  Mollie  when 
she  was  determined  to  do  something  for 
you.  Mate  knew.  So  Mollie  was  soon 
hard  at  w^ork  with  the  electric  iron  in 
Mate's  back  kicchen.  Mollie  always 
worked  harder  at  anything  that  w^asn't 
her  own  work  and  wasn't  what  she  was 
supposed  to  be  doing. 

Frank  Bell  came  into  the  house 
shortly  before  noon. 

"I  thought  I  saw  a  car  out  here  that 
didn't  belong!  Hello,  Mollie,"  he  said, 
heartily,  "how  you  was.^" 

"Fine,  boy!     How's  yourself.^" 

He  stuck  out  his  hand  and  grinned. 
"Want  to  shake  with  a  nigger.^" 

Mollie  said,  "Sure,  you  bet  I  do;  yours 
aren't  much  worse'n  mine." 

"Well,  us  fellows  that  handle  engines 
can't  keep  tony,  can  we.^"  Frank  asked. 


He  shook  Mollie's  hand  with  jocular 
vigor  until  Mate  squealed; 

"Frank,  let  go,  you're  hurting  her!" 

He  retorted,  "Aw,  Mollie's  not  hurt  so 
easy  as  all  that.  I'm  working  up  her 
strength  so  she  can  crank  that  Ford." 

"Well,  you  aren't  going  to  set  down  in 
any  of  these  chairs  in  those  clothes 
you've  got  on  now." 

"Oh,  I  ain't!"  Frank  retorted  jubi- 
lantly. He  waved  his  blackened  hands 
at  her  until  she  ducked  and  squealed 
again.  "Say,  what's  that  melon  I  see 
out  in  the  kitchen?" 

"That's  Mollie's." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  Mollie  said,  eagerly. 
"I  brought  it  for  you  folks.  Come  on, 
let's  have  a  taste  of  it." 

"Now?     Before  dinner?" 

"Sure!"  Frank  said,  heartily.  "Mush 
melons,  any  time." 

"I'm  not  going  to  have  Frank  Bell  sit- 
ting down  here  in  this  room  and  eating 
melons  in  those  awful  clothes." 

"Aw%  say,  I  can't  change  my  clothes 
every  time  I  step  in  and  out  of  the 
house!"  Frank  began  indignantly. 

"He  can  eat  outdoors,"  Mollie  V^roke 
in.  "Come  on,  Frank;  you  do  get 
treated  pretty  mean.  I  got  some  more 
in  the  Ford.     You  come  out  mit." 

They  ran  away  from  ^Mate's  expostula- 
tions, and  Mollie  rummaged  through  the 
miscellany  in  the  back  of  the  Ford  until 
she'd  found  a  nice  little  melon  for  Frank. 
"Here,  boy!  How's  this?"  He  stood 
eating  it  happily,  letting  the  juice  drip 
into  the  road  and  caring  nothing  for  his 
black  hands. 

"Gosh,  look  at  the  plunder!"  he  said, 
marvelling.  "Here,  Mollie  —  want  a 
bite?" 

"Sure,  Fll  take  a  bite." 

He  broke  off  a  dripping  hunk  of  melon, 
orange-tinted  and  coolly  juicy  in  its  pale- 
green  rind.  Mate  stood  on  the  back 
porch  watching  them  in  disapproval. 
They  were  spoiling  their  dinners.  Frank 
and  Mollie  were  like  a  pair  of  kids  when 
they  got  together.  She  was  glad  to  have 
Mollie  stay,  though,  in  spite  of  the  extra 
work  any  company  made,     She  livened 
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lliiiigs  up  and   look  n  lunid   at  liclpin^^      Iry  licrc  and  do  a  lot  of  business.     Work 
with    all    kinds   of    work.      Frank    wcnl       up  a^^xxi  Iradc.     J  always  thought  you 
hack  to  finish  his  joi)  with  the  inachin-      were  a  ^oo<l  salesman,  IMollie." 
ery,   and    Mollie    washed    luxuriously    in  *' No,  it's  ahnosl,  over.      No,  sir,  what  I 

the  cool  soft  water  at  Mate's  siid<.  She  want,'*  Mollie  sai<l  vigorously  and 
was  going  to  stay  for  dinner  after  all.  scowling,     "is     real     work,     something 

"I  oughtn't  to.  I5ut  the  morning's  that'll  call  out  tlu^  best  there  is  in  me. 
gone  any  way — gosh,  I  don't  know  where  Oh,  it's  fun  to  sell  stuff  for  a  while  .  .  . 
to!  Well,  1  got  some  of  that  ironing  out  hut,  ///^/'.v  what  I'm  after  something 
of  the  way  for  you.  Mate."  hig'" 

"  \'es,  something  hig/*  Frank  began, 
Mate's    being    so    j)artieular    was    all      dubiously, 
right  when   it    eanie  to  a  meal.     J^'rank  Ihil    she   went    straight    on,    "This   is 

eanie  in,  scrubbed  and  with  his  hair  wet,  nothing!  This  is  something  I  ean  do 
in  a  f)air  of  el(N'm,  faded  blue  overalls.  with  one  hand.  What  fun  is  it  to  make 
Mollie  loved  to  eat  in  company.  Jt  money  that  way?  No,  this  isn't  what 
wasn't   the   meal,    she   always   said,  but       I'm  aft(M'." 

the  sociability.     Still,    Mollie   could    get  Iler  face  glowed  darkly  and  her  eyes 

away  with  a  |)r(>lly  good  meal,  too,  as  s|).irkled.  t'innk  was  im[)ressed,  as  he 
Frank  WvW  had  often  noticed  with  always  was  when  he  talked  with  Mollie 
amusement.  face  to  face.     Slu^  was  a  strong  woman, 

"Well,  Mollie!"  he  began.  "Busi-  all  right,  and  a  mighty  capable  one  in 
ncss  pretty  good?"  lots  of  ways,  about  as  nuich  so  as  a  man. 

"Took    in    fifteen   dollars'   worth    last       Ihil  he  aske<l  facet iously: 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?  Some 
more  vi'lets?" 

Those  "vi'lets"  .  .  .  Th.it  was  the 
trouble  with  Mollie:  always  wanting  to 
get  into  so!ne  fancy  kin<l  of  business  that 
nobody'd  vvvv  heard   of;  not  contented 


I^'riday!"  Mollie  boasted. 

"/at    so!     How   much   you    tak<Mi    in 
to-day?" 

"Oh,  not  so  much  lo-day  so  far; 
don't  know  what  1  may  do  this  after- 
noon,' Mollie  said  easily.  "I  haven't 
stopped  niany  ])laces.  Kind  of  got  with  straight  buying  and  stalling.  That 
stuck.  W(»ll,  Lena  Toogood  was  chasing  sIiowimI  that  slu^  was  a  woman.  He  got 
around  after  an  old  bi<jdi(\  and  I  stoppc^d  rid  of  his  rc'sjxM't  and  got  back  his 
and  caught   it  for  h(>r,  and   I  don't  know      anuisemcnt,  which  suited  him  nnich  Ix^t- 

<lid  sonic  u\<)vc  things."  ler,  but   still  with  a  little  imeasy  feeling 

"She  ought    to  save  you  a  good  ord( 
for  Ihat  !" 


that  Mollie  might   make  a  go  of  one  of 
those   crazy    businesses   some   day:   slie 


"She    ordcr(Ml    fifl\-    <-cnts'    worth,     1       could  do  things. 


guess.  One  pair  of  cotton  stockings." 
"Well,  that  was  pretty  good  for  Lene." 
Mollie  al<'  with  gusto  mashed  pota- 
toes, ])ork,  and  gravy.  She  had  picki^d  a 
big  still  boucpiet  of  zinnias  for  the  table, 
and  it  made  her  happy  to  look  at  the 
briglit ,  gaudy  coh^'s. 

"\\ell,  if  yon  c.'in  tak(>  in  iiflccMi  dol- 
lars' worth  in  one*  d.iy."  Frank  s.iid,  "J 
(^xjx^ct  you'll  go  on  sellinj  union  suits 
and  stockings." 

"No,  that's  only  pick  up  work." 
"^'ou've    got    tlu*    car,    and    1    sln)uld 
think  you  could  get  all  around  the  coun- 


M 


oihe   an- 


"That   all    fell    through,' 
swiM'cd  him  robustly. 

"What  was  the  trouble?  Couldn't 
you  jind  Artie  get  together?  Thought 
you  and  hin\  was  all  riMily  to  go  down 
Sonlli  and  make  your  forlmuvs!" 

"We  might  have,  too,"  Mollie  an- 
swcri^d,  looking  back  over  the  ])lan  with 
a  r(>niinis/eiil  glow  \\cv  schemes  were 
always  radiant  It)  her  in  anticipation  and 
alluring  in  nMrospt^'t.  "There's  some- 
thing in  it  for  the  fellow  that  takes 
a  hold.  No.  Ike  trouble  was,  .\rt  got 
cold   feel,  and   the   Missus,   1  guess,  got 
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'em  first — heard  about  the  snakes  dovm 
South  and  was  afraid  to  go  down  there." 

She  wanted  to  turn  it  off,  but  Frank 
was  started  on  it  now  and  wouldn't  let  it 
go.  He  asked,  miilling  over  his  amuse- 
ment: 

""\Miat  was  you  and  Artie  going  to  do 
with  the  vi'lets  when  you'd  raised  'em? 
Going  to  take  'em  into  town  and  stand 
and  sell  'em  to  the  visitors  on  the  street 
comers?  Say,  Art  Gilbert  would  have 
made  a  cute  flower  boy  I" 

Mate  was  listening  to  all  of  this  non- 
sense without  a  smile,  with  her  hand  on 
the  handle  of  the  eonee  pot,  ready  to  £11 
the  cups  again  if  anybody  wanted 
coffee. 

"Pass  Moliie  the  meat,  Frank.  She's 
out  of  everji:hing.  You  better  tend  to 
your  knitting  here  instead  of  talking 
about  \-i'let5,"  she  said,  with  a  diy-  cold- 
ness. Mollie's  schemes  neither  im- 
pressed her  nor  gave  her  any  amuse- 
ment. If  Moliie  had  any  real  sense 
about  things  she'd  many-  some  farmer 
around  here — a  widower,  somebody  who 
needed  a  good,  strong  wife  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  her;  her  friends  would  help 
her  look  around  for  somebody — or  else 
she'd  make  up  her  mind  to  settle  down 
where  she  was,  with  Luisa  and  Charlie, 
and  attend  to  things  at  home. 

*•' Well,  I  still  think  it's  a  gCK>d  plan  for 
the  fellow  that  can  work  it,"  Moliie 
affirmed  stoutly,  ''"^liy  shouldn't  peo- 
ple raise  ^dolets  as  well  a^  raise  potatoes.' " 

Frank  was  now  highly  amused, 
*'Sure,  and  so  was  the  goldfish  a  good 
plan  I"  he  said.  "What  become  of 
them  ?  Last  I  heard  you  was  chasing  old 
man  Da  vies  all  over  town  to  tiy*  and 
rent  his  crick  from  hirn  and  set  up  a 
goldfish  farm!" 

"Well,  and  that  was  all—" 

"And  then  once  you  was  going  to 
fence  off  half  your  place  and  raise  skunks 
there  and  go  into  the  fin*  business  along 
with  John  Jacob  Astor.  Wouldn't  you 
have  had  a  sweet  pi  ace  ?  Talk  about  the 
slaughter  house!  On  simimer  nights — 
wow,  pugh!"  Frank  laughed  hilariously, 
and  mace  appropriate  gestures. 


"Frank  Bell,  you're  at  the  table! 
You  act  nice  or  leave,"  Matie  said  with 
frozen  dignity. 

Moliie  was  red  but  she  stood  up  under 
it.  "That's  all  right,  too,  there  u  a 
fortune  in  that  for  the  right  fellow.  I 
looked  that  up  and  I've  got  bulletins 
and  reports  to  prove  it." 

"'.All  I  can  say  is — give  me  the 
pigpen!" 

^' Frank  Bell"' 

Frank  saw,  then,  that  he  would  have 
to  behave  for  a  while.  To  show  her  dis- 
approval of  the  whole  conversation. 
Mate  began  to  ask  dutifully  now  about 
the  other  Schumachers. 

"'How  are  Luisa  and  Charlie  getting 
aJong  these  days?" 

The  sparkle  went  out  of  Mollie's  eyes 
and  she  scowled. 

"Oh,  the  same  as  they  always  do! 
Lu  don't  have  time  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  eight  o'clock  at  night  to 
pick  all  the  grass  by  hand  around  the 
trees.  Charlie  goes  back  and  forth  to 
the  office." 

Mate,  however,  would  not  talk  satiri- 
cally about  the  two,  whom  she  consid- 
ered more  sensible  than  MoUie  because 
they  stuck  to  home,  although  they 
weren't  such  good  friends  of  hers. 

**'I  suppose  Luisa's  got  lots  of  sewing 
done  this  summer,"  she  said  primly. 

"Oh,  yes,  she's  made  over  a  lot  of  fiour 
sacks  into  shirts  and  nightgo^-ns  that 
neither  Charlie  nor  I  will  wear,  and 
thinks  she's  accomplished  a  lot.  Oh, 
yes,  they're  both  the  same  as  always: 
ever5.i:hing  at  our  house  is." 

Mollie's  face  was  dark  as  she  stabbed 
her  fork  into  her  goosebeny  pie  that  had 
a  sparkling  crust  of  sugar  upon  the  flaky, 
bubbled  crust  of  dough.  She  said, 
defiantly: 

"'I  may  go  away  this  winter!" 

"'^Tiere  to.'"  Mate  demanded,  with 
resentful  skeptic^'-sm. 

"'T'^  Chicago,"  Moliie  answered,  pre- 
tending to  be  nonchalant. 

"'Chicago!  What  would  you  do 
there.'" 

Frank,  a  little  remorseful  for  the  way 
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he  had  teased  Mollie,  and  thinking  that 
she  had  more  abihty  than  Mate  would 
ever  give  her  credit  for,  said  judiciously: 

"  Well,  Chicago's  got  room  for  lots  of 
people." 

Mate  looked  as  if  Mollie  had  said  the 
South  Pole. 

'*I'm  thinking  about  going  there." 
Mollie  was  too  eager  to  unburden  herself, 
however — too  helplessly  and  expansively 
communicative — to  keep  up  the  bar- 
ren triumph  of  mystification  and  ret- 
icence. 

"Well,  I  s'pose  you'll  have  a  fit  when 
you  hear  who — "  Then  she  told  them 
about  the  letter  from  Dorrie  Parker. 
No  matter  what  people  in  ^Yhite  Oak 
had  predicted,  Dorrie  had  been  getting 
on  well,  after  all.  She  had  been  working 
in  a  beauty  parlor,  and  now  some  'person 
(Mollie  went  over  that  very  hastily — 
she  didn't  want  Frank  and  INIate  to 
know  that  the  person  was  a  man)  was 
going  to  help  her  to  set  herself  up  in 
business.  She  wanted  Mollie  to  come  to 
Chicago  and  go  in  with  her. 

"I'm  not  crazy  about  that  business," 
Mollie  said.  "It  always  seems  to  me  as 
if  folks  ought  to  have  something  better 
to  do  than  just  fool  with  their  looks. 
But  I'd  kind  of  like  to  help  out  for 
Dome." 

As  Mollie  had  expected,  INIate  had 
"lots  to  say."  While  there  was  noth- 
ing absolutely  definite  against  Dorrie 
Parker,  her  reputation  had  not  been 
good  and  she  had  left  White  Oak  under  a 
cloud.  There  had  been  rumors  of  her 
carrying  on  with  other  men  at  the  time 
of  her  divorce.  Mollie  Schumacher  was 
about  the  only  person  who  still  heard 
from  her.  Dorrie  had  written,  senti- 
mentally, that  ]\Iollie  was  tl.e  only 
friend  she'd  ever  had  in  White  Oak. 
(Well,  that  wasn't  true,  but  maybe  it 
seemed  so  now.)  She  wanted  to  get 
Mollie  out  of  there.  Between  them, 
they  could  work  up  a  good  business. 

Frank  Bell,  however,  was  inclined  to 
be  on  Mollie's  side — perhaps  it  was  just 
to  oppose  Matie. 

"Dorrie  Parker's  a  good  worker,"  he 


declared.  "Folks  is  patronizing  those 
places  now." 

"Yes,  the  big  fools!"  Mollie  put  in 
with  a  snort. 

Frank  said  that  Dorrie  might  have 
made  a  few  mistakes,  but  she  was  a 
smart  woman — knew  where  she  was 
headed  better  than  most  women  did. 
Mate  listened,  in  silent  indignation  that 
he  should  defend  Dorrie  and  urge  Mollie 
on — she  was  scatterbrained  enough 
without  any  urging! — to  desert  her  home 
and  "go  in  with  that  woman." 

"Well,  now,  that  sounds  like  a  scheme 
that  might  work,  Mollie,"  Frank  said,  in 
generous  approval.  "I'd  rather  polish 
up  folks'  fingernails,  if  I  was  to  choose, 
than  get  up  meals  for  skunks." 

"Well,  I  think  I'll  do  it,"  Mollie  said, 
vigorously.     "If  only  .  .  ." 

"If  only  what. ?^" 

That  warm  mist  filled  her  dark  eyes. 

"Oh,  well  .  .  .  if  it  wasn't  for  Charlie 
and  Lu.  They  needn't  think  they  can 
stop  me!  But,  I  don't  know  ...  if 
they  should  really  feel  bad  about  it — if 
I  thought  they  couldn't  get  along  with- 
out me  .  .  ." 

The  mist  gathered  into  large  tears. 
Frank  was  astounded.  He  saw  no  sense 
to  that  at  all.  With  the  quarrels  that 
went  on  in  that  household,  and  Luisa 
doing  all  the  housework  anyway,  and 
Charlie  Schumacher  such  a  mild  soul — 
he  could  get  all  the  amusement  he 
needed  in  life  out  of  making  those  gim- 
crack  bird-houses!  Mate  thought  it 
very  proper,  however,  and  something 
that  Mollie  ought  to  have  been  thinking 
of  before. 

"I  don't  know  whether  this  pie's  very 
good,"  she  apologized.  "I  believe  I  got 
a  little  too  much  lard.  Let  me  warm  up 
your  cofiee,  Mollie." 

"Well,  I  oughtn't  to — coffee  upsets 
me — but  then —  ' 

"Oh,  have  some  more!"  Frank  said. 
The  ready  mist  had  dried  from  Mollie's 
eyes.  Frank  felt  happy  and  convivial. 
He  said  to  ]\Lite: 

"Shall  we  treat  wine.^" 

Mollie's   coming   was  a   fine   excuse. 
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Mate  never  touched  Frank's  wine.  He 
went  down  into  the  cellar,  found  a  bot- 
tle, and  came  in  from  the  kitchen  with 
the  two  miniature  glasses  almost  slop- 
ping over  with  a  deep  red  brightness 
that  held  all  the  warmth  of  the  late 
summer — that  was  like  the  sparkle  of 
dew  in  the  morning  and  the  grapes 
growing  ripe  on  the  fences  and  the  dark 
velvety  red  of  the  blossom  tufts  on  the 
sumach.  Mollie  liked  to  be  a  good 
fellow  with  Frank — and  she  liked  the 
looks  of  the  stuff,  she  said. 

"This  is  my  last  year's  grape.  Time 
to  drink  it  up  and  make  some  more. 
Well,  Mollie— good  luck!" 

"Good  luck,  boy!"  she  responded 
heartily. 

They  drank. 

In  spite  of  all  the  orders  she'd  meant 
to  take  that  afternoon,  Mollie  didn't  get 
away  from  the  Bells's  when  dinner  was 
over.  Frank,  when  he'd  had  one  glass 
of  wine,  had  to  have  another;  and  then 
he  thought  about  the  cigars  his  cousin 
in  Chicago  had  sent  him  for  his  birthday, 
and  had  to  have  one  of  those.  The 
wine  made  him  think  about  making 
more  wine;  and  that  made  him  remem- 
ber his  old  cider  press  and  how  he  had 
been  wondering  if  he  couldn't  get  the 
thing  fixed  up. 

"You  know,  I'd  forgot  we  even  had 
it.  Father  used  to  run  it  every  fall. 
But  then,  I  don't  know,  guess  it  got  out 
of  kilter,  and  it  got  stuck  into  that  old 
shed,  and  I  never  saw  it  until  I  went  out 
to  look  for  something  else." 

"Yes,  and  you'd  find  plenty  more 
things  if  you'd  go  through  those  sheds!" 
Mate  put  in. 

Mollie  had  to  see  the  press.  She 
liked  to  tinker  as  well  as  Frank  did. 

"  Come  on,  finish  up  that  cigar,  Frank; 
let's  go  out  and  have  a  look,"  she  urged. 
"I  can  just  take  a  squint  at  it  before  I 
go.  Maybe  we  can  get  the  thing  to 
working." 

She  followed  Frank  out  of  the  back 
door,  calling  back  to  Mate : 

"Wait  with  those  dishes.  Mate,  I'll 


be  in  to  help  you — now,  don't  you  go 
and  do  them." 

Mollie  and  Frank  went  off  through 
the  farmyard.  The  ground  was  dry, 
and  the  air  was  warm,  and  the  sun  was  a 
glorious  gold  in  the  blue  September  sky. 
A  string  of  cats,  adult  and  half  grown 
and  mere  little  scampering  infants, 
trailed  after  Frank.  He  made  pets  of 
the  cats  and  fed  them. 

"Oh,  stop  and  give  'em  their  milk, 
Frank!"  Mollie  pleaded.  Her  eyes 
grew  warm  and  humid.  She  had  slapped 
Pete  Heim  in  the  face  once  for  beating 
his  old  horse.  "I  can't  hear  the  little 
beggars  meeowing  like  that.  Here, 
kitty,  come,  kitty." 

"You  won't  catch  none  of  them!" 
Frank  told  her,  with  admiration  for  the 
adroit  elusiveness  of  the  cats.  Mollie 
made  a  dive  for  them,  and  the  whole 
tribe  fled  at  once,  with  soft,  vanishing 
evasion — all  but  one  little  tiger  with 
white  mittens  and  round  emerald  eyes, 
who  stood  poised,  with  eyes  glittering, 
until  Mollie's  fingers  almost  touched 
his  whiskers,  and  then  was  gone,  in  one 
flattened  furry  dive,  beneath  the  wood- 
shed. 

"Little  villains!  confound  'em!" 
Mollie  said,  hotly.  She  adored  eats, 
but  they  always  ran  from  her. 

Frank  laughed  uproariously.  "You'll 
never  get  any  o'  them,  Mollie!  Not  if 
they  don't  want  you  to.  They're  smart ! 
.  .  ,  Well,  here's  where  I  dragged  the 
press.  I  kind  of  gave  it  a  looking  over, 
but — I  don't  know,  something's  out  o' 
whack — I  ain't  figured  out  what." 

Mollie's  eyes  darkened  into  concen- 
tration. "Well,  now,  sir,  we're  going  to 
find  out  what's  the  matter  with  this 
thing!" 

Both  began  to  study  it,  Mollie  bend- 
ing over  it,  and  Frank  crouching  with 
knees  bowed  out.  He  had  set  the  press 
outside  the  woodshed,  and  the  pleasant 
sunshine  of  early  autumn  burned  down 
glossily  upon  their  heads  as  they  con- 
jectured and  tinkered. 

"Think  it's  this  here  that  needs 
tightening.?" 
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'*I  think  it  is,  Frank.  Then  I  think 
she'll  run." 

Mate  came  out  when  she  had  finished 
the  dishes  and  stood  watching  them. 
She  looked  slightly  satirical,  but  she  had 
brought  out  a  hat  and  a  sunbonnet,  and 
she  said: 

"You  better  put  these  on  your  heads 
if  you're  going  to  stay  out  here." 

The  dryness  of  her  tone  made  them 
both  feel  guilty.     Mollie  exclaimed: 

"Say!     I  wonder  what's  the  time." 

"It  ain't  late,"  Frank  assured  her. 
"Let's  finish  the  job.  'Course,  I  hate 
to  take  you  away  from  your  canvass- 
ing-" 

"Oh,  well,"  she  told  him,  robustly, 
"that  ain't  the  only  thing  on  earth. 
Fd  like  to  see  you  get  this  thing  to 
working." 

It  was  lale  enough  when  Mate  told 
them  the  time.     Frank  said: 

"Well,  the  afternoon's  gone  now, 
anyway,  Mollie.  Better  stay  on  and 
have  supper  with  us  and  make  a  day  of 
it." 

"I  can't!"  ^lollie  cried,  in  a  panic. 
"I  was  going  to  stop  at  all  these  places 
along  the  road  this  afternoon.  I  haven't 
sold  a  thing  to-day  but  those  cotton 
stockings  and  one  of  my  own  samples. 
Well  .  .  .  oh,  well,  why  not  go  the 
whole  hog?" 

She  threw  away  her  afternoon  with 
splendid  recklessness.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
and  she  was  warm  with  sunshine  and 
hai)piness.  She  and  Frank  were  like 
two  children  playing  hooky  from  school. 
They  tinkered  with  the  cider  press  for 
another  hour,  coming  at  last  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  couldn't  make  it  go, 
anyway. 

"But  I  found  out  what  was  wrong 
with  it!"  iNIollie  boasted,  with  a  tri- 
umphant laugh.  "Fll  look  for  a  bolt 
when  I  go  through  town,  and  then 
Frank  can  make  his  cider." 

Frank  said  seriously: 

"I  sure  am  grateful  to  you,  ^follie. 
Hope  I  haven't  taken  too  nuich  of  your 
time." 

She  answered  generously: 


"Oh,  shoot,  Frank,  forget  it!  It 
wasn't  what  I'd  planned  to  do,  but  I 
guess  it  was  just  as  good  as  selling  a  few 
stockings.  You  and  ]\Lite  might  just  as 
well  be  enjoying  some  cider  this  winter." 

She  glowed  under  Frank's  praise  of 
her  mechanical  prowess. 

When  they  had  finished  with  the  press 
he  wanted  to  take  her  to  see  his  melons. 

"Here's  old  Rastus!  Wliy,  what's 
the  matter  with  him?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  he's  hurt  his  paw 
some  way,"  Frank  said. 

"Rastus!  Did  the  old  boy  hurt  him- 
self?    Well,  that  won't  do!" 

As  soon  as  she  reached  the  melon 
patch,  Mollie  sat  down  on  the  bare,  hot 
ground,  and  took  the  dog's  paw  in  her 
hands.  The  paw  was  swollen,  and  sand 
and  burrs  were  tangled  in  the  coarse, 
black  fur.  Frank,  impatient  to  have  her 
look  at  his  melons,  said,  "Oh,  I  guess 
it'll  heal  up,  Mollie";  but  that  wouldn't 
do  for  Mollie.  Here  was  something  that 
called  for  help,  alive,  and  more  absorbing 
than  the  cider  press.  She  made  Rastus 
go  back  with  them  to  the  house,  and 
then  called  for  warm  water,  a  cloth  and 
a  darning  needle  from  Mate.  Mate 
thought  that  was  a  dreadful  fuss  to  make 
over  a  dog.  Rastus  yelped  and  snarled, 
so  that  Mate  chrieked,  "Be  careful!" 
and  even  Frank  was  worried,  but  ^lollie 
held  him  until  she  had  got  out  the 
splinter. 

"See  there,  what  it  was!  No  wonder! 
Now,  old  boy,  just  a  minute — " 

She  laughed  with  triumph  again. 
She  forced  Riistus  to  stay  while  she  put 
salve  on  the  wound  and  Ixnuid  it  up  in 
her  best  surgical  style.  Frank  laughed 
at  her. 

"How  long  do  you  think  he'll  keep 
that  on?" 

Still  he  and  Mate  both,  although  they 
derided  so  much  to-do  over  an  animal, 
were  glad  to  find  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  dog  and  to  have  the  splinter 
out. 

"There  now!"  Mollie  cried. 

^Lite  was  beginning  to  get  the  supper 
readv.     Mollie   rememl)ered    about    the 
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dishes — she  was  full  of  contrition  and 
helpfulness. 

'"But  there's  always  so  much.  If  I'd 
done  that,  I  couldn't  have  done  the 
other  things." 

She  insisted  on  gathering  the  eggs  for 
Mate.  Mate  considered  that  a  task: 
Mohie  adored  it.  She  hunted  through 
old  boxes  with  hay  pushed  into  one 
corner,  through  folds  of  the  harsh  old 
dusty  robe  in  the  ancient  cutter,  through 
the  mangers  and  the  loft.  She  carried 
the  eggs  in  a  basket  to  the  house  through 
the  low  shafts  of  sunshine.  The  excite- 
ment of  all  her  accomplishments  was 
upon  her  still,  of  the  praise  and  gTatitude 
they  had  yielded  her.  and  she  sang, 
happily — off  the  key. 

'*WeU,  I  certainly  didn't  think  when 
I  stopped  in  here  I  was  going  to  stay  for 
supper  I  But  I  guess  I've  done  a  pretty 
good  day's  work  of  it.  after  all." 

\Mien  Mollie  was  ready  to  leave  the 
glow  and  triumph  of  her  visit  were  still 
upon  her.  She  was  taking  more  plunder 
with  her:  eggs  and  a  glass  of  fresh  jelly 
and  an  old  rooster  in  a  gunny  sack 
mysteriously  moving  and  plunging  on 
the  seat  beside  her. 

"Xow.  you  keep  that  sample.  Mate," 
she  was  urging.  "'Frank,  you  try  that 
suit  when  cold  weather  comes — you'll 
never  wear  an}i:hing  else,  I'll  tell  vou 
that!" 

"We  siu-e  are  grateful,  Mollie,  for  all 
the  help  you've  given  us.'' 

"'Oh,  shoot!  Forget  it!"  But  she 
glowed  happily.  '*I  thmk  that  press'll 
run  now,  Frank,  when  you  get  the  bolt. 
Put  some  more  of  that  salve  on  the  dog's 
foot.  He'll  get  some  good  out  of  it  even 
if  he  does  lick  off  most  of  it." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  to  drive  home  alone 
at  night?"  Mate  asked,  fearfuUy. 

"Xo!  I  enjoy  it.  There's  nothing  I 
like  better  in  this  world  than  to  go  oft^  in 
this  old  car  by  myseff  and  get  the  wheel 
under  my  hands,  and  go  it  I "  MoUie  said, 
with  shining  eyes. 

"Sure,  you  bet  I  That's  the  truth," 
Frank  told  her.     ""MoUie  ain't   one  of 


these  scared  she-males  that  always 
thinks  she's  going  to  be  rim  away  with." 

"'You  bet  I'm  not  I" 

She  tried  the  starter.  But  it  had  a 
streak  again  and  wouldn't  go. 

"'You  crank  it  for  her,  Frank,"  Mate 
said,  anxiously. 

Mollie  cried: 

"Xo,  I'll  crank  the  old  beast.  I'm 
used  to  it.  Here,  boy!  Give  me  hold 
of  that  crank." 

But  Frank  would  not  let  her.  The 
car  started,  and  Frank  shouted  at 
Mollie  above  the  loud  noise  of  the  engine: 

"'Well,  Mollie,  we're  glad  you've 
stopped.     And  we're  sm'e  grateful — " 

"Xow  you  forget  it !  If  we  can't  do  a 
few  things  for  folks  once  in  a  while  when 
we  get  the  chance,  why,  what's  the  use? 
Well,  I've  had  a  fine  day  of  it — and  I'd 
like  to  know  why  that  isn't  just  as 
good!" 

"Sure!"  Frank  said,  heartily. 

"'You're  going  to  get  the  engine 
heated,''  Mate  told  her. 

""WeU,  good-by,  folks!" 

"Good-by,  Mohie.'' 

She  started  with  a  suddenness  that 
almost  killed  the  engine — recovered, 
went  on — and  stuck  her  head  out  of  the 
car.  to  Mate's  horror,  just  as  she  was 
turning  out  of  the  driveway,  to  shout 
back  to  the  dog: 

"Good-by.  old  boy!" 

The  loud  rattle  of  the  car  came  back 
to  them  from  the  road,  and  finally  was 
lost  in  the  country  stillness. 

""'Well,  sir,''  Frank  said  with  relish, 
and  with  a  laugh,  ""she's  a  great  MoUie." 

He  thought  over  aU  MoUie's  esca- 
pades, and  the  goldfish,  and  the  violets, 
and  laughed. 

""I  bet  she  didn't  do  fifty  cents'  worth 
of  business  to-day.  Do  you  suppose  she 
really  will  go  to  Chicago?  I  don't  know 
why  she  shouldn't.  They  isn't  any- 
thing for  her  on  that  place.  Charhe  and 
Tuisa  you  couldn't  move  with  a  derrick. 
If  the  town  burned  up  Charlie  Schu- 
macher wouldn't  notice  it  as  long  as 
he  could  go  on  puttering  with  those 
bird-houses." 
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"Well,  I  don't  know  what  :MolIie 
does  so  much  morel" 

*'She  could  do  all  kinds  of  things, 
Mate.  I'd  like  to  see  her  go  to  Chicago. 
Those  girls  haven't  got  a  thing  but  that 
old  place  and  what  Httle  salary  Charlie 
gets.    Molliemaybeleft  alone  some  day." 

"She  won't  go,"  !Mate  said,  calmly. 

"Why  won't  she.^"  Frank  demanded, 
belligerently. 

"Because  I  know  she  won't." 

Frank  stopped  to  take  this  in.  Then 
he  said,  as  if  in  defense  of  his  o-^ti 
statements: 

"Well,  anyway,  Mollie  gets  a  darned 
good  time  out  of  it  I" 

^late  still  had  her  look  of  small,  calm, 
satisfied  wisdom. 

The  last  far-away  hum  of  the  car  was 
lost,  now,  in  the  hugeness  of  the  evening, 
and  the  crickets  took  up  the  sound  in  a 
thin,  shrill,  minor  chorus. 

Mollie  was  away  off  on  the  road  by 
this  time.  She  drove  a  wild  and  speedy 
course,  and  other  cars  tried  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  her  Ford.  It  was  getting 
dark  and  chilly.  The  graveled  road 
stretched  long  and  pale  ahead  of  her. 
She  knew  all  the  bumps  and  turns,  the 
patches  of  dim  trees  that  she  passed,  the 
farmhouses.  The  shrill  chirp  of  crickets 
from  the  damp  evening  fields  seemed  to 
sustain  the  movement  and  weaving  of 
her  thoughts  upon  its  high,  incessant 
monotone. 

She  was  still  happy  and  elated.  All 
day  she  had  done  what  she  wanted  to 
do.  The  sunshine  stayed  with  her. 
But  the  vapory  chill  from  the  dark  fields 
of  stubble  sank  into  her.  Nearly  all 
the  harvests  now  were  gathered.  The 
happy  little  events  of  the  blue  and 
gokien  afternoon  seemed  to  melt  away 
from  her,  now  that  she  was  by  herself 
again.  The  glow  of  the  praise  and  grati- 
tude died.  Luisa  wouldn't  like  it  l>e- 
cause  she  hadn't  come  home.  Well, 
she'd  caught  Lena's  hen,  and  fixed 
Frank's  cider  press,  and  ironed  for  ^late. 
even  if  she  hadn't  sold  many  things  .  .  . 
but,  where  had  the  day  gone?     Where 


had  all  these  things  left  her,  and  what 
was  coming.^  It  was  only  off  and  home 
again.     And  fall  was  coming. 

She  turned  into  her  own  driveway  and 
went  under  cedar  branches  that  scraped 
the  top  of  the  car,  and  into  the  shed  she 
used  for  a  garage.  There,  before  she 
went  into  the  old  house  where  one  little 
dim  kerosene  light  was  burning  in  Luisa's 
window,  she  sat  again  in  her  car,  with 
her  hands  on  the  worn  steering  wheel. 

She  was  home  again.  There  was  al- 
ways a  finality  about  that.  In  one 
corner  of  the  shed  was  a  work  bench 
with  bark  and  twigs  for  Charlie's  bird- 
houses,  ^lollie  scowled.  Kerosene 
lamps,  and  the  dark  old  house  narrow  and 
smelly  in  the  summer  evening  .  .  .  she 
thought  of  Dorrie  and  her  trig,  ambitious 
little  figure,  her  hard  little  way,  the  new 
shop,  modern  and  shining  and  white. 
"VMiat  was  there  for  her  here  at  home 
through  the  long  winter  when  snow 
banked  up  under  the  wooden  window 
sills?  She  was  crazy  to  be  out  and 
doing,  ^^^ly  must  Luisa  always  wait 
with  that  old  lamp  until  she  got  into  the 
house?  They  couldn't  keep  her  for- 
ever. .  .  .  But  if  they  should  tell  her 
again  that  they  needed  her,  and  wanted 
her  to  stay  with  them — how  was  she 
going  to  get  away  from  that?  She 
could  not  think  of  them  small  and  re- 
mote in  the  chilly  old  house  in  the  long 
dark  winter. 

And  what  had  become  of  her  day's 
ambition?  The  fifteen  dollars  she  was 
certainly  to  have  at  the  end?  Well, 
she  couldn't  see  folks  needing  something 
done  and  go  on  by.  Too  many  people 
did  that.  The  praise  and  gratitude,  at 
the  time,  was  so  much  richer  to  her  than 
the  money.  No  one  could  say  she 
hadn't  accomplished  something  to-day. 
But  she  was  aware  with  despairing  guilt 
of  the  lone  fifty  cents  in  her  pocket- 
book.  It  made  the  close  darkness  of  the 
old  place  draw  in  around  her. 

Her  big  sunburned  hands  had  a  strong 
grasp  on  the  wheel,  but  over  the  darkness 
of  her  eyes — warm  and  defenseless — 
came  the  mist  of  ready  tears. 
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WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY  ? 


BY  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 


THE  first  work  of  intellect  is  dis- 
crimination, and  nowhere  in  the 
field  of  religion  is  that  more  needed 
than  in  comparing  with  one  another  the 
great  faiths  of  mankind.  The  older 
attitude  of  Christians  was  to  call  their 
own  religion  true  and  to  lump  under 
"heathendom"  man's  other  worships 
and  beliefs.  Missionary  maps  printed 
the  so-called  Christian  portions  of  the 
planet  white  while  the  remainder  was 
indiscriminately  black.  To  state  the 
matter  with  restraint,  this  idea  is  no 
longer  tenable. 

Indeed,  to  many  it  has  become  so 
patently  absurd  that,  in  reaction  against 
it,  they  now  conceive  all  religions  to  be 
indifferently  of  one  quahty.  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Jainism,  Zoroastrianism,  Ba- 
haism,  Judaism,  Christianity — all  these, 
we  are  told,  spring  from  the  same  spirit 
and  at  heart  mean  one  thing.  At  in- 
ter-religious conferences  sweeping  asser- 
tions are  made  that  the  prophets  and 
founders  of  the  world's  religions  all 
"speak  the  same  language"  and  "strike 
the  same  note."  Irenic  and  polite 
though  this  is,  it  happens  not  to  be  true. 
Moreover,  this  sentimental  reduction 
of  mankind's  faiths  to  such  a  minimum 
that  unity  can  somehow  be  wangled  out 
of  them  does  no  honor  to  the  faiths 
themselves.  If  I  were  a  Buddhist  I 
should  not  wish  to  be  told  that  Buddhism 
is  identical  with  Christianity.  Bud- 
dhism has  profound  and  distinctive 
sources  and  has  pursued  a  historic 
course  of  development  rich  in  peculiar 
associations  and  meanings;  to  lose  these 
differential  elements  in  religious  abstrac- 
tions which  can  be  indifferently  affirmed 


of  all  faiths  does  Buddhism  no  honor. 
The  glory  of  a  rehgion  lies  in  its  unique 
contributions. 

While,  therefore,  every  liberal  mind 
desires  a  growing  rapprochement  among 
the  world's  faiths,  the  wise  will  not  try 
to  achieve  it  bj'  loosely  asserting  an 
identity  Vv'hich  does  not  exist.  By  ap- 
preciating, rather  than  by  forgetting, 
the  characteristic  elements  of  each  re- 
hgion we  are  most  likely  to  achieve  fra- 
ternity. 

^Miat,  then,  is  Christianity.^ 

Starting  in  Galilee  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  it  has  run  an  amazing 
course.  Diverse  ages,  races,  and  tem- 
peraments have  played  upon  it.  In  it 
can  be  found  all  the  dominant  types  of 
religious  experience  and  expression  known 
to  mankind.  Upon  it  mystics,  meta- 
physicians, and  moralists  of  many  sorts 
have  left  their  mark.  It  has  become 
stark  asceticism  in  some,  and  in  others 
it  has  assumed  the  pomp  of  ecclesiastical 
autocracy.  It  has  been  pacifist  in  the 
Quaker,  and  militarist  in  the  Crusader. 
It  includes  within  its  historic  movement 
many  kinds  of  theolog\%  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  pantheism  to  the  borders  of 
polytheism,  and  many  sorts  of  sacra- 
mental theory  from  magic  up.  "\Miat  is 
Christianity?  The  more  one  knows 
about  it,  the  more  difficult  the  answer 
becomes. 

To  many  a  youth  this  is  no  merely 
theoretical  inquiry.  He  has  always  sup- 
posed himseff  a  Christian  but  now  he  is 
bewildered  as  to  what  being  a  Christian 
means.  He  may  sit  in  a  classroom  with 
a  Buddhist  on  one  side  and  a  Confu- 
cianist  on  the  other.     Sometimes  he  un- 
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derstands  them  better  than  he  under- 
stands certain  types  of  Christian  to 
whose  talk  in  chapel  he  must  listen. 
Christianity  no  longer  is  the  simple 
thing  it  used  to  seem  to  him.  Appar- 
ently it  can  mean  almost  anything.  He 
hears  a  preacher  say  that  it  is  like  a 
snowball  w^hich  has  rolled  across  the 
centuries  and  picked  up  en  route  all  sorts 
of  refuse  and  debris. 

Yet  it  must  be  possible  to  get  some 
clarity  about  this  matter.  There  must 
be  some  quality  that  specially  charac- 
terizes the  Christian  philosophy  of  life 
and  constitutes  its  major  contribution 
to  the  world.  What,  then,  is  Chris- 
tianity.^ 

II 

Whatever  differential  factors  may 
characterize  the  Christian  religion,  they 
certainly  are  not  discoverable  where 
popular  orthodoxy  commonly  looks  for 
them.  All  the  superficial  elements  of 
orthodox  Christianity  can,  I  think,  be 
paralleled  in  non-Christian  faiths.  Ac- 
ceptance of  an  inspired  Book  is  no  pe- 
culiarity of  Christians.  In  the  theories 
which  Islam  holds  about  the  Koran,  or 
Hinduism  about  the  Rig  Veda,  in  the 
uses  to  which  these  holy  books  have 
been  put,  and  in  the  methods  of  inter- 
pretation employed  upon  them,  one 
finds  reduplicated  all  the  characteristic 
ideas  and  practices  associated  with  the 
Bible. 

Miracles  are  certainly  no  specialty  of 
Christian  faith.  They  are  the  psycho- 
logical children  of  the  ancient  world- 
view,  and  while  dressed  in  diverse 
clothes,  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  or 
Palestinian,  they  are  recognizably  akin. 
The  same  kind  of  miracle,  such  as  raising 
the  dead,  transforming  one  element, 
like  water,  into  anotlier,  walking  on  the 
sea,  and  feeding  multitudes  with  a  small 
food  supply,  is  found  familiarly  among 
the  records  of  historic  faiths. 

The  deification  and  worship  of  the 
religion's  founder  is  no  peculiarity  of 
Christianity,  nor  is  the  ascription  to  him 
of   a   miraculous    birth.     Indeed,    that 


latter  idea  not  only  appears  in  one  form 
or  another  with  reference  to  Buddha, 
Zoroaster,  Lao-Tse,  and  Mahavira,  but 
is  used  as  a  common  explanation  of 
extraordinary  personality  in  cases  that 
lie  outside  religion  proper,  like  Augustus 
Caesar.  Whether  appearing  in  forms 
gross  or  refined,  its  commonness  makes 
evident  how  familiar  an  idea  it  used  to  be 
in  accounting  for  outstanding  people. 
Origen,  the  Christian  apologist  of  the 
third  century,  when  pleading  for  the 
Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus,  took  this  fact  for 
granted.  "According  to  the  Greeks 
themselves,"  he  wrote,  "all  men  were 
not  born  of  a  man  and  woman.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  absurdity  in  employing 
Grecian  histories  to  answer  Greeks,  with 
a  view  of  showing  that  w^e  are  not  the 
only  persons  who  have  recourse  to  mirac- 
ulous narratives  of  this  kind.  For  some 
have  thought  fit,  not  in  regard  to  ancient 
and  heroic  narratives,  but  in  regard  to 
events  of  very  recent  occurrence,  to 
relate  as  a  possible  thing  that  Plato  was 
the  son  of  x\mphictione  ...  by  Apollo." 
Justin  Martyr,  born  not  long  after  the 
composition  of  the  synoptic  gospels, 
put  it  more  bluntly.  "If  we  even 
affirm  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin,  ac- 
cept this  in  common  with  what  you  ac- 
cept of  Perseus." 

Owing  to  the  disaster  of  the  Great 
War,  and  the  consequent  discourage- 
ment about  the  world's  future,  we  have 
recently  had  a  recrudescence  of  premil- 
lennialism;  and  fundamentalists  have 
been  insisting  on  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  as  a  necessary  item  of  Christian 
faith.  They  are  certainly  nearer  right 
than  some  liberals  are  on  one  point: 
very  probably  Jesus,  and  most  assuredly 
his  first  disciples,  did  expect  just  such  a 
sudden  ending  of  the  age  and  cataclys- 
mic coming  of  the  Kingdom  as  the  pre- 
millennialists  predict.  This  belief,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Christians. 
The  Mohammedan  expectation  of  the 
returning  Mahdi  comes  from  the  same 
psychological  sources;  and  the  Shi 'ah  of 
Persia  still  are  awaiting  the  return  of 
!Muhauimad,   son   of   Hasan   al-Askari, 
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who  has  been  about  to  appear  since  the 
third  IsL^mic  century.  As  for  Bud- 
dhists, they  are  expecting  Maitreya,  the 
next  Buddha.  Already  in  the  Tusita 
heaven  he  is  awaiting  the  divine  mo- 
ment to  descend  to  earth  and  restore 
the  Law.  The  imaginative  hopes  of 
his  epiphany  are  cut  from  the  same 
pattern  as  the  Messianic  expectations  of 
the  Hebrews,  and,  "Oh,  that  I  might 
hve  to  see  Allenya  Metai  1 "  is  the  earnest 
prayer  of  many  Buddhist  hearts. 

No  matter  where  one  looks  in  Chris- 
tianity one  finds  in  its  ostentatious 
orthodoxies,  in  the  items  of  faith  and 
practice  pushed  to  the  front  by  its  con- 
troversies and  commonly  insisted  on  as 
indispensable  to  its  integrity,  elements 
entirely  familiar  to  the  students  of  non- 
Christian  faiths.  Various  religions  ex- 
hibit similar  doctrines  and  practices 
with  reference  to  the  sacraments;  ideas 
associated  with  atonement  are  present 
in  all  highly  developed  faiths;  "Xo  one 
can  be  saved  without  regeneration" 
sounds  Christian,  but  is  a  quotation 
from  a  pre-Christian  Greco-Roman  Mys- 
tery Rehgion;  and  even  justification  by 
faith,  so  far  from  being  exclusively 
Pauline  or  Lutheran,  is  being  stated  to- 
day and  lived  upon  with  peace  and  joy 
by  one  of  the  powerful  Buddhist  sects. 
xAs  for  customs  such  as  pilgrimage, 
relic-worship,  and  the  like,  they  appear 
everj^where.  One  who  has  seen  Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans,  and  Hindus  on 
pilgrimage  cannot  mistake  the  common 
psychological  elements  in  their  behavior; 
while  between  the  bones  of  the  Three 
Wise  Men  in  Cologne  Cathedral  and  the 
holy  tooth  of  Buddha  in  Ceylon  there 
are  differences  of  historic  detail  but  none 
of  essential  meaning. 

TMien  one  plunges  deeper  and  thinks 
of  vital  matters,  such  as  prayer  and 
philanthropic  love,  Christianity  has  no 
monopoly.  If  Jesus  said,  "WTien  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thine  inner  chamber, 
and  having  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy 
Father  who  is  in  secret,"  Epictetus  said, 
"^lien  you  have  shut  your  doors,  and 
darkened  your  room,   remember  never 


to  say  that  you  are  alone;  for  you  are  not 
alone,  but  God  is  within."  If  the 
Christian  scriptures  say,  "Love  your 
enemies,  and  do  them  good,  and  lend," 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  say,  "By  calm- 
ness let  a  man  overcome  wrath;  let 
him  overcome  evil  by  good;  the  miser 
let  him  subdue  by  liberahty,  and  the 
liar  by  truth." 

Xo  longer  are  these  resemblances  ex- 
plicable in  terms  of  borrowing,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  say,  as  the  early  Catholic 
missionaries  in  Mexico  and  Peru  said, 
that  the  devil  to  frustrate  them  had  fore- 
handedly  furnished  the  people  w"ith  a 
caricature  of  Christianity.  These  wide- 
spread and  deep-seated  resemblances 
between  separated  faiths,  beginning  in 
primitive  religion,  as  all  readers  of 
Frazer's  Golden  Bough  know,  and  run- 
ning up  into  the  highly  organized  reli- 
gions, have  psychological  explanations; 
they  are  due,  not  to  mutual  copying, 
but  to  similar  emotional  reactions  to  the 
mystery  of  the  world  and  the  deep 
needs  of  human  nature. 

The  days  are  gone  when  wise  ad- 
herents of  Christianity  are  jealous  of 
this  world-wide  dissemination  of  com- 
mon ideas.  One  should  as  soon  feel 
jealousy  because  architectural  beauty  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Taj  Mahal  and  not 
exclusively  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  as  to 
envy  Buddhism  its  spirit  of  love,  or 
regret  that  Islam  teaches  men  to  pray. 
Indeed,  the  universahty  of  an  idea  or 
practice  is  a  weighty  evidence  of  its 
working  power;  and  the  prevalence  of 
even  such  conceptions  as  Christian  or- 
thodox^-  shares  with  other  faiths  shows 
the  deep-seated  human  needs  to  which 
they  have  ministered. 

Xevertheless,  the  combination  of  these 
similar  elements  in  the  various  faiths 
brings  widely  different  results.  Wh-ite 
paper  and  black  coal  may  both  be  carbon 
compounds,  but,  for  all  that,  they  are 
unmistakably  diverse  in  nature  and 
function.  So  Buddha  and  Christ  do  not 
on  the  whole  speak  the  same  language 
nor  strike  the  same  note.  Their  fol- 
lowers have  a  desperately  difficult  time 
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to  understand  one  another.  The  vari- 
ous reUgions  are  really  various,  and  the 
study  of  their  distinctive  elements  is  at 
least  as  important  to  the  understanding 
of  them  as  emphasis  upon  their  unities. 

In  what  terms,  then,  can  we  describe 
that  quality  which  gives  peculiar  flavor 
to  Christianity  so  that  when  it  is  absent 
Christianity  is  not  Christian  at  all? 
This  differential  seems  to  reside  in  one 
major  matter,  discoverable  elsewhere,  to 
be  sure,  but  so  emphatic  in  Christianity, 
so  dominant  in  the  Founder's  message, 
so  unescapable  in  the  ethic  of  the  move- 
ment which  succeeded  him,  that  from  it 
as  from  a  fountain  flows  the  result 
which  makes  Christianity  Christian. 

The  genius  of  Christianity  lies  in 
reverence  for  personality. 

Ill 

At  first  sight,  this  reduction  of  the 
manifold  complex  called  the  Christian 
religion  to  so  simple  a  formula  will  seem 
to  many  the  substitution  of  a  thin  ab- 
straction for  a  rich  reality.  But  this 
abstraction  is  not  thin;  like  Aladdin's 
lamp,  it  has  amazing  potencies  which 
have  built  into  the  Christian  system  its 
distinctive  and  abiding  qualities. 

Were  one  to  select  the  special  contribu- 
tion Tvhich  Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself  has 
made  and  is  making  to  man's  thought, 
one  could  do  no  better  than  to  call 
him  the  champion  of  personality.  Some 
have  tried  reducing  Jesus  to  a  poetic 
dreamer  who  loved  flowers  and  children 
and  held  beautiful  but  impractical  ideals. 
Renan,  for  examj)lc,  says,  "Tenderness 
of  heart  was  in  him  transformed  into 
infinite  sweetness,  vague  poetry,  univer- 
sal charm."  That,  however,  so  far  from 
adequately  representing  the  historic 
Jesus,  bleaches  the  color  all  out  of  him. 

Others  have  reduced  Jesus  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical reformer  who,  rebelling  against 
the  shams  of  institutional  religion,  got 
himself  crucified  in  consequence.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  an  ecclesiastical  reformer 
concerning  whom  the  religious  digni- 
taries  of   his    time    felt,    as    in    Shaw's 


drama  King  Charles  felt  about  Joan  of 
Arc  when  he  said,  "If  only  she  would 
keep  quiet,  or  go  home!"  That,  how- 
ever, does  not  represent  the  initial  mo- 
tive of  his  ministry. 

Others  have  represented  Jesus  as  a 
social  reformer,  a  prophet  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  who  foresaw  a  reign  of 
righteousness  and  brotherhood  on  earth 
and  willingly  died  for  it.  That  picture 
of  him  undoubtedly  is  true,  but  his 
social  prophethood  was  the  consequence 
of  something  profound  in  his  philosophy. 

Others  have  thought  chiefly  of  Jesus 
as  a  metaphysical  hypostasis,  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity.  Such  theological 
endeavor  to  explain  him  in  terms  of 
current  philosophy  in  the  ancient  Greek 
world  was  inevitable;  but  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  himself  was  something  quite 
different  from  a  metaphysical  hypostasis. 
He  was  an  historic  character  and  he 
made  a  concrete  and  describable  contri- 
bution to  human  thought.  He  was  the 
champion  of  personality.  He  laid  hold 
on  that,  lifted  it  up,  conceived  it  in  all 
its  appearances  in  child,  woman,  peasant, 
or  king  as  infinitely  valuable.  More- 
over, he  thought  of  personality  as  the 
central  fact  in  the  universe  and  used  it 
as  the  medium  of  interpretation  for  all 
other  facts. 

Seen  against  the  background  of  the 
centuries  which  immediately  preceded 
him  this  constitutes  the  uniqueness  of 
Jesus'  message.  Whether  one  is  a 
Christian  or  not  does  not  primarily 
depend  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  orthodoxies  of  oflBcial  church  and 
creed.  Give  new  names  to  many  of 
these  creedal  conceptions  and  ecclesias- 
tical practices  and  one  may  be  a  Bud- 
dhist, or  a  Hindu,  or  a  Mohammedan. 
Wliether  one  really  is  a  Christian  or  not 
depends  on  whether  one  accepts  or  re- 
jects Jesus'  attitude  toward  p>ersonality. 

During  this  next  generation  Chris- 
tianity will  probably  have  to  fight  for  its 
life,  and  the  struggle  •v^ill  concern  itself 
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more  and  more  manifestly  with  this  cen- 
tral matter.  Rear-guard  actions  will 
continue  around  belated  disputes  about 
ancient  miracles,  biblical  infallibility, 
and  what  not;  but  the  crux  of  the  con- 
flict will  not  be  there.  Can  we  in  this 
modern  world  maintain  Jesus'  attitude 
toward  personality?  The  answer  to 
that  question  is  the  sign  of  a  falling  or 
rising  Christianity. 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  seems 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  appearances,  it  is  the 
statement  that  personality  is  the  pri- 
mary and  victorious  element  in  this 
universe.  Here  we  human  persons  are 
upon  this  revolving  planet  in  the  sky. 
We  are  very  tiny,  and  the  universe  is 
huge.  Our  span  of  life  is  brief,  while  the 
universe  was  crashing  on  unimagina,ble 
ages  before  we  were  born  and  will  crash 
on  after  we  have  departed.  We  are 
frailty  itself,  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  par- 
ticles of  disordered  matter,  so  that  a 
slight  accident  can  snuff  us  out  like 
guttering  candles.  Tenuous  and  tem- 
porary, a  human  being  seems  anything 
but  triumphant  in  this  overwhelming 
cosmos.  Yet  at  its  best  Christianity 
has  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  personality, 
for  its  divine  origin,  spiritual  nature, 
infinite  worth,  and  endless  possibilities. 

Take  it  or  leave  it,  that  is  what  Chris- 
tianity is  about.  That  is  its  guiding 
star  and  its  dynamic  faith.  Personality, 
the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  universe, 
revealing  the  real  nature  of  the  creative 
power  and  the  ultimate  meaning  of  crea- 
tion, the  only  eternal  element  in  a  world 
of  change,  the  one  thing  worth  investing 
everything  in,  and  in  terms  of  service  to 
which  all  else  must  be  judged — that  is 
the  essential  Christian  creed.  Like  it 
or  not,  the  Christian  religion,  to  use 
James  Harvey  Robinson's  phrase,  is 
heavily  anthr opocentr ic . ' ' 

If  anyone  wishes  to  argue  that  the  ap- 
pearances are  against  this  estimate  of 
personality,  I  agree.  The  appearances 
are  certainly  against  it — size,  for  ex- 
ample. Consider  the  star,  Betelgeuse, 
which,  brought  nearer  to  the  earth, 
would  fill  the  entire  horizon,  and  then 


try  to  assert  the  conviction  that  man,  a 
mere  pygmy,  is  the  triumphant  element 
here !  The  appearance  of  time  is  against 
it.  In  the  vast  cosmic  cycles  why 
should  man,  appearing  yesterday,  ex- 
pect to  last  beyond  to-morrow?  The 
appearance  of  strength  is  against  it, 
as  anyone  must  feel  who  has  experienced 
or  even  has  imagined  an  earthquake 
shaking  men  to  destruction,  as  a  lion 
shakes  off  vermin.  As  for  death,  that 
looks  as  though — like  the  magnetic  rock 
in  the  old  legend — it  pulls  all  the  nails 
from  the  timbers  of  our  ships  until  they 
disintegrate  in  the  deep.  One  who 
wishes  to  win  the  argument  on  the  basis 
of  appearance  can  have  it. 

I  cannot,  however,  imagine  anyone 
who  has  followed  the  course  of  science 
and  philosophy  being  deeply  impressed 
by  so  easy  a  winning.  Appearances 
prove  little  or  nothing.  It  certainly 
does  not  look  as  though  our  clear  sense 
of  up-and-down  were  pure  illusion,  and 
that  haK  the  time  we  are  hanging  by  our 
heels  on  the  under-side  of  a  revolving 
globe.  It  does  not  look  as  though  solid 
steel  were  made  of  electrons  operating 
by  hundreds  in  atomic  nuclei — each 
nucleus  one  ten-billionth  of  a  pin  point. 
As  for  the  cosmos  at  large,  which  seems 
obvious  enough,  it  surely  does  not  look 
like  Einstein's  curved  space-time. 

The  outstanding  attribute  of  materi- 
alism is  its  naivete.  It  bets  on  the  ap- 
pearances, while  if  anything  seems  cer- 
tain, it  is  that  the  ultimate  nature  of 
reality  must  lie  at  least  as  much  deeper 
than  appearance  as  do  the  truths  of 
astronomy,  physics,  and  mathematics. 
It  might  conceivably  be  that,  not  what 
Bertrand  Russell  calls  ''omnipotent 
matter"  that  "rolls  on  its  relentless 
way,"  but  personality  constitutes  the 
key  to  the  truth. 

Certainly,  big  as  it  is,  the  imiverse 
would  have  no  meaning  without  per- 
sonality. Some  silent,  swift  catastrophe 
conceivably  might  blot  out  all  mental 
and  spiritual  life.  Nothing  would  be 
left  except  the  universe  minus  person- 
ality.    Planets    would    swing    in    their 
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courses  with  no  eye  to  see.  Wind  would 
blow  in  the  trees  and  surf  break  on  the 
rocks  with  no  ear  to  hear.  Sunrise  and 
sunset  would  mark  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  with  none  to  care.  Age  after  age 
the  stars  would  shine  with  no  mind 
to  interpret.  There  would  be  neither 
science  to  explain,  poetry  to  praise,  art 
to  depict,  music  to  celebrate,  nor  charac- 
ter to  give  response — nothing  but  end- 
less things  without  personality. 

Even  if  one  does  not  fully  assent  to 
them,  one  can  understand  those  philoso- 
phies which  assert  that  in  large  measure 
a  universe  like  that  would  be  not  only 
meaningless  but  non-existent,  since  per- 
sonalities, by  their  canons  of  interpre- 
tation and  formulations  of  law,  not  only 
observe  but  help  to  create  the  very 
cosmos  in  which  they  live.  What  is 
color  without  an  eye?  What  is  the 
"law  of  gravitation"  without  a  mind.^ 
Somehow  an  absolutely  mindless  uni- 
verse simply  is  not  a  universe.  Even 
physical  science,  when  it  gets  back  to 
the  ultimate  reality  which  it  can  glimpse 
behind  molecules,  atoms,  electrons,  and 
protons,  finds  a  series  of  mathematical 
relationships.  Now,  mathematical  re- 
lationships, whatever  else  they  may  be, 
are  mental. 

Moreover,  the  possibilities  of  creation 
seem  to  be  locked  up  in  personality. 
Look  existence  over  and  only  here  in 
this  amazing  thing  is  there  any  promise 
of  develo})nient;  only  in  what  this  preg- 
nant and  potential  being  may  yet  be- 
come does  the  cosmos,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  have  any  future. 

Ix)ng  before  we  faced  this  problem  in 
our  modern  terms,  Christ  took  up  the 
cause  of  personality's  preeminence.  Like 
a  true  son  of  his  time  and  i)eople,  he  did 
not  speak  about  it  in  abstract  terms. 
He  was  concrete,  picturesque,  poetic, 
dramatic.  He  said  that  when  one  ])er- 
sonality  turned  from  spiritual  failure  to 
success  all  the  angels  sang;  that  it  was 
not  the  Lather's  will  that  one  person- 
ality, even  in  a  child,  should  perish;  that 
quality  of  character  was  revealed  pri- 
marily in  the  way  we  treated  personality 


in  others;  and  that  to  gain  the  whole        -■ 
world   was   an   unprofitable    bargain   if       I 
one  failed  in  building  personality  with- 
in oneself. 

If,  as  some  claim,  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion lies  in  the  sense  of  sacredness,  then 
no  doubt  beclouds  the  nature  of  Jesus' 
religion.  To  him  personality  was  su- 
premely sacred.  Mankind's  faith  for 
ages  had  dealt  with  holy  rocks,  moun- 
tains, trees,  and  caves,  sacred  temples, 
sacred  days,  sacred  sacraments;  the 
sense  of  holiness  had  attached  itself  to 
an  endless  variety  of  things,  animals, 
customs,  and  personages.  But  Jesus 
cared  for  none  of  these.  He  allocated 
the  sense  of  sacredness  to  one  place — 
personality.  Nothing  on  earth  was 
sacred  to  him  save  as  it  contributed  to 
personality  some  increment  of  what  he 
called  life  more  abundant.  Wiether  he 
healed  the  body,  taught  the  mind,  or 
inspired  the  spirit,  whether  he  attacked 
economic  customs  that  exploited  people, 
or  risked  his  life  against  an  ecclesiastical 
system  that  misguided  them,  he  was 
motived  by  one  central  principle — the 
utter  sacredness  of  personality. 

That  attitude  constitutes  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  It  is  either  magnificent 
or  mad.     It  certainly  is  not  tame. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken,  describing  the 
desire  of  reforming  Christians  to  recover 
the  ethical  principles  of  Jesus  and  try  to 
live  by  them,  says,  "All  this  is  grateful 
to  my  gills."  I  wonder  I  ^Ir.  ]\Iencken 
says  that  the  cosmos  is  a  gigantic  fly- 
wheel making  ten  thousand  revolutions 
a  minute  and  that  "man  is  a  sick  fly 
taking  a  dizzy  ride  on  it."  He  calls 
man  "a  local  disease  of  the  cosmos — a 
kind  of  pestiferous  eczema."  He  values 
man  as  "the  supreme  clown  of  creation, 
the  rcductio  ad  absurdum  of  animated 
nature."  One  suspects  that  Mr.  Mencken 
would  have  more  trouble  with  Jesus  than 
with  any  other  character  in  history,  not  at 
all  because  the  Master  would  be  guilty  of 
those  ministerial  "wowserisms"  that  he 
so  violently  abhors,  but  because  Jesus 
was  the  champion  of  personality  and 
said  his  most  scathing  words,  not  against 
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heretics,  nor  even  against  sinners,  but 
against  c\Tiics. 

The  ''simple  Jesus"  is  not  simple  in 
the  least.  He  is  the  leading  representa- 
tive among  men  of  a  tremendous  philoso- 
phy of  life.  As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
put  it,  '*' Alone  in  all  historv'  he  esti- 
mated the  greatness  of  man." 

V 

That  this  Christian  idea  of  personahty 
has  some  hard  sledding  ahead  of  it 
seems  clear.  It  runs  into  headlong  col- 
hsion  with  prevalent  ideas:  that  man, 
for  example,  is  a  physical  machine 
made  by  the  fortuitous  seK-arrangement 
of  matter,  with  interesting  mental 
and  spiritual  by-products.  An  ingenious 
scientist  has  invented  a  mechanical  dog 
with  selenium  eyes  which,  when  one 
flashes  a  hght  into  the  eyeballs,  will 
follow  the  glare  about  the  room — an 
amazingly  clever  physico-chemical  ma- 
chine. Hmnan  personahty  is  being  so 
conceived;  and  our  thinking,  lo^dng, 
creating  are  not  uncommonly  pictured 
as .  highly  comphcated  chemical  opera- 
tions. 

To  be  sure,  serious  difficulties  exist 
of  which  even  the  proponents  of  this 
view  are  conscious.  If  a  human  being 
is  only  a  physical  machine,  he  is  at  least 
a  c^ueer  kind  of  physical  machine,  doing 
things  that  ordinarily  machines  are  not 
supposed  to  do.  For  example,  we  as- 
pire, setting  o^ur  hearts  on  high  ideals 
and  striding  after  them.  Imagine  a 
machine  doing  that — a  Ford  car  longing 
to  be  a  Rolls  Royce.  Moreover,  we  re- 
pent, sometimes  wondering  in  agony 
whether,  after  tragic  moral  failure,  it  is 
possible  to  hope  for  pardon  and  recovery 
again.  That  experience  does  not  seem 
identical  with  a  chemical  operation. 
Even  on  the  physical  plane  we  human 
machines  generate  Httle  machines  called 
children,  that  grow  up  from  infancy  to 
maturity.  I  forbear  imagining  the  con- 
sequence if  Ford  cars  should  do  that. 

Our  behavioristic  friends  are  right  in 
insisting  on  the  mechanistic  aspects  of 


the  personal  organism.  Moreover,  they 
are  thereby  making  available  an  emi- 
nently useful  method  of  investigation 
and  control,  with  important  conse- 
quences bound  to  come  from  it.  ^Mien, 
however,  they  cease  being  scientists 
dealing  with  working  hypotheses  and 
try  to  become  philosophers  formulating 
dogmas,  they  fare  no  better  than  other 
dogmatists.  They  become  enslaved  to 
words.  They  call  us  machines,  but  we 
are  obviously  machines  that  think,  love, 
distin^ish    between   ri^ht    and   wron^ 
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another,  beheve  in  God,  hope  for  im- 
mortality, and  construct  philosophies 
to  explain  the  universe.  That  is  to 
say,  we  are  not  ami:hing  which  anybody 
in  his  senses  can  mean  by  a  machine. 

The  more  insistent  and  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  Christian  philosophy, 
however,  are  not  our  fads  of  material- 
istic theor\',  but  our  abiding  attitudes 
of  moral  selfishness.  Wlierever  '"per- 
sonality is  being  cramped,  fettered,  de- 
bihtated,  and  abused,  there  Christianity 
is  being  denied.  If  the  churches  would 
put  that  idea  in  the  foreground  of 
their  minds  they  might  get  some  Chris- 
tian things  done  instead  of  remaining 
what  too  largely  they  are — societies  for 
the  propagation  of  an  outgrown  my- 
thology. 

It  was  on  this  moral  side  that  Jesus 
approached  the  problem  of  personahty. 
He  came  at  the  matter,  as  he  came  at  all 
matters,  not  theoretically,  but  practi- 
cally. He  cared  about  people  and  be- 
heved  in  them.  He  leaped  the  barriers 
which  caste  and  convention  had  erected 
and  was  in  this  sense  the  fiirst  great 
democrat.  His  major  parables  concern 
the  treatment  of  persons.  How  the 
Good  Samaritan  dealt  with  the  ^■icti^l 
of  the  robbers,  how  the  family  handled 
the  returning  prodigal — such  matters 
seemed  to  him  so  crucial  that  for  him  the 
divine  judgment  was  altogether  con- 
cerned with  the  way  people,  especially 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  imprisoned, 
had  been  treated.  Even  the  most 
sacred    institutions,    Like    the    sabbath. 
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and  by  implication  all  other  forms  of 
human  society  as  well,  are  to  be  judged 
by  their  effect  on  people.  They  were 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  them. 

This  elevation  of  personality's  value 
has  produced  in  the  Christian  movement 
a  certain  militant  and  aggressive  un- 
willingness to  leave  things  as  they  are 
so  long  as  people  are  being  wronged. 
Say  the  worst  you  will  about  Christen- 
dom, it  is,  nevertheless,  the  place  where 
democracy  has  had  its  best  chance, 
where  science  has  at  last  got  under 
way,  where  education  has  been  most 
freely  given  to  children,  where  poverty 
has  been  most  tirelessly  attacked,  where 
philanthropy  has  been  practiced  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  where  to-day  the  gen- 
eral public  conscience  is  most  disturbed 
about  industrial  exploitation  and  war. 
To  credit  all  this  to  Christianity  would 
be  incredible;  but  Christianity  has  been 
one  of  the  major  ingredients  in  the  civi- 
lization where  this  has  been  true. 

To  be  sure,  the  most  anti-Chris- 
tian attitudes  have  often  controlled 
the  churches.  Many  ecclesiastics  have 
discouraged  humanitarian  movements, 
backed  tyranny,  defended  slavery,  block- 
aded endeavors  to  improve  industr>% 
end  child  labor,  and  abolish  war,  and  in 
general  have  been  among  the  world's 
worst  citizens.  But  always  underneath 
such  official  religion  that  other  element, 
without  which  no  Christianity  is  ever 
Christian,  has  worked  like  leaven.  In 
its  nobler  hours,  Christianity  has  been 
unable  to  escape  from  the  spirit  of  its 
Founder,  and  has  known  that  its  es- 
sential business  in  this  world  is  the  cham- 
pionship of  personality. 

VI 

So  far  as  the  theory  of  Christian  per- 
sonaHsm  is  concerned,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  which  the  modern  mind 
faces  centers  in  the  idea  of  God  which  is 
involved.  For  the  Christian  enthusiast 
for  personaHty  inevitably  approaches 
God  in  personal  terms. 

Many  to-day  have  desperate  difficulty 


with  this  endeavor  so  to  think  of  God  as 
personal,  and  no  wonder!  The  uni- 
verse does  not  on  the  whole  act  as 
though  it  were  under  efficient  personal 
supervision  and  control.  When  I  hear 
some  hymns,  sermons,  and  prayers  tak- 
ing for  granted  or  asserting  with  naive 
simplicity  that  this  vast,  ruthless  cos- 
mos, with  all  the  monstrous  accidents 
which  it  involves,  is  a  neatly  planned 
and  personally  conducted  tour,  I  recall 
the  more  reasonable  hypothesis  of  an 
East  African  tribe.  "They  say,"  re- 
ports an  observer,  "that  although  God 
is  good  and  wishes  good  for  everybody, 
unfortunately  he  has  a  half-witted 
brother  who  is  always  interfering  with 
what  he  does."  That,  at  least,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  facts.  God's 
half-witted  brother  might  explain  some 
of  life's  sickening  and  insane  tragedies 
which  the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  individ- 
ual of  boundless  good  will  toward  every 
soul  most  certainly  does  not  explain. 

To  be  sure,  we  can  use  our  wits  to 
some  effect  in  justifying  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.  There  are  four  factors  in 
creation  from  which  come  all  human 
tragedy  and  pain.  First,  the  law-abid- 
ing nature  of  the  universe  that  will  not 
vary  its  procedure  to  save  anyone; 
second,  the  progressive  nature  of  human 
life,  that  starting  us  with  ignorance, 
disease,  poverty,  slavery,  or  war,  makes 
us  fight  our  way  through  difficulties  and 
over  obstacles  to  a  better  future;  third, 
individual  initiative  and  self-determina- 
tion by  whose  misuse  we  often  mess  up 
our  own  lives  and  ruin  others' ;  fourth,  our 
intermeshing  relationships,  so  unifying 
our  fortunes  that  what  happens  to  one 
of  us  always  befalls  others  too. 

From  these  four  factors  come  all  the 
calamities  of  men.  Yet  would  we  be 
willing  to  eliminate  any  of  the  four? 
Would  we  make  the  universe  whimsical 
and  not  law-abiding,  or  make  human 
life  static  and  not  progressive,  or  make 
ourselves  automata  with  no  initiative, 
or  break  up  all  human  relationships  and 
leave  our  lives  isolated  like  bottles  in 
the  rain.^     All  our  calamities  come  from 
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the  same  factors  that  provide  our  op- 
portunities and  joys;  and  were  one  of 
us  granted  omnipotence  for  an  hour  he 
might  well  hesitate,  in  spite  of  the  suffer- 
ing involved,  to  disturb  this  fourfold 
basis  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  when  our  wits  have  done 
their  best,  life  is  still  an  abysmal 
mystery.  Modern  Christian  thought 
frankly  faces  the  fact  that  in  our  popu- 
lar pictures  of  God  as  *'a  sort  of  in- 
finitely magnified  and  improved  Lord 
Shaftesbury,"  w^ho  creates,  plans,  super- 
vises, and  controls  every  event  in  the 
universe  as  an  omnipotently  affectionate 
and  efficient  individual  might  do  if  he 
had  a  free  hand,  we  have  added  another 
idol  to  the  list  of  man's  theological 
images.  Christian  thought,  however, 
insists  that  the  recognition  of  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  thrown  back  on  an 
impersonal  idea  of  God  as  blind  force, 
uninterested  in  man  and  his  values  as 
the  weather  is  careless  of  the  flowers. 

All  intelligent  endeavor  after  an  idea 
of  God  must  begin  its  quest  with  reverent 
agnosticism,  with  the  recognition  that 
whatever  we  affirm  about  God  can  be 
only  a  partial  and  inadequate  symbol. 
WTien  a  child  begins  to  study  geography 
he  thinks  of  Italy  as  like  a  boot.  So  it 
is,  but  how  inadequate  a  statement 
about  the  Italy  of  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael,  Petrarch  and  Dante,  of  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Rome!  Whatever  lan- 
guage we  little  children  on  this  wander- 
ing island  in  the  sky  ever  use  about  God 
is  like  that — a  far-ofi',  partial  symbol. 
We  are  picture-thinkers  when  we  talk 
about  God  and  w^e  cannot  help  it,  and 
our  pictures,  drawn  from  limited  experi- 
ence, cover  only  an  infinitesimal  frag- 
ment of  the  whole. 

To  suppose  that  such  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  incomprehensibility  of  God 
is  skepticism  is  absurd.  "All  that  can 
be  said  about  God  is  not  God,  but  only 
certain  smallest  fragments  which  fall 
from  His  table"— Saint  Catherine  of 
Genoa  said  that.  "Divine  things  are 
not  named  by  our  intellect  as  they  really 
are  in  themselves,  for  in  that  way  it 


knows  them  not;  but  they  are  named  in 
a  way  that  is  borrowed  from  created 
things" — Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  him- 
self said  that.  Nobody,  I  suspect,  who 
has  imagination  enough  to  grasp  the 
problem  can  think  otherwise.  Wliat 
we  can  say  about  God  to  what  is  left  un- 
said is,  as  James  Martineau  remarked, 
"as  the  rain-drop  to  the  firmament." 

It  is  important,  however,  to  say 
what  we  can  say  as  truly  as  possible. 
Wliether  we  take  a  mechanistic,  physico- 
chemical  process  as  our  picture  of  God, 
saying  as  another  put  it  that  the  ulti- 
mate reality  is  a  combination  of  phos- 
phorus and  glue,  or  whether  we  take 
personal  life  at  its  best  as  our  ad- 
mittedly inadequate  endeavor  to  repre- 
sent him  in  our  thought  and  devotion, 
does  make  an  immense  difference.  What 
Christianity  is  at  this  point  admits  of 
no  doubt.  It  is  once  more  the  cham- 
pion of  personality.  It  regards  personal 
life  as  so  significant  in  the  universe  that 
it  can  be  used  as  the  symbol  in  terms  of 
which  we  think  least  inadequately  about 
God. 

Accept  it  or  reject  it,  Christianity  in- 
volves that.  It  challenges  every  merely 
mechanistic  interpretation  of  the  world. 
It  regards  materialism  as  of  all  systems 
of  magic  the  most  incredible.  For 
materialism  is  magic.  To  suppose  that 
physical  particles  maneuvering  in  the 
void  fortuitously  arranged  themselves 
into  planets,  forests,  mothers,  musicians, 
artists,  poets,  scientists,  and  saints  is  not 
to  work  out  a  philosophy;  it  is  to  run 
away  from  philosophy  and  believe  in 
magic. 

As  for  Christianity,  its  primary  postu- 
late is  regulative  for  its  idea  of  God.  It 
discovers  him  most  surely  and  signifi- 
cantly within  personal  life.  When  it  is 
intelligent  it  does  this  modestly,  taking 
in  earnest  Paul's  assertion  that  "at 
present  we  only  see  the  baffling  reflec- 
tions in  a  mirror."  All  its  ideas  of  God 
are  admittedly  symbols,  intimations, 
adumbrations,  suggestions;  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  definitions.  It  rejoices 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  God,  for  if 
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we  could  he  would  not  be  worth  com- 
prehending. It  does  not  suppose  that 
we  have  achieved  more  than  an  infantile 
hsp  when,  with  our  delimited  experience 
of  personal  life,  we  utter  our  profound- 
est  assertions  that  God  is  personal.  But 
it  does  everlastingly  return  to  the  prop- 
osition that  personal  life  is  the  road  out 
toward  the  truth. 

The  gist  of  what  the  church  has 
meant  by  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  lies  in 
the  idea  that,  if  God  is  to  be  symbolized 
by  personal  life,  he  should  be  symbolized 
by  the  best  personal  life  we  know.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Spiritual  World  in 
terms  of  personality  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  personality  in  terms  of  Christ — 
that  is  in  brief  the  summary  of  Christian 
theology. 

VII 

Inevitably,  this  philosophy  issues  in 
the  hope  of  immortality.  If  one  tells  a 
modern  Christian  that  that  hope  is  vain, 
that  the  survival  of  the  personal  or- 
ganism after  death  is  so  against  all 
known  possibilities  as  to  be  incredible, 
the  Christian,  I  suppose,  might  answer 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Imagine  twin  babes,  unborn  in  their 
mother's  womb,  gifted  with  the  power  of 
thought,  the  one  a  skeptic  and  the  other 
a  believer.  They  are  living  without 
light  and  without  breathing,  both  of 
whi(.'h  would  be  to  them  unthinkable. 
The  crisis  of  birth,  tearing  them  loose 
from  the  matrix  on  which  their  existence 
seems  fundamentally  to  depend,  would 
appear  to  them  like  death.  As  for 
picturing  the  world  without,  that  would 
be  impossible. 

The  skeptic  babe  could  say  to  the  be- 
liever, "You  are  only  a  wishful  thinker; 
you  desire  to  go  on  living  and  so  you 
think  you  will.  How  can  you  be 
decently  scientific  and  think  that.f^  You 
see  how  absolutely  our  existence  depends 
on  present  circumstances.  You  are 
credulous  to  suppose  that  the  disruption 
of  them  will  still  leave  us  alive." 

To  which  the  believing  babe  could 
reply,   "My  faith  is  not  mere  wishful 


thinking.  Month  after  month  nature 
has  been  at  work  here  develoj)ing  some- 
thing so  marvelous  that  I  am  confident 
of  an  aftermath.  Nature  is  not  utterly 
irrational.  She  means  something  by  all 
these  preparations,  and  something  will 
come  of  them." 

To  which  the  skeptic  might  retort, 
"How,  then,  do  you  ])icture  the  new 
life.'  If  you  are  so  sure  about  the  future, 
describe  it!     What  is  it  like?" 

This  would  obviously  put  the  believ- 
ing babe  in  a  difficult  situation.  "I  do 
not  know  how  to  picture  it,"  he  would 
have  to  say.  "  It  is  to  me  unimaginable, 
but  it  may  still  be  true.  I  am  agnostic 
about  all  details.  Only  of  this  I  feel 
confident,  that  nature  is  not  so  senseless 
as  to  undertake  such  a  promising  proc- 
ess with  no  end  in  view.  The  crisis 
that  you  call  death  will  turn  out  really 
to  be  birth." 

I  sympathize  deeply  w^ith  that  l>e- 
lieving  unborn  bal>e.  He  is  in  the  same 
case  with  multitudes  of  Christians.  The 
outward  appearances  admittedly  are 
against  life  after  death.  Nevertheless, 
not  the  skeptic  babe  but  the  believer 
would  be  right.  The  crisis  did  look  like 
death  but  it  was  not.     It  was  birth. 

At  any  rate,  Christianity,  being  the 
champion  of  personality,  is  irrevocably 
the  religion  of  hope.  It  sees  this  world 
as  a  home  for  the  rearing  of  persons,  not 
as  a  gallows  on  which  ultimately  they 
will  all  be  hanged. 

Such  is  the  essential  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity. Wliether  one  looks  at  its  mor- 
als, its  metaphysics,  or  its  characteristic 
emotional  reactions,  reverence  for  per- 
sonality is  the  key  to  their  understand- 
ing. In  a  previous  article  I  said  that 
religion  begins  in  devotion  to  spiritual 
values,  is  undergirded  by  confidence  in 
their  Conserver,  and  issues  in  commun- 
ion that  brings  peace  and  power. 
When,  however,  one  finds  such  psycho- 
logical elements  of  religious  experience 
in  their  typically  Christian  forms  they 
are  always  shaped  by  personalism  and 
colored  by  its  hues.  Spiritual  values  are 
conceived   in   terms   of   enrichment   to 
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personality;  the  Conserver  is  symbt  ^zc  I 
by  personality  at  its  best;  the  com  m- 
ion  is  with  an  unseen  friend. 

One  does  not  mean  that  this  emplia- 
sis  is  so  exclusively  Christian  as  to  be 
undiscoverable  in  other  faiths.  That 
claim  would  be  absurd.  Xo  faith  would 
fail  to  assert  that  love  for  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  practical  service  is  part  and 
parcel  of  true  religion.  Listen  to  Bud- 
dha: "As  a  mother  at  the  risk  of  her  life 
watches  over  her  o\mi  child,  her  only 
child,  so  also  let  everyone  cultivate  a 
boundless  mind  toward  all  beings.  And 
let  him  cultivate  good  will  toward  all 
the  world,  a  boundless  mind,  above  and 
below  and  across,  unobstructed,  without 
hatred,  without  enmity.  This  (way  of) 
living  they  say  is  the  best  in  the  world." 

Yet  I  am  confident  that  a  Euddliist 
would  at  once  acknowledge  that  the  gen- 
ius of  his  religion  is  far  from  identical 
with  such  enthusiasm  for  personality  as 
this  paper  has  described.  Indeed,  a 
good  Buddhist  might  stoutly  assert  his 
satisfaction  that  his  faith  holds  to  an- 
other view  altogether.  Individual  ex- 
istence, he  might  say,  is  an  ilhision;  we 
are  Hke  })ubl)ks  on  the  sea,  and  our  peace 
is  to  he  reabsorbed  into  its  endlessly  j)ro- 
lific  (Icpllis.  Continuance  of  individual 
existence,  he  might  insist,  is  a  curse; 
and  only  Nirvana,  with  the  c|uietude  of 
a  can<lle  that  has  })een  blown  out,  is  the 
ultimate  hope. 

Not  all  schools  of  Huddhisl  ihouglit 
would  say  exactly  that;  they  are  as  di- 
verse as  are  the  nmltitudinous  sects  of 
Christendom;  l)ut  no  one  who  knows  the 
genius  of  iiuddhism  can  possibly  mistake 
it  for  Clirisliaiiity.  Kvcn  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  j)rcjudice<J,  1  think  Buddliivm 
is  a  defeatist  ])hilosopliy.  ll  despairs 
of  personality,  thinks  it  transient  and 
futile,  counsels  the  renunciation  of  de- 
sire as  the  remedy  for  ill,  and  in  the 
meantime  i)ities  men  that  they  must 
exist  at  all.  Christianity  is  aggressive 
and  si^iritually  militant.  It  believes  in 
person.! lily,    its    iniinite   possibility,   its 


1  '^rinanent    continuance,    its    ultimate 

•jtory. 

Meanwhile,  multitudes  of  people  in 
our  so-called  Christian  land  will  find  it 
exceedingly  diflScult  in  the  next  genera- 
tion to  be  Christians.  For  some,  be- 
havioristic  psychology  and  materialistic 
philosophy  will  make  the  Christian 
ideas  of  personal  value  seem  untrue  and, 
for  others,  the  forces  of  commercial  ex- 
ploitation and  selfish  greed  will  make 
them  seem  unreal.  Many  will  fall  back 
on  being  Christians  within  limits,  be- 
Ueving  in  the  sacredness  of  personality, 
more  or  less.  In  their  better  moments 
they  will  dare  to  think  high  thoughts 
about  it,  but  faith  in  man  will  prove  too 
difficult  to  hold  steadily,  and  the  per- 
sonal God  and  immortaUty  will  seem  too 
good  to  be  true. 

The  fact  is  there  never  have  been 
many  Christians.  There  have  been 
millions  of  behevers  in  the  pagan  and 
semi-pagan  accretions  which  ecclesiasti- 
cal Christianity  has  held  in  common 
with  other  faiths,  but  Christians,  who 
shared  Jesus'  reverence  for  personality, 
have  been  few  and  far  between. 

This  is  the  real  challenge  to  the 
churches. 

What  have  their  sectarian  divisions 
to  do  with  reverence  for  personality? 
What  have  their  theological  wrangles  in 
c()mmon  with  the  cause  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  at  heart?  What  if  they 
could  l)e  made  to  see  that  their  primary 
business  is  the  chaTiipionshi])  of  per- 
sonality! What  if  the  enrichment  of 
ix^rsonality  by  \vor.slii|)  or  by  l)etter 
schools,  a  jnster  economic  system,  and 
a  warless  world,  could  become  their 
great  enthusiasm!  What  if  the  i)liiloso- 
]}hy  involved  in  this  chamj)ionship,  in- 
terpreting reality  in  terms  of  spiritual 
values  instead  of  dirt,  could  absorb 
their  thought!  Such  a  perception  of 
what  ( "hristianity  is  might  cause  as  salu- 
tiiry  a  revolution  as  ever  has  convulsed 
and  reconstruf  ted  thechurches.  It  might 
even  make  Christianity  Christian! 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  VISITING  LECTURER 

BY  JOHN  LANGDON-DAVIES 


YOU  cannot  lecture  in  America  for 
four  or  five  years  without  realizing 
that  the  visiting  English  lecturer  is 
by  no  means  a  universally  popular  figure. 
Indeed,  you  find  that  there  are  some 
circles,  notably  the  more  literary,  and 
the  more  serious  in  New  York,  where  the 
fact  of  being  an  English  lecturer  is  a 
definite  handicap  to  establishing  friendly 
relations.  You  may  be  deceived  for  a 
time  by  the  number  of  tea  parties  to 
w^hich  you  are  invited  and  by  the  amount 
of  printed  matter  highly  complimentary 
to  you  provided  for  public  edification, 
but  sooner  or  later  you  must  find  out. 
The  revelation  probably  does  not  come 
through  anything  you  hear  said  about 
yourself,  but  through  what  you  hear 
about  other  English  lecturers,  not  at 
public  teas,  but  in  private,  where  people 
speak  as  cat  to  cat;  and  what  you  hear 
about  them  gradually  makes  you  more 
and  more  uneasy  about  what  they  hear 
abc-ut  you.  I  propose  to  analyze  some 
of  this  ill-feeling  and  to  defend  my  fellow- 
lecturers;  and  in  doing  so,  in  seeking  to 
excuse  them  and  myself,  I  frankly  admit 
that  I  am  accusing  them  and  myself  as 
well.  We  do  behave  badly,  we  are  open 
to  censure,  as  much  and  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  group  of  human  beings; 
and,  as  always,  part  of  the  fault  lies  in 
our  heredity,  our  nature,  and  part  in 
our  environment,  that  is  in  America 
itself. 

There  is,  of  course,  part  of  this  dislike 
for  visiting  lecturers  which  may  be  dis- 
counted at  once  as  trivial  and  uninterest- 
ing. It  is  the  dislike  which  is  naturally 
felt  by  natives  when  they  see  crowds 
listening   to    and    staring    at    speakers 


simply  because  they  are  foreign  and  a 
little  exotic.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  an  English  nightingale,  perched  at 
liberty  on  a  tree  in  Regent's  Park,  must 
think  when  it  sees  hundreds  of  people 
going  through  turnstiles  and  paying  at 
the  London  zoological  gardens  to  hear 
some  gaudy  South  American  parrot 
screech  and  chatter  in  a  cage.  Is  it 
content  that  no  hungry  generations 
tread  it  down,  or  would  it  like  to  be  paid 
for  singing  of  summer  in  full-throated 


ease; 


Perhaps  it  is  annoyed;  but  no  one  can 
blame  it  nor  the  American  literary  man 
for  disliking  a  foreign  competitor,  whose 
strong  suit  is  not  talent,  nor  grace,  but 
simply  the  fact  of  being  foreign.  You 
pay  a  nickel  less  at  a  sandwich  shop  for 
an  American  cheese  sandwich  than  for  one 
built  of  Swiss  cheese;  and  I  always  buy 
the  former,  not  merely  to  save  the  nickel, 
but  out  of  a  sentiment  of  sympathy  for 
the  American  cheese  thus  slighted, 
though  its  merit  is  certainly  equal  to  that 
of  its  rival. 

But  when  we  have  discounted  this 
very  natural  source  of  irritation,  this 
w^ell-founded  and  most  excusable  form 
of  jealousy,  we  are  left  with  a  truly 
formidable  stream  of  accusations  and 
criticisms,  persisting  despite  enthusiastic 
audiences,  increasing  engagements,  un- 
stinted hospitality,  and  loud-voiced 
publicity,  following  the  English  lec- 
turer around  the  country.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  not  so  much  what  he  hears 
about  himself,  but  w^hat  he  hears  about 
the  others,  which  disturbs  him  out  of 
his  well-satisfied  sense  of  popularity  and 
success.  He  begins  to  wonder  whether 
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the  cause  of  Anglo-American  friendship 
is  really  served  by  all  this  l-^Jl^.  cj; 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  if  t^  e 
British  government  were  to  place  an 
embargo  on  the  export  of  all  subjects  not 
palpably  deaf  and  dumb;  whether 
English  lecturers  do  not  serve  the  same 
evil  function  as  a  certain  type  of  Ameri- 
can tourist  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  He 
wonders  too  why  pressure  is  not  brought 
to  bear  on  the  American  government  to 
put  a  high  tariff  on  foreign  talkers,  seeing 
that  current  political  dogma  believes 
that  the  best  way  of  encouraging  local 
industry  is  to  put  a  prohibitive  tax  on 
the  foreign  product.  And  then  perhaps 
he  stops  wondering  and  l^egins  to  argue, 
to  defend  and  to  counter-charge.  And 
at  this  point  he  writes  this  article. 

II 

Why  is  the  English  lecturer  in  vacuo 
often  unpopular  with  nice  intelligent 
people?  What  are  the  charges.^  It  is 
stated  against  the  English  lecturer  that 
his  numners  are  al>oniinal)le;  and  at  once 
it  must  he  admitted  that  some  English 
lecturers  are  sometimes  disgracefully 
ill-niannered.  Let  us  give  a  typical 
instance  which  is  rc|)rcsentativc  of  doz- 
ens of  stories  lying  around  for  the  evilly 
(iisi)os('<l  to  collect  and  enil>c-llish.  The 
scene  was  a  large  r(X)m  in  wliich  were 
seated  after  dinner  half  a  dozen  or  .so 
Americans  and  two  iMiglish  ladies,  one  a 
lecturer,  the  other  Ikt  conijjanion.  The 
lecturer  had  i)ut  throu;;h  a  long-distance 
call,  charged  up  to  lu-r  hostess,  to  an 
unknown  cousin  who  had  in\ite(j  the  two 
of  theni  to  his  couFitry  houx-.  "I  don't 
think,"  she  said  to  her  conip;ini<  m.  as 
sIh'  laid  do\sn  the  receixcr.  "that  wc 
shall  like  hini ;  he  sounds  n nj  American  !  " 
The  half  dozen  Americans  continued  to 
sit  there,  laughing  inwardly,  for  the 
incident  was  only  one  of  a  succession  of 
like  incidents  with  these  particular 
specimens.  ^  ou  could  not  have  a 
iK'tter  example  of  a  certain  naive  cate- 
gory of  the  accusations  levelled  at  the 
English    lecturer    and     his    alleged    ill- 


concealed   contempt   for  his  very  kind 
hosts.     Can  it  be  defended.^ 

It  cannot  quite  be  defended,  perhaps, 
but  it  can  be  explained — but  even  then  in 
only  one  way.  That  incident  is  typical 
of  the  appalling  things  said  and  done  by 
an  enfant  terrible;  and  it  is  as  an  enfant 
terrible  that  the  English  lecturer 
abroad  can  best  be  explained  and  even 
defended. 

For  the  English  lecturer  is  rather  like  a 
child  suddenly  freed  from  all  sorts  of 
restrictions,  with  the  result  that  this 
freedom  sometimes  goes  to  his  head. 
Watch  a  well-brought-up  child  at  a 
birthday  tea;  freed  of  the  rule  "bread 
and  butter  first,"  he  will  almost  certainly 
eat  too  much  cake.  Or  watch  a  child 
who  has  usually  been  kept  in  his  place  by 
adults;  some  grownup  allows  him  to  take 
liberties  with  him,  and  quite  soon  the 
child  has  snatched  the  proffered  inch  of 
friendship  and  taken  a  mile  on  his  own. 
Xow  that  is  the  psychological  state  in 
which  every  English  lecturer  constantly 
finds  himself  in  America;  freed  from  re- 
strictions and  rules  which  have  support- 
ed his  character  and  l)ehavior  liitherto, 
he  very  soon  loses  his  head  and  becomes 
a  nuisance,  and  he  does  things  which  he 
would  never  do  in  his  own  country,  nor 
tolerate  in  a  visiting  American. 

Let  us  look  for  a  iiioment  at  the  Eng- 
lish lecturer  in  his  native  habitat.  He 
is  usually  a  person  of  very  sliglit  im- 
portance; he  may  have  written  a  promis- 
ing book,  or  been  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  even  doFie  a  lillle  capable 
scient  ilic  research  ;  but  ninet  \'-nine  out  of 
a  liini(lre(|  (»t  his  tCllow -count  ryinen  are 
getting  through  life  happily  and  healthily 
w  it  hout  cvi'V  ha\ing  heard  of  him.  IVue, 
there  are  e\cej)tions:  greater  lights,  suns 
not  satellites,  who  venture  now  and 
again  to  shine  upon  these  shores;  but  as  a 
general  rule  these  pro\c  inaudible  and, 
after  pocketing  large  fees  for  whis[)ering 
variegated  nothings  to  the  front  row  of 
tlieir  audiences,  return  to  their  native 
land,  and  America  knows  them  no  more. 
Of  these  we  need  not  speak,  as  they  are  a 
class  apart,     'ihc  ordinary  English  Ice- 
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turer  who  makes  a  habit  and  a  profession 
of  his  tours  alone  concerns  us. 

Not  only  do  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  know  and  care  nothing  about 
him,  but  most  of  the  small  minority  who 
do,  disagree,  disapprove,  or  dislike  him 
and  have  no  objection  to  showing  it 
plainly  on  all  suitable  occasions.  No 
one  is  ashamed  of  not  having  read  his 
books,  no  one  pretends  to  understand  his 
scientific  experiments  when  they  have 
not  had  the  necessary  training,  nobody 
agrees  with  his  politics  when  they  really 
belong  to  another  party.  And  then  he 
comes  to  America,  and  everything  is 
done  to  make  him  have  a  colossal  opinion 
of  himself:  people  buy  his  books  in  the 
morning  and  know  the  names  of  the 
characters  by  the  afternoon;  what  he  has 
to  say  about  science  just  thrills  them; 
his  political  descriptions  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  an  apostolic  message.  "We 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  Ramsay 
MacDonald,"  says  the  lady  in  a  small- 
town club  in  Wisconsin  to  the  labor 
party  lecturer,  and  then  later,  "I  am 
sure  that  nobody  in  your  audience 
w^ould  dream  of  voting  for  a  man  like 
La  Follette."  All  this,  done  for  polite- 
ness, naturally  makes  a  man  conceited, 
and  how  can  it  fail  to  make  him  rude, 
seei]ig  that  rudeness  is  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  conceit.'^  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  strain  on  good  manners  than  to 
be  taken  as  omniscient. 

That  is  one  of  the  first  restrictions 
removed  from  these  poor  innocent  chil- 
dren abroad — the  restriction  of  dis- 
agreement. There  is  also  the  restriction 
of  poverty  and  material  discomfort; 
these  drop  off  them  instantly.  They 
find  themselves  feted,  cherished,  enter- 
tained by  people  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  surround  them  with  undreamed-of 
comfort.  For  the  asking,  all  sorts  of 
luxurious  treatment  is  given  them,  and 
quite  soon  they  are  complaining  of  the 
minutest  little  details  of  the  arrangement 
of  their  bed  or  bath;  having  swallowed 
camels  galore  in  their  own  country,  in 
America  they  very  soon  strain  at  a  gnat. 

An  English  lecturer  who  stayed  for 


weeks  the  guest  of  a  very  wealthy  and 
kindly  lady,  went  about  saying,  "Well, 
you  would  expect  comfort  there,  but  do 
you  know  I  had  to  get  out  of  bed  to  turn 
out  the  light";  while  another  complained 
that  where  he  was  staying  there  was  one 
bathroom  between  two  bedrooms  serving 
them  both.  One  is  surprised  at  such 
criticism,  but  the  surprise  wears  off  when 
one  remembers  that  in  his  own  house  in 
England  there  is  probably  only  one 
bathroom  to  the  whole  establishment, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  a  chilly  corridor, 
with  one  bath  towel  to  last  out  the  week. 
True,  it  is  surprising  that  an  educated 
man  should  complain  of  his  host's  bath- 
room at  any  time,  but  in  these  cases  an 
enormously  heightened  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  a  bottomless  hospitality  destroy 
all  sense  of  proportion,  all  sense  of  de- 
cency. Having  been  given  so  much,  the 
spoiled  child  loses  his  landmarks  and  does 
not  know  where  his  demands  should  stop. 
Here  is  another  instance:  a  well-known 
English  publicist  was  asked  to  lecture  at 
a  certain  club,  and  inquiries  were  made 
as  to  his  fee.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
but  declined  the  fee,  asking  only  that  his 
expenses  should  be  paid.  The  generous 
fellow  arrived  with  his  wife  several  days 
before  the  lecture  and  immediately 
complained  of  the  rooms  in  his  hotel. 
They  were  moved  up  higher,  but  without 
satisfying  him,  until,  as  a  last  effort,  they 
were  installed  in  the  vice-regal  suite — for 
this  was  across  the  Canadian  border — 
and  there  they  stayed  after  the  lecture 
w^as  over  for  a  full  week.  The  hotel  bill 
far  exceeded  anything  in  the  way  of  a  fee 
ever  paid  in  the  club's  history.  And  yet 
the  publicist  went  home,  wrote  a  most 
appreciative  book  on  America,  and  re- 
gards himself  as  one  of  the  strongest 
links  in  the  chain  of  Anglo-American 
good  will.  He  simply  lost  his  head,  like 
a  child  taking  not  only  the  proffered  inch 
of  friendship,  but  a  mile  or  so  more  on  his 
own. 

Ill 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  publish 
an   anthology   of   regrettable   incidents 
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such  as  these  to  be  taken  down  and  used 
in  evidence  against  all  English  lecturers 
whatsoever.  Xor  will  I  waste  time,  like 
a  medieval  monk  with  plenty  of  years 
before  him,  in  an  attempt  to  rebut  the 
general  accusation;  in  pointing  out  that 
this  is  not  proof  that  English  lecturers 
are  bad-mannered,  but  simply  evidence 
to  be  weighed  against  other  evidence  to 
the  contrary;  in  asking  if  American 
lecturers  are  immune  from  a  like  accusa- 
tion; in  deprecating  all  attempts  to 
argue  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 
I  must  take  a  shorter  cut  and  affirm  that 
if  the  manners  of  English  visitors  are 
admittedly  bad,  then  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  the  fault  of  their  American  hosts. 

We  have  already  seen  that  America 
corrupts  the  good  manners  of  English 
lecturers  by  removing  the  restrictions 
which  limited  their  behavior  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Athmtir.  by  contradicting 
them  too  httle  and  l)y  giving  them  too 
good  a  time,  by  demanding,  po.sitively 
demanding,  to  Ik'  treat imI  as  an  cnftutt 
terrible  treats  unfortunate  strangers;  but 
America  does  not  stoj)  at  these  methods. 
She  insists  furth<T  on  taking  away  from 
him  the  l^nghsli  lecturer's  ultimate  prop, 
that  valual)le  asset,  so  unjustly  ridiculed. 
"/>V/7/.s7/  /u'.sYT/7'."  The  skill  with  which 
the  lecturer's  reserve  is  undermined  is 
nothing  short  of  diabolical. 

I''or  the  English  lecturer  would  like 
nothing  In'tter  than  always  to  Ik*  l>oth 
polite  and  sincere;  and  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  safeguard  both  tlie>c 
virtues  at  once  and  on  all  occjisions  is  to 
l/C  reserved,  and  alH)ve  all  never  to  ask 
personal  cpiestions  nor  answer  them. 
SupjH)se,  for  exanipU-,  a  man  enters  a 
house  for  the  very  first  time  and  his 
hostess  «asks  liim,  *' How  do  \(ni  like  my 
carjKit?"  Tlie  American  knows  that 
this  is  just  a  formality  like  two  ants 
touching  each  other's  heads  and  j>assing 
on,  or  like  any  cjuestion  alK)ut  health  c>r 
any  statement  al>out  the  weather;  he, 
therefore,  says,  **J  tliink  \\\  jn>t  the 
cutest  thing,"  or  *Wm  simply  crazy 
about  it"  and  i)asses  on  to  the  next 
conversational     gambit.     The     I'Lnglish- 


man  genuinely  believes  that  his  personal 
opinion  has  been  asked,  and  after  due 
consideration  says,  "I  hate  imitation 
Axminsters"  or  *'I  prefer  polished 
boards,"  and  the  next  English  lecturer 
will  hear  that  he  has  been  complaining 
of  the  furniture  in  his  host's  house. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  always  or 
often  my  lady's  carpet  that  causes  the 
trouble,  but  it  may  be  any  one  of  the 
thousand  things  about  which  our  opinion 
is  demanded  of  us,  the  family  heating 
system,  the  small-town  high  school  or 
insane  asylum,  prohibition,  the  American 
Constitution;  it  is  all  one.  Englishmen 
find  it  difficult  to  say,  "I  think  the 
American  Constitution  is  simply  the 
cutest  thing  I  ever  heard  of"  or  *'I'm 
just  crazy  about  your  insane  asylum," 
and  in  consequence  they  are  always 
getting  into  trouble.  It  would  not  help 
him  to  have  read  Bryce,  or  all  the  text 
lxK)ks  on  psychiatry  and  asylum  con- 
struction; for  it  is  not  an  opinion  based 
on  knowknlge  that  is  required,  but  an 
emotion  attuned  to  the  people  who  ask 
him  these  silly  questions.  lie  is  asked 
constantly  for  his  opinion  upon  things 
about  which  his  opinion  is  unprintable; 
but  even  this  is  not  the  worst,  for  he  is 
asked  ahout  things  about  which  his  opin- 
i(;n  is  subliuK'Iy  worthless.  And  what 
can  Ix'  a  greater  strain  on  good  num- 
n<-rs  than  to  1k'  treated  as  if  you  were 
onmiscient  ? 

Then  again,  the  J''.nglish  lecturer  is 
unfairly  traj)ped  by  another  notoriously 
common  statement:  Americans  never 
tire  of  saying,  "Oh,  we  love  you  to  talk 
ahoul  us;  it  does  not  matter  how  much 
y(ju  criticize  so  long  as  you  don't  stop 
talking  about  us."  If  that  is  meant  to 
aj)jjly  to  all  Americans,  wli\'  it  is  a 
cunning,  tliumi)ing  lie,  contrived  to 
entraj)  the  enfant  terrible,  the  innocent 
abroad,  to  double  liiFu  uj),  and  diag  him 
down  and  damn  his  soul  alive.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Englishman,  asked  his 
o[)inion  on  anything,  and  taking  the 
question  seriously,  is  as  often  as  not 
(h)omefl  forever;  for  not  only  may  he 
not  criticize,   far  less  may  he  approve. 
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and  least  of  all,  may  he  have  no  opinion 
at  all. 

Just  look  at  what  happened  to  Charles 
Dickens,  the  great  if  not  the  first  of 
English  visiting  lecturers.  He  said  that 
from  his  own  personal  observation  there 
was  a  great  present,  and  if  customs 
did  not  change,  a  great  future  for 
the  American  cuspidor  industry.  He 
has  not  been  forgiven  until  this  day. 
Why  he  said  it  is  of  course  a  mystery; 
perhaps  he  thought  that  he  could  change 
it,  as  he  had  changed  poor  houses,  by 
saying  it;  how  little  he  knew  the  forces 
against  which  he  was  contesting.  I  have 
had  to  conduct  personally  a  chewing- 
gum  count  on  a  square  yard  of  sidewalk 
on  Michigan  Avenue  in  order  to  convince 
one  Chicagoan  that  the  end  product  of 
the  Wrigley  building  finds  itself  deposited 
indecently  and  in  public  from  time  to 
time.  But  you  must  not  mention  the 
thing  to  your  audiences;  for,  as  one 
public  notice  puts  it,  "Spitting  is  Un- 
American.'* 

On  the  other  hand  your  English 
lecturer  must  be  careful  how  he  praises 
anything,  for  that  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  criticism.  When  you  are  feeling 
really  enthusiastic  about  America,  and 
lost  in  admiration  for  its  people,  learn  to 
keep  silent.  Thus,  if  you  are  thrilled  by 
the  vitality  and  energy  all  around  you, 
by  the  wonderful  way  in  which  Ameri- 
cans organize  to  get  what  they  want, 
keep  silent,  otherwise  you  will  be  con- 
tradicted: "\'itality!  why  it's  simply 
nerves;  and  we  have  to  keep  always  on 
the  move  so  as  to  prevent  us  ever  having 
the  time  to  think."  And  just  try  saying 
that  to  you  New  York  is  the  most 
beautiful  ('()ntcni])()rary  city,  especially 
coming  in  from  the  sea;  not  only  will  your 
audience  assume  you  are  laughing  at 
them,  but  you  will  be  taking  out  of  their 
very  mouths  the  favorite  remark  west  of 
Pouglikeepsie,  south  of  Newark,  and 
nort  h  of  Rye, "  New  York  is  not  America . ' ' 

If  to  criticize  or  to  praise  is  equally 
dangerous,  surely  it  is  safe  to  have  no 
opinion  at  all.^  It  is  not  safe,  it  is  fatal. 
You  will  be  asked,  throughout  your  tour, 


twice  a  day,  what  you  think  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Do  not  attempt  to 
tell  the  truth.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
for  an  American  to  conceive  that  days 
pass  without  your  ever  thinking  of  him 
at  all;  do  not  say  that  you  never  met  him; 
say  that  he  is  cute,  or  if  the  girl  says  so 
first,  agree  with  her  without  a  pause. 

In  short,  the  English  lecturer,  asked  a 
question  in  America,  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  famous  one  known  to 
chess  players  where  the  pieces  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  certain  way  and  your 
opponent  says,  "You  may  take  black  or 
white  and  say  you  will  win,  lose,  or  draw, 
and  whatever  you  say  will  be  WTong." 
And  this  is  why  it  is  so  gross  of  Americans 
to  deny  the  English  lecturer  his  native 
breastplate,  reserve. 

IV 

Worse  than  to  be  rude  is  to  be  con- 
temptuous of  those  from  whom  you  ac- 
cept kindness;  and  this  black  vice  is 
imputed  to  us.  To  a  limited  extent  it 
is  true,  and  we  can  best  strengthen  our 
defense  by  defining  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  defenseless.  Wherever  we  go  we  find 
people  whom  we  have  every  desire  to 
respect  insisting  upon  a  pretended  inter- 
est in  our  doings,  when  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  they  are  bored  and 
indifi'erent  to  all  that  seems  worth  doing 
to  us.  It  is  this  eternal  treating  of  the 
English  lecturer  as  if  he  were  a  child. 
"Daddy,  look  what  I've  made, "  says  the 
small  boy,  displaying  a  worthless  ex- 
ample of  his  handiwork.  "Oh,  isn't 
that  lovely,  I  do  like  that  very  much, 
may  I  have  it.'^  I  want  it  so  much," 
says  that  liar,  his  father;  and  the  child  is 
generally  satisfied.  The  English  lec- 
turer is  not  as  young  as  this,  moreover,  he 
does  not  expect  or  desire  the  business 
man  or  his  wife  to  have  a  consuming 
passion  for  poetry — shall  we  say.^ — in 
general,  nor  even  for  his  poetry  in  partic- 
ular. And  when  they  pump  up  a  show 
of  such  passion  he  floes  tend  to  despise 
them.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
nothing  more  delightful  than  an  hour's 
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talk  with  some  turpentine  king,  or  watch 
king,  or  super-plumber,,  when  these 
people  tell  you  all  about  how  they 
did  it  and  what  it  means  to  their 
own  ego  that  they  have  done  it.  When 
this  happens  the  English  lecturer  is 
flattered,  for  he  has  been  treated  for  a 
rare  moment  as  if  he  were  an  adult. 
*'Well,  I  guess  I  know  nothing  about 
your  books,  though  my  wife  has  surely 
bought  them;  I  leave  culture  to  her  as 
I'm  too  busy  to  give  any  time  to  it 
myself.  Will  you  try  these  cigars?'' 
That  is  the  prologue  which  offers  hope  of 
a  pleasant  evening. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  point  which 
should  be  emphasized  in  this  context: 
even  in  cases  where  the  English  lecturer 
is  more  than  usually  vain  and  can  be 
swamped  with  compliments  without 
despising  the  source  from  which  they 
flow,  he  is  generally  able  to  keep  his 
judgment  about  the  other  English 
lecturer  who  preceded  him  last  week. 
He  knows  that  this  fellow  has  practically 
no  right  to  any  opinion  on  any  subject 
whatever,  and  when  the  memory  of  him 
and  his  table-talk  is  evoked  with  rapture, 
why  his  contempt  is  even  more  apt  to 
dawn  than  in  the  other  case. 

And  then  there  is  the  more  serious 
fact  that  in  wandering  round  America 
the  lecturer  is  brought  up  against  a 
particularly  serious  fault  which  is  per- 
haps peculiarly  American.  Let  us  give 
a  few  examples  from  the  records  of  a 
fellow-lecturer.  These  incidents  all  re- 
late to  one  and  the  same  tour  of  two  or 
three  months  and  they  have  to  do  with 
race  prejudice.  First  the  lecturer  found 
himself  in  a  woman's  college  of  a  South- 
ern state  where  his  subject  was  The 
Scientific  Attitude  to  Race  Prejudice. 
After  the  lecture,  ''I  quite  agree,"  said 
the  President's  wife  to  him.  "Race 
prejudice  is  a  dreadful  thing,  except  in 
the  case  of  negroes,  where  it  is  all  right, 
for  in  the  Bible  it  says,  '  God  cursed  the 
children  of  Ham,'  and  the  children  of 
Ham  are  the  negroes."  Could  he  help  a 
certain  amount  of  contempt  for  this? 
Could    he    be    blamed    when,    casting 


chivalry  aside,  he  cited  it  later  as  an 
example  of  the  Devil  quoting  Scripture? 
Xext  he  went  to  California  where  he 
learned  that  the  country  was  being 
ruined  by  the  Japanese.  He  learned 
here,  incidentally,  that  all  Catholic  priests 
exercised  the  right  of  jus  prirncB  nodis 
over  Catholic  brides  and  that  nuns' 
dresses  were  ample  in  order  to  hide  their 
frequent  pregnancies.  In  Florida  a 
millionairess  told  him  that  the  American 
Civil  War  was  not  fought  over  slavery 
at  all,  but  because  the  Catholics  and 
Jews  of  the  Xorth  made  a  conspiracy  to 
capture  the  Southern  railways.  Li  Penn- 
sylvania he  was  told  by  a  young  actress 
out  of  a  job  that  the  Jews  were  ruining 
the  stage  in  America  in  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  undermine  Christian  morality 
and  to  sully  America's  name  abroad. 
"That  explains  Hollywood,"  she  added. 
Li  Ohio  he  heard  from  his  hostess's  lips 
of  a  great  negro  plot  to  overthrow  white 
America,  and  in  Xew  York  State  he  was 
told  that  the  Irish  in  Boston  were  re- 
sponsible for  all  political  corruption.  In 
Chicago  he  found  that  the  homicides 
were  due  to  the  masses  of  Itahans; 
though  why  the  homicide  statistics  of 
Chicago  were  higher  than  those  of  Xaples 
and  Rome  the  informant  did  not  explain. 
Of  course  he  also  learned  with  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  British  bees  in  the  bon- 
net of  the  worthy  though  uncritical 
Mayor  Thompson.  And  then  in  another 
state  his  host  boasted  of  how  they  had 
smashed  the  business  of  the  only  Jew 
in  town. 

Xow  are  there  no  grounds  for  contempt 
in  all  this?  In  England  he  would  have 
slammed  the  door  on  anyone  who  spoke 
in  this  way;  in  America  his  course  of 
action  is  more  difficult.  It  is  difficult  to 
be  the  guest  in  turn  of  so  many  different 
unassimilated  groups  aU  hating  one 
another;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  on  this  tour  the  English  lecturer  had 
lectured  to,  or  been  the  guest  of  highly 
cultured  negroes,  Jews,  Catholics,  Irish, 
and  Italians.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  he 
should  do  when  a  generous  and  charming 
host    or    hostess    vilifies    eii    viasse    the 
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groups  to  which  other  hosts  and  hostesses 
equally  generous  and  charming  happen 
to  belong. 

It  may  be  claimed  with  confidence 
that  no  English  lecturer  has  ever  de- 
spised Americans  with  an\'thing  like  the 
same  fervor  as  one  group  of  Americans 
feels  in  despising  another.  He  does  not 
even  despise  the  Middle  West  as  much  as 
the  New  York  intellectuals  do:  his  ex- 
perience and  his  inclinations  put  him 
altogether  on  the  side  of  Booth  Tarking- 
ton's  Plutocrat. 

And  as  for  the  specific  accusation  of 
intellectual  contempt  for  his  audiences: 
I  can  only  give  my  ovm  feelings  for 
audiences  as  some  Uttle  guide  to  what 
most  English  lecturers  probably  feel,  and 
I  would  begin  by  describing  a  little 
incident  from  the  real  life  of  a  lecturer. 
It  was  a  sort  of  variety  show  attended  by 
about  fifteen  hundred  zealous  self-im- 
provers who  sat  through  three  lectures  of 
forty-five  minutes  each  and  then  re- 
mained for  an  hoiu-'s  question  period. 
The  three  subjects  were  British  Labor 
Politics,  British  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  What  Is  Art?  I  am  not  certain  of 
the  exact  title  of  the  last,  but  in  any  case 
the  subject  matter  was  mainly  an  im- 
passioned appeal  to  these  fifteen  hundred 
citizens  to  rise  up  in  their  moral  might 
and  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  by  de- 
manding that  James  Joyce's  Ulysses 
should  be  admitted  to  American  shores. 
In  the  question  period  we  all  got  our 
share  of  things  to  answer,  but  most  of 
the  audience  were  clearly  anxious  to 
concentrate  upon  finding  a  definition  for 
the  term  "indecent  book."  Presently  a 
firm-mouthed,  gray -haired  lady  in  black 
arose  and  shouted,  "The  most  indecent 
book  I  have  ever  read  is  Slosson's 
Creatire  Chemistry y''  and  then  sat  down. 
There  was  some  sensation,  and  doubtless 
next  day  a  rim  on  the  works  of  Professor 
Slosson,  but  the  incident  led  me  not 
merely  later  to  read  up  a  great  deal 
about  aniUne  dyes  but  to  ask  the  lecturer 
what  he  thought  of  his  audiences,  and 
how  he  reconciled  himself  to  ladies  such 
as  this.     "I  alwavs  believe/'  he  said. 


*'that  in  every  audience  there  are  two  or 
three  lonely  spirits  who  may  be  taught 
to  have  courage  and  think  their  own 
thoughts  by  some  chance  words  of 
mine." 

Now  what  better  attitude  can  any 
man  have  than  this?  In  England 
two  or  three  would  l)e  a  high  percentage 
to  hope  for  in  a  crowd  of  a  thousand,  but 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  always 
found  more  than  that  in  any  American 
audience.  East  or  West,  small  town  or 
New  York,  .\fter  all,  when  any  con- 
course of  people  reaches  such  figures  as 
must  be  reached  by  the  sum  total  of 
habitual  lecture-goers,  one  does  not 
expect  a  remarkable  level  of  general 
intellect  and  one  is  at  Hberty  to  be 
thankful,  on  the  whole,  for  what  is 
actually  found  in  America.  Looking  for 
the  lonely  minds,  the  timid  thinkers  with 
a  little  originality,  the  honest  brains 
patiently  organizing  their  fellow  club 
members  who  do  not  see  so  far,  is  not 
really  as  diflBcult  as  looking  for  a  needle 
in  a  havstack. 


If  the  Endish  lecturer  is  put  in  a 
dithcult  position,  as  we  have  hinted,  by 
being  both  a  guest  and  a  professional 
employee  at  once,  he  is  also  made  to  feel 
his  task  made  hard  by  his  haWng  to 
combine  very  often  the  role  of  popular 
educator  vrith.  that  of  vaude\-ille  enter- 
tainer. Even  though  he  lectures  on 
serious  sociological  and  political  prob- 
lems he  does  well  if  he  insures  himself 
against  loss  of  complexion,  loss  of  hair 
and  loss  of  figure:  and  even  if  he  is  ugly 
he  will  do  well  to  work  out  in  a  looking 
gla^s  those  postures  and  expressions 
which  use  his  ugUness  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. If  he  has  written  a  book  on 
the  economic  history  of  the  bank  rate  he 
must  be  prepared  to  sign  copies  of  it  as  if 
it  were  a  volume  of  love  poems.  One 
lecturer  has  made  an  art  of  this  side  of 
his  profession:  having  spent  two  hours  in 
dressing  himself  immaculately,  he  turns 
to  a  lady  member  of  the  committee  and 
says,  "Would  you  please  look  me  over 
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and  see  if  Trn  fit  to  1:0  on  tlir  platform? "  ]'.iiL;-li>h    Ifcturrr    i>    a    child,    and    then 

He  pills  a  white  tlowcr-  to  hi>  l)o>o[ii  and  rcriuTiihtT  wtiat   it  \N'a>  \\kv  a>  a  child  for 

^^[l,■Il  til''  lads- clKiiiTiiaii  says,  at  the  end  >oriu' hid>-  to  >a\',  "I  >iippose  you  aiv  not 

of  the  K'ctiirt',  ■' I'm  >iirc  we  are  all  very  too  old  to  be  ki^.^ed ! "      **Yes,  1  am,"   I, 

(.fatrfiil   to    Doctor    Ihimkni   for   his  de-  for  one,  used  to  say,  hlnshim:  \-iolcntly, 

hLhtfiil    rnt'.ssage,"    anml    the   an>\\erinir  thouLdi  in  truth  I  was  really  not  yet  old 

ap[)lau>e    he    tears    the    tlower    ut!    and  enougli  to  be  kissed.      A\ell,  >o  it  is  with 

pre>ent>    it     to    her.      He    does    several  a  message.     The  English  lect  urer  asked 

other    thiuL^s    uhich    are    not    for    public  by  the  lady  presidcTit, '*  What  i>  yournies- 

recitation,   and    I    am   only  >orry    that    1  .saijer"  in>t inct i\'ely    replies.   'M    haven't 

camiot   atl'ord  time   to  say  more  of  hurt  ^ot   one,"  althouudi  m  fact   he  may  ha\'e 

save  that  he  happens  to  be  an  American  one  all  the  time;  for  he  feel>  himself  too 

and    not    an    I^n^lisli    lectui-er.      'I'liat    i>  youni^,     ten)    inexperienced     to    claim    a 

pre)bably  \n'1i\'   he   know.s  thi.s    [)ai't  iculai'  ri^lit    [0  a  message;   he   hates   th(^   word 

job  better  than   the  other\s;   for   we  halt  altliough    he    may    not    hate    the    thiuij:. 

awkwardly  between  seeking'  and  a\'oid-  And  when  at  the  end  o(  a  K\'ture  a  lad}' 

ing  notoriety,  while  he  goo  ri^ht  aheaih  says  to  him,  "d'liank  you  (ov  your  nies- 

After  all,  the  lecturer  in  modern  America  sage"  it  i.s  as  blighting  as  it  would  be  in 

whateverhisnationahty,  fiii-eign  or  home-  otlu^r  circum.-tances   for  a   lady   io  say, 

grown,  fultils  in  the  socaal  organism  nuich  "d'liank  you  \'')V  \'onr  kiss."     And  when, 

the  same  function  as  an  eleventh-century  a.s   lia.s  actually   happened,   three   ladies 

troubadour.      He     is     expected     to     be  running  have  said  respectively,  **  1  was 

gallant,  charming,  inebriating,   and  if  he  interested    in    yoim    lecture    because   my 

knows   how,   why   should    lie   di>a[)[)oint  grandmother     canu^      from      thigland"; 

expectations?     \\  e     soberer     folk     who  "Thaid^  you   vvvy  mucii   (ov  youv  nies- 

lecture  on  the  duller  or  at   U\i.st    the  less  sage,"  and  "A[)art   from  \sluit   \'ou  .said, 

romantic  subjects  should   hardly  be  de-  the  way  you  said   it  I     Your  Oxford  ac- 

spised  because  our  more  tlashy  brethren  cent!     Why,   it   was  better  than  (irand 

do  tlieii' star  turn.s  according  to  plan  and,  0[>era  !  "  what   can  the  {)oor  thiglisli  lee- 

usuall\',  at  Imrher  fees.  turer  be  expected  to  do? 

The    trouble    is    that    even    the    more 

soliil  talkers  cannot  help  in  some  measure  No,  no;  let  Americans,  even  New  York 

attending  to  their  entertainment   value;  intellectuals,   be  fair.      We   visiting  lec- 

they    nuLst    publish     their    [)ersonalities  turers  are  faced  with  some  [)retty  prob- 

if    they    are    to    ha\e    fees    or    hearers,  lems    of    conduct     to    soK'c,    and    when 

and    it    is   .so   ditlicult   to   do   thi.s   grace-  children  are  set  problems  which  are  too 

fully    and    at    the    .same    time    not     for-  diilicult  they  cannot  be  blametl  for  failing 

get  the  other    indi.spen.sible    thing,    The  in    them;    for    the    fault     lie.s    with    the 

Mr.'^sarjc.  dcN'i.sers   of   [)roblems   tlum.selves.      And 

I   think   {)erha[)s  Idie   Message   is  the  so    I    blame    Aint^rica    for    most    of    our 

English   lectiirer'.s  great   difhculty.     lie-  failure  to  be  as  well-mannered  in  America 

member  that,  a.s  we  lune  already  seen,  the  as  we  are  at  home. 


OUR  NEW  SUB-PLUTOCRACY 

BY  DUNCAN  AIKIVL^N 


THE  party  at  the  Grandburg  City 
Club  was  exceedingly  merry.  City 
Club  parties  often  are.  Organized 
as  a  public  convenience  rather  than  to 
express  any  single  group's  ideal  standard 
of  exclusiveness,  the  City  Club  sells 
memberships  to  everybody  in  town  who 
can  pay  for  them.  Judging  by  its  im- 
posing monthly  list  of  posted  delin- 
quents, this  includes  a  good  many  who 
can  pay  but  don't.  Moreover,  with 
such  a  constituency,  the  City  Club  is 
aware  it  can  only  keep  peace  in  its  halls 
when  each  and  every  member  refrains 
from  inflicting  his  standards  of  behavior 
on  fellow-members.  Thus,  in  creating 
a  convenient  and  ornate  loafing  place 
for  Grandburg's  prosperous  citizens 
and  their  out-of-town  visitors,  it  has 
been  tacitly  agreed  that  house  rules 
will  be  few  and  their  enforcement  negli- 
gible. Though  the  deficits  from  too 
lavish  entertainers  have  necessitated 
super-hotel  prices,  while  the  waiters 
penalize  observance  of  the  anti-tipping 
rule  with  an  effective  Levantine  inso- 
lence, the  City  Club's  popularity  for 
"partying"  grows  from  month  to  month 
upon  the  citizenr\'  of  Grandburg  who 
have  a  taste  for  night  life.  The  local 
humorists  have  it  that  *'the  old  dive 
gives  you  all  the  thrills  of  hotel  life 
without  managers  and  house-dicks." 

For  the  first  four  hours  the  party  I 
speak  of  was  merely  up  to  the  average. 
About  the  "big  dinner"  table  a  dozen 
male  faces  bloomed  above  faultless 
dinner  coats,  if  not  exactly  with  the 
patrician  leanness  associated  with  maga- 
zine-cover concepts  of  masculine  gentil- 
ity,  at   least   with   the   ruddy  glow   of 


prosperous  feeding,  hard  hquor,  and 
hilarity.  If  the  dinner  gowns  of  their 
companions  betrayed  no  strikingly  in- 
dividual genius  in  the  art  of  costume, 
they  successfully  conveyed  that  the  la- 
dies patronized  shops  which  discouraged 
over-dressing  and  garish  distortions  of 
the  style  patterns.  The  entertainment 
facihties  were  equally  orthodox.  A 
radio  with  flawless  loud-speaker  attach- 
ments blared  forth  the  season's  latest 
and  reddest-hot  dancing  jazz.  Waiters 
dashed  in  and  out  from  the  bar  in  the 
so-called  locker  room  with  round  after 
round  of  fashionably  potent  beverages. 

Stimulated  by  the  atmosphere  of 
luxurious  revelry,  the  ladies  led  the 
gentlemen  by  several  lengths  in  the 
froHc  spirit.  Feminine  voices  delivered 
the  more  boisterous  greetings  to  late- 
comers during  the  preliminary  cocktail 
service,  and  raised  the  rumble  and  patter 
of  table  talk  to  shrieking  cadences. 
Risque  wisecracks  began  to  explode. 
In  the  radio's  rare  intermissions  frag- 
ments of  feminine  atavistic  solecisms 
filled  the  room:  "That  week-end  you  had 
George  and  I  dowTi  to  the  lake."  .  .  . 
"I'll  say  it's  going  good."  .  ,  .  "You 
wood'n  of  hadda  chance."  .  .  . 

The  bacchanal  howls  were  predomi- 
nantly feminine  when  two  master  cut- 
ups  named  Jane  and  Bert  ran  a  race 
around  the  rim  of  the  fountain  for  the 
queen's  trophy — a  pitcher-sized  potion 
of  gin  buck,  which  the  winning  lady  with 
boisterous  modesty  insisted  on  passing 
round  as  a  loving  cup. 

By  all  of  the  oldest — some  of  them 
almost  nine  years  old — traditions  of  the 
City  Club,  the  fountain  race  should  have 
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been  the  climax  of  the  evening.  That 
it  was  not,  as  all  but  the  most  im^ym- 
pathetic  group  of  the  City  Club's 
membership  are  now  agreed,  was  due 
simply  and  solely  to  unlucky  coincidence. 
Midway  in  the  loving-cup  ceremony  a 
prominent  citizen  well  known  to  the 
dinner  party  arrived  for  a  midnight 
snack  with  two  presentable  strangers, 
a  man  and  a  woman.  The  party  was 
expansive,  and  he  was  promptly  urged 
to  bring  his  boy  and  girl  friend  along  and 
join  forces. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  The 
strange  woman  had  been  dancing  hardly 
two  minutes  with  one  of  the  more  be- 
fuddled guests  when  she  came  dashing  in 
from  an  ante-room  screaming  that  she 
had  been  insulted.  The  two  strangers, 
leaving  their  host  in  a  stupor  of  embar- 
rassment, picked  up  their  wraps  and 
departed  in  a  seemingly  virtuous  dudg- 
eon. Thirty  seconds  later  the  gentle- 
man who  was  supposed  to  have  done  the 
insultiag  and  was  trying  vaguely  to  recall 
how  his  conduct  had  departed  from  City 
Club  dark-room  conventions,  discovered 
that  his  watch  was  missing  and  simul- 
taneously one  of  the  feminine  hves-of- 
the-party  shrieked,  "Those  crooks  got 
my  gold  cigarette  case." 

A  chivalrous  phalanx  rushed  down  the 
entrance  stairs,  caught  the  strangers 
in  the  act  of  driving  off  in  a  car  belonging 
to  one  of  their  own  members,  and 
smashed  the  resisting  unknown  guest's 
nose  while  his  homned  confederate 
screamed  her  sense  of  outrage  until  the 
pohceman  on  the  beat  arrived.  Xext 
day  the  presentable  strangers  languished 
in  jail  pending  an  iavestigation,  while 
the  story  was  duly  displayed  pyrotech- 
nically  on  the  front  pages  of  loc-al 
newspapers. 

To  be  sure,  like  most  adjustable  scan- 
dals, this  one  coUapsed  after  two  days  of 
frenzied  pubhcity.  Car  theft  prevented 
and  jewelry  restored,  it  was  simpler 
to  have  presentable  strangers  on  their 
way  than  in  jail  holding  receptions  to 
police  reporters.  The  City  Club's  mag- 
nates talked  sedately — for  pubHcation — 


about  investigations  and  reformatory 
disoipUne;  but  when  it  was  explained 
that  the  party's  indiscretions  had  been 
due  solely  to  high  spirits,  and  after  it  was 
discovered  that  the  disconcerting  guests 
had  received  visitors'  cards  frcn  ~ '  Irss 
a  person  than  a  club  officer,  wh:  _  .  ^  _.vd 
the  honor  of  being  formally  introduced 
to  the  strangers  by  the  bartender  in  a 
local  speak-easy,  all  purgation  proces.ses 
were  charitably  discontinued.  The  City 
Club  settled  down  to  consider  it  all  as 
a  normal  mischance  of  its  celebrated 
prankishness. 

Shortly  after  this  happy  solution  had 
been  achieved  I  dropped  in  for  a  chat 
with  old  Alex  Carson  beside  the  base- 
burner  in  his  venerable  law  office. 
Through  the  loss  of  his  fortune  and  his 
drowsing  privileges  a:  the  dermct 
Grandburg  Gentlemen's  Whist  and  As- 
sembly Club,  Alex  since  his  seventieth 
birthday  has  become  something  of  a 
social  philosopher. 


WeU,  I  hard 


exDec+ed  i 


hpT 


anv- 


thing  would  be  done  about  it,''  was  his 
comment,  '*  after  I  learned  that  the  host 
was  the  leading  automobile  insurance 
salesman  for  three  states. 

'"But,  by  Jupiter,"  he  added,  indulg- 
ing his  Puritan  fondness  for  classical 
swearing,  "it  does  cheer  an  a^ed  man's 
malice  to  see  the  sub-plutocracy  now 
and  then  dip  its  feet  back  uito  its  native 
element." 

n 

With  old  Alex's  permission,  I  suggest 
c-onf erring  the  name  of  the  sub-plutoc- 
racy on  a  few  million  Americans.  They 
are  the  people  who,  by  their  own  exer- 
tions and  by  meeting  the  industrial 
market's  demand  for  increasingly  spe- 
cialized services,  have  risen  during  less 
than  a  single  generation  from  the  labor- 
iag  class  or  the  frugal  cottage  and 
co^jntry- store  economic  environment  of 
their  origins  to  incomes  of  ten  thousand 
doUars  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  They  may  lack  the  means  for 
the  diversions  of  the  supreme  plutocrats 
— private  yachting  expeditions  in  Medi- 
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terranean  waters  and  grouse-shooting 
parties  on  Scottish  estates.  But  they 
can  afford  the  amusements,  the  luxuries, 
and  the  more  or  less  pohte  activities  of 
local  social  leadership  as  easily  as  an 
old-fashioned  farmer  could  afford  three 
eggs  for  his  breakfast. 

Perhaps  as  good  an  example  of  the 
sub-plutocracy's  rise  as  any  can  be 
found  in  a  Midwestern  city  which  I  knew 
in  my  childhood.  In  the  1890's  it  had 
a  population  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  with  a  normally  varied  repre- 
sentation, for  that  period,  of  the  mer- 
cantile, professional,  and  industrial  in- 
terests. As  I  recall  it,  the  families  who 
set  its  standards  of  taste  and  social 
conduct  could  hardly  have  numbered 
one  hundred.  Their  leadership  had  a 
strictly  economic  base,  but  it  was  sig- 
nificant of  more  than  mere  spending 
power.  **To  belong"  one  had  to  have 
a  permanent  stake  in  the  community. 
Small  or  large,  one  had  to  assume  certain 
obvious  responsibilities  to  its  life  and 
growth  and  human  relationships.  One 
had  to  be,  that  is,  the  head  of  a  business 
firm,  or  a  factory,  or  a  bank,  or  an 
independently  practicing  professional 
man,  or  a  son  or  younger  male  relative 
of  om  of  the  principal  houses  in  training 
for  similar  responsibilities.  In  addition, 
there  were  a  few  old  families,  dating 
back  to  the  early  era  of  settlement 
about  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812,  who 
represented  something  faintly  approach- 
ing a  blood  and  landed  interest.  In 
short,  here  was  a  small,  unobtrusive 
local  aristocracy  accepted  for  the  depth 
and  tenacity  of  its  roots  rather  than  for 
the  ostentatious  spread  of  its  foliage. 

Newcomers  even  of  obvious  means, 
unless  they  happened  to  be  vouched 
for  by  members  of  the  group  or  by  simi- 
lar groups  in  neighboring  cities,  usually 
spent  years  or  decades  on  the  probation 
of  formal  acquaintance  before  they  were 
fully  admitted.  Mere  social  snobbery 
of  the  conventional  sort  did  not  dictate 
these  exclusions,  but  the  established 
order  did  demand  that  the  newcomers 
prove  that  they  were  persons  of  business 


capacity  and  probity,  that  their  women 
folk  could  be  counted  on  for  discreet 
behavior  and  cultural  refinement,  as 
these  terms  were  understood  in  the 
Cleveland  epoch,  and  that  they  were 
settling  down  to  become  permanent 
members  of  the  community  rather  than 
acquisitive  transients. 

Within  the  community,  rising  from 
the  ranks  was  possible  but  rare.  Below 
the  proprietors  and  owners  of  the  leading 
business  enterprises,  there  were  few  who 
had  either  the  means  or  the  cultural 
background  to  aspire  to  soc^ial  leadership. 
Those  next  in  command  under  the 
factory  owners  were  the  works  super- 
intendents— excellent  fellows  and  uni- 
versally well  regarded,  but  chiefly  glori- 
fied foremen  with  the  old-fashioned 
skilled  mechanic's  social  viewpoints  and 
cultural  limitations.  In  the  banks, 
below  the  president,  the  single  vice- 
president,  and  the  cashier,  there  were 
only  clerks  and  bookkeepers.  The  store 
owners  employed  sales  clerks,  book- 
keepers, and  shipping  room  roustabouts 
instead  of  high-salaried  sub-executives 
and  trade  technicians.  Instead  of  sales 
managers,  district  and  central,  they 
relied  on  thirty-dollar-a-week  drummers. 
All  these  people  were  necessarily  frugal 
in  their  economic  standards  and,  for 
the  most  part,  lacking  in  social  and 
cultural  advantages.  Now  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  families  rose  from  these 
strata  to  a  modest  or  even  a  considerable 
aflfluence;  but  as  a  rule  this  was  achieved 
only  by  rigid,  often  niggardly,  economies, 
and  not  until  the  head  of  the  house  was 
well  along  in  years  and  beyond  social 
aspirations.  Recognition,  therefore,  of- 
ten by  the  parvenu's  own  consent,  was 
deferred  until  the  second  generation,  and 
often,  when  at  the  family's  rise  the 
second  generation  was  beyond  the  age 
for  marrying  into  the  charmed  circle, 
until  the  third. 

In  all  this  conservatism  the  members 
of  the  group  were  concerned  very  little 
about  financial  prestige,  neghgibly  about 
ancestors,  but  a  great  deal  about  their 
standards.     Their  code  was  not  for  its 
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times  aggressively  puritanical,  '^h.ey 
had  their  full  quota  of  condoned,  pri  ■  te 
scandal,  of  tolerated  rakes  and  .vasi 
But  they  did  hold  outward  decency  «.  id 
decorum  in  conduct  and  the  total  ab- 
sence in  personal  traits  of  what  they 
called  ''commonness,"  to  be  essential 
requirements.  They  were  a  genial,  even 
a  democratic  people,  and  were  frequently 
on  friendly  and  even  confidential  terms 
with  a  large  number  of  fellow-citizens 
who  were  not  dining-out  acquaintances. 
But  they  felt  their  position  keenly  as 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity's best,  and  beheved  that  they 
owed  it  this  much  exclusiveness.  So 
while  many  of  the  leaders  were  not  more 
than  one  generation  from  the  soil,  while 
the  majority  of  them  lacked  the  educa- 
tional training  and  the  standardized 
breeding  mark  of  the  colleges,  while  the 
town  Croesus's  income  wiis  never  fabu- 
lously reported  at  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  while  many  of  the  so- 
called  "prominent"  took  no  vacations 
and  walked  to  business  every  day  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  travel  and 
carriages,  the  little  bourgeois  aristocracy 
was  composed  almost  without  exception 
of  those  who  could  keep  a  code  of  which 
the  principle  object  was  to  outlaw 
vulgarity.  For  example,  for  years  after 
the  Comitry  (  lub  Wiis  founded,  and 
while  its  catering  force  still  consist e<l 
of  a  lone  negro  attendant  who  would 
serve  one's  home-i)repared  picnic  supfKTS 
for  a  tip,  local  financial  magnates  were 
occasionally  blackballed  for  no  worse 
crimes  than  general  parvenu  coarseness 
and  a  native  antipathy  to  standard 
colloquial  English. 

From  my  researches  among  my  con- 
temporaries and  elders  I  gather  that 
there  Wius  nothing  quixotic  or  unusual 
about  this  pattern  of  leadership.  Jn  the 
last  gene  ration  of  the  old  century  scores 
of  American  cities,  between  the  gre- 
garious villages  and  the  clique-compli- 
cated metropolises,  received  their  social 
tone  and  traditions  from  just  such 
groups.  Ancestors  may  have  counted 
for  a  little  more  in  the  East  and  South, 


raw  wealth  in  the  far  Western  boom 
towns.  But  from  Worcester  to  San 
Diego,  the  leadership  was  essentially 
uniform.  American  tastes  and  manners, 
American  codes  of  decorous  conduct, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent — since  the 
old  regime  took  its  duties  of  informed 
opinion  seriously — American  intellectual 
interests  were  formed  by  local  bourgeois 
aristocracies,  with  a  profound  interest 
in  their  communities  and  a  healthy 
rudimentary  sense  of  noblesse  oblige. 

m 

The  picture,  however,  began  to  blur 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  now  at 
the  close  of  the  third  decade  it  has  been 
practically  everywhere  effaced.  Prior 
to  the  boom  times  following  the  Spanish 
War,  the  old  order  had  been  able  to 
exclude  or  accept  the  families  rising  to 
its  own  economic  levels  on  what  it  con- 
ceived to  be  in  each  ca.se  the  individual's 
merits.  There  were,  after  all,  compara- 
tively few  of  them.  A  society  composed 
so  largely  of  the  families  of  the  heads 
of  the  chief  local  business  enterprises 
was  largely  protected  by  its  mere  pros- 
perity. The  numlx^r  of  ini])ortant  busi- 
ness enterprises  was  strictly  limited 
by  the  locality's  purchasing  power  and 
trade  oj)}M)rt unities;  and  these,  except  in 
a  few  exotically  productive  communities 
— like  the  oil  and  mining  centers — in- 
crciused  slowly.  A  decade  in  which  a 
score  of  new  families  acfjuired  even  the 
barest  economic  pretensions  to  admis- 
sion within  the  dominant  group  was  one 
of  relatively  rapid  expansion,  and  even 
the  most  anemic  of  local  ari.stocracies 
could  easily  enforce  its  standards  on 
two  newly  rich  families  a.  year. 

But  the  old  order's  solidarity  began  to 
crumble  when  new  economic  equals 
began  arriving  in  scores  and  hundreds. 
And  this  pace  in  economic  self-advance- 
ment is  precisely  what  the  twentieth 
century  expansion  of  l)usiness  and  its 
revolutions  in  industrial  organization 
presently  contributed.  Where  the  local 
aristocracies     had     l)<>en     dealing    with 
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candidates  for  admission  one  at  a  time, 
they  suddenly,  on  a  national  scale  after 
1900,  found  their  thinly  defended  caste 
lines  beset  with  regiments,  and  a  little 
later  in  the  War  and  post-War  booms, 
with  armies. 

That  the  cities  grew  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  individual  inhabitants 
grew,  was  only  a  part  of  the  story.  This 
opened  the  way  for  a  sudden  unprece- 
dented increase  in  the  number  of  local 
business  enterprises  large  and  important 
enough  for  their  heads  to  claim  enumera- 
tion among  the  community's  "first 
families."  But  at  the  same  time  busi- 
ness was  supplying  an  increasing  horde 
of  economically  eligible  candidates,  clas- 
sified industrially  in  ways  which  the 
former  little  close  social  corporations 
of  independent  local  capitalists  had 
never  dreamed  of. 

Factories  and  public  service  corpora- 
tions, which  had  been  operated  by  fore- 
men and  superintendents  drawn  mainly 
from  the  laboring  classes,  suddenly  began 
employing  st^ift's  of  technicians  whose 
gentility  was  more  or  less  vouched  for 
by  college  diplomas,  and  whose  salaries, 
more  significantly,  far  exceeded  the 
average  for  the  older  professional  classes 
of  lawyers  and  physicians.  Commerce 
and  industry,  whose  products  had  pre- 
viously been  distributed  by  impecunious 
*' drummers"  of  loudly  checked  suits 
and  small-toTSTi  pool-room  mannerisms, 
began  disposing  of  them  through  sales 
managers  and  district  representatives 
whose  wages  and  commissions  aroused 
many  an  oldlime  banker's  envy.  One 
after  another  vast  new  industries  of 
national  scope — the  motor  car  and 
motor  fuel  companies,  followed  by  radio, 
domestic  electrical  apj^lianccs,  refriger- 
ating systems,  and  now  by  aircraft — 
dotted  the  local  and  regional  metropo- 
Hses  with  agencies  and  distributing 
centers  staffed  by  managers  and  corps 
of  expert  salesmen  whose  sum  total  of 
rewards  ran,  even  in  the  smaller  fields, 
into  the  millions.  Professional  and 
semi-professional  services  multiplied  to 
gratify  the  new  complex  prosperity  and 


to  sell  themselves  to  the  new  technic. 
x\dvertising  and  expert  accounting  agen- 
cies, consulting  and  efficiency  engineers, 
realty  investment  corporations  were 
literally  born  to  flourish,  while  banks 
added  vice-presidents  in  flocks  to  take 
care  of  each  phase  of  their  special  inter- 
ests from  livestock  loans  to  the  allure- 
ment of  women  customers.  Specialists 
in  increasingly  more  varied  and  recondite 
technical  branches  of  practice  imposed 
themselves  upon  the  family  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  dentists  of  the  ancient 
regime,  demanding  fees  and  retainers  in 
proportion  to  their  exuberantly  avowed 
expertness.  Undertakers  moved  out  of 
the  back  rooms  of  furniture  stores  and 
established  themselves  in  mortuary  pal- 
aces with  palatial  price  lists. 

Inevitably,  when  these  fortune-win- 
ning hordes  began  pressing  against  the 
barriers  of  the  older  order,  the  barriers 
went  down.  The  old  order  had  no  pre- 
tensions of  blood  or  landed  estate  to 
rally  about  which  were  not  artificial 
and  patently  ridiculous.  As  democratic 
Americans,  its  leaders  officially  dis- 
claimed the  snobbery  of  mere  ''  position." 
Its  cultural  codes,  while  excellent  and 
promising  in  themselves,  were  too  thin 
and  recently  acquired  to  serve  as  de- 
fenses against  a  grand  assault.  Most 
fatal  of  all,  the  old  order  was,  after  all, 
a  bourgeois  and  business  leadership. 
The  new  era  was  one  of  generally  rising 
living  standards;  and  to  maintain  their 
own  affiuence — certainly  to  increase  it — 
the  members  of  the  old  order  must  win 
the  newly  well-to-do  as  customers  and 
clients.  If  the  professional  and  finan- 
cial favors  of  the  new  specialists  and 
technicians  and  the  local  pro-consuls  of 
the  great  corporations  could  be  had  only 
at  the  price  of  social  recognition,  social 
recognition  they  must  be  given. 

So  from  heads  of  the  house  all  over  the 
United  States  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century,  in  the  cities  between  the 
fifty-thousand  mark  and  the  national 
metropolises,  orders  to  this  effect  were 
issued.  And  in  the  long  run  they  were 
obeved.     The  old  Babbitt ry  of  precise 
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decorum  took  the  new  Babbittry  of 
ostentatious  familiarities  to  its  bosom. 
The  newly  prosperous  were  too  numerous 
and  too  wealthy  to  offend. 

Or  it  would  be  perhaps  still  more  ac- 
curate to  say  of  the  majority  of  communi- 
ties that  the  new  Babbittry  extended 
the  light  of  its  commercial  favor  and 
social  condescensions  to  those  members 
of  the  mauve-decade  aristocracies  who 
proved  by  their  amenability  that  they 
deserved  it.  For  by  the  time  the  sub- 
plutocracy  began  arriving  in  its  full 
war  strength  it  was  plain  that  the  old 
order  faced  not  so  much  a  problem  of 
resistance  and  exclusion  as  of  survival 
on  any  terms.  Indeed,  wherever  the 
struggle  was  prolonged  into  the  1920's, 
it  was  not  a  question  of  whether  the  old 
"first  families"  would  invite  the  newly 
affluent  to  their  dinner  parties.  In 
thousands  of  individual  instances  and 
scores  of  communities  it  was  a  question 
of  whether,  in  the  newcomers'  round  of 
expensive  and  meticulously  fashionable, 
if  somewhat  garish,  entertainment,  the 
"old  families"  could  show  the  properly 
democratic  adaptability  and  make  the 
financial  grade. 

With  the  aid  of  the  wider  acquaint- 
anceships and  mitigated  prejudices  of 
their  younger  generations,  most  of  them 
probably  have  managed  it.  To  be  sure, 
many  fell  by  the  economic  wayside;  and 
in  a  few  of  the  older  and  most  conserva- 
tive communities,  where  the  blood  in- 
terest is  strong,  remnants  may  have  re- 
tired into  a  sourly  critical  aloofness. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
older  aristocracies  appear  not  so  much 
to  have  accepted  the  newer  orders  as  to 
have  merged  with  them  to  the  point  of 
disappearance.  In  1899  the  nation 
could  count  its  citizens  of  modest  pros- 
perity who  could  be  relied  upon  for  re- 
sponsible local  social  leadership  by  tens 
of  thousands.  In  1929  it  counts  in 
millions  the  exponents  of  a  new  type  of 
"social  prominence"  whose  prosperity 
is  less  modest  and  whose  sense  of  social 
responsibility  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  what  it 
pleases.      The  new  sub-plutocracy  has 


not  simply  won  a  place  in  the  picture. 
It  has  become  the  whole  masterpiece. 

IV 

How  it  adorns  the  contemporary  social 
scene  may  be  suggested  by  a  further 
reference  to  the  Middle-western  com- 
munity we  have  just  been  discussing. 
Since  the  1890's  the  city  has  a  little  less 
than  doubled  its  population.  But  the 
intimate  little  corporation  of  one  hun- 
dred or  less  families  which  furnished  the 
leadership  and  set  the  standards  of  cul- 
ture and  manners  thirty  years  ago  has 
expanded,  under  generous  recruiting 
standards  and  the  new  prosperity,  to  a 
loose  aggregation  of  considerably  more 
than  five  hundred.  Counting  wives  and 
offspring  old  enough  to  be  included  in 
the  "younger  set,"  several  thousand  of 
its  citizens,  male  and  female,  are  recog- 
nized as  eligible  to  participate  more  or 
less  actively  in  what  is  locally  regarded 
as  glamorous  social  life.  They  belong 
to  the  right  clubs,  attend  and  give  enter- 
tainments which  the  local  society  re- 
porters consider  important,  own  the 
better  makes  of  motor  cars,  travel  some- 
what luxuriously,  take  expensive  vaca- 
tions at  resorts  of  some  social  prestige, 
and  in  general  amuse  themselves  as 
local  gentry  of  the  technological  age  are 
supposed  to  do.  Superficially  a  far 
wider  range  of  sophisticated  diversions 
is  open  to  them  than  was  open  to  their 
1895  predecessors,  for  whom  vacations 
were  rare,  and  who  considered  European 
travel  positively  exotic. 

Yet,  under  the  glittering  surface,  life 
has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  quality.  The 
swarm  of  the  new  elite  is  so  great  that 
all  sense  of  responsible  solidarity  is  lost. 
There  is  a  vast  lot  of  milling  about 
among  casual  acquaintances.  But  no- 
body cares  whether  or  not  so  large  and 
impersonal  a  group  keeps  its  dignity, 
whether  or  not  it  sets  an  example  of  good 
breeding,  whether  or  not  it  provides  the 
best  possible  representation  of  the  com- 
munity in  manners,  the  outward  de- 
cencies,    and     intelligence.     The     new 
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Country  Club  is  as  large  and  almost  as 
expensive  as  a  cathedral,  but  hardly 
more  difficult,  socially  speaking,  to 
join  than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Midwest 
Club  is  its  downtown  counterpart  and, 
although  the  City  Club  scandal  pre- 
viously mentioned  did  not  occur  there, 
its  standards  are  such  that  no  one  would 
have  been  greatly  perturbed  if  it  had. 

Under  these  auspices,  incongruities 
inevitably  appear  which  the  old  order's 
conservatism  w^ould  have  made  impos- 
sible. Your  dancing  partner  at  a  club 
cabaret  entertainment  may  wear  a  gown 
chosen  with  the  impeccable  taste  of  the 
most  exclusive  fashion  magazines,  but 
her  accent  and  syntax  are  those  of  a 
shop  girl — of  the  type,  that  is,  which 
flourished  before  the  higher  sales-tech- 
nicians learned  to  train  these  profes- 
sionally persuasive  damsels  to  speak  in 
the  birdlike  cadences  which  formerly 
distinguished  only  the  products  of  our 
most  expensive  finishing  schools.  Some- 
what later  her  husband  is  "pleased  to 
meet  you,"  and  in  a  mumble  of  solecisms 
conducts  you  through  a  long-winded  and 
pointless  account  of  the  large  party 
that  was  "thrown"  when  he  bought  an 
eight -cylinder  car  from  a  mutual  ac- 
quaintance in  the  automobile  business. 
You  discover  that  you  have  been  talking 
with  the  son  of  a  miner  who  by  hook  or 
crook  worked  himself  through  a  small 
technical  institute  and  then,  as  the  first 
step  on  his  path  toward  becoming  the 
twenty-thousand-dollar-a-year  technical 
adviser  to  a  coal  magnate,  married  his 
landlady's  daughter. 

It  is  all  strictly  American  and  highly 
commendable.  But  repeat  the  formula 
in  varying  intensity  a  few  hundred  times 
for  each  large  social  assemblage  in  any 
typical  American  city  of  1929,  and  you 
have  accounted!  for  the  sub-plutocracy's 
origins,  its  social  experience,  and  its 
present  necessary  limitations.  ^  ou  have 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  so  impressive 
a  proportion  of  the  well-groomed  and 
fashionably  diverted  persons  one  meets 
cannot  with  natural  grace  execute  or  re- 
ceive the  simplest  formalities  of  intro- 


duction, cannot  sustain  conversation 
above  the  crude  levels  of  personalities, 
personal  interests,  and  ribaldry.  They 
express  themselves  in  dialect  which 
varies  from  the  doubtful  to  the  execrable,  ■ 
and  in  their  high  moments  of  revelry 
they  indulge  in  a  noisy  conspicuousness 
of  conduct  suggesting  street  hoodlums 
out  for  a  joy-ride. 

Business  expansion  in  the  first  third  of 
the  century  has  made  places  near  the  top 
of  its  lavish  pay-rolls  for  several  times 
more  beneficiaries  than  the  old  "first 
families"  could  furnish.  Picking  the 
new  favorites  by  the  necessarily  rough 
selective  system  of  chance  and  merit, 
industry  has  flung  into  the  luxury 
classes  hundreds  of  thousands  drawn 
from  social  levels  familiar  neither  w4th 
prosperity  nor  with  the  forms  and  in- 
hibitions of  good  breeding.  The  sub- 
plutocracy  thus  created  has  arrived  so 
rapidly  and  in  such  numbers  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  trained  for  re- 
sponsible social  leadership  by  its  over- 
whelmed and  bewildered  predecessors. 
It  thrust  itself — or  was  thrust — to  the 
center  of  the  stage  inadequately  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  the  American  cultural 
tradition  as  the  older  local  aristocracies 
had  left  it. 


In  his  search  for  the  origins  of  "the 
mucker  pose"  Mr.  James  Truslow 
Adams  has  suggested,  but  not  fully 
analyzed,  the  eftects  of  this  vast  experi- 
ment in  quick  gentr^^-production.  The 
sul>plutocracy's  very  deficiencies  be- 
came the  reigning  tastes  and  manners 
because,  numerically,  it  had  swallowed 
the  older  aristocracies  whole,  and  no  ele- 
ments were  left  in  the  social  structure 
strong  enough  to  impose  an  eff'cctive 
veto. 

In  one  respect,  its  attitude  toward 
these  deficiencies  was  creditable.  Par- 
venus of  the  older  tj-pe  had  pretended 
that  deficiencies  did  not  exist.  In  all 
the  ages  of  quick  fortune-making  from 
the  Hamiltonian  currency  stabilization 
to  the  gaudy  '70's,  the  comic  publications 
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were  f'jll  of  jests  at  the  expense  of  newly 
affluent  families  who  cultivated  a  more 
namby-pamby  '"niceness"  than  the 
Victorians,  who  in  matters  of  silk  hats. 
coachmen's  liveries,  and  bric-a-brac 
went  in  for  display  more  than  the  mil- 
lionaires, who  hired  genealogists  to 
supply  them  with  family  pedigrees 
longer  than  those  of  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land. The  newly  rich  of  the  twentieth 
century  scorned  such  poses.  They  were 
sprung  from  the  soil,  or  at  any  rate 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor, 
village  store-keepers,  and  the  respectable 
but  frugal  employees  of  commerce  in  the 
cities.  They  made  no  bones  about  it. 
If  the  older  "first  families"  did  not  like 
the  traces  of  their  early  environment 
which  suTA-ived  the  newcomers'  contacts 
with  local  business  magnates  and  their 
possible  four  years  at  some  fresh-water 
college,  the  "" first  families,"'  in  the  new- 
comers* expressive  phrase,  could  "go 
chase  themselves." 

The  "first  families''"  chased  the  new- 
comers' favors  instead,  so  that  the  latter 
felt  all  the  less  impulse  to  modify 
their  social  uiherit-ance.  They  cultivated 
no  ati'ected  accents,  and  confidently 
abused  s^mtax  vdth  such  phrases  as 
*' between  her  and  I.""  instead  of  parad- 
ing an  excessive  correctness  of  speech. 
They  quarreled  with  their  favorite  head 
waiters  in  public,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
berate  hotel  managers  with  fishwifely 
violence  when  the  priceless  prerogative  of 
"service"''  was  at  stake.  In  their  hos- 
pitahties,  both  domestic  and  pubhc,  they 
preserved  the  slap-on-the-back  infor- 
mality, the  imlettered  general  rough- 
house  inclinations,  and  the  broad  hmnor 
of  the  plain  people  out  for  a  jamboree. 
Decorum,  to  their  seK-s.atisfied  con- 
science, was  the  dehberately  distressing 
invention  of  old-fashioned  "big   stifi's.'' 

So  a  repeal  of  the  so-cahed  "high 
hat''"  conventions  became,  perhaps,  the 
sub-plutocracy's  foremost  contribution 
to  American  manners.  Older  members 
of  the  hinterland  aristocracies  resisted 
vainly  for  more  or  less  extended  periods, 
and  various   individual  srand  seisniors 


remain  impotently  uncompromising  still. 
But  the  commerciahy  far-sighted  and 
the  younger  generations  of  the  estab- 
hshed  houses  succumbed  to  the  invaders' 
mores  virtuaUy  without  a  struggle.  If 
the  newcomers  were  being  received  as 
equals  and  their  hospitality  was  being 
cherished,  it  decidedly  would  not  pay, 
either  in  business  or  in  the  traffic  of 
social  favors,  to  reject  their  ways  of 
conducting  and  entertaining  themselves. 
'^Tien  parties — or  s\Titax — "got  rough," 
obviously  it  would  pay  the  scions  of  the 
older  houses  to  "get  rough''  too. 

The  heirs  of  the  earlier  gentrv',  besides 
gratifying  certain  atavistic  inclinations, 
readily  f oimd  reasons  for  abandoning  the 
sterner  standards  and  accepting  the 
current  stock  of  sophistication.  Had 
not  both  scientific  and  Sunday  supple- 
ment psychology-  taught  them — vera- 
ciously  enough  ui  many  particulars — 
that  the  Victorian  reticences  bound  the 
human  spurit  with  corselets  of  positively 
unsanitary  suppressions.'  Had  not  the 
more  erudite  learned  from  their  reading 
that  from  the  Stuart  Restoration  to  the 
post- War  brood  all  genuine  aristocracies 
had  treated  morals  and  conventions  con- 
temptuously.' EinaUy,  with  prohibi- 
tion, the  more  pohticaUy  conscious  dis- 
covered that  getting  drunk  as  a  long- 
shoreman at  dinner  parties  might  be  a 
gentleman's — or  even  a  lady's — appro- 
priate way  of  proclaiming  an  honorable 
distaste  for  the  eighteenth  amendment. 
The  born  gentlemen  whose  tastes  for 
crude  pastimes  and  pornography  !Mr. 
Adams  lamented  with  descriptive  ac- 
curacy, thus  may  have  been  at  one  and 
the  same  time  class-conscious  aristo- 
crats parading  then:  freedom  from  the 
taboos  of  bourgeois  respectabfiity  and 
practical  seK-salesmen  out  to  persuade 
depositors  and  professional  associates, 
who  happened  to  be  social  intimates  and 
feUow-goKers,  that  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  superior  persons. 

The  native  genius  of  the  sub-plutoc- 
racy has  made,  so  far,  no  significant 
cultural  contributions  to  compensate 
for    its    \Tdgarity.     Pre\dous    types    of 
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parvenus  may  have  helped  to  flavor 
national  taste  with  healthy  provin- 
eialisms,  enriched  in  early  New  En^j- 
land  at  least  by  jjjenuine  folk  arts  and  in 
the  South,  until  the  most  recent  era,  by 
gracious  forms  of  manners.  But  the 
latest  arrivals,  transplanted  hither  and 
thither  by  their  business  and  professional 
interests,  ''prominent"  in  Hartford  in 
January,  in  Houston  by  next  Thanks- 
giving, and  in  Spokane  by  the  following 
Easter,  regard  freedom  from  ])rovincial 
traces  and  an  easy,  energetically  fa- 
miliar at-homeness  in  our  standardized, 
luncheon-club  cosmopolitanism  as  the 
foremost  sign  of  a  dividend-paying 
social  eligibility.  Better  educated,  and 
sophisticated  by  wider  social  contacts 
than  any  previous  generation  of  the  self- 
elevated,  they  lack  no  confidence  in  their 
own  savoir  faire  and  worldly  wisdom. 
The  reticences  of  the  well-bred  and  the 
individualism  of  the  intellectuals  are  to 
them  mere  pretenses,  to  be  tolerated  only 
when  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
hold  to  them  are  also  i)r()vi(led  with  the 
means  to  promote  the  deals  of  the  newly 
affluent  and  to  share  in  their  standard- 
ized ,)leasures.  Thus,  even  where  vul- 
garity is  held  in  abeyance,  the  sub- 
plutocracy's  main  contribution  to  the 
flavor  of  American  society  is  the  intensi- 
fication of  standardizing  forces. 

For,  the  sub-plutocrats  aj)parently 
reason,  here  is  a  short  life  and  the  means 
to  enjoy  it.  The  way  to  enjoy  it  is  to 
b<long  to  the  biggest  clubs,  play  the 
most  popular  games,  stop  at  the  best- 
known  hotels,  travel  to  the  most  ad- 
vertised places,  read  (according  to  the 
year's  fashion)  the  most  Udked  of  risqu6 
or  detective  fiction,  see  the  most  ap- 
plauded plays  and  movies,  keep  the 
latest  jazz  going  on  the  radio,  dress — it 
makes  "a  good  impression'*  on  other 
sub-plutocrats — in  the  styles  recom- 
mended by  the  fashion  magazines  of 
widest  circulation,  and  hold,  when  the 
discussion  of  anything  beyond  golf, 
business,  and  the  latest  night  club  at- 
tractions becomes  obligatory,  the  most 
orthodox  and  least  contentious  opinions. 


Those  who  choose  to  do  otherwise  may 
possess  what  once  passed  for  brains  and 
breeding.  But  until  they  have  vouched 
for  themselves  with  the  requisite  com- 
Tuercial  talents  and  assets,  their  eligi- 
bility to  "good  society"  is  questionable. 

And  in  defining  eligibility  the  sub- 
plutocracy  recognizes  no  responsibility 
to  any  ideal  standard  of  social  leader- 
ship. It  knows  that  it  came  up  from  the 
social  and  economic  lower  regions  by 
money  power  alone,  and,  just  as  it  is 
content  to  absorb  members  of  better- 
bred  and  educated  orders  who  hold  on  to 
their  personal  fortunes,  it  will  readily 
accept  the  latest  plebeian  or  vulgarian 
who  has  risen  by  its  own  method.  With 
the  membership  as  well  as  with  the 
house  committee  of  the  City  Clubs,  the 
policy  prevails  that  **the  sky  is  the 
limit." 

Thus,  as  the  super-salesmen,  sub-exec- 
utives, branch  managers,  agency  pro- 
moters, and  traffickers  in  expert  and 
technical  services  nuiltiply  in  the  land, 
our  newest  social  order  multiplies  with 
them.  Nor  are  there  signs  in  the  ex- 
panding pace  of  business  that  the  re- 
cruiting process  will  presently  slacken. 
lO.SO's  new  arrivals  from  the  ranks  will, 
by  all  the  present  auguries,  exceed  those 
of  li)lO  and  fall  only  a  little  behind  the 
epic  upsurge  of  1919-20.  The  stand- 
ardizing pressure  upon  taste  and  the 
vulgarizing  pressure  upon  manners  and 
pleasure  will  be  reinforced  by  such  new- 
comers as  long  as  the  mill  of  prosperity 
feeds  new  "first  families"  into  the  social 
laboratory  faster  than  gentility  can  be 
synthesized. 

VI 

I  suppose  that  all  members  of  the  old 
order,  real  or  putative,  should  l>e  very 
glum  at  these  prospects,  and  that  lamen- 
tations over  the  extinction  of  culture  by 
the  "new  barbarians" — the  phrase  is 
Professor  Wilbur  Cortez  Abbott's — are 
strictly  in  order.  Yet  I  doubt  if,  in  the 
longer  view,  lamentations  are  warranted. 
The  defeat  of  the  old  standards  of  social 
leadership  makes  things  temporarily  un- 
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comfortable  for  the  fastidious.  But  the 
suh-phitocracy's  cventunJ  conirihutions 
to  Ainerican  culture  will  not  be  made  in 
its  rn,w  stage,  but  after  it  has  begun  to 
realize  its  larger  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment. 

After  all,  the  sub-plutocracy,  in  mov- 
ing into  exclusive  residential  quarters, 
has  brought  vulgarity  in  its  baggage 
only  in(!i(lentally.  Among  its  more 
significant  belongings  are  energy,  native 
intelligence,  and  more  and  more,  as  in- 
dustry demands  an  increasing  expert- 
ness  of  its  j)rofessional  iiides  and  tech- 
nicians, a  sound  basis  of  intellectual 
training.  If  temporarily  it  has  rele- 
gated savoir  faire  to  the  rear  as  a  social 
necessity,  even  this  has  l)een  done  on 
the  wholesome  principle  that  aristocra- 
cies, including  the  most  modest  local 
ones,  nmst  be  al)le  to  serve  the  com- 
munity in  more  important  ways  than 
by  giving  decorous  dinner  parties  and 
cultivating  a  "refined  taste"  in  art. 
By  insisting  that  "first  families"  earn 
their  keep  in  the  major  activities  of 
practical  life — whicrh  liappen  to  be 
business  in  twentieth-century  America 
as  were  piracy  and  service  to  the  crown 
in  Elizabethan  England — the  newcomers 
are  sanely  helping  to  anchor  our  future 
social  leadership  to  reality. 

With  this  nnich  to  its  credit,  the  sub- 
plutocracy  has  a  reasonal)ly  clear  field 
ahead  to  rid  itself  of  the  obvious  liabili- 


ties of  its  origins.  And  already  the  more 
significant  omens  suggest  that  stand- 
ardization and  vulgarity  are  its  points 
of  departure  rather  than  its  destina- 
tion. 

For  all  the  groui)'s  mass  shoddiness, 
thousands  of  its  members  throughout 
the  nation,  and  nunuirous  individuals 
in  almost  every  community,  have  ac- 
quired testhetic  and  intellectual  sensi- 
l)ilities  and  the  restraints  of  good  })reed- 
ing  along  with  moderate  riches.  More- 
over, it  is  the  sub-plutocracy*s  second 
generation,  in  the  main,  which  fills  our 
colleges  beyond  the  over-crowding  limit. 
At  least  a  few  hundred  of  these  grand- 
children of  the  "nobodies"  of  the  "age 
of  innocence"  graduate  annually  with 
the  nation's  older  cultural  inheritance 
fully  absorbed,  and  ready  to  assert  an 
independent  individualism  graciously 
and  easily.  Even  the  least  pliant  ma- 
terial leaves  the  campus  for  practical 
life  benefited  by  a  few  years'  intensive 
practice  in  ingratiating  manners,  and 
appreciably  more  ])rone  to  recognize  the 
desiral)ility  of  self-ell'ac^ement  and  sound 
syntax  in  a  brawling  world. 

On  these  improving  foundations,  I 
suspect,  the  Repul)lic  may  yet,  within 
another  generation  or  two,  rest  its  most 
typically  modern  and  democTatic  ex- 
periment: that  of  entrusting  social  and 
cultural  leadership  to  a  valid  aristocracy 
several  millions  strong. 
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A     STORY 

BY  LAURA  SPENCER  PORTOR 


rr  WAS  snowing — a  fine,  sifting,  in- 
evitable snow.  A  snow  whose  quiet 
progress  was  smoothing,  and  level- 
ing, and  hiding,  and  would  by  and 
by  obliterate  so  many  things.  Its 
progress  was  not  to  be  measured,  not 
more  than  the  progress  of  thieving  time, 
which  steals  everything,  but  so  deftly 
that  no  one  sees  anything  taken.  In  the 
same  way,  the  progress  of  obliterations 
accomplished  by  the  snow  could  not  be 
seen  or  measured,  but  it  was  there,  on 
the  ground,  in  the  sky,  and  in  the  myriad- 
moving  air  drifting  between. 

When  John  Grange  got  his  pipe  going, 
he  threw  the  match  in  the  fireplace  with 
a  little,  almost  vicious,  fling  of  his  hand, 
brought  his  brows  together,  as  though  he 
really  cared,  and  said  to  his  wife : 

"Who  is  this  young  devil  Camilla's 
lost  her  heart  to.'^ " 

But  his  wife,  refusing  to  be  disturbed 
by  his  tone,  said  quietly: 

"Well,  you  know  the  Darlington 
family—" 

"I  don't  mean  his  name,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "and  I  don't  mean  his  family. 
I  mean  .  .  .  you  know  wliat  I  mean! 
...   Is  he  the  sort?" 

She  could  hear  the  little  soft  sound  of 
his  lips  impatiently  gripping  and  releas- 
ing his  pipe.  She  went  on  counting  the 
stitches  on  her  needle,  very  deliberately. 
His  impatience  did  not  trouble  her. 
She  knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  it  was 
assumed.  She  knew  he  didn't  really 
care  about  the  young  man  of  Camilla's 
choice.  What  he  cared  about  and  was 
absorbed  in  with  deep  content  was  to  be 


sitting  there  in  front  of  the  fire  so  near 
to  his  wife  that  he  could  put  out  his  hand 
and  touch  her  if  he  wanted  to  at  any 
minute. 

"Sixty-three,  sixty-five,"  she  con- 
tinued to  count.  Then  she  turned  her 
knitting  and  put  a  careful  needle  into  the 
first  stitch.  "I  really  haven't  the  least 
idea.  And  I  don't  really  think  it 
matters." 

John  Grange  bridled. 

"W>11,  that's  where  you  and  I  differ. 
I  confess  I  have  an  interest  in  knowing 
the  particular  kind  of  young  fool  Camil- 
la's picked  out." 

"It  isn't,"  she  suggested  mildly,  "as 
though  you  could  do  anj^lhing  about  it, 
or  stop  it.  Besides,  I  can't  see  that 
there's  such  an  immense  difference 
nowadays  in  the  brands." 

He  smiled,  as  he  often  did,  at  her  way 
of  putting  things. 

"Good  Lord,  you  speak  as  though 
they  were  canned  tomatoes,  or  some- 
thing like  that!"  He  laughed.  "I 
must  say,  considering  she's  your  grand- 
niece,  you  don't  take  much  interest  in 
Camilla." 

She  put  her  head  a  little  on  one  side 
and  addressed  her  knitting: 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I'm  very  fond  of 
Camilla,  you  know.  And  I  really  like 
young  people.  It's  only  that  I  can't 
stand  them." 

"  There  you  go  again ! " 

"No,  I'm  serious.  I  like  them  but  I 
can't  stand  them:  just  as  I  like  candy 
but  I  can't  eat  it.  The  difference  is  that 
I  face  and  accept  facts,  and  you  don't. 
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I've  said  that  to  you  a  thousand  times 
before.  Like  most  men,  you  are  ro- 
mantic, and  I'm  a  reahst — like  most 
women." 

Yes,  she  had  said  that  to  him  often 
before,  and  often  before  he  had  admitted 
she  was  right.  But  none  of  that  dis- 
turbed him.  He  liked  her  exactly  as  she 
was  and  could  never  imagine  her  being 
different  in  any  way.  He  liked  himself 
well  enough  too,  and  altogether  was  very 
happy. 

After  this,  they  sat  for  one  of  their  long 
silences,  his  thoughts  drifting  here  and 
there,  in  no  particular  direction;  she 
knitting,  knitting,  knitting,  and  her 
thoughts  close  confined,  and  simmering 
like  water  in  a  kettle. 

Outside,  the  snow  continued  to  sift, 
steady,  feather-soft,  feather-light,  and 
with  that  same  soft  unbreakable  purpose 
— to  cover,  to  hide,  to  obliterate. 

"There's  something  I've  been  wanting 
to  say  to  you  for  a  long  time,"  she  said  at 
last,  "but  I've  never  had  the  courage." 

He  took  his  pipe  in  his  hand : 

"  Don't  mind  me.     Say  right  ahead." 

He  was  never  afraid  of  what  she  would 
say.  She  had  such  wit  and  good  sense, 
and  her  conversation  had  always  been 
his  delight.  So  few  women  really  know 
how  to  talk.  Most  of  them  only  "re- 
mark, or  object,  or  assert. 

"You  won't  like  it,"  she  warned  him. 

"That's  all  right.     Fire  away." 

"It's  just  this — "  she  laid  her  knitting 
in  her  lap,  and  looked  into  the  fire,  "I 
don't  think  life  is  worth  the  living." 

He  did  not  turn  his  head  but  he 
turned  his  eyes,  in  slow  wonderment,  on 
her.  She  always  had  the  power  to  sur- 
prise him.  That  was  one  of  her  fascina- 
tions.   But  what  was  she  driving  at  now.^ 

"What's  wrong?"  he  said.  "Is  your 
rheumatism  worse?  " 

"No.  And  besides,  it  isn't  rheuma- 
tism." 

"What's  the  matter,  then?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know ! "  She  looked  into 
the  fire  and  put  her  knitting  down. 
"I  suppose  it  is  the  accumulation.  In 
sixty-three    years    you    do    accumulate 


such  a  lot.  Ejiowledge,  I  mean,  and 
experience,  and  all  that.  All  that  you 
know  about  young  people,  for  instance, 
that  they  don't  in  the  least  know  about 
themselves." 

He  put  his  arm  over  the  back  of  his 
chair  and  turned  to  look  at  her  fully. 

"Do  you  know,  I  just  can't  grasp  it 
that  you're  sixty-three.  Upon  my  soul, 
I  don't  think  you  look  fifty." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  can  grasp  either 
that  you  are  sixty-five!  One  of  these 
young  psychoanalysts  would  make  a 
great  affair  of  that.  They  would  tell 
you,  as  though  they  were  telling  you 
something  brand  new,  that  the  reason 
you  can't  believe  these  things  is  that 
you  don't  want  to  believe  them,  because 
it  is  not  pleasant.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  I'm  talking  about." 

"What  you  mean,  then,  is  that  you 
don't  like  to  get  old.  I  don't  see  any- 
thing strange  in  that .     Nobody  does . ' ' 

"I  mean,"  she  said,  "just  what  I  said. 
There's  an  old  saying  to  cover  it.  I  don't 
think  the  game  is  worth  the  candle." 

He  raised  his  eyebrows,  even  archly. 

"Don't  you,  indeed!"  His  tone  was 
exactly  the  tone  one  uses  to  a  discon- 
tented child  when  one  means  to  cajole  it 
out  of  its  discontent. 

"No,"  she  said  quietly.  "The  differ- 
ence between  us  is  that  I  take  things 
rather  seriously,  and  you  don't." 

He  was  still  smiling  at  her. 

"Well,  come  now!  I  will  if  you  will 
tell  me  exactly  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean  just  that — it  isn't  worth  it." 

"What  isn't  worth  what?  " 

"Oh,  all  the  long  years — their  effort, 
their  difficulty,  their  terrible  joys, 
and  their  disappointments."  Her  voice 
trailed  off. 

"Look  here,"  he  put  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  and  bent  toward  her  smiling. 
"For  heaven's  sake!  Whatever  in  the 
world  has  gone  wrong  with  you?  " 

"Nothing's  gone  wrong.  It's  gone 
very  well,  in  one  way.  Here  we  are 
together." 

That  he  accepted  at  once,  and  slapped 
his  knee. 
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"Yes,  by  Jove!  Here  we  are  to- 
gether." He  rubbed  his  hands.  "Here 
we  are  together,  you  and  I.  And  that 
snow  outside  there  to  make  it  cosy." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  she  leaned 
forward,  and  looked  at  him  puzzled, 
"that  you  don't  5^e.?" 

"Don't  see  what?  My  dear,  you  do 
look  extremely  handsome."  He  leaned 
forward,  and  gave  her  hand  a  little  soft 
pat. 

"And  you  don't  see.^" 

"What.?^" 

"What's  ahead  of  us.?" 

He  remembered  how  it  used  to  stir 
him  to  see  her  riding  a  spirited  horse 
when  she  was  a  young  girl.  The  light 
hand  on  the  bridle.  The  complete 
control.  He  was  a  spirited  person, 
himself;  and  he  knew  if  she  wanted  him 
to  be  sober,  sober  he  must  be. 

"Old  age,  you  mean.?"  he  said 
quietly. 

"Yes,  and  the  other." 

He  took  a  quick  glance  at  her  and 
then  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the 
finely  sifting  snow. 

"That  one  of  us,"  she  continued,  with 
a  steady  hand  on  the  bridle,  "will  some 
day  sit  here  alone." 

He  did  not  spring  up,  nor  cry  out,  as 
he  felt  like  doing.  There  was  silence, 
complete  silence.     Only  the  snow  falling. 

He  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  jingled  a  key  and  several  coins  there. 
No!  He'd  be  damned  if  he'd  talk  to 
her  about  that!  Hanged  if  he  would! 
He  w^ouldn't  talk  to  the  Lord  God  him- 
self about  that !  Think  of  having  evaded 
it  all  these  years.  Of  having  thrust  it 
away  out  of  sight  while  they  were  reading 
together,  sitting  through  operas  and 
concerts  together,  traveling  together, 
holding  the  same  prayer  book,  in  the 
days  when  they  still  went  to  church. 
Slipping  around  corners  to  get  away 
from  thinking  of  it,  and  then  to  have  her 
plump  it  out  at  him  like  that. 

*' Of  course,"  he  said,  with  a  sufficiently 
resolute  intention  of  not  facing  the 
issue,  "we've  been  extremely  happy." 

"That's  just  it,"  she  said  quietly. 


But,  no.  He  was  not  going  to  be 
headed  off  like  that. 

"I  suppose  if  w^e  had  children —  '* 

She  broke  in  on  this. 

"I  ought  to  have  told  you  before,"  she 
said.  "I've  got  all  over  that.  For 
quite  a  few  years  now  I've  been  thankful 
we  never  had  any  children." 

Good  Lord !  What  an  unf aded  power 
she  had!  How  she  could  still  surprise 
him !  Now  for  himself,  it  w^as  the  secret 
sorrow  of  his  life  that  he  had  no  son  to 
succeed  him.  He  couldn't  imagine,  sim- 
ply couldn't  imagine,  not  wanting  one! 

"I  don't  mean  that  I've  come  to  it 
quickly,"  she  said.  "And  I  suppose 
those  young  psychologists  would  say 
I  w^as  just  pretending  all  this  to  myself, 
so  as  to  cover  a  hurt." 

He  didn't  know  anything  about  psy- 
chology, but  if  it  was  as  reasonable  as 
that  he  thought  he  might  like  it. 

"But  it  isn't  that,  I'm  sure,"  she  said. 
"It's  just  that  I  care  so  desperately 
much  about  children — would  have  cared 
so  desperately  much  about  my  own  that 
I  couldn't  bear  to  see  them  facing  the 
sort  of  thing  you  and  I  are  facing." 

There!  She  was  dragging  him  back 
to  the  hateful  subject.  But,  no.  If  he 
refused  to  talk  about  it,  maybe  she'd 
release  him. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  at  last,  *'why 
someone  doesn't  write  fully  about  youth 
and  age." 

There !  She  was  going  to  release  him 
after  all! 

"Well,  now,  there's  your  favorite, 
Tolstoi,"  he  said  quite  happily.  '*War 
and  Peace  is  about  youth  and  age,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  "about  the 
passing  of  time." 

"And  there's  that  Turgeniev  thing 
that  ends  with  a  scampering  lot  of  young 
people.     Remember?" 

"Yes — A  Home  of  Gentlefolk.'' 

"That's  it!  And  there  must  be  a  lot 
of  others." 

"But  they  aren't  dealing  with  what  I 
mean.  They  are  dealing  with  the  mere 
passing  of  time —  " 
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Good  Lord!  The  "mere"  passing  of 
time! 

"Whereas  I  mean  the  thing  that  comes 
with  the  long  passing  of  time  to  men  and 
women  who  care  for  each  other." 

"But  I  can't  see  that  it's  any  different. 
Hasn't  there  always  been  just  the 
same  chance  ever  since  you  and  I  first 
met?" 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  "but  it  isn't  a 
chance  any  longer." 

Well,  if  she  wanted  him  sober,  she  had 
him  so  now.  He  had  thought  of  these 
things,  often  enough.  Sometimes  at 
night  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  to 
listen  strainedly  to  be  sure  she  was 
breathing.  For  years  now  he  couldn't 
bear  seeing  her  asleep;  all  the  familiar 
loveliness  of  her  so  quiet.  But,  good 
Lord!  you  don't  speak  of  things  like 
that !  You  force  them  out  of  your  mind. 
Sometimes  they  force  themselves  back. 
It  is  like  two  people,  one  trying  to  hold, 
and  the  other  to  force  a  door. 

And  suppose  she  went  first !  Why,  he 
couldn't  think  without  her.  Oh,  of 
course,  he'd  behave  himself!  Men  al- 
ways do.  But  inside  his  life  everything 
would  be  crumbling  and  falling,  like  a 
building  that  suffers  earthquake.  There 
would  be  a  falling  together  of  stones  and 
bricks  and  timbers,  all  his  hopes  and 
joys  and  possibilities,  and  the  roar  and 
dust  of  their  falling.  And  after  that  the 
world  would  seem  for  him  to  have  no 
shelter,  no  roof  for  him  to  live  under,  no 
fire  to  sit  by — just  naked  sky. 

Of  course,  he  knew  hundreds  of  people, 
and  liked  them,  and  plenty  of  people  liked 
him.  But  no  one  else  but  she  knew  him. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  world  like  her. 
Never  had  been.  Never  could  be.  She 
was  unique,  single,  particular,  utterly 
not-to-be-matched . 

"It  is  strange,  isn't  it,"  she  was  saying, 
"what  a  conspiracy  of  silence  there  is 
about  it.  We  don't  talk  of  it  to  young 
people  any  more  than  we  talk  about 
death  to  children.  You'd  think  we 
could  talk  about  it  to  each  other.  But 
no.  The  same  agreement,  and  con- 
spiracy.   Yet   we   all   think    about   it. 


You  got  up  on  your  elbow  the  other 
night  to  listen,  to  see  if  I  was  still 
there." 

"How  strange  you  are!  And  what 
things  you  say!" 

Her  eyes  smiled  at  him. 

"Oh,  no,  I'm — not  strange.  I  wish  I 
were.  I  wish  we  weren't  all  so  terribly 
alike  in  the  big  things." 

They  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  .  .  . 

"And  you  mean,"  he  said,  as  though 
much  hung  on  her  reply,  "that  you 
don't  think  all  that  you  and  I  have  had 
is  worth  it?" 

"I  just  mean,"  she  said  a  little 
wearily,  "that  I  think  we  are  asked  too 
high  a  price  for  everything.  It  is  like 
Moses  going  through  all  those  forty 
years,  and  behaving  himself  very  de- 
cently, on  the  whole,  and  then  getting 
only  a  glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land." 

"Oh,  I  doubt,"  he  said,  speaking  al- 
most to  himself  and  looking  into  the  fire, 
"whether  Moses  cared  so  much  about  the 
Promised  Land.  He  must  have  got 
pretty  sick  of  the  name  even.  But  to 
live  without  you !  .  .  .  " 

There,  he  had  said  it. 

She  reached  out  her  hand  to  him. 

At  that  moment  there  was  Camilla's 
voice  in  the  hall. 

"Don't  tell  them!"  she  said,  with  a 
little  tightening  of  her  fingers  and  a 
little  pleading  look.  "Don't  say  any- 
thing."    She  released  his  hand. 

The  door  opened  and  Camilla  peered 
round  the  edge  of  it. 

"Are  you  two  darlings  asleep?  May 
we  come  in?  I  want  you  to  see  my 
dress.     Am  I  all  right?  " 

He  got  up  and  rammed  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  stood  looking  at  her 
admiringly. 

"AU  right,  CamiUa!  Well,  I  should 
say  so !  Tip  top !  And  very  handsome, 
too !    All  except  the  paint ! ' ' 

"Oh,  come  now!  Don't  be  so  old 
fogey.  Uncle  John!  Aunt  Juliet,  am  I 
charming?" 

"Very,  my  dear.  But  where's  Tom 
Darlington?" 

Camilla  swung  around. 
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"He's  here!"  She  called  to  him, 
"Tom,  darling!" 

Tom  came  into  the  room,  armed 
with  a  heavy  importance  and  a  fro^n, 
due  to  a  supreme  effort  not  to  cut  and 
run. 

Camilla  took  his  hand  and  stood  be- 
side him,  looking  up  at  him,  way  up  at 
him,  eyes  shining.  Two  very  foolish, 
very  inexperienced,  very  happy  young 
people,  who  believed  themselves  more 
experienced,  of  course,  than  anyone  in 
the  world. 

"Tom  and  I  want  to  tell  you!" 
Camilla  burst  out. 

"Well,  I  must  say!"  said  John  Grange 
as  though  it  were  news.  He  reached 
out  his  hand  with  cordiality,  man  to 
man. 

But  Camilla  had  turned  to  her  aunt, 
as  woman  to  woman. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Juliet,  Tom  and  I  do  so 
Si-dore  each  other!"  She  took  a  bird- 
like glance  over  her  shoulder  at  Tom, 
then  fixed  adoring,  rebuking  eyes  on  her 
aunt.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  life 
was  as  heavenly  as  this.^"  It  appeared 
to  her  suddenly  foolish  and  hopeless, 
this  trying  to  explain  a  thing  like  that  to 
older  people.  Still,  that  was  the  thing 
to  try  to  do.  You  owed  it  to  them. 
"We  do  love  each  other  so.  Don't  we, 
Tom?" 

Her  eyes  went  back  appealingly  to 
Tom. 

Tom  drew  a  slow  hand  down  the  back 
of  his  head. 

"Well,  we're  rather — eh — er — fond  of 
each  other,  of  course."  And  Tom 
proceeded  to  camouflage  his  imponder- 
able, inexplicable  feelings  with  a  nervous 
laugh  that  appeared  to  have  very  little 
indeed  to  do  with  them. 

"Oh,  Tom!"  Camilla  laughed  too, 
pounced  on  him,  and  swung  him  about 
and  held  him  by  the  elbows.  "You're 
too  utterly  adorable!  Uncle  John! 
Aunt  JuHet !     Aren't  you  glad?  " 

"Look  here!"  said  Uncle  John.  "Of 
course  we  are.  But  we'll  talk  about  it 
when  you  come  back.  If  you  have  to 
be  there  by  five  o'clock —  " 


"Oh,  I  know!  I  know!"  Her  voice 
went  into  a  little  wail  of  acquiescence. 
"Come,  Tom,  dear!  We  must  be  run- 
ning along !     Good -by ,  darlings ! " 

She  put  an  absurd,  patronizing  little 
kiss  on  the  cheek  of  each  of  them. 

"Good-by!  Think  about  us!"  she 
said. 

She  and  Tom  left  them,  John  Grange 
holding  the  door  for  them  and  closing  it 
after  them  in  his  best  manner. 

Camilla  and  Tom  went  down  the  stairs 
arm  in  arm. 

"Aren't  they  just  too  wonderful.^" 
Camilla  said.  "  Married  forty  years !  I 
hope  we'll  be  exactly  like  that  when 
we're  old!" 

"  Here,  young  lady,  look  where  you're 
going.  Now  where  are  those  fur  boots? 
Give  them  to  me." 

He  pulled  them  on  the  trim  little  feet 
she  held  out  to  him,  and  fastened  them. 
Then  he  wrapped  her  in  her  furs  and 
gave  her  a  long  kiss.  Then  with  two 
efficient  windmill  gestures  got  into  his 
overcoat,  buttoned  it  up,  rammed  his 
hands  into  his  gloves,  put  on  his  hat  at  a 
jaunty  angle,  and  opened  the  door  wide 
for  her  to  pass  out  ahead  of  him. 

As  the  cold  and  snow  swirled  toward 
her  and  enveloped  her,  Camilla  caught 
her  breath  ecstatically. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful!  How  perfectly 
beautiful !  I  didn't  know  it  was  snowing. 
Don't  you  love  the  snow?     I  adore  it ! " 

It  was  as  though  the  snow  loved  her. 
It  whirled  about  her,  lighted  in  little 
tiptoe  angles  on  her  fur,  in  tiny  flocks  on 
her  eyelashes,  and  died  in  little  ecstasies 
on  her  cheeks. 

It  would  have  done  the  same  for  him, 
but  he  jerked  up  his  coat  collar,  ducked 
his  chin  into  it,  tilted  his  head  sharply, 
and  hunched  one  shoulder,  so  that  the 
flakes  had  to  light  instead  on  the  top 
and  side  of  his  soft  felt  hat. 

He  put  his  arm  about  her,  holding  the 
fur  collar  of  her  coat  together  with  his 
strong  gloved  fingers.  He  suited  liis 
step  to  hers. 

"I  like  an>i:hing,  an\'thing,"  he  said 
softly,  "if  we're  together.  " 


WOMEN  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN 

BY  ANNA  STEESE  RICILARDSOX 


"Mi- 


dear,  have  you  heard  about 
the  romance  in  the  X.  offices? 
hear  they're  to  be  married 
right  after  the  election." 

''Really,  I  can't  understand  why  she 
behaved  like  that!  Here  I  am  with 
nine  votes  right  in  the  palm  of  my  hand 
— and  what  do  you  think  she  said  to  me? " 

''Xo:  she  never  was  born  to  be  a 
political  leader.     She's  too  snobbish.'' 

"'That's  nothing!  ~Mis.  Blank  came 
to  our  last  meeting  in  an  evening  dress 
and  an  ermine  wrap." 

"'  They  say  Xellie  James  is  making  two 
speeches  a  day.  I  wonder  who's  looking 
after  her  children." 

"Well,  it  seems  funny  to  me  that  with 
all  her  experience  in  Washington,  she 
doesn't  help  her  husband  in  the  cam- 
paign. They  say  she  fairly  lives  at  the 
country'  club,  placing  goK  and  bridge. 
X'ow  if  I  were  a  Congressman's  wife — " 

"A  new  leaflet?  Xo,  I  don't  think 
I'll  take  one.  My  husband  gets  them 
at  the  noon  meetings.  He'll  probably 
read  that  one  aloud  to  me  to-night." 

"They  say  that  ]\Irs.  Blank — " 

These  phrases  were  not  picked  up  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Xeighborhood  Bridge 
or  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  or  of  the 
Tuesday  Current  Events  Club.  They 
were  caught  at  various  times  in  various 
political  headquarters  or  club  rooms 
during  the  late  presidential  campaign. 
They  were  uttered  against  the  usual 
political  background  for  women  voters — 
a  vacant  office  or  storeroom,  hung  with 
flags,  party  banners,  posters,  and  por- 
traits; furnished  with  a  second-hand 
piano,  a  few  rented  rugs,  reed  chairs, 
and  tired-looking  ferns,  a  table  strewn 


with  pen,  ink,  soiled  blotters,  a  dog- 
eared register  and  political  pamphlets. 
Women  coming  and  going,  welcomed 
and  sped  on  their  way  by  keen-eyed 
partisan  workers  who  studied  them,  esti- 
mating their  value  to  the  party. 

Xever  in  the  history-  of  suffrage  has 
there  been  such  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  behavior  of  women  en  masse 
in  practical  politics.  The  wise  Maurois 
says  in  his  book  Disraeli:  "The  imagina- 
tions of  men  cannot  be  set  afire  T^dth 
customs  regulations."  The  campaign 
of  19-28  stirred  emotional  depths  be- 
yond an^-thing  of  which  Maurois 
dreamed.  The  issues  appealed  over- 
whelmingly to  the  imaginations  and 
emotions  of  women.  What  of  the  reac- 
tion of  women  to  this,  the  first  campaign 
in  which  they  took  general  interest? 

Their  contribution  to  the  campaign 
represented  quantity  rather  than  quality. 
They  raised  the  voting  score  of  the 
nation  but  not  the  standard  of  campaign 
methods.  They  worked  up  what  men 
term  "volume  of  business"  but  they 
lowered  rather  than  raised  the  ethics 
of  politics. 

For  women  iujected  religious  prejudice 
into  the  campaign.  Xot  national  party 
leaders  hke  ]\Irs.  Al^dn  T.  Hert  and  ]Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  their  well- 
organized  and  weU-traiued  committee 
women  and  bureau  heads.  These 
women  hewed  straight  to  the  lines  of 
party  strategy*.  They  were  guided  by 
the  campaign  text-books  of  their  re- 
spective parties.  They  followed  con- 
sistently if  hopelessly  their  instructions 
to  "sell''  their  candidates  on  records  of 
party  service. 
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The  women  who  boldly  brought  the 
religious  issue  to  the  fore  were  the  non- 
political,  home-staying  women,  nice 
wives  and  mothers  who  run  clubs  and 
parent-teacher  associations  and  ci^'ic 
leagues — women  who  have  been  bom- 
barding Congress  to  bring  about  p>eace, 
good  will,  and  treaties  among  all  na- 
tions! 

And  the  clerg\TQen  who  preached 
p>oHtics  and  personalities  in  their  pulpits 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  so  had  they 
not  been  sure  that  women  would  ap- 
prove. For  is  it  not  women  who  fill 
church  pews,  raise  the  salaries  of  min- 
isters, and  mend  the  parsonage  roof? 

Admitting  that  men  pohticians  of  a 
certain  t\'pe  in  certain  sections  of  the 
count r\-  may  have  welcomed  the  re- 
Hgious  issue,  they  never  would  have 
instigated  it.  The  least  astute  of  poli- 
ticians recognized  it  as  d\"namite.  But 
women  tripped  in  lightly  and  blithely 
where  pK)liticians  feared  to  tread.  They 
not  only  injected  a  religious  issue  into 
the  campaign  but  they  raised  it.  with 
prohibition,  to  a  major  position,  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  possible  effect  of 
such  action  up>on  their  candidate. 

Unquestionably  these  statements  will 
draw  protests  from  women  in  certain 
groups.  Ever\*  woman  who  voted  for 
what  she  believed  would  be  a  **dr\*  ad- 
ministration" or  against  ''Papal  control 
of  the  United  States,"  and  ever\'  woman 
who  registered  a  vote  against  religious 
intolerance  will  insist  that  her  political 
standards  were  the  highest  and  her 
ballot  was  an  expression  of  firm  convic- 
tion. 

No  doubt  what  these  ladies  ray  is  true, 
but  what  of  the  methods  used  by  women 
in  both  the  major  political  parties  to 
elect  the  candidates  in  whose  prin- 
ciples and  policies  they  believed  so 
thoroughly.^ 

To  ever\-  voter  a  candidate  represents 
an  ideal,  a  principle:  but  elections  are 
won  or  lost  on  political  methods,  and  in 
these  practices  women  did  not  make  an 
enviable  record.  They  injected  into 
the  campaign  little  of  the  idealism  which 


their  leaders  have  insisted  would  be 
forthcoming  when  women  entered  poli- 
tics. In  this,  the  first  campaign  in 
which  women  participated  actively, 
they  demonstrated  their  belief  that  the 
end  justified  the  means.  Their  can- 
didate must  win  at  any  cost. 

The  politically-minded  woman  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  politically- 
minded  man  and  adopted  his  methods 
in  campaigning.  The  emotional  woman 
ran  true  to  form.  In  all  her  political 
practices  she  remained  a  club  woman,  a 
member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  or  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  according  to  her  strongest 
affiliation.  In  every  group  women  re- 
verted to  their  social  t^-pe. 

Again  small  groups  of  women  will 
protest  against  these  statements.  But 
this  article  does  not  deal  with  small 
groups.  It  pictures  the  reactions  of 
some  fifteen  million  women  to  p>olitics. 
-And  the  eternal  feminine  cropped  up  at 
every  turn  precisely  as  it  does  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Missionary-  Society,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Enforcement,  or  a 
cultural  club. 

In  both  major  parties  women  were 
equally  passionate  in  their  loyalties. 
Democratic  women  fought  desj>erately 
to  place  their  leaders  back  in  power; 
Republican  women  were  as  valiantly 
determined  to  keep  their  leaders  in 
p>ower.  Intensely  partisan  women  who 
had  pre\'iously  served  their  party  knew 
their  patter:  the  Republican  women 
talked  of  Lincoln.  Roosevelt,  protection, 
and  prosf>erity:  the  Democratic  women 
summoned  the  shades  of  Jefferson  and 
Wilson,  and  talked  of  Republican  waste. 
Parrots  could  have  done  no  better. 
But  the  mass  of  women  voters,  volun- 
teers, self-appointed  crusaders  with  some 
sort  of  social  or  organized  following, 
proved  themselves  undisciplined  in- 
dividualists; they  blazed  their  own  trails 
and.  scorning  the  warnings  of  their  party 
leaders,  talked  the  issues  dearest  to 
their  hearts,  religious  control  or  re- 
ligious intolerance,  law  enforcement  or 
freedom  for  the  individual,  Tammany 
corruption  or  oil  scandals. 
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One  woman  with  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing of  her  sex  called  at  my  office  and 
asked  for  a  photograph  showing  whites 
and  blacks  dancing  together  in  a  Harlem 
cabaret.  My  curiosity  aroused,  I  asked 
her  what  she  proposed  to  do  with  such  a 
picture.  She  replied  that  she  wanted  to 
circulate  it  in  her  home  state  in  order 
to  prove  what  social  conditions  would 
exist  if  Governor  Smith  were  elected 
president.  Didn't  he  permit  such  estab- 
lishments to  be  run  in  New  York? 
Wouldn't  they  spread  over  the  country 
when  he  became  president?     Assuredly! 

WTien  I  told  her  that  no  such  picture 
would  be  supplied  by  the  Publicity 
Bureau  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  she  flung  me  a  glance  which 
said  quite  plainly,  "All  right.  I'll 
get  it  elsewhere."     I  imagine  she  did! 

A  middle-aged,  unaggressive  little 
woman  in  shabby  black  asked  for  litera- 
ture on  Catholic  activities  in  politics 
and  government.  She  said  she  lived 
in  a  neighborhood  which  was  strongly 
Catholic  and  was  having  trouble  holding 
its  few  Protestant  voters  in  line. 

"You  know  how  neighbors  are,"  she 
explained. 

When  I  told  her  we  had  no  literature 
of  this  type,  she  begged  me  to  tell  her 
where  she  could  find  it.  Perhaps  some 
Protestant  church  organization  could 
help  her  out.  My  suspicions  were 
aroused.  I  took  her  name  and  address 
and  told  her  I  would  look  into  the  matter 
and  advise  her  later.  Probably  she 
was  more  zealous  than  cautious.  She 
gave  me  the  information.  I  investigated 
and  found  that,  not  only  did  she  live  in 
a  Catholic  center,  but  she  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  church,  attending  mass 
daily. 

The  less  experienced  in  politics,  the 
more  fanatical  were  women  on  these 
two  subjects,  religion  and  prohibition. 
They  lost  sight  of  all  the  real  political 
issues  adopted  by  their  respective  parties 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  an  emotional- 
ism witnessed  only  once  before  in  recent 


American    history — during    the    World 
War. 

Even  partisan  workers  could  not 
always  be  controlled  by  their  leaders. 
I  recall  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  a 
committee  woman  at  a  conference  on 
campaign  methods.  The  chairman  was 
delivering  a  message  from  the  party's 
board  of  campaign  strategy.  The  com- 
mittee woman  beside  me  squirmed  in 
her  chair,  smiled  a  patient,  set  smile 
whenever  the  speaker  looked  her  way, 
knotted  and  unknotted  her  long  string 
of  pearls  and  amethysts,  glanced  fur- 
tively at  her  diamond-studded  wrist 
watch.  Wlien  the  meeting  adjourned, 
she  turned  to  me  briskly  and  remarked, 
"That's  all  very  well,  but  the  man 
doesn't  know  my  state.  I  know  my 
women  and  I'll  have  to  handle  them  in 
my  own  way . ' '  WTier eupon  she  changed 
to  a  more  pleasant  topic,  an  early  Ameri- 
can highboy  which  she  had  picked  up 
at  a  bargain. 

A  few  weeks  later  this  woman  issued 
to  the  workers  of  her  state  a  message 
which  was  printed  on  the  front  page  of 
every  big  daily  in  the  country,  and  which 
rocked  her  party  to  its  foundations. 
It  called  forth  one  of  the  few  disavowals 
made  by  her  candidate  during  the  entire 
campaign.  To  this  day  she  has  never 
offered  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  her 
act  to  either  her  party  or  the  public,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  credits 
victory  in  her  state,  a  doubtful  one  by 
the  way,  to  her  particular  bit  of  political 
self-expression. 

At  a  post-election  or  victory  dinner 
given  by  a  group  of  political  workers,  I 
congratulated  them  on  their  leadership, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  dignified  of 
the  campaign.  After  the  meeting  a  bird- 
like little  woman,  dressed  appropriately 
in  vivid  red,  whispered  as  she  shook 
hands : 

"You  did  turn  cut  beautiful  literature 
at  headquarters,  but  it  wasn't  much  good 
to  me.  The  women  I  worked  on  were 
not  interested  in  pamphlets.  What 
they  wanted  was  personal  stuff,  gossip. 
You  know  what  I  mean.     And  I  gave 
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it  to  'em,  I  went  out  on  my  own,  and 
the  only  time  I  stopped  talking  was 
when  the  dentist  filled  one  of  my  teeth." 

I  believed  her.  Most  women  workers 
went  out  on  their  own.  And  they  won 
votes,  while,  figuratively  speaking,  they 
thumbed  their  noses  at  district,  county, 
state,  and  national  leaders. 

Given  their  first  real  opportunity  to 
leave  their  mark  on  a  great  political 
campaign,  the  women  left  a  murky 
smudge  which  will  never  be  erased  from 
the  history  of  politics  in  this  country. 
Women  cannot  escape  either  the  onus  or 
the  shame  for  certain  things  which 
happened  during  the  campaign.  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  seek  escape.  Rather 
they  glory  in  what  they  term  their 
independence  of  party  instructions  and 
methods.  And  this  goes  for  the  women 
in  all  the  parties,  Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, and  Socialist.  To  fall  back  on 
the  vernacular,  they  knew  their  onions, 
otherwise  their  own  sex,  and  with  fine 
scorn  of  political  precedents  they  pro- 
ceeded to  do  their  stuff. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  whis- 
pering campaign,  but  as  I  look  back  on 
it  I  cannot  feel  that  women  whispered. 
The  majority  of  their  statements  may 
have  started  with  "Have  you  heard?" 
or  "They  say,"  but  these  phrases  were 
not  whispered.  They  were  made  in 
tones  that  all  the  world  might  hear. 

At  political  headquarters  it  was  the 
men  who  tiptoed  into  the  room,  held 
whispered  conversations  with  reception 
clerks  and  secretaries,  looked  mysterious, 
and  seemed  to  be  burdened  with  im- 
portant information  which  could  be 
communicated  only  to  the  highest  official 
barricaded  in  the  innermost  offices. 
Women  trumpeted  their  convictions  to 
the  world  at  large. 

HI 

Political  leaders,  men  of  both  parties, 
who  urged,  nay,  implored  women  to 
co-operate  in  the  campaign  were  first 
dazed,  then  frankly  dismayed  by  the 
force  they  had  set  hi  motion.     But  the 


behavior  of  the  women  was  quite  un- 
derstandable to  members  of  their  own 
sex  who  had  followed  their  organization 
growth  and  development. 

Previous  to  the  War  their  experience 
in  organization  work  had  rested  on  such 
feminine  interests  as  church,  school,  and 
home,  stuccoed  over  with  culture.  All 
their  instincts  for  drama  had  been  re- 
pressed. The  W'orld  War  released  these 
instincts  and  unleashed  their  emotions.  | 
Then  the  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities  * 
drove  them  back  into  the  home,  the 
club,  the  church.  Such  interests  no 
longer  satisfied  them.  They  had  been 
given  the  franchise,  but  it  lacked  the 
emotional  appeal  of  war  service.  The 
1928  campaign  offered  fresh  escape  from 
boredom,  and  women  seized  upon  it  with 
avidity. 

Their  emotional  reaction  was  the  more 
appalling  because  it  was  profoundly 
sincere.  When  women  pray  to  avert 
the  election  of  a  man  who  represents 
to  them  a  moral,  social,  and  spiritual 
menace,  they  are  supplying  food  for 
thought,  not  only  to  politicians,  but  to  all 
students  of  politics  and  social  economy. 

There  were  incidents  in  the  campaign 
which  duplicated  personal  experiences 
of  the  World  War.  AVhen  I  returned 
from  the  war  zone  in  France  in  1918,  I 
traveled  through  the  country  with  a 
message  for  women  designed  to  steady 
their  morale,  to  encourage  them  in 
supporting  the  Government  and  in 
rendering  service  to  our  fighting  men. 
But  they  would  have  none  of  that 
message.  Wherever  I  went  they  de- 
manded fuel  to  feed  the  flames  of  hatred. 
Had  I  seen  the  children  that  had  been 
mutilated  by  (icrman  soldiers.^  \Mien 
I  had  to  admit  that  I  had  not  seen  evi- 
dence of  atrocities,  they  lost  interest. 
There  were  times  in  the  campaign  of 
1928  when  women  showed  exactly  the 
same  ruthless  spirit. 

At  a  luncheon  for  outstanding  business 
women  a  young  woman  exclaimed,  "If 
Al  Smith  is  elected,  someone  should  do 
away  with  him,  and  I  for  one  would  do 
my  part  in  executing  the  plan." 
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It  was  indicative  of  the  surging  emo- 
tions of  the  campaign  that  this  violent 
remark  passed  without  comment  from 
the  other  women  at  the  table. 

The  campaign  demonstrated,  too, 
that  women  are  swayed  by  trifles. 
Whether  political  leaders  recognize  the 
fact  or  not,  Mrs.  Hoover's  unmarceled 
hair  and  simple  jewelry  were  big  cam- 
paign assets.  Every  time  a  picture  of 
Mrs.  Smith  wearing  a  diamond  sunburst 
was  published  in  a  rotogravure  section 
of  the  Sunday  paper  Governor  Smith 
lost  hundreds  of  votes;  and  every  time 
he  said  "raddio"  instead  of  "radio"  in 
broadcasting  he  lost  as  many  more, 
chiefly  among  the  class  of  voters 
represented  by  a  woman  who  told 
me  she  did  not  like  "those  sort  of 
people." 

I  received  few  requests  for  copies  of 
the  Republican  platform  but  I  had  to 
get  out  a  mimeographed  form  letter  to 
answer  the  question:  "Is  it  true  that 
Mrs.  Hoover  was  a  Catholic  and  that 
after  being  married  to  Mr.  Hoover 
by  a  Catholic  priest,  she  renounced 
her  religion  and  joined  the  Quaker 
church?" 

Straws,  these  incidents,  which  prove 
the  general  reaction  of  women  to  can- 
didates and  issues.  After  four  months 
of  intensive  campaign  work,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  if  all  of  the  national 
organizations  and  all  the  small  groups  of 
women  who  banded  themselves  together 
to  defeat  Governor  Smith  had  awakened 
one  day  to  find  themselves  supporting 
a  machine  politician  of  the  old  type,  a 
product  of  the  most  meretricious,  un- 
scrupulous school  of  politicians,  instead 
of  a  far-seeing,  broad-minded  statesman 
like  Herbert  Hoover,  they  would  have 
pursued  their  object  to  the  bitter  end, 
otherwise  November  6th,  without  bat- 
ting an  eye. 

To  many  women  Governor  Smith  was 
not  a  candidate;  he  was  the  symbol  of 
something  in  our  American  life  which 
had  to  be  stamped  out.  The  ferocity 
with  which  they  went  about  their  task 
was  at  times  terrifying. 


IV 

So  much  for  the  reactions  of  women 
as  voters.  As  active  campaign  workers, 
women  could  be  divided  into  four  classes. 

First — and  this  was  a  comparatively 
small  group — were  the  seasoned  women 
workers,  intensely  partisan,  pinning 
their  political  faith  to  the  party  plat- 
form and  working  for  the  party's  can- 
didate without  personal  prejudice.  The 
women  who  are  accustomed  to  say,  "My 
party  right  or  wrong,  but  always  my 
party."  In  both  parties  these  women 
took  their  orders  from  their  national 
and  state  leaders  and  obeyed  them 
implicitly. 

Another  group  of  women  who  were  a 
source  of  comfort  to  both  parties  were 
the  social  leaders.  One  need  never 
worry  about  a  social  leader's  bolting 
her  party.  Democrat  or  Republican, 
she  is  politically  precisely  what  her 
family  background,  her  husband's  busi- 
ness, and  her  social  interests  have  made 
her.  She  is  extremely  decorative  and 
she  gives  beautiful  teas,  entertaining 
in  her  drawing-room  women  who  during 
the  four  years  between  elections  are 
never  invited  to  cross  her  threshold. 
She  is  nice,  ladylike,  perhaps  a  bit  too 
patronizing,  but  dependable  and  sooth- 
ing in  a  campaign  of  uncertainty  and 
unrest. 

The  third  group  of  women  who  made 
little  or  no  trouble  were  the  "yes- 
women"  who  vote  on  instructions  from 
their  husbands.  You  recognize  these 
women  wherever  you  meet  them.  They 
prattle  propaganda,  but  when  you  ask 
them  a  question  about  an  issue  on 
which  they  have  not  been  coached  they 
flounder  helplessly. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  class  of 
women:  the  vast  group,  numbering 
millions,  who  were  not  leaders,  who  were 
not  strongly  partisan,  who  were  not 
established  in  their  political  parties 
by  birth,  tradition,  or  the  dictation  of 
their  husbands;  the  women  who  were 
beginning  to  think  for  themselves  and 
who  rather  enjoyed  toppling  over  po- 
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litical  customs  and  traditions  and  run- 
ning the  campaign  according  to  the 
methods  used  in  their  club  world.  Their 
reaction  to  politics  was  precisely  their 
reaction  to  their  organization  affairs: 
emotional,  prejudiced,  impassioned. 

They  emerged  from  their  clubs  into 
politics  believing  in  themselves.  In 
their  own  communities  they  had  over- 
thrown boards  of  education,  cleaned 
out  library  commissions,  even  forced 
clergymen  to  resign  from  their  pulpits — 
often  on  purely  personal  and  emotional 
grounds.  They  had  enjoyed  such  enor- 
mous power  in  their  own  communities, 
they  had  created  and  guided  public 
sentiment  on  community  problems  so 
long  that  they  did  not  yield  gracefully 
to  political  leadership. 

In  the  campaign  each  woman  of  this 
group  who  had  a  strong  personality 
was  determined  to  dominate  her  particu- 
lar group  of  workers.  If  she  did  not 
approve  of  the  literature  issued  by  her 
national  or  state  committee,  she  wrote 
outlining  the  type  of  pamphlets  she 
wanted  for  her  own  community.  This 
literature,  she  said,  must  define  clearly 
the  position  of  the  party  and  its  can- 
didate on  prohibition.  The  platform 
was  evasive.  If  the  platform  had  been 
WTitten  by  a  woman  it  would  have  said 
something  decisive.  She  demanded  lit- 
erature on  the  "religious  issue."  Her 
women,  she  reported,  were  not  interested 
in  the  tariff  or  farm  relief.  Diplomatic 
letters  from  headquarters  made  no  im- 
pression whatever  on  her  determination. 
She  collected  funds  among  her  friends, 
wrote  her  own  pamphlets,  had  them 
printed  and  distributed,  and  let  the 
national  or  state  committee  bear  the 
bhime  if  her  literature  made  trouble. 


Again  let  me  remind  readers  that  this 
article  deals  with  women  en  masse.  It 
is  true  that  the  campaign  brought  into 
the  political  limelight  certain  groups 
of  women  whose  activities  proved  the 
possibilities    for    real    leadership    which 


organization  women  possess  and  the 
steadying  influence  which  they  can 
exert  on  practical  politics  and  political 
campaigns.  One  of  these  is  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters.  It 
has  been  in  existence  since  1920.  Its 
local  leagues  have  conducted  regular 
classes  in  government  and  politics. 
Most  of  its  members  read  intelligently 
and  have  developed  a  logical  approach 
to  national  problems.  These  women 
understood  the  campaign  issues.  They 
knew  each  candidate's  position  on 
government  problems  which  they  had 
studied,  foreign  relations,  government 
control  of  public  utilities,  farm  relief. 

Leaders  of  women's  clubs  in  many 
states  also  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  organize  effectively  the  women  of 
their  parties.  They  strove  valiantly  to 
hold  their  groups  to  the  real  campaign 
issues.  They  based  interesting  pro- 
grams on  those  issues  and  distributed 
the  pamphlets  published  by  their  parties. 
Their  efforts  to  stem  the  flood  of  emo- 
tionalism and  personalities  were  gallant 
and  often  successful. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  frequently 
became  obvious  that  club  experience 
develops  a  passion  for  publicity.  This 
often  gave  a  humorous  touch  to  an 
otherwise  trying  campaign  day.  It  took 
an  amazing  amount  of  patience  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion. I  recall  one  nationally-kno^Ti 
worker  who  arrived  in  Washington 
attended  by  an  impressive  retinue,  in- 
cluding a  secretary  and  two  publicity 
experts.  She  was  about  to  launch  a 
drive  directed  to  the  independent  woman 
voter  and  she  felt  that  the  first  step 
was  to  have  her  photograph  taken  '^ith 
^Ir.  Hoover.  Unfortunately,  she  had 
not  learned  in  advance  that  Mr.  Hoover 
was  not  being  photographed  with  cam- 
paign workers.  In  fact,  he  was  camera- 
shy  throughout  the  campaign.  The 
lady's  publicity  experts  were  deeply 
grieved  when  I  explained  that  I  could 
not  help  them  to  achieve  the  object  of 
their  trip.  The  social  leader  left  without 
even    unpacking    the    exquisite    French 
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frocks  which  had  been  purchased  for 
pubHcity  purposes.  But  the  rebuff  did 
not  affect  her  enthusiasm.  She  con- 
tinued to  be  a  tireless  and  valuable 
worker.  The  experience,  however,  did 
shock  a  personality  developed  by  much 
exploitation  in  her  little  world  of  or- 
ganized womanhood. 

Another  characteristic  incident  grew 
out  of  the  custom  of  issuing  literature 
for  women  written  and  signed  by  mem- 
bers of  their  sex  who  were  leaders  in 
certain  professions  or  activities.  Re- 
publican Headquarters  was  equipped 
like  a  first-class  newspaper  office.  We 
had  our  editor-in-chief,  our  make-up 
man,  and  our  photographers.  "Litera- 
ture" passed  through  all  of  these  hands 
before  it  reached  the  voting  public.  In 
this  particular  case  the  authoress  of  a 
pamphlet  had  held  many  high  positions 
in  women's  organizations  and  with  the 
Government.  When  she  turned  in  her 
copy  for  the  leaflet  her  title  page  ran 
something  like  this: 

HOOVER  FOR  PRESIDENT 


Jane 

Chairman  of 
Founder  of  - 


by 


Bureau 


-  League 
Formerly  president  of  — 


Club 


Formerly  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

etc.,  etc. 

According  to  committee  regulations, 
the  title  page  must  carry  also  a  photo- 
graph of  the  candidate,  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  line,  "Issued 
by  Women's  Division,  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  Mrs.  Alvin  T.  Hert, 
Vice  Chairman." 

The  titles  of  the  authoress  presented  a 
problem  which  baffled  the  make-up  man, 
and  the  situation  was  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  in  sketching 
the  plan  he  inadvertently  penciled 
Mrs.  Hert's  name  in  larger  type  than 
that  of  the  Bureau  Cliairman.  After  an 
hour's  argument  with  the  authoress, 
I  gave  up  in  despair  and  laid  the  matter 
before  the  editor-in-chief.  He  cut  the 
Gordian    knot    with    his    blue    pencil. 


Running  it  through  the  cut  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  he  remarked  caustically,  "Take 
that  out.  Mr.  Hoover's  merely  the 
candidate." 

Another  club  custom  which  was  mani- 
fest during  the  campaign  was  that  of 
employing  a  "ghost  writer"  for  officials. 
This  custom  has  become  so  general  that 
the  average  president  or  chairman  has 
come  to  believe  that  she  writes  the  arti- 
cles which  appear  in  the  local  papers 
with  her  signature  but  which  are  pre- 
pared by  a  clever  secretary  or  paid 
publicity  writer.  One  woman  from  the 
far  West  was  scheduled  to  arrive  on  the 
date  of  an  important  local  rally,  so  the 
local  committee  announced  her  as  one 
of  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  The 
announcement  threw  her  into  a  panic. 
"I  have  no  speech.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do." 

"Well,  you  know  why  your  state  is 
going  Republican,  and  you  know  why 
you're  working  for  Mr.  Hoover.  Tell 
your  audience  this." 

"But  I  never  wrote  a  speech  in  my 
life.  My  husband  always  writes  my 
speeches." 

After  an  hour's  interview  with  her  I 
had  the  makings  of  a  speech.  In 
another  hour  she  was  given  a  typed 
address  with  which  she  familiarized  her- 
self while  under  the  ministrations  of  a 
hairdresser.  The  next  morning  I  picked 
up  the  paper  and  read  an  amazing  state- 
ment by  this  lady  who  had  confessed 
that  she  had  never  written  a  speech. 
Referring  to  an  explanation  offered  by  a 
preceding  speaker  at  the  rally,  she  said, 
"Well,  I  won't  have  to  take  back  any- 
thing I  say  to-night  because  I  wrote  this 
speech  myself  and  I've  got  it  in  type- 
writing." 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of 
women  who  have  speeches  written  for 
them  is  their  very  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results.  Grammar  seems  to  be 
more  important  to  them  than  ideas. 
Every  "the,"  "and,"  "if,"  and  "but" 
must  be  in  place,  be  the  material  ever 
so  bromidic.  A  certain  chairman  came 
to  me  with  a  speech  that  had  been  pre- 
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pared  for  her — typical  political  propa- 
ganda devoid  of  humor. 

*'I  wish  you'd  fix  this  up,"  she  said. 
"Make  it  sort  of  chatty  and  gay.  I 
heard  Senator  Blank  on  the  radio  last 
night.  I'm  sure  he  made  everybody 
laugh.     Give  me  something  funny." 

Here  was  one  of  the  few  times  in  the 
campaign  when  my  sense  of  humor  might 
prove  an  asset.  And  though  I  say  it, 
as  shouldn't,  I  achieved  a  gay  little 
speech,  in  perfect  imitation  of  Senator 
Blank's  style.  The  lady  read  it  and 
then  looked  at  me  with  a  pained  ex- 
pression. 

"That's  too  undignified.  Electing  a 
president  is  a  serious  undertaking.  I'd 
be  severely  criticized  if  I  treated  it  so 
lightly.     It  doesn't  sound  a  bit  like  me." 

The  truth  of  the  last  statement  I 
had  to  admit,  so  Madam  Chairman  went 
back  to  the  original  speech — which  was 
one  of  those  things  which  made  radio 
owners  sign  off  during  the  campaign. 

VI 

Now  that  women  have  had  their  real 
political  baptism  and  have  tasted  po- 
litical power,  what  next.^ 

^^  ill  they  rise  to  their  opportunities.^ 

Will  they  prepare  for  the  1932  cam- 
paign by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  new 
administration? 

The  women  leaders  in  the  two  major 
parties  are  planning  to  build  permanent 
organizations  among  their  followers, 
but  presidential  elections  are  carried 
by  women  who  vote  only  when  roused 


from  apathy  by  issues  and  candidates 
that  stir  their  emotions,  their  fears,  their 
prejudices.  Can  the  interest  of  this  inert 
mass  be  kept  alive  between  elections.'^ 

The  vast  majority  of  the  fourteen  or 
fifteen  million  women  who  voted  last 
November  belong  to  women's  organiza- 
tions, civic,  welfare,  cultural,  religious. 
Perhaps  their  civic  interest  can  be 
stirred  between  elections  by  a  series 
of  non-partisan  study  programs.  The 
dramatic  proceedings  in  Congress  supply 
ample  material  for  such  programs.  But 
are  the  women  sufficiently  interested 
to  follow  the  administration  activities.^ 
Will  any  other  women's  organizations 
follow  the  League  of  Women  Voters' 
example  and  make  a  sustained,  con- 
sistent, and  intelligent  study  of  the 
issues  underlying  the  hysteria  of  the 
presidential  campaign? 

I  doubt  it.  I  have  a  horrible  suspicion 
that  most  of  the  organizations  will  go 
back  to  art,  drama,  and  poetry-,  to  such 
topics  as  "The  Influence  of  the  World 
War  on  Painting,"  "The  Position  of 
Woman  in  the  World  To-day,"  "The 
Effect  of  Smoking  on  the  Nerves  and 
Morals  of  Women."  To  national  busi- 
ness I  fear  they  will  give  little  or  no 
thought  until  the  next  election;  and 
then,  if  new  candidates  are  nominated, 
they  will  seek  new  moral  and  personal 
issues  on  which  to  base  their  support  or 
opposition. 

For,  alas,  the  election  of  1928  has 
shown  that  women  are  no  more  po- 
litically minded  than  men — and  no 
better  citizens. 


THE  ACADEMIC  MIND 


BY  IIAIIOLD  J.  LASKI 


EVERY  civilization  develops  its 
protective  legends.  It  takes 
some  flattering  unction  to  its 
soul  lest  it  should  reveal  too  frankly  to 
itself  defects  that  shame  the  mind.  An 
India  ignorant  of  material  comfort  ex- 
tols eagerly  its  genius  for  the  mystic 
life.  A  China  that  has  failed  to  develop 
its  natural  resources  explains  its  devotion 
to  reflective  wisdom.  An  England  still 
semi-feudal  insists  upon  the  zeal  of 
its  aristocracy  for  public  service.  An 
America  that  does  not  know  where  it  is 
going  proclaims  the  splendor  of  speed  for 
its  own  sake.  We  wear  our  failures  as  a 
favor  of  which  the  beauty  can  never  be 
too  passionately  praised. 

From  a  world  of  habit  and  routine, 
in  other  words,  we  seek  escape  into  the 
Utopia  of  contrast.  Its  legends  of  en- 
chantment intoxicate  us,  and  we  insist 
that  our  faith,  at  least,  is  not  a  fairy  tale. 
The  chiefest  of  them,  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion, is  the  legend  of  useless  knowledge. 
We  endow  it  upon  a  scale  of  unexampled 
magnificence.  It  has  buildings  midway 
between  a  factory  and  a  cathedral. 
It  has  books  by  the  square  mile,  and 
instructors  by  the  thousand.  These 
are  the  temples  of  the  academic  mind, 
the  habitations,  we  tell  ourselves,  of 
men  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of 
eternal  truth.  We  ourselves,  the  crea- 
tures of  habit  and  routine,  would  escape 
there  could  the  world  but  move  without 
us.  But  the  quest  of  the  eternal  is  a 
whole-time  occupation,  and  we  cannot 
follow  its  trail.  Ours  only  to  endow  and 
to  control.  We  are  the  acolytes  of  the 
legend.  For  the  priesthood  itself  we 
lack  the  true  vocation. 


But  it  is  deep  comfort,  in  a  grimly 
acquisitive  society,  to  know  that  the 
priests  move  at  their  task.  They  are — 
it  is  the  convention  of  their  profession — 
socially  awkward,  pathetically  unprac- 
tical, inevitably  underpaid.  Secretly, 
too,  we  may  feel  that,  at  bottom,  they 
are  not  unakin  to  the  court  jesters  of  an 
earlier  time,  men  paid  to  banish  the 
worldly  cares  which  pain  by  their 
obtrusiveness.  It  is  a  j)leasant  thing, 
after  a  heavy  day  in  Wall  Street,  to  read 
Professor  Blank's  lyrical  ecstasy  to  our 
unexampled  collection  of  the  minor 
works  of  Swift.  But,  as  we  contemplate 
the  press  and  hurry  about  us,  it  is  in 
general  still  more  pleasant  to  know  of  a 
place  where  men  are  remote  from,  and 
careless  of,  the  commonplace  imme- 
diacies of  the  marketplace.  They  are 
rigorously  impartial,  weighed  down  with 
learning,  impervious  to  the  self-interest 
by  which  our  own  lives  are  shaped. 
They  dwell  upon  those  lofty  heights  of 
which  the  very  distance  from  earth 
gives  new  horizons  and  splendid  vistas. 

They  pursue  knowledge  relentlessly 
for  its  own  sake.  In  patronizing  them 
we  confer  a  kind  of  distinction  upon 
ourselves.  We  have  an  inner  sense  that 
to  share,  however  remotely,  in  their 
other-worldliness  is  self -purification. 
We  send  our  sons  to  meet  them  in 
Oxford  and  Harvard,  in  Cambridge  and 
in  Princeton,  as  savage  tribes  set  a 
period  apart  at  the  dawn  of  adult  ways 
for  initiation  into  manhood.  Our  sons, 
of  course,  do  not  stay  there.  A  few 
brief  years,  and  they,  too,  are  in  Wall 
Street  or  the  Temple.  But  they  have 
seen   the   priesthood,   have   caught   the 
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reverence  for  learning,  and  will  carry  on 
the  endo^TQent  of  the  academic  mind. 
Professors,  for  us,  are  the  accepted 
playboys  of  the  Western  world.  We 
collect  them  as  the  medieval  baron 
sought  for  the  bones  of  saints,  the 
Renaissance  princeling  his  Holbeins  and 
Leonardos.  They  are  the  proof  of  our 
idealism,  the  e\-idence  that  the  genius 
of  patronage  did  not  die  with  the  eclipse 
of  aristocracy.  \\'e  ourselves,  we  some- 
times intimate,  should  like  nothing 
better  than  devotion  to  these  mysteries, 
could  we  but  be  spared  from  that  in- 
dustrial leadership  the  world  expects 
from  us.  We  cannot  so  be  spared; 
the  call  to  sacrifice  is  insistent.  But  in 
admiring  the  academic  mind  we  can  at 
least  help  to  pass  on  undimmed  the 
torch  of  learned  life. 


How  does  the  practical  man  conceive 
to  himself  the  nature  of  the  academic 
mind.^  He  thinks,  for  the  most  part, 
of  three  or  four  outstanding  quaUties. 
There  is  a  precious  innocence  in  the 
factual  world  of  common  sense.  The 
professor  is  a  man  of  theory,  delightful, 
of  course,  impossibly  learned,  but  de- 
voted to  the  spinning  of  cobwebs  which 
do  not  impinge  upon  the  practical  life. 
His  economic  theories  explain  Crusoe, 
but  not  Mr.  Rockefeller:  his  ethics  would 
be  admirable,  like  those  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  in  any  other  world  than 
this;  his  political  philosophy  forgets 
^Ir.  Piatt  and  Mayor  Thompson  and 
the  fact  that  only  Nordics  are  real- 
ly political  animals.  His  instruction 
doubtless  sharpens  the  mind  (.statistics 
of  graduate  incomes  are  not  unsatis- 
factory-), and  there  is  a  passport  to 
desirable  social  connections  in  a  univer- 
sity degree.  But  the  academic  mind 
could  not  run  a  business.  The  academic 
mind  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  or  the  cabinet 
of  Great  Britain.  What  we  need  there 
are  men  who  know  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  not  the  dream  world  of  the  theorist. 


Academic  minds  are  too  remote  from 
reality  to  be  helpful  when  the  need 
comes  for  decisive  acts. 

For  the  academic  mind,  as  the  prac- 
tical man  tells  himself,  is  occupied  with 
useless  learning  and  speculation  at  the 
circumference  of  life.  He  comments 
upon  Scaliger's  edition  of  Manilius' 
Astronomica  and  relives  the  exciting 
glor\'  of  that  tremendous  achievement. 
He  writes  the  history-  of  the  German 
idea  of  the  corporation  before  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  excitedly  maintains 
that  the  Reception  was  a  blow  to  free- 
dom. He  traces  with  lo\'ing  care  the 
nature  of  pastoral  theolog\'  in  seven- 
teenth-centur\'  Massachusetts,  and  the 
cultivated  practical  man  can  hardly 
resist  an  involuntary  gesture  of  reverence 
for  Cotton  Mather's  admirable  firmness 
with  the  Bolshe\'iks  of  his  time.  Or  he 
may  be  a  physicist  who  annihilates  the 
accepted  notions  of  space  and  time, 
depicting  a  universe  so  gloriously  un- 
intelligible that  it  becomes  almost 
fashionable  to  read  some  little  manual 
on  his  theme.  He  may  be  a  chemist  who 
has  investigated  with  exquisite  exactness 
atomic  weights  to  the  eleventh  place  of 
decimals.  He  may  be — what  a  theme 
for  an  introduction  at  a  dinner-party  I — 
the  greatest  li\-ing  expert  upon  prime 
numbers.  The  biologist  whose  course 
your  son  is  attending  has  \\Titten  the 
supreme  monograph  upon  the  molluscs 
of  central  Paraguay.  These  are  the 
regions  'vs'ithin  which  the  practical  man 
expects  the  academic  mind  to  dweU. 
So  long  as  he  fulfils  tliese  functions  he 
can  be  regarded  as  an  ornament  to 
civilization. 

For  he  is  then  like  a  valuable  tapestry 
or  a  precious  fan  in  a  drawing-room. 
Interesting  anecdotes  will  accumulate 
around  him.  Like  Kant  to  the  citizens 
of  Konigsberg,  his  habits  will  become 
traditions  to  be  carefully  preserved. 
He  may  even  display  that  glorious 
forgetfulness  of  Hegel  who.  so  the  stor>- 
runs,  did  not,  in  his  zest  for  philosophic 
thought,  hear  the  guns  of  Jena  outside 
his  studv  windows.     Practical  men  who 
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know  nothing  of  James  the  psychologist 
have  infinite  tales  of  the  mediums  who 
deceived  him.  McTaggart  who  wrote 
the  most  destructive  onslaught  of  our 
time  upon  religious  dogma  survives  in 
London  clubs  as  a  man  with  superhuman 
knowledge  of  Bradshaw.  Willard  Gibbs, 
one  of  the  four  seminal  minds  in  the 
physics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sur- 
vived to  a  Yale  acquaintance  of  mine  as 
a  man  who  did  not  know  how  to  invest 
a  small  legacy.  Politicians  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  said  to  have  made  an  out- 
standing success  of  their  mStier;  but 
when  President  Wilson  failed  at  Ver- 
sailles it  was  because  he  "approached 
the  subject  with  an  academic  mind." 
The  professor,  in  short,  is  a  museum- 
piece  to  the  practical  man.  He  col- 
lects him  as  he  collects  incunabula,  or 
Rembrandts,  or  Ming  vases.  And  no 
amount  of  collector's  points  in  the  spec- 
imen will  ever  compensate  for  the 
presence  of  normality.  For  this  is  the 
quality  of  the  practical  man,  and 
the  thesis  demands  its  opposite  in  the 
academic  mind. 

Ill 

The  thesis,  said  Hegel,  begets  its 
antithesis.  The  world  is  run  by  prac- 
tical men;  theirs  is  the  power  and  the 
glory.  What  they  do  is  news.  What 
they  acquire  makes  for  a  life  in  which 
ease  and  beauty  are  at  least  within 
reach.  They  fashion  the  ambitions  of 
their  subordinates.  They  model  the 
universe  to  their  pattern.  It  is  a  theme 
of  the  economic  historians  that  the 
civilization  of  a  given  time  is  begotten 
by  its  system  of  production.  The  way 
in  which  men  earn  their  living  is  the  way 
in  which  their  philosophy,  their  religion, 
their  ideals  will  be  shaped.  The  practi- 
cal man  was  compelled  during  the 
nineteenth  century  not  only  to  build 
universities,  but  to  control  them.  He 
intended,  doubtless,  as  in  the  past,  that 
professors  in  them  should  spin  exquisite 
theories  and  think  beautiful  thoughts. 
But  the  professors  saw  the  great  world 
at  their  doors.     They  heard  the  practical 


men  extolled  as  the  directors  of  the 
universe.  They  saw  that  they  were 
poor;  they  felt  that  they  had  no  part 
in  the  making  of  supreme  decisions. 
Though  they  were  professors,  they  were 
human,  and  they  determined  to  be 
practical  men. 

The  passionate  intensity  of  their 
determination  has  exhibited  itself  in 
innumerable  ways.  In  part,  of  course, 
it  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
marriage  of  science  to  industry,  of  the 
need  for  better  hygiene  and  a  more 
rational  medicine.  The  business  man 
found  himself  compelled  to  come  to  the 
university  for  his  experts.  He  learned 
that  in  a  law  case  two  or  three  academic 
minds  are  valuable  as  witnesses.  He 
was  taught  that  where  political  corrup- 
tion is  too  outrageous,  a  professorial 
report,  or  a  professor's  name  as  signatory 
to  a  report,  carries  with  it  a  sense  of 
possible  impartiality  to  an  angry  public. 
He  did  not  dare  to  neglect  physics  or 
chemistry,  engineering  or  medicine.  As 
the  problems  accumulated  with  the 
evolution  of  an  electorate  which  passed 
from  doubt  of  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings  to  doubt  of  the  Divine  Right  of 
business  men,  he  found  that  he  needed 
the  academic  mind  in  problems  of 
national  frontiers,  in  questions  of  bank- 
ing and  currency,  in  difficulties  that 
arose  in  connection  with  native  races. 
Sometimes  he  took  academic  advice  and 
paid  heavily  for  it;  sometimes,  again,  he 
trusted  his  intuitive  judgment  in  its 
face  and  paid  still  more  heavily.  Oc- 
casionally he  even  bought  out  an  aca- 
demic mind  for  his  bank  or  factory,  or 
took  over  a  chemist  to  his  experimental 
laboratory.  He  met  professors  increas- 
ingly often  and  found  them  convinced 
that  they  had  a  part  to  play  in  shaping 
the  policy  of  the  state.  They  pro- 
nounced on  labor  questions;  they  had 
political  views;  they  even  ventured 
dogmas  of  their  own  in  the  religious 
sphere.  When,  as  the  apotheosis  of  the 
academic  mind,  he  met  the  professor  at 
his  Rotary  Club,  the  practical  man  must 
have  felt  that  his  monopoly  of  common 
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sense  was  threatened  at  its  strategic 
center. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  out  of  date  as 
the  picture  of  the  average  professor  as 
an  unworldly  and  abstract  philosopher 
devoted  to  the  analysis  of  first  principles. 
Such  professors  exist,  and  they  are 
doubtless  the  glory  of  the  academic 
world.  Alexander  and  Whitehead  and 
Morris  Cohen  in  philosophy,  Eddington 
and  Michelson  in  physics.  Turner  and 
Tout  in  history — men  like  these  continue 
to  settle  hotrs  business  in  the  approved 
manner  of  BrowTiing's  grammarian. 
The  young  candidate  for  the  graduate 
degree  continues  damnably  to  reiterate 
his  minutiae  and  to  publish  his  intolerable 
inedits.  I  open  the  last  number  of  a 
famous  literary  journal  and  find  upon 
its  correspondence  page  that  a  man  still 
yearns  to  vrriie  a  book  upon  John  Thel- 
wall,  who  is  worth,  perhaps,  a  half- 
column  obituary  notice  in  a  biographical 
dictionar^^;  and  a  new  life  of  Francis 
Jeffrey  who,  after  a  century,  is  perhaps 
worth  a  longish  essay  in  the  Macaulay 
manner.  The  young  academic  aspirant 
will  still  show  for  years  to  come  that, 
were  it  necessary,  he  could  display  the 
academic  mind  by  a  learned  tome  upon 
the  possessive  genitive  in  Tacitus  or 
adjectives  in  middle-English  signifying 
heat  and  light,  both,  of  course,  replete 
with  bibliography  and  apparatus  criticus. 
But,  to-day,  these  are  exercises  in 
method,  a  milestone  on  the  road,  not  a 
lifelong  habit  to  be  cherished  as  precious. 
The  doctorate  to-day  is  rather  proof  that 
its  recipient  is  ready  to  be  a  practical  man. 

This  means,  in  general,  one  of  two 
things.  The  modern  professor  will  be 
either  a  writer  of  text-books,  or,  in  his 
supreme  exj)ression,  an  ex])ert  in  his 
subject.  He  will  compile  his  annual 
volume  upon  some  selected  theme  within 
his  province,  a  history  of  England,  a 
history-  of  .America,  a  history  of  France. 
If  he  is  a  la^^'^'er  he  will  do  his  ciise-book. 
If  he  is  a  professor  of  literature  he  will 
edit  some  classic  text.  There  are  endless 
students  to-day  (since  we  have  realized 
the  civic  import  of  the  higher  education) 


waiting  for  the  pemmicanized  manual 
whereby  the  right  facts  can  be  memorized 
without  the  grim  need  to  omit  the  ir- 
relevant and  the  inessential  which  caught 
the  great  man's  fancy  when  he  wrote. 
The  elementary  classes  in  the  great 
universities  in  major  themes  like  eco- 
nomics, or  history,  or  politics  number 
hundreds;  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
colleges  as  multiplier.  Let  the  pro- 
fessor wTite  but  two  or  three  successful 
books,  and  he  will  rank  in  the  income- 
tax  returns  as  an  almost  successful 
business  man.  He  will  drop  over  to 
Europe  in  the  summer  or  even  join 
a  neighboring  golf  club.  Prosperity 
will  bring  him  to  orthodox  opinion, 
and  he  will  find  that  mystic  connec- 
tion which  so  impresses  Main  Street 
between  President  Coolidge  and  Pros- 
perity. At  college  he  will  have  oflSce 
hoiu-s  and  a  stenographer.  His  lectiu*es 
will  become  well-organized  formulae  that 
he  repeats  from  year  to  year,  a  stand- 
ardized product  as  much  the  outcome  of 
mass-methods  of  output  as  the  cars  of 
Detroit  or  the  furniture  of  Grand  Rapids. 
He  will  buy  a  little  on  margins,  and  his 
stockbroker  will  whisper  faintly  that 
he  can  meet  his  differences.  Beati 
possidciites  is  his  motto,  and  the  accusa- 
tion can  never  be  made  against  him 
that  he  toys  with  the  infinite  or  the 
heterodox. 

Alternatively,  he  is  an  expert,  and, 
at  this  height,  he  commands  an  ever 
higher  esteem.  For  if  it  be  war-time 
he  can  prove  that  Kant  or  Hegel  or 
Nietzsche  begat  the  great  War;  that 
Danzig  is  obviously  Polish;  that  Austro- 
Hungary  is  an  historic  outrage.  He  can 
prove  that  Prussian  militarism  would 
be  the  death-blow  to  freedom,  or  that 
Germany's  capacity  to  pay  is  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  infinite.  Since  the 
general  public  insists  on  a  decent  volume 
of  facts  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  its 
biu-dens,  since,  too,  the  practical  man 
is  helpless  before  the  printed  page,  the 
academic  expert  is  here  invaluable. 
He  produces  unanswerable  memoranda 
with  the  same  bewildering  profusion  as 
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The  old  notions  will  not  do  for  them; 
and  in  that  p>rivate  world  where  the  most 
intimate  part  of  them  dwells,  real  revolu- 
tions occur.  They  probably  lack  al- 
together the  genius  for  ordering  men. 
They  cannot  perceive  the  importance  of 
authority.  They  are  queer,  a  little 
unbalanced,  unmoved  by  the  normal 
standards  deemed  adequate  by  the  world. 
They  will  not,  above  all,  serve  practical 
men.  They  cannot  be  regimented  and 
controlled.  They  cannot  be  persuaded 
that,  in  particular  realms,  ideas  are 
dangerous,  and  not  to  be  tossed  lightly 
to  the  multitude.  They  have  to  com- 
municate the  truths  they  have  found 
because,  like  all  great  artists,  they  are 
born  teachers;  and  silence  for  them  in 
the  realm  they  deem  supremely  im- 
portant is  worse  than  death. 

When  the  academic  mind  is  this,  no 
practical  man  can  ever  hope  that  its 
governance  will  pass  into  his  hands. 
He  will  always  find  it  restless  and  un- 
comfortable. He  will  never  quite  know 
what  it  is  going  to  say  next.  He  will 
always  be  disturbed  by  its  habit  of 
questioning  accepted  values,  disturbing 
equilibria  that  he  had  thought  fixed 
and  final.  What  is  a  French  Minister 
of  Education  to  do  with  Alain,  who  does 
not  desire  promotion,  and  announces, 
with  calm  seriousness,  that  Jules  Lag- 
neau,  of  whom  the  Minister  has  never 
heard,  is  the  only  great  man  he  has  ever 
met?  What  is  a  millionaire  to  make  of  a 
mind  like  Morris  Cohen's,  which  holds 
esteem  for  Duns  Scotus,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  Spinoza,  and  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, but  certainly  for  no  figure  of 
eminence  in  the  world  of  industrial 
enterprise?  What  is  an  English  politi- 
cian to  make  of  Professor  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray who  draws  from  the  study  of  Cleon 
and  political  parties  in  Athens  the 
lesson  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Coalition 
government  corrupted  the  political  life 
of  his  country?  What  can  the  practical 
man  grasp  in  that  eternal  challenge  to 
English  complacency  which  Matthew 
Arnold — a  typical  academic  mind — 
flung  at  it  in  his  famous  "choose  equality 


and  flee  greed"?  He  cannot  tell  to 
what  academic  theorizing  may  lead. 
Clerk-Maxwell's  speculations  on  the 
ether  may  lead  to  Hertzian  waves, 
which,  in  turn,  lead  to  the  wireless  in- 
dustry. Nettleship's  lectures  on  Plato's 
Republic  may  help  to  form  a  new  outlook 
for  English  Liberalism.  Turner  and 
Beard  may  so  rewrite  the  history  of 
American  politics  that  the  old  satisfac- 
tion with  a  constitution  intended  as  a 
safeguard  against  social  democracy  may 
never  again  be  possible  to  their  stu- 
dents. A  pupil  of  Haskins  or  Mcllwain 
will  learn  an  intellectual  integrity  from 
their  methods  of  handling  evidence  fatal 
to  the  ordinary  conventions  of  adequacy. 
Those  who  have  listened  to  Allyn  Young 
are  never  again  persuaded  to  easy  con- 
fidence in  *' economic  laws." 

There  is,  in  short,  a  certainty  that  the 
academic  mind  of  this  sort  will  produce 
at  the  least  something  cleansing  and 
unexpected.  It  will  challenge  the  con- 
ventions it  encounters  simply  because 
those  conventions  are,  almost  invariably, 
convenient  hypotheses  imposed  upon  a 
generation  by  those  who  hold  the  keys 
of  powder.  And  the  challenge  will  per- 
meate the  minds  of  those  who  encounter 
it.  Let  the  university  do  what  it  can 
to  enforce  orthodoxy  and  a  normal  out- 
look, one  great  academic  mind  will  by 
its  teaching  destroy  the  utmost  its 
effort  can  make.  And  that  mind  will 
be  the  more  disturbing  because  the  drive 
within  it  produces  conviction  without. 
Its  own  sense  of  the  urgency  of  new 
truth  is  compelling.  At  the  best,  it 
will  leave  a  skepticism  of  the  established; 
at  the  worst,  it  will  overthrow  it.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  main  im- 
portance of  its  operations  lies  not  in  the 
results  themselves  but  in  the  habits  of 
mind,  candor,  doubt,  integrity  which 
the  method  of  attaining  them  uncon- 
sciously imposes.  Here  is  a  realm 
utterly  unsusceptible  to  organization 
and  control.  Not  the  most  grim  and 
determined  body  of  trustees,  not  the 
most  servile  of  university  presidents, 
possesses    here    sanctions    of    conduct 
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which  can  even  hope  for  eflPectiveness. 
The  great  teacher  will  teach  greatly; 
and,  do  what  we  will,  the  consequence 
of  great  teaching  is  the  sense  in  those 
taught  that  actual  social  institutions 
are  not  coincident  with  the  inevitable 
foundations  of  society. 


Let  it  be  freely  admitted  that  the  great 
academic  mind  is  rare;  there  are  thou- 
sands of  bad  violinists  for  one  Paganini. 
Let  it  be  admitted,  too,  that  there  is 
nothing  duller  than  the  dull  academic 
mind  except  the  dull  practical  man. 
We  meet  mediocrity  everywhere;  and 
perhaps  because  the  average  university 
offers  special  prospects  of  security,  in 
the  university  it  is  too  often  enthroned. 
As  a  rule,  he  is  an  expert  in  some  tiny 
field  and  equates  his  specialty  with  the 
universe.  Outside  its  confines  he  stead- 
fastly refuses  to  wander.  His  subject 
is  the  youth  of  Lincoln,  and  he  would 
not  be  a  scholar  if  he  dared  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  the  problems  of  Lincoln's 
maturity.  He  has  found  a  letter  from 
the  great  man,  written  in  1834,  but  he 
is  not  going  to  publish  it  just  yet  for  fear 
that  Professor  Jones  may  anticipate  the 
inferences  he  will  found  upon  it.  Or 
he  may  lack  the  constructive  mind,  and 
live  his  life  as  the  collector  of  learned 
minutiir  which  he  does  not  publish  but 
stores  up  as  weapons  for  a  destructive 
review  of  a  colleague's  book.  There  are 
incredibly  learned  dons  at  Oxford, 
terrified  themselves  to  write,  but  waiting 
with  calm  joy  to  demolish  the  rash 
scholar  who  ventures  upon  a  volume  in 
their  field.  Lord  Morley,  indeed,  with 
certain  grim  memories  in  his  mind  of  the 
reviewers'  habits  in  the  'eighties  once 
defined  an  Oxford  don  as  a  man  who 
plans  a  work  in  seven  volumes  and  dies 
in  the  middle  of  the  first.  The  type  is 
not  confined  to  Oxford,  and  it  is  not  rare. 
It  cannot  build;  it  can  sometimes  ac- 
cumulate and  almost  always  criticize. 
It  has  too  seldom  the  generosity  of  men 
like  Ingram  Bywater  or  Henry  Jackson 


from  whose  immense  stores  of  unpub- 
lished learning  other  men  have  been 
able  to  write  their  books. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  academic  mind 
reveals  itself  not  as  scholar  but  pontiff. 
It  finds  itself  in  a  professorial  chair  and, 
instead  of  playing  devil's  advocate  to 
its  students,  it  produces  its  pretty  little 
set  of  orthodoxies  which  the  under- 
graduate rejects  at  his  peril.  It  never 
revises  its  principles;  it  never  finds  it 
necessary  to  be  skeptical  of  itself.  It 
finds  early  in  life  a  convenient  system  of 
categories,  and  these  remain  its  tyrants 
to  the  end.  Year  in  and  year  out  it 
proclaims  its  nostrums;  and  they  have 
the  same  unvarying  monotony  as  the 
insurance  company's  demand  for  an 
annual  premium.  It  may  be  laid  down 
with  some  conviction  that  the  pontifical 
professor  is  mentally  dead.  Some  ac- 
cident or  other,  a  trick  of  eloquence,  a 
power  of  dubious  simplification,  a  youth- 
ful promise  which  colleagues  still  pray 
may  be  fulfilled,  has  prevented  his 
burial.  His  mind  has  intellectual  sclero- 
sis, and  the  harder  its  outer  shell,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  his  pontificality. 

Sometimes,  the  professor  is  obsessed 
by  the  politics  of  his  profession.  He  is 
immersed  in  the  paperasserie  of  the 
university,  loves  its  card-indexes,  its 
soul-destroying  committees,  its  com- 
plicated intrigues  for  promotion  or  an 
increase  in  the  departmental  budget. 
Your  academic  statesman  rarely  devotes 
himself  to  scholarship,  though  there  may 
have  been  a  time  when  he  gave  prospect 
of  achievement ;  usually  he  confines  him- 
self to  a  commencement  address  on  the 
vocation  of  the  scholar  or  the  place  of  the 
university  in  the  modern  state.  His 
object  is  power,  and  direct  is  the  road 
upon  which  he  marches  to  it.  He  can 
estimate  the  intellectual  standing  of  all 
his  colleagues,  however  diflcrent  their 
subjects  from  his  own.  He  stands  well 
with  the  trustees.  He  is  an  easy  con- 
versationalist, and  a  melUfluous  speaker. 
He  is  careful,  as  a  rule,  to  explain  that 
he  stands  apart  from  the  public  con- 
troversies  of   the   time;    "he  does   not 
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believe  that  a  university  should  meddle 
with  politics,"  or,  alternatively,  "schol- 
arship and  teaching  are  a  full-time  job." 
He  has  real  genius  in  appointing  his 
students  to  suitable  posts,  and  his 
colleagues  must  take  care  not  to  offend 
him.  He  is  methodical,  quick  to  take 
points,  full  of  zeal  for  organization. 
He  is  comforted  by  increased  endow- 
ments and  bigger  buildings.  He  does 
not  like  dangerous  academic  minds, 
since  these  prevent  the  flow  of  manna 
from  the  heaven  of  the  practical  man. 
He  is  quite  often  selfless,  and,  as  a  rule, 
he  genuinely  loves  the  university  he 
adorns.  Corruptio  optimi  pessima;  and 
he  has  no  notion  how  power  corrodes 
the  heart  and  dulls  imaginative  insight. 
For  power  searches  always  for  routine, 
and  when  the  academic  politician  be- 
comes a  university  president  there  is 
nothing  he  so  subconsciously  fears  as 
the  genuinely  inventive  mind. 

VI 

If  an  industrial  civilization  can  leave 
the  universities  genuinely  unfettered, 
the  academic  mind  has,  at  its  best,  a 
great  part  to  play  in  the  future  of  civili- 
zation. Its  business  is  to  do  what 
practical  men  have  never  the  time  nor 
the  knowledge  to  attempt — the  cutting 
of  fundamental  principle  from  the  raw 
material.  No  task  could  well  be  more 
difficult.  It  means  searching  for  un- 
predictable results  which  may  have  con- 
sequences which  frustrate  your  desires. 
It  means  a  continuous  suspension  of 
judgment  before  the  facts,  the  recog- 
nition that  the  inconvenient  and  the 
unexpected  may  turn  out  in  the  end  to 
be  truth.  "To  think  great  thoughts," 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  has  written,  "you 
must  be  heroes  as  well  as  idealists." 
The  academic  mind  that  is  to  perform 
its  function  must  never  falter  before  the 
duty  to  announce  its  insight.  The  more 
inconvenient,  the  more  unexpected,  the 
less  welcome  it  will  be;  there  is  nothing 
that  those   in   power  dislike   so  much 


as  criticism  of  the  assumptions  upon 
which  they  rest.  Yet  the  academic 
mind  is  untrue  to  itself  unless  it  is  willing 
to  go  into  the  wilderness  for  its  convic- 
tions. It  is,  iodeed,  in  the  very  diffi- 
culty of  persuading  men  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  new  truth  that  the  supreme 
worth  of  the  effort  should  be  found. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  relation 
of  the  practical  man  to  the  academic 
mind?  The  answer  is  that  the  relation 
should  be  as  distant  as  is  compatible 
with  academic  efficiency.  It  cannot  be 
complete  separation,  if  only  because 
that  makes  of  universities  closed  cor- 
porations inaccessible  to  new  ideas;  the 
syndicalist  government  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  has  involved  a  reforming 
commission  in  each  generation  of  the 
modern  time.  But,  short  of  complete 
separation,  the  greater  the  distance  the 
better  the  result.  Once  practical  men 
begin  to  meddle  with  universities  medi- 
ocrity within  is  given  its  opportunity. 
Orthodoxy  becomes  the  ideal  in  any 
subject  of  social  import.  Volume  of 
publication  becomes  the  measure  of 
academic  quality.  The  skilful  popu- 
larizer,  whom  the  practical  man  can 
read  with  pleasure,  is  almost  inevitably 
mistaken  for  the  scholar.  What  is  the 
intellectual  fashion  of  the  moment  is 
developed  and  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  basic.  The  administrator 
becomes  more  important  than  the 
teacher,  and  the  glib  professor  whose 
results  are  immediate  and  obviously 
useful,  is  invariably  preferred  to  the 
lonely  scholar  who  moves  hesitatingly 
to  a  goal  he  hardly  knows  how  to  define. 
The  university,  at  the  best,  becomes  a 
semi-technical  school;  and,  at  the  worst, 
a  graceful  academy  where  the  sons  of 
practical  men  learn  that  modicum  of 
cultivation  which  social  success  demands. 
But  the  university  that  is  free  builds 
an  atmosphere  of  creativeness  for  the 
great  thinker  who  finds  place  there, 
and  the  generations  that  are  to  come 
move  in  response  to  the  measure  of 
his  thought. 


^^BLACK  MAN  TROUBLE" 


BY  JOHN  W.  VANDERCOOK 


FOR  a  week  the  freighter  Penstroom 
had  cruised  among  the  marshes  of 
the  Niger  Delta.  We  had  waited 
for  cargo,  waited  for  tides,  for  pilots — 
had  waited  until  every  temper  aboard 
ship  was  frayed.  All  day  long,  in  the 
terrific  heat  of  the  African  summer, 
there  had  been  spurts  and  gusts  of  fury. 
The  officers  had  quarrelled  with  one  an- 
other, with  the  sailors,  most  frequently 
of  all,  with  the  negro  w^orkmen  who 
handled  our  cargo.  WTien  we  gathered 
at  mealtimes  in  the  saloon — the  close,  ill- 
ventilated  saloon  with  its  stained  table- 
cloth and  the  enforced  proximity  of  its 
five  uncomfortable  chairs — we  ate  in  al- 
most unbroken  silence. 

The  Captain  spat  cherry  seeds  into  his 
cupped  hand .  First  Officer  Van  Schmoeler 
picked  his  teeth.  The  rest  of  us  stared 
at  the  empty  plates. 

"WTien  do  we  get  away?"  the  Chief 
Engineer  asked.  He  addressed  no  one 
in  particular.     No  one  looked  at  him. 

"Ten  more  tons.  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Of  what.?" 

"Palm  oil.     Ask  the  mate." 

Van  Schmoeler  screwed  around  and 
jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
stern.  "All  depends  on  them  dam'  nig- 
gers. They  get  finished  and  we  go  at 
daybreak  to-morrow.  Maybe  we  wait 
one  day  then  at  Forcados  for  the  tide. 
We  got  now  one  foot  too  much  draught 
for  that  bar,  yes,  ^lynhecr?" 

Captain  Doon  leaned  back  and  flipped 
his  wrist  magisterially.  The  wet  clicrry 
stones  clung  to  his  palm. 

"No.  This  is  the  rainy  season,  and 
there  is  more  water  at  the  river  mouth. 


Maybe  you  had  not  noticed  it  is  the 
rainy  season?"     He  chuckled. 

No  one  else  smiled.  Van  Schmoeler 
cursed  softly.  The  Chief  spread  his 
napkin  over  both  hands  and  proceeded 
to  rub  the  beading  sweat  from  his  throat, 
his  face,  his  bald  head,  his  neck.  Then 
he  thrust  one  hand  down  the  open  collar 
of  his  shirt  and  wiped  dry  the  rivulets 
that  ran  down  his  chest.  He  grinned 
sheepishly  at  the  Lady  Passenger.  She 
smiled  and  nodded. 

"These  African  rivers  are  no  place  for 
a  fat  man,"  said  the  Chief.  "  In  my  last 
letter  from  my  wife,  which  I  got  at  Lagos, 
she  said  she  had  a  bad  time  keeping  the 
house  warm  this  spring.  We  live  near 
Amsterdam,  and  there  is  always  a  cold 
wind  across  the  Zuider  Zee.  It  is  so 
hard  to  remember." 

"Those  dam'  niggers,"  murmered  Van 
Schmoeler. 

Again  we  were  silent. 

Vague  sounds  came  through  the  open 
ports.  The  saloon  faced  forward,  and 
the  decks  in  front  of  us  were  deserted. 
But  from  N.  4  hold,  where  the  native 
stevedores  were  working,  we  could  hear 
the  wrench  and  snort  of  the  steam 
winches,  the  squeaking  of  the  pulleys, 
an  occasional  boom  when  heavy  cargo 
swT^mg  in  against  the  side. 

The  smoke  of  our  cigarettes  hung 
above  the  littered  table.  There  was  not 
breeze  enough  to  stir  it.  The  negro 
workmen  aft  began  to  sing,  a  queer,  lilt- 
ing melody  so  curiously  timed  that  all  the 
sounds  became  perfect  accompaniment. 

"Those  black  men,"  said  the  Chief 
Engineer,  "will  sing  any  time.  They 
would  sing,  I  think,  if  we  went  down." 
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"I  heard,"  interrupted  the  Captain, 
"of  an  American  fellow  who  was  coming 
up  from  the  Congo.  He  put  his  ship 
aground  off  Corisco  Island.  There  was  a 
heavy  sea  running,  and  she  was  breaking 
up  fast.  He  had  sixty -five  Kruboys 
aboard  that  he  had  taken  on  at  Free- 
town for  the  round  trip.  The  white 
sailors  got  off  in  the  first  lifeboats  all 
right.  They  could  launch  them  on  the 
lee  side.  But  when  the  Captain  and 
officers  tried  to  get  away  in  the  last  boat 
those  niggers  rushed  him.  There  was  no 
room  for  them,  of  course.  .  ,  .  Bloody 
niggers!  The  Cap'n  got  away  all  right 
too,  but  he  had  a  bad  few  minutes."  He 
laughed  unpleasantly.  "I  guess  maybe 
they  didn't  sing  that  time." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  the  Lady  Pas- 
senger, "they  sang  after  the  boats  were 
gone.  .  .  .  What  happened .f^" 

"Total  loss,"  replied  Captain  Doon  la- 
conically. "There  was  good  cargo, 
too." 

"And  the  blacks?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "They 
drowned,  I  guess." 

The  Lady  Passenger  and  I  excused 
ourselves  and  climbed  to  the  empty 
bridge. 

We  looked  out  into  the  faintly  lu- 
minous dark.  Around  us,  illimitable, 
stretched  the  swamp  and  the  jungle. 
The  town  which  supplied  us  with  the 
casks  of  oil — except  for  a  few  vague  fig- 
ures in  the  glow  of  the  lamps  at  the  end 
of  the  tiny  wharf — was  asleep. 

"All  this,"  said  the  Lady  Passenger, 
"must  have  been  so  beautiful  long  ago." 

"There  were  hatreds  and  slavery  from 
the  beginning." 

"Cruelty  without  contempt  is  bear- 
able." 

"They  bear  that,  too." 

"Why.?" 

"Because  they  are  a  gentle  people. 
Because  there  are  so  many  tribes,  so 
many  languages." 

She  turned  and  leaned  against  the  for- 
ward rail.  Beyond  the  main  house  there 
was  a  glow  against  the  sky.  Two  wire- 
cased  cargo  lights  hung  from  the  mast. 


and  the  swinging  booms  crossed  left  and 
right  before  them. 

"They  have  worked  since  six  this 
morning,  haven't  they.?  That's — let's 
see — sixteen  hours." 

"A  day  saved  here  means  the  ship 
gets  home  a  day  sooner  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage." 

"Four  months  away!" 

Van  Schmoeler  emerged  below  us  from 
the  lighted  door  of  the  saloon  and  walked 
swiftly  across  the  deck.  His  slippers 
clattered  on  the  iron  flooring,  his  hands 
hung  loose,  his  sharp  face  was  thrust  for- 
ward. He  disappeared  into  the  passage- 
way that  ran  past  the  engine  housing. 

We  followed  him.  Night  cargo 
loading,  the  grotesque,  furious  mobility 
of  the  shadowy  figures  around  the  open 
hatch,  is  a  spectacle  one  cannot  resist. 
Van  Schmoeler  arrived  aft  while  w^e  were 
still  groping  down  the  steep  companion- 
way.     The  singing  stopped. 

The  Chief  Engineer,  his  always  scanty 
costume  now  reduced  to  a  pair  of  once 
white  trousers  and  a  damp  net  singlet, 
stood  in  the  dark  on  the  narrow  footway 
behind  the  engine  room,  gazing  at  the 
lighted  scene  below.  We  joined  him. 
He  pointed  his  pipe-stem. 

A  great  cask  of  palm  oil  was  being 
lifted  over  the  side.  It  was  ^ve  feet 
high,  four  feet  through,  and  weighed 
just  under  seven  hundred  pounds.  Sus- 
pended by  a  slender  cable,  it  swung  high 
above  the  deck.  For  an  instant  the 
winches  were  still,  and  the  signalman 
watched,  arms  held  up  arrestingly.  He 
shouted,  there  was  a  roar  of  released 
cogs,  and  the  huge  hogshead  hurtled 
down  into  the  hatch  opening.  The 
exact  instant  of  its  swing  had  been  es- 
timated. A  yard  either  way  and  it 
would  have  missed  the  hole  and  burst. 
1  wenty  men  stood  far  below  to  receive 
it,  trusting  its  fall  would  be  arrested  just 
before  it  reached  them.  Calls  of  direc- 
tion came  faintly  up.  The  winchman 
let  the  drum  spin  once  around  and  the 
cable  relaxed.  The  steel  hooks  that 
held  the  barrel,  relieved  of  its  weight, 
came  instantly  free,  were  lifted  up,  and 
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lashed  back  across  the  deck  for  the  next 
load.  Those  m  its  wake  ducked  ex- 
pertly. An  unwary  skull  would  have 
been  smashed  like  a  china  cup. 

The  Chief  lowered  his  voice.  "Be- 
tween you  and  I,  that  fellow  Van  Schmoe- 
ler  is  a  fool.  You  know  what  he's  doing? 
To-night  he's  loading  two  places  down 
the  same  hatch.  On  the  bottom  and  on 
half  of  the  first  flooring.  He  thinks 
maybe  it  goes  faster  that  way.  That 
means  after  the  barrels  get  fifteen  feet 
do^Ti  they  only  got  half  the  opening  to 
go  through.  Half  of  the  lower  hatch 
boards  are  on  and  some  men  are  working 
there.     The  rest  are  right  underneath." 

Another  hogshead  rose  up  and  swung 
against  the  night  sky.  Twenty  sweat- 
ing, upturned  black  faces  watched  it. 

Van  Schmoeler  stood  outside  the  area 
of  light,  looking  on.  Suddenly  his  shrill 
voice  screamed  out. 

''Bloody  niggers!  Dam'  niggers!  You 
think  we  stay  here  one  month,  hey.^" 
He  clapped  his  hands  furiously  together 
and  strode  forward.  The  Httle  signal- 
man, his  eyes  still  on  the  suspended  keg, 
retreated.  "Get  a  move  on!  Hurry  up! 
Hurry  up!     Bloody,  dam'  niggers  .  .  ." 

He  trailed  off  into  a  yelping  tirade  of 
abuse. 

The  barrel  swung.  It  had  lost  mo- 
mentum and  hung  wide  of  the  opening. 
For  several  moments  the  signalman,  a 
wir\%  beady-eyed  little  black,  maneuvred 
to  get  it  once  more  into  position.  The 
inertia  of  so  great  a  weight  was  hard  to 
overcome.  At  last  with  a  terrific  roar 
it  shot  down. 

Van  Schmoeler  had  stood  watching  in 
tense,  sardonic  silence.  TiU  the  winch 
drums  spun  there  was  only  the  faint 
croaking  of  the  frogs  in  the  nearby 
swamp.  The  instant  the  cable  relaxed 
he  leaped  forward  like  a  madman.  The 
signalman  was  quick,  but  not  quick 
enough.  The  ^Lite's  bony  fists  smashed 
against  the  negro's  face,  his  mouth,  his 
skull  till  he  stumbled  back  and  fell 
sprawling  on  the  deck.  Van  Schmoeler 
stood  over  him.  "Get  up.  Now  maybe 
I  learn  you  to  go  quick,  hey?" 


His  arm  lifted.  It  was  the  signal  for 
the  winchman  to  heave  up.  Van  Schmoe- 
ler was  not  looking  into  the  hold.  From 
where  the  winchman  sat,  he,  of  course, 
could  see  nothing.  The  steel  hooks 
jerked  up. 

There  was  a  booming,  rending,  roar- 
ing crash,  a  crash  so  terrific  the  iron  ship 
trembled  like  a  hull  upon  a  reef. 

With  an  agility  incredible  in  so  big  a 
man  the  Chief  Engineer  was  over  the 
rail  and  running  to  the  open  hatch,  we 
after  him.  One  glance  down  into  that 
shattered  hell  of  wreckage  and  we  knew 
what  had  happened.  The  Mate  had 
worked  with  haK  the  lower  hatch  flooring 
in  place.  The  flooring  was  supported  on 
a  single  steel  beam  set  loosely  into  two 
sockets  at  the  sides.  The  whirling, 
lifting  hooks,  undirected,  had  caught  the 
beam,  lifted  it,  and  let  go.  The  steel 
support,  the  heavy  flooring,  three  tons  of 
oil,  and  four  native  men  had  been  flung 
far  down  upon  the  laborers  on  the 
bottom. 

The  kegs  had  burst  and  in  the  faint 
light  of  the  electric  lamps  below  we 
could  see  a  chaos  of  splintered  barrels 
and  writhing,  screaming  men  in  a  sea  of 
flame-red  oil.  Everyone  was  shouting, 
straining  forward  to  peer  down. 

Some  negroes  were  already  streaming 
down  the  ladders. 

I  found  Van  Schmoeler  near  me. 

"That  nigger,"  he  whined,  "didn't 
watch  his  signals." 

"You're  a  filthy,  lying  swine,"  I  said. 

He  started  back,  glared  at  me  and 
moved  away. 

Captain  Doon  in  pajamas,  his  blond 
hair  tousled,  appeared  at  a  run  and  be- 
gan to  bellow  orders.  They  were  un- 
necessary. The  Kruboys  had  taken 
charge.  A  big  wooden  case  was  found, 
affixed  to  the  cable,  and  carefully  low- 
ered. Blue  Joe,  a  gigantic,  apelike  man, 
foreman  of  the  gang,  climbed  up  from 
below,  told  us  swiftly  that  those  on  the 
lx)ttom  were  uninjured — they  had  jumped 
in  time — but  that  the  four  men  who  had 
fallen  were  badly  hurt.  He  climbed  to  a 
place  from  which  he  could  see  ever}'- 
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thing,  shoved  the  Captain — Captain 
Doon,  the  Master — violently  aside. 

The  muscular,  naked  blacks  with  un- 
believable tenderness  disentangled  the 
injured  men  and  sent  them  up  one  by 
one  in  the  box.  Others  took  them  and 
gently  laid  them  on  the  nearby  hatch 
cover.  A  dozen  men  stripped  off  their 
loin  cloths — their  whole  poor  property — 
and  wiped  the  prostrate  bodies  clean  of 
blood  and  the  thick  oil  that  smeared 
them. 

The  Chief,  the  Lady  Passenger,  and  I 
leaned  over  them.  Incredibly,  it  seemed 
at  first  that  none  was  fatally  injured. 
Three  were  badly  cut  and  bruised,  but 
conscious.  The  fourth — we  turned  him 
over — ^had  not  a  mark  upon  him.  But, 
unlike  the  others,  he  was  moaning 
painfully.  Away  from  the  immediate 
area  of  the  cargo  lights  it  was  dark, 
difficult  to  see  plainly. 

Li  a  moment  Van  Schmoeler  appeared 
with  bandages  and  began  roughly  to 
bind  up  the  more  conspicuous  hurts.  The 
stevedores  had  come  up  from  below  and 
formed  a  silent,  anxious  ring  around  us. 

The  Mate  finished  the  third  man  and 
examined  the  fourth.  He  stood  up. 
"That  fellow's  only  fooling.  The  dirty 
loafer!  He  can  get  back  to  work."  He 
kicked  him  violently  in  the  stomach. 

Blue  Joe  brushed  past  Van  Schmoeler 
and  dropped  to  his  knees  beside  the 
moaning  man.  The  little  signalman 
joined  him.  The  man  Van  Schmoeler 
had  kicked,  it  appeared,  was  the  signal- 
man's brother.  Tears — a  rare  spectacle 
— ^were  coursing  down  his  ugly  face. 

The  foreman  stood  erect  and  gave  an 
order.  The  group  broke  and  hurried  to- 
ward the  lighted  hatch. 

Captain  Doon  seized  him  by  the  arm 
and  spun  him  round.  "What  you  say, 
eh?"  he  shouted. 

Joe  looked  at  him.  "I  tell  them  to 
put  the  hatch  covers  on.  For  now  work 
be  finish."  He  towered  hugely  above 
Doon,  his  mouth  set  in  a  line  of  savage 
obstinacy. 

Doon  was  cold  with  fury.  "I  say 
no,  savvy  .^     We  finish  to-night  so  we 


can  catch  the  tide.     We  save  one  day." 

The  foreman  shook  his  head.  "For 
now,  work  done  finish."  He  turned  his 
back,  bent  down  and  picked  the  uncon- 
scious man  up  in  his  arms.  The  others, 
assisted,  staggered  to  their  feet. 

Doon  was  stammering.  He  hesitated 
an  instant,  then  rushed  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  bridge. 

"I  guess,"  whispered  the  Chief,  "he's 
gone  to  get  a  gun.     We  better  go  too." 

The  men  covering  the  hatch  saw  and 
stopped  work.  There  was  dead,  preg- 
nant silence.  Joe,  the  little  signalman 
helping,  started  with  his  burden  toward 
the  forward  deck.  The  others,  a  shad- 
owy, savage  army,  moved  uneasily, 
then  filed  slowly  after.  The  hot  night 
became  vibrant  with  foreboding.  The 
dark  now  held  a  new  quality.  To  dis- 
obey aboard  a  ship  is  to  declare  imme- 
diate war. 

The  Chief,  the  Lady  Passenger,  and  I 
found  our  way  quickly  to  the  bridge  by 
another  route. 

The  Kruboys  came  slowly,  passed  like 
an  avenging  shadow  across  the  main 
deck.  We  watched  from  above.  Van 
Schmoeler  and  Doon  held  automatic  pis- 
tols. There  was  not  a  sound  upon  the 
ship — a  dangerous  sign  when  fifty  ne- 
groes are  grouped  in  the  darkness  twenty 
feet  away.  Four  pencils  of  yellow  light 
rayed  out  from  the  open  saloon  ports  be- 
neath us.  By  that  and  by  the  stars  we 
could  soon  see  clearly. 

The  four  wounded  men  lay  in  a  row  on 
No.  2  hatch,  the  crowd  behind  them. 
The  little  signalman  knelt  by  his  brother. 
He  massaged  him  gently,  forced  his  chest 
up  and  down  to  help  the  labored  breath- 
ing. The  rest  had  their  sullen,  angry 
eyes  turned  up  to  us  upon  the  bridge. 
Blue  Joe  stood  ahead  of  them.  Each 
man,  we  observed,  had  picked  up  a 
knout  of  rope,  a  piece  of  iron,  or  dunnage 
lumber. 

The  light  picked  out  certain  faces. 
The  heavy  lips  were  stiff,  the  eyes  were 
narrowed  viciously  with  hatred.  Every 
man  among  them,  we  knew  well,  had 
borne  injustice  and  contempt  from  child- 
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hood.  We  were  white,  they  black,  and 
they  loathed  us  .  .  .  when,  as  now,  tliey 
thought  of  it  at  all.  The  accident,  then 
Van  Schmoeler's  brutal  kick,  had  given 
focus  to  an  ancient  feud.  The  mob 
with  a  single  movement  stirred  forward. 
Fifty  hands  took  tighter  grip  on  the 
crude  weapons. 

The  Lady  Passenger  whispered  in  my 
ear,  "They're  going  to  rush  us.  A 
mutiny." 

Captain  Doon  displayed  his  pistol  con- 
spicuously on  the  rail  and  spoke.  His 
voice  shook. 

"You,  Joe!  Take  your  men  and  get 
back  to  work.  Those  who  are  hurt  can 
stay  here.  ^Ye  finish  to-night,  savvy .^ 
We  got  ...  we  got  to  make  the  tide. 
We  save  one  day.  Li  one  minute  I 
shoot." 

No  answering  sound  came  from  below. 
But  the  mass  of  men  moved  one  pace 
forward.  One  had  a  choking  sensa- 
tion— as  a  swimmer  has  in  prospect  be- 
fore a  wave  engulfs  him. 

The  Captain  tried  once  more.  He 
was  visibly,  horribly  frightened.  His 
voice  whined.  "  I  want  no  trouble  ..." 

From  the  gloom  below  came  a  single 
phrase.     It  was  the  signalman. 

''Black  man  trouble  .  .  .  ihafs  all.'' 

I  have  never  heard  a  human  voice  so 
heavy  laden.  The  phrase  lashed  us  like 
a  whip.  '' ThaVs  all'/'  The  tragedy  of 
a  race  that  cannot  resist — five  centuries 
of  loathing,  of  slavery,  contempt.  The 
accident — the  kick — the  dying  man. 
ThaVs  all!  Just  black  man  trouble.  It 
was  a  comment,  simply,  on  the  way 
things  are. 

Blue  Joe,  the  big  foreman,  stiffened 
and  his  heavy  head  flung  back. 

"Black  man  trouble!" 

It  was  a  cr}%  a  wounded,  lonely  cry  to 
the  old,  forgotten  gods.  The  voice 
boomed  out  into  the  night  and  faded 
away  across  the  swamps. 

Some  men  behind  him  muttered. 
"Black  man  trouble.     Black  man  .  .  ." 

A  new  voice  repeated  it,  whispering 
slowly.  "Black  .  .  .  man  .  .  .  trouble." 
Thev  stirred. 


Captain  Doon  cocked  his  pistol.  We 
braced  ourselves,  clinging  to  the  rail. 
The  tornado  was  about  to  burst.  An 
instant,  a  boding  instant  and  the  rush 
came.  But  .  .  .  God  help  them  ...  it 
came  as  a  rush  of  song!  A  great, 
tragic  chant  of  fifty  human  voices 
smging. 

"Black  man  .  .  .  black  man  .  .  . 
black  man  trouble  .  .  .  trouble  .  .  . 
trouble.  That's  all.  .  .  .  That's  all." 

They  had  made  a  song.  The  naked, 
sweat-streaked  bodies  in  the  dark  caught 
the  rh\i:hm,  swayed  to  it,  swayed  to  it. 
A  hundred  feet  lifted  softly  up  and  down 
in  time.  The  knouts  and  sticks  fell  one 
by  one  upon  the  deck,  and  the  dark 
palms  beat  together.  The  heads  were 
all  bent  back,  the  mouths  soft,  yearning. 
We  were  forgotten.  They  had  found 
their  way  and  were  no  longer  lost  ...  a 
far,  queer  way  of  melody  down  which 
black  men  can  find  release. 

''Black  man  trouble.'"  The  song 
throbbed  out,  filled  the  night,  enveloped 
us. 

Captain  Doon  stared.  Then  we  heard 
a  rasping,  nervous  laugh.  He  pocketed 
his  gun.  This  time  he  spoke  gently,  but 
with  sure  authority. 

"All  right,  Joe,"  he  called  "Get  back 
to  work  now.  When  you  finish,  put  the 
hatches  on  good.  We  sail  to-morrow. 
.   .  .  We  save  one  day." 

The  ranks  broke,  the  solid  phalanx  be- 
came amorphous,  personal. 

AU  that  night  we  heard  the  song  go  on. 
"Black  man  .  .  .  black  man  trouble, 
that's  all."  Sometimes  a  single  voice, 
sometimes  a  moaning,  wistful  chorus  of 
them  all. 

Forever  and  forever  till  the  ends  of 
time. 

They  will  not  resist.  They  never 
have  and  never  shall.  They  are  a  gentle 
people.  There  are  many  tribes  and 
many  languages.  And  they  can  always 
make  a  song. 

"Black  man  trouble." 

The  far-away  chant  wailed  out  across 
the  marshes. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

BY  LOUIS  I.  DUBLIN 


IT  IS  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
control  which  we  have  gained  over 
the  causes  of  sickness  and  of  prema- 
ture death  constitutes  the  most  impor- 
tant single  advance  by  the  American 
people  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Life  to- 
day is  incomparably  easier,  more  cheer- 
ful, and  more  productive  because  we 
have  learned  in  large  measure  how  to 
banish  the  specter  of  disease.  Ordina- 
rily we  do  not  appreciate  the  degree  to 
which  our  current  prosperity  as  a  people 
is  traceable  to  this  source.  Chief  of 
these  specters  was  tuberculosis.  Its 
ravages,  while  less  spectacular  than  those 
of  plague  in  the  East,  were  not  less  seri- 
ous, because  they  were  present  in  and 
out  of  season,  taking  a  toll  of  young  and 
old,  and  crippling  those  it  afflicted  with 
many  years  of  invalidism  before  the  in- 
evitable end.  The  world  is  by  that  much 
a  better  place  to  live  in  because  this 
situation  has  been  changed.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  desirable  to  see  if  now 
we  can  analyze  some  of  the  basic  causes 
of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  and 
to  take  stock  of  the  general  principles 
that  have  guided  those  who  have  been 
most  closely  associated  with  this 
accomplishment.  The  general  public, 
as  well  as  medical  specialists  and 
health  workers,  should  know  where  we 
are  tending  and  how  best  the  ultimate 
goal,  which  we  all  hope  for,  may  be 
achieved. 

Let  me  review  in  a  few  words  the 
experience  with  this  disease  since  the 
inception  of  the  movement  generally  un- 
derstood as  the  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis. In  America  it  began  approxi- 
mately with  the  beginning  of  the  new 


century.  That  does  not  mean  that  there 
were  not  very  important  health  activi- 
ties launched  against  tuberculosis  before 
1900  which  had  an  effect  on  the  disease; 
but  the  movement  was  not  organized 
and  self-conscious  until  about  that  time. 
It  was  in  1904  that  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  was  founded  to  repre- 
sent the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  large 
group  of  persons  who  associated  them- 
selves with  that  work.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  rate  for  tuberculosis 
in  the  Registration  States  of  the  United 
States  was  195.2  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion. That  means  that  approximately 
two  persons  out  of  every  thousand  died 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  disease  was  then  the  first  of 
the  captains  of  death;  and  this  was  true 
not  only  in  our  country  but  generally 
throughout  the  world.  By  1910  the 
death  rate  for  the  disease  in  the  identical 
registration  area  had  dropped  to  164.7,  or 
a  decline  of  15.6  per  cent  in  the  ten-year 
period.  In  1920,  ten  years  after,  the 
rate  in  the  same  group  of  states  was  only 
112  per  100,000  living.  In  the  second 
decade  the  rate  fell  32  per  cent,  or  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  in  the  first 
decade.  By  1926  the  figure  had  fallen 
to  84.5  per  100,000  in  the  same  states, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  haK  the 
figure  for  1900.  But  the  interesting 
point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  in  the  six- 
year  period  from  1920  the  rate  of  de- 
cline, if  continued  for  the  entire  third 
decade,  would  be  41  per  cent,  or  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  of  decline  of  the  second 
decade  and  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  decline  in  the  first  decade.  The 
most  dramatic  fact  in  the  whole  situa- 
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tion  to-day  is  that  the  rates  of  mortaHty 
and  morbidity  are  dropping  at  an  ever- 
faster  rate  from  decade  to  decade. 
There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  of  a  dimin- 
ishing rate  of  decHne.  So  striking  in 
fact  is  this  declining  tendency  that  there 
are  sober-minded  men  who  talk  in  terms 
of  the  practical  elimination  of  tubercu- 
losis as  an  important  cause  of  death  in 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

These  statements  may  seem  like  dull 
figures,  but  their  implications  are  really 
very  eloquent.  When  analyzed,  the 
figures  indicate  that  the  decline  which 
has  taken  place  is  responsible  for  the 
active  presence  of  140,000  persons  each 
year  who  would  have  died  from  tuber- 
culosis if  the  rate  of  1000  had  continued 
to  prevail.  And  because  there  are  about 
ten  times  as  many  cases  of  this  disease 
as  there  are  deaths,  these  figures  further 
suggest  that  close  to  a  million  and  a  half 
persons  are  up  and  about  and  attending 
to  their  daily  work  instead  of  suffering  in 
greater  or  less  measure  from  the  effects  of 
the  disease  as  they  would  have  been  un- 
der the  old  conditions.  This  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  is  going  on  behind  the 
scenes — of  the  working  of  one  of  the 
great  social  forces  which  make  for  the 
peace,  contentment,  and  prosperity  of 
the  people. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  decline  in 
the  rate  of  tuberculosis?  Those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  campaign 
against  the  disease  during  the  last 
twenty  or  more  years  have  very  natu- 
rally associated  their  activities  with  what 
has  been  accomplished.  There  has  been 
no  evidence  at  any  time  that  the  cam- 
paign would  be  a  failure;  and  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  those  who  give  all  their 
time  and  strength  to  such  a  cause  would 
claim  credit  for  whatever  good  was  ac- 
complished. Such  claims,  however,  do  not 
constitute  proof  that  the  two  phenom- 
ena, namely,  the  campaign  and  the  de- 
cline, have  been  closely  related  in  terms 
of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  possible  on 
logical  grounds  alone  to  insist  that  these 
two  are  entirely  dissociated  phenomena 
and  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 


decline  in  tuberculosis  began  before  the 
organized  campaign,  it  may  well  have 
continued  without  reference,  or  even  in 
spite  of  the  campaign.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  I  propose  to  consider  in  this 
paper,  namely,  to  determine  whether 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
health  workers  have  acted  during  the  last 
thirty  years  have  been  justified  by  the 
facts  and,  if  not,  to  discover  new  princi- 
ples of  action  which  are  called  for  to  suit 
the  present  situation.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  like  the  man  who  was  cheerfully 
moving  along  at  a  fast  clip  until  he  found 
himself  half-way  on  his  journey  but 
going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

II 

The  campaign  against  tuberculosis  as 
it  has  crystallized  out  of  the  many  pre- 
paratory activities  is  best  associated 
with  the  name  and  the  work  of  Sir  Robert 
Philip  of  Edinburgh.  The  principles 
underlying  his  conception  of  the  cam- 
paign may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease. 
The  infecting  bacillus  is  universally  pres- 
ent. Virtually  everybody  is,  therefore, 
exposed  to  infection  at  one  time  or  an- 
other and  most,  if  not  all,  become  in- 
fected. Infection,  however,  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  disease.  Sickness  follows 
only  when  the  resistance  of  the  individual 
is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  such  resistance  may 
be  lowered  by  any  one  of  a  chain  of 
circumstances.  Among  these  may  be 
included  insufficient  food,  exposure  to 
inclement  weather,  continued  poisoning 
of  the  system  by  alcohol  or  fatigue  toxins 
or,  in  fact,  any  one  of  a  host  of  circum- 
stances which  act  unfavorably  on  the 
physical  well-lK^ng  of  the  individual. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  disease 
takes  hold,  and  the  symptoms  of  active 
tuberculosis,  such  as  loss  of  weight, 
continued  cough,  night  sweat,  marked 
fatigue,  etc.,  usually  make  themselves 
manifest. 

Such  are  the  principles  underlying  the 
tuberculosis  campaign  as  Philip  con- 
ceived them.     The  emphasis  was  on  in- 
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fection,  on  the  one;  liand,  hik]  on  i\ni  en- 
vironrnonlal  r:on(li Lions  niW-clwi^  Ifie  re- 
sistance; of  th(;  irjdividual,  on  tfie  other. 
Crowing  out  of  tfiis  eoncc-ption,  tfic; 
<;ani[)}i,i^n  w;i,s  dircc^lccl  essentially  to  tii(; 
eontrol  of  th(;  sourcre  of  irjfec;tion  and  to 
tli(^  l)uildin/^  up  of  the  [>hysie;il  resistane(; 
of  tfic;  ^reat  mass  of  Ifie  fjopuhilion.  To 
ae(;r)mplish  tfic^sct  eruts,  a  nnrn})(;r  of  ;i,e- 
tivities  w(T<i  hujuefjed.  P'irst  Jirid  fore- 
most was  th(;  edueation  of  tin-  i>uf)ne  in 
the  CHsential  faets  r(*^ardin^'  tli(^  infers 
tions  f;[i;ir;u!t('r  of  fulxTc^ulosis  Jirid  tfie 
nee(;ssity  for  fx^tl/T  [XTsoruil  hygiene;. 
It  was  nee(;ss;iry  ;ilso  to  r<<\\i('(.  ;i,s  far  as 
possif>lc;  tlie  o[>porl, unities  for  ^ross  in- 
fection and  (^speei;i,lly  of  youn^  peo(>l(^ 
I'fiat  rnejint  tfu-.  wide  (*staf)hs}irri(;nt  of 
ehnieal  fjieihties  for  tfi<^  discovery  jiud 
re/^istration  of  cjises  of  tufxrculosis. 
For  thos(t  wfio  were-  found  ni  ;»dv;i,nc(td 
Hta^c^s,  isohition  was  to  he  i>rovid<:d,  ;i,nd 
for  tliose  who  w(;re  not  ;i<lv;i,nc('d  tfuit 
is,  for  incipi<:nt  ;i,nd  s('cond  st;i,^e,  c;j,ses 
facihties  for  n;st  and  th(t  f>uildin^  ijf> 
of  resist;ince  w<T(;  r(;eornrnen(hd.  In 
tins  w;iy  he^.'iri  the  organization,  on 
a  natiorj  wide;  sc!al(^  of  tufx^rcuiosis 
clinics  witfi  IJKtir  iwljuncl.s  of  san;il.ori;i, 
for  e;j,rly  c:;i,ses  ;j,n<i  of  infirmaries  for 
rnor(i  a<Jvanf;ed  cases,  ^lo  these;  were; 
aejcjed  in  most  communiti(;s,  ordin;i,nce;s 
for  tfie;  ce>rn[>uIsory  re^';isl,r;i,tion  of 
<)])i'.n  <;as(;s,  anti-sf)ittirjg  r)rdin;in<'es,  the; 
su[>e;rvisie)n  e>f  milk  supf>lies,  te>ge'lhe'r 
with  thet  wholesale-  [>;i,steuriz;itie>n  e>f 
milk. 

Netve,r  f>efe>re',  fi;i,s  a  seirtiiiJ  [>re>^^r;i,m  ;i,p- 
pealeeJ  te>  the-,  im;i,;/in;i,t,ion  e>f  tfie-,  me'die%'i,l 
pre)fe;ssie>n  ;i,nej  e>f  tfiet  [>e;e>[>lc  ;j,s  a  w[ie>let  ;j,s 
fias  tfiis  eJire;e:te;ei  against  tfie;  s[>re^aei  e>f 
tuf>e;re;ule)sis.  f  rj  virtujdiy  cvvsy  state;  e>f 
the:  nnie>n  a  stre>rig  e>rg;i,nizatie>n  has  f>(;e;n 
built  u[>  te>  i\'\r<<\,  iu\<\  ;ulrniniste;r  tfie; 
carnj>aign.  M  illie>ns  e>f  dolhirs  have)  f>e;e;n 
Hf>e;nt'  in  f;i.e;t,  fnjneJre;eJs  e>f  millie)ns  te) 
give*  e;ffe:ct  te>  t}ie;se;  iej(;as  ;i,ne|  te)  ehiy  tfie-, 
various  fe;ature;s  e>f  tfie;  camf)aign  as  I 
have  Outline;el  tfje^m  are;  tfie;  af>pre>vetej 
practice  e>f  (tvcry  mexJcrn  e;e>mm unity 
ne>t  e>nly  in  e>ur  e;e>untry  f>ut  in  ffiet 
we>rlej  at  large;. 


Ill 

r  have;  saiel  tfnit  tfiis  e;ampaign  has 
l>e;e;n,  te>  ;i,ll  ;i,j)[)e\i,r;i,ne;e;s,  very  e;fl'e:ct,ive;. 
I5ut  tfiis  elexts  ne>t  me;an  tfiat  tfie;re;  fiave; 
not  been  m;i,ny  wfio  fiavc  (;}iall(;ngeeJ  tfie 
;issum[>tie>ns  unelcrlying  tfie;  anti  tuf>e;r- 
e;ule>sis  e;ami>;i,igri.  Tfie;  rne)ve'rrie,nt  fias 
f>e;e;n  se;ve;re;ly  ewitiei/e-d  from  its  ine'e'[)- 
tie>n,  Jiriel  there;  h;i,ve;  f>ce;ri  tfie>se;  wfie)  fiji,V(; 
w;irne;d  ngJiifist  I  he-  dir<;  e-onse;ejue;rie-e;s  e>f 
tfie;  pre)gr;ini  put  inte>  e>pc,r;i,tie)ri.  In  fact, 
tfietre;  fi.is  e;ryst;illizee|  ;i,  de;finite;  e>[)j)osi- 
tie>ri  wfiie;fi  must  f>e;  takeri  :je:ce>unt  e>f. 
Tfie;  f>ie)|e)gists,  fe>r  tfie;  me>st  \)',iv\ ,  ;i,nel  tfie; 
e;uge;riists  fi;i,ve;  ne>t  l>e;e;n  entfiusi;i,stie;  at 
wfiJit  fias  f>e;e;n  eie>ne;  arief  fiave;  ee>nsist- 
e;ntly  e|(;[>re;e!;j,te;d  tfie;  re;sults.  Te>  tfi(;rn 
Ifie;  tuf>e;re;ule>sis  e;;imp;j,ign,  n,H  it  fias 
e|e:velo[>e'd  e;s[>(;e;ia,lly  in  Ame;rie;;i,  is 
fe)une|c(|  on  a,  l,e>ta,lly  false;  e'e)nce'[>l  ion  e>f 
tfie;  na,ture;  e)f  tuf>e;reule>sis.  It  is,  in 
l,he;ir  e>j>inie>n,  a,  misguie|(;d  pfiila,ntfire)):>y, 
se;ntime,ntaJ  a.nel  ine;(f('('ti ve;,  ariel  caJetu- 
la,te;d  tei  eje>  niue:fi  niein;  fiarni  tfian  ge)od. 
"Tfie;re;  is  ne>  e;vie|e;n(:(;  tfiaJ.  ariytfiing  tfiaJ. 
man  fias  de>ne;  fias  affecte-d  e;itfie;r  e>ne; 
way  e>r  a,notfie;r  tfie;  ele;e:rme;  in  tul)e;re;u- 
fe>sis  wfiietfi  fias  f>e;e;ri  e;e>ntinue)US  fe>r 
tfire;e;  (juarters  eif  a,  ee;ntury."  Tfiis  is 
tfie;  elictum  e>f  on(;  eritie-. 

Hut  tfie;  fe)unta,infie;a,e|  of  tfie;  e)ppositie>n 
is  asHe)ciateeJ  wilfi  tfie;  name;  e>f  IVe)fcsHor 
Karl  l*e;arse>n,  tfie;  gre;a,t  f>ie>nie;trie;iaji  e>f 
lMigla,nel,a,nel  I  will  ejue>te;  a,  sue;cirie-l,  sta,te;- 
ment  fre>m  fiim,  wIihIi  f>e;tte;r  tfian  any 
e>tfie;r,  cle;a,rly  sl,a,t(;s  tfie;  nalure;  e)f  tfie; 
e>[)[>e>sitie>n  l,e)  tfie;  a,ssum[)tie>ris  e)f  tfie)se; 
e;ngage;ej  in  tfie  piiMie;  fie;a,ltfi  fie;ld.  Ad- 
elre;ssing  fiimseif  in  1011  le)  tfie;  [>fie;ne)m- 
e;rie>n  e>f  tfie;  tfie;n  me>d(;raJe;  e|e;crme;  in  tfie; 
tuf)e;rcule)sis  e|e;atfi  rate;,  he;  saiej,  "IIase)r 
fias  ne>t  tfie;  se;le;(;tie>ri  efue;  te>  rruiriy  ye;ars 
e>f  fie;a,vy  f>fitfiisis  me>rtaJity  le;ft  us  witfi  a 
me>re;  immune;  a.nel  re;sista,nt  [>e)pulatie>n? 
If  it  fias  ariel  tfial,  I  f>e;li(;ve;  will  he; 
fe>ijn*l  to  f>e;  tfie;  ultimate;  e'xpla,ria,tie)n  of 
tfie  fall,  e;sf>e;ciaJly  I, he;  re;ta,rele;d  fall  in  the; 
[>fitfiisis  ej(;;itfi  rate;  tfie;n  infe;e:tie>n  is  rie>t 
tfie;  e)nly  fa,e:te)r  we>rtfi  in  ve;stigating. 
Tfie;re;  is  tfie;  e|ue;stie)n  of  fie;re;e|ita,ry  im- 
munity.     It  may  f>e;  a.  f)itter  j>ill  lor  Fnan- 
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kind  to  swallow  when  we  suggest  that 
natural  selection  may  have  done  more 
for  racial  health  in  this  matter  than 
medical  science,  but  it  may  have  its 
compensations  from  the  economic  stand- 
point. Above  all,  it  may  suggest  that 
Evolution  helps  man  better  than  he  at 
present  knows  how  to  help  himself,  and 
that  possibly  he  would  learn  to  help 
himself  better  if  he  studied  her  proc- 
esses of  racial  selection  a  little  more 
closely." 

The  issue  is,  thus,  clearly  drawn. 
There  are  two  sharply  antagonistic 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  best  method  for  its  control.  The 
first  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
environmental  factors  in  the  causation  of 
tuberculosis  and  credits  the  improve- 
ment in  the  death  rate  to  those  activities 
which  have  centered  around  the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
great  mass  of  people.  The  second  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  stock  and  as- 
cribes the  decline  to  secular  changes  in 
the  germ  plasm  which  follow  from  the 
interplay  of  natural  forces  rather  than 
from  the  conscious  interference  of  man 
with  nature.  If  the  second  of  these 
views  is  correct,  then  not  only  has  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  which  has 
been  launched  by  the  public  health  work- 
ers been  ineffective  but,  in  fact,  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  outset  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  very  campaign  may  have 
sown  the  seed  of  much  evil.  For  by 
seeking  out  the  tuberculous  and  keeping 
them  alive  by  careful  treatment,  the 
number  of  those  who  maintain  through 
breeding  the  tuberculous  stigma  may 
very  well  have  been  increased.  By  in- 
dulging in  vain  philanthropies,  we  may 
be  simply  making  trouble  for  our  chil- 
dren, for  they  will  have  an  even  larger 
number  of  the  tuberculous  to  take  care 
of.  This  is  a  serious  charge  which  must 
be  considered  and  weighed  carefully. 

IV 

Let  us.  therefore,  examine  the  facts 
with  regard  to  tuberculosis  that   have 


come  to  hand  during  our  close  contact 
with  this  condition  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Possibly  these  facts  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  situation  and  will  en- 
able us  definitely  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  merit  in  the  criticisms  of  the 
biologists  and  eugenists. 

There  is  first  the  striking  fact  that  the 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  varies  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  different  coimtries  throughout  the 
world.  The  rate  is  higher  in  urban  than 
it  is  in  rural  areas.  Some  of  the  rural 
states  like  Utah  and  Nebraska  show  rates 
about  30  per  100.000:  while  other  states 
like  New  York  and  Delaware  with  large 
urban  populations  have  rates  three 
times  as  high.  Cities  vary  as  do  the 
states.  Extraordinarily  low  rates  oc- 
cur in  such  cities  as  New  Haven.  Des 
Moines,  and  Grand  Rapids  with  rates 
about  40  per  100,000  as  contrasted  with 
rates  above  100  in  other  communities 
like  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore.  Are 
we  to  interpret  these  variations  as  indi- 
cations of  the  concentration  in  various 
localities  of  people  with  varying  degrees 
of  racial  immunity  or  resistance  to  tuber- 
culosis.^ Are  the  citizens  of  Utah  more 
select  than  those  of  Delaware,  and  if 
they  are,  when  and  how  was  this  proc- 
ess accomplished.^  We  know  that  the 
gro\\i:h  of  our  states  and  cities  has  been 
very  haphazard;  and  is  it  not  much 
simpler  to  explain  these  differences  in 
tuberculosis  fatality  in  various  localities 
on  the  score  of  the  differences  which  we 
know  exist  in  the  level  of  well-being  of 
the  j>eople.  We  know  that  the  rural 
dwellers  enjoy  very  definite  advantages 
over  their  city  cousins.  They  are  out  in 
the  open  air  more  and  are  engaged  in 
healthier  occupations.  They  live  more 
normal  lives  and  enjoy  a  larger  and  bet- 
ter supply  of  food.  As  regards  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  several  cities  we  know  that 
often  the  communities  with  the  lower 
rates  are  the  very  ones  which  have  made 
the  greatest  effort  to  meet  their  tubercu- 
losis problem  by  providing  facilities  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  for  the  education 
and  care  of  the  well. 
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Tuberculosis  varies  also  in  regard  to 
the  racial  origin  of  our  people.  The 
highest  rates  are  found  to  occur  among 
our  negroes,  among  our  native  Indians, 
and  among  the  Asiatics,  especially  the 
Chinese  living  in  our  cities.  Among  the 
whites  the  highest  rates  occur  among 
those  born  in  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland.  The  native  whites,  on  the 
whole,  present  an  intermediate  position. 
The  lowest  rates  are  found  to  occur 
among  those  of  Italian  and  Jewish  ex- 
traction. These  facts  have  been  made 
much  of  by  the  eugenists  who  insist  that 
the  low  rates  of  the  Jews  indicate  the 
result  of  an  immunity  acquired  during 
many  centuries  in  their  Ghetto  life. 
But  it  is  significant  that  in  any  one  racial 
group  the  greatest  variations  may  occur, 
as,  for  example,  among  the  Jews,  where 
high  rates  prevail  in  the  congested  and 
impoverished  sections  of  the  city  and  the 
very  lowest  in  those  quarters  where 
housing  is  good  and  where  the  people  are 
well  off.  The  racial  picture  is  at  best 
very  confusing.  The  rates  for  the  Irish 
living  here  are  twice  as  high  as  in  their 
native  Ireland,  and  for  the  British- 
Americans,  three  times  that  for  the  same 
race  in  Australia.  These  facts  are  not 
consistent  with  a  theory  of  innate  racial 
differences.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
higher  rates  of  the  northern  Europeans 
indicate  a  lesser  degree  of  racial  immu- 
nity, but  rather  reflect  modes  of  life, 
habits,  and  particularly  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  inclement  weather.  Tuber- 
culosis has  been  a  disease  to  which  all 
the  races  of  Europe  have  been  exposed 
for  ages,  and  I  can  see  very  little  evidence 
for  the  operation  of  selection  as  an  ex- 
planation for  the  racial  variability  we 
now  find.  It  is  very  much  simpler  to  ex- 
plain the  higher  and  lower  rates  by  the 
obvious  facts  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  are  concerned,  the 
prevailing  occupations,  and  their  eco- 
nomic status. 

There  is  another  fact  of  even  greater 
importance.  Tuberculosis  varies  ac- 
cording to  economic  well-being  the  world 
over.     It  is  a  disease  of  misery,  afflicting 


the  poor,  the  squalid,  and  the  disin- 
herited. There  are  few  better  indica- 
tions of  the  economic  level  of  peoples 
than  their  death  rate  from  tuberculosis. 
Where  high  wages  prevail  tuberculosis 
is  not  a  serious  condition.  For  high 
wages  mean  better  food,  better  housing, 
better  medical  care,  and  these  and  tu- 
berculosis apparently  do  not  go  well 
together.  What  sociologist  of  standing 
would  to-day  give  credence  to  the  idea 
that  the  poor  and  the  rich  are  separated 
by  a  gulf  of  different  genetic  worth? 
This  assumption  has  never  been  proved 
and,  in  my  judgment,  never  will  be 
proved.  We  know,  in  fact,  from  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  industrial  classes, 
in  spite  of  their  higher  tuberculosis 
rates,  register  as  well,  if  not  better, 
as  regards  their  physical  equipment 
than  their  economically  more  fortunate 
brethren.  They  perform  the  hard  work 
of  the  world  and  they  have  the  physique 
to  do  it  with.  But  continued  arduous 
industrial  employment  pays  a  heavy 
toll  in  terms  of  tuberculosis.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  industrial  families  at  any 
rate  have  no  higher  general  death  rates 
and  only  slightly  higher  tuberculosis 
rates  than  the  corresponding  figiues  for 
the  children  in  the  community  as  a 
whole.  That  can  mean  only  one  thing, 
namely,  good  physical  equipment  for  the 
industrial  classes  to  begin  with. 

What  shall  we  say  as  to  the  clear- 
cut  gradation  of  tuberculosis  in  relation 
to  occupation?  The  fact  is  strikingly 
brought  out  by  the  much  lower  death 
rates  of  females  than  of  males  during  the 
working  ages  of  life.  But  within  the 
male  sex  there  is  much  variation  among 
the  several  occupations  in  which  people 
are  engaged.  If  we  take  the'incidence  of 
tuberculosis  as  a  cause  of  death  among 
farmers  as  our  starting  point  and  call  it 
unity,  other  occupations  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  various  multiples,  from  two 
times  among  textile  workers,  to  three 
times  among  hatters,  four  times  among 
foundry  workers,  and  twelve  times 
among  tin  miners.  The  general  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  most  students  of  the  rela- 
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tion  of  tuberculosis  to  industry  has  been 
that  the  highest  rates  are  found  among 
those  exposed  to  mineral  and  metallic 
dusts;  next  to  these  are  the  occupations 
exposed  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  then 
those  that  are  exposed  to  lead.  Certain 
occupations  with  exposure  to  the  hard- 
ships of  weather  and  occupations  with 
exposure  to  organic  dusts  also  are  gener- 
ally found  to  have  a  high  frequency. 
Are  these  evidences  of  genetic  differences 
in  the  various  occupations,  or  do  the 
figures  simply  express  the  difference  in 
the  hazard  to  tuberculosis  associated 
with  each  of  the  occupations,  including 
such  items  as  low  wages,  excessive  fa- 
tigue, changing  temperature,  and  the 
presence  of  inorganic  dust? 


Of  great  significance  in  our  discussion 
is  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  a  disease 
capable  of  rapid  change.  I  have  al- 
ready presented  the  figures  for  the  Regis- 
tration States  of  the  United  States  since 
1900.  Not  only  has  tuberculosis  de- 
clined rapidly,  but  the  disease  has  shown 
a  capacity  to  decline  at  an  ever-increas- 
ing rate  over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
The  year  lO'^S  will  probably  show  a  de- 
cline of  about  five  per  cent  under  the  fig- 
ure for  the  year  before.  Never  before  has 
there  been  so  sharp  a  downward  tend- 
ency as  in  the  last  few  years.  Is  this 
fact  consistent  with  the  conception  of 
Professor  Pearson  and  his  followers  that 
we  are  concerned  with  a  temporary 
phase  of  a  long-term  trend  in  which  na- 
ture operates  alone  by  its  selective  action 
on  the  germ-plasm  of  man?  To  support 
his  argument,  Pearson  predicated  a  re- 
tarded fall  for  the  phthisis  death  rate. 
The  very  opposite  has  taken  place. 
This  fact  of  itself  does  not  augm*  so  well 
for  the  geneticists. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
same  phenomenon  which  is  extraordina- 
rily illuminating.  We  must  not  forget 
the  facts  which  the  War  and  its  dire 
consequences  to  the  peoples  of  Europe 
made  available  to  us.     WTiile  our  death 


rates  from  tuberculosis  went  down,  a 
very  different  picture  was  presented  in 
the  war-ridden  countries.  In  the  Ger- 
man cities,  the  death  rate  which  in  1913 
was  only  157  per  100,000,  rose  in  1918 
to  a  maximum  of  !287.  Individual  cities 
like  Vienna  and  Warsaw  suft'ered  from 
much  worse  conditions.  In  fact,  War- 
saw had  a  rate  of  840  per  100,000  in  1917 
when  the  war  conditions  were  at  their 
height,  and  in  the  City  of  Belgrade, 
which  passed  through  long  periods  of 
military  occupation  and  food  stringency, 
the  rate  rose  to  the  horrifying  figure  of 
over  1,400  per  100,000  in  1918,  a  rate 
twelve  times  as  high  as  that  prevailing 
in  most  American  cities.  I  shall  never 
forget  an  occasion  when,  as  a  member  of  a 
Red  Cross  Commission,  we  inspected  a 
large  group  of  little  children  in  Belgrade 
and  were  told  by  the  local  doctors — and, 
in  fact,  ourselves  observed — that  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  were  active 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  But  these  fright- 
ful conditions  did  not  continue  with  the 
resumption  of  peace  and  the  return  of 
fairly  normal  conditions  of  industry,  of 
feeding,  and  of  housing.  The  most  re- 
cent figures  show  that  the  death  rates 
from  tuberculosis  in  European  countries 
are  back  to  where  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  War,  and  in  a  few  places, 
especially  in  Germany,  they  have  fallen 
to  figures  below  the  best  of  the  ante-war 
years.  We  may  look  upon  the  War  as  in 
the  natiu-e  of  a  huge  biological  experi- 
ment, and  no  one  can  fail  to  read  cor- 
rectly the  inference  of  that  experiment. 
We  have  indisputable  evidence  that  in 
tuberculosis  we  are  concerned  with  a 
condition  responding  quickly  to  changing 
environment  rather  than  with  one  ex- 
pressive of  inherent  genetic  structure 
which  only  generations  of  selection  can 
modify.  Changes  in  germ-plasm  are 
fixed  by  inheritance  and  require  genera- 
tions for  their  accomplishment  and  not  a 
mere  few  years. 

But  possibly  the  very  best  evidence 
we  have  on  the  nature  of  tuberculosis 
comes  from  the  record  of  the  actual 
achievement   in   the   care   of   the   sick. 
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All  over  the  country  there  has  been 
built  up  a  network  of  sanatoria  and  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  of  tuberculosis.  More 
than  75,000  beds  are  now  available  for 
such  patients,  and  possibly  h20,000  dif- 
ferent persons  receive  care  in  them  in 
the  course  of  each  year.  Not  less  than  a 
million  persons  have  received  such  medi- 
cal attention  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty  years  and,  of  them,  750,000  are 
now  alive  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them  at  work.  We  know  that  the 
sanatoria  are  effective  in  restoring  large 
proportions  of  their  patients  to  health 
and  activity,  depending  upon  the  stage 
at  which  the  patients  are  received,  the 
duration  of  the  care,  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  treatment.  In  the  best  sanatoria 
for  which  records  are  available  as,  for 
example,  at  the  Saranac  Lake  Sanato- 
rium, the  one  at  ^Nlount  McGregor,  and 
in  many  others,  those  m  the  incipient 
stages  of  the  disease  can  be  cured,  or  at 
least,  the  disease  can  be  arrested  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  At  Mount 
^McGregor  the  subsequent  mortality  of 
the  men  discharged  from  the  sanatorium 
who  were  incipients  on  admission  has 
been  practically  the  same  as  for  the  entire 
group  of  male  employees  at  the  same 
ages.  In  other  sanatoria  the  subse- 
quent mortality  is  only  twice  as  high  as 
for  the  general  popidation.  ^loder- 
ately  advanced  cases  also  receive  very 
great  benefit  and  many  are  thus  saved 
from  early  death.  I  estimate  that  each 
year  more  than  6,000  persons  are  saved 
from  death  from  tuberculosis  because  of 
the  care  they  have  received  at  the  tuber- 
culosis sanatoria  of  the  coimtry.  What 
the  total  number  amounts  to  for  the 
thirty-year  period  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. 

We  see  in  the  operation  of  these 
institutions,  before  our  very  eyes,  what 
accounts  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
reduction  in  the  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis. This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory 
but  of  fact  open  to  everyone.  Tubercu- 
losis can  be  cured.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  are  being  cured  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  very  process  of 


their  recovery  shows  in  unmistakable 
ways  how  the  original  breakdown  we 
call  the  disease  occurred. 

VI 

I  have  given  enough  evidence,  I  hope, 
to  justify  the  conclusion  as  to  our  pri- 
mary problem,  namely,  that  the  tubercu- 
losis campaign  as  it  has  been  conducted 
in  the  United  States  has  been  effective. 
To  my  mind,  there  are  no  two  ways  of 
evaluating  the  facts  that  have  been  pre- 
sented. The  principles  which  underlie 
the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  have 
been  proved  to  the  hilt.  We  need  no 
longer  have  fears  or  inhibitions  such  as 
the  cautions  of  the  eugenists  would  in- 
spire. Public  health  workers  can  now  go 
full  steam  ahead  with  their  program, 
knowing  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
based  on  knowledge  and  experience 
consistent  with  common  sense  and 
every  good  instinct  and  impidse  of 
man. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ascribe  the  en- 
tire gain  to  the  tuberculosis  movement. 
It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  much  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  increase 
in  real  wages  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  country,  through  the  improvement 
of  working  conditions  in  factories,  and  the 
improved  well-being  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  But  it  is  to  the  great  credit 
of  the  tuberculosis  campaign  that  so 
much  of  the  enlightened  relation  that 
now  prevails  between  employers  and 
employees  has  resulted  from  the  intelli- 
gent stimulation  by  health  and  social 
workers  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
control  of  tuberculosis.  The  campaign 
of  education  has  not  been  waged  for 
naught.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
country  in  the  field  of  health  education 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  work.  The  anti-tuber- 
culosis movement,  whether  through  its 
direct  or  its  indirect  influences,  has  made 
the  body  of  American  men,  women,  and 
children  more  resistant  to  the  develop- 
ment of  infection,  keener  to  know  the 
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state  of  their  health,  more  intelligent 
about  their  needs  when  disease  has 
developed,  and  more  likely  to  obtain 
proper  and  suflScient  care.  The  anti-tu- 
berculosis movement,  therefore,  stands 
clearly  and  outstandingly  as  a  major 
force  in  what  has  been  accomplished. 

The  time  has,  in  fact,  arrived  when 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  virtual  elim- 
ination of  tuberculosis  as  a  major  prob- 
lem in  the  public  health.     Guided  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-seven 
years,  we  can  make  a  safe  forecast  of  the 
death  rate  ten  years  from  now.     If  we 
assume  that  the  trend  line  of  the  last 
three    decades    will    continue    without 
change  over  another  ten  years,  w^e  may 
expect  a  death  rate  under  70  per  100,000 
for  1930  and  of  under  40  by  1937.     I  be- 
lieve,    however,      that     we     shall     do 
much  better  than  that.     The  decline  in 
tuberculosis  ni  the  period  between  1918 
and  19^27  has  been  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  than  in  the  prior  twenty -year  period. 
This  very  year  is  marking  an  epoch  in 
the  campaign,  and  the  figure  for  1930 
will  probably  be  nearer  50  than  70,  and  if 
that  proves  so,  then  1937  will  see  the  cul- 
mination of  the  effort  of  forty  years. 
My  best  judgment,  however,  is  not  to  as- 
sume too  much  but  rather  to  make  fore- 
casts conservatively.     We  should  be  con- 
tent if  in  1937  our  tuberculosis  death 
rate  is  no  more  than  40  per  100,000,  al- 
though I  am  very  confident  that  it  will 
be   below   that   figure.     When   that   is 
achieved,  then  the  end  will  surely  be  in 
sight.     For  by  that  time,  we  shall  have 
started   in  motion  a  chain   of  circum- 
stances which  ultimately  will  eliminate 
tuberculosis  altogether.     For  with  fewer 
deaths,    there    will    be   correspondingly 
fewer  advanced  cases  of  the  disease,  and 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  advanced 
cases  will  reduce  the  number  of  new  in- 
fections.    It  is  entirely  possible  that  a 
point  will  then  be  reached  at  which  the 
number  of  new  cases  will  be  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  death  rate  from  tubercu- 
losis at  anything  like  a  significant  level. 
It  is  on  the  cards  that  tuberculosis  must 
soon  disappear. 
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In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  reader 
may  think  that  I  have  taken  the  opposi- 
tion too  seriously;  that  I  have  put  up  a 
straw  man  simply  to  throw  him  down. 
It  is  true  that  time  alone  has  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  the  genetic  argu- 
ment against  tuberculosis  control,  and 
one  might  have  rested  his  case  on  that. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  live  and  real 
opposition  which  is  not  yet  convinced  of 
its  error.  If  it  is,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  retraction  of  error  in  the  literature. 
The  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years 
has  apparently  made  no  impression,  and 
the  same  people  with  the  same  formula 
are  now  extending  their  operations  from 
tuberculosis  to  child  welfare  and  to  the 
other  spheres  of  social  effort  which  aim 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  masses. 
There  is  always  the  same  fear  lest 
through  lightening  the  burdens  of  suf- 
fering humanity  we  shall  go  contrary 
to  nature  and  help  fill  the  world  with 
weaklings  and  incompetents.  Nature 
acting  through  selection  and  inheritance 
is  the  great  purifier.  Nurture  and  the 
ways  of  Christian  charity  are  only  delu- 
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sions  which  are  sure  to  lead  to  the  slough 
of  despond.  This  is  the  current  fashion 
in  biological  circles  and  there  is  only  an 
occasional  scientific  voice  raised  in  pro- 
test. 

There  is,  accordingly,  a  larger  issue 
involved  than  the  control  of  tubercu- 
losis, important  as  that  may  be.  The 
purpose  which  has  been  in  mind  in  the 
foregoing  discussion  has  been  to  present 
an  important  current  problem  and  to 
show  how  two  fundamentally  different 
schools  of  thought  approach  its  solution. 
The  issue  really  is  whether  man,  living  in 
civilized  society,  is  still  a  mere  helpless 
creature  in  the  hands  of  a  ruthless 
nature,  or  ^  whether  civilization  acting 
through  social  processes  is  able  to  cir- 
cumvent the  gross  effects  of  the  struggle 
for  existence.  I  believe  that  with  refer- 
ence to  the  control  of  tuberculosis  man 
has  proved  his  competence.  But  in  es- 
tablishing this  proof  we  have  also 
learned  a  few  things  along  the  road. 
We  have  learned  that  nature  is  not  the 
cruel  mistress  we  have  always  believed; 
that  much  of  our  trouble  is  directly 


traceable  to  our  ignorance  and  greed  and, 
in  short,  to  our  own  inhumanity.  Na- 
ture does  not  require  that  we  screen  out 
the  unfortunate  because  they  are  per- 
force unworthy.  We  now  know  that 
many  of  our  unfortunate  and  the  sick  are 
genetically  fully  as  good  as  the  rest  and 
will  make  just  as  good  parents.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  give  most  of  them  a 
fair  chance  and  to  lift  from  their  backs 
the  disabilities  which  nature  itself  never 
intended  to  put  there.  The  geneticists 
have  been  a  bit  premature  in  their  appli- 
cations to  human  sociology.  The  prob- 
lems that  confront  man  are  not  as  simple 
as  they  would  have  us  believe.  Human 
experience  crystallized  in  our  folk  ways, 
in  our  religions,  and  in  our  social  theory 
need  not  be  scrapped.  The  forces 
which  are  at  work  both  under  public  and 
private  auspices  to  raise  the  level  of 
well-being  of  the  people  may  go  on 
without  fear.  That  is  the  lesson  we 
have  learned  from  the  increasing  control 
over  tuberculosis.  There  is  no  room 
to-day  for  a  jungle  ethics  in  a  civi- 
lized state. 


HOW  THE  ENGLISH  MIDDLE-CLASS  LIVES 

BY  GEOFFREY  LAYMAN 


WE  MEMBERS  of  the  English 
middle-class  are  accustomed  to 
think  that  the  economic  changes 
produced  by  the  War  have  hit  us  pretty 
badly.  And  so  indeed  they  have. 
Income  tax  stands  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound.  When  we  calculate  our  burdens 
and  our  grievances,  that  is  the  burden 
which  seems  to  us  the  most  grievous  of 
all,  although  T  doubt  whether  it  really  is 
so.  What  with  personal  allowances, 
children's  allowances,  and  insurance 
allowances,  we  actually  pay  about  two 
shillings  sixpence  in  the  pound,  which 
makes  a  pretty  heavy  first  charge  on  our 
incomes.  But  the  real  burden  is  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  Govern- 
ment statistician  tells  us  that  it  is  no 
more  than  63  per  cent;  but  we  know  that 
for  us  it  is  at  least  100  per  cent. 

The  (iovernnient  figure  is  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  essential  foodstuffs  and  the 
minimum  requirements  in  the  way  of 
rent,  fuel,  and  clothing;  but  it  is  in  those 
accessories  of  life — luxuries,  if  you  like 
to  call  them  so — which  use  has  made 
necessary  for  us  that  the  real  rise  has 
taken  place.  We  can't  send  our  children 
to  the  State  schools — Goodness  knows 
what  sort  of  an  accent  and  what  sort  of 
habits  they  would  })iek  up  there — but 
the  fees  at  the  rrei)ariitory  Schools  and 
at  the  great  Public  Schools  have  become 
staggering.  Our  Glub  subscriptions  are 
doul)kMl.  The  suit  of  clothes  that  cost 
me  eight  guineas  before  the  War  now 
costs  me  fourteen;  and  in  my  position  I 
simply  can't  afford  to  go  to  a  cheap 
tailor.  The  single  whisky  and  soda 
which  I  take  before  I  go  to  bed  costs  me 
twelve  shillings  sixpence  a  bottle  against 


the  four  shillings  which  I  used  to  pay; 
my  bottle  of  V)eer  at  dinner  is  seven  and 
a  half  pence  against  the  old  two  and 
a  half  pence;  and  the  price  of  tobacco 
is  an  outrage.  In  the  old  days  when  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  these 
islands  ever  dreamed  of  taking  a  holiday, 
holidays  cost  very  little:  now  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  population  takes  a 
week  at  least  at  the  seaside,  the  cost  is 
appalling.  And  worst  of  all  is  the  habit, 
ingrained  in  us  since  the  War,  of  spend- 
ing money  with  a  frequency  and  reck- 
lessness that  would  have  appalled  us  in 
those  prosperous  and  care-free  days 
fifteen  years  ago.  Where  my  father, 
who  lived  a  life  of  very  considerable 
comfort  and  died  in  1915,  would  have 
looked  twice  before  spending  sixpence,  I 
think  nothing  of  half-a-crown. 

And  the  result  is  that  I  am  overdrawn 
at  the  bank  at  the  end  of  every  month 
(my  father  would  have  considered  him- 
self eternally  disgraced  if  he  had  ever 
been  overdrawn  at  his  bank);  that  I 
haven't  saved  a  penny  (but  then  I  can 
look  forward  to  a  pension,  and  my  life  is 
fairly  well  insured),  and  that  we  wonder 
how  on  earth  we  are  ever  going  to  find 
the  money  for  the  children's  education. 
And  we  shake  our  heads  mournfully  and 
say  to  each  other  how  happy  we  should 
be  if  we  only  had  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  more,  and  that  it's  all  this  accursed 
War.  And  1  suppose  it  is  the  War  that's 
responsible  for  the  changes  in  us  no  less 
than  for  the  changes  in  the  cost  of 
things. 

]5ut  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  whether, 
after  all,  we  really  are  so  badly  off  as  we 
think.     It  seems  to  me  that  when  we're 
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to  be  felt  as  obligations.  Similarly  the 
"right"  of  each  to  receive  help,  comfort, 
and  affection  from  the  other  ceases  to  be 
felt  as  a  right  (always  an  uncomfortable 
thing  to  possess)  when  it  becomes  some- 
thing like  the  natural  and  unquestioning 
expectation  which  one  has  that  of  course 
one's  partner  in  business  will  do  his  best 
to  promote  the  common  interests  of  the 
firm.  In  short,  marriage,  in  England  at 
any  rate,  is  a  very  settled  state  of  exist- 
ence, something  one  does  not  expect  will 
change,  unless  by  imperceptible  degrees; 
with  the  result  perhaps  that  the  whole 
of  life  in  the  middle-class  is  in  a  high 
degree  static  and  permanent.  A  man 
does  not  expect  to  change  his  work  any 
more  than  he  expects  to  change  his  wife, 
nor  does  he  willingly  move  from  one 
house — still  less  from  one  town — to  an- 
other. He  hopes  to  send  his  son  to  the 
same  school,  and  to  the  same  college  at 
the  same  university  as  he  went  to  him- 
self; and  he  confides  his  not  very  heavy 
legal  business — the  drafting  of  his  will 
and  of  his  daughter's  marriage  settle- 
ment, the  drawing  up  of  his  lease,  and 
the  settlement  of  his  father's  estate — to 
the  son  of  the  solicitor  who  performed 
the  same  services  for  his  father.  We  are, 
in  fact,  a  very  conservative  tribe. 

And,  to  return  to  the  point  from  which 
I  started  this  digression,  you  must  as- 
sume that  when  I  say  "I"  in  this  article, 
I  might  in  most  places  equally  well  have 
written  "we." 

m 

I  am  forty-two  and  have  been  married 
fourteen  years.  We  have  three  children, 
Mary  aged  twelve  and  a  half,  Dick 
aged  eight,  and  John  aged  four.  I  oc- 
cupy a  fairly  senior  and  responsible 
position  in  the  Civil  Service,  in  one  of  the 
big  Government  Departments  whose 
Offices  look  on  to  the  Cenotaph  in  White- 
hall, and  I  draw  a  salary  of  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Ofi'ering 
as  it  does  a  decent  competence,  with  a 
good  pension  at  the  age  of  sixty,  pleasant 
and  responsible  work,  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  exerting  real  (albeit  anonymous) 


power,  and  of  being  behind  the  scenes  of 
important  events  and  policies,  the  higher 
division  of  the  Civil  Service  presents 
many  attractions  to  a  young  man  who  f 
has  done  well  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  aspirant  enters,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-three,  through 
the  door  of  one  of  the  stifiest  competi- 
tive examinations  in  the  world;  and,  once 
entered,  he  is  irremovable  except  for 
gross  misconduct,  and  can  look  forward 
to  an  official  career  of  some  forty  years 
spent  in  not  unreasonably  strenuous 
work,  in  dignified  surroundings,  and 
amid  colleagues  who,  having  entered  by 
the  same  strait  gate  as  himself,  will  cer- 
tainly possess  considerable  intellectual 
ability  and  are  likely  to  have  an  intelli- 
gent and  informed  interest  in  one  or, 
more  of  the  various  spheres  of  artistic, 
literary,  or  scholastic  culture.  In  short, 
the  higher  division  of  the  Civil  Service 
is  one  of  the  inner  fortresses  of  the 
English  middle-class,  and  displays  in  an 
eminent  degree  nearly  all  the  great 
qualities  and  defects  of  that  class — on 
the  one  hand  its  scrupulous  integrity, 
its  innate  capacity  for  the  business  of 
government,  and  its  devotion  to  its  job 
just  because  it  is  its  job;  and  on  the 
other,  its  smug  sense  of  superiority, 
its  hard-baked  conservatism,  its  some- 
what limited  sense  of  humor,  and  its  al- 
most complete  lack  of  real  initiative  and 
drive. 

IV 

The  salary  of  a  man  in  my  rank  in  the 
Civil  Service  before  the  War  was 
£1200 — a  very  comfortable  middle-class 
income  in  the  circumstances  of  those 
days.  On  such  an  income  a  man  could 
be  sure  of  sending  his  sons,  if  he  had  any, 
to  good  schools  and  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  "finishing"  his  daughters 
on  the  Continent;  he  could  entertain  dis- 
creetly, and  look  forward  to  a  comfort- 
able old  age  in  which  his  pension  would 
be  supplemented  by  the  income  derived 
from  the  savings  he  would  bequeath,  not 
unduly  depleted  by  death  duties,  to  his 
children.     The  salary  of  my  rank  is  still 
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£1200,  but  to  it  has  been  added  a  tem- 
porary and  fluctuating  "cost-of-living 
bonus"  of  approximately  £200;  and 
£1400  now  is  \  ery  far  from  being  equiva- 
lent to  £1200  before  the  War.  It  is 
when  I  compare  £1400  now  with  £1200 
then  that  I  begin  to  grumble  at  my  lot; 
and  it  was  with  some  such  idea  in  my 
mind  that  I  began  this  article,  which  was 
to  be  called  "The  Plight  of  the  English 
Middle-Class"  and  was  intended  to 
show  how  hard  hit  we  were  by  the  War. 
But  like  Johnson's  would-be  philosopher, 
I  find  that  cheerfulness  will  keep  break- 
ing through;  and,  if  we  don't  live  as  well 
as  perhaps  we  should  have  done  before 
the  War,  we  don't  really  do  so  badly. 

The  Office  pays  my  salary  into  my 
bank  on  the  last  day  of  every  month — 
£100  in  January  and  February,  April 
and  May,  July  and  August,  and  Octo- 
ber and  November,  and  £120  in  March, 
June,  September,  and  December,  making 
a  total  of  £1280,  the  remaining  £120 
being  deducted  at  the  source  for  income 
tax.  As  my  rent  is  exactly  £80  a  year, 
the  odd  £20  in  March,  June,  September, 
and  December  goes  straight  to  my  land- 
lord, and  in  effect  I  have  £100  a  month 
and  a  rent-free  house. 

Our  rent  is  one  of  our  bits  of  luck.  We 
have  a  house  to  ourselves  in  a  very 
pleasant  street  in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
quarters  of  London;  and  all  our  neigh- 
bors, for  exactly  the  same  sort  of  house, 
are  paying  at  least  £120.  Cynthia 
found  it  before  the  War,  and  before  we 
were  married,  dragged  me  away  from  my 
Office  to  come  and  look  at  it,  and  we  took 
it  on  the  spot.  The  rent  then  was  £60  a 
year,  which  was  pretty  cheap  even  for 
those  days;  and  just  as  our  agreement 
was  expiring.  Parliament  in  a  mood  of 
benevolent  wisdom  passed  the  Rent 
Restriction  Act,  which  enabled  our  land- 
lord to  raise  the  rent  to  £80  but  pre- 
vented him  either  from  turning  us  out  or 
from  raising  it  any  more.  When  the 
Act  comes  to  an  end  I  don't  know  what 
will  happen;  but  if  we  have  to  find  a  new 
house  or  to  pay  what  our  neighbors  pay, 
our  budget  will  be  seriously  upset. 


For  our  £80  a  ^      r  we  have  two  very 
decent  sitting  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  a  little  room  that  used  to  be  my 
"study,"  but  is  now  Mary's  room;   a 
really  good  bedroom  for  ourselves  on  the 
first  floor  with  a  dressing  room  for  me 
behind,  and  a  bathroom;  a  big  nursery 
and  the  maid's  bedroom  (for  cook  and 
house-parlormaid)  on  the  second  floor; 
and  in  the  basement  a  kitchen  and  scul- 
lery, and  a  good  sitting  room  for  the 
maids,  and  behind  it  a  tiny  bit  of  garden, 
haunted  by  cats,  but  in  which  we  manage 
to  grow  a  flower  or  two.     This  would  be 
well  enough  for  a  childless  couple,  or  even 
for  father,  mother,  and  one  child;  but 
when  three  children  and  a  nursemaid 
have  to  be  packed  in,  it's  a  bit  of  a 
squeeze.     The  two  boys  have  to  sleep 
in  my  dressing  room,  and  the  nursemaid 
in   the   nursery — not   a   very   desirable 
arrangement,  but  the  only  possible  one. 
Another  drawback  is  the  single  bath- 
room, which  means  that  neither  of  us 
can  ever  have  a  bath  before  dinner — 
when  a  bath  is  above  all  things  desirable 
— because  the  bathroom  is  occupied  by  a 
succession  of  grubby  children  en  route  to 
bed:  night  and  morning  is  our  time.     It 
is  a  squash:  but  at  any  rate  the  fact  that 
they  sleep  in  my  dressing  room  gives  me 
a  chance  to  get  a  talk  with  the  boys,  both 
of  them  in  bed,  as  I  dress  for  dinner, 
which  is  the  only  time  of  day  I  ever  see 
them  during  the  week,  except  for  a  few 
minutes  at  breakfast.     And  much  as  we 
should  like  two  bathrooms  and  an  extra 
bedroom  or  two — not  to  mention  some 
place  where  I  could  set  up  a  carpenter's 
bench  and  the  boys  could  keep  their 
railway  permanently  on  the  floor — our 
roots,    nurtured   by   fourteen   years   of 
happiness  and  love — have  struck  deep 
into  this  poky  little  house,  and  I'm  not 
sure  that  we  would  leave  it  if  we  could. 


Cynthia  and  I  have  always  had  a 
single  bank  account  on  which  we  both 
draw;  and  as  time  has  gone  on  the  man- 
agement of  our  financial  affairs  has  fallen 
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more  and  more  into  her  hands.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  far  more  of 
our  expenditure  is  within  her  control 
than  within  mine,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  on  two  occasions  I  have  been  out  of 
the  country  on  business  for  considerable 
periods — once  for  nearly  two  years  and 
once  for  eight  months — during  which 
time  she  has  had  to  look  after  everything; 
so  that  it  seemed  convenient  that  she 
should  continue  to  do  so  on  my  return. 

^^^lile  we  both  of  us  have  complete 
freedom,  so  far  as  the  Bank  is  concerned, 
to  draw  checks,  it  is  more  or  less  under- 
stood between  us  that  Cynthia  will  not 
draw  more  than  £4o  a  month  during 
term  time  (when  the  two  elder  children 
have  their  midday  meal  at  school)  and 
£50  during  the  holidays,  and  that  I 
shall  not  draw  more  than  £lo  a  month, 
leaving  £35  or  £40  a  month  to  meet  what 
are  known  as  "the  bills."  Out  of  her 
£45  she  pays  for  all  food  and  drink  (in- 
cluding beer,  which  comes  from  the 
grocer,  but  not  whisky  or  wine,  which 
come  from  the  wine  merchant),  for  all 
household  cleaning  materials,  laundry, 
and  other  household  necessaries,  includ- 
ing the  replacement  of  breakages,  the 
servants'  wages  (£9  a  month  among  the 
tliree  of  them,  with  occasional  additions 
for  a  charwoman  and  a  sewing  maid), 
and  for  all  her  clothes  and  the  children's. 
For  her  own  clothes  she  has  in  addition 
the  allowance  of  £40  a  year  which  her 
father  gave  her  l>efore  her  marriage  and 
which  he  still  continues  to  pay. 

Judging  by  the  children's  health  and 
spirits,  both  of  which  are  in  a  high  degree 
robust,  they  must  be  pretty  well  fed,  and 
I  don't  suppose  that  any  husband  of  my 
acquaintance  goes  home  from  his  office 
with  a  more  confident  anticipation  of  a 
really  nice  little  dinner  than  I.  "We  have 
friends  to  dinner  (four  besides  ourselves 
is  all  our  dining  room  will  hold)  once  or 
twice  a  month;  and  while  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  food  we  give  them  is  excep- 
tional, it  is  at  least  as  well  chosen,  as 
well  cooked,  and  as  well  served  as  in  any 
house  in  which  we  ourselves  dine.  As 
for  dress,  my  wife  has,  I  think,  a  touch  of 


genius.  Not  only  is  she  a  first-rate  dress 
designer  and  maker  herself,  but  she  has 
the  gift  of  inspiring  the  sewing  woman 
we  occasionally  employ.  We  go  every 
year  to  a  Garden  Party  at  the  Palace, 
and  to  Court  once  every  five  years  or  so; 
and  at  these  functions  she  always  seems 
to  be  as  well  dressed  as  any  woman 
there,  though  she  has  never  yet  spent 
more  than  £15  on  her  complete  outfit, 
and  only  once  as  much;  and  for  more  or- 
dinary occasions  she  is  always  more  than 
adequately  turned  out,  even  though  some 
of  her  friends  may  sometimes  recognize 
an  old  acquaintance  among  her  frocks 
in  a  new  reincarnation. 

My  £15  a  month  is  intended  to  meet — 
and  does  more  than  adequately  meet — 
all  the  fixed  and  variable  expenses  which 
befall  a  man  in  my  position  in  life.  The 
fixed  expenses  are  fares,  sixpence  a  day; 
lunch,  one  shilling  sixpence  a  day;  and 
tobacco,  about  twelve  shillings  a  week 
(including  Cynthia's  cigarettes).  Vari- 
ables are  hospitality  (it  is  convenient, 
and  pleasant,  to  have  a  man  to  lunch  at 
the  Club  two  or  three  times  a  month), 
clothes  (other  than  my  tailor's  and  hab- 
erdasher's bills — i.e.  boots,  hats,  an  occa- 
sional overcoat,  or  a  tie  or  a  pair  of  socks 
that  catch  my  eye  and  my  fancy),  our 
joint  fares  when  we  go  for  a  week-end  or 
take  a  taxi  in  the  evening,  an  occasional 
whip-round  at  the  office  for  a  wedding 
present  or  something  of  the  kind,  gramo- 
phone records  (we  have  a  collection  of 
pretty  good  stuff,  which  gives  us  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure),  the  "pictures"  once  or 
twice  a  month  and  an  occasional  theater 
or  music-hall — in  fact,  all  the  hundred 
and  one  odd  things  on  which  one  does 
spend  money.  Sometimes  I  draw  the 
whole  of  my  £15,  often  I  draw  only  about 
£10,  and  I  have  l>een  known,  when  we 
are  very  hard  up,  to  get  through  the 
month  on  as  little  as  £7;  but  in  any  case 
I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  draw  up  to  the 
full  £15  if  I  want  it. 

The  rest  is  for  "the  bills";  and  with 
these  we  always  seem  to  Ix?  panting  al>out 
a  month,  and  sometimes  two  and  even 
three  months,   behind.     Only  on  three 
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glorious  occasions  have  we  been  able,  on 
the  first  of  the  month,  to  pay  of!  every 
bill  we  had  in  the  world;  and  then  we 
went  such  a  burst  the  next  month  that  it 
took  us  some  time  to  recover.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  once  have  we  had 
outstanding  bills  amounting  to  more 
than  £100.  and  that  occasion  produced 
so  thick  a  domestic  gloom  and  so  frantic 
and  uncomfortable  a  spasm  of  economy, 
that  the  bills  rapidly  got  paid  of!,  and 
the  phenomenon  is  not  likely  to  recur. 

The  bills  include  ever\i:hing  that  does 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  Cynthia's 
or  my  monthly  allowance.  Chief  among 
them,  marking  the  four  financial  crises 
of  the  year,  are  the  terminal  school  bills 
(roughly,  £-2.5  each  for  Mary  and  Dick, 
and  as  yet  nothing,  thank  goodness,  for 
John;,  and  my  birthday,  when  most  of 
my  life-insurance  premiums,  amounting 
to  about  £60,  fall  due.  Like  great 
breakers  when  one  is  bathing,  they  ap- 
proach, one  is  overwhelmed  beneath 
them,  and  at  last  emerges,  gasping  and 
relieved,  on  the  other  side.  Twice  a 
year  come  the  rates  '  £1.5  or  £16  every 
six  months.,  every  quarter  the  gas  and 
electric  light  and  telephone,  a  running 
bill,  starting  again  as  soon  as  it  is  paid 
off",  with  the  coal  merchant,  the  plumber, 
and  decorator,  and  the  wine  merchant, 
an  occasional  tailor's  bill  of  awful  dimen- 
sions, the  dentist  and  the  doctor.  But 
the  doctor,  as  an  important  element  in 
the  middle-cass  life,  deserves,  and  shall 
have,  a  division  to  himseh. 

\1 

I  have  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest, in  the  pages  of  Harpers  and  else- 
where, the  battle  in  the  L'nited  States  of 
speciahst  versus  general  practitioner. 
Here  in  England,  notwithstanding  a 
slight  tendency  to  resort  direct  to  the 
specialist  in  recent  years,  the  general 
practitioner,  God  bless  him,  still  holds 
his  own  without  apparent  difficulty. 
If  we  had  had  to  engage  a  specialist  for 
each  of  Cynthia's  confinements,  we 
simply  could  not  have  afforded  to  have 


any  children;  and  if  for  an\i;hing  wrong 
out  of  the  ordinary  we  had  to  go  to  a 
clinic,  where  neither  our  circumstances 
nor  our  particular  physical  characteris- 
tics are  known,  we  should  probably  leave 
it  until  too  late  to  begin  with,  and  then 
should  get  treatment  no  better,  and 
probably  worse,  and  at  far  greater  ex- 
pense, than  we  get  from  our  family 
doctor. 

^Mien  we  married,  C\nthia's  family 
doctor  was  giving  up  his  practice,  and  at 
his  recommendation  I  went  to  see  a  man 
who  lived  within  half  a  mile  of  our  new 
home.  I  liked  his  looks,  told  him  what 
my  income  and  position  were,  and  asked 
him  to  take  us  on.  His  first  bill  was  for 
bringing  Mary  into  the  world.  It  in- 
cluded aU  preliminary  visits  ('and  there 
were  a  good  many),  aU  attendances  for 
a  month  or  so  after  the  confinement, 
and  vaccination,  and  it  amounted  to 
£lo.  It  was  a  long  and  not  too  easy,  but 
by  no  means  an  abnormal  confinement; 
and  at  intervals,  knowing  what  hus- 
bands feel  like  on  these  occasions,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  not  experienced 
them  before,  he  found  time  to  come 
downstairs  and  cheer  me  up.  Both 
Cynthia  and  I  knew  that  if  he  had  felt 
the  least  necessity  for  the  assistance  of  a 
specialist  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
call  one  in.  If  we  had  gone  to  a  special- 
ist in  the  first  instance  we  should  not 
have  had  haK  as  much  pre-natal  atten- 
tion; he  would  not  have  been  as  im- 
mediately accessible  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  in  the  event  of  a  premature 
confinement  or  other  emergency,  and  he 
would  have  charged  us  not  less  than 
£100,  a  sum  which  we  simply  did  not 
possess. 

Since  then  he  has  brought  both  boys 
into  the  world,  has  taken  Mary's  tonsils 
out,  and  has  operated  on  Dicky  for 
hydrocele .  Wlienever  he  has  felt  that  he 
would  like  a  speciahst 's  opinion  or  as- 
sistance he  has  asked  for  it ;  but  that  has 
been  on  three  occasions  only,  twice  for 
Cynthia  and  once  for  me.  when  I  had  aU 
my  insides  taken  out,  refurbished,  and 
put  back  again  minus  a  few  bits.     And 
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he  has  never  yet  sent  us  in  a  half-yearly 
bill  exceeding  £25 ;  it  is  usually  anything 
from  £3  to  £8.  ^Yhen  I  had  my  opera- 
tion he  arranged  with  one  of  the  leading 
abdominal  surgeons  of  London,  whose 
fee,  if  I  had  gone  to  him  direct,  would 
have  been  £200,  to  do  the  job  for  £70. 
He  himself  attended  at  the  nursing 
home  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  looked 
after  me  during  recovery;  and  in  the 
end  sent  in  a  bill,  which  included 
John's  birth  and  my  operation,  for 
£25. 

But  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  he  is 
amazingly  cheap  is  not  the  only,  or  even 
the  greatest,  merit  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner. His  real  value  lies  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  which  he  possesses 
of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  individual  patient  in 
particular.  Our  doctor  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  physical  char- 
acteristics and  idiosyncrasies  of  my  wife, 
our  children,  and  myself.  He  knows 
that  if  Mary  or  I  has  a  temperature  of 
one  hundred  or  so,  it's  probably  nothing 
to  bother  about,  but  that  if  Cynthia  or 
either  of  the  boys  goes  up  to  ninety-nine 
they  must  be  taken  seriously.  He 
knows  that  because  Dick  is  a  bit  thin  and 
pale  it  doesn't  mean  that  he's  any  less 
robust  than  John,  who  always  looks  the 
picture  of  health  even  when  he  isn't 
well;  and  that  if  I  get  a  sudden  fit  of 
sickness,  it's  merely  a  peculiarity  left 
over  from  my  operation.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  him  to  suggest 
that  Cynthia  should  go  for  her  confine- 
ments to  a  nursing  home,  where  she 
would  be  among  strangers  and  separated 
from  me;  and  he  had  no  objection  to  my 
being  with  her  up  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment. And  I  shall  not  easily  forget  his 
yell,  through  our  bedroom  door,  of  "It's 
a  boy"  when  Dick  turned  up,  a  yell  loud 
enough  to  produce  cheers  from  the 
kitchen,  two  floors  below,  where  the 
maids,  almost  as  wrought  up  as  I  was 
myself,  were  waiting  for  the  news. 
That's  the  sort  of  comfort  you  can  only 
get  from  a  family  doctor;  you  certainly 
won't  get  it  from  a  gj'na^cologist. 


VII 

^Mien  I  said,  a  few  lines  back,  that 
the  maids  were  almost  as  wrought  up 
over  Dick's  birth  as  I  was,  I  was  of 
course  guilty  of  exaggeration.  But  our 
maids,  with  few  exceptions,  have  always 
been  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  family,  and 
they  have  been  tremendously  excited 
and  pleased  at  each  new  arrival.  In 
this,  at  least,  we  of  the  middle-class  in 
England  are  very  definitely  better  off 
than  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
States;  for  we  can  not  only  obtain,  but 
also  afford,  good  servants.  One  hears, 
it  is  true,  many  complaints  that  good 
servants  are  no  longer  to  be  had;  but  I 
suspect  that  most,  if  not  all,  such  com- 
plaints come  from  bad  mistresses.  Cyn- 
thia has  always  had  the  trick  of  making 
our  maids  devoted,  not  only  to  her  per- 
sonally, but  to  our  family  as  a  whole. 
I  think  the  secret  of  it  is  that  she  never 
forgets  that  they  are  human  beings,  and 
that  our  home  is  temporarily  their  home; 
and  in  return  she  expects,  and  gets,  just 
as  regular  and  good  service  as  I  expect 
and  get  from  my  clerks  and  typists. 

\Yhen  first  we  married  we  had  a  cook 
(wished  on  us  by  my  mother)  and  a 
house-parlormaid  (whom  we  found  our- 
selves). The  cook  was  a  bad  cook 
and  dirty  at  that;  but  we  were  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  we  put  up  with 
it  until,  to  our  joy,  she  gave  Cynthia 
notice  a  month  or  two  before  jNIary's 
birth.  Then  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  our  lives  we  went  to  an  employment 
agency,  and  got  a  young  cook  who 
turned  out  to  be  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Our  house-parlormaid  was  a 
success  from  the  start;  and  when  Mary 
arrived  she  took  on  with  enthusiasm  the 
added  duties  of  nurse.  In  due  course 
she  left  to  be  married,  and  then  the  cook 
brought  in  her  sister  as  house-parlor- 
maid and  her  cousin  as  nurse.  From 
that  day  forth  none  of  our  maids  has 
left  us  for  any  other  cause  than  to  be 
married,  except  two  who  were  unsatis- 
factory from  the  start  and  were  practi- 
callv  chased  out  of  the  house  by  the 
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others;  and  each  vacancy  as  it  occurred 
has  been  filled  by  the  remaining  two 
bringing  in  a  friend  or  relation.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  a  cook  aged  twenty-three 
who  has  been  with  us  three  and  a  half 
years,  a  house-parlormaid  (the  sister  of 
a  friend  of  the  cook's)  who  came  six 
months  ago  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  marriage  of  her  predecessor  and  who 
shows  every  sign  of  being  a  jewel,  and  our 
treasure  of  a  Nanny,  who  came  to  us  as 
a  child  of  sixteen,  six  and  a  half  years 
ago,  and  whom  we  can  and  do  quite 
happily  leave  in  entire  charge  of  the 
children  if  we  go  away  for  a  week-end. 
To  the  cook  we  pay  £36  a  year,  to  the 
parlormaid  £32,  and  to  Nanny  £40. 

VHI 

Closely  connected  with  this  blessing 
of  good  service  is  another  blessing 
which,  if  again  one  may  judge  from  w^hat 
one  reads,  our  fellow  class-mates  in  the 
United  States  do  not  enjoy  to  the  same 
degree  as  ourselves;  and  that  is  the 
blessing  of  privacy.  It  is  a  blessing 
w^hich  you  can  only  really  get  in  a  big 
city,  and  only  then  when  you  do  not 
have  to  scrub  your  own  door-step  or 
hang  out  your  own  washing  in  the  back 
garden  just  as  your  neighbor  next  door 
is  doing  the  same.  We  don't  even 
know  the  names  of  our  next-door  neigh- 
bors; and  we  know  only  two  other  fami- 
lies living  in  the  same  road,  and  these 
because  we  met  them  elsewhere  and 
liked  them  and  they  liked  us.  In  a 
small  town,  or  in  the  suburbs  that  are 
springing  up  like  mushrooms  all  round 
London,  you've  got  to  know  your  neigh- 
bors, and  dine  with  them  and  have  them 
to  dinner  w^th  you,  whether  you  like 
them  or  whether  you  don't;  and  as  your 
tastes  and  interests  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably are,  totally  dissimilar,  you  sink  to  a 
level  of  intercourse  based  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  universal  interests  of  sport 
and  money  among  the  men  and  clothes 
and  servants  among  the  women.  We 
very  greatly  enjoy  having  people  to 
dinner,  and  we  never  have  to  ask  anyone 


we  don't  want  to  ask.  We  don't  play 
bridge,  so  that  our  only  occupation  on 
these  occasions  is  talk;  but  as  we  have 
interests  and  pursuits  in  common  we  do 
talk,  and  it's  very  good  fun.  We  go  out 
to  dinner,  with  people  like  ourselves 
whom  we  like,  perhaps  once  a  week,  and 
do  an  occasional  evening  at  the  theater 
or  the  "pictures";  and  on  other  nights — 
that  is  to  say,  on  more  than  half  the 
evenings  of  our  life — we  sit  after  dinner 
in  the  drawing-room,  Cynthia  with  her 
work  and  perhaps  a  game  of  patience,  I 
with  a  book  or  sometimes  scribbling 
something,  talking  when  we  want  to 
talk  and  not  otherwise,  with  an  occa- 
sional gramophone  evening  when  we 
feel  like  it,  until  my  whisky  comes  in  at 
ten-fifteen  and,  after  the  last  pipe,  we  go 
to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock.  It  sounds 
devastatingly  dull;  but  it  isn't — or  at 
any  rate  we  don't  find  it  so. 

And  even  if  in  the  country  one  has  to 
know  one's  neighbors  more  than  one 
does  in  a  city,  yet  one's  house  and  garden 
are  one's  own.  My  mother  lives  in  an  old 
house  in  a  village  in  East  Anglia,  a  place 
whose  population  and  activities  (all 
arising  out  of  agriculture)  are  about  the 
same  now  as  when  Domesday  Book,  in 
which  it  is  described,  was  written.  My 
father  bought  the  house  thirty  years  ago 
to  live  in  when  he  should  retire,  and  died 
before  he  could  enjoy  it.  My  mother 
usually  lends  it  to  us  for  the  summer 
holidays.  There  is  a  garden  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  wdth  a  river 
running  past  the  bottom  of  it,  on  which 
we  have  a  boathouse  and  a  boat,  and  a 
good  high  wall  all  the  way  round;  and  it's 
surprising  how  seldom  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  go  outside  the  front  gate  and 
how  much  we  enjoy  ourselves  within. 
We  usually  have  friends  staying  with  us 
— a  married  couple,  or  a  bachelor  friend 
of  mine  and  a  friend  of  Cynthia's,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  children's 
friends  (there  are  lots  of  bedrooms) .  He 
and  I  will  go  up  to  golf  (there  is  a  good 
course  about  a  mile  away)  in  the  morn- 
ing or  the  afternoon,  and  she  and  Cyn- 
thia will  sit  with  their  books  and  needle- 
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work  in  a  sunny  corner  of  the  garden. 
Nanny  and  the  children  will  probably 
go  out  and  do  the  household  shopping, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  they  will  be 
completely  happy  in  the  garden,  the 
girls  playing  tennis  or  ping-pong  or 
reading,  the  boys  helping  the  gardener, 
or  digging  in  the  sand  heap,  or  playing 
brigands  in  the  stable-loft,  or  all  of  them 
going  out  in  the  boat  or  having  a  swim. 
And  after  tea,  by  established  usage  and 
tradition,  the  whole  lot  of  us  play  cricket 
on  the  lawn  until  it's  time  for  the  kids 
to  go  to  bed. 

IX 

When  I  started  to  write  this  article  I 
hadn't  the  smallest  intention  of  writing 
an  intimate  and  detailed  account  of  our 
daily  existence.  My  idea  w^as  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  English  middle- 
class  as  a  w  hole,  and  to  show  how  harried 
and  crushed  by  taxation  and  debt  we  are 
in  this  post-war  world.  But  when  I 
came  to  draw  my  picture  I  found  that 
the  only  members  of  the  middle-class 
whose  lives  I  knew  at  all  well  were  our- 
selves; and  that  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, although  the  tax-gatherer  is  al- 
ways with  us,  and  the  education  of  our 
children  is  a  lowering  cloud  over  the 
future,  nevertheless  we  live,  on  the 
whole,  an  extraordinarily  contented  life. 

How  far  is  that  true  of  our  class  as  a 
whole. '^  I  think  that  we  are  in  fact 
happier  and  more  contented  than  most  of 
our  neighbors;  but  I  think  also  that  that 
is  because  we  both  of  us  happen  by  tem- 
perament to  be  people  who  are  posi- 
tively conscious  of  our  blessings,  and  not 
merely  negatively  receptive  of  them. 
Of  our  class  as  a  whole  it  is  true  that 
they  live  differently  from  their  fathers; 
but  to  live  differently  is  not  necessarily 
to  live  less  happily.  We  marry  on 
comparatively  smaller  incomes,  we  spend 
comparatively  more  on  our  pleasures, 
and  we  no  longer  regard  thrift  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues.  We  may  perhaps 
have  to  pay  in  our  old  age  for  our  failure 
to  save  now;  but  meanwhile  there  is  no 


doubt  that  the  standard  of  living  is 
higher,  in  our  class  no  less  than  in  the 
lower  classes,  since  the  War  than  it  ever 
was  before.  A  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by 
an  outburst  of  discontent  among  pre- 
cisely those  persons  who  benefit  most  by 
it — the  reason  being,  I  suppose,  that 
one's  hopes  and  desires  always  run 
ahead  of  one's  attainments,  and  that 
most  people  measure  their  contentment 
by  the  standard  of  what  they  would  like 
to  have  next  year  rather  than  by  that  of 
what  they  actually  had  last  year.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  economic  condition 
of  England  is  healthy  at  this  moment:  it 
is  not,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  within 
a  measurable  period.  But  if  we  compare 
the  life  of  the  individual  in  any  class  of 
life  except  that  of  the  "landed  gentry" 
with  what  it  was  before  the  W^ar,  it  is 
unquestionably  fuller  and  richer,  if  not 
more  happy  and  contented,  now  than 
then.  Even  the  unemployed  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  hardly  more  numer- 
ous; and  hard  as  their  lot  is,  it  is  infi- 
nitely less  hard  than  it  would  have 
been  and  was  twenty  years  ago.  The 
"landed  gentry"  are  gone,  or  nearly  so. 
Their  homes  are  empty,  or  bought  up  by 
the  new  rich ;  their  furniture  and  pictures 
and  old  silver  and  books  have  gone  to 
America,  and  they  themselves  are  living 
on  the  proceeds,  comfortably  enough, 
but  with  most  of  what  made  life  worth 
living,  including  their  work — the  gov- 
ernance of  the  countryside,  which  they 
did  supremely  well — gone.  That  is  a 
void  that  is  deeply  felt,  and  that  has 
temporarily  unbalanced  our  social  equi- 
librium: but  it  is  a  phenomenon  that  has 
occurred  before  in  our  history — most  of 
our  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  living 
families  sprang  from  "trade"  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages  and  early  Tudor  times,  or 
later — and  which  will  right  itself  as  the 
newcomers  learn  to  take  up  resonsibili- 
ties  the  existence  of  which  at  present 
they  hardly  suspect. 

We    have,    I    think,    on    the    whole 
much  to  be  thankful  for. 
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A     STORY 


BY  JOHN  FRAZIER  VANCE 


MRS.  DeSMET  turned  the  lamp 
low  and  went  out.  She  carried 
her  knitting  with  her,  for  she 
was  going  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Mathilde  Verplanck.  She  went  down 
the  path  to  the  river,  the  path  they  used 
to  take  before  they  had  beached  the 
houseboat  and  built  on  the  room  for 
Louis. 

The  DeSmets  had  been  among  the 
first  of  the  colony  to  beach  their  boat. 
Then,  the  Plow  Works  were  running  full 
time,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  break  in 
the  line  from  the  Power  House  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Canal.  From  the  deck 
of  a  packet  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  one 
would  think  that  in  all  that  two-mile 
stretch  of  gravel  beach  not  one  more 
scow  could  find  a  place  to  moor. 

Others  followed  the  example  of  the 
DeSmets,  for  there  was  a  stretch  of  grass- 
covered  dune  land  which  nobody  claimed 
between  the  riverbank  and  the  slough. 
Beyond  the  slough,  to  the  east,  the  low 
buildings  of  the  Plow  Works  ran  in  a 
long  line,  their  high  chimneys  standing 
like  smoldering  torches  in  the  dawn, 
their  many-paned  windows  reflecting 
with  blinding  brilliance  the  flames  of 
sunset  that  danced  upon  the  Iowa  hills. 

Each  spring  would  come  high  water, 
and  many  of  the  newly  beached  boats 
would  be  flooded.  But  when  the  river 
had  subsided  these  would  be  dragged  a 
little  higher,  and  others  would  take  their 
places  on  the  lower  flats. 

Then  the  Plow  Works  shut  down. 
Wide  gaps  appeared  in  the  line  along  the 
river  as  boats  were  cast  off  to  drift 


downstream,  seeking  other  towns,  towns 
that  did  not  depend  upon  the  Plow 
Works.  Many  that  had  been  beached 
were  deserted.  One  by  one,  the  panes 
in  their  windows  disappeared,  sand 
sifted  from  the  dunes  over  their  low 
stoops,  and  their  chimneys  came  tum- 
bling down. 

A  few  remained,  however.  The  Plow 
Works  kept  a  skeleton  force  at  work, 
oiling  the  machines,  testing  power  lines, 
loading  cars  from  the  overstocked  ware- 
houses whenever  there  were  orders  to 
fill.  But  an  air  of  desolation  pervaded 
the  Works  and  the  dunes. 

At  the  riverbank  Mrs.  DeSmet  turned 
toward  the  Canal  outlet.  Twenty  rods 
in  that  direction  the  Verplanck  house- 
boat was  bobbing  heavily  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  wind  had  come  up 
at  sundown.  Night  had  fallen,  but  she 
could  still  make  out  the  form  of  the  scow 
and  its  square  cabin,  a  patch  of  black 
against  the  deepening  darkness  of  the 
mist  that  hung  over  the  river. 

Mrs.  DeSmet  scuffed  along  through 
the  shale,  and  Mrs.  Verplanck  heard 
her  coming. 

"Is  that  you,  Emil.?"  she  called,  com- 
ing to  the  doorway. 

Mrs.  DeSmet  could  see  her  silhouetted 
in  the  square  of  light,  holding  the  screen 
open  with  one  hand,  shielding  her  eyes 
with  the  other.  She  pressed  it  tightly 
against  her  cheek  and  forehead,  shutting 
out  all  the  light  that  came  from  within 
the  cabin. 

"It's  only  Gretchen,"  said  Mrs. 
DeSmet. 
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Mathilde's  arm  fell  to  her  side,  and 
her  shoulders  drooped  a  little.  She 
said,  "Oh.     Come  in,  Gretchen." 

Gretchen  climbed  the  plank.  She 
tried  to  grip  the  cross  strips  with  her 
toes.  She  might  forget  for  weeks  on  end 
that  their  house  had  once  floated  on  the 
river,  except  when  she  came  down  to 
Mathilde's.  But  as  soon  as  her  feet 
touched  the  plank,  and  she  could  feel 
through  her  shoes  the  strips  that  kept 
one  from  slipping,  she  would  remember. 
Always  her  toes  had  sought  to  grip  on 
them. 

Her  man,  Louis,  had  rigged  up  a  hand- 
rail on  theirs.  Verplanck's  had  never 
had  a  hand-rail.  Emil  Verplanck  had 
always  been  tumbling  into  the  muddy 
water.  Young  Louis  DeSmet  had  never 
fallen  off  either  the  plank  or  the  boat. 
His  father  had  carried  the  rail  clear 
around  the  boat.  Emil  could  play  on 
the  narrow  deck  and  bie  safe. 

There  was  that  difference  between  her 
Louis  and  Mathilde's  Jacques.  Louis 
was  always  fixing  things  up.  Jacques 
was  a  loafer.  Mathilde  had  often  said 
she  did  not  know  how  she  would  have 
got  along  without  Gretchen.  They  had 
known  each  other  so  long. 

■'I  suppose  you  won't  be  coming  up 
to  see  me  evenings  any  more,"  Gretchen 
began,  as  she  settled  down  in  the  rocker, 
"once  your  Emil  comes  home." 

"And  why  not.^  He's  like  his  father, 
that  boy.  He  won't  be  home  much 
evenings." 

"Maybe  he'll  be  different.  Maybe 
he's  changed,  being  away  so  long." 

"What'd  change  him.'  He's  so  big 
and  strong,  that  boy,  and  full  of  life. 
You  couldn't  expect  him  tc  stay  all  the 
time  at  home." 

Gretchen  wondered  what  traces  had 
been  left  upon  Mathilde's  Emil  by  con- 
finement and  prison  fare.  How  could 
she  warn  Mathilde  who  did  not  know 
where  her  boy  liad  been? 

"You  can't  tell,"  she  said.  "He 
might  have  been  sick  or  something.  He 
mightn't  be  so  strong  as  when  he  went 
awav." 


* '  You  're  trying  to  scare  me,  Gretchen . ' ' 

"But  I'm  not.  I'm  only  trying  to, 
well  .  .  ." 

"An;^n;v'ay,"  Mathilde  went  on,  "I 
know  better.  His  letter  said  he  was 
fine,  didn't  it.?" 

Gretchen,  who  had  read  the  letter  to 
Mathilde,  confessed  that  it  did.  "  Still," 
she  said,  "it's  a  long  time  since  he  went 
away." 

"Seven  years." 

"And  how  long  since  you  heard  last?" 

Mathilde  fumbled  with  the  knitting 
in  her  lap.  "Four  years,"  she  admitted 
reluctantly.  "But  he  was  never  one  to 
write.  Not  like  your  Louis.  Writing 
is  easy  for  him,  workin'  for  the  paper." 

"I  only  meant  he  might  have  been 
sick  before.  A  couple  of  years  ago. 
He  might  be  over  it,  but  still  be  different 
from  when  he  went  away  .  .  .  quieter." 

"You  never  did  Hke  my  Emil.  Folks 
always  were  against  him." 

"Now,  Mathilde  ..." 

"You'll  see.  He  won't  be  different. 
I  wouldn't  want  him  different."  Ma- 
thilde was  belligerent.  "Folks  always 
were  funny  about  Emil.  They  never 
knew  him." 

"I  knew  him,  Mathilde.  We  all 
knew  him  at  our  place.  Him  and  Louis 
together  so  much.     I  can  see  'em  yet." 

"  I  know,  Gretchen.  But  you  thought 
he  was  going  to  be  a  bad  one." 

"I  never  said  that." 

"But  you  thought  it,  plenty  times. 
Folks  don't  see  it's  just  he's  so  full  of 
life.     Like  his  father." 

Above  the  slapping  of  the  water 
against  the  hull  could  be  heard  the 
crunch  of  boots  on  the  gravel  shore. 
Mathilde  hurried  to  the  door  to  peer  out. 
Her  head  turned  slowly,  following  the 
sound  of  the  footsteps  as  they  passed. 

"I  thought  it  might  be  him,"  she  said, 
coming  back  to  her  chair. 

"You  shouldn't  count  too  much  on 
him  coming  to-night.  Something  might 
keep  him.     He  might  miss  his  train." 

The  gray  yarn  climbed  up  from  the 
ball  and  onto  the  swiftly  moving  needles 
in  Gretchen's  hands.     The  ball  danced 
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to  the  edge  of  her  lap  and  fell  to  the 
floor.  She  recovered  it,  but  laid  her 
work  aside. 

"You  remember  in  Flanders,  Ma- 
thilde?" 

"Yes." 

"We  been  good  friends  so  long." 

"It's  a  long  time." 

"I  should  know  about  your  Emil. 
I  wouldn't  say  things  about  him.  Sayin' 
he  was  bad  when  he  wasn't." 

"Sometimes  people  don't  take  him 
right.  He's  like  his  father.  Take  that 
night  ..."  Mathilde  crossed  herself, 
"...  up  at  Dave's.  Jacques  didn't 
mean  any  harm.  He  was  so  big  and  so 
rough.  That  man  Tony  was  scared  of 
Jacques.  Out  quick  with  his  knife,  that 
way.  Many's  the  time  Jacques  would 
be  like  that  at  home.  You  know  that. 
He  never  meant  any  harm.  Emil's 
the  same  way." 

"But  Jacques,  sometimes  he  treated 
you  bad." 

"But  he  didn't  mean  it.  I  know  he 
didn't  mean  it.  I  lived  with  him  all  the 
time." 

"  It's  the  New  Country  does  it  to  them. 
Jacques  wasn't  that  way  in  Flanders." 

"He  was  outdoors  all  the  time.  Here 
he  was  all  day  long  indoors,  in  the  polish- 
ing shed.    All   day  polishing  shares." 

"That's  so  hard  on  them,  too." 

"Jacques  was  strong  though.  He 
could  stand  it.  It  never  got  him  in 
the  chest  like  so  many.  He  was  strong 
the  day  he  died  just  like  when  he  first 
come  over." 

"He  was  a  strong  one,  all  right." 

"Emil's  just  like  him.  Indoors,  it 
bothers  him.  He's  always  restless.  Wants 
to  be  out.  You  know  how  it  was  for 
him  in  school.     Not  like  your  Louis." 

Gretchen  picked  up  her  needles  and 
her  wool  again. 

"I  seen  your  light  last  night.  Did 
you  wait  up.^" 

"Yes.  A  while.  I  didn't  want  to  be 
in  bed  if  he  came.  I  had  some  coffee 
on." 

"You  shouldn't  wait  up  so  late.  You'll 
be  all  done  up." 


"Suppose  he  should  come.^" 

"Well?" 

"After  seven  years." 

"He'll  be  changed.  Twenty-nine  he'll 
be.     Just  like  my  Louis." 

"Two  months  older." 

"You  won't  know  him,  I  bet,  when 
you  see  him." 

They  both  laughed  at  that.  The  idea 
of  Mathilde  not  recognizing  her  son! 

"I  seen  the  Hunkie's  boat  go  by  this 
afternoon." 

"From  up  by  the  Pest  House?" 

"Yeah.  The  one  that  came  down 
from  Clinton  before  the  shutdown." 

"What  was  he?     Polisher?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  he  was  out 
in  the  foundry.  I  don't  know,  though. 
I  never  hear,  any  more,  now  Louis's 
dead." 

"I  never  hear  either." 

"I  used  to  see  him  comin'  home  some- 
times. He  was  always  black  in  the 
face.  I  guess  he  was  in  the  foundry  all 
right." 

"Stokin',  maybe." 

"Prob'ly." 

"The  foundry's  been  shut  down  quite 
a  while." 

"They  won't  ever  open  up  again,  I 
bet.  I'm  glad  my  Louis's  not  in  the 
Plow  Works.  They  always  make  news- 
papers. He  says,  *They  never  get  a 
lot  of  newspapers  ahead  and  lay  off  the 
men.  Each  day  they  have  to  have  a 
new  one,'  he  says.  You  know  how  Louis 
is." 

"I'm  just  as  glad." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"If  they  don't  open  up.  When  I 
think  how  it  was  in  the  Old  Country,  and 
how  they  are  when  they  come  over 
here  .  .  ." 

"I  ain't  seen  the  country  since  we 
came  here.  Only  the  river  and  the 
weeds." 

"There's  that  too.  But  I'm  thinking 
about  Emil.  He  could  get  a  good  job. 
Truckin'  or  something.  Or  we  could 
start  a  truck  farm,  maybe.  I  could  see 
to  help." 

"That's  hard  work,  Mathilde." 
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"At  five  years  old  I  did  it  in  the  Old 
(.'ounlry.  J 'in  strong.  I  could  Ikx?. 
1  could  help  him  plant." 

"He'd  he  home  then." 

"He'd  be  outdoors,  not  all  the  time 
indoors.  Not  all  the  time  in  that  awful 
noise." 

"I  remember.  1  went  with  J>ouis 
once  to  see.  1  never  heard  such  noise. 
1  was  scared.  I  don't  see  how  he  stood 
it." 

"In  the  polishing  shed  where  Jacques 
was,  did  you  go  there?  The  sun  shines 
only  a  little  way  in.  Everywhere  is 
dust  from  the  wheels  and  from  tlie  discs. 
It  choked  me  right  away.     J  had  to  go." 

Gretchen  looked  at  the  cl(X*k.  "I'll 
be  going  now,"  she  said. 

Midnight  had  passed.  The  lights  of 
the  few  remaining  houseboats  had  long 
since  lKH,*n  extinguished,  and  the  path 
along  the  hliore  to  DeSmet's  was  dark. 
Gretchen  did  not  mind.  She  often 
stayed  this  late  with  Mathilde.  Eouis 
did  not  get  home  until  one,  and  she 
usually  waited  up  until  he  came.  Being 
on  the  night  desk,  he  always  had  things 
to  tell  her  when  he  came  in.  And  she 
had  known  Mathilde  so  long. 

■'I  wouldn't  wait  up  too  late,  Ma- 
thilde," she  said.  "You  got  to  sleep 
sometime.  You  don't  want  to  be  all 
done  uj)  when  he  comes." 

"I  got  to  wait  for  him,  (iretchen. 
You  know  how  it  is." 

(iretchen  went  down  the  j)lank  again, 
her  toes  clutching  at  the  strips.  She 
scuffed  through  the  gravel.  Mathilde 
stoo<l  in  the  doorway,  listening  to  her 
steps  receding,  then  suddenly  droj)ping 
to  silence  as  she  turned  in  at  the  path 
which  led  through  the  high  grass  that 
fringed  the  dunes. 

(iretchen  went  in  and  turned  the  wick 
of  the  lamp  up  again.  She  put  fresh 
water  in  the  coffee  i)ot  and  drew  it  for- 
ward on  the  stove.  She  shook  down  the 
fire  and  adde<i  coal  to  it.  It  blazed 
up  quickly.  When  they  tcmk  a  house 
up  in  the  town,  they  would  have  gas. 
No  more  of  this  dirty  soft  coal  except 
in  winter  time,  for  the  furnace. 


She  went  back  to  the  lamp  to  wait 
for  Louis. 

Not  that  the  heat  from  the  stove  was 
not  welcome  on  frosty  evenings.  Morn- 
ings, too,  this  late  in  the  year.  She 
would  have  to  be  up  at  dawn,  fixing  the 
fire,  getting  the  water  heated  for  break- 
fast. 

She  had  seen  Mathilde's  light  when 
she  got  up  this  morning. 

She  had  kept  Emil's  story  from  Ma- 
thilde so  long.  It  would  break  her 
heart  if  she  knew  it.  But  there  would 
be  trouble  keeping  the  secret  now.  It 
would  come  out.  Emil  could  not  shake 
it  off.     Those  things  follow  a  man. 

Gretchen  did  not  know  much  of  it. 
Something  about  a  robbery  and  a  fight. 
Way  off  in  Kansas.  And  they  sent  him 
to  jail.  Almost  four  years  ago.  No 
wonder  he  did  not  write. 

Always  in  trouble,  that  boy.  Just 
like  his  father,  as  Mathilde  had  said. 

Well,  he  was  born  to  it.  The  night 
he  was  born,  Gretchen  would  never 
forget  it.  Jacques  had  come  running 
to  their  boat  at  midnight.  Louis,  her 
husband,  had  thought  his  neighbor  had 
gone  crazy. 

"Come!  Mathilde!"  he  had  shouted 
at  Gretchen,  who  jxH^red  out  at  him  from 
the  other  room. 

She  did  not  find  out  for  weeks  what 
had  happened. 

I'hat  night,  getting  supper,  Mathilde 
had  not  been  able  to  keej)  her  mind  on 
her  cooking.  At  intervals  pain  would 
stab  her,  and  she  would  sink  into  the 
rocker,  dazed,  frightened.  But  she 
kept  about  the  supjKT  as  best  she  could. 
Jactjues  came,  at  last,  from  work.  She 
heard  the  clatter  of  his  heavy  boots  on 
the  plank,  scraping  the  nmd  off  on  the 
cross  strips.     And  the  table  was  bare. 

"  I  couldn't,  Jac(|ues.     I  am  not  well." 

He  was  tired  of  that  excuse,  he  said. 
For  months  she  had  fallen  back  ui)on 
it.     Other  women   .  .   . 

"I  think  .  .  .  "she  paused.  "I  think 
it  will  be  to-night." 

He  slammed  the  door  into  the  other 
Tuoin    behind    him.     She    conthmed   to 
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travel  from  range  to  table,  from  table 
to  range.  All  the  while  she  could  hear 
him  moving  about  in  the  next  room, 
throwing  things,  kicking  things  angrily. 
One  of  his  heavy  shoes  crashed  to  the 
floor,  then  the  other.  He  was  changing 
his  clothes.  That  meant  he  was  going 
to  town,  going  to  leave  her  alone.  She 
rushed  into  the  other  room  and  flung 
her  arms  about  him,  begging  him  not 
to  leave  her.  Supper  was  ready  at 
last. 

He  was  tired  of  her  whining,  he  said. 
He  was  going  to  Dave's.  He  flung  her 
from  him  roughly,  thrusting  outward 
with  his  huge,  hairy  arm,  and  she  fell 
to  the  floor. 

VvTien  he  came  reeling  home  at  mid- 
night he  found  the  houseboat  dark. 
He  was  frightened.  Gretchen  recol- 
lected that  he  had  never  admitted  being 
frightened.  But  there  was  a  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  he  had  been — too  fright- 
ened to  admit  it.  He  found  Mathilde 
lying  on  the  floor  where  she  had  fallen, 
and  the  baby  Emil  beside  her.  He  had 
fled  to  ]Mrs.  DeSmet  and  brought  her 
running  after  him.  And  her  own  baby 
only  two  months  away.   .   .  . 

She  closed  the  draft  in  the  stove. 
.  It  was  getting  too  hot. 

.  .  .  Xow,  Emil  was  coming  home. 
From  prison.  Louis  had  been  surprised 
at  first  when  Gretchen  told  him  about 
Mathilde's  letter 

"He  wrote  her  a  letter.^"  he  asked  in 
surprise. 

"Sure." 

"The  damn  fool." 

"WTiy?  Y^liv  shouldn't  he  write  her  a 
letter?" 

Louis  moved  uneasily.  "Oh,  I  don't 
know,"  he  said.  "T\liat  did  the  letter 
say.^" 

"Just  he  was  comin'  home  as  soon  as 
he  could,  and  not  to  talk  about  it," 
Gretchen  replied.  "T  was  surprised. 
You  said  he  was  in  for  ten  years." 

"He  must  have  been  paroled,"  said 
Louis. 

"V>liat'sthat.^" 


"Let  him  out  for  good  behavior." 

"He's  changed  then." 

Louis  had  grunted  at  that  and  had 
gone  to  bed  without  finishing  his  coffee, 
as  if  something  were  bothering  him. 

This  had  happened  two  weeks  ago. 
Mathilde  had  been  watching  for  him 
ever  since.   .  .   . 

Gretchen  could  hear  Louis  coming 
now.  He  whistled.  They  had  a  signal, 
so  that  she  would  know  vrhen  he  started 
down  the  hill. 

She  went  over  and  put  coffee  into  the 
pot  of  boiling  water,  and  a  broken 
eggshell  from  a  cup  on  the  shelf  at  the 
top  of  the  stove. 

Wlien  they  moved  up  into  the  town 
Louis  would  not  have  so  far  to  walk. 
The  street  cars  stopped  at  midnight, 
and  it  was  a  long,  lonely  trip.  She  had 
walked  it  once  with  him.  All  the  way 
down  Market  Street  to  the  Bend.  That 
was  where  the  savvTuill  used  to  be.  TMien 
you  walked  beyond  the  end  of  the  paving 
the  ground  gave  under  your  feet.  It 
was  all  sawdust,  Louis  said.  The  mill 
was  gone  now.  Mathilde  had  never 
seen  it.  It  had  gone  before  they  built 
the  Plow  Works. 

At  the  Bend  you  turned  to  the  south 
along  a  twisting  road  that  had  dirty 
little  houses  along  both  sides.  Pretty 
soon  you  came  to  the  first  buildings  of 
the  Works.  All  along  beside  this  road, 
clear  down  to  the  Main  Gate  of  the  Works 
the  trolley  ran.  She  used  to  walk  over 
to  the  Works  and  take  the  car,  day- 
times, when  she  went  to  town.  Crickets 
sang  in  the  weeds  between  the  rails  at 
night. 

At  the  Works,  you  turned  to  the  right 
down  a  narrow  lane.  You  had  to  turn 
there.  There  was  no  other  way  across 
the  slough.  The  lane  was  bad  walking. 
It  was  deeply  rutted.  In  many  places 
there  were  huge  cobbles  to  trip  you. 
People  had  to  throw  them  out  into  the 
road  on  rainy  days  for  stepping-stones. 
There  were  some  places  where  the  pud- 
dles in  the  road  never  dried. 

Beyond  the  slough  the  lane  went  to 
the  top  of  a  little  ridge  and  then  broke 
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up  into  a  hundred  tiny  paths  that  led 
off  in  as  many  directions  and  disap- 
peared among  the  houseboats.  Most 
of  these  paths  were  overgrown  now. 
Some  of  them  were  used  a  Kttle. 

That  was  the  way  Louis  came  home 
every  night.  It  must  have  been  three 
miles. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  he  always 
whistled.  Then  she  would  put  his 
coffee  on.  She  could  hear  him  now, 
opening  the  gate.  She  went  to  the 
door  and  opened  it. 

"Hello,  Ma." 

"Hello,  Louis." 

Over  his  shoulder,  she  could  see 
Mathilde's  lamp  still  shining  from  her 
window. 

"Tired?" 

"Oh,  no.  Same  as  always."  He 
kissed  her.     "What  you  been  doin'.^" 

"Nothing.  Went  down  to  see  Ma- 
thilde." 

"I  saw  a  light  down  there." 

"She's  expectin'  Emil,  you  know." 

"Yeah.^" 

"You  know.  I  told  you.  We  talked 
about  it." 

Louis  began  to  say  something  but 
cht  eked  himself. 

"What's  the  matter,  Louis.^" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You  went  to  say  something,  but 
you  didn't." 

"Oh,  nothing." 

"Yes  it  was." 

"No,  honest.  I  keep  forgetting.  It's 
just  the  Giants  are  leading  again.  I 
keep  forgetting  you  don't  know  about 
baseball.  We  talk  about  it  so  much 
at  the  office." 

Gretchen  poured  his  coffee.  She  took 
none  herself  but  sat  down  to  watch 
him  drink  his. 

"You're  bothered,  Louis." 

"Me.^     No,  I'm  fine." 

"Sure?" 

"Tired,  maybe.  Big  night  to-night. 
The  wire  was  red  hot.  They  were  sure 
shoving  it  through  on  the  city,  too. 
The  slot  was  jammed  wlien  I  left." 

"What's  goin'  on?" 


"Oh,  nothing  much.  Small  stuff, 
mostly."  He  pushed  his  cup  away, 
half  full,  and  rose.  "When  you're  tired, 
go  to  bed,  hey.  Ma?  Guess  I'll  turn 
in.     Good-night." 

"You  sure  you're  all  right?" 

"Sure,  Ma."     He  kissed  her. 

Gretchen  carried  the  lamp  to  her 
room  and  undressed.  Cool  nights  were 
good  for  sleep.  The  muslin  sheets  were 
tingling  cold  and  warmed  slowly,  pleas- 
antly about  you. 

At  dawn  she  stirred,  from  long  habit, 
and  woke.  Again  she  shook  down  the 
fire  and  put  on  fresh  coal. 

Mathilde's  window  showed  a  wan 
light  in  the  mist  over  the  river.  She 
was  still  waiting,  then. 

Gretchen  hurried  back  to  bed  for 
another  hour's  sleep.  Louis  would  not 
waken  till  eight -thirty. 

The  sun  came  in  her  window,  and  she 
rose  again.  She  heard  someone  at  the 
pump,  outside.  Mathilde,  probably. 
She  hurriedly  pulled  on  her  house-dress 
and  went  to  the  door.  She  waved  at 
Mathilde  and  called,  "Good-morning." 

"Good-morning,  Gretchen." 

"Did  he  come  yet?" 

"Not  yet."  Mathilde's  voice  was 
tired,  but  not  devoid  of  hope. 

The  clatter  of  pans  roused  Louis  and 
he  came  out,  shirtless,  to  the  kitchen. 
He  hung  his  razor  strop  on  the  nail  in 
the  door-frame  and  whisked  up  a  lather 
on  his  face. 

"I  heard  you  talkin'  a  while  ago. 
Who  was  here?" 

"Mathilde.  She  came  up  to  the 
pump,  like  always." 

"Oh  I" 

"I  wish  Emil'd  come.  She'll  be  all 
worn  out." 

"She  ought  to  go  to  bed." 

"That's  what  I  tell  her." 

"Hm." 

Emil  finished  his  shaving  and  put 
on  his  shirt.  Breakfast  was  on  thc' 
table  then.  They  sat  down,  and  Gret- 
chen said  grace. 

"Bacon's  swell — a  morning  like  this," 
said  Louis. 
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"I'm  glad  to  see  you  eating  so 
good.  I  was  afraid  you  was  sick  last 
night." 

"I  was  all  right.     Just  thinking." 

"What  about .^' 

"I  guess  you'd  better  tell  her." 

"Who.^     What?" 

"Mrs.  Verplanck.  Emil  ain't  com- 
ing." 

"What?" 

Louis  ate  greedily,  pretending  not  to 
hear  his  mother. 

"Why  she  just  had  a  letter.  I  told 
you  about  it." 

"Yeah.  I  know.  That's  how  they 
got  him,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Who?  What  did  he  do?  He  was 
out,  wasn't  he?  You  said  they  let 
him  out?" 

"I  know.  I  didn't  want  to  tell  you. 
I  thought  he  might  ...  Of  course,  I 
knew  he   couldn't.     I   didn't   want  to 


tell  you,  knowing  Mrs.  Verplanck  the 
way  you  do.  He  wasn't  out  on  parole. 
He  broke  jail.  He  killed  a  guard  doing 
it,  too,  the  poor  fish." 

"Killed  ..." 

"Yes.  And  he  got  away.  Clean 
away.  They  were  hunting  all  over. 
Then  he  wrote  to  his  mother.  She 
hardly  ever  gets  any  mail.  It  was  a 
dead  give-away.  They  been  layin'  for 
him  ever  since." 

"And  they  .  .  .  they  got  him?" 

"I'll  say.  He  tried  to  come  home  all 
right,  but  they  were  watching  even^ 
freight.  He  raised  hell  till  they  got 
his  gun  away  from  him." 

Louis  resumed  his  eating.  He  paused 
a  moment  later. 

"That's  what  all  that  copy  was  about 
last  night."  He  laughed."  "I  didn't 
want  to  tell  you  last  night.  It'll  be  all 
over  the  paper." 


A  SICK  MAX  IX  SPRIXG 

BY  ROBERT  XICHOLS 

THEY  rest  me  well — these  dull  spring  days 
Of  soft  wet  light  and  faint  sweet  sighs. 
The  roads  are  glimmering  waterways, 
Heaven's  field  an  empty  paradise. 

The  very  thrush  sings  not  so  loud 

As  is  his  careless  wont  to  do, 
And  the  sun,  dreamiiig  in  a  cloud. 

If  glorious,  is  pensive  too. 

Whither  I  walk  I  scarcely  care, 
Since  there  is  mystery  all  around; 

Such  fresh  sweet  sadness  fills  the  air. 

Such  shy  sweet  joyance  thrills  the  ground. 


Mysterious  both!  I  have  small  part 
In  these  and  shortly  may  have  less, 

Who  taste  clear  nothing  in  my  heart 
And  find  in  that  pure  happiness. 


THE  CULT  OF  UNINTELLIGIBILITY 

BY  MAX  EASTMAN 


TWO  tendencies  are  confused  in  the 
literary  movement  called  modern- 
ist which  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished. They  are  clearly  distinguished 
for  me,  because  I  like  one  of  them  and 
the  other  I  regard  as  an  affliction.  But 
many  people  see  only  one  tendency  here 
and  are  puzzled  to  define  it.  The  tend- 
ency that  I  like  might  be  called  the  cul- 
tivation of  pure  poetry.  The  tendency 
that  I  do  not  like  I  call  the  cult  of  un- 
intelligibility. 

If  you  pick  up  a  book  by  Hart  Crane, 
E.  E.  Cummings,  James  Joyce,  Gertrude 
Stein,  Edith  Sitwell,  or  any  of  the 
"modernists,"  and  read  a  page  inno- 
cently, I  think  the  first  feeling  you  will 
have  is  that  the  author  isn't  telling  you 
anything.  It  may  seem  that  he  isn't 
telling  you  anythmg  because  he  doesn't 
know  anything.  Or  it  may  seem  that 
he  knows  something,  but  he  won't  tell. 
In  any  case  he  is  uncommunicative. 
He  is  unfriendly.  He  seems  to  be  play- 
ing by  himself,  and  offering  you  some- 
what incidentally  the  opportunity  to 
look  on. 

All  poetry,  according  to  ]\Ir.  I.  A. 
Richards,  is  an  act  of  conmiunication. 
It  is  that,  whether  the  poet  thinks  so  or 
not,  because  words  are  in  their  very 
nature  communications.  All  literature, 
indeed,  Mr.  Richards  describes  as  a 
verbal  communication  of  vahies.  I 
defer  to  him  because  he  is  a  psychologist 
who  teaches  literature.  I  accept  his 
assertion  that  all  literature  is  in  sojnc 
degree  a  communicative  act,  and  I  say 
that  modernist  literature  is  charac- 
terized by  an  increasing  stinginess  in  the 
performance  of  this  act. 


A  dominant  tendency  of  the  advancing 
schools  of  poetry  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  to  decrease  the  range,  the 
volume,  and  the  definiteness  of  com- 
munication. To  my  mind  that  state- 
ment, which  has  a  verifiable  meaning, 
might  take  the  place  of  about  one-half  of 
the  misty  literarious  talk  of  the  poets 
and  the  poet-critics  of  the  modernist 
movement.  They  are  not  "abandoning 
romanticism,"  "returning  to  the  eight- 
eenth-century tradition,"  "inaugurat- 
ing a  neo-classical  era" — it  is  the  height 
of  romanticism  to  imagine  that  they  are. 
They  are  not  "overcoming  the  distinc- 
tion between  subject-matter  and  form," 
"revolting  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
general  reader,"  being  "primitive,"  be- 
ing "intellectual,"  being  "aesthetic," 
instituting  an  "artificial  barbarism,"  or 
clinging  to  the  "hard  matter-of-fact 
skeleton  of  poetic  logic."  There  is  no 
such  skeleton  and  no  such  logic.  Wiat 
they  are  doing  is  withdrawing  into  them- 
selves. They  are  communicating  to 
fewer  people,  they  are  communicating 
less,  and  what  they  communicate  is  less 
definitely  determined.  And  this  is  true 
of  the  whole  movement,  all  the  way  from 
free  verse  to  free  association. 

Free  verse  decreases  the  definiteness  of 
communication  by  introducing  into  the 
transcription  of  poetry  a  gross  mark  of 
punctuation  which  has  no  significance 
commonly  agreed  upon.  Suppose  that 
instead  of  this  arbitrary  line-division  I 
made  up  a  new  character,  a  semicolon 
composed  of  two  commas  with  the  tails 
going  opposite  ways.  And  suppose  I 
announced  that  as  a  poet  I  was  going  to 
use    that    comma -colon    wherever    and 
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whenever  I  wanted  to,  like  the  joker  in 
the  pack,  without  any  agreement  as  to 
its  value,  either  rhythmical  or  grammat- 
ical. It  would  be  obvious,  would  it  not, 
that  the  freedom  I  had  acquired  was  not 
a  freedom  to  communicate  more  to  my 
readers,  but  a  freedom  from  the  terms  of 
communication — a  freedom  to  play  by 
myself?  This  is  the  principal  thing  ac- 
complished by  the  line-division  in  free 
verse,  except  in  a  few  poems  where  it  is 
employed,  as  Blake  and  Whitman  usu- 
ally employed  it,  to  divide  the  actual 
phrases  of  a  chant. 

From  free  verse  it  was  a  short  step  to 
free  punctuation.  I  mean  the  habit  of 
turning  loose  a  handful  of  punctuation 
marks  like  a  flock  of  bacteria  to  browse 
all  over  the  page,  and  even  eat  their  way 
into  the  insides  of  apparently  healthy 
words.  Let  us  see  an  example  of  this 
from  the  poetry  of  E.  E.  Cummings. 
We  have  to  see  his  poetry  because  it  is 
composed  so  largely  of  punctuation  that 
it  cannot  be  heard.  Li  fact  we  shall 
soon  have  to  exhibit  Cummings  in  a 
projection-room;  for  undoubtedly  the 
next  step  in  modernism  will  be  to  show 
these  punctuation  marks  in  the  actual 
process  of  entering  a  word,  and  show 
how  the  nucleus  of  the  word,  its  mean- 
ing, divides,  and  the  new  and  more 
delicate  meanings  are  formed  by  a  proc- 
ess of  endogastric  proliferation.  For 
the  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  examining  the  poem  first  in  its  nor- 
mal condition,  and  then  seeing  how  it 
looks  when  infected  or  impregnated 
with  punctuation  marks. 

Among  these  red  pieces  of  day — against 
which,  and  quite  silently,  hills  made  of  blue 
and  green  paper,  scorch-bending  themselves, 
upcurve  into  anguish,  climbing  spiral,  and 
disappear — satanic  and  blase,  a  black  goat 
lookingly  wanders.  There  is  nothing  left  of 
the  world,  but  into  this  nothing  "il  treno  per 
Roma  signori.'^"  jerkily  rushes. 

That  is  the  poem,  and  it  might  be  an 
excellent  one,  if  the  poet  would  come 
down  and  tell  us  where  he  is  and  what  he 
is  talking  about.     Here  is  the  way  it 


looks   after  an  attack  of  punctuation, 
and  as  it  appears  in  published  form : 

Among 
these 

red  pieces  of 
day  (against  which  and 
quite  silently  hills 
made  of  blueandgreen  paper 

scorchbend  ingthem 

-selves-U 

pcurv  Ejinto: 

anguish  (dim 
b)ing 
s-p-i-r-a- 
1 
and,disappear) 

Satanic  and  blase 

a  black  goat  lookingly  wanders 

There  is  nothing  left  of  the  world  but 

into  this  noth 

ing  il  treno  *  per 

Roma  si-gnori.'^ 

jerk. 

ilyr,  ushes 

You  can  see  from  this  that  punctua- 
tion is  a  serious  disease.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  if  you  put  this  poetry 
under  the  microscope  you  would  find  that 
the  commas  and  parentheses  themselves 
have  been  attacked  by  still  more  minute 
grammatical  organisms,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  is  simply  honeycombed  with 
punctuation. 

To  show  the  length  to  w^hich  a  sane 
man  will  go  w^hen  he  sets  out  to  be  liter- 
ary, let  me  quote  the  comment  of  Paul 
Rosenfeld  on  Cummings 's  use  of  punc- 
tuation marks: 

The  typographical  display  exists  upon  his 
pages  never  in  the  intention  of  picture- 
writing,  and  always  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing the  acceleration  and  hesitation  of  the 
rapid,  capricious,  and  melodic  line. 

What  would  a  man  who  was  trying  to 
be  scientific  say  about  this  same  ques- 
tion.? Or  rather  what  would  he  do  about 
it — for  science  has  a  way  of  answering 

*I  venture  to  correct  Mr.  Ciimmings's  spelling  of  this 
word,  hoping  that  "trene"  was  a  typographical  mistake 
and  not  a  part  of  his  lyrical  inspiration. 
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questions  by  doing  something.  He 
would  take  two  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  this  poetry — Paul  Rosenfeld 
might  be  one,  and  E.  E.  Cummings  an- 
other— lead  them  into  separate  sound- 
proof chambers  and  permit  them  to  read 
this  poem  in  the  august  presence  of  a 
sphygmograph,  a  machine  designed  to 
record  in  a  white  line  on  a  black  roller 
the  actual  pulsations  of  the  "rapid, 
capricious,  and  melodic  line"  as  it  is 
"marked  "  by  these  signs  of  punctuation. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that,  punc- 
tuation being  what  it  is  and  human  na- 
ture being  what  it  is,  the  two  of  them 
would  produce  curves  showing  the  same 
"accelerations  and  hesitations"  at  the 
points  where  these  punctuation  marks 
appear?  Of  course  they  would  not.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  experi- 
ment. The  critic,  therefore,  is  not  talk- 
ing sense.  He  is  talking  literarious  non- 
sense. 

Science  is  nothing  but  a  persistent  and 
organized  effort  to  talk  sense.  And  sci- 
ence would  tell  us  that  these  punctuation 
marks  on  the  rampage  do  not  promote 
accuracy  of  communication,  but  destroy 
it.  They  may  have  a  very  subtle,  fine, 
and  real  value  within  the  poet's  mind. 
It  is  a  mere  conspiracy  of  folly  to  pretend 
that  they  have  an  identic  value  in  the 
mind  of  any  reader. 

From  free  punctuation  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  free  grammar-^r  rather,  free- 
dom from  gTammar.  I  use  this  inexact 
expression  to  characterize  the  kind  of 
freedom  attained,  in  its  ultimate  purity, 
by  Gertrude  Stein.  Let  us  examine  a 
passage  of  Gertrudian  prose: 

Tlie  Hartford  pigpon  never  supported, 
never  confirmed  food,  tlierefore  are  not  sup- 
ported and  this  building  will  pay  for  that 
and  food  which  confirmed  it.  AVhite  im- 
mortal eternal  receipt  for  food.  The  war 
planet  Mars.  I  have  the  white  immortal 
eternal  receii)t   .   .   . 

I  was  looking  at  you,  the  sweet  boy  that 
does  not  want  sweet  soap.  Neatness  of  feet 
does  not  win  feet,  but  feet  win  the  neatness  of 
men.  Run  does  not  run  west  but  west  runs 
east.     I  like  west  strawberries  best. 


One  can  hardly  deny  a  beauty  of  in- 
genuity to  these  lines.  They  have  a  flu- 
ency upon  the  tongue,  a  logical  intric- 
acy that  is  intriguing.  But  any  deeper 
value  they  may  have,  value  for  the  mind 
or  the  passions  of  a  reader,  will  be  com- 
posed of  elements  not  objectively  im- 
plied but  accidentally  suggested  by 
them.  No  doubt  anyone  who  dwells 
with  idle  energy  upon  their  plausible 
music  will  find  thoughts  and  impulses 
from  his  own  life  rising  to  employ  them 
as  symbol  or  pattern  for  a  moment  of 
thought  or  imaginative  realization.  But 
the  impulses  that  rise  to  these  lines 
from  the  reader's  life  will  never  by  any 
chance  be  the  same  that  dictated  them 
in  the  life  of  the  author.  Communica- 
tion is  here  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
values  are  private— as  private  as  the 
emotional  life  of  the  insane.  In  fact  the 
passage  quoted  was  not  from  Gertrude 
Stein,  but  from  the  ravings  of  a  manic- 
depressive  cited  by  Kraepelin  in  his 
Clinical  Psychiatry.  Here  is  a  passage 
from  Gertrude  Stein: 

Any  space  is  not  quiet  it  is  so  likely  to  be 
shiny.  Darkness  very  dark  darkness  is  sec- 
tional. There  is  a  way  to  see  in  onion  and 
surely  very  surely  rhubarb  and  a  tomato, 
surely  very  surely  there  is  that  seeding. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  thing,  except 
that  Gertrude  Stein  perpetrates  it  vol- 
untarily, and — to  judge  by  the  external 
appearance — not  quite  so  well.  It  is 
private  literature.  It  is  intra-cerebral 
art. 

Edith  Sitwell  says,  in  her  Poetry  and 
Criticism,  that  Gertrude  Stein  is 
"bringing  back  life  to  our  language  by 
what  appears  at  first  to  be  an  anarchic 
process.  First  she  breaks  down  the  pre- 
destined groups  of  words,  their  sleepy 
family  habits;  then  she  rebrightens 
them,  examines  their  texture,  and  builds 
them  into  new  and  vital  shapes."  If 
this  engaging  statement  means  anything 
except  what  every  good  and  vivid 
writer  does,  it  means  that  Miss  Stein  is 
emptying  words  of  the  social  element. 
Words  are  vessels  of  communion;  she  is 
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treating  them  as  empty  vessels,  polishing 
them  and  setting  them  in  a  row. 

James  Joyce  not  only  polishes  the 
words  that  he  sets  in  a  row,  but  molds 
them  and  fires  them  in  his  own  oven. 
From  free  grammar  he  has  taken  a 
farther  step  to  free  etymology.  All 
boisterous  writers  have  made  up  words, 
but  they  have  made  them  in  such  a  way 
or  placed  them  in  such  a  context  that 
their  meaning  or  value  was  conveyed  to 
the  reader.  Joyce,  in  his  recent  writing, 
makes  up  words  to  suit  the  whim-chances 
of  a  process  going  on  only  in  his  own 
brain. 

For  if  the  lingo  gasped  between  kicksheets 
were  to  be  preached  from  the  mouths  of 
wickerchurchwardens  and  metaphysicians  in 
the  row  and  advokaatoes,  allvoyous,  demi- 
voyelles,  languoaths,  lesbiels,  dentelles,  gut- 
terhowls  and  furtz,  where  would  their  prac- 
tice be  or  where  the  human  race  itself  were 
the  Pythagorean  sesquipedalia  of  the  pan- 
epistemion,  grunted  and  gromwelled,  icha- 
bod,  habakuk,  opanoff,  uggamyg,  hapaxle, 
gomenon,  ppppfff,  over  country  stiles,  be- 
hind slated  dwellinghouses,  down  blind 
lanes,  or,  when  all  fruit  fails,  under  some 
sacking  left  on  a  coarse  cart? 

This  literary  form  also  finds  its  invol- 
untary parallel  in  the  madhouse.  There 
too  the  inevitable  step  is  taken  from  free 
grammar  to  free  etymology.  That  auto- 
matic "flight  of  ideas,"  the  result  of 
some  pathological  drying  upward  of  the 
deeper  associational  roots  of  words,  nat- 
urally passes  over  into  a  mere  flight  of 
syllables.  Indeed  anyone  can  imitate 
both  these  s}Tnptoms  by  compelling  him- 
self to  talk  faster  than  he  can  think  or 
feel.  But  he  cannot  imitate  them  with 
the  rare  and  various  genius  of  James 
Joyce.  Joyce  is  equipped  for  creative 
etymology  as  few  men  ever  were.  He 
has  a  curious  and  wide  learning  in  lan- 
guages and  their  ways;  he  has  a  pro- 
digiously fine  ear.  You  feel  that  he 
lives  in  a  world  of  spoken  sounds,  through 
which  he  goes  hearing  as  acutely  as  a  dog 
goes  smelling,  that  all  the  riches  of  his 
mind  are  but  an  ingenious  complication 
of  the  neural  paths  from  ear  to  tongue. 


The  goal  toward  which  he  seems  to  be 
traveling  with  all  this  equipment  of 
genius  is  the  creation  of  a  language  of  his 
own — a  language  which  might  be  supe- 
rior poetically,  as  Esperanto  is  practi- 
cally, to  any  of  the  know^n  tongues.  It 
might  be  immortal — as  immortal  as  the 
steel  shelves  of  the  libraries  in  which  it 
would  rest.  But  how  little  it  would 
communicate,  and  to  how  few.  WTien 
it  is  not  a  humorous  emotion^-as  praise 
God  it  often  is — that  we  enjoy  with 
Joyce  in  his  extreme  etymological  adven- 
tures, what  is  there  that  w^e  experience 
in  common  T\dth  him.^  A  kind  of  ele- 
mentary tongue  dance,  a  feeling  of  the 
willingness  to  perform  it.  This  may  be 
enriched  a  little  among  the  devoted  by 
prolonged  hard  work  with  a  pile  of  dic- 
tionaries, but  in  the  main  the  richer 
values — except  the  mere  value  of  devo- 
tion— ^will  be  suppHed  by  the  reader's 
own  mind  and  imagination.  They  w^ill 
be  accidental  and  his  ovra. 

For  better  or  worse,  it  results  from  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  matter  commimi- 
cated  in  these  extreme  kinds  of  freedom 
that  only  one  genius  can  distinguish 
himself  in  each  kind.  Gertrude  Stein 
discovered  the  flight  of  ideas  as  a  hterary 
form  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  she  has 
been  hammering  away  at  it,  lonely  and 
immortal,  ever  since.  Xo  one  else  can 
distinguish  himseK  in  this  form,  because 
there  are  no  definite  distinctions  in  it. 
A  similar  thing  is  true  of  Joyce  in  so  far 
as  he  speaks  a  private  language,  and  of 
Cummings  as  the  discoverer  of  intra- 
verbal  punctuation.  They  cannot  be 
rivalled;  they  can  only  be  imitated. 
Their  glory  is  secure. 

Younger  modernists  ought  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  this  fact,  however,  for  there 
are  other  freedoms  still  to  be  won. 
There  is  alphabetical  freedom,  for  in- 
stance. VThj  should  the  letters  within  a 
word  be  permitted  to  congregate  forever 
in  the  same  dull,  old,  conventional  and 
sleepy  groups?  Why  not  a  little  spon- 
taneity of  arrangement  here,  and  the  oc- 
casional eruption  of  an  Arabic  or  Chinese 
or  Russian  letter  that  happens  to  linger 
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in  the  memory  and  chime  with  the 
whims  of  the  poet?  The  Russians  have 
a  great,  fat,  double-squatting  letter  that 
looks  like  a  toad  sitting  on  his  grand- 
mother waving  his  arms.  One  poet 
might  enrich  the  alphabet  with  borrow- 
ings like  this.  Another  might  abandon 
the  alphabet  altogether  and  make  a  new 
one  more  congenial  to  his  inner  life. 

Moreover,  with  all  respect  to  the 
typographical  genius  of  E.  E.  Cum- 
mings,  he  is  a  mere  infant  in  the  free  art 
of  punctuation.  AVhy  content  oneself 
with  meagerly  redistributing  a  handful 
of  tame  signs,  dried  up,  stale,  dead  and 
familiar  to  all  Western  European  civiliza- 
tion for  upwards  of  three  thousand 
years?  Can  you  wake  a  man  up  with  an 
exclamation  point  that  was  kno\^Ti  to  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  and  his  great- 
grandfathers before  him?  Can  you  stop 
the  modern  breath  with  a  colon  that  was 
a  bore  to  Cleopatra?  Let  us  have  a 
little  real  creative  acti\aty  in  these 
fields.  A  little  cross-breeding  between 
plus  signs  and  semicolons  would  be  a 
good  beginning.  By  crossing  the  minus 
sign  with  the  colon  we  got  the  sign  of 
division ;  a  cross  between  a  plus  sign  and 
a  semicolon  might  give  us  something 
even  more  remarkable.  That  has  never 
been  tried.  And  why  not  introduce  a 
few  foreign  strains  here,  too?  Spanish 
question  marks  behave  in  very  queer 
ways,  too,  standing  on  their  heads  in 
front  of  a  question  as  well  as  jumping  up 
and  making  faces  behind  it.  All  these 
things  would  help  to  jazz  up  the  rapid, 
capricious,  and  melodic  line.  Each  of 
them  would  give  one  more  uncom- 
municative poet  a  place  of  distinction. 

And  then  there  is  free  type-setting 
still  to  be  adequately  exploited  in  Eng- 
lish, although  known  long  ago  to  the 
futurist  poets  of  Italy.  And  there  is 
free  photo-engraving  still  to  be  imported 
from  Russia.  I  have  a  volume  given  me 
by  the  Russian  poet,  Maiakovsky,  in 
which  a  large  part  of  the  total  effect  is 
produced  by  a  series  of  scrapbook  de- 
signs made  out  of  reproduced  photo- 
graphs and  magazine  half-tones.     The 


cover  design  is  a  picture  of  the  poet's 
wife,  a  charming  girl  in  real  life,  appar- 
ently entering  the  first  stages  of  an 
epileptic  fit.  On  another  page  she  ap- 
pears, more  tranquilly,  as  an  insert  in  a 
menagerie.  Another  page  shows  Maia- 
kovsky  himself  being  shampooed  by  a 
dynosaur  while  engaging  in  a  long-dis- 
tance telephone  conversation  through  an 
automobile  horn  with  his  cook  who 
seems  to  be  standing  on  the  poop-deck 
of  an  astronomical  observatory  getting 
ready  to  do  the  family  wash.  If  Paul 
Rosenfeld  thinks  that  E.  E.  Cummings's 
typography  is  not  picture  writing,  it 
may  be  so,  although  the  question  is 
subtle.  But  here  is  a  far  more  powerful 
poet  than  E.  E.  Cummings — the  most 
gifted  Slavic  poet  of  his  generation — and 
several  volumes  of  his  rhapsodical  mix- 
tures of  poetry  with  picture  writing  of 
the  most  childlike  type  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Printing  House  and 
sold  by  the  tens  of  thousands  in  Soviet 
Russia. 

Maiakovsky's  crazy-quilt  photo-de- 
signs are  actual  illustrations  of  the 
themes  of  his  poems.  Both  the  themes 
and  tlie  illustrations  are  infected  with 
unintelligibility,  and  I  find  the  designs 
distasteful  because  they  are  inexpressive 
and  old-fashioned.  Even  in  progressive 
kindergartens  the  scrapbook  has  been 
replaced  by  picture  wTiting  of  a  more  ac- 
tive and  original  kind.  Nevertheless,  in 
so  far  as  these  typographical  experi- 
ments are  picture  writing,  and  overtly 
so,  they  are  not  so  much  a  part  of  the 
cult  of  unintelligibility  as  an  effort  to 
escape  from  it.  The  marks  in  the  book, 
having  lost  their  clear  character  as  signs 
suggesting  imaginary  experience  to  the 
reader,  begin  to  be  cultivated  as  an 
offering  of  actual  experience  to  him. 
Following  this  road,  the  modernist  poets 
might  become  exquisite  painters  of  letters 
as  the  jjocts  of  ancient  China  were. 
They  might  give  their  creative  attention 
to  the  mixing  of  inks,  the  selecting  or  in- 
venting of  textures  and  tints  of  paper, 
and  the  binding  of  books.  They  might 
even   anoint    tlioir   verses,   as   once   the 
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Persian  poets  did,  with  an  appropriate 
odor — not  always  as  in  those  days,  you 
may  be  sure,  a  pleasant  one.  And  in 
this  manner  they  could  revive,  if  they 
had  money  enough,  on  a  small  cultural 
island  in  the  midst  of  our  machine 
civilization,  some  of  the  charms  of  a  past 
age  of  the  world.  But  in  so  far  as  they 
are  really  modern,  and  not  wealthier 
than  is  usual  with  poets,  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  go  very  far  in  this  direction, 
except  to  abandon  poetry  altogether  and 
become  either  painters,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  on  the  other,  printers  and  manufac- 
turers of  ink  and  paper.  And  that  is, 
perhaps,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  ten- 
dency I  am  describing— a  tendency  to 
ignore  the  terms  of  the  act  of  verbal 
communication . 

I  have  described  only  the  cruder 
manifestations  of  this  tendency.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  in  poetry  that  is  quite 
sociable  in  the  matter  of  verse-form  and 
grammar  and  punctuation  and  etymol- 
ogy. A  freedom  to  make  unlimited  use 
of  all  the  foreign  languages  that  happen 
to  be  known  to  the  author  is  one  of  its 
manifestations.  A  freedom  to  make  un- 
explicit  allusions  to  some  book  or  manu- 
script he  happens  to  have  been  reading 
— accessible  perhaps  only  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  or  the  British  Museum 
— is  another.  Mr.  Graves  and  Miss 
Riding  in  their  Survey  of  Modernist 
Poetry  speak  with  great  enthusiasm  of 
this  kind  of  freedom. 

In  a  single  volume  of  Ezra  Pound's 
Lustra,  they  tell  us,  "occur  literary  refer- 
ences to  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Provengale,  and  Chinese  literature — 
some  of  these  incorrectly  given.  IVIr. 
Eliot,  who  is  a  more  serious  scholar,  has 
references  in  The  Waste  Land  to  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Sanskrit.  The  English  clas- 
sics quoted  or  referred  to  are  not  now  the 
stock-classics  to  which  Victorian  and 
post-Victorian  poets  paid  tribute,  not 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Burns,  but  others  kno^Ti  only  to  the 
cognoscenti— Peele,  Kyd,  Lyly,  the  less 
familiar  Shakespeare,  Webster,  Marvell, 


Dry  den,  Swift,  Darley,  Beddoes;  making 
the  succession  of  English  poetry  wear  a 
more  varied  look.  The  same  enlarge- 
ment is  made  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French  poets." 

The  authors  call  this  a  method  of 
"civilizing  and  enlarging  poetry."  Its 
actual  effect  is  to  narrow  the  circle  of 
communication  to  a  small  group  of  spe- 
cialists in  a  particular  type  of  learning — 
by  no  means  the  most  important 
type — and  to  communicate  even  to  the 
members  of  this  circle  only  a  part  of  the 
content  of  the  poem.  Most  of  the 
"cognoscenti, "as  I  know  them,  v/ill  be  so 
tickled  by  the  poet's  assuming  they 
know  everything  he  is  alluding  to,  that 
they  will  get  along  better  than  others 
without  the  more  specific  pleasure  of 
finding  out  what  he  is  alluding  to. 
Even  those  who  do  find  out,  will  have  en- 
joyed a  cerebral  exercise  rather  than  the 
emotional  and  intellectual  experience  of 
the  poem. 

I  use  the  word  cerebral,  because  it  is 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  modernist 
poets  and  their  admirers  that  they  are 
extremely  intellectual,  and  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  they  are  not.  They 
have  a  great  deal  going  on  inside  their 
heads  in  proportion  to  what  goes  on  in 
their  organs  of  vital  emotion,  but  so  has 
a  bridge  player  or  a  tired  business  man 
devoting  his  idle  moments  to  cross-word 
puzzles.  In  my  opinion,  the  admirers  of 
modernist  poetry  as  a  distinctively  in- 
tellectual phenomenon,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  First,  those  who 
think  they  imderstand  what  is  unintel- 
ligible because  they  do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  understand.  They  are  the  same 
people  who  listen  in  a  theater  to  a  foreign 
actor  speaking  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
come  home  and  tell  us  his  acting  was  so 
wonderful  that  they  understood  the 
whole  play.  Second,  those  who  do 
know  v/hat  it  is  to  understand,  but  find 
so  little  in  real  life  to  exercise  their 
understandings  upon  that  they  develop  a 
devout  passion  for  conundrums,  riddles, 
rebuses,  anagrams,  charades,  logogriphs, 
and  games  of  dumb-crambo  and  twenty 
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questions.  My  own  playful  tastes  lie 
very  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Life  itself  as  I  try  to  live  it  is  puzzle 
enough,  and  there  is  no  dearth  of  riddles 
even  when  the  talk  is  clear.  Therefore, 
when  the  modernist  critics  object  to 
Mr.  Cummings's  poems  that  they  are  too 
lucid — ^"they  do  not  present  the  eternal 
difficulties  that  make  poems  immortal" 
— I  can  only  bow  and  retire.  I  do  not 
live  in  that  world.  When  they  object  to 
the  established  punctuation  of  Shake- 
speare because  it  "restricts  his  meaning 
to  special  interpretations  of  special 
words,"  and  say  that  "if  we  must  choose 
one  meaning,  then  we  owe  it  to  Shake- 
speare to  choose  one  embracing  as  many 
meanings  as  possible,  that  is,  the  most 
difficult  meaning,"  I  feel  that  they  have 
never  touched  the  mind  of  Shakespeare. 
And  when  they  describe  one  of  the  great 
sonnets,  punctuated  in  a  manner  that 
they  consider,  on  very  flimsy  evidence,  to 
be  Shakespeare's  own,  as  "a  furiously 
dynamic  cross-word  puzzle  which  can  be 
read  in  many  directions  at  once,"  I  feel 
that  I  am  confronted  with  beings  of  a 
different  species.  It  seems  to  be  a 
species  in  which  the  cerebral  cortex  is 
severed  from  the  midbrain  and  the  rest 
of  the  vital  system,  and  seeks  the  ex- 
perience of  life  in  speeding  up  all  by  it- 
self like  a  racing  motor. 

T.  S.  Eliot  has  discovered  another  kind 
of  freedom  that  deserves  comment.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  explanatory 
notes  which  he  appends  at  the  end  of 
his  poems.  A  similar  device  was  adopted 
by  Dante  in  his  Vita  Nuova.  But  Mr. 
Eliot's  notes  differ  from  Dante's,  and 
from  all  other  explanatory  notes,  in  being 
almost  entirely  free  from  explanation. 

Another  friendly  custom  of  the  older 
poets  has  been  abandoned  by  tlie  mod- 
ernists— the  custom  of  giving  the  poem 
a  title  which  tells  us  what  it  is  about. 
The  modernist  titles  tell  us  what  the 
poem  is  not  about,  and  they  usually  tell 
us  that  in  a  foreign  langiuige.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  poem  by  Edith  Sitwell. 
Edith  Sitwell  is,  in  my  opniion,  the  most 
gifted  of  the  modernist  poets — the  one 


who  is  most  unaffectedly  expressing  a 
genuine  and  inevitable  poetic  character 
— but  she  is  also  one  of  the  most  wilfully 
unfriendly  to  me,  her  admiring  reader. 
She  has  entitled  this  poem  "Aubade," 
and  if  you  do  not  happen  to  know  what 
"Aubade"  means,  that  is  your  good 
luck.  You  will  have  less  difficulty  in 
finding  out  what  her  poem  is  about. 

Jane,  Jane, 

Tall  as  a  crane, 

The  morning  light  creaks  down  again. 

Comb  your  cockscomb-ragged  hair, 
Jane,  Jane,  come  down  the  stair. 

Each  dull,  blunt  wooden  stalactite 
Of  rain  creaks,  hardened  by  the  light. 

Sounding  like  an  overtone 

From  some  lonely  world  unknown. 

But  the  creaking,  empty  light 
Will  never  harden  into  sight. 

Will  never  penetrate  your  brain 
With  overtones  like  the  blunt  rain. 

The  light  would  show,  if  it  could  harden. 
Eternities  of  kitchen  garden. 

Cockscomb  flowers  that  none  will  pluck. 
And  wooden  flowers  that  'gin  to  cluck. 

In  the  kitchen  you  must  light 
Flames  as  staring  red  and  white 

As  carrots  or  as  turnips — shining 
Where  the  cold  dawn  light  lies  whining. 

Cockscomb  hair  on  the  cold  wind 
Hangs  limp,  turns  the  milk's  weak  mind. 

Jane,  Jane, 

Tall  as  a  crane, 

The  morning  light  creaks  down  again. 

Perhaps  you  can  guess  what  Jane  is — 
or  who  she  is — or  whether  she  is,  indeed, 
a  who  or  a  what.  But  will  you  ever  feel 
sure  that  your  guess  is  right.'  If  not, 
you  do  not  belong  to  the  "cognoscenti," 
the  very  intellectually  elite,  to  whom 
Edith  Sitwell  addresses  her  poems. 
Fortunately  for  you,  however,  she  has 
condescended  to  explain  this  particular 
poem  to  the  vulgar  and  uncidtivated. 

The  modernist  poet's  brain  [she  tells  us] 
is  becoming  a  central  sense,  interpreting  and 
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controlling  the  other  five  senses.  .  .  .  His 
senses  have  become  broadened  and  cosmo- 
politanized;  they  are  no  longer  little  islands, 
speaking  onl\  their  own  narrow  language, 
living  their  sleepy  life  alone.  When  the 
speech  of  one  sense  is  insufficient  to  convey 
his  entire  meaning,  he  uses  the  language  of 
another. 

After  that  much  by  way  of  general 
explanation — if  you  are  "  intellectuar* 
enough  to  accept  this  rather  confused 
psychology  as  explanation — Miss  Sit- 
well  takes  up  the  diflficulties  in  her  poem, 
phrase  by  phrase: 

^'The  morning  light  creaks  down  again,*' 
The  author  said  "creaks,"  because  in  a 
very  early  dawn,  after  rain,  the  light  has  a 
curious  uncertain  quality,  as  though  it  does 
not  run  quite  smoothly.  Also,  it  falls  in  hard 
cubes,  squares,  and  triangles,  which,  again, 
give  one  the  impression  of  a  creaking  sound, 
because  of  the  association  with  wood. 
"Each  dully  blunt  wooden  stalactite  of  rain 
creaks,  hardened  by  tJie  light."  In  the  early 
dawn,  long  raindrops  are  transformed  by  the 
light,  imtil  they  have  the  light's  own  quality 
of  hardness;  also  they  have  the  dull  and  blunt 
and  tasteless  quality  of  wood;  as  they  move 
in  the  wind,  they  seem  to  creak.  ''Sounding 
like  an  overtone  from  some  lonely  world  un- 
known." Though  it  seems  to  us  as  though 
we  heard  them  sensorily,  yet  the  sound  is 
unheard  in  reality;  it  has  the  quality  of  an 
overtone  from  some  unknown  and  mysterious 
world.  .  .  . 

So  far  we  are  still  in  the  dark — are  we 
not.^  We  have  found  out  that  the 
author  is  rather  hypnotized  by  the  idea 
that  sights  can  be  compared  to  sounds, 
sounds  to  things  touched,  and  so  forth. 
We  knew  this  long  ago,  have  observed  it 
in  poetry  as  far  back  as  the  Rig- Veda — 
"the  fire  cries  with  light" — and  read 
about  it  also  in  the  text-books  of  psy- 
chology, where  its  extreme  manifesta- 
tions are  described  as  "synaesthesia." 
But  we  have  never  seen  it  piled  on  quite 
so  thick  before.  We  have  never  seen  a 
poem  in  which  these  comparisons  were 
coldly  and  deliberately  and,  therefore, 
unconvincingly  perpetrated  throughout 
twelve  or  fourteen  stanzas  by  a  poet 


seeking  to  exemplify  what  she  imagines 
to  be  a  new  psychological  discovery. 
So  far,  then,  her  explanation  has  made 
us  aware  of  her  capabilities  in  bad  taste, 
but  we  are  stUl  unaware  of  the  subject  of 
her  poem.  But  now  she  suddenly,  and 
quite  recklessly  it  seems  to  me,  conde- 
scends to  tell  us  what  she  is  talking 
about: 

The  poem  is  about  a  country  servant,  a 
girl  on  a  farm,  plain  and  neglected  and  un- 
happy, and  with  a  sad  bucolic  stupidity, 
coming  down  in  the  dawn  to  light  the  fire. 

Is  not  that  a  wonderful  relief.^  And 
how  beautifully  it  is  expressed!  We 
must  say  one  thing  for  the  modernist 
poets — they  all  write  excellent  prose. 
When  they  do  want  to  tell  us  something, 
they  tell  it  with  lucid  and  luminous 
precision. 

As  poets  they  do  not  want  to  tell  us. 
They  do  not  want  to  sacrifice,  in  order 
to  tell  us,  any  least  value  that  their 
poems  may  have  untold.  The  act  of 
communication  is  irksome  to  them.  It 
is  irksome  at  times  to  us  all.  It  is 
inadequate.  How  much  can  we  com- 
municate, indeed,  by  this  elementary 
device  of  tongue-wagging  or  by  making 
these  tiny  ink-wiggles  on  a  sheet  of 
paper .f^  Little  enough.  Everyone  who 
has  composed  poems  knows  how  often 
he  has  to  sacrifice  a  value  that  is  both 
clear  and  dear  to  him,  in  order  to  com- 
municate his  poem  to  others.  Abandon 
that  motive,  the  limitation  it  imposes, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  writing 
modernist  poetry.  I  know  this  because 
I  have  tried  it. 

The  modernist  tendency  may  be 
defined,  then — this  first  element  of  it — 
as  a  tendency  toward  privacy  combined 
with  a  naive  sincerity  in  employing  as 
material  the  instruments  of  social  com- 
munication. In  a  later  paper — a  hap- 
pier one — I  am  going  to  define  the  other 
element  of  modernism,  the  tendency 
toward  pure  poetry,  and  show  why  it 
is  confused  with  this  one  and  why  it 
ought  not  to  be. 
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UXDER  a  round  glass  globe  of 
the  sort  that  used  to  cover  the 
wax  flowers  on  grandmother's 
parlor  table,  in  the  years  before  the  na- 
tion discovered  a  broad  and  easy  road  to 
wealth,  a  small  brass  mechanism  purrs 
and  stutters.  Click,  click,  click.  Two 
little  rollers  pause  just  long  enough  to 
rub  their  hands  in  printer's  ink,  then 
beat  a  hght  tattoo  on  the  strip  of  tape 
that  runs  through  a  slit  in  the  side  of  this 
glass  box  and  falls  to  the  floor  in  lazy 
spirals.  Click,  click.  K  X  6  J/o-  click, 
click,  click,  click,  L  X  P  3  3/^  click,  click, 
U  X  C  7  J^.  .  .  .  The  rat-tat-tat  of 
these  little  blows  spells  out  the  state  of 
mind  with  which  the  nation  views  the 
outltx>k  for  prosperity  from  one  mo- 
ment's flurry  to  the  next;  and  outside 
the  box  the  white  tape  runs  through 
eager  fingers. 

It  is  a  commonplace  observation  that 
the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the 
development  of  a  bull  market  in  this 
country-  like  no  market  the  world  has 
ever  seen  before.  One  phase  of  this 
market  may  be  drawing  near  its  end:  one 
phase  of  this  market  may,  in  fact,  have 
ended  in  a  manner  wholly  satisfactory'  to 
the  most  impassioned  p>essimists  before 
these  words  appear  in  print;  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  bull  market  of  19'24  to 
19*29  is  a  phenomenon  unmatched  in  the 
records  of  this  country.  It  is  possible  to 
regard  this  market  merely  as  another  of 
those  recurrent  waves  of  speculative 
mania  which  sweep  all  nations  period- 
ically, but  useless  to  look  for  its  precise 
analog^'  in  the  McKinley  boom  of  1897, 
or  the  Xorthem  Pacific  wave  of  1901,  or 
the  war  flurry  of  1915-16,  or  the  post-war 


boom  of  1919.  for  the  reason  that  none  of  i 
these  markets  remotely  matched  it  in 
vigor  or  duration.  As  a  rule,  they 
lasted  two  years  or  three  at  most;  they 
never  succeeded  in  forcmg  trading  on  the 
Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  above  three 
hundred  and  fifty  million  shares  a  year; 
and  within  reasonable  limits  they  con- 
formed respectfully  to  the  scheme  of 
behavior  which  the  experts  had  charted 
for  them  in  advance. 

By  comparison  with  these  earlier  waves 
of  speculation,  it  should  be  noted  of  this 
last  great  rush  that  in  19*29  it  entered  its 
fifth  year;  that  time  and  again  it  con- 
founded the  exp>erts  and  robbed  the 
prophets  of  their  honor;  that  after  sixty 
months  of  sensational  trading  the 
average  price  of  fifty  leading  securities 
soared  in  Februar^^  19*29,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  per  cent  above  their 
level  in  October,  19^3;  and  that  the  vol- 
ume of  trading  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
increased  so  phenomenally  as  to  smother 
the  record  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
million  shares  in  1954,  with  a  record  of 
more  than  a  billion  shares  between  March 
1,  1958,  and  March  1,  1959. 

Tirelessly  the  brass  rollers  under  the 
small  glass  domes  of  the  stock  tickers 
have  pHDunded  out  new  highs  in  railways, 
oils,  and  metals.  Tirelessly  the  p>ools 
have  thrown  their  resources  behind  new 
favorites,  and  the  market  has  recovered 
from  successive  shocks.  Tirelessly  for 
many  months  a  vast  public  has  registered 
its  faith  that  what  goes  up  need  not  come 
down,  at  least  not  until  it  has  provided 
a  new  set  of  tires  for  last  summer's  car, 
a  closed-in  sunroom  for  the  back  piazza, 
and  at  least  one  winter  in  Miami. 
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II 

Thanks  to  the  publication  of  a  good 
many  photographs  in  recent  Sunday  ro- 
togravure sections,  the  market  place  that 
is  the  center  of  the  nation's  trading  in 
securities  is  as  familiar  to  the  average 
man  as  the  interior  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  with  a  prizefight  in  full  swing. 
He  knows  that  its  walls  are  high  and  that 
they  look  down  upon  an  ample  floor  left 
free  for  the  battle  of  the  bulls  and  bears. 
He  knows  that  this  floor  is  dotted  with 
some  thirty  "posts"  where  stocks  are 
bought  and  sold,  each  post  ringed  at  its 
top  with  strips  of  paper  fluttering  like 
prayer-flags  on  a  pole  in  a  Tibetan  monas- 
tery. He  knows  that  on  this  floor  three 
million  shares  change  hands  on  an  aver- 
age day,  that  this  is  the  place  where 
prices  are  driven  up  or  battered  down  by 
eager  traders,  and  where  his  own  small 
holdings  must  be  sold  when  the  day  ar- 
rives for  him  to  lump  his  loss  or  take  his 
profit. 

It  is  a  scene  that  often  figures  in  the 
daily  papers  and  the  moving  pictures; 
and  the  traditional  accounts  which 
describe  it  as  a  great  stone  hall  in  which 
an  apparently  disorganized  rabble  mills 
its  way  excitedly  from  post  to  post 
through  a  shoe-high  litter  of  its  own  dis- 
carded memoranda  do  it  justice.  Crowds 
that  have  formed  as  if  by  accident  rotate 
for  a  moment  around  an  unseen  axis  be- 
fore they  fall  apart  again.  A  dozen  little 
disagreements  coalesce  suddenly  into  a 
major  riot.  There  is  the  same  panic  of 
motion  here  as  that  produced  by  stirring 
up  an  ant-hill.  Only,  these  ants  have 
enormous  voices.  The  high  walls  echo 
with  the  unbroken  roar  of  five  hundred 
bidders  calling  numbers  full  of  noisy 
vowels.  The  blackboards  crackle  with 
the  sharp  staccato  clicks  of  flapping 
numbers  calling  brokers  to  their  tele- 
phones. Dead  paper  swirls  on  the  floor 
like  leaves  in  an  October  blow.  And 
over  the  balustrade  of  the  Visitors' 
Gallery,  intent  upon  the  pandemonium 
which  exists  beneath  them,  hang  fas- 
cinated tourists  from  Hiverside   Drive, 


New  England,  and  the  Middle  West, 
wondering  whether  the  market  is  going 
up  or  going  down,  and  picking  out  Mr. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Raskob  more  or  less  at 
random. 

This  is  a  scene  of  intense  activity,  but 
the  impulses  behind  this  activity  are  not 
local  within  these  four  Greek  walls;  they 
come  from  a  thousand  widely  scattered 
towns  and  cities  in  a  nation  which  did 
not  really  plumb  the  joys  of  a  series  of 
sudden  spurts  in  American  Can  or  Mont- 
gomery Ward  until  1926,  and  the  pillars 
on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  are  simply 
their  converging  points. 

Somewhere  in  Oregon  lives  a  banker 
who  owns  one  hundred  shares  of  Magma 
Copper  which  he  is  willing  to  sell  because 
the  state  of  the  market  worries  him. 
Somewhere  in  Massachusetts  lives  a 
doctor  who  has  never  owned  a  share  of 
stock  in  an  active  life  of  sixty  years  but 
who  is  now  in  a  mood  for  sudden  action. 
For  three  years  he  has  heard  his  neighbors 
boast  of  the  killings  they  have  made  in 
this  bull  market,  of  General  Motors 
bought  for  a  song  at  99  in  1925  and  sold 
at  212  in  time  for  Christmas,  1928 — of 
Radio  picked  up  casually  at  88  in  1926 
and  sold  three  hundred  glittering  points 
above  that  mark  in  February,  1929 — and 
his  patience  has  been  worn  to  the  bone 
by  this  long  vigil.  Now  a  fresh  triumph 
scored  by  his  wife's  brother  in  Imperial 
Oil  convinces  him  that  the  time  has  come 
at  last  to  discard  the  notion  that  it  is  too 
late  in  the  day  for  a  small  investor  to 
wring  an  honest  penny  from  the  market 
and  present  his  claims  for  his  own  share 
in  these  vast  mysterious  profits.  Of 
Magma  Copper  he  knows  only  that  it 
has  been  bought  by  the  neighbor  who 
snapped  up  Radio  in  1926,  that  his  wife's 
brother  has  a  friend  in  St.  Paul  whose 
uncle  has  an  inside  tip,  and  that  either 
copper  or  lead  has  been  featured  lately 
on  the  financial  pages  of  his  local  paper. 
More  than  this,  no  doubt,  would  be 
needed  for  a  complete  grasp  of  the  copper 
situation.  But  the  iron  is  hot,  the 
chance  is  there,  and  in  a  mood  that  is  at 
last  more  eager  than  reluctant  he  enters 
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<lr<M|  MlinrcM.  iirilil  lo  morrow  morning,  Uk*  srri;ill  brass 

It,  is  IIm'  idili.'il  |»li;ii<'  of  ;i  I  r.'ins.Ml  ion  drnrns  nridrr  Ific  rourKl  ^'[hi.ss  ^Iof>cs   arc 

prrforiiMMl  vvilli  I  Ik*  sprrd  .'ippropri.-ilc  fo  irikin^^  I  lirrrisclvcs  for  .'iriof  In  r  ^o  ;il.  Ificir 

HiK'li   Jiri   Jifl    Ji'i   I  In*   invi'sl  rnml    of   rirw  ships    of     jkijut    rifihon.   .   .   .      "di(!k, 

rnonry    in    Mm-    in<liiilry    <»f    ;i    dyriarnic  click,  click,  M  M  X,  rlirk,  rlirk,  7  j^." 

M.'iliori.      VVilliin     sixly    seconds    of    llic  l»y  how  rn;iny  p.iirs  of  eyes  I liis  latest 

hnu   u  Inn  I  Ins  l.'ilc  <'on  vcrl  luis  ;ippr;irc<l  iHillclin   from   llic  front    is  rend   wifli  in- 

ni  I  Ik   hi.'incli  olli*  <•  of  .loncs  vS:  ( 'o.  in  liis  Icrcsl    llicrc    is    no   snrc    wjiy   of    Icjjin^. 

home  lowii    Willi    Ins  firsi    onhr,  ;i  <!<'rk  ( 'cri  .linly  il  is  s.'ilc  lo  s.'iy,  however,  I  hat 

liMS  wrilleii  "  Itiiy  MMX    lOO'  on  ;i  slip  during';    llic    l.'isl     I  wf)    ye.'irs    ;iri    iricr)iri- 

of  yellow  p.'ijMr.  u   Irh-jM-.tph  <»prr;il  or  ;il  p.'iniMy /.Mcilrr  ;iii<ii<ncc  li.is  followed  I  he 

his  "Ihi^^"  Ii.'is  I  r.'insmil  Ic<|   IIm*  iimss.'i^m'  lick<'r  1,'ipc  on   ils  endless  journey  than 

lo  IIk'  iiiniii  ollice  of  Jones  iSj  (  o.  in  New  h.'is  <'ver  followed  it   before  in  ;iny  boom 

^  oik,    .'III    or«ler    <lerk    h;is    extr;ieled    it  or  .'il    .iny    I  line    in    the    whole    hislory  of 

from  .'III  mcomnif';  rush  of  business,  niid  Ir.idin^    in    this   eoimlry    since    the    first 

I  ln' l<'Ie|)li(Hie  niimlMr  of  I  he  (loor-mnri  of  sm.'ill   compjiny  of  f  rock -co;i  ted    brokers 

this  <(Hiip.Mny  is  ll.'i|>piii;';  like  .'i  w(nindcd  me!    iiiid«  r  ;i    biillonwood   tree  near  the 

crow    on    lln'    ^i.int    bhiekbo.irds   of    the  site   of   I  he    preseni    Slock    Mxch.'iii^c   in 

Slock  I'lxi'h.Miij^^'.  \7\H).      I'or  il  is  the  most  impn'ssive  fact 

'riuMJ-.tfter.  n  hen  In-  hiis  hurried  lo  his  ;iboiil     this    ni;irk<'l     not     llnit     it    set    an 

boolli  .Mini   r<'<ei\e<l   this  iiu'Ss.'i^N'.   which  <ndiir.'ince  record  or  r.iiscd   prices  lo  })e- 

on;/ht   iiol   Like  niiK-h  more  Ih.'in  .inolher  wilderin^  levels,  biil   lli.il   il  siicceeded  in 

sixly  s<'conds,   the  llooi   m.iii  of  .bnuvs  iKi  ;tt  I  r.ict  in^  to  itself  .'i  ^frcil   new  horde  of 

< 'o.  bnllVis  liis  w.'iy  !<»  I*«>sl    N<>.  '-H  ;ind  sin.ill    investors   who   were   never   in    this 

for   l<'n   s<'conds  joins   IIm     millin;^  crowd  <';.ime    before    ;iiid    li.ive    come    out     of   it 

nroiind     this    pjirl  iciil.'ir     l\I<'cc;i.      "()ne  with    six  p.isseii^cr   coupes   or    whitened 

hundnd  M.m^iii.m  .'it  one  I  hirty  seven  .'ind  li.iir.      This    h.is    Ixcn    n   children's   crn- 

.'1  (jiLirtcr !  "      This  IS  I  Ik- \  owe  of  .1  brok<'r  s.'id<',   not    ,'in   ;id\ ciil  lire   for  ;i   few   liard- 

conrnissionc<l.   within   th<*  hist    two  mm  boih'd    kni^dits;  .Miid    no  hislori.in  of  the 

nics.  lo  sell  om«  hundred  sh.'ires  for  the  yc.irs   Whll  to   l!)'2J)  c.iii  allord   to  ignore 

b.'Miker   in    ()i<}';(»ii    who   h.is   his  doubts  the  evi<hiice   lli.il    llic   butcher  and   the 

jibout     the    in;irk<l.       The    lloor  m.-in    of  bilker   ;iinl    the    c.iii<llesrKk-m;iker    iiavc 

.lon(\s  iK:.  (  o.  e.ills  onl.  "  T.ike  il!"      'I'hc  been  in  thism.'irkel  on  ;in  iiii|)recedentc(l 

s.mIc  is  nuidc  .'ind  the  bjir^Min  seiiled  with  sc.ilc. 

n.  scribbled  symbol  on  tw«»  bil  s  of  p.iper.  There  is  I  he  direct  cxidence  lent  by  t  he 

Nobody  Msks  for  cash  on  one  side  or  sc  f;icl     lli.il     llw    |»ersislciil     orders    of  the 

cnrili<*s  »)n  the  other.      Th.il    will  b<'  jul-  sni;ill  lr;ider  h.ivc  crcjilcd  ii  phenomenal 

jusli'd  l.iler  I  hr<»nidi  \\\r  (  leariiiL:  I  louse.  busiiu^ss  for  the  "odd  lot   houses"  w  liich 

Two    miniiles.    three    llioiisand    miles    of  h.iiidlc  seeiiril  ies  m  blocks  of  less  I  hail  a 

lclc^rai>h  wire,  and  a  li.'ilf  do/<'n  shouted  liuiidiHMl    shares;    as    I     write,    the    New 

wt>rds   arc   enough    to    link    Orc^Mi    and  ^(»I•k  7'////r.v  rc|)orl  s  I  hat  odd  lot  business 

i\lMssa<'hu^el  Is  once   I  wo   lolal   slr.inp'rs  is  ";il    the   liii';liesl    IcncI   e\(>r   recorded" 

havtMuadc  their  minds  up  tinlo  business.  and    that     "the    onl  sl.indin^    fe.ilure    of 

VviMW     \\\o    crowd    ;iround    Post     No.    ^v'S  this   busiiuvss    is    the    liea\y    demand    for 

comes    ;m    .'illcndanl    of    ihe    Slock    M\-  lots  of  less  I  han  I  wiMity  live  shares." 

<'hanj<e  on  a  f^allop  w  ilh  a  mess;i.-(«  for  the  There    is    lht>    corroborative    evidence 

tii'kcr.      The     wires     hum.      And     before  lA'   brokers'    loans   which    increased    from 

this  lal<vst    purch.'is(M-  of  <'oj>i)(M-  stock  in  three    billion    dollars     on     l-'cbruary     1, 

M.Mss.Mchuselts  lias  li;i<l   a  ch.ince  to  ask  l!)\?7,   lo   nearly   sev(Mi   billion   dollars  Oil 

liiinself  ft»r   lh<«  s(>cond    lime   whelhcr  all  I'cbriiary    1.    l!)\.M).   to  the  dismay   of  lllC 

this  reallv  was  not   r;ish  .'ind  wiMiKlnl   it  I"\>d(M-al  Heserve  Httard. 
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There  is  the  fact  that  brokerage  firms 
which  are  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change have  been  forced  to  double  the 
number  of  their  branch  offices  since  1925 
to  handle  the  heavy  rush  of  business,  and 
that  these  branch  offices  have  now  in- 
vaded territory  as  remote  from  AVall 
Street  as  Steubenville,  O.,  Independence, 
Kans.,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  Gastonia,  N.  C, 
Storm  Lake,  la.,  Chickasha,  Okla.,  and 
Shabbona,  HI. 

There  is  the  telltale  evidence  of  stock 
reports  being  put  on  the  radio  wdth  ves- 
pers, the  official  time,  and  chest-expan- 
sion exercises,  as  an  indispensable  item 
in  the  day's  routine,  and  the  phenomenal 
growth,  meantime,  of  stock  tables,  mar- 
ket lists,  and  syndicated  columns  of  suc- 
cessful inside  tips  in  small-town  news- 
papers which  devoted  this  extra  space  to 
kitchen  recipes  even  as  late  as  1926. 

There  is  the  fact,  finally,  that  this  new 
game  of  get-rich-quick  has  been  played 
not  only  in  the  New^  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  played  at  the  same  break- 
neck pace  in  a  score  of  local  markets  in 
every  section  of  the  country;  that  the 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange  has  multiplied 
by  seventeen  the  amount  of  business  it 
handled  even  as  late  as  1918;  that  the  St. 
Louis  Stock  Exchange  now  deals  in  a 
million  shares  a  year  instead  of  eighty 
thousand  as  it  did  ten  years  ago,  and  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Curb  Exchange,  which 
was  not  even  in  existence  in  the  year  1927, 
handled  no  less  than  eighteen  million 
shares  in  the  year  1928. 

There  are  still  men  left  in  the  spring  of 
1929  who  do  not  thumb  their  way 
straight  to  the  stock  news  when  they 
have  had  one  fleeting  glance  at  the 
first-page  headlines  in  their  evening  pa- 
pers, but  the  number  of  such  men  is 
smaller  than  in  the  spring  of  1928;  and 
the  account-books  of  every  brokerage 
firm  in  a  broad  nation  show  the  names  of 
school-teachers,  seamstresses,  barbers, 
machinists,  necktie  salesmen,  gas-fitters, 
motormen,  family  cooks,  and  lexi- 
cographers who  have  taken  their  first  dip 
in  the  market  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
ticker  tape  runs  on.     And  to  a  greater 


extent  than  ever  before  in  its  history  the 
whole  country  has  been  buying  stocks, 
selling  stocks,  trading  stocks,  assessing 
profits,  covering  close  margins  with 
fresh  capital,  and  following  with  increas- 
ing interest  the  broad  line  in  the  market- 
graphs  that  curves  between  the  lowlands 
and  the  Himalayas. 

m 

Much  has  been  wTitten  of  the  causes 
of  this  extraordinary  market,  the  impor- 
tance of  easy  money  in  its  early  stages, 
the  degree  to  which  the  mob  and  the 
shrewd  insiders  deserve  to  share  credit 
for  its  later  peaks,  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  keep  it  from  taking 
capital  out  of  the  lap  of  industry,  and  the 
efi'ects  of  this  long-sustained  trading  in 
securities  upon  the  economics  of  the 
nation's  business.  Much  more  may  be 
written,  before  this  market  is  forgotten, 
of  its  effect  upon  matters  of  perhaps  even 
greater  interest:  namely,  its  effect  upon 
the  habits  and  the  interests  and  the  loy- 
alties not  of  the  old-timers  to  whom  ail 
this  is  a  more  or  less  familiar  story,  but  of 
the  new  clientele  of  millions  of  eager  peo- 
ple w^ho  have  found  themselves  un- 
expectedly in  the  fringes  of  this  vast 
unprecedented  trading. 

It  is  possible  to  hazard  a  few  guesses: 
1.  It  would  seem  to  require  no  proof 
that  one  effect  of  this  widespread  interest 
in  the  market  has  been  to  reinforce  the 
factors  which  join  hands  to  give  this  na- 
tion a  remorseless  unity.  When  ten 
thousand  widely  scattered  hearts  are 
beating  high  with  hopes  of  a  rise  in  some 
favorite  discovered  overnight,  a  new 
persuasive  influence  has  been  brought  to 
bear  to  develop  a  national  likeminded- 
ness.  When  the  whole  country  foUows 
the  same  tips,  shies  suddenly  at  the  same 
suspicion  that  the  time  has  come  to  shy, 
finds  comfort  in  the  same  reassuring 
signs  that  normalcy  is  here  to  stay,  takes 
fright  again  at  new  phenomena,  and 
opens  the  door  of  the  storm-ceUar  with 
one  great  resounding  bang,  we  know 
without   doubt   that   this    is   a   united 
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people.  Mysteriously,  new  hopes  and 
fears  are  communicated  from  one  corner 
of  the  country  to  another;  and  in  the 
influences  behind  these  sudden  rushes 
either  to  buy  in,  or  to  get  out  from  under, 
students  of  mass  psychology  will  one  day 
delve  for  accurate  data  on  the  flux  of 
mass  opinion. 

2.  There  has  been  a  breaking  down,  it 
would  surely  seem,  of  certain  ethical 
values  and  many  household  mottoes 
which  were  only  recently  in  their  prime. 
There  was  a  time  when,  outside  of  cer- 
tain circles  in  a  few  large  cities,  specula- 
tion in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
was  widely  regarded  as  mere  "gambling." 
There  was  also  a  time  when  a  host  of 
such  maxims  as  "a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned"  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  steady  application  and  close- 
fisted  economy,  rather  than  the  persistent 
playing  of  successive  hunches,  as  the 
most  promising  means  of  self-advance- 
ment. The  spectacular  profits  reaped 
by  nit- wits  at  some  points  in  this  as- 
tonishing bull  market  have  come  among 
these  maxims  with  the  disruptive  force 
of  science  among  the  fables  of  the  Bible. 

3.  Meantime,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  individual  and  his  job.  ^Miat  is  the 
effect  of  sudden  profits,  or  of  constant 
angling  for  sudden  profits,  on  the  average 
investor's  relish  for  the  ordinary  hum- 
drum task  which  has  hitherto  earned  his 
daily  bread  .'^  It  would  take  a  poll  of  a 
very  considerable  number  of  these  inves- 
tors to  furnish  a  convincing  answer  to 
this  question.  But  certainly  there  is 
every  theoretical  reason  for  believing  that 
a  man  who  is  carrying  one  hundred 
shares  of  Calumet  &  Ilccla  on  a  thirty 
per  cent  margin  and  an  income  of  sixty 
dollars  a  week,  and  who  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  this  bull  market 
earn  him  more  in  a  lucky  four  months 
than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  earn  in 
twelve,  is  less  interested  in  store-keeping 
or  school-teaching  or  mail-carrying  than 
he  was  before  a  broker  opened  his  eyes 
to  this  bonanza. 

4.  The  broker  himself,  meantime,  has 
achieved   a   new  estate   and   taken   his 


place  with  the  authoritative  witch-doc- 
tors of  a  modern  age.  Like  the  Advice- 
to-the-Lovelorn  columns  and  the  modern 
psychoanalyst,  he  is  that  combination 
confessor-advisor  which  the  stress  of 
strenuous  times  demands,  and  in  an 
era  of  wild  speculation  his  prestige  has 
advanced  to  new-flown  heights.  Old 
ladies  pour  out  their  troubles  in  his  ears. 
Young  stenographers  come  to  him  to 
make  them  rich.  He  is  supposed  to 
know  how^  far  and  in  what  direction  all 
stocks  will  move  to-day,  to-morrow,  one 
week  from  to-morrow%  two  weeks  from 
to-morrow,  and  a  year  from  Christmas. 
^Mien  he  is  successful  in  this  respect  he  is 
honored  by  having  his  customers  boast 
of  having  discovered  him  with  the  same 
pride  that  they  boasted  of  discovering 
a  dependable  bootlegger  in  1923. 

5.  With  the  rise  of  the  broker  to  a 
position  of  new  eminence  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  rise  of  a  new  national  liter- 
ature. The  subject-matter  of  this  litera- 
ture is  the  future  achievements  of  an 
ascendent  industry — its  car  loadings, 
bank  clearings,  stock  dividends,  and 
gold  reserves — filtered  through  a  me- 
dium of  rich  romanticism.  There  are, 
and  have  been  for  many  years,  a  number 
of  reliable  publications  supplying  their 
subscribers  with  accurate  information 
regarding  the  intrinsic  values  behind 
various  securities.  In  addition  to  these 
publications  there  now  flourishes  a  sud- 
den horde  of  "tipster  sheets"  whose  psy- 
chology and  whose  ethics  will  make  an 
interesting  chapter  in  any  painstaking 
study  of  the  evolution  of  modern  Amer- 
ica written  fifty  years  from  now.  Any 
newsdealer  at  any  street  corner  in  any 
large  city  will  corroborate  the  fact  that 
these  publications  have  achieved  enor- 
mous popularity.  He  will  also  report 
that  the  sale  of  tipster  sheets  has  pros- 
pered particularly  at  the  expense  of 
racing  forms.  Upon  the  significance  of 
this  phenomenon  his  comment  is  likely 
to  be,  "They  ain't  playing  the  ponies  any 
more." 

6.  There  has  l^een  rapidly  evolving  in 
the  United  States  a  new  substitute  for 
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t})C  olf  J -fashioned  bar,  and  Prohibition- 
ists ETjay  well  take  heart  from  the  sueeess 
it  is  aehieving.  It  has  the  same  swing- 
ing doors,  the  same  half -darkened  win- 
dows, the  same  community  of  interest 
once  the  threshoki  has  been  crossed, 
lliis  modern  bar  is  the  branch  office  of  a 
}>rokerage  firm  which  deals  in  Stock  Ex- 
change securities:  a  low  room  hung  with 
smoke,  furnished  with  mahogany  chairs, 
ringed  with  the  tall  pontifical  wicker 
f>askets  into  which  the  ticker  tape  tradi- 
tionally falls,  and  wjillc^d  on  one  side  }>y  a 
}>Iackboard  w^here  the  latest  scores  are 
iallied.  Here  all  manner  of  men  rub 
elbows  in  the  tolerant  good-fellowship  of 
a  common  interest,  and  the  ticker  tape 
runs  easily  through  the  fingers  of  pro- 
fessionals who  read  in  its  mysterious  sym- 
bols a  coherent  story  of  the  day's  events, 
or  travels  in  un practiced  jerks  from 
thumb  to  thumb  in  the  hands  of  an 
amateur  who  hunts  his  way  half-heart- 
edly among  strange  figures  for  his 
heart's  desire,  confusing  it  too  hopefully 
with  something  else,  going  back  to  look 
for  it  again,  failing  to  find  any  trace  of  it, 
and  often  enough  concluding  that  there 
is  no  market  left  for  the  stock  he  bought 
with  rosy  hopes,  and  that  the  bottom 
has  dropped  out  of  the  w^orld  entirely 
since  ten  o'clock  this  morning.  It  is 
true  that  these  dark  retreats  which  give 
men  shelter  from  the  world  are  still  re- 
served more  or  less  exclusively  for  the 
upper  crust,  and  that  they  have  not  been 
democratized;  but  as  time  goes  by  and 
interest  in  speculation  spreads  still  wider, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
become  in  the  long  run  as  common  and 
as  popular  as  the  old-time  caravansaries 
dispensing  beer  and  pretzels. 

7.  The  impetus  behind  the  growth  of 
these  new-style  bars  is  the  emergence  of 
a  new  national  sport  which  can  be  played 
for  the  price  of  an  evening  paper.  The 
most  active  participants  in  this  sport  are 
those  investors  wlio  have  actually  bought 
stocks,  but  this  is  a  game  that  can  be 
played  vicariously,  through  an  interest 
in  the  investments  made  by  friends.  One 
and     a     half     points     up,   .  .  .   Three- 


quarters  of  a  point  dov/n.  .  .  .  One 
and  a  half  points  up  again.  .  .  .  The 
business  of  following  the  market  is  an 
absorbing  game,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  no  new  Ask  Me  Another 
craze  or  no  new  substitute  for  the  Cross- 
word Puzzle  was  developed,  or  was 
needed,  wdjen  the  bull  market  reached  its 
crest.  This  new  pastime  has  vastly 
stimulated  after-dinner  conversation.  It 
has  provided  a  new  topic  on  which  men 
can  boast  of  great  deeds  done  and  tell  one 
another  sagas.  It  has  fitted  perfectly 
into  the  interests  of  a  highly  mathemati- 
cal nation  which  can  really  give  its  heart 
to  no  sport  which  cannot  be  tallied  in 
batting  averages,  fielding  averages,  goals 
per  game,  strokes  per  hole,  team  per- 
centages, or  stolen  bases.  Every  night 
the  American  public  know^s  precisely 
where  it  stands  in  this  new  contest. 
There  are  no  uneven  edges.  Down  to 
the  last  eighth  the  ticker  posts  the  win- 
ners and  the  losers. 


W 


Finally,  whatever  else  this  market  has 
done  either  to  change  this  nation's  in- 
terests or  upset  its  habits  or  dislodge  its 
loyalties,  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  profoundly  altered  the  atti- 
tude of  a  great  mass  of  Americans  toward 
"Big  Business."  A  fabulously  rich  and 
prosperous  corporation  may  be  an  octo- 
pus when  it  is  selling  gasoline  at  twenty- 
tw^o  cents  a  gallon  instead  of  seventeen, 
but  it  is  no  octopus  w^hen  some  of  its 
stock,  even  on  margin,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  customer  who  has  recently  been 
groaning.  In  this  case  it  becomes  either 
a  benevolent  philanthropic  institution 
whose  purposes  have  been  greatly  mis- 
understood and  whose  services  to  human- 
ity are  ridiculously  undervalued,  or  a 
jolly  partner  in  an  admitted  hold-up 
which  must  not  be  complained  of  too 
vociferously  lest  Congress  come  along 
with  an  investigation. 

It  is  obvious  that  at  this  point  v/e  are 
reckoning  with  something  more  formi- 
dable than  the  emergence  of  a  new  game 
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or  the  cultivation  of  a  new  romantic 
literature,  and  that  this  change  in  the 
attitude  of  a  great  mass  of  Americans 
toward  corporate  wealth  has  contributed 
vastly  to  the  political  conservatism  which 
has  been  characteristic  of  this  country 
in  recent  years.  The  change  is  un- 
mistakable, and  its  sharpness  can  be 
measured  if  we  look  back  upon  a  time 
less  prosperous.  For  it  takes  no  great 
stretch  of  memory  to  recall  the  years 
when  the  American  people  were  deeply 
suspicious  of  huge  alliances  of  capital 
and  stubbornly  determined  to  break 
them  into  manageable  units.  These 
were  the  days  when  party  platforms  rang 
with  eloquent  denunciations  of  ''illegal 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,"  the 
printing  presses  panted  tirelessly  with 
new  books  discussing  "the  trust  prob- 
lem," Mr.  Dooley  wrote  of  the  "heejous 
monsthers"  that  were  raising  Mr.  Hen- 
nessey's meat  bill,  a  nineteen-volume 
report  on  the  sins  of  great  corporations 
was  mere  routine  work  for  Congress,  and 
no  more  familiar  figure  dominated  the 
newspaper  cartoons  than  the  heavy- 
jowled  villain  with  a  silk  hat  and  dollar- 
spangled  waistcoat  who  had  become 
the  authentic  symbol  of  Big  Business. 

It  is  surely  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  the 
sign  of  a  time  in  which  stock  market 
speculation  has  been  an  important  in- 
fluence in  changing  popular  opinion,  that 
people  no  longer  talk  of  "Frenzied  Fi- 
nance "  or  "  The  System,"  and  that  except 
in  a  few  out-of-the-way  corners  the 
symbol  of  the  dolhir-studded  waistcoat 
is  as  extinct  as  paper  collars  or  the  two- 
step.  Ex-Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsyl- 
vania issues  a  broadside  charging  that  a 
six-sided  General  Elcctric-Insull-Mcllon- 
Morgan-Byllesby-Doherty  monopoly  now 
controls  two-thirds  of  the  electric  power 
of  the  country,  and  by  both  press  and 
public  this  indictment  is  received  with 
j)erfect  silence.  The  newsj)ai)crs  report 
that  in  11)^28  the  net  earnings  of  ninety- 
five  great  public  utility  systems  totalled 
eight  hundred  million  dollars  and  set  a 
new  high  record  for  all  time;  and  instead 
of  an   outburst   of   popular   indignation 


that  so  vast  a  tribute  should  be  poured 
b}^  the  public  into  private  pockets  for  a 
public  service,  there  is  a  prompt  stam- 
pede to  buy  utility  stocks  on  margin,  on 
the  theory  that  these  figures  certainly 
ought  to  be  good  for  at  least  a  five-point 
rise.  The  Democratic  party  nominates 
a  candidate  for  President;  and  instead  of 
attempting  to  lead  the  time-honored 
Democratic  assault  upon  the  breast- 
works of  Big  Business,  this  candidate 
promptly  appoints  the  major  domo  of 
General  Motors  as  national  chairman  of 
his  party;  and  the  new  national  chair- 
man begins  campaigning  for  his  candi- 
date with  the  plea  that  Mr.  Harkness  is 
for  him  and  Mr.  Spreckels  is  for  him  and 
Mr.  James  is  for  him,  and  that  Mr. 
Harkness  is  "a  Standard  Oil  financier," 
Mr.  Spreckels  is  "a  banker  and  sugar 
refiner,"  and  Mr.  James  is  "a  New  York 
financier  whose  interests  embrace  rail- 
roads, securities  companies,  real  estate 
and  merchandising."  .  .  .  Not  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  new  chairman 
triumphantly  announces,  "considers 
that  his  interests  are  in  the  slightest 
degree  imperilled."  Vote  for  Smith  and 
a  full  dinner  pail  for  Wall  Street. 

For  the  moment,  certainly,  a  comfort- 
able political  conservatism  pervades  the 
country,  and  one  factor  in  this  conserv- 
atism is  the  far-flung  interests  of  a 
public  which  is  deeper  in  the  market  than 
it  ever  was  before :  a  vast  public  which  is 
perhaps  not  quite  so  certain  that  God's 
in  his  Heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world, 
as  iVIr.  Coolidge  would  have  us  think  as 
he  takes  leave  of  office,  but  a  public  none 
the  less  content  not  to  disturb  the  market 
when  the  pickings  are  so  good. 

Five  hundred  miles  of  ribbon,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Stock  Exchange  will  tell  you, 
run  over  the  spindles  of  the  tickers  each 
time  a  million  shares  of  stock  are  sold. 
The  small  drums  under  the  round  in- 
verted globes  beat  out  a  new  reveille. 
And  out  into  a  nation  that  has  put  its 
})()litical  insurgency  in  cold  storage  for 
the  present  there  runs  each  year  enough 
white  tape  to  tie  an  ample  four-in-hand 
around  this  planet  and  the  moon. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  HOUSEHOLD  SCENES 

BY  FRANCES  LESTER  WARNER 

IF  THE  great  Episcopal  Church — as 
has  been  reported — is  really  going 
to  make  a  study  of  training  for 
marriage,  with  the  checking  of  divorce 
statistics  as  a  goal,  no  better  topic  could 
be  assigned  to  the  ten  wisest  bishops 
than  a  study  of  the  hundred  most  charm- 
ing and  the  hundred  most  irritating 
household  scenes.  Parishioners  in  each 
diocese  could  give  them  lists. 

As  an  interested  parishioner,  I  have  a 
few  contributions  to  offer  for  such  a  list. 
I  have  purposely  chosen  scenes  enacted, 
not  by  the  heroes  of  modern  fiction 
equipped  with  cocktails  and  pistols,  but 
by  fine,  sensible,  busy  people  who  are  do- 
ing the  work  of  the  world  without  ran- 
cor, avoiding  fireworks  when  they  can. 
Yet  three  of  my  chosen  scenes  are  war- 
like, proving  that  there  are  some  emo- 
tional compounds  which  can  cause  ex- 
plosions even  among  the  salts  of  the 
earth. 

The  first  is  a  music-room  scene.  It 
includes  a  pianist;  a  young  baritone, 
the  pianist's  brother-in-law,  singing  with 
all  his  heart;  and  the  mother  of  the  bari- 
tone, herseK  a  skilled  violinist,  playing 
an  obbligato  for  the  men.  These  three, 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  had  been  giving  a 
program  of  rare  music  to  a  group  of  rela- 
tives and  guests.  The  baritone,  exalted 
by  the  responsive  mood  of  his  listeners, 
was  singing  beautifully  his  sister's  fav- 
orite in  all  music,  that  serene  passage  in 
Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul"  where  the  an- 


dantino  begins,  "  But  the  Lord  is  mindful 
of  His  own" — when  the  mother  of  the 
baritone  suddenly  spied  a  moth.  Casting 
aside  her  violin,  she  sprang  up  and  went 
plunging  about  the  room,  bringing  her 
hands  together  with  a  sharp  percussion, 
peering  into  them,  plunging  again,  beat- 
ing her  hands  again.  Her  activity  was 
appropriate  to  a  discerning  housewife 
ahve  to  the  fate  of  woolens.  But  it  was 
too  much  for  the  baritone.  An  oratorio 
and  a  moth-exterminator  call  for  sepa- 
rate platforms. 

The  mother-and-son  scene  which  fol- 
lowed had  for  its  make-up  just  one  prime 
ingredient — the  comedown .  Analyze  one 
whole  category  of  the  warlike  house- 
hold scene,  and  you  will  find  that  some 
emotion,  conviction,  enterprise,  ambi- 
tion, song,  or  story  was  in  full  swing,  and 
a  sudden  drop  befell  it.  Down  tumbled 
the  diminished  human  spirit;  but  it 
landed  on  its  feet  with  a  rapier  in  its 
hand. 

My  next  scene  involves  a  thoughtful 
scientific  expert,  his  wife,  and  their 
eldest  son.  The  lady  of  this  troupe  had 
been  called  away  for  a  journey  that 
woiild  keep  her  out  of  town  over  night. 
On  the  day  of  her  departure  she  discov- 
ered that  a  certain  homemade  attach- 
ment to  the  lock  on  the  front  door  was 
out  of  order.  Sometimes  it  would  work, 
and  sometimes  it  would  not.  There  was 
no  time  to  have  it  repaired,  so  she  told 
her  scientists  that  they  had  better  leave 
the  lock  absolutely  as  it  was,  or,  if  they 
felt  obliged  to  snap  it  off  and  on,  at  least 
they'd  better  take  with  them  the  key  to 
some  other  door. 

The  gentlemen,  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, gazed  at  her  indulgently  with  keen 
eyes.  And  with  that,  supposing  that 
they  had  heard  what  she  had  told  them. 
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she  went  off.  Toward  evening  next  day 
she  returned,  just  in  time  to  see  her  hus- 
band in  the  garden  steadying  a  tall  lad- 
der against  the  house,  and  her  son,  high 
up  at  the  top  of  the  wistaria  vine  on  the 
third  story,  preparing  to  enter  through  a 
latticed  window  under  the  roof.  At  her 
surprised  exclamation,  both  men  turned 
toward  her  with  glances  of  reproach. 

"It's  a  pity,"  began  her  son  from  his 
wistaria  bower,  "that  you  couldn't  tell 
us  the  front-door  lock  was  on  the  blink." 

"Did  you  know,"  inquired  her  hus- 
band with  restrained  austerity,  "that 
it  was  out  of  order .^  " 

"Why,  yes,"  said  she,  "and  I  told  you 
both  about  it  before  I  left  last  night. 
Don't  you  remember?" 

Most  emphatically  they  did  not.  They 
were  not,  they  said,  in  the  habit  of  re- 
membering things  that  never  had  been 
told  to  them;  and  in  this  they  backed 
each  other  up. 

Because  the  combatants  in  the  scene 
which  followed  had  so  many  other  in- 
terests to  attend  to,  they  stopped  just 
short  of  using  the  garden  hose.  But  the 
stopping-place  in  a  scene  of  this  kind  al- 
ways has  to  be  arbitrary.  The  motif,  "  I 
certainly  did,  you  most  certainly  did 
not"  has  been  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  to  the  field  of  honor.  Knives 
have  been  dra^sn,  and  blood.  Multi- 
plied sufficiently,  divorces  have  been  had. 

The  chief  ingredient  of  this  scene  is 
what  may  be  called  defective  mental 
acoustics.  Persons  of  the  abstracted, 
creative  turn  of  mind  can  appear  to  be 
listening  with  eyes  as  bright  as  buttons, 
but  that  is  no  sign  that  they  have  heard. 
They  are  aware  that  syllables  have  im- 
pinged upon  their  ear-drums;  with  per- 
fect honesty  they  can  assure  you  that 
they  have  listened.  But  there  is  a  world 
of  experience  behind  Mrs.  Nickleby's 
desperate  remark  to  her  son,"  All  I  say  is, 
remember  what  I  say  now,  and  when  I 
say  I  said  so,  don't  say  I  didn't."  We 
admire  Mrs.  Nickleby's  rh,vthm  of  utter- 
ance, but  we  suspect  that  her  hope  is 
vain. 

In  a  similar  state  of  desperation,  one 


wife,  whose  husband  had  not  heard  an 
important  message  which  she  had  re- 
layed to  his  ear,  inquired  of  him  ear- 
nestly, "Next  time  somebody  gives  me  a 
message  for  you,  what  in  the  world  shall  I 
do  to  make  sure  that  you've  taken  it  in?  " 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  groaned  remorse- 
fully, "that  you'll  have  to  ask  me  for  a 
receipt." 

This  would  not  be  such  a  bad  idea.  If 
one  has  to  cope  with  defective  acoustics 
in  a  meditative  household,  a  neat  card- 
catalog  of  one's  more  important  re- 
ceipted remarks  woidd  be  a  handy  thing 
to  have  about  the  house. 

Acoustics  and  the  comedown  can  stir 
up  many  a  rumpus;  but  they  are  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  our  third  explosive, 
the  counter-complex.  When  one  person 
in  a  family  has  a  complex,  and  somebody 
else  has  an  opposing  complex,  and  the 
first  person's  complex  hits  the  second 
person's  complex  squarely  amidships, 
what  do  the  psychoanalysts  advise? 

A  popular  bachelor  headmaster  of  a 
preparatory  school  was  obsessed  with  a 
mania  for  promptness.  Since  he  had 
perfect  control  of  his  bailiwick,  absolute 
punctuality  prevailed.  But  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  winter  term  one  year  he  mar- 
ried the  prettiest  girl  that  anyone  who 
ever  saw  her  ever  had  seen.  He  fetched 
her  home  to  his  model  campus,  intro- 
duced her  to  his  model  schedule,  and  dis- 
covered that  she  was  incorrigibly  tardy, 
with  a  brain-set  which  made  her  arrive 
everywhere  at  least  fifteen  minutes  late. 

She  could  not  seem  to  help  it.  She 
loved  to  attend  his  chapel-talks,  for  in- 
stance, and  would  come  gracefully  up 
the  center  aisle  in  the  middle  of  para- 
graph five,  to  the  vast  delight  of  the 
bachelor  sub-masters  and  the  boys — but 
to  the  infinite  irritation  of  their  captain. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  fact  that  the  un- 
questioned master  of  the  Ship  of  State 
was  unable  to  maintain  discipline  in  his 
own  cabin,  though  that  was  the  aspect 
which  most  enormously  tickled  his  men. 
Personally,  he  knew  tliat  his  margin  of 
command  was  generous  enough  so  that 
he  could  afford  to  be  openly  flouted  by 
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his  bride.  But  his  hfelong  emphasis  on 
punctuality  was  based  upon  a  very  deep 
thing:  the  eternal  thrill  of  starting  the 
day  with  everything  shipshape,  every- 
thing ready,  everybody  hoisting  sail  at 
the  moment  set.  One  beauteous  female 
straggler  forever  clambering  up  belated 
onto  the  poop-deck — the  sight  of  it 
spoiled  the  day  for  him.  He  had  been 
an  only  child  and  a  bachelor,  and  never 
before  had  he  been  gainsaid;  conse- 
quently he  had  whatever  complex  you 
do  have  when  nobody  ever  gainsays  you. 
She  had  the  counter-complex  of  the  reign- 
ing belle.  Therefore,  in  the  privacy  of 
their  new  home,  on  their  one  topic  of  dis- 
pute, they  staged  some  very  cranky  scenes. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  that  can 
be  done  about  a  scene  of  this  kind  except 
to  drop  it  and  shift  life's  emphasis  onto 
something  else?  Certainly  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  logical  end  to  arguments 
on  such  a  topic,  because  the  counter- 
complex  may  be  coextensive  with  per- 
sonality, and  personality  may  be  immor- 
tal. But  there  is  at  least  one  family 
that  has  a  convenient  watchword  which 
they  use  as  a  signal  for  the  sudden  shift- 
ing of  this  kind  of  argumentative  scene. 
It  is  based  on  an  episode  that  occurred 
one  day  when  the  family  was  out  for  a 
ride.  An  argument  among  half  a  dozen 
counter-complexes  was  waxing  warm, 
when  up  from  the  stream  beside  the  road 
came  a  little  dog,  soaking  wet,  his  coat 
dripping  and  a  spray  of  watercress  cling- 
ing to  his  ear.  As  the  dog  stood  and 
shook  himself  on  the  bridge,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  the  leading  debaters  re- 
marked wisely,  "I  guess  that  dog's  been 
in  the  brook."  No  attention  was  paid 
to  her,  and  the  argument  raged  on.  But 
each  time  her  elders  paused  for  breath 
she  solemnly  repeated  her  observation, 
"  I  guess  that  dog  had  been  in  the  brook," 
until  it  began  to  sound  as  if  it  had  a  sub- 
tle bearing  on  the  feud.  Ever  since,  in 
that  home,  when  counter-complexes  on  a 
threadbare  subject  have  reached  a  dan- 
gerous point,  somebody  observes,  "I 
guess  that  dog's  been  in  the  brook,"  and 
the  meeting  adjourns,  sine  die. 


Nearly  every  family  that  sticks  to- 
gether through  the  years  has  known 
what  it  was  to  do  this  kind  of  scene- 
shifting;  and  the  art  of  doing  it  in 
the  nick  of  time  calls  forth  the  best 
talents  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
peace. 

There  is  one  scene,  how^ever,  which 
should  always  be  allowed  to  run  its 
course :  the  scene  in  which  the  dominant 
emotion  is  disappointment,  perplexity, 
or  woe.  When  one  member  of  the  fam- 
ily bursts  into  the  house  with  tragedy  in 
his  heart  and  a  story  of  his  dire  fate 
upon  his  tongue,  then  is  the  time  for 
everybody  to  up  and  listen.  Every  per- 
son w^ho  has  a  family  worthy  of  the  name 
should  be  able  to  rush  home  with  one 
sure  conviction  in  his  soul:  "They  may 
not  agree  with  me,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  help  me,  but  at  least  they  w^ill  listen 
to  me." 

A  bride  once  told  her  friends  that  the 
very  best  part  of  being  married  was  the 
fact  that,  when  things  in  the  outside 
world  w^ere  all  against  you,  you  could 
say  to  yourself,  "Well,  anyway,  there's 
one  person  vfho  likes  me!"  A  very 
great  boon  in  family  life  is  the  knowledge 
that,  even  when  one  is  most  bedraggled 
and  buffeted,  one's  identity  still  retains 
significance  somewhere.  The  building 
up,  in  a  home,  of  this  tradition  of  confi- 
dence and  safe  conclave  is  a  very  precious 
art.  Homes  are  not  broken  up  quite  so 
promptly  when  there  is  something  in 
them  that  anybody  would  hate  to 
smash. 

Not  often  is  it  recognized  that  a  scene 
of  peace  can  be  as  intensely  remembered 
as  a  scene  of  wrath.  But  it  can.  Such 
a  scene,  infinitely  enhanced  in  memory, 
becomes  a  returning  place  for  the  quest- 
ing spirit.  It  may  be  created  from  the 
simplest  elements  and  in  the  most  un- 
promising hours,  as  happened  in  my  own 
early  home  where  the  high  peak  of  the 
day,  when  we  were  children,  was  the  mo- 
ment at  which  we  were  normally  most  in- 
clined to  be  cross.  Everybody  laiows 
that  fractious  hour  for  children,  just  at 
the  fag  end  of  the  afternoon  before  it  is 
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quite  time  to  begin  to  get  their  early 
supper.  That  low  point  of  a  child's  day 
was  made  into  a  moment  of  enchantment 
by  our  mother. 

At  every  other  time  she  was  busy; 
but  when  that  crotchety  hour  was 
about  to  arrive  she  would  drop  every- 
thing and  sit  down  by  the  west  win- 
dow with  the  youngest  in  her  lap.  My 
sister  and  I  would  stand  as  close  as  we 
could  get  at  either  side  of  her,  looking 
out  of  the  window  with  our  elbows  on  the 
sill.  ^Mien  there  was  an  early  winter 
sunset,  we  watched  the  sunset.  When 
there  was  a  crocus  on  the  lawn,  we  dis- 
coursed upon  the  crocus.  When  there 
was  a  snowstorm,  we  watched  the 
snow. 

Once  in  a  while  there  were  stories,  and 
sometimes  we  played  the  exciting  game 
of  guessing  which  would  be  the  next  to 
pass  the  house,  a  lady  or  a  man.  What 
was  there  about  that  scene  that  we  and 
our  brother  should  have  remembered  it 
all  our  li\  e:^?  The  ingredients  of  it  were 
very  simple:  a  rocking-chair,  a  window 
sill,  and  a  fairway  to  the  sky. 

Oh,  you  who  still  have  your  day  to 
live,  what  a  panorama  is  before  you. 
Hew  dramatic  a  thing  is  life  upon  the 
ch  ingeful  earth — particularly  if,  some- 
where on  the  crust  of  the  planet, 
there  is  a  lively  household  with  whom 
you  can  blend  your  talents  in  making 
scenes. 


\ 


THE  SWIMMERS 


BY  JOHN  MACY 


THE  Chinese  poet,  leaning  from  his  boat 
To  pluck   a    mirrored   moonbeam, 
slipped,  was  drowned. 
We  reach  for  the  dehu^iie  beains  afloat 

Upon  the  troubled  waters  thai  surround 
Our  fragile  craft,   but   have   ?wt  Li  Po^s 

luck: 
Tie  topplCy  plunge — and  then  swim  like  a 
duck! 


SO  A  MAN  SUFFERS 

BY  MACGREGOR  JENKINS 

I  SAT  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  irreso- 
lute. I  held  in  my  hand  a  tiny 
thermometer.  After  hours  of  in- 
decision I  had  determined  to  take  my 
temperature. 

I  still  faltered.  This  secret  investiga- 
tion seemed  cowardly  and  the  whole 
proceeding  unmanly.  I  sneezed,  and  a 
curious  sensation  of  cold  crept  over  me. 
That  settled  it.  I  gave  the  tiny  tube  a 
vigorous  shake.  I  do  not  know  why 
except  that  I  had  seen  it  done.  I  placed 
it  slowly  beneath  my  tongue,  took  out 
my  watch,  and  sat  rigidly  upright. 
What  an  eternity  three  minutes  is!  I 
hardly  dared  to  breathe,  much  less  move. 
The  minutes  passed,  and  then  I  was 
seized  with  a  strange  disinclination  to 
know  the  result. 

I  nerved  myself  to  know  the  worst, 
slowly  removed  the  tube,  and  turned  it  in 
my  fingers.  I  could  see  nothing.  Once 
I  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  slender 
column  of  silver,  but  it  vanished.  I 
turned  the  thing  over  and  over  without 
seeing  it  again.  Then  I  noticed  a  crude 
arrowhead  in  the  glass.  It  evidently 
indicated  something.  By  watching  it 
intently  and  turning  the  tube  ever  so 
slowly,  I  finally  lured  the  silver  thread 
back  into  my  field  of  vision.  Something 
told  me  that  the  arrowhead  must  point 
to  that  highly  desirable  thing  normality. 

I  gazed  at  the  thread  and  found  it 
magnified  when  held  at  a  certain  angle. 
My  heart  beat  tumultuously  and  my 
hand  shook,  but  I  bravely  persisted. 
Then  the  whole  thing  appeared  lumi- 
nously clear.  The  silver  thread  reached 
the  arrow.  Horrors,  it  passed  it  and 
abruptly  ended  two  or  three  tiny  spaces 
al)ove  it.     What  the  spaces  indicated  I 
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did  not  know.     I  did  not  care. 

The  mounting  fever  in  my  body  had 
pushed  past  the  arrow.  That  was 
enough.  I  undressed  and  went  to  bed. 
The  sheets  felt  cold.  My  head  sank  on 
the  pillow.  I  folded  my  throbbing 
hands  on  my  bosom.  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  waited  for  the  end. 

I  heard  footsteps  and  I  knew  my  wife 
had  returned  home.  A  sad  home-com- 
ing indeed,  I  thought.  She  came  to  my 
door  and  looked  in.  I  felt  her  aston- 
ished gaze.     I  closed  my  eyes  and  sighed. 

"What  is  the  matter.^"  she  asked. 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  smiled  bravely. 

"I  am  ill,"  I  whispered. 

"Have  you  taken  your  temperature.^" 

"I  have." 

" What  was  it. ^" 

"Above  the  arrow,"  I  groaned. 

"How  much?" 

"I  don't  remember,"  I  said  petulantly. 
I  thought  her  manner  too  brisk,  cold, 
and  unsympathetic. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  said. 

I  distinctly  did  not  like  her  attitude  to- 
ward the  situation.  She  gave  the  tube 
a  shake,  plunged  it  into  my  mouth,  and 
left  the  room.  Left  the  room,  I  say! 
Abandoned  me  in  this  great  crisis!  I 
sighed  again  and  determined  to  adopt 
an  attitude  of  resignation.  She  re- 
turned after  removing  her  coat  and  hat. 
She  took  the  glass  to  the  window,  read  it 
at  a  glance,  and  smiled.  Smiled,  I  tell 
you! 

"Three  tenths  above  normal,"  she 
said.  "Really  not  enough  to  notice,  but 
you  had  better  lie  still.  We  will  take  it 
again  later."  She  laid  her  hand  on  my 
forehead.  It  felt  cool  and  soothing, 
but  I  drew  my  head  away. 

"Perhaps  you  will  go  to  sleep.  You 
are  probably  tired."  Tired,  thought  I; 
woman,  I  am  ill.     Ill,  I  tell  you. 

"I  will  send  your  dinner  up.  Wliat 
w^ould  you  like?" 

"I  do  not  care  for  anything  to  eat, 
thank  you,"  I  said  coldly.  She  left  me 
with  a  smile.  It  was  a  cold  and  cruel 
smile. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  de- 


tailed account  of  my  brief  illness,  in- 
teresting and  instructive  as  it  would  be. 
It  is  rather  to  sketch,  in  broad  lines,  the 
mental  reactions  of  the  male  under  such 
circumstances. 

For  some  reason,  from  the  outset,  I 
was  conscious  of  a  cold  and  callous 
attitude  on  the  part  of  my  whole  family. 
I  adopted  at  first  an  attitude  of  gentle 
heroism.  I  did  not  fail,  however,  to 
emphasize  whenever  possible  my  great 
bodily  discomfort  and  to  hint  darkly  at 
the  sinister  possibilities  lurking  in  the 
mild  indisposition  that  had  assailed  me. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  results.  I 
could  not  seem  to  bring  others  to  share 
my  apprehensions.  During  a  very  brief 
period  when  I  was  at  what  I  called  the 
"crisis"  of  my  illness  and  was  really 
uncomfortable  I  derived  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  from  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  really  being  unable  to  do  for  myself. 
I  received  unremitting  attention,  but  I 
like  to  fancy  that  it  was  given  grudgingly. 

After  a  day  or  two  I  was  declared 
convalescent  and  encouraged  to  con- 
sider myseK  so.  Here  I  saw  a  malevo- 
lent motive.  I  was  to  be  hurried  back 
to  health  and  labor.  I  was  to  be  got  out 
of  bed  and  out  of  the  house  at  once  to 
relieve  others  of  unwelcome  duties.  I 
determined  to  get  well  slowly.  It  was  a 
little  difficult  to  accomplish.  With  re- 
turning health  I  craved  my  normal 
pleasures.  I  desired,  above  all  things, 
a  smoke.  I  had  learned  to  eat  in  bed. 
A  cigarette  with  my  breakfast  coffee  now 
seemed  indispensable.  But  was  it  not  a 
concession  to  indulge  in  one?  They  had 
been  placed  temptingly  on  my  bed- 
table.  I  resisted  for  a  day  and  then 
yielded  on  the  ground  that  dying  men 
had  been  known  to  smoke  with  their  last 
breath. 

WTiat  with  a  little  natural  weakness 
and  the  burden  of  constantly  acting  a 
part,  my  resignation  gave  way  to  peevish- 
ness. I  became  irritable.  I  demanded 
more  and  more  attention  as  I  needed 
more  amusement.  I  noticed  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  family  in  retaining  the  news- 
papers below  when  a  "sick  man"  was 
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feverishly  awaiting  this,  his  only  contact 
with  the  outside  world. 

There  were  extraordinary  omissions, 
intentional  I  felt,  in  the  meals  sent  up. 
No  salt  on  one  occasion,  no  sugar  on 
another.  How,  I  asked,  could  a  man 
fight  his  way  back  to  health  and  vigor  if 
not  given  proper  food.^ 

One  memorable  day  I  lay  in  utter 
boredom.  No  one  had  been  near  me  for 
hours.  People  had  hurried  by  my  door 
without  even  looking  in.  I  lay  bathed 
in  the  delights  of  self-pity,  reveling  in 
my  belief  that  I  had  at  last  been  per- 
manently abandoned  to  a  tragic  end. 

For  days  I  had  been  encouraged  to  sit 
in  a  great  armchair  in  a  sunny  window. 
I  had  resolutely  refused.  Such  an  un- 
dertaking was  far  beyond  my  strength, 
though  I  had  made  many  surreptitious 
trips  to  bookcase  and  table  for  books  and 
tobacco.  I  now  determined  to  totter 
alone  and  unaided  to  the  chair.  But  it 
must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  others 
for  its  full  dramatic  effect.  I  called  to 
someone  passing  my  door.  I  demanded 
a  sweater.  I  knew  it  to  be  down  two 
flights — that  was  why  I  wanted  it.  My 
messenger  crossed  to  a  closet  and  brought 
me  a  bath-gown  with  the  specious  argu- 
ment that  it  would  answer  my  purpose 
br-tter  than  a  sweater. 

That  was  the  last  straw.  I  was  to  be 
neglected  until  I  was  driven  out  of  the 
house. 


"Very  well,"  I  said  bitterly,  "it  is 
good  enough  for  me,  I  suppose."  I  was 
left  alone.  I  kicked  the  bath-gown  to 
the  floor  and  sprawled  in  impotent  rage. 
I  discovered  the  bed  to  be  hot,  disordered, 
and  crumby.  I  rose,  put  on  the  hated 
bath-gowTi  and  strode  vigorously  to  the 
window.  I  grew  calmer.  Life  from  the 
window  was  interesting. 

In  an  hour  my  wife  came  in  with  a 
telegram  in  her  hand. 

"Isn't  it  nice?"  she  said.  "Ethel  is 
coming  for  the  week-end." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  am  so  ill,"  I  said,  with  a 
sudden  retiu-n  to  the  resigned  manner. 
"But  have  her  come  just  the  same. 
You  will  enjoy  it." 

She  left  to  send  an  urgent  wire.  I 
pondered.  Ethel  I  knew  to  be  an  at- 
tractive person.  I  did  not  like  to  miss 
her  visit.  I  might  be  better  by  the  end 
of  the  week,  I  thought. 

The  lingering  remnants  of  my  illness 
soon  vanished  before  my  indomitable 
masculine  determination  to  share  with 
my  wife  the  social  duties  of  Ethel's 
visit.     When  she  arrived  I  was  again  fit. 

My  mental  processes  also  became 
normal.  So  normal,  indeed,  that  I  won- 
dered a  little  if  Ethel's  arrival  had  been 
arranged  for  its  curative  eft'ect. 

At  all  events  I  am  again  reconciled  to 
my  wife,  and  I  have  heard  her  express  an 
ardent  hope  that  I  may  continue  to  enjoy 
robust  health. 


Editor's  Easy  Chair 


EINSTEIN  GETS  US  GUESSING 

BY  EDWAED  S.  :VL\IITIN 


THERE  are  a  number  of  topics  for 
discussion  as  composition  proceeds 
for  this  installment  of  the  Easy 
Chair,  but  the  important  one  seems  to  be 
Albert  Einstein,  and  whether  he  has 
really  said  something  that  adds  to  knowl- 
edge, and  if  so,  how  much.  Doctor 
Einstein  has  put  out  a  pamphlet  six 
pages  long,  which  is  said  to  represent  ten 
years  of  study.  The  facts  of  the  pam- 
phlet have  been  communicated  to  our 
newspapers,  or  at  least  our  newspapers 
have  obtained  and  published  them. 
The  publication  began  when  on  January 
30th  the  New  York  Evening  Post  got 
over  Doctor  Einstein's  remarks  in  fac- 
simile, somewhat  smudged,  but  still  good 
first-page  matter.  If  these  remarks  are 
so  important  as  the  few  learned  persons 
who  think  they  understand  them  seem  to 
believe  them  to  be,  their  appearance  at 
birth,  so  to  speak,  is  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantial interest.  More  legible  than  the 
Post's  offering  was  the  translated  text  of 
the  Einstein  treatise  which  was  published 
in  the  Herald  Tribune  the  following 
morning.  One  can  read  this  translation 
and  the  words  at  least  are  understand- 
able. 

Doctor  Einstein's  previous  exploit  as 
we  all  know  was  the  discovery  of 
relativity  and  its  effect  on  Newton's  law 
of  gravitation.  Relativity  seems  to 
have  made  good,  though  that  is  not  yet  a 
universal  opinion.  The  new  Einstein 
discovery  links  together  gravitation  and 
electricity.  It  says  they  are  both  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law.     That  is  important. 


we  are  told,  because  science  has  already 
learned  how  to  control  electro-magnet- 
ism, and  if  now  it  is  about  to  develop 
a  capacity  to  control  gravitation,  that 
may  lead  to  extraordinary  changes  in 
terrestrial  life.  "It  may  be  possible," 
we  are  told,  *'  through  further  research  in 
the  new  theory,  to  develop  means  where- 
by human  beings  can  float  in  the  air  and 
otherwise  free  themselves  from  the 
forces  of  gravity." 

When  human  beings  or  other  ponder- 
able objects  float  in  the  air  without  vis- 
ible means  of  support  that  phenomenon 
has  heretofore  been  kno^n  as  levitation. 
There  are  many  records  of  its  being  done, 
especially  in  the  sittings  of  the  spiritists. 
D.  D.  Home  used  to  do  it.  The  levita- 
tion of  tables  is  common.  Tambourines 
that  float  about  are  a  commonplace. 
When  Christ  walked  upon  the  water, 
that,  apparently,  was  levitation.  But 
about  all  these  recorded  phenomena 
there  has  existed  a  large  mass  of  stubborn 
incredulity.  Accordingly,  if  these  in- 
comprehensible formulae  of  Doctor  Ein- 
stein's contain  the  germs  of  an  explana- 
tion of  how  levitation  is  done,  that  will 
be  quite  momentous.  For  really  to 
bring  observed,  though  disputed,  phe- 
nomena under  the  law  is  a  very  great 
matter. 

Well,  we  need  more  knowledge.  A 
lot  of  things  happen  all  the  time  which 
we  do  not  understand.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  there  was  a  person  named 
Keely,  who  contrived  a  motor  for  which 
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it  was  claimed  that  it  involved  a  dis- 
covery of  a  new  source  of  energy  not  yet 
known  to  science.  For  the  prosecution 
of  his  experiments  Keely  sold  stock  in 
his  motor,  but  he  was  not  able  to  make 
good  on  his  claims,  and  finally  his 
pretensions  collapsed,  to  the  grief  of  his 
stockliolders  who  lost  their  money. 
Doctor  Einstein  has  not  sold  any  stock 
on  his  formulae.  We  all  believe  that 
he  is  a  true  scientist  and  not  a  Keely. 
One  outspoken  opponent  of  his  theories 
is  Doctor  Poor,  Professor  of  celes- 
tial mechanics  at  Columbia  University. 
Doctor  Poor  says  that  "if  Einstein  has 
found,  as  he  claims,  a  general  mathe- 
matical formula,  from  which  by  proper 
substitutions  the  laws  of  gravitation  and 
of  electricity  may  be  derived,  then  he 
has  simply  found  a  mathematical  curi- 
osity without  scientific  or  practical 
value."  Other  scientists,  however,  of 
quite  as  much  authority  as  Doctor  Poor 
are  stronger  in  the  faith,  and  seem  to 
feel  that  Einstein  has  really  started 
something,  and  that  his  formulae  are  a 
beginning  in  the  attainment  of  new  and 
highly  important  knowledge. 

At  any  rate  we  see  an  extraordinarily 
animated  public  interest  in  an  alleged 
discovery  which  hardly  anyone  under- 
stands and  the  practical  results  of  which 
are  wholly  hypothetical.  This  genera- 
tion of  men  in  this  country  seems  to  have 
an  appetite  for  knowledge.  If  there  is 
anything  important  going  on  it  wants  to 
know  about  it.  It  has  been  so  often 
astonished  by  remarkable  occurrences 
that  it  has  come  to  be  in  a  receptive 
condition  of  mind.  It  will  buy  and  read 
in  great  numbers  books  on  solid  and 
serious  subjects.  One  such  book  was 
Dr.  James  Harvey  Robinson's  discourse 
on  The  Mind  i?i  the  Making.  Another 
was  Durant's  exposition  of  the  philos- 
ophers and  their  theories.  Still  another 
book  that  has  had  an  astonishing  success 
considering  its  form  and  subject  is 
Benet's  John  Broini's  Body,  which  is 
really  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Civil 
\Yar,  and  another  is  Strachey's  Elizabeth 
and  Essex  which  is  a  highly  psychological 


narrative.  If  such  books  as  those  named 
can  prove  to  be  best  sellers  in  this 
community,  our  country  has  developed 
an  important  company  of  good  readers. 
The  interest  in  Einstein  doubtless  in- 
cludes them  but  goes  far  beyond  them, 
being  an  instinctive,  popular  suspicion 
that  something  important  has  been  dis- 
covered. Einstein  is  a  Jew.  If  his 
studies  and  intuitions  turn  out  to  be  an 
important  new  revelation,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  that  they  have 
come  through  the  Jewish  mind — that 
mind  through  which  have  proceeded  in 
times  past  revelations  of  the  highest 
importance  to  humanity. 

The  process  by  which  great  discoveries 
usually  come  is  very  curious.  They 
seem  not  finally  to  be  logically  worked 
out  but  to  flash  on  the  mind  which  is 
working  on  them.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  learned  about  the  mind,  how  it  gets 
its  ideas,  its  language,  its  pictures,  its 
plans;  and  about  inspiration,  what  it  is, 
how  it  comes  and  where  from.  The 
persuasion  is  general  that  there  are 
plenty  of  inspired  writings  besides  those 
which  are  credited  to  the  Bible;  and 
opinion  grows  that  in  art,  letters,  and 
music  most  of  the  great  works  show 
traces  of  derivation  from  subliminal 
sources. 

THE  long  illness  of  King  George  of 
England  has  produced  some  very 
interesting  reactions.  The  King  at  this 
writing  is  not  yet  out  of  the  woods — not 
what  the  doctors  are  willing  to  call 
convalescent — but  he  has  prospects  of 
recovery.  Most  people  feel  that  the 
time  they  spend  in  being  ill  is  wasted. 
Often  it  is  not.  The  months  that  King 
George  has  devoted  to  that  occupation 
have  really  been  very  fruitful,  since  they 
have  drawn  into  public  notice  not  only 
the  deep-seated  poi)ularity  of  the  King 
in  his  own  country  and  dominions,  but 
the  lively  interest  which  is  felt  in  the 
United  States  in  the  King  of  England. 
King  George  in  this  country  really  seems 
to  be  a  popular  character,  like  Charles 
Lindbergh  or  Captain  Fried. 
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The  British  concern  for  their  King  is 
more  or  less  impersonal.  Kjng  George 
as  a  man  is  ve  ry  popular  at  home  and  for 
many  and  substantial  reasons,  but 
besides  that  there  is  visualized  in  him 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  British 
peoples  and  their  form  of  government. 
If  he  is,  as  appears,  the  only  important 
King  that  is  left  on  earth,  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  his  political  powers,  though  he 
has  and  uses  more  than  is  commonly 
supposed;  but  because  he  personifies  the 
traditions  and  the  government  of  the 
British  section  of  the  English-speaking 
people,  and  is  the  leading  figure  in  its 
ritual. 

The  good  will  that  has  been  shown 
about  him  here  seems  to  have  surprised 
his  faithful  subjects.  He  and  his  Queen 
and  various  members  of  the  Englisli 
Royal  Family,  especially  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  have  had  their  pictures  in  our 
papers  whenever  the  news  about  him 
seemed  critical;  and  many  kind  and 
friendly  things  have  been  said  about  him. 

But,  after  all,  why  not.f^  When  the 
American  Colonies  revolted  and  set  up 
for  themselves  it  was  not  because  they 
objected  to  Kings,  though  the  British 
King  in  that  day  was  much  more 
objectionable  than  now.  So  far  as 
royalty  went  they  were  not  disgruntled. 
Their  objections  were  to  some  ministers, 
some  governors,  to  taxation  to  which 
they  did  not  consent,  and  government 
from  abroad.  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts were  loyal  enough  so  far  as  royalty 
went.  The  thing  which  is  now  impor- 
tant is  that  as  a  consequence  of  King 
George's  illness  the  British  generally 
have  come  to  feel  that  the  Americans  of 
the  United  States  are  more  friendly  to 
them  than  they  supposed. 

That  has  a  bearing  on  naval  exten- 
sions, and  makes  for  a  less  anxious  and 
certainly  less  querulous  settlement  of 
building  programs.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  not 
build  as  many  cruisers  as  its  interests 
seem  to  call  for,  and  of  the  size  required, 
nor  why  the  British  should  not  do  the 
same.     These  countries  are  not  going  to 


fight  each  other;  but  this  is  a  parlous 
world  just  now,  and  both  of  them  may 
feel  a  lawful  need  to  nurse  their  strength 
and  buttress  their  influence  against  the 
possibility  of  a  sudden  call  to  keep  the 
world's  peace. 

Universal  armament  such  as  we  see 
now  proceeding  may  be  an  instinct  of  the 
nations  that  war  is  not  yet  quite  a  by- 
gone. The  strengthening  of  the  navies 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
may  be  a  part  of  a  great  precaution  of 
the  more  advanced  nations  which  rec- 
ognize the  brotherhood  of  humanity 
against  the  destructive  impulses  of  more 
backward  peoples  which  don't  yet  see  it. 

So  we  see  a  vast,  blind  contention 
between  agents  who  do  not  really  know 
what  they  are  about — who  do  not, 
cannot,  see  the  end,  and  merely  follow 
such  promptings  as  they  feel  about  the 
means.  The  whole  solicitude  about 
ships  of  war  may  be  a  concern  about 
something  that  has  already  become 
obsolete,  or  is  fast  becoming  so,  because 
of  the  rapid  development  of  airplanes; 
but  because  warships  are  still  formidable 
in  times  of  peace,  we  have  to  go  on  with 
them  until  it  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  that  they  are  no  longer  an 
important  reliance  in  case  of  war. 

Perhaps  something  will  be  done  at 
Paris  before  these  words  reach  any 
readers  that  will  make  for  some  abate- 
ment of  the  zeal  for  armament.  The 
Reparations  Committee  to  settle  finally 
what  Germany  shall  pay  and  who  shall 
receive  it  has  on  its  hands  as  important 
an  international  job  as  any  since  the 
War.  Presumably,  agreement  could 
be  had  in  Europe  from  all  the  na- 
tions interested  to  wipe  all  war  debts 
off  the  slate.  That  may  be  the  thing 
that  should  be  done.  If  it  were  done  the 
only  loser  would  be  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  a  loser. 
Peace  in  the  world  is,  of  course,  valuable 
to  these  States,  and  if  cancellation  of  war 
debts  would  promote  it,  the  erasement 
might  well  be  worth  its  cost.  And  pos- 
sibly they  would  benefit  also  from  some 
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abatement  in  Germany  of  the  intense 
endeavor,  based  on  need,  to  sell  com- 
modities to  other  countries.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  reality  of  the  war-debt 
situation  escapes  the  great  majority  of 
observers  and  that  the  American  position 
as  the  universal  creditor  is  much  less 
useful  and  profitable  than  most  people 
think  it. 

PERHAPS  we  should  be  better  able  to 
consider  the  medication  of  the  Pro- 
hibition law  and  devise  a  measure  that 
would  retain  most  of  its  benefits  while 
diminishing  its  ill  effects  if  we  read  up  a 
bit  on  the  history  of  drinking.  Lecky, 
in  his  History  of  England  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  says  that  the  English 
long  ago  were  reputed  to  be  the  most 
temperate  of  the  northern  nations;  that 
they  contracted  an  increased  taste  for 
stimulants  from  their  soldiers  who 
participated  in  the  wars  in  the  Low 
Countries;  that  they  got  along  well  with 
beer,  and  that  the  preference  of  the 
richer  people  who  could  choose  was  for 
the  wines  of  France,  but  that  in  the  18th 
Century  when  they  were  fighting  France 
most  of  the  time,  those  wines  became 
d\flScult  to  get  and  they  got  into  the 
habit  of  drinking  the  heavier  wines  of 
Portugal.  But,  he  says,  they  got  along 
oven  with  that  until  gin  was  invented 
and  the  making  of  it  was  popularized 
and  enormously  increased  until,  about 
1725,  it  was  so  cheap  that  its  vendors 
offered  a  drunk  for  a  penny  and  a  dead 
drunk  for  twopence,  with  straw  free  in  a 
cellar  to  sleep  it  off  in.  This  immense 
cheapness  and  profusion  of  high-power 
intoxicants,  Lecky  says,  raised  hob  in 
Enghmd  and  produced  all  manner  of 
disorder  and  crime,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment tried  to  rule  it  out.  First  they 
passed  a  bill  that  amounted  almost  to 
Prohibition.  That  was  too  stiff  and 
would  not  work,  and  could  not  be  en- 
forced. Bootleggers  sprang  up  just  as 
now,  but  a  less  ambitious  bill  did  some 
good  though  not  enough. 

It  was  in  that  very  drunken  England 
that    Methodism    started    and    started 


apparently  with  the  same  indiscriminate 
bias  against  intoxicants  of  all  sorts  that 
it  has  to-day.  Everybody  knows  that 
Methodism,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  did 
a  vast  deal  of  good  in  England  and  later 
in  America,  among  the  people  for  whom 
it  most  needed  to  be  done.  Something 
like  the  same  effects  have  been  won  in 
our  time  by  the  Salvation  Army.  All 
the  good  that  Methodism  has  done,  that 
the  Salvation  Army  has  done,  that 
Prohibition  has  done  should  be  kept. 
^Vhat  is  erroneous  and,  therefore,  dam- 
aging about  any  of  them  we  should  get 
rid  of  if  we  can.  That  is  true  about 
everything  we  know.  Most  of  our 
measures  for  human  improvement  are 
imperfect.  The  tares  grow  up  along 
with  the  wheat.  We  are  warned,  it  is 
true,  not  to  be  too  eager  to  eradicate  the 
tares  lest  we  kill  the  wheat  off  too,  but  to 
let  them  all  go  together  to  the  harvest. 
That  is  excellent  sense,  but  still  there  are 
times  when  we  have  to  clean  up  our 
crops,  and  we  know  from  history,  if  not 
from  Scripture,  that  when  these  cleaning 
periods  come  they  go  through. 

Now  about  Prohibition :  We  learn  from 
experience  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  that  some  do  mucli 
more  harm  than  others,  that  some  indeed 
are  rated  as  beneficial  if  used  with 
moderation.  Of  course  moderation  is  a 
pretty  scarce  article,  as  anyone  can 
observe  by  inspecting  the  more  urgent 
Prohibitionists;  but  there  is  no  prospect 
of  bringing  human  life  permanently  to  a 
basis  on  which  the  need  of  moderation  in 
food  and  drink  and  most  other  matters 
can  be  eliminated.  Immoderate  peo})lc 
will  always  get  into  trouble.  No  rum 
law  will  ever  take  care  of  them  alto- 
gether, and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
diminish  their  temptations  to  hurtful 
excess,  ^^^lat  Prohibition  needs  is  the 
application  of  dispassionate  intelligence 
to  the  problems  that  it  has  tried  to 
solve.  The  wisest  of  us  know  little 
about  ourselves,  but  libraries  could  be 
filled  with  what  the  legislating  and  en- 
forcing Prohibitionists  do  not  know 
about  human  bodies  and  human  nature. 


THESE  arc  diffK-ull  times  for  ])ar(Mils. 
Thousands  of  tlicm  ^^  ill  agree  w  itli  the 
author  of  our  heading  article  of  the 
month  that  it  is  hard  enough  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  shifting  customs  and  convictions 
without  having  to  help  a  new  generation  to 
find  a  code  to  live  by,  Lillian  Symes,  a  new 
Harper  contributor,  is  a  San  Franciscan 
who  has  hved  in  New  York  Citj"  for  five 
years.  Her  working  Hfe  has  been  divided 
between  journaUsm  (she  has  written  for  the 
Neiv  Republic,  the  Survey,  and  various  news- 
papers) and  industrial  research.  Her  last 
piece  of  research — working  in  New  York 
candy  factories  for  six  months — had  such  a 
disastrous  effect  on  her  health  that  she  is  now 
a  permanent  free-lancer.  She  has  a  small 
daughter  and  thus  faces  herself  the  problem 
W'ith  which  she  deals. 

Ruth  Suckow  owns  and  manages  the 
Orchard  Apiary  at  Earlville,  Iowa,  and  her 
stories  are  true  to  the  rural  life  of  her  state. 
Miss  Suckow  is  the  author  of  Country  People 
and  The  Odyssey  of  a  Nice  Girl;  her  t\\o  latest 
contributions  to  Harper's  have  been  "Mid- 
western Primitive"  and  "Spinster  and  Cat," 
both  of  which  appeared  last  year. 

In  a  companion  piece  to  his  "What  Is 
Religion?"  in  the  last  issue.  Dr.  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick,  pastor  of  the  Park  A\'enue 
Baptist  Church  in  New^  York  (shortly  to  be 
established  in  its  new  home  on  Riverside 
Drive),  answers  those  who  assert  that  all 
great  religions  are  essentially  alike.  Dr. 
Fosdick  sets  forth  the  qualities  that  make 
Christianity  unique  \^  ith  the  brilliance  and 
clarity  that  draw  crowded  congregations  to 
hear  him  wherever  he  goes. 

John  Lang  don- Davies,  author  of  The  New 
Age  of  Faith  and  A  Short  History  of  Women, 
has  himself  lectured  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other;  no  one  could  be  better 
fitted  to  put  in  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  much- 
abused  English  lecturer. 


''Jliose  who  lia\'e  not  forgotten  Mr.  Adams's 
comments  on  the  nmcker  pose  w411  find  an 
explanation  of  its  prevalence  in  Duncan 
Aikman's  discovery  of  a  new  and  powerful 
social  class  in  America.  Mr.  Aikman  hap- 
pens to  live  in  El  Paso,  where  until  recently 
he  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Morning 
Times;  but  we  suspect  that  the  sub-plutoc- 
racy is  as  firmly  entrenched  in  New  York  and 
Ohio  and  Oregon  as  in  Texas.  Mr.  Aikman 
has  published  The  IIome-Toivn  Mind  and 
Calamity  Jane  and  the  Lady  Wildcats.  The 
latest  of  his  many  Harper  articles,  "Ladies 
and  Lawlessness,"  appeared  only  two  months 
ago. 

Laura  Spencer  Portor  (Mrs.  Francis  Pope) 
is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Woman  s  Jlome  Companion  and  has  long 
been  an  occasional  but  welcome  contributor 
of  stories  and  verse. 

Occupying  an  important  position  in  the 
Republican  organization  during  the  cam- 
paign, Anna  Steese  Richardson  had  every 
opportunity  to  watch  political  womankind, 
on  and  off  its  guard.  She  writes  about  what 
she  saw  with  a  perspective  gained  in  long 
experience  as  a  newspaper  and  magazine 
writer  on  feminine  problems.  Like  Mrs. 
Pope,  Mrs.  Richardson  is  connected  with  the 
Woman  s  Home  Companion. 

Harold  J.  Laski,  professor  of  political 
science  in  the  University  of  London,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  brilliant  English  pos- 
sessors of  the  academic  mind  but  knows  uni- 
versit}^  life  on  this  side  of  the  water  as  well 
as  in  England;  he  taught  for  many  j-ears  at 
McGill  and  Harvard.  He  is  vice-chairman 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Adult  Education 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  and  has  written 
The  I^rohlem  of  Sovereignty,  Authority  in  the 
Modern  State,  A  Grammar  of  Politics,  etc. 

A  few  years  ago  John  W.  Vandercook  ex- 
plored   the    jungles    of    Suriname     (Dutch 
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Guiana)  and  j^aincd  tluTc  an  innncnsc  ad- 
miration tor  the  ability  of  the  lki>li-n('gToe.s 
to  evolve  a  manner  of  life  i)erfeelly  a(lai)t('d 
to  their  environment.  After  that  experience 
he  wrote  Tom-  Tom,  several  chapters  of  a\  hich 
appeared  in  Harper's.  More  recently,  con- 
tinuin^T  his  intere>t  in  neuro  c-i\  ili/ation.  he 
has  written  Ulacl:  Majcstij  (a  life  of  Henry 
Christoj)he.  one-time  monarch  of  Haiti) 
as  well  as  '"The  Fools'  Parade"  (a  two-])art 
Harper  story  of  an  escape  from  the  French 
penal  colony  of  Cayenne),  and  has  twice 
made  extended  visits  to  Africa.  In  an  epi- 
sode of  his  travels  he  now  epitomizes  the 
black  man's  tragedy. 

We  all  knf)w  that  man  is  gaining  the  upper 
hand  In  his  fight  against  the  scourge  of 
tuberculosis,  but  it  takes  the  thorough 
evidence  collected  l)\-  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statis- 
tician of  the  Metroi)olitan  Life  Insurance 
C()nii)any.  to  make  ns  realize  how  tremen- 
dous and  far-reaching  the  victory  already  is. 
Dr.  Dublin  has  written  previously  for  us  on 
such  j)roblems  as  the  cost  of  medical  service, 
the  j)roblem  of  heart  disease,  and  the  lon- 
gevity of  college  athletes,  and  the  House  of 
Hari)er  has  ])ul)lished  his  book.  Ifralth  and 
U'ralfh. 

The  author  of  "How  the  English  ^Nliddle- 
Class  Lives"  litis  hidden  his  real  identity 
under  a  i)s<>iidonym  in  calling  himself  Geof- 
frey Layman,  but  the  article  is  an  authentic 
account  of  lii>  wa\'  of  living  and  his  expenses, 
some  of  which  will  amaze  the  American 
reader. 

John  Frazier  Vance  of  the  ])ubli>hing 
house  of  K.  P.  Dutton  »^  Company  made  his 
fir>t  Harpei{  appearance  as  a  short-storx" 
writer  in  January  with  "business  'I'rip."  and 
followed  it  in  February-  witli  *"ljeuns  for 
Two."  - 

Those  who  know  of  Max  Eastman  onl>-  as  a 
radical  in  jxtlitics  and  the  former  editor  of 
The  Masses  and  The  Liherator  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  him  discussing  modern  ])oetr\- 
with  such  acute  discernment:  but  those  who 
recall  his  book  on  'The  Enjojpitent  of  Toetr//, 
one  of  the  best  things  ever  written  on  the 
suhje<-t,  will  be  well  prepared  for  his  present 
contribution. 

At  this  writing  the  Federal  I\<>er\«-  Hoard 
is  making  valiant  efforts  to  subdue  the  bull 


market,  but  we  suspect  that  even  if  they 
succeed  the  public  will  not  quickly  lose  that 
intense  preoccupation  with  the  tape  under  the 
little  glass  dome  of  which  Charles  Men 
writes.  Since  Mr.  Merz  contributed  to 
Harper's  the  studies  in  exaggeration — "The 
Once  Open  Road,"  "Bigger  and  Better 
Murders."  "Sweet  Land  of  Secrecy,"  etc. — 
which  were  later  included  in  The  Great 
American  Band  Wagon,  he  has  divided  his 
t  ime  between  his  editorial  w  riting  for  the  New 
\ork  Worhl  and  the  preparation  of  a  re- 
cently-published book  on  Henry  Ford. 

-i'    •!?    '5? 

The  poet  of  the  month  is  Robert  Nichols, 
versatile  English  writer,  former  professor  of 
English  in  the  Lu])erial  Lniversit\'  at  Tokyo, 
and  co-author  of  the  i)lay  "Wings  Over 
P'urope." 

^   -i,'    -i' 

In  the  Lion's  ^L)uth  a})pear  Frances 
Lester  Warner  (Mrs.  ]\[.  1).  Ilersey)  of 
A\'a>hington.  who  used  to  teach  Engli-^h  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  and  ^^  ellesley  and  has  ])ublished 
se\-eral  anuising  volumes  of  t\ssays:  John 
Macy,  w  hose  observations  on  feminine  limita- 
tions have  enlivened  several  recent  issues  of 
the  Magazine:  and  MacGregor  Jenkins, 
former  ])ublisher  of  the  Atlantic  Mo/ithlij. 
with  which  ]\lrs.  Hersey  was  for  a  time  asso- 
ciated. 

Eugene  Speicher,  whose  study  of  "John 
Honnnell.  (^narryman."  is  reprodnc-ed  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  issue,  was  born  and 
brought  u|)  in  Buffalo:  studied  art  in  Buti'alo, 
at  the  Art  Students'  League  antl  the  Henri 
Art  Seh(»ol  in  New  York,  and  abn»ad:  has 
won  a  long  serii's  of  award>  for  hi>  |)ortrai- 
ture.  and  is  a  member  of  both  the  National 
Academ.N'  and  the  New  Society  of  Artists. 
After  two  or  three*  years  of  unremitting  work 
at  Woodstcxk.  he  has  recently  gone  to 
Euroj)e  to  rest  and  «^lndy  the  work  of  con- 
temporary European  i)ainters. 

-J    T    -i? 

Bi>ho|)  Fiske's  article  inc|uiring  whether 
America  is  a  Cliristian  country  has  brought  a 
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flood  of  letters  representing  every  conceiv- 
able point  of  view  and  varying  in  length  from 
a  few  lines  to  fifty-four  pages.  Here  is  one 
that  testifies  to  excellent  progress  in  divine 
grace : 

I  am  distressed  at  the  declaration  that  Christ's 
teaching  must  be  freely  interpreted,  not  literally 
oljcyed.  What  about  such  a  saying  as:  "JJe  ye 
perfect,  even  as  your  Fatlier  which  is  in  lieaveri  is 
perfect"' — does  it  not  mean  to  follow  literally  to 
perfection?  Jesus  docs  not  think  this  impossible 
and  many  who  have  taken  Him  at  His  word  know 
that  it  is  not  .   .  . 

Another  letter  interests  us  on  account  of 
the  measure  of  blessedness  which  the  author 
sets  up: 

Bishop  Fiske  is  entirely  mistaken  in  saying  that 
the  teaching  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 
Not  only  must  we  follow  Him  in  all  that  He  asks  of 
His  disciples,  but  if  we  do  this,  we  receive  a  blessing 
here  in  this  world,  full  measure,  pressed  down  and 
running  over.  I  know^  that  this  is  true,  for  I  have 
tried  it.  Ever  since  I  became  a  follower  of  Christ, 
God  has  blessed  me  abundantly  so  that  my  income 
is  now  four  times  what  it  was  when  I  began. 

Upon  this  delightful  testimonial  Bishop 
Fiske  comments  as  follows: 

Had  he  "followed  Christ  literally,"  what  about 
the  command  to  "give  to  him  that  asketh  thee 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  thou 
not  away".^  Evidently  his  "literal  obedience"  is 
along  the  very  lines  of  interpretation  that  I  laid 
down,  viz.,  to  discover  the  real  principle  underlying 
the  aphoristic  saying  and  apply  it  in  one's  own  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions.  Would  this  cor- 
respondent accept  literally  such  a  saying  as  "If 
thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out".^ 
^    -^    -j^ 

Speaking  of  religion,  here  is  a  novel  sug- 
gestion for  the  clergy  from  one  of  our  readers : 

W^hy  not  a  discussion  of  "Consumer  Demand  in 
Religion  for  the  Spring  Season  of  1929".^ 

The  consumer  class  outnumbers  the  theologians 
hundreds  to  one,  but  has  no  champion  to  present 
its  cause.  There  are  plenty  of  articles  in  the 
Magazine  on  religion,  but  has  any  article  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  kind  of  religion  that  the  consumer 
wants?     There  has  not. 

We  would  like  to  have  preached  to  us  the  belief 
in  God  as  He  is  to-day.  It  sounds  simple  and  sensi- 
ble, but  of  course  it's  heresy.  No  church  will 
admit    one    to    membership    on    that    basis.     It 


doesn't  imply  any  disrespect  toward  God,  but  it 
may  slight  Organized  Religion.  It's  something 
like  the  "direct  to  consumer"  idea  in  business. 

And  it's  very  difl'erent  from  the  Church  creeds. 
The  Apostles'  Creed,  for  instance,  covers  the  time 
from  the  Creation  to  the  crucifixion  and  ascension 
of  Jesus,  skips  from  there  to  the  Judgment  Day, 
and  says  "Amen." 

'J'lic  period  from  about  30  a.d.  to  a  million  years 
in  the  future  didn't  interest  the  Fathers  that  drew 
up  the  creed.  They  didn't  mention  it.  But  it's 
the  one  that  interests  us  most.  It's  our  vital  con- 
cern. A\'c  want  a  religion  that  has  to  do  with  the 
"Now." 

While  God  must  be  the  same  in  all  ages,  the  jjic- 
ture  in  the  Bible  doesn't  look  quite  like  the  God 
that  runs  the  Universe  to-day.  In  adjusting  the 
•differences  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  He  was 
the  same  then  that  He  is  now,  but  the  Church 
spends  all  its  time  trying  to  convince  us  that  He  is 
the  same  now  as  He  w^as  then.  And  these  are  two 
things  equal  to  the  same  thing  but  not  equal  to 
each  other. 

Modernism  in  the  pulpit  hasn't  helped.  A  min- 
ister throws  aw^ay  Genesis,  Revelations,  the  Virgin 
Birth,  the  Miracles,  and  the  Atonement.  Does  he 
then  throw  the  energy  of  his  preaching  into  what's 
left?  He  does  not.  His  whole  life  from  this  point 
is  spent  in  telling  how  wonderful  it  is  to  be  free 
from  the  weight  of  the  Creation  and  Atonement. 
And  it  doesn't  interest  us. 

If  you  begin  w^ith  God  as  He  is  to-day,  all  the 
problems  of  the  past  and  future  come  to  a  friendly- 
solution. 

I  suppose  it's  too  simple  to  be  a  religion.  But 
it's  what  most  of  us  want. 

%     %     % 

Readers  of  "AYomen  in  the  Campaign," 
and  particularly  Southern  readers,  may  be 
interested  in  this  item  in  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Richardson  which  came  to  us  w  ith  her  proofs. 
It  is  based  on  her  observations  during  a  post- 
election Southern  trip: 

To  my  amazement  (I  might  say  horror)  I 
learned  that  Southern  women  as  a  class,  urban  and 
rural,  actually  believe  that  ^ii.  Hoover  can  and 
will  enforce  the  Prohibition  laws.  They  were  so 
told  during  the  campaign  by  political  and  church 
leaders  and  by  representatives  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  When  I  tried  to  explain  the  limited  pow- 
ers of  the  President  in  all  law  enforcement,  they 
looked  at  me  with  the  patient,  pitying  air  of  w^omen 
completely  enslaved  by  church  and  tradition.  I 
had  heard  of  Southern  ignorance,  but  direct,  close 
contact  with  it  really  appalled  me. 
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THE  title  of  this  paper  may  be  mis- 
leading, yet  it  implies,  in  truth,  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  there  are  thousands,  if  not 
scores  of  thousands,  of  men  and  women 
who  are  constrained,  by  the  nature  and 
temper  of  the  various  existing  sects,  to 
keep  their  Christianity  to  themselves, 
and  to  cherish  their  allegiance  to  Christ 
in  solitude  and  silence.  As  Christians, 
they  are  unsocial,  since  they  find  them- 
selves unable  to  go  along  with  any  of  the 
articulate  and  organized  groups.  I  do 
not  speak  of  people  who  have  mentally 
renounced  the  Gospels;  rather,  of  people 
who  fundamentally  believe  them:  men 
and  women  who  have  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  become  learned  in 
theology — of  which  there  is  practically 
none,  anyhow,  in  the  Gospels^ — who  are, 
therefore,  from  the  cleric's  point  of  view, 
ignorant,  yet  who  bring  such  intelligence 
as  they  have,  to  bear  on  the  relation  of  the 
various  churches  to  Christ,  and  who  find 
that  relation  too  frail,  too  disingenu- 
ous, too  inconsistent,  to  wish  to  become, 
or  to  remain,  committed  and  militant 
members  thereof.    Theologically,  histori- 


cally, unlearned  as  they  are,  they  would 
perhaps  be  of  no  importance  were  it  not 
for  their  vast  and  constantly  increasing 
numbers.  If  a  large  proportion  of  the 
intelligent  and  well-meaning  members  of 
a  great  community  reject  the  churches, 
the  churches  cannot  forever  stand  as  con- 
stituted. In  the  more  civilized  centers, 
indeed,  the  chiu'ches  have  already  been 
driven  to  desperate  expedients  to  pre- 
serve their  power  over  men's  minds, 
and  are  ^'onstantly  found  engaged  either 
in  deliberately  arousing  factitious  emo- 
tions, or  widening  their  scope  to  include 
all  sorts  of  non-religious  activities. 
Neither  incense  nor  the  open  forum  has, 
strictly  speaking,  anything  to  do  with 
religion. 

This  unsocial  Christian,  who  ponders 
the  Gospels  by  himself — ^it  may  be, 
without  sufficient  exegetical  reading — 
comes  eventually  to  believe  that  the 
plain,  untwisted  words  of  Christ  give  no 
sanction  whatever  to  half  the  doctrines 
and  counsels  promul  gated  by  the  churches 
in  His  name.  The  clearer  words  of  the 
Master — many  remain,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  doctors  and  divines,  terribly 
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obscure — are  counsels  of  perfection  to 
the  individual.  Nowhere  does  he  find 
any  injunction  laid  upon  Christians  to 
})uild  themselves  into  any  mundane  fab- 
ric whatsoever.  Even  the  tender  pun  of 
*'  Tu  es  Pftrus'*  disintegrates  as  a  prac- 
tical statement,  apparently,  when  the 
scholars  have  finished  with  it.  The 
only  thing  that  leads  a  dogma-less  Chris- 
tian into  any  existing  churcli  is  the  pro- 
nouncement: "He  who  is  not  for  me  is 
against  me."  In  a  so-called  Christian 
civilization  he  does  not  like  to  stay  out- 
side, for  fear  of  being  reckoned  an  enemy 
of  Christ.  At  the  door  of  almost  every 
communion,  however,  rise  some  literal 
words  of  Christ  to  bar  him  out. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  day,  made  a 
fine  plea  for  the  Established  Church  on 
the  score,  precisely,  of  its  being  estab- 
lished: historic,  familiar,  part  of  the 
social  fabric,  and  endeared,  by  every 
process  of  association  and  memory,  to 
generations.  He  even,  in  his  brief  for 
conformity,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  no 
breaking  away  from  an  historic  church 
could  be  justified  save  on  moral  (not 
theological)  grounds;  that  the  reformers 
were  justified  in  revolting  if  the  sale  of 
indulgences  was  continued  as  a  practice 
by  the  main  body  of  the  Church,  but  that 
nC'  difference  of  opinion  on  matters  like 
priestly  absolution  or  the  Real  Presence 
(Matthew  did  not  capitalize  it)  could 
justify  revolt.  Such  a  statement  rings 
oddly  in  religious  ears;  but  Matthew 
Arnold  was  not  exactly  a  religious  man, 
though  a  highly  moral  one.  In  any  case, 
right  as  he  is  about  the  folly  and  ego- 
tism of  much  religious  "reform,"  no 
church  is  "established"  in  America,  and 
no  single  church  can  hokl  the  place,  in 
the  American  mind  and  heart,  that  the 
Establishment  holds  in  England.  Emi- 
nently ])ersuasive  is  Arnold's  contention 
that  all  dogmas  are  but  human  glosses  on 
the  Gospel;  that  Christianity  has  grow^n 
as  it  had  to  grow,  adaptcnl  itself  to  the 
times  and  the  natures  of  men  as  condi- 
tions obliged  it,  and  that  the  summit  of 
rehgious  knowledge  has  not  yet  been 
reached.     I   remember  once   hearhig  a 


distinguished  missionary  bishop  of  the   | 
Methodist  church  declare  that  we  should    > 
never  understand  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John  until  India  was  Christianized 
and  could  explain  it  to  us.     Perhaps. 

Granted  all  these  reasonable  points  of 
view — they  do  not  help  us  much.  For 
what  one  seems  to  see  ever  more  clearly, 
as  one  ponders  the  Gospels,  is  that  the 
various  churches  with  their  dogmas  are 
not  so  much  human,  glosses  on  Christ's 
words  as  plain  denials  of  what  He  clearly 
stated  or  plain  inventions  of  what  He 
never  implied.  Between  interpretation 
and  denial  or  invention,  there  is  a  big 
difference.  Get  down  to  His  plainest 
statements — some  of  them  are  admit- 
tedly obscure — and  you  find,  first  of  all, 
that  the  duty  of  a  Christian  is  to  save  his 
own  soul,  and  to  establish  the  kingdom 
of  God  within  himself.  The  practical 
advice  as  to  how  to  achieve  this,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  turn  a  man  into  a  saint. 
It  would  also  make  it  impossible  for  him, 
in  any  Western  civilization,  to  be  a  good 
citizen.  The  struggle  to  reconcile  Chris- 
tianity with  the  political  and  social  no- 
tions of  the  Western  world  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
The  words  remain  as  they  were  written: 
the  Christian  is  to  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  w^hat  he  shall  eat,  drink,  or 
wear;  he  is  to  forsake  friends  and  family 
for  Christ;  he  is  to  renounce  every  loy- 
alty save  the  one.  True  Christians,  evi- 
dently, were  to  be  celibate  and  impov- 
erished nomads,  preaching  salvation  to 
whoever  would  listen.  There  is  no 
sign  of  interest  in  any  political  or  social 
scheme  whatever.  Arguments  as  to 
whether  Christ,  like  His  disciples,  thought 
the  end  of  the  world  imminent,  are  be- 
side the  point.  The  significant  thing  is 
that  He  explicitly  denied  to  His  chosen 
any  worldly  advantage.  Those  were  to 
be  blessed  who  mourned,  who  were  meek, 
who  were  reviled  and  persecuted.  Easier 
it  was  for  the  camel  to  go  through  the 
needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  young 
man  who  had  great  possessions  had  to  go 
away  sorrowful.     Possessions — whether 
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financial,  social,  or  intellectual — were 
not  in  the  Christian  scheme.  Have  we 
any  right  to  bt;have  as  if  Christ  cfid  not 
mean  what  He  said?  Yet  where  does  it 
leave  us? 

It  leaves  the  Roman  Catholic,  no 
doubt,  very  much  where  he  always,  in- 
evitably, was.  If  only  the  Church  can 
explain  Christ,  then  he  may — must — 
take  whatever  the  Church  says,  and  give 
himself  no  further  mental  exercise.  But 
it  leaves  the  Protestant  in  a  hole;  for 
even  Calvinism  or  Lutheranism  or  Wes- 
leyanism  is  a  matter  of  free  allegiance. 
A  man  may  choose  this  or  that  body  of 
doctrine  or  reject  it,  according  as  his 
intellectual  conscience  dictates.  His 
responsibility  is  to  God,  not  to  ar.y 
organized  faction.  No  subject  is,  in  it- 
self, more  fascinating  than  the  history  of 
doctrines.  The  mind  can  play  about 
dehghtfully  among  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era;  a  man  may  place  a 
red  Sabellian  on  a  black  Catharist,  or 
checkmate  the  Demiurge  uith  the  Logos, 
and  find  excellent  interest  and  amuse- 
ment therein.  But  it  avails  nothing, 
and  he  knows  it.  From  the  beginning, 
politics  and  majorities,  great  individuals 
and  povrerful  blocs,  had  their  way  with 
creed  and  dogma.  In  other  words,  the 
Church  was  made  by  man,  more  or  less 
after  the  fashion  in  which  man  makes 
other  things.  But  in  the  stark  teaching 
of  Christ  Himself  was  neither  meta- 
physics, nor  fetichism  nor  hair-splitting; 
and  when  a  man  comes  back  to  the  Gos- 
pels, he  finds  no  warrant  for  a  political, 
or  a  social,  or  a  philosophical  fabric  to 
call  itself  a  church — hardly  a  warrant 
for  any  church  at  all.  The  Church  is 
pure  pragmatism:  it  invented  itself  in 
order  to  be  successful. 


n 

There  are  plenty  of  classical  historians 
who  insist  that  Christianity  consumed 
the  Roman  empire;  that  it  was  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  last  analysis,  which  de- 
livered civilization  up  to  the  barbarians 
to  destroy.     I  am  not  competent  to  de- 


termine whether  or  not  these  historians 
are  right.  But  what  is  clear  to  anyone 
surveying  Europe  for  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years,  in  however  sketchy  a  fashion, 
is  that  pure  Christianity  is,  and  always 
has  been,  essentially  a  lower-class  reh- 
gion.  Every  desperate  attempt  to  cling 
to,  or  return  to,  the  hteral  simplicity  of 
Christ's  own  words,  has  come  from  the 
poor,  the  unconsidered,  the  downtrod- 
den. For  a  long  time,  Christianity  could 
exist  only  ^as  one  historian  puts  it; 
'"'among  the  washerwomen  of  Rome." 
The  Christian  courLsels  have  always 
borne  hardly  on  people  who  had  a  stake 
in  the  community,  who  cherished  civic 
duty  or  civic  privileges,  who  had  any- 
thing to  lose.  Even  in  the  ^Middle  Ages 
''save  where  now  and  then  a  great  man 
played  politics;  the  movements  for  re- 
form and  return  came  from  the  people 
who  had  socially,  pohtically,  nothing  to 
lose.  Even  to-day.  Christian  fervor  is 
largely  confined  to  the  poor  and  the  igno- 
rant. So  long  as  society  is  intricately 
organized,  and  based  on  power — martial, 
financial,  or  tribal — literal  Cfiristianity 
can  be  only  a  lower-class  rehgion.  It  can 
be  only  that  so  long  as  there  are  any 
mundane  classes  at  all.  For  the  es- 
sence of  Christ's  teaching  is  the  com- 
plete renunciation  of  the  world  and  its 
materialistic  or  intellectual  advantages. 
People  who  want  to  keep  any  of  those 
can  but  ''go  away  sorrowful." 

The  gieat  commandments  are  to  love 
God  and  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  one- 
self. Loving  God  is  an  intimate  and 
personal  and  incommunicable  business — 
leave  it,  for  the  moment,  to  one  side.  To 
love  one's  neighbor  as  oneself  (backed 
up,  as  the  command  is,  by  all  sorts  of 
more  specific  commands  which  make  the 
meaning  clearer)  means  ultimately  to 
renounce  all  position,  all  ambition,  all 
striving  for  any  comjjarative  advantage 
whatsoever.  No  wonder  the  Church 
has  ignored  the  positive  for  the  negative 
admonitions.  "Thou  shalt  not"  do  this 
or  that  is  so  much  easier  to  obey  than 
"Thou  shalt."  Christ  reiterated  the 
Ten  Commandments,  yes;  but  when  He 
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developed  His  own  gospel  He  became 
positive.  "  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that 
forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple."  He  promised  His 
chosen  that  if  they  obeyed  His  precepts 
they  should  have  eternal  life;  He  also 
warned  them  that  they  would  have 
nothing  else.  Kindness  was  strictly  en- 
joined upon  them:  the  sick,  the  widow, 
and  the  fatherless  were  to  be  objects  of 
their  individual  concern;  otherwise,  their 
value  as  citizens  was  to  be,  as  far  as  one 
can  see,  negative — the  value  of  doing  no 
positive  injury  to  any  man.  They  were 
not  to  defend  their  rights,  even  in  a  suit 
at  law,  much  less  by  physical  retaliation. 
Virtuous  they  would  be,  but  absolutely 
non-social;  and  it  is  a  question  whether, 
if  they  came  to  preponderate  in  numbers, 
any  society — from  all  the  normal  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  activities  where- 
of they  were  explicitly  to  abstain — could 
possibly  hold  together. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out,  so  familiar 
is  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  realization, 
precisely,  of  all  this,  and  not  any  the- 
ological objections,  that  made  the  early 
Christians  anathema  to  the  Roman 
authorities.  A  good  Christian  could 
not  be  a  good  Roman  citizen,  for  Christ 
never  condescended  to  envisage  people 
as  citizens.  The  primitive  Christian, 
close  to  the  apostolic  age,  was  apparently 
too  preoccupied  with  his  personal  salva- 
tion to  care  about  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  too  ignorant  to  value  an  in- 
tellectual heritage,  too  humble  and  un- 
considered, himself,  to  view  with  alarm 
the  discomfiture  of  his  superiors.  Chris- 
tianity was  an  emphatic  negation  of  all 
aristocracies,  whether  political,  financial, 
social,  or  intellectual.  Its  denial  of  all 
the  values  of  this  world  could  be  pleasing 
and  appealing  only  to  the  "have-nots." 
Almost  any  classical  historian  will  tell  you 
that  it  was  the  bad  citizenship  of  the 
Christians,  their  tendency  to  evade  so- 
cial and  civic  duties,  that  prejudiced 
the  Roman  world  against  them.  That 
Christians  began  temporizing  almost  im- 
mediately with  the  commands  of  Christ 
is  obvious;  for  His  counsels,  if  taken  at 


their  face  value,  destroy  not  only  the 
state  but  the  home.  Christ  knew  per- 
fectly that  states  and  homes  would  go  on 
being  constituted,  human  nature  being 
such  and  such;  He  merely  made  it  clear 
that  His  counsels  of  perfection,  if  liter- 
ally followed,  isolated  the  Christian  com- 
pletely in  a  state  of  mind  that  refused  all 
traflfic  with  mundane  arrangements. 

Ill 

When  Rome  was  gone,  another  civili- 
zation was  inevitably  built  up  to  take  its 
place.  Primitive  Christianity  had  been 
by  this  time  abandoned,  and  the  or- 
ganized Church,  as  we  all  know,  took  a 
dominant  role  in  the  building  of  that 
civilization.  Let  the  historians  recapit- 
ulate; it  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose  to 
point  out  that,  regardless  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  devotion  of  certain  great  and 
saintly  men,  the  Church  compounded 
freely  with  the  political  and  social  no- 
tions of  the  times,  and  stained  itself  with 
every  sort  of  temporal  ambition.  The 
Church  became  powerful;  it  became  po- 
litical; and,  in  spite  of  the  noble  by-prod- 
ucts of  clerical  and  monkish  activity,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  departed  widely,  in 
spirit,  from  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Asia  had  conquered  Europe,  in  the  first 
centuries;  now  Europe  conquered  Asia. 
Western  Europe  never  knew  what  to  do 
with  anything  as  alien  to  its  own  genius 
as  the  Gospels,  and  the  spirit  of  tem- 
perance and  tolerance,  so  explicitly  in- 
culcated by  Christ,  was  racially  impos- 
sible to  it.  Temperance  and  tolerance 
were  lost  pagan  virtues,  never  re-discov- 
ered. No,  not  even  to  this  day.  His- 
toric Christianity  has  never  fostered 
them.  Christians  got  farther  and  far- 
ther away  from  loving  their  neighbors  as 
themselves.  When  Christ  said  '*I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword,"  He 
(who  was  a  master  of  irony)  may  well 
have  been  thinking  of  the  centuries  that 
established  His  church  with  its  foot  on 
the  necks  of  men;  His  words  implying 
mere  futurity,  not  purpose. 

What  one  sees,  through  the  centuries, 
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is  the  long  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
Church — whether  in  its  Roman  or  its 
Reformed  manifestations  does  not  mat- 
ter (for  since  the  schism  both  parties 
have  been  equally  unsuccessful) — to 
adapt  the  social  fabric  to  the  Christian 
religion.  Either  one  or  the  other  had  to 
be  profoundly  altered,  since  organized 
society  and  the  pure  Christianity  of  the 
Gospels  are  immortally  at  war  wdth  each 
y  other.  On  the  whole,  society  has  had  its 
way,  for  self-preservation — scorned  ut- 
terly by  Christ — is  the  deepest  impulse 
of  the  human  organism.  Christianity 
was  adapted  to  the  social  fabric.  It  be- 
came, naturally,  almost  unrecognizable. 
Christians,  instead  of  being  told  to  aban- 
don the  more  positive  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, were  encouraged  to  pursue  them: 
to  fight  in  armies,  to  amass  property,  to 
fill  worldly  positions,  to  establish  them- 
selves as  conventional  and  even  power- 
ful citizens.  Instead  of  being  warned 
that  they  ought  to  forsake  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  wife  and 
child,  for  Christ,  the  domestic  relations 
were,  for  the  great  body  of  the  laity, 
positively  enjoined  and  glorified.  Though 
there  were  vast  numbers  of  monks  and 
nuns,  ostensibly  renouncing  the  world, 
Christendom  as  a  whole  was  not  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  convents — rather,  to 
stay  outside,  and  support  them.  Both 
state  and  home — neither  one  apparently 
of  any  concern  to  Christ  Himself — were 
elevated  almost  to  sanctity.  Inevitable, 
given  the  impulses,  passions,  and  ambi- 
tions of  men.^  Yes;  but  entirely  non- 
Christian,  as  far  as  one  can  see. 

No  amount  of  exegesis  helps  us  much 
in  these  matters,  for  the  commentators 
interpret  one  text  into  a  paramount  po- 
sition and  another  into  nothingness. 
"This  is  my  body"  is  taken  figuratively 
by  one  great  group,  and  literally  by  an- 
other. To  the  Protestant  it  seems  clear 
beyond  dispute  that  Christ  spoke  figura- 
tively, and  that  "This  do  in  memory  of 
me"  pointed  straight  to  the  agapse  of 
primitive  times,  the  little  memorial  serv- 
ices furtively  celebrated  underground, 
beneath  the  tread  of  Roman  feet.     To 


the  Catholic  it  equally  seems  clear  and 
beyond  dispute  that  Christ  Himself  in- 
augurated the  fetichistic  ceremony  of 
the  Mass.  The  question  of  the  Virgin 
Birth — it  is  hard  to  see  why — still  agi- 
tates the  minds  of  men.  The  thorny 
problem  of  the  Atonement,  with  all  its 
bitter  Semitic  implications  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  God  the  Father,  grows  no  less 
thorny  as  time  wears  on.  Arius  and 
Athanasius  did  not  mark  the  end  of 
bitter  controversy.  The  Western  world 
has  ever  been  more  theological  than 
religious.  It  is  told  of  a  Yale  Freshman 
that  he  ended  a  paper  with  the  words: 
"And  now  they  have  taken  from  us  even 
our  hope  of  a  future  life,  Hell  being  a 
myth."  That  there  has  been  too  much 
hell-fire  in  Christianity,  all  sects  would 
doubtless  now  agree;  as  they  would  agree 
that  the  Old  Testament  has  been  too 
much  permitted  to  overbear  the  New. 
There  is  a  present  tendency  among  cler- 
gymen of  the  more  enlightened  sort  to 
reject  the  "carvers  of  cummin,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  eschew 
the  repellent  Jewish  metaphor.  Too 
long  have  both  hair-splitting  and  vio- 
lence been  pulpit  vices.  Where  the  Ro- 
manist was  content  to 

.  .  .  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  Mass, 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long, 

the  Protestant  consented  to  suffer  from 
"that  outpouring  of  bile  called  Calvin- 
ism," or  sought  an  unintellectual  relief 
in  brutalizing  hymns  about  being  washed 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

No  Christian,  however,  has  a  right  to 
challenge  the  churches  because  they  are 
steeped  in  human  nature  unless  he  can 
divest  himself  of  his  own  human  nature; 
nor  can  he  deny  that,  in  spite  of  their  re- 
moteness from  the  Gospels,  they  have 
made  of  a  so-called  Christian  civilization 
a  much  more  humane  thing  than  any 
pagan  civilization  has  ever  been.  It  is 
not  the  Christian  church,  perhaps,  that 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies turned  the  Western  world  humani- 
tarian; the  most  enlightened  liberalism, 
evidently,   sprang  outside  the  Church. 
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Yet  no  liberal,  even  though  he  be  a  free- 
thinker, is  what  he  is  save  by  the  grace 
of  a  two-thousand-year  heritage;  and, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  it  is  Christ — 
proclaimed  and  adored,  however  mis- 
understood or  perverted — who  has  en- 
abled him  to  love  his  neighbor.  The 
noblest  Stoic  of  them  all  lacked  some- 
thing that  colors  the  point  of  view  of 
even  the  most  indifferent  Christian  of 
to-day.  It  is  even  possible,  falling  under 
the  glamour  of  historic  evolution,  to  take 
a  mystical  attitude  towards  the  very 
errors  of  the  Church,  and  to  murmur 

Sinned  hast  thou   sometime,   therefore   art 

thou  sinless, 
Stained  hast  thou  been,  who  art  therefore 

without  stain. 

But  all  such  truces  with  human  nature, 
the  glittering  enemy,  are  shattered  when 
a  man  returns  to  the  words  of  Christ.  In 
plain  English,  and  in  plain  honesty,  he 
must  let  the  glamour  go;  and  he  is  forced 
to  realize  that  none  of  the  churches  can 
possibly  be  what  Christ  meant,  even 
though  they  should  all,  by  Him,  have 
been  foreseen.  If  he  takes  stock  of  him- 
self frankly,  he  acknowledges  that  he  is 
by  no  means  a  Christian  according  to 
precept:  indeed,  if  he  keeps  on  with  his 
normal  activities  and  duties  to  country, 
kin,  and  friends,  he  cannot  be.  He 
knows  that  he  is  not  going  to  throw  over 
his  work,  his  pastimes,  his  family,  his 
home,  his  sure  support,  his  deep  implica- 
tion in  the  body  politic  and  the  body 
social. 

Short  of  that,  just  how  can  he  call 
himself  a  Christian.^  He  looks  about 
upon  his  more  outspokenly  Christian 
acquaintance,  of  whatever  communion, 
and  finds  even  the  most  earnest  of  them 
as  deeply  and  complacently  involved  in 
these  relations  as  he  himself.  The  sects 
divide  on  this  or  that  point  of  doctrine, 
organization,  or  ritual;  and  the  most 
temperate  and  tolerant  sects  have, 
apart  from  tolerance  and  temperance,  no 
more  to  do  with  Christ  than  the  others. 
The  churches  that  lay  most  stress  on  the 
figure  of  Christ  are  the  ones  that  hedge 


Him  about  with  the  stiffest  human  inter- 
pretations. 

There  was,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  little  group  (heretical,  since  it 
did  not  prevail)  known  as  the  Ebionites, 
who  rejected  St.  Paul  in  toto — for  very 
poor  reasons,  one  gathers.  The  unsocial 
Christian  of  to-day  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  call  himself,  ironically,  a  neo-Ebion- 
ite;  for  it  often  seems  to  him  that  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Pauline  epistles 
(read  or  misread)  have  done  a  large 
amount  of  the  harm.  On  them,  at  least, 
has  been  based,  however  wrong-headedly, 
the  greater  part  of  the  repellent  theology 
that  keeps  men  aloof  from  Christ  Him- 
self; and  while  there  is  some  tendency 
nowadays  to  get  away  from  the  Old 
Testament,  there  seems  to  be  no  tend- 
ency to  get  away  from  Paul.  Matthew 
Arnold  once  explained  ingeniously  the 
long  injustice  that  has  been  done  to  St. 
Paul  by  the  great  divines  who  have  mis- 
understood him.  Call  it  interpretation 
or  misinterpretation,  as  you  like,  Paul 
has  certainly  lent  himself  all  too  easily  to 
the  service  of  dogma.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, you  may  say  that  the  Western  world 
has  nearly  always  chosen  one  of  two 
extremes  to  fall  into — dogmatic  the- 
ology or  fetich.  There  is  little  lure  in 
either  to  the  mind  of  the  weary  modern, 
who  seeks  to  refresh  himself  with  the 
eternal  and  convincing  beauty  of  Christ. 
They  stay  his  feet  on  the  path  to  the 
Master. 

IV 

That  the  churches  have  kept  Christ  in 
the  minds  of  the  world  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  is  their  great  achievement. 
WTiatever  they  have  called  Christ,  how- 
ever they  have  defined  Him,  they  have 
at  least  named  Him,  and  men  have  not 
been  allowed  to  forget.     That  is  much. 

Yes,  it  is  much;  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  what  they  have  called  Him, 
the  ways  in  which  they  have  defined 
Him,  have  caused  millions  of  people  to 
reject  Him,  and  rejection  is  as  bad,  per- 
haps, as  ignorance.  Not  to  know  Christ 
is  a  terrible  thing;  but  knowing  Him,  not 
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to  iove  Him,  is  a  worse  fate.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  the  invincible,  irresistible  nature 
of  Christ  that  the  unsocial,  unaffiliated, 
sectless  lover  of  the  Gospels  can  believe 
in  the  Incarnation  without  crediting  the 
Virgin  Birth;  can  believe  that  He  died  to 
save  sinners,  though  he  reject  the  archaic 
and  brutal  dogma  of  the  Atonement ;  and 
can  believe  that  He  came  to  give  eternal 
life,  without  tarnishing  that  priceless  gift 
with  primitive  eschatologies.  He  needs 
neither  the  Immaculate  Conception,  nor 
the  Atonement,  nor  the  Resurrection,  to 
believe  in  Christ;  and  the  three  state- 
ments, "God  is  love,"  "God  is  a  spirit," 
"The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within 
you" — authentic  and  clear  if  anything  in 
the  Gospels  is  authentic  and  clear — 
destroy,  at  a  breath,  half  the  creeds  of 
Christendom. 

This  unsocial  Christian  is  not  con- 
cerned with  pitting  his  intelligence 
against  that  of  a  Jerome,  an  Aquinas,  a 
Luther.  Modesty,  as  much  as  prevision 
of  defeat,  would  keep  him  from  that  con- 
test. But  he  sees  that  controversy  is  not 
dead,  and  that  nothing  is  settled.  The 
human  glosses  on  Christ's  words  con- 
tinue to  be  made,  in  all  good  faith  and 
earnestness.  Inevitably,  he  goes  back, 
himself,  to  the  Gospels,  to  spell  out  the 
message  as  he  can  for  himself.  Doctors, 
I  believe,  still  disagree  as  to  whether  or 
not  Christ  thought  the  physical  end  of 
the  world  was  near.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know;  and  the  knowledge  might 
seriously  affect  our  interpretations  of 
some  of  Christ's  words.  But,  not  know- 
ing, we  have  to  take  the  words  as  they 
stand.  In  either  case,  the  world  was  to 
be  forsaken,  despised,  ignored;  certainly 
not  dallied  with  or  sacrificed  to.  Whether 
because  it  was  an  illusion  soon  to  pass,  or 
an  illusion  to  be  fought  through  count- 
less ages,  does  not  really  matter.  The 
duty  of  the  Christian  was  clear :  to  be  in 
no  wise  a  slave  to  that  illusion.  Pene- 
trated with  this  conviction,  the  Chris- 
tian can  but  envisage  all  religious  organ- 
izations as  pure  pragmatism,  pure  com- 
promise; and  the  question  puts  itself  to 


him,  as  it  has  put  itself  for  two  thousand 
years  to  the  blind  heart  of  man:  is  it 
better  to  be  Christian  or  to  survive.^ 
All  the  great  churches  have  answered 
that  it  was  better  to  survive ;  and  Christ 
was  not  interested  in  survival.  Self- 
preservation  and  Christianity  are  pro- 
foundly, immitigably  at  war.  You  can 
explain  away  many  things,  but  you  can- 
not explain  away  what  Christ  thought  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  devices  by  which  a 
man  saves  his  life.  A  Christian  civiliza- 
tion is  a  paradox,  for  the  machinery  of 
civilization  must  be  anathema  to  the  true 
Christian  (as  indeed  it  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  primitive  Christians).  If 
anyone  argues  that  counsels  of  perfection 
are  meant  to  be  followed  only  so  far  as 
seems  possible,  Christ  Himself  retorts, 
"Be  ye  perfect."  Strait  indeed  is  the 
gate,  and  narrow  the  way.  .  .  . 

The  unsocial  Christian  admits  frankly 
to  himself  that  he  does  not  intend  to  be 
perfect;  that,  caught  in  his  context,  he 
will  stick  to  his  job,  his  home,  his  family, 
his  mundane  responsibilities,  his  pleas- 
ures, his  ambitions.  The  organized 
Christians  in  the  churches  do  the  same, 
without  apology.  But  even  stronger  in 
him  than  the  impulse  to  call  himself,  be- 
fore men,  by  the  name  of  Christ,  is  the 
impulse  not  to  ally  himself  with  groups 
that  officially  controvert  the  Saviour's 
teaching.  Neither  he  nor  they  will  go 
into  the  wilderness;  but  he  will  at  least 
confess  to  himself  that  the  wilderness  is 
where  both  he  and  they  belong.  The 
immense  aid  of  solidarity  he  wistfully 
acknowledges;  but  what  if  the  solidarity 
seem  to  him  misconceived,  misfounded, 
and  misdirected.?  Like  the  young  man 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  goes  away  sorrowful, 
keeping  in  his  most  secret  heart  the  vain 
knowledge  that  Christ  was  indeed  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life.  Vain,  because  it  is  barren  of  prac- 
tical results;  not  vain,  in  so  far  as  a  man 
who  acknowledges  Christ  in  his  heart 
can  never  be  really  at  peace  with  world- 
liness.  But  being  a  Christian,  as  we 
said,  is  a  desperately  unsocial  business. 
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FATHIMA  THE  COOK 


BY  LELAND  HALL 


THE  house  I  occupied  in  Marrakech 
was  spacious  and  charming,  but 
not  rich.  From  the  short  entrance 
passageway  one  stepped  down  to  the 
right  into  a  big  square  courtyard,  where 
there  were  three  bitter-orange  trees  and 
a  fountain,  running  pure  water  into  an 
octagonal  basin.  This  allowed  me  to 
dispense  with  the  professional  water 
carriers,  who  bring  you  water  from  the 
public  fountains  in  goatskin  bags,  and 
who  are  faithful,  laborious  men  from  the 
countryside.  Both  the  trees  and  the 
fountain  came  up  as  topics  in  my  Arabic 
lessons;  and  I  learned  to  say  of  them  in 
Arabic  that  the  landlord  had  set  out  the 
trees,  not  for  their  fruit,  which  is  un- 
palatable, but  for  beauty  and  for  shade, 
since  the  sun  burns  fiercely  in  summer; 
and  of  the  fountain,  that  the  soft  sound 
of  its  water  kept  me  company  when  I 
was  alone  in  the  house.  In  the  hot 
weather  it  was  good,  in  any  language, 
to  dash  one's  self  with  buckets  of  water 
from  the  basin. 

Round  the  courtyard  the  house  rose  to 
two  stories.  The  plaster  was  stained  by 
weather  to  a  soft  tan  or  rosy  tint,  and 
within  the  arches  of  the  doorways  was 
plaster  carving  painted  deep  blue  and 
red.  There  was  a  coping  of  green  tiles 
above.  From  this  big  courtyard  a  short 
passage  led  into  another  and  smaller 
one.  Here  was  the  kitchen,  with  de- 
lapidated  rooms  above;  and  here  water 
ran  in  a  pipe  from  the  wall. 

All  the  living  rooms,  upstairs  and 
do\s'n,  gave  on  the  pleasant  space  of  the 
courtyard.  Like  Moorish  rooms  in 
general,  they  were  very  long  right  and 
left  of  the  door,  narrow  across,  and  high. 


Neither  doors  nor  windows  were  con- 
trived to  let  in  the  sun.  Nine  months  of 
the  year  are  hot,  and  in  the  summer 
months  the  native  needs  a  retreat  from 
the  sun.  Of  the  five  big  rooms  which 
opened  onto  the  main  court  I  used  but 
two:  one  below  to  eat  in  if  my  table 
might  not  be  set  out  under  the  trees  in 
the  court  itself,  and  one  above  to  live 
and  sleep  in. 

There  was  no  access  to  the  roof  top. 
In  the  neighborhood  a  few  rich  and 
powerful  men  had  their  palaces,  with  en- 
closed gardens  where  their  women 
walked;  and  lest  neighbors  look  amo- 
rously down  into  these,  they  had  put  a 
restriction  upon  building  in  the  vicinity 
in  the  matter  of  stairways  and  doors  to 
the  roof.  If  my  roof  leaked  and  had  to 
be  mended,  the  masons  went  far  down 
the  street  till  they  came  to  a  poor  house 
the  roof  of  which  was  within  reach  of 
their  makeshift  ladders,  then  clambered 
back  over  the  intervening  rooftops  to 
mine.  Once  I  went  with  them,  looked 
down  into  the  forbidden  gardens  on  my 
left,  and  over  all  the  city  on  my  right  to 
the  snowy  Atlas  range,  the  untroubled 
view  of  which  it  was  supposed  I  might 
disregard  for  some  Bathsheba. 

My  chief  servant  was  a  woman, 
Fathima,  Mohammed's  daughter,  who 
was  not  precisely  of  my  own  choosing, 
though  I  could  never  have  chosen  so 
faithful  or  so  willing  a  one.  Though 
many  of  the  Moroccan  women  servants 
will  do  more  work  than  a  man,  they  are 
not  generally  responsible  and  must  be 
continually  supervised  and  trained. 
The  men  more  often  take  charge  of 
things,  and  besides  quickly  learn  enough 
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French,  if  they  do  not  know  it  already, 
whereas  the  women  seem  almost  to 
withhold  frora  doing  so.  My  Fathima 
could  speak  no  French. 

A  man  cook,  who  had  agreed  to  stay  on 
with  me  after  he  had  settled  us  in  the 
house  in  the  Zaouia,  decided  so  suddenly 
to  leave  Marrakech  that  he  had  not  time 
to  find  me  another  good  man  to  take  his 
place.  But  women  are  more  plentiful, 
and  he  bade  me  not  to  mind  because  he 
would  bring  me  a  good  woman.  Early 
the  next  morning,  the  very  day  of  his 
departure,  while  I  was  bathing  at  the 
fountain,  he  dragged  the  woman  into  the 
court.  An  urchin  named  Mahjoub,  a 
half-starved  little  fellow  whom  the  cook 
had  always  had  about  for  errands  and 
odd  jobs,  followed  her.  From  the  top  of 
her  head  to  her  feet  she  was  shrouded  in 
her  "haik,"  the  outer  garment  women 
wear,  which  seems  no  more  shaped  than 
a  blanket,  yet  which,  with  a  single 
skilled  twist  of  hand,  they  will  plait  over 
their  heads  and  brows  so  that  it  falls  in 
voluminous  folds  about  their  bodies, 
clutched  tight  by  an  inner  hand  only  at 
the  throat.  The  veil  was  tied  across  her 
face.  It  is  curious  how  this  costume, 
which  is  only  the  daily  fashion  for  re- 
spectable, even  freer,  women  who  must 
go  out  in  the  streets,  evokes  a  traditional 
spell  of  the  Orient. 

Fathima,  however,  allowed  me  but  a 
fleeting  vision  of  a  woman  veiled;  for, 
without  hesitation,  she  cast  off  the 
enveloping  haik  and  the  veil,  as  one  of 
our  women  would  take  off  her  hat  and 
coat  and,  with  head  tilted  slightly  back, 
presented  herself  to  my  inspection.  She 
was  short  and  rather  dumpy,  rather 
poorly  dressed.  A  cloth  was  tied  tightly 
over  her  hair,  which  gave  the  effect  of 
flattening  her  head  and  widening  her 
dark  and  oily  face.  Her  somber  eyes 
were  big  and  far  apart,  and  she  did  not 
smile. 

"Take  her  to  the  kitchen,  Hamed,"  I 
said,  "and  set  her  to  work."  Hamed 
did   so,   Mahjoub  trotting  after  them. 

With  rather  terrifying  suddenness  it 
now  fell  upon  me  that  Hamed,  whose 


French  could  meet  and  discuss  my  every 
want,  considered  his  work  done.  After 
breakfast,  which  he  served  me  hurriedly, 
he  strained  to  depart.  I  got  a  pencil  and 
a  piece  of  paper. 

"Give  me  the  Arabic  words  for  these 
things,"  I  commanded,  and  thereupon 
plucked  him  for  a  list  of  such  necessaries 
as  my  anxious  mind  was  capable  of 
remembering.  I  was  to  lunch  up  town; 
but  my  dinner  must  be  carefully 
planned. 

"You  shan't  go  from  this  house,"  I 
said,  "till  you  have  instructed  her  about 
my  dinner." 

"What  do  you  wish  to  eat,  sir.^" 

"A  big  salad  of  vegetables,"  I  said 
wildly;  and,  taking  from  the  list  and 
adding  to  it,  made  a  word  salad  of  let- 
tuce, carrots,  peas,  a  little  cauliflower,  a 
little  onion,  and  a  French  dressing. 
"Now  tell  her!" 

So  he  called  Fathima  from  the  kitchen 
and  told  her;  and  his  words — as  Arabic 
words  have  a  malicious  way  of  doing — 
squeezed  and  utterly  distorted  them- 
selves in  the  open  air,  so  that  I  did  not 
recognize  one  of  them,  though  I  had 
but  now  written  most  of  them  down. 
But  she  understood  something,  for 
Hamed  translated  her  reply,  which  was 
that  she  knew  how  to  arrange  a  salad 
and  even  how  to  make  a  dressing  for  it. 

"Now,"  said  Hamed,  "my  mother  is 
crying  because  I  am  going  away  to  Fez." 

"Tell  Mahjoub  I  Mash  him  to  stay  and 
work  with  Fathima." 

Hamed  did  this,  and  the  urchin's  face 
brightened. 

Then  Hamed  went  away,  wishing  me 
peace,  which  seemed  the  last  comfort  I 
was  likely  to  have. 

I  did  not,  would  not,  see  or  hear  the 
woman  in  the  house  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing; but  when  I  was  ready  to  go  up 
town  I  found  her  in  the  kitchen.  She 
had  been  busy,  had  washed  down  the 
floors  and  cleaned  all  the  corners.  The 
towels  and  kitchen  aprons  were  washed 
and  hung  on  a  line. 

"Peace  be  with  you,"  I  managed  to 
say.     "I  shall  return  for  supper." 


fr/0                          HAHfM'JI'S     MOM  HI. y     MAOAZJNK 

**  l'r.'U'<t      }><•      v/jff)      you,      rnon.i'ur,"  f><''-jd<!    it..      i'';j.t.ljirrj;j.     ,1/ j>[><rj     jrjt.o    t.lifj 

l*"af,}n;M;i.  ;)fjd  M.ilijouf)  rr-ipf^n^J^  <1  in  low  li/'fit    out.    t}jrtr<;.    Sfj<:    Ijafj    f>ijt,    on    hcT 

lUJJMO/i.  \r.iik  :ui<i  \.\i<:  vf]\  ncroHH  her  faoc;  wa.s  a 

Ni^lit,  li;),<l  f.i.ll*  f)  wIkt)  J  r;ifn<:  \,:i.<k  to  v/}iil/    iri;i,',l<. 

frjy  }iriUM<-.      VI  y ',l>[>  <<}io^-fJ  in  t.lir  .',t;j,rljt.  "Oivrt  rrxt  a  rntrif:  t.o  f>uy  tJj<;  rnorn- 

roiirf.yanl.      J  w;i.h  [>r<j>;j.rf<l  f.o  find  tfi^rrj  mif/i    rn jJk,"    hIk-    sai^l    vvit.fi    a    sort,    of 

f>ol,li    fN-(l,   ;iri'l    f<;i/ly    to    f><-    /'I.mI    of"   if..  st.uf>f>ornnf.HS.      Wfj<:/j    /   fi;j.fl  ^nvcn  if,  to 

Hul,  sd\rt  I    ,}j<>uf<  fl,  .\];i,}ijou(>,  hiK-nt.  an<l  Ix-r  hlj<:  wisfj^-d  an-.  f><a<;<:;  arj<i,  vr:il<'<i  arjrj 

va^u<',  r.'iJi  out  l;ofn  llir  l<it.r}i<ri  ]>:ihhii4.'<-,  floist,r:rr<i   irj   Ikt  rof><t,  t.urnrtfJ  from  t.ho 

an<l   info   f,}i«'  <lifun[';  roorr).      Jf<-   li^'lif^H  li^^jf,  :iii<\   vii.u]s\i<(l.      Malijouf)  folJowc'fJ 

two  r:ui<\\<H  on   fix-   l;if>l<-.      'Mi' .y  nn}/)i\,  \n:r  \iUo.  a,   \>n\>\>y,   Hirrrtly   irj    fj<r  fool- 

nof  li;i,v<-  I',  nown  liow  t.o  f  urn  tli<:  *  l<:rt.rir;  hU:]>h.      VVfirn    f  li'-    \)ii/   <\<><>r   Ij.'j.d   doHcA 

•iwilrli    or    lj;i.v«-    Ixrn    :Ji:i,i(\    l.f>   Ho   .sr>.  f>f;})inrl  f.}j<-fn   J   was  \<\'\.  f.o  my  f.fjought« 

Muf.   fix-   .iUfiiMT   t,;i.l>Nt    w;i^   nr.illy   J;i.ir|;  arifl  f  Ij<- HOUlJci  of  tlic  founl.airj. 
;i.  holfic  of  wi/K*  Mf,oo<l   uncorkrfl  hy  my 

|>l;i,f<',  and   tin'  ^H.i.sm  was  sliinin^^.     Tliis  r. 
w/iH  n<>!,  io  f>afl;  u.ml  of)  surli  a  w;i,rm,  soft, 

ni^lif  a,  l*i//  howl  of   ,;il;i.<l  w.i.i  f.ruly  wlj;i,t.  l>urin^^  \.\\<-  first,  f.fir^^t  <>r  four  fi;i,ys  I 

I  (l<-  linH.  notir*:(l    Iwr    :i\t\><it.nui(<'.     Sfj^t    }i;i.H    no 

So    I    sal.   down    :u\<\    <'omfn;irifl<'l    my  lo»i;.^<'r    f.fif;    fn;sf)n<;ss    of   youf.fi,    f.fiou/:^h 

food.      !Vl;i}/jo!il>  l>rou^'lff    m<-  soup  if)   a  flir-   [>luffi[>rwss  of  if,   still    filled    }j<r   ufi- 

lui<<fi  ;dmosf,  ;is  hi^^.is  Ik.      I  <lr;i.f)k  if..  lifird  fa,r<*.     Six*  just,  ffiis,s<-<l  fn-in^  Ixtauti- 

ff*'  hroij^ljf,  mo,  a  <lisli   of  I'Mfjcli  fried  ful.      iirr  rrycs   afxl    fxr   forcljc^arJ    were 

f>r>t aloes,  ex<"<||ef)t ly  rjofie.      I  ;it,e  t,li<-in.  Ix.Mjf.iful  and  t.lie  lifi<:  of  \n'r  rliifi.     Sfie 

TlM'fi  Ji  disli   <A'  cre.iffied  e.-itrofs,   fliefi  a  li.'i.d  ;i,  ple.isafif.  sfnile,  OfX'fiifj^^  f)<;r  ffioutJi 

diwli   of   turnip    w.irmrd    in    oliv<-    oil,    a  prettily  ;aid  nvealifj^  Hfnall,  even  f.(<.*l}i, 

course  of  ^aeeti  p<;is,  vi'vy  liot,  a  Hfe;un-  ufili;i.ppily  no  lofi^^er  wliif.<*.      It.  was  f.lie 

ili^  r-anlifiower.      Sf>  it    w<-f)!,  <ni,  dish  l>y  rurious  iii^li   .lud   sf)re;iflifjj_^  elieekhofjos 

dish  and  e;i,eli  served  sepa,r;i,t,ely.     Tlierc;  wlii<;li  <l<rst,royed  f  Ijc  propoj  lions  of  her 

was  fiol.  a  cold  fnors<l  of  foo«l  f  li.if   ni;Mif .  f;i.e<-. 

At.  fhe  efid   I'.it  hifn.i,  herself  hrou^dit.  fny  VVh<'fi    she    wr-fif    ;i,l>oijt    her    work    sho 

eoffe<*.      She  w;i,s  to  l;ike  Ih.it   nlways  ;i.s  wore*    t.f)rti,     \>:ty^f,y    p;i,nt;i.lootis,    and    «'i 

hei  owfi  Hc-rviee,  lifting';  with  Ixr  finj^v-rs  a  .shirt   of  ro.irse  y<llow  stuff,  whieh  hiin^ 

hit  of  su^^ir  frofii  tlM-  titi  ;iiid  droppin;-;  if  frofii  Inr  shouMers  t.f>  her  kne<'S.      Over 

in    my   ^d.iss,   Ihrn   poiirin^^  the  cofh  e.  ihis  she  fi(<l  one  of  the  kitrhefi  aprons. 

"I    wajifed   eoM    food,"    I    s;ii<l    to   Ik  r  VVlM-n  she  leaned  across  the  t.ahh',  to  lift 

ple.isantly.  a  hit.  of  sii;<ar  frofti  the  tin,  for  itisf.anec. 

She  did  not    un<leist;i.tid.     She  looked  the    yellow    shirt,    fell    aw;i,y    from    Ikt, 

sliirtled.  revealing    the    snioolh,    yellow    side    of 

*'(;old,"  I  .sai<l.  her  hody  helow  her  arm  and  the  crease  of 

"A  little,"  she  replied      of  the  ni|.^ht,  her     hreasf.      Iler     le^rs     were     sli^ditly 

relirin^^  to  her  kifelnn.  howed  and  tr)o  short  for  ^' race.      She  was 

They  iillowed  iim"  live  ifiiniifcs  for  my  always  h.ij-efoof    in   the  house  ;i.nd,   like 

coffc'c.     Tlu'y    vNere    not    to    live    in    the  Mahjouh,  c.ifcfully  avoided    ;my    water 

house,  hut  to  ret  um  to  their  own  homes,  on  the  paveffienl. 

which  were  two  mih-s  off  in  flic  Kjishah.  J''oi-d;iys  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 

Mahjouh  eh.'ifcd  thetahle.       I  heard  the  sin-  eould   iindersf  ;iiid   wh.d    I   should  try 

cH'ak  of  the  heavy  doors  which  shut  flu*  to  say  to  her  in  Arahic;  and  she  insisted 

kit('h<'n     pass.i^'c.     The     h.in<l     of    li|^hf  upon  IVl.ihjouh's  Ix'in^  prc'scnl  ;if  our  in- 

from  the  room  in  which   I  sal  cut   acrejss  Icrviews,    who,    indecci,   Ix'causc   lu'    had 

the    starli^'hl    of    tin-    court,    across    the  kfiown  me  lon/.7'r,  was  quicker  to  detect 

fountain    and    iineler    the    orafi^N-    frees  what  r.imjxd  in  tuy  hrain  hchind  my  un- 
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vouth  accents.  Sorncllrncs  sfjc  would 
iwist  iiiid  squirm  a  liitJc;  before  me,  and 
scraicli  one  hare  knee  witlj  the  other  foot. 
She  hacJ  always  a  fearless,  direct  look, 
f)iil  ysij;dly,  at  first,  a  pr(;tty  solemn  one. 

1  rememf^er  the  first  time  J  saw  fier 
really  smile.  I  had  asked  her  if  she  was 
rrj^j,rried.  Yes,  she  fiad  })(;en  marri(;d, 
f)ijt  \i(^r  husbancJ  had  left  Ik^p.  Had  she 
had  children?  Yes,  two,  hut  they  had 
boffi  di(;d.  Jn  tellin^^'  me  tfiis  sfn^  smiled 
bri^^htly. 

*'JJf)W  old  wer(;  l-h(;y  wlien  they  rlicd?" 

"LitlJe,  lilth;.  J5ut  [}\v,y  were  be- 
^inrnri^  to  s;i.y  ' mamma. "^ 

'^J'lie  li^ht  in  lior  eyes  did  not  f;i,de. 
SliC  recallecJ  only  th<;  joy  of  liaving  had 
sons. 

^' What  did  they  die  of?" 

''Thity  died.     Our  Lor(J  willed  it." 

Ifer<;  her  smile  was  nidiant. 

Oflerj  tfie  wailin;^  or  serearrjin^  of 
women  flew  across  the  sky  a})Ove  my 
c;ou  rtyard.  So  rx^ws  of  many  kirids 
sf>reads  river  tfie  city.  To  me  tfie  shrill 
sounds  rerrjained  indeferminalx;,  f>ut 
i^'atfn'nia,  arid  (.tvvsy  n;i,t.iv(;  who  f^^ijne  to 
my  ho(js(;,  r<;co^niz<;d  wilhoul,  se(^mir)^  to 
listen  what  lij<;y  arjnourjced.  Jt  was  by 
no  rrjctans  always  (J<:ath.  C)ne  day  a 
^rciil  f>urst  of  sf;reamin^  [)roclaim(;d  that 
a  f)oy  in  th(;  n(;)^fiborhood  hafi  accom- 
plished a  (hiy's  fji,st  in  I) is  first  Ram;j,- 
dan.  Hut  sometimes  it  wa,s  d<;;ith,  and 
tlie  nativ(^s  kn(;w  whether  it  was  th(; 
deatfi  of  a  rrjan,  a  worrjari,  a  son,  or  a 
daughU^r.  J>ouf>tl<;ss  r'athima  mounted 
to  the  roof  of  fier  dwelling  when  fier 
chihJren  died  and  f>rof;laim(;d  Iict  loss 
ov(;r  th(;  city.  Sucfi  is  tfi<i  c;onvention. 
The  shrilling  brings  mourners  and  tlK>se 
who  pr(ipare  tfjc  f>r)dy  for  fxirial  witfjout 
delay. 

J  have  sec;n  m;j,ny  funeniJ  processions, 
and  among  tfiem  thosft  of  children, 
natural  afj<l  touf-hing.  Never  have;  1 
seen  a  womarj  in  the  following,  whicli 
walks  swiftly  and  directly,  no  matter 
whr>  th(i  dc-ad,  witfj  the;  ringing  chant  of 
men's  voif;<;s.  Fathima  did  not  follow 
the  bodies  of  her  children  to  the  big 
cemetery  outside  tfie  Hab  Aghmat,  but 


she  knew  t[j(*y  w(.'re  Ixjried  there.  For 
little  f;hildr(in  \\(tv  heart  still  swelled  with 
an  overpow(;ring  love.  Ycju  would  fiave 
tfiought  Intr  breasts  still  must  give  milk, 
such  was  th(;  rapture  on  fier  face  when 
slie  held  a  child. 

Sooner  or  later  the  barrier  of  language 
f>etw(;en  tjs,  enforced  })y  our  mutual  un- 
readiness to  f)elieve  we  should  ever  un- 
derstand each  otlier,  had  to  crumble. 
On(i  morning  1^'atfiima  csimo  down  from 
cl(;;j,ningmy  room  and,  sending  Mafijouf> 
to  wash  rl isfn^s  in  the  kitchen,  stood 
stnijght  b(;for(;  nx;  at  the  breakfast 
taf>le.  Sfi(.'  talked  raf>idly,  arifl  1, 
pretending  to  understand,  said  yes,  yes 
and  no,  no  infJiscriminat(;ly.  Jiut  the 
fe('ling  grew  on  me  tfiat  tfiis  was  not 
enougfi.  Fatfiima  was  saying  some- 
thing. As  sfui  said  it  over  and  over 
again,  f  slowly  grasfx^d  the  s(;f)arat(i 
words,  slowly  put  tfH;m  togeth(;r,  and 
shivered. 

"J  will  not  work  any  longer  in  the 
house  with  him." 

"You  me;ui  Mahjoub?"  f  asked;  and 
it  was  imm(;di<'i,t(;ly  [>hi,in  by  her  more 
agitat(td  f>rc;i,thing  th;j,t  for  several 
minutes  sfie  \\ii.(\  iru-ant  notfiing  <;lse. 

"H(;  docs  not  do  the  work  [  set  him. 
Yourdislics,  fnt  will  not  w,'j,sfi  tfiem  clean. 
1  t(;ll  fiim  l\](ty  would  not  (iv(tf\  in  his  own 
filthy  fious(.'  c;at  from  suf^h  (Jisfic^s.  Your 
food,  on  the  way  to  your  tabhi  fi(.'  picks 
from  it  witfi  fiis  fing(;rs.  Ih;  eat,s  wfiat  I 
try  to  s,j,ve.  1  tell  fiim  you  will  accMjse 
m(t  of  tf);j,t.  lU,  says  you  will  tutvor 
know.      W    fi(i     stays    in     th(i     hous(.'    1 

I  fi<'i,d  symf>atfiy  for  tfi<;  fi;i,lf-starved 
youngstc^r  and  tri(;d  to  pallia,t<;  hisoflV^nse. 
Fathima  was  inexoraf>l<.'.  Justice  gave 
m('  a  sting.  '^i'Ui^.y  say  all  tfie  Araf)s 
scfieme  and  lie,  especially  the  women; 
and  f>erfia[)s  l^';dfiima  had  a  boy  among 
]\(tr  relative's  wfiom  sfi<t  wished  to  work 
into  Maf)jouf>'s  plu.cA^.  1  ougfit  to  hear 
Mahjouf)'s  side.  But  Fathima  was  in- 
dignant arui  firm.  Sfi(i  w;],s  on  tfie  vo.ry 
point  of  action.  If  1  kept  M,'dijouf>,  sfie 
would  go;  and  1  kuf^w  not  wfi(;r(;  I  could 
find  anotfi(;r  ao  [;l(;asant  and  so  com[K> 
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tent  as  she.  I  bade  Justice  mind  her 
own  business,  which  is  in  another  world 
than  ours. 

However,  I  delayed  the  wicked  mo- 
ment of  deciding.  I  told  her  I  was  not 
sure  of  understanding  all  she  had  said, 
and  that  she  must  tell  it  all  to  my  Arabic 
teacher,  who  would  come  in  a  little  while 
and  who  could  interpret.  In  due  time, 
therefore,  I  summoned  her  with  a  clap  of 
my  hands  to  appear  before  Sidi  Mo- 
hammed in  his  full  robes  and  me  in  my 
stingy  Western  suit.  She  came  and 
stood  against  the  sunlight  on  the  upper 
balcony  and  the  tops  of  the  orange 
trees.  Instead  of  the  indignation  of 
early  morning,  she  was  possessed  with 
coyness  before  this  man  of  her  own  race 
who  saw  her  unveiled.  From  his  seat  of 
judgment  Sidi  Mohammed  flashed  a 
certain  look  at  her.  It  was  very  swift, 
but  he  must  know,  to  judge  agreeably, 
whether  she  was  my  mistress  as  well  as 
my  cook.  The  glance  sufficed;  he  need 
but  interpret,  not  adjust. 

Fathima  told  her  story  directly.  A 
little  indignation  resurged,  and  she 
stated  my  alternative  even  more  firmly. 
When  I  had  dismissed  her  my  teacher 
said  : 

**She  is  an  honest  woman,  and  she 
will  not  stay  if  you  keep  the  boy.  You 
understood  her  this  morning.  You  are 
making  astonishing  progress  in  the  lan- 
guage. Some  day  you  will  be  professor 
of  Arabic  in  a  great  American  Uni- 
versity." 

After  he  had  gone  I  knew  I  must  call 
up  the  miserable  youngster  and  fire  him. 
I^it  gently,  gently;  not  just  a  kick,  like 
all  the  other  kicks  which  had  shot  him 
hither  and  yon.  How  could  I  state  the 
case  to  him  most  kindly.'*  And,  lo! 
while  I  was  in  this  distress,  he  appeared 
before  me,  hang-dog  as  ever. 

"Shall  I  go  now  or  after  dinner.^" 
he  asked,  quietly. 

**Eat  a  big  dinner  here.  But  give  me 
your  address.'* 

"I  am  Mahjoub,  son  of  Mohammed. 
I  live  in  the  Kasbah  but  do  not  know  the 
number  of  my  house." 


"God  willing,  I  may  want  you  again." 

"God  willing,"  he  said. 

I  shook  his  skinny  little  hand,  then  he 
walked  to  the  stairway  and  down  it  out 
of  my  sight,  probably  out  of  my  life. 

Fathima  could  have  done  the  work  of 
the  house  unaided;  but  she  had  no  ac- 
quaintances in  this  part  of  town  and  I 
thought  a  boy  would  be  company  for  her 
during  the  long  days.  He  could  tend 
the  door  while  she  was  at  market  and  do 
odd  jobs.  She  said  she  would  bring  a 
boy  the  next  day,  the  son  of  one  of  her 
friends  whose  husband  was  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  his  family. 

"Mahjoub  was  a  bad  boy,"  she  said. 
"He  ate  too  much." 

"What  will  the  new  boy  eat?" 

"He'll  eat  what  I  give  him." 

"And  what  will  you  give  him,  Fa- 
thima.?" 

"Bread,"  she  answered,  tersely. 

There  was  nothing  hang-dog  about 
Omar,  the  new  boy.  He  was  tall  and 
thin,  so  much  the  growing  boy  that  he 
seemed  to  elongate  while  you  looked  at 
him.  His  head  was  small  and  round; 
his  face  was  a  fine  big  nose,  to  which  he 
had  not  grown,  and  a  pair  of  bright 
little  almond  eyes.  His  clothes  were 
neatly  patched  and  clean. 

"You  will  do  what  Fathima  tells  you 
to  do,"  I  said,  "and  I  will  pay  you  eight 
cents  a  day,  with  your  meals." 

"I  want  ten  cents,"  said  Omar. 

"You  can't  have  it,"  said  I. 

So  he  stayed  for  eight.  Doubtless  he 
helped  Fathima,  but  he  made  me  work. 
For  as  soon  as  Fathima  was  out  of  the 
house  and  he  ought  to  tend  the  door,  he 
curled  up  in  a  sunny  corner  and  went  to 
sleep.  Then,  when  someone  knocked, 
I  had  to  arouse  Omar,  which  was  more 
laborious  than  opening  the  door  myself. 
Yet  he  served  me  well  at  table,  was 
pleasant  about  the  house.  He  was  a 
Mercury  for  errands,  too.  Ix?t  me  send 
him  with  a  message  to  someone  in  town 
with  only  the  vaguest  indication  of  an 
address,  and  he  was  up  and  away.  He 
never  failed  to  deliver  the  message.  If  I 
sent  him  a  great  distance  I  gave  him 
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money  to  hire  a  bicycle.  He  would  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  an  hour,  a  little  out  of 
breath.  I  don't  doubt  he  had  raced 
round  the  outer  circuit  of  the  walls, 
which  is  many  miles.  After  all,  it  was 
no  life  for  him,  shut  up  all  day  in  a  house 
with  a  Fathima  who  was  "serious,"  and 
an  American  trying  to  learn  Arabic  out 
of  notebooks. 

What  I  valued  most  in  him  was  his 
plurals.  Arabic  plurals  are  for  the 
foreigner  an  almost  irreducible  difficulty. 
Of  course,  they  had  grown  in  Omar  with 
his  teeth,  and  they  were  no  less  firmly 
implanted  in  Fathima.  But  if  I  said  to 
Fathima,  "One  mouse,  two — .?"  she 
would  repeat  "one  mouse,  two."  If  I 
said  to  her,  "One  foot,  two — .?"  she 
might  say,  "Yes,  some  Moroccans  wear 
Christian  shoes."  Whereas,  if  I  said 
to  Omar,  "One  mouse.?"  he  said  "two 
mice.''  He  knew  I  wanted  plurals:  for 
he  had  imagination  and  Fathima  had 
not. 

Yet  Fathima  was  once  brilliant  in 
plurals.  It  was  over  a  matter  of  char- 
coal. The  charcoal  dealers  drive  their 
wares  to  market  in  panniers  suspended 
across  the  donkey's  back.  Now,  pan- 
niers are  double  baskets.  Doubles  are 
often  dual,  not  plural,  in  Arabic;  and 
they  end  in  an  n  sound.  Fathima  was 
talking  about  charcoal,  which  we  needed, 
in  terms  of  hamelain.  Was  that  from 
hamel,  which  might  mean  a  basket  .^^ 
Was  it,  then,  a  double  basket,  or  a 
plurality  of  baskets  ?  Was  my  hypothet- 
ical hamel,  which  was  never  mentioned, 
only  half  a  double  basket  .^^  The  price  of 
charcoal  was  soaring;  I  did  not  wish  to 
overstock.  Did  I  need  half  a  basket,  a 
basket,  a  double  basket,  or  a  plurality  of 
baskets.? 

Fathima  and  I  were  hooked  on  this 
infinitesimal  point,  and  Time  and 
Space  roared  by  us.  Omar  failed.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  charcoal  could  be 
bought  no  more,  that  I  must  shave  in 
cold  water  and  go  out  for  my  meals. 
Then  Fathima  freed  us  from  the  snag. 

*' Hamelain,  one  donkey !  "she breathed, 
amazed  at  the  daring  of  her  intelligence. 


Ill 

I  gave  her  forty  francs,  which  was  the 
price  she  expected  to  pay  for  a  load  of 
charcoal.  An  hour  later  she  returned 
to  the  house,  and  I  heard  talk  of  char- 
coal in  the  court  and  a  man  following 
her,  wheezing  under  a  load.  When  she 
brought  me  my  coffee  after  lunch,  she 
took  money  from  the  pocket  of  her  apron 
and  laid  it  on  the  table  before  me. 
There  were  fifteen  francs. 

"What  is  this.?"  I  asked  her. 

"I  went  for  the  charcoal,  and  when  I 
had  come  almost  to  the  gate  of  the  mar- 
ket a  mile  or  more  from  our  house,  I 
overtook  an  old  man  driving  his  donkey 
with  a  load  of  charcoal.  I  saw  he  had 
come  from  the  country.  I  said  to  him, 
*  Peace  be  with  you,  old  man.  Where 
are  you  going.?'  *I  am  going  to  the 
charcoal  market  to  sell  my  load.'  *It  is 
a  long  way  to  the  market,'  I  said;  for  I 
saw  he  was  an  old  man  and  tired  from 
walking  and  that  he  did  not  know  the 
gate  of  the  market  was  before  him.  I 
said  to  him,  'Sell  me  your  charcoal  and 
bring  it  to  my  house,  which  is  nearby.' 
'How  much  will  you  give  me.?'  he  asked. 
'Twenty-five  francs,'  I  said.  Said  he, 
'It  is  not  enough.  They  told  me  in  the 
mountains  where  I  live  that  charcoal  is 
dear  in  the  towns,  and  that  I  might  sell 
my  load  for  thirty-five  or  forty  francs.' 
'They  knew  nothing  who  told  you  so,' 
I  said.  'Old  man,  it  is  Jews  who  buy  in 
the  markets.  They  will  give  you  only 
twenty  francs  for  your  load.  It  is  not 
very  good  charcoal,  I  see.  Perhaps  they 
will  give  you  only  fifteen.  But  I  will 
give  you  twenty-five.  Besides,  the  mar- 
ket is  far  from  here.  You  are  tired  and 
my  house  is  at  hand.'  'It  is  true,'  he 
said,  'that  I  am  tired.  I  walked  all 
day  yesterday  and  all  night  and  again 
to-day  from  my  country.  Your  house 
is  very  near.?'  'It  is  but  a  step,'  I  said, 
'and  here  is  the  money  which  I  will  give 
you  at  the  door.'  So  he  turned  his 
donkey  and  followed  me.  When  we 
had  gone  five  minutes,  he  said,  'It  is  a 
long  way,  your  house.'     'No,'   I  said. 
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'you  urc  l.inH.'  VVfj<rj  w<'  ]i<'i/l  ^^orj<;  Ir-rj 
nijnut.<;,s,  fj('  sfop/xd  ;i.rj<l  ,s;ihI,  '1  must, 
sit  down  and  rosf . '  'No,'  1  s.-iid;  ;i,nd  I 
wlj;i,rl;(;(J  \}i<'  <\<)tiU<y.  Wlx-n  vv^t  fi;i,fi 
f^onc  f.wrnt.y  rrjirjuf,<s,  Ik-  ,st,of>p(d  n'y'u'in. 
*  Vou  }i<'i.v<t  li<td  t,r>  rue;  your  }if>us<-  is 
f;i.r,'  fj^:  s.'i-id.  'C/ivc  tac  t,}i<'  njorif-y  for 
my  r'}i;i,rfo;j,I  jj^n-.  1  will  uol.  ^';o  Fiullj^T 
(j/jjcss  you  j);i,y  uk-  mo/(  .'  'Oo  h;irk  t,o 
I.Ijc  m;i,rk<*l.  .'ifjrj  s<,-ll  your  cliarro.iJ,  f  Ix-n/ 
I  siiid.  So  \i<-  f.'j,m<;  wit  }j  tnc  \.(>  \\ic  <Joor. 
'Hriu^';  in  tli<-  rli;i.rr(>;il,'  I  s;),id.  '  l^'or 
l,li;i,l.  you  will  ]>;i,y  mo  <xtr;i.?'  'We  shall 
«<;(*,'  I  s;i,i<l;  .'i,nd  fx*  f)rou^l)t.  t.lj<;  <'}i;i,r<o.'i,l 
in  to  tfi^*  l<it.rli<*n.  1  w<fit  h.uk  witli  liini 
t,o  tlx'  <loor  ;i,nd  p.iid  liim.  TIk-u  \io 
a.sk<'rl  ;i.  'Hivor'  for  h.'iviu^  <-om<-  so  l';ir 
;irjd  l);i,ving  l>rou^lit,  lli<-  <li;irfO<'i,l  in. 
IJul,  I  s;u<l,  '  l*(:i.('t'  }><■  with  you  now, 
ojfj  m;ifj,  ;i,nd  o/l'  to  yf>ur  country.'" 

"And  wli;i,f,  did  |j<-  s;i.y  to  that,, 
Fathifn.'].?" 

"I  hliut  the  door  in  his  I'iicc/' 

"Hut,  h<'  w;i,s  old  ;ind  lircd,  j><rli;i,f>s 
hun^^'ry !" 

"  l.iki*  his  ;i,ss,"  s;ud  I'\'il  him;i,  ijlj/iiWu'^. 

'J'hns  w;i.s  my  stj'w;i,rdcss  l";j,if hiiil. 

As  we  ^c>t.  to  know  ('iL(\i  ot,}Mr  Ixtl/r 
slio  would  lin^^T  ;d*t,<T  sfio  h;i,d  scrvr^l  me 
my  i'oiJ<(\  ;ind  Omar  woul<l  lin^^cr,  too. 
1  fhiTJsh  I  Ik-  mornf)ri<'s  i  have  of  tJjcm 
thus,  one  on  cue}]  side  of  tlic  lahh*  in  the; 
.sJiaiic  of  th<'  oran^(;  tr(;(*s,  witJi  i\nt 
fra^Tancc  of  tin-  f>lossorns,  jx-rhaps,  and 
I  Ik'  soft,  sound  of  the  hccs.  They  wouhl 
^iv(,'  me  j>lur;ds;is  lon;^'  ;is  I  ;iskcd,  lau/.^h- 
in^  hai)pily.  They  would  l(  II  me  little 
stories  in  plir;ises  natural  lo  their  ton^Mie 
and  rich  as  the  ^'^rowin^'  ^niin  fir  water 
flowing.  'i'li<'y  h.id  t.des  of  treachery 
ajid  murder,  too,  which  h.i,<l  com<'  close 
to  them;  and  th<se  they  wouhi  tell  when 
I  thoui^ht  r)f  ^'oin^'  \(>  walk  in  the  proves 
heyond  \\](t  city  f>r  cjf  accepting'  some 
INlorfK'can's  invitation.  So  thai  1  saw 
I  hem  smiling'  .-i^'ainst.  the  f<ar  they  liac] 
inherit c(J,  like  all  the  poor  in  Marrakech, 
from  the  inse<'uriti(i.s  of  oppression  and 
tyr.'imiy,  the  mch-incholy  distrust  wliich 
is  in  their  Mood. 

In  .senrch  of  n  \'oral)ulary,  I  would  put 
them  an\'  sort  of  cjuestion,  intrudin;^'  u})- 


ori  their  j>rival,<;  affairs  ;j.s  if  tfjey  ha/l  no 
mor<;  feelin^i^  af^out.  t}j<rfi  tfjan  a  dic- 
tionary. So  J  went,  ferretjrj;^  into 
Onj;j.r's  f;i.mily. 

"  VVIiat    dr>es    your    fatijer    (Jo    for    a 

O/rjar  stiffened.  "I  don't  kriow,"  fie 
a.rjswftred. 

!'\'j,thim;i,  s;i,id,  "His  f;if}jer  h;i.s  iioiia 
;i,w;i,y." 

"Where.^" 

More  ri^ndly  t,fi;i.ri  fxtfore,  Omar 
arjswere(J  l}j;i,f,  lie  did  not  know. 

"Does  lie  not  send  lett<:rs.''" 
No. 

"l)o<s  }i(*  t\<A,  send  morjey  to  your 
njother?" 

"No." 

''WUy'r' 

Ofn;i,r  he^^irj  sih-rjtly  ^atlx^rin^  uf>  tfje 
dishes.  J'\'i.t}iini;i  s/nd  Onj;i,r's  fatlier 
w;is  a  had  rrj.'iri;  \ic  }j;j,d  ;d>;i.ndonerJ  his 
wife  ;ind  chihiren.  Six;  lau^dj<d  a}>out 
it,  hut.  Orrj.'ir  rxver  cr;ick<'d  a  srnile. 
Sorr)(twhat  less  hluntly,  I  returned  to  the 
;i,ttack ;  ;uid  tfjou^^h  O/n.'ir's  monosyl- 
hif>k'S  ^^r(;w  mor<;  sullen,  I  le;i.rned  Ik;  had 
a  sister  likewise;  ;d).'mdone<l  f>y  lier  hus- 
band and  living  in  the  molher's  liou.se 
too  si(;kly  for  work;  lh;i,l,  th<'r<;  were 
tlirec;  (!hildren  youn^(;r  than  Omar,  two 
of  them  too  young  to  work;  .uid  that 
th(;y  all  must  live  on  wliat  th(;  mother 
and  Oi/iar  f;ould  e.irn.  When  Fathima, 
wfio  f).'id  .'ilso  l>e<ij  ahandoned  hy  her 
husband,  <lecl.'i,red  that  all  Moroccan  men 
were  l)ad,  I  told  in  the  inlerest  of  int,er- 
nat  ional  just  ice  t  he  story  of  a  rrjan  or  two 
in  my  own  f.jfnily  ujion  whom  Christian 
vows  haci  restecJ  with  similar  loos<;ness. 
To  Fathima  it  was  cjuile  s|)icy  to  hear 
that  men  were  men  the  world  over;  but 
Omar  marched  away  from  us  in  silence 
with  his  heacJ  high. 

S<*veral  w<'eks  after  that  Fathima 
called  me  into  the  kitchen  to  meet  a 
gaunt  native  woman,  sitting  on  a  mat- 
tress there  and  nursing  a  baby.  She  was 
unveiled  and  dishe\'elled,  and  she  made 
MO  njove  to  stand  but  only  raised  her 
eyes  to  hjok  at  me.  'J'besc,  though 
tire<J,  were  strangely  blue  and  alight  in 
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her    long,    bony    face.     Her    hair    was 
reddish  and  wiry. 

"This  is  Omar's  mother,"  Fathima 
said. 

"Omar  is  a  good  boy,  an  honest  boy," 
I  said,  thinking  to  please  her. 

"Good  enough,  honest  enough.  But 
now  he  wanders  at  night  and  no  longer 
brings  me  the  money  you  pay  him." 

It  was  never  my  experience  to  hear  a 
Moor  whine,  except  a  professional  beg- 
gar now  and  then.  Of  mortal  happen- 
ings in  their  lives  which  we  should  color 
with  the  word  tragedy  they  speak  with 
the  monotony  of  existence  itself;  and 
with  like  evenness,  which  is  more  re- 
markable, they  speak  of  irritations  and 
hardships.  They  are  invariably  readier 
to  laugh  than  to  cry;  and  for  this  reason 
I  cannot  believe  that  fatalism,  if  I  am 
right  in  feeling  it  a  mirthless  word,  de- 
fines their  acceptance  of  life.  To  be 
sure,  each,  when  he  is  worried  or  stricken, 
silences  complaint  with  the  phrase :  It  is 
written.  Yet  I  believe  that  his  pa- 
tience— that  patience  which,  with  his 
laughter,  is  an  outstanding  character- 
istic— is  founded  not  in  the  faith  that 
what  has  befallen  was  decreed  specially 
for  him,  but  in  the  certainty,  perhaps 
intuitive,  perhaps  instilled  by  his  re- 
ligion, that  just  such  suffering  as  his  has 
befallen  all  the  children  of  Adam  since 
the  beginning:  just  such,  no  more  nor 
less,  and  no  other.  The  Moor  finds  no 
private  feature  in  his  hardship  or  his 
grief. 

So  Omar's  mother,  looking  up  at  me 
from  the  mattress  on  the  kitchen  floor. 
There  might  have  been  in  the  street 
where  she  lived  a  dozen  women  deserted 
by  their  husbands,  a  dozen  sons  who, 
discovering  life  for  themselves,  had 
ceased  to  bring  in  their  earnings  to  the 
family.  There  was  nothing  singular 
about  it. 

But  to  me,  of  course,  it  was  a  special 
case.  Something  could  be  done  about 
it.  I  engaged  myself  to  speak  to  Omar, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  withhold  for  her  a 
part  of  his  wages,  which  Fathima  could 
carry  to  her  each  week. 


On  the  next  pay  day  I  gave  Omar 
what  was  due  him. 

Fathima  said,  "Now  don't  go  and 
spend  it  all,  but  take  some  home  to  your 
mother." 

Omar  was  silent. 

"It's  so  easy  to  spend  money  when 
you  have  it  in  your  pocket,"  I  said, 
"and  for  things  you  really  don't  want. 
Suppose  I  keep  back  ten  francs  each 
week  for  your  mother.  That  would 
still  leave  you  four  or  five  to  spend." 

Omar  hitched  out  his  sack  from  the 
folds  of  his  jellaba  and  put  his  week's 
money  in  it — all  of  it,  and  finished  his 
work.  He  never  came  to  my  house 
again. 

This  must  have  happened  near  the  end 
of  April.  The  natives  were  still  bringing 
their  sickles  to  the  street  of  the  iron 
workers  to  have  them  beaten  and 
sharpened  for  the  harvesting.  It  was 
Omar  who  taught  me  the  word  for 
sickle,  and  for  sowing  and  growing, 
ripening  and  reaping.  Whether  it  was 
the  end  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  it 
was  not  before  the  harvesting  and  could 
not  have  been  long  after  it.  For  me,  as 
for  the  natives  among  whom  I  lived,  the 
months  were  becoming  the  moons,  the 
year  the  seasons.  The  jerk  and  hitch 
of  dates  were  smoothing  away,  and  time 
flowed  evenly. 

So  it  flowed  while  Omar  was  with 
Fathima  in  the  house,  many  easy  and 
profitable  weeks,  bringing  me  not  only 
plurals  but  many  a  natural  phrase  which 
was  not  of  my  world,  many  a  laugh.  In 
the  current  of  it  Omar  slipped  out,  yet  it 
flowed  on  evenly  as  before. 

IV 

I  did  not  engage  another  helper  for 
Fathima.  After  all,  the  work  in  my 
house  was  relatively  easy  for  her,  and  I 
gave  her  the  money  I  should  have  paid  a 
boy  as  an  extra.  This  may  have  meant 
more  luxury  for  her  than  she  had  ever 
been  used  to,  for  she  was  of  a  poor  family 
and  had  always  been  poor.  Her  parents 
were  both  dead.     She  had  brothers  who 
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had  left  Marrakech.  A  widowed  sister 
with  an  infant  and  two  young  sisters 
Uved  with  her  in  the  Kasbah:  and  some- 
times one  or  the  other  of  these  would 
come  down  to  the  Zaouia  to  spend  an 
afternoon  with  her.  In  the  slack  hours, 
then,  she  would  go  with  them  to  the 
mosque  of  Sidi  bel  Abbas  for  prayer. 

The  state  of  women  in  Mohammedan 
societies  is  often  brought  up  among  us  as 
derogatory  to  the  creed.  It  is  not  per- 
haps generally  known  how  firmly  the 
laws  of  ^lohammed  safeguard  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  women,  nor  what  comfort 
the  women  find  in  their  religion.  Fa- 
thima  held  herself  rigorously  to  the  fast 
of  Ramadan.  She  neither  ate  nor  drank 
during  the  long  hours  of  the  day.  ^Mien 
I  asked  her  once  if  she  did  not  suffer 
from  hunger  or  thirst,  she  said,  *'0h,  no; 
I  pray,  and  that  is  better  than  bread  or 
water."  The  sweet  immediacy  of  God 
was  always  shining  in  her  face,  and  so 
without  astuteness  and  without  spiritual 
challenge  that  it  was  as  natural  as  the 
sunlight. 

To  her  sister's  child  she  devoted  her- 
self passionately.  He  was  as  unattrac- 
tive a  Little  brat  as  ever  I  saw,  with  a 
running  nose  and  curiously  ugly  back- 
sides, which  were  the  top  of  his  present- 
ment when  I  saw  him.  He  was  learning 
to  walk.  He  would  not  creep  on  his 
knees,  but  boosted  his  rear  on  his  little 
legs,  and  seemed  to  push  his  face  along 
the  ground  that  way.  If  he  happened 
to  be  headed  towards  me,  he  promptly 
turned  round.  His  single  little  shirt 
was  in  a  ruflBe  round  his  neck.  But  I 
need  not  hear  his  wails  to  know  he  was 
in  the  house;  the  happy  look  on  Fa- 
thima's  face  told  me  that. 

There  came  in  June  a  spell  of  burning 
weather.  On  Fathima's  face  one  morn- 
ing I  noticed  an  unfamiliar  expression. 
I  asked  if  an^-thing  ailed  her. 

"It  is  the  Httle  boy,"  she  said.  "He 
is  ver\'  sick." 

She  and  his  mother  had  sat  with  him 
all  night.  His  skin  was  hotter  than  the 
sun  in  these  fearful  days  and  he  panted 
for  breath.     Even  water  he  vomited. 


*'Fathima,"  I  said,  "there  is  a  very 
kind  doctor  in  town.  Let  me  bring  him 
to  your  house.  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
and  we  will  do  ever\1:hing  we  can." 

She  tilted  her  head  and  looked  at  me 
with  no  trace  of  feeling. 

"Xot  the  Christian  doctor.  Oh,  no; 
Oh,  no.  Not  the  Christian  doctor  to  lay 
his  hands  on  a  little  Moroccan  child,  a 
little  baby  who  cannot  yet  walk." 

There  was  a  noble  French  woman  in 
town,  herself  a  physician,  who  had  es- 
tablished a  hospital  for  women  and 
children  and  ran  a  clinic  there. 

"Fathima,"  I  urged,  "let  us  take  a 
carriage  now  and  drive  to  your  house  and 
bring  the  baby  to  the  woman  doctor." 

"You  have  your  ways,"  she  said,  still 
firmly  though  her  eyes  were  moist. 
"We  have  ours.  Our  baby  is  in  the 
keeping  of  God." 

"But,  Fathima,  you  must  do  some- 
thing." 

"There  is,"  she  said,  "an  old  Moorish 
woman  who  knows  the  illnesses  of  chil- 
dren.    If  need  be,  we  shall  go  to  her." 

I  sent  her  home  immediately  after 
lunch.  The  next  morning  her  face 
was  sad  beyond  words.  The  child  was 
stUl  living,  but  I  saw  she  feared  it 
might  not  be  for  long.  She  and  her 
sister  had  watched  all  night.  After  mid- 
night when  they  thought  the  baby  could 
not  breathe  for  fever,  they  wrapped  him 
in  a  blanket  and  ran  with  him  through 
the  dark  streets  to  the  house  of  the  old 
^loorish  woman.  But  no  one  opened 
the  door  to  them.  The  old  woman  had 
gone  away  to  the  country.  There  was 
not  even  a  moon,  Fathima  said,  and  they 
were  afraid  in  the  darkness. 

It  seemed  to  me,  both  from  what  she 
said  and  from  her  anxiety,  that  the  baby 
could  hardly  Hve.  Therefore  I  did  not 
urge  again  a  Christian  doctor. 

"It  will  be  as  God  wills,"  Fathima 
said,  with  trembling  lip. 

And  the  child  lived.  Yet  I  knew  that 
though  Fathima  had  spoken  of  the  death 
of  her  ovra  children  as  one  of  our  women 
might  not  speak,  her  heart  had  known 
grief  even  like  theirs. 
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Soon  after,  it  was  time  for  me  to  go. 
Fathima  put  the  house  well  in  order. 
We  had  a  carriage  come  down  into  the 
Zaouia,  and  she  carried  my  heavy  bags 
out  to  it,  and  baskets  of  odds  and  ends 
which  I  had  given  to  her.  A  native 
shirt  she  asked  for  I  had  promised  to  the 
Chleuh  beggar  who  coukl  not  walk.  To 
this  she  was  not  reconciled.  When  we 
were  in  the  carriage,  together  with  the 
woman  she  had  had  helping  her  with  the 
house  that  day,  and  luggage  and  bundles 
high  over  us,  I  held  the  shirt  on  my  knee. 

"If  we  do  not  meet  the  beggar,  Fa- 
thima," I  said,  "I  will  give  you  the 
shirt." 

But  we  did  meet  the  beggar,  and  I  fell 
out  of  the  carriage  and  gave  him  the 
shirt.  When  I  had  pushed  in  again  amid 
the  luggage,  I  spoke  to  Fathima  a 
phrase  I  had  recently  learned. 


"You're  out  of  luck,"  I  said. 

Thereupon  she  laughed;  struck  the 
other  woman  on  the  knee;  twisted  round 
and  shouted  up  to  the  cabman  that  I 
had  said  she  was  out  of  luck  because  we 
had  met  the  beggar.  It  seemed  quite  to 
delight  her. 

It  was  after  nightfall.  We  drove  to 
the  offices  of  the  transportation  company 
on  the  central  square  of  the  city,  and  she 
scolded  the  boys  who  squabbled  and 
fought  to  carry  my  luggage.  When  it 
was  checked  in  I  found  Fathima  still 
waiting.  She  was  all  in  her  haik  and 
veiled,  and  about  her  stood  the  half 
dozen  old  baskets  full  of  odd  bits  I  had 
given  her  from  the  house.  She  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  her  eyes  were  quite 
starry  above  her  veil.  Then  she  and  the 
other  woman  loaded  themselves  with  the 
baskets  and  trudged  away. 
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STARVING,  he  did  not  heg  for  food, 
Nor,  homeless,  ask  a  bed. 
But  walked  vxith  hunger-stricken  eyes 
And  proudly  lifted  head. 


Now  that  his  cellar  runs  with  wine. 
His  bins  have  burst  with  grain. 
He  longs  to  feel  the  old-time  thirsty 
The  old  starvation  pain. 


STILL  A  MAN'S  GAME 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SLIGHTLY  TIRED  FEMINIST 

BY  LILLIAN  SYMES 


RECENTLY  I  was  one  of  a  group 
of  women  who  met  together  oc- 
-  casionally  for  dinner  and  an 
evening  of  informal  talk.  The  group 
was  bound  together  by  the  loose  tie  of 
common  interest  in  various  movements 
and  by  personal  friendships.  All  of 
these  women  were  feminists  of  a  sort, 
but  decidedly  new  style.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
eight.  They  were  well-dressed,  well-in- 
formed, intelligent.  Because  of  the  too 
common  acceptance  of  the  Menckenian 
theory  that  all  "new'*  women  are  so 
because  they  are  lacking  in  pulchritude, 
I  hasten  to  add  that  all  of  them  were 
attractive;  a  few  downright  beautiful. 

The  conversation  drifted  from  Russian 
movies  to  someone's  —  perhaps  Mr. 
Macy's — recent  attack  upon  feminism, 
and  from  that  to  "  the  new  man."  There 
was  a  scornful  sniff  from  behind  the 
cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  which  enveloped 
our  youngest  member,  a  good-looking 
Ph.D. 

"Who  is  he?  The  gentleman  who  ex- 
pects you  to  assume  half  the  financial 
obligations  and  all  the  domestic  ones. 
I've  seen  him  in  action.  You  can  have 
liim.  Some  day  I  shall  look  up  some 
blood  brother  of  George  F.  Babbitt  who 
won't  expect  me  to  be  beautiful,  bril- 
liant, seductive — and  a  good  provider; 
and  I'll  marry  him  for  life.  I  haven't 
watched  my  free-souled  sisters  all  these 
years  for  nothing." 

I  waited  for  the  protest  or  raillery 
which  in  other  days  would  have  followed 
such    a    declaration    in    such    a    group. 


There  were  only  a  few  derisive  smiles. 
I  think  we  were  all  a  little  shocked  at  our 
mutual  silence. 

These  women  were  typical  of  a  genera- 
tion of  feminists  who  have  experimented 
with  the  social  and  economic  emancipa- 
tions talked  about  since  the  days  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that,  as  pioneers  of  a  wider  free- 
dom in  a  highly  transitional  social  period, 
their  experiences  are  significant,  I  want 
to  define  them  more  fully  and  differen- 
tiate them  from  their  predecessors  and 
successors.  For  what  a  small,  self-con- 
sciously "advanced"  group  is  doing  to- 
day may  become  the  common  practice, 
through  sheer  necessity,  of  the  masses  to- 
morrow. Already  the  Nora  who  slammed 
the  door  of  her  Doll's  House  behind 
her  has  been  followed  by  hordes  of 
young  girls  in  stores  and  oflBces  who 
find  it  absolutely  essential  to  cling  to 
their  jobs  after  marriage. 

My  own  generation  of  feminists  in 
the  pre-war  days  had  as  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  flat-heeled,  unpowdered, 
pioneer  sufl'ragette  generation  which 
preceded  it  by  a  decade  or  two  as  it 
has  with  the  post-war,  spike-heeled, 
over-rouged  flapper  of  to-day.  We 
grew  up  before  post-war  disillusion- 
ment engulfed  the  youth  of  the  land  and 
created  futilitarian  literature,  gin  par- 
tics,  and  jazz  babies.  If  in  those  younger 
days  we  believed  didactically  in  our  right 
to  smoke  and  drink,  we  considered  over- 
indulgence in  either  "rather  sloppy" 
if  not  anti-social.  If  we  talked  about 
free  love  and  if  a  few  even  practiced  it 
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"as  a  matter  of  principle,"  we  should 
have  been  thoroughly  revolted  by  the 
promiscuous  pawing  and  petting  per- 
mitted by  so  many  technically  virtuous 
young  wom.en  to-day.  The  gold-digger, 
according  to  our  code,  was  only  a  little 
less  honest  than  the  kept  woman. 
Promiscuity  was  the  one  thing  worse 
than  marriage  without  love.  We  were 
idealists,  you  see,  in  our  quaint  way,  and 
we  took  ourselves  rather  seriously.  We 
read  Wells,  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  and  the 
Continental  social  novelists.  From  Olive 
Schreiner,  Ellen  Key,  and  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman  came  our  phraseology. 
Lester  Ward  was  our  sociological  author- 
ity. If  all  this  makes  us  sound  like 
prigs,  I  can  assure  you  we  were  not.  We 
made  ourselves  as  attractive  as  we  knew 
how  to  be,  we  were  particular  about  our 
clothes,  and  few  of  us  ever  "sat  out" 
dances. 

Already  equal  suffrage  had  been  won  in 
many  states  and  its  federal  success  was 
imminent.  Political  freedom  and  the 
right  to  enter  the  professions  and  arts 
had  been  almost  gained  by  a  braver, 
grimmer,  and  more  fanatical  generation 
of  feminists  behind  us.  These  were  the 
women  who  had  had  to  make  the  famous 
choice  between  "marriage  and  a  career." 
We  were  determined  to  have  both,  to 
try  for  everything  life  would  offer  of 
love,  happiness,  and  freedom — just  like 
men.  To  us  suffrage  was  only  a  starting 
point,  one  of  the  many  facets  of  the 
woman's  movement,  one  of  several 
causes  we  believed  in.  While  we  were 
not  all  political  radicals,  we  were  examin- 
ing our  socio-economic  order  and  our 
sex  mores  with  an  inquisitive  and 
skeptical  eye.  We  were  the  left  wing, 
in  a  sense,  of  the  woman's  movement. 
Conventional  marriage  with  its  concep- 
tion of  the  supported,  or  as  we  called 
her,  "the  parasitic  wife"  who  spent  the 
money  which  her  husband  slaved  to 
earn,  was  spurned  for  the  conception  of 
the  fifty-fifty  union  in  which  husband 
and  wife  earned  the  living  and  shared 
the  family  expenses.  Children,  we  ad- 
mitted, did  necessitate  a  certain  amount 


of  compromise  with  one's  theories;  but 
did  not  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  in  her 
several  volumes,  furnish  adequate  blue- 
prints showing  how,  with  the  aid  of  co- 
operative kitchens  and  scientific  day- 
nurseries,  the  modern  woman  could  hold 
her  job  and  raise  a  fair-sized  family .^^ 
I  am  afraid  that  not  many  of  us  were 
able  to  find  those  scientific  kitchens  and 
nurseries,  such  institutions  being  even 
scarcer  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  than  they 
are  now;  but  we  struggled  through  some- 
how with  the  aid  of  grandmothers, 
aunts,  or  none-too-scientific  nursemaids, 
permitting  ourselves  to  be  supported 
through  the  uncompromising  reality  of 
pregnancy  and  nursing. 

Most  of  us  who  married  found  men  of 
our  own  kind — young  men  with  their 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  men  of  liberal 
or  radical  enthusiasms  who  agreed  with 
us  about  woman's  place  and  who  prob- 
ably would  have  been  unable  to  marry 
for  years  had  they  chosen  a  more  de- 
pendent type  of  woman.  (However 
"slightly  tired"  I  may  feel  now,  I  am 
still  convinced  that  such  a  situation  is 
more  socially  healthful  than  the  old 
conception  of  marriage  which  forces 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  wait 
until  they  are  middle-aged  and  have 
achieved  a  solid  position  before  embark- 
ing upon  the  support  of  a  perfectly 
healthy,  self-sufficient  female.)  Most 
of  us  married  men  who  were  unlikely  to 
achieve  great  financial  success  in  a 
highly  competitive  business  world.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  journalists, 
writers,  artists,  college  instructors,  lib- 
eral lawyers  devoted  to  the  under-dog,  or 
completely  untrained  young  idealists, 
so  our  careers  after  marriage  were 
not  altogether  dilettante.  Undoubtedly 
Freud  could  explain  it  satisfactorily,  but 
I  have  noted  that  the  prosperous  young 
bond  broker,  the  hustling  young  go- 
getter,  is  almost  never  attracted  to  the 
intelligent  and  independent  young  woman 
with  "ideas,"  no  matter  how  attractive 
she  may  be.     And  vice  versa. 

Some  of  us  did  not  marry.  But  when 
I  think  of  the  lar^e  number  of  unmarried 
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women  in  their  thirties  whom  I  now  know, 
many  of  whom  are  well-known  and  re- 
speeted  in  the  arts  iind  j)rofessions,  I  can 
think  of  almost  none  who  has  been  com- 
pletely loveless.  Except  for  their  child- 
lessness and  j)ossil)ly  more  hectic  emo- 
tional life,  their  experiences  are  more  or 
less  identical  with  those  of  their  married 
sisters.  They  have  played  a  man's 
game  in  a  world  which  is  not  yet  (jiiile 
hnmanized.  The  self-supporting  wife 
of  whom  T  am  speaking  has  little  ad- 
vantage over  them,  because  she  would  no 
more  think  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
slender  legal  protection  which  her  mar- 
riage certificate  has  conferred  uj)on  her 
than  she  would  think  of  (juitting  her  job 
and  joining  a  Thursday  afternoon  bridge 
club.  She  has  married  because  she  be- 
lieved marriage  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient way  of  living  with  the  man  she 
loves,  or  because  she  wanted  children 
and  believed  that  a  free  union  would  be 
unfair  to  them,  or  in  order  to  save  her 
more  conservative  family  from  ])ain. 
Her  marriage  has  usually  been  prefaced 
by  some  "com})lete  understanding"  such 
as  this: 

She:  I  can't  imagine  that  I'll  ever  stop 
loving  you,  hut  if  I  do,  or  if  I  care  for  somc- 
on<'  else,  I'll  tell  you  right  away  and  I  want 
you  to  do  the  same.  You  mustn't  let  an}^ 
fool  idea  about  chivalry  stand  in  the  way  of 
complete  honesty,  will  you,  dear? 

He:  Of  course  not.  We  arc  both  adults 
with  our  own  work  to  do,  and  if  we  find  this 
won't  work,  we'll  just  shake  hands  and  part 
without  any  fuss  and  with  no  strings  on 
either  of  us. 

She:  Of  course.  It  isn't  likely  to  happen, 
but  if  it  does  we'll  make  no  demands  on  each 
other  and  we'll  always  be  friends. 

This  is  the  same  naive  understanding 
with  which  her  less  conventional  sister 
enters  upon  a  love  affair,  tacitly  pledging 
herself  to  demand  none  of  the  privileges 
which  tradition  has  bestowed  u})on  her 
as  Woman,  and  to  act  like  a  gentleman 
at  the  end. 

"But  how  many  women  ever  live  up 
to  such  an  understanding?"  the  skeptic 
may  ask. 


Some  do  not,  of  course,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  men.  The  number  of 
men  who  threaten  to  "go  straight  to  the 
devil"  when  their  lady's  love  cools  is 
probably  as  great  as  the  number  of 
women  who  have  hysterics  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  But  aside  from  im- 
mediate reactions,  I  know  that  a  great 
many  women  do  keep  to  their  bargain. 
Yet  I  am  convinced  that  they  pay  a 
higher  price  for  each  smash-up  than  the 
man  does. 

Whether  the  reason  for  this  is  psycho- 
logical and  acquired  or  biological  and 
inherent,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
decide,  but  I  incline  toward  the  latter 
theory.  The  fact  remains  that  to  most 
women,  even  the  most  intellectually 
emancipated,  sex  experience  can  never 
be  as  objectively  casual  as  it  can  be 
to  many  men.  To  all  but  a  compara- 
tively few  women,  happiness  and  satis- 
faction in  a  sexual  relationship  can  be 
achieved  only  when  they  are  to  some 
extent  emotionally  involved.  That  there 
are  a  few  men,  unusually  sensitive  in 
make-up,  to  whom  this  condition  is 
also  essential  to  satisfaction,  does  not 
alter  the  general  situation.  The  average 
woman  whose  love  affair,  in  or  out  of 
marriage,  goes  to  pieces,  cannot  adjust 
herself  to  a  new  relationship  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  While  her  lover 
drowns  his  troubles  in  a  bottle  of  Scotch 
and  then  looks  about  for  some  "good 
little  sport"  who  will  keep  him  amused 
until  the  edge  of  his  sorrow  has  worn  off, 
she  usually  grins,  or  cries,  and  bears  it, 
knowing  it  will  probably  take  a  long 
period  of  acute  pain  and  dull  ache  before 
the  involved  tendrils  of  her  emotional 
life  straighten  themselves  out  again. 
If  she  knows  anything  about  herself, 
she  will  know  that  experiments  with 
Scotch  and  some  other  man's  kisses  will 
prove  relatively  futile  as  anodynes. 

In  Aldous  Huxley's  recent  novel  of 
sophisticated  contemporary  life.  Point 
Counter  Pointy  the  wise  Elinor  says,  in 
describing  the  promiscuous  young  vam- 
pire, Lucy,  "She  is  one  of  those  women 
who  have  the  temperament  of  a  man. 
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Men  can  get  pleasure  out  of  casual  en- 
counters. Most  women  can't;  they've 
got  to  be  in  love  more  or  less.  They've 
got  to  be  emotionally  involved.  All  but 
a  few  of  them.  Lucy's  one  of  the  few. 
She  has  the  masculine  detachment.  She 
can  separate  her  appetite  from  the  rest  of 
her  soul." 

"What  a  horror!"  remarks  the  over- 
refined  Marjorie. 

To  which  Elinor,  who  has  had  her  own 
painful  moments,  replies,  "It  seems  to 
me  rather  an  enviable  talent." 

Enviable  or  not,  it  is  a  talent  which 
few  women  have,  and  the  lack  of  it  is  a 
distinct  handicap  to  those  women  who 
are  prepared  to  take  their  chances  and 
ask  no  chivalry  in  the  game  of  love. 

Parenthetically,  I  am  even  a  little 
suspicious  of  the  complete  detachment 
I  of  the  Lucys.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  promiscuous  woman  is  the  one 
who  has  failed  to  achieve  or  maintain  a 
completely  satisfactory  relationship  with 
any  man,  that  she  flits  from  man  to  man, 
imconsciously  seeking  what  she  has  been 
unable  to  find.  Cheating  herself  of  it 
by  the  very  casualness  of  her  encounters, 
she  over-compensates  her  ego  by  a 
series  of  easy  conquests  and  superficial 
pleasures.  In  other  words,  she  is  not 
the  norm,  but  the  neurotic.  If  she  dis- 
covers the  source  of  her  own  frustration 
and  finds  a  man  who  meets  her  need, 
she  usually  settles  down  to  as  deep  an 
emotional  involvement  as  her  most 
romantic  sister. 

If  the  sub-title  to  this  article  seems  to 
imply  that  I  believe  that  the  gallant 
ladies  who  have  lived  their  own  lives, 
paid  their  share  of  the  costs  and  have 
acted  like  gentlemen,  are  mistaken  fools, 
I  beg  to  correct  the  impression.  They 
have  my  heartfelt  admiration  and  some- 
what sympathetic  respect.  Each  time  I 
see  in  the  newspapers  the  photograph 
of  some  over-massaged  female  incubus 
who  has  just  extracted  large  sums  of 
alimony  or  breach  of  promise  loot  from 
some  grubbing  male,  or  when  I  witness 
the  shopping  neuroses  displayed  by  the 
thousands  of  idle,  acquisitive  women  who 


parade  Fifth  Avenue  daily,  I  thank  my 
God  that  some  women  are  human  beings. 
It  is  when  I  think  of  women  I  know 
who,  in  attempting  to  combine  the  func- 
tions of  mother,  housewife,  and  bread- 
winner, are  carrying  two-thirds  of  the 
family  burden  and  inviting  nervous 
prostration,  when  I  look  about  me  at  the 
number  of  genuine  feminists  whose  very 
gallantry  has  wrecked  them  in  a  world 
built  primarily  for  man's  technic  and 
convenience,  that  I  have  misgivings. 

II 

Perhaps  some  case  histories  will  illus- 
trate better  than  argument  the  nature  of 
these  misgivings.  Individual  cases  prove 
nothing,  I  admit,  but  each  one  of  those 
given  is  representative  of  two  or  three 
others  within  the  scope  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. They  are  sufliciently  disguised, 
of  course,  to  prevent  identification. 

John  and  Jane,  as  I  will  call  them,  had 
been  married  for  ten  years.  They  were 
both  thirty-eight.  John  was  a  poet  by 
inclination  but  took  on  odd  editing  and 
lecturing  jobs  when  poetry  sales  ran  low, 
as  they  usually  do.  Jane  was  a  copy- 
writer in  a  large  advertising  agency. 
Her  work,  requiring  regular  hours  and  a 
rather  high  degree  of  nerve  strain,  had 
resulted  in  her  looking  several  years 
older  than  John. 

Their  relationship  had  been  on  the 
fifty-fifty  basis  consistent  with  Jane's 
feminism  and  John's  modernism.  Each 
contributed  equally  to  the  family  ex- 
chequer. Each,  in  theory,  was  supposed 
to  assume  half  of  the  household  tasks 
left  undone  by  the  twice-a-week  maid. 
In  actuality,  Jane  carried  most  of  this 
burden.  Like  many  poets,  John  was  in- 
different to  dirt  and  disorder.  His 
culinary  talents  were  limited  to  boiling 
eggs,  and  he  never  could  remember  to 
send  the  laundry.  Still  their  marriage 
had  worked  for  ten  years  and  they  had 
been  as  happy  as  most  couples  are 
who  have  cultivated  tastes  and  inade- 
quate incomes. 
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Then  John  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a 
young  thing  of  twenty  who  returned  his 
affections.  When  they  told  Jane  about 
it,  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  code  of  gentlemanli- 
ness,  but  to  pack  up  her  half  of  the  house- 
hold gods  and  move  into  a  room  and 
bath  apartment.  It  was  useless  to  re- 
proach John  for  something  he  couldn't 
help;  and  if  her  eyes  were  slightly  red- 
dened and  her  face  slightly  haggard  in 
the  days  that  followed,  none  of  her 
friends  knew  just  how  many  times  she 
cried  herself  to  sleep. 

It  wasn't  until  I  tried  to  visualize 
Jane's  future  that  I  realized  her  predica- 
ment. John,  at  thirty-eight,  managed 
to  look  several  years  younger,  but  even 
to  those  who  knew  his  real  age,  there 
was  nothing  especially  incongruous  or 
siUy  in  his  alliance  with  a  girl  of  twenty. 
Jane,  at  thirty-eight,  looked  her  age  be- 
cause she  was  always  a  little  tired  with 
her  double  burden  of  exacting  job  and 
small  household  duties.  How  people 
would  snicker  if  Jane  should  suddenly 
take  up  with  a  boy  of  twenty  or  even 
twenty-five!  As  an  alternative  to  lone- 
liness, she  was  limited  for  companionship 
or  lOve  to  men  of  her  ot\ti  age  or  older. 
Many  of  these  men  were  looking  for 
young  and  pretty  wives.  All  her  life  she 
had  played  the  game  according  to  a 
man's  code.  Support,  legal  protection, 
alimony,  she  would  have  scorned  as  the 
weapons  of  a  weak  and  parasitic  woman- 
hood, and  she  would  have  been  in- 
tellectually correct.  But  intellectual 
integrity  is  cold  comfort  under  such 
circumstances. 

All  this  was  a  year  ago.  Perhaps 
Jane  would  be  having  her  revenge  now, 
if  she  didn't  still  happen  to  love  John. 
He  and  his  new  love  having  gone  abroad, 
he  WTites  her  occasional  affectionate 
letters  with  many  references  to  her  good 
sportsmanship.  But  the  letters  contain 
long  accounts  of  the  new  love's  incom- 
petence, her  rather  charming  helpless- 
ness and  jealousy,  her  annoying  chatter 
when  he  wants  to  write,  and  her  com- 
plete dependence   upon   him.     He   will 


never  be  able  to  leave  her,  he  intimates, 
because  she  needs  him  so.  After  each 
such  letter,  Jane  swears  a  little  and  then 
sheds  a  few  regretful  tears  for  her  own 
competence. 

The  elements  of  Celia's  case  are,  I 
think,  typical  of  many  others. 

Celia  was  nineteen  and  in  college  when 
she  suddenly  married  a  very  charming 
man  with  no  very  visible  means  of  sup- 
port.    Phil  had  been  raised  in  a  South- 
ern family  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  re- 
versal in  the  family  fortunes  had  left  him 
completely  unfitted  for  the  mad  scram- 
ble of  modern  business — which  may  be 
more  of  an  indictment  of  modern  busi- 
ness than  of  Phil.     After  their  marriage 
he  tried  liis  hand  at  newspaper  work,  and 
Celia  went  back  to  college  to  complete 
her  course.     Unfortunately  she  became 
pregnant  and  six  months  before  her  baby 
was  born  she  left  college.     During  the 
first  year  of  the  baby's  life,  they  man- 
aged to  keep  afloat  on  Phil's  meager 
salary.     Then   as   their   expenses   grew 
greater  and  old  bills  remained  unpaid, 
Ceha  took  a  job,  leaving  her  baby  with 
her  mother  during  the  day.     Her  work 
was  as  difficult  as  Phil's  but,  being  a 
woman,   she  was    paid    one-third    less. 
That  was  twelve  years  ago  and  she  is 
still  working.     During  the  baby's  first 
two  years   when   her   sleep  was  inter- 
rupted and  her  work  hardest,  Celia  be- 
came "run  down";  and  she  never  quite 
recovered  her  strength.     Phil  was  "an 
angel  about  helping,"  but  they  lived  in 
the  West  where  household  help  was  ex- 
orbitant  and   there   were  things  about 
the  house  and  the  baby  that  Phil  just 
couldn't  do.     In  the  eight  years  that  fol- 
lowed, she  had  two  nervous  breakdowns. 
Then  she  and  Phil  were  divorced,  be- 
cause of   growing  incompatibility,  and 
they  shared  the  divorce  expenses  and  the 
support  of  young  Philip,  equally.    When  I 
went  to  see  Celia  during  a  recent  illness, 
she  was  worr^'ing  because  for  the  time 
being  she  would  be  unable  to  carry  her 
share  of  this  burden.     To  my  suggestion 
that  p>erhaps  Phil  could  take  care  of  the 
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whole  thing  for  a  while,  she  replied 
wearily,  "I  wish  he  could.  I  hate  to 
admit  it,  even  to  you,  but  I'm  getting 
darn  tired." 

The  case  of  Ruth  is  one  of  those  in 
which  the  new  woman  suffers  for  the  sins 
of  the  old. 

Ruth  married  a  man  who  had  just 
been  divorced.  His  wife  had  gone  off 
with  a  very  young  man,  but  being  a  gen- 
tleman, Bob  had  let  her  sue  him,  rather 
than  accuse  her  of  New  York's  sole 
ground  for  such  action.  The  wife  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
claim  alimony  as  w^ell,  but  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  her  and  rather  than  acknowledge 
that  he  had  faked  the  evidence  against 
himseK,  Bob  had  paid. 

In  order  to  keep  the  past  w^ife  in  idle- 
ness, it  is  necessary  that  both  Ruth  and 
Bob  should  work.  Ruth  would  do  so 
anyway,  but  they  could  live  much  more 
pleasantly  without  this  serious  drain  on 
Bob's  income.  Children  are  out  of  the 
question  at  present,  although  they  both 
want  them.  Illness  and  other  unfore- 
seen expenses  must  be  paid  for  out  of 
Ruth's  salary.  Recently,  I  found  her 
torn  between  tears  and  rage  and  an- 
nouncing that  she  was  about  to  stop 
work.  Bob's  former  wife  had  writ- 
ten asking  him  for  a  "loan"  of  three 
hundred  dollars  with  w^hich  to  buy  a 
fur  coat. 

"He  was  going  to  send  it,"  Ruth  went 
on,  "if  I  hadn't  flatly  announced  that  if 
he  did,  I  would  go  up  towTi  and  charge 
him  up  with  a  brand  new  mink.  What 
do  you  think  he  said?  'But  she  doesn't 
know  how  to  earn  money  and  you  do!' 
Well,  I'm  going  to  unlearn  it  immedi- 
ately. A  year  of  helping  to  support  that 
husky  parasite  is  enough.  I've  decided 
to  be  one  too." 

Ruth  finally  kept  on  with  her  job,  but 
the  ex-wife  did  not  get  her  fur  coat. 

Marian  is  one  of  the  flaming  young 
feminists  I  knew  at  eighteen  who  did  not 
marry.  She  is  now  thirty-four.  The 
child  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  she  has 


something  of  a  "complex"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  matrimony.  Unusually  attrac- 
tive and  richly  endowed,  emotionally 
and  artistically,  Marian  had  more  to  give 
to  life  than  any  other  woman  I  know. 
When  I  see  her  now"  I  have  a  sense  of 
rather  pathetic  w^aste. 

Looking  about  her  at  the  lives  of  her 
friends,  Marian  at  twenty-two  decided 
that  any  serious  emotional  entanglement 
would  be  dangerous  to  her  well-planned 
career  and  possibly  painful  to  herself, 
and  Marian  had  seen  enough  pain  in  her 
own  household.  Marriage  was  ruled  out. 
She  would  live  a  man's  life,  giving  her- 
self to  her  work,  taking  love  if  it  came  as 
a  thing  apart,  but  never  letting  it  for  a 
moment  interfere  w^ith  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life — the  business  of  showing  the 
world  that  she,  a  woman,  could  be  as 
good  at  her  job  as  any  man.  There  was 
something  of  the  old-style  feminist  atti- 
tude left  over  in  that.  At  thirty-four 
she  has  almost  succeeded.  Everjrthing 
has  happened  as  she  planned.  She  has 
never  been  hurt  through  her  affections 
because  she  has  never  felt  deeply  about 
anyone.  She  has  an  excellent  income,  a 
charming  apartment,  admiring  friends,  a 
devoted  maid.  But  her  smile  is  rather 
"hard-boiled."  Only  once  have  I  seen 
her  hard,  bright  surface  crack  for  a  mo- 
ment. At  a  studio  party  I  found  her 
watching  as  though  fascinated  a  well- 
known  woman  of  nearly  fifty  who  sat 
alone  at  the  end  of  the  room  sipping  cock- 
tails. The  majority  of  the  guests  were 
younger  people,  and  few  of  the  women 
and  none  of  the  men  concerned  them- 
selves with  her.  None  of  them  seemed 
to  remember  that  for  fift^ten  years  she 
had  been  the  most  successful,  talented, 
and  sought-after  woman  in  their  literary 
world. 

Marian  watched  her  as  she  drank  cock- 
tail after  cocktail  in  an  obvious  effort  to 
forget  the  indifference  of  the  crowd. 
When  Marian  turned  away,  there  was 
something  almost  frightened  in  her  ex- 
pression. 

"The  high  and  dry  fifties,"  she  whis- 
pered with  a  shudder. 
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I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  the  cases 
I  have  cited  the  feminists  involved  have 
suffered  no  more  than  have  thousands  of 
non-feminists  in  similar  circumstances. 
There  is  no  talisman  against  pain  except, 
perhaps,  a  callousness  which  precludes 
happiness  as  well.  Thoroughly  conven- 
tional wives  have  been  deserted  for 
sweet  young  things  since  the  beginning 
of  time  and  they  have  had  neither  the 
distraction  of  a  job  nor  the  habit  of  in- 
dependent thinking  to  sustain  them  as 
did  my  friend  Jane.  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  deserted  husbands  is  increas- 
ing daily.  Thousands  of  women  who 
have  never  heard  of  feminism  have  had, 
for  various  reasons,  to  support  them- 
selves, raise  a  child,  and  do  their  own 
housework  as  did  Celia.  The  divorced 
husband  of  an  alimony-hunter  suffers  as 
much  from  her  depredations  as  does  his 
subsequent  wife.  Perhaps  Marian  in 
the  lonely  fifties  will  have  had  as  full  and 
interesting  a  life  behind  her  as  the  more 
conservative  maiden  aunt  of  yesterday. 

^Yhy,  then,  have  these  blithe  young 
feminists  of  twenty,  who  have  turned 
into  slightly  disillusioned  feminists  of 
thirty  to  forty,  any  particular  right  to 
feel  tired .^  And  in  what  way  are  they 
worse  off  than  the  thousands  of  women 
who  have  had  similar  burdens  to  bear 
and  have  borne  them  without  benefit  of 
philosophy.^  On  the  whole,  I  think  that 
the  feminists  of  whom  I  have  been  speak- 
ing are  beginning  to  realize  that  prag- 
matically there  is  no  essential  difference; 
that  the  world  still  being  what  it  is,  their 
self-conscious  attempts  at  economic  and 
social  emancipation  have  merely  put 
them  in  the  same  position  as  their  more 
conservative  sisters  who  have  been 
forced  by  accident  into  playing  both  a 
man's  and  a  woman's  part.  Instead  of 
achieving  freedom,  they  have  achieved 
the  right  to  carry  two  burdens,  to  em- 
brace a  new  form  of  servitude. 

The  difficulty  is  this:  that  the  new 
woman  of  to-day  is  suffering  the  handi- 
cap of  all  insurgents  who  live  before  their 


time.  She  is  attempting  to  live  and  act 
as  though  the  millennial  conditions  for 
which  she  hopes  had  arrived.  She  is  like 
some  Tolstoyan  Christian  who  might  try 
to  practice  literal  Christianity  in  the  cut- 
throat competition  of  the  modern  finan- 
cial world,  to  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
She  has  an  intellectual  conviction  that  in 
our  modern,  mechanized  world  ^ith  its 
small  families  and  apartment  living,  the 
stay-at-home  wife  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly parasitic,  a  mere  drone  who  spends 
without  earning.  She  holds  the  convic- 
tion that  in  this  modern  world  the  most 
satisfactory  form  of  sex-relationship  is 
that  between  two  equally  independent, 
self-reliant  human  beings  who  live  to- 
gether only  for  the  duration  of  their  mu- 
tual need.  Then  she  has  proceeded  to 
act  as  though  the  world  were  practi- 
cally and  ideologically  adjusted  to  those 
convictions. 

Occasionally  she  is  fortunate  enough 
to  strike  just  the  right  combination  of 
career  and  man  and  she  "puts  over"  her 
dual  role  successfully.  I  know  of  several 
such  happy  accidents.  In  one,  both 
husband  and  wife  earn  over  ten  thousand 
a  year.  They  can  afford,  with  their 
joint  earnings,  to  keep  well-trained 
servants  and  a  superior  college-trained 
nursemaid  to  take  over  every  shred  of 
domestic  responsibility.  In  another,  the 
woman  is  wealthy  in  her  own  right  and 
can  work  at  the  things  she  loves  best 
without  household  distractions.  The  so- 
lution in  these  cases  has  been — money. 
But  few  women  earn  ten  thousand  a 
year  and  few  inherit  wealth. 

More  often,  she  finds  herself  pledged 
to  the  task  of  supporting  herself  in  a 
world  in  which  women  are  paid  much  less 
than  men  for  similar  work;  of  superin- 
tending, if  not  actually  doing,  that  resi- 
due of  household  labor  which  remains  in 
spite  of  all  our  mechanical  devices;  of 
maintaining  a  highly  tentative  relation- 
ship with  a  man  who  has  probably  taken 
too  literally  that  gospel  of  individual 
Uberty  which  leaves  him  so  free  of  his 
ancient    responsibiUties.     The    man    or 
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woman  who  realizes  that  freedom  im- 
poses its  own  responsibiUties  is  still  a 
rare  soul. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  she  finds 
I  herself  slightly  tired  at  times  or  looks 
ahead  to  fifty  with  a  somewhat  frightened 
expression  ?     All  women  are  slightly  tired 
I  at  times  and  even  the  most  protected 
I  have  misgivings  at  the  thought  of  fifty; 
but  it  is  somewhat  galling  to  the  feminist 
who  has  deliberately  renounced  the  con- 
ventional pattern  of  woman's  place  and 
the  protective   devices   which   chivalry 
has  thrown  around  her,  to  find  that  her 
renunciation  has  bought  her  no  immu- 
nity. 

If  the  emancipated  woman  of  the 
present  day  finds  herself  holding  the  hot 
end  of  the  poker  it  is  useless  for  the  anti- 
feminist  to  offer  some  such  panacea  as 
"back  to  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery." 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  thousands  of 
women  who  have  never  heard  of  femi- 
nism are  finding  themselves  in  the  same 
position.  Modern  life,  with  its  changed 
standards  of  living,  its  economic  pre- 
cariousness  for  vast  numbers  of  people, 
is  making  the  old-fashioned  family  a  bur- 
den which  even  the  most  conservative 
young  man  hesitates  to  assume.  Social 
changes  do  not  come  about  through  the 
efforts  of  a  few  propagandists.  The 
latter  are  merely  symptomatic.  The 
modern  feminist  is  merely  the  woman 
who  has  assumed  somewhat  foolishly 
that  she  could  immediately  remodel  life 
more  nearly  to  her  heart's  desire  by  liv- 
ing out  her  own  conception  of  freedom. 
Instead,  she  has  found  herself  caught  up 
in  the  machinery  of  social  transition, 
which  grinds  even  more  slowly  than  the 
mills  of  the  gods. 

That  this  machinery  will  eventually 
grind  out  some  solution  to  the  practical 
problem  of  "love,  home,  and  w^ork" 
seems  fairly  obvious  because  dim  be- 
ginnings may  already  be  seen  here  and 
abroad.  In  Russia,  where  the  nation 
was  suddenly  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity for  making  rapid  economic  adjust- 
ments and  increasing  production,  the 
proletarian  wife  and  mother,  in  factories 


and  offices,  is  being  surrounded  with 
every  facility  for  making  her  dual  role  a 
practicable  and  even  desirable  one. 

But  the  emotional  disadvantage  of  the 
new  woman  who  has  forsworn  the  legal 
and  traditional  protections  of  her  sex 
will  present  a  more  difficult  problem.  It 
is  as  useless  to  tell  her  to  go  back  to  the 
old  psychological  attitudes  as  to  go  back 
to  the  kitchen.  However  much  she  may 
feel  the  need  for  security,  however  "sold 
out,"  in  a  sense,  she  may  feel  at  times, 
she  cannot  remake  her  mental  and  emo- 
tional reactions.  Individuals  here  and 
there,  like  the  disillusioned  young  Ph.D. 
referred  to,  may  decide  to  find  some  old- 
style,  reliable  male  and  be  supported  for 
life,  but  for  her  to  achieve  emotional 
satisfaction  from  such  an  arrangement 
is  another  matter. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  my  more  intelligent  feminist 
friends  that  both  economic  and  social 
emancipation  are,  in  the  present  as  in  the 
past,  a  man's  game — a  game  which  we 
have  been  playing  with  aU  the  odds 
against  us.  That,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
odds  will  always  be  somewhat  against  us 
is  quite  probable. 

Perhaps  in  forswearing  our  past  se- 
curity we  have  forsworn  something 
which  had  a  biologic  as  well  as  a  conven- 
tional and  religious  sanction.  The  old- 
fashioned  union  built  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  permanency  and  family  life, 
rather  than  on  the  duration  of  the  ro- 
mantic passion  or  intellectual  compati- 
bility, had  its  middle-aged  compensa- 
tions. It  was  not  superimposed  upon 
the  world  by  some  Machiavellian  mas- 
culine brain.  It  sprang  as  much  from 
a  handicapped  motherhood's  need  for 
security  as  from  man's  primitive  lust 
for  private  property  and  legitimate  off- 
spring. Modern  society  has  taken  over 
very  largely  the  functions  of  the  protec- 
tive paterfamilias,  but  I  think  that  the 
modern  feminist  has  somewhat  over- 
rated the  rapidity  of  this  transference. 
She  has  abandoned  her  old  defenses  be- 
fore the  new  ones  are  quite  finished. 
However,  she  cannot  go  back.     Already 
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the  economic  foundations  of  the  older 
order  are  shifting  and  one  does  not  re- 
turn for  shelter  to  a  home  which  already 
shows  signs  of  decay. 

The  only  way  out  seems  to  lie  ahead. 
Accepting  the  disadvantages  of  our  pres- 
ent position,  we  can  work  for  a  fairer 
attitude  and  more  decent  pay  for  the 
woman  who  is  doing  a  man's  work 
whether  through  choice  or  necessity. 
Our  biggest  job  perhaps  is  to  impress 
upon  the  "new  man,"  who  is  profiting 
by  our  independence,  the  knowledge 
that  what  we  propose  is  to  share,  not  to 
assume,  the  })urdens  of  a  common  hfe — 
that  our  indejx^ndence  does  not  relieve 
him  of  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  do- 
mestic and  emotional  relationship. 

To  compensate  ourselves  for  the  ad- 
vantage which  man's  greater  emotional 
detachment  and  easier  sexual  adjust- 
ment gives  him  over  the  newest  woman, 
our  only  defense  is  a  varied  and  inter- 


ested life  of  activity  outside  our  emo- 
tions— a  work  under  which  we  can  bury 
ourselves  temporarily  when  the  world 
seems  to  be  rocking.  Men  have  used 
this  defense  for  ages  against  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  an  unhappy  love  life. 
With  a  little  less  success,  perhaps,  we  too 
can  learn  its  uses — and  in  this  we  have 
the  advantage  over  our  more  old-fash- 
ioned sisters  who  may  garner  alimony 
but  not  distraction  in  similar  crises. 

From  all  of  this  the  generation  of 
women  that  comes  after  us  may  profit,  as 
we  have  profited  by  the  struggles  of  our 
older  sisters  for  different  freedoms — 
unless  in  some  strange  fashion  this  new 
generation  reacts  to  the  social  patterns 
of  its  grandmothers. 

Just  last  week  a  friend  of  mine  re- 
marked rather  wistfully,  while  watching 
her  small  daughter  at  play: 

"I  rather  hope  Mary  doesn't  grow  up 
to  be  too  uncompromisingly  feministic." 


POLITE  REFUSAL 


BY  WILLUM  IL\ROLD  McCREARY 


IKXEJV  it  would  he  so.     The  cool  clean  glance 
Carries  the  icord  your  syllable  would  hide. 
No  vague  extenuating  circumstance 
Can  matter  now,  no  pity  save  my  pride. 
Always  it  was  this  shadow  on  the  far 
IIoriT.on  of  viy  joy  I  feared — the  dim 
Unalterable  echo  that  could  mar 
The  music  of  your  answering.     The  slim 
Grace  of  your  parting  courtesy  2cas  such 
As  clever  duelist  might  once  have  used. 
Wielding  his  blade  icith  the  same  skillful  touch 
That  left  his  foe  helpless  but  unabused. 
Thus  ivould  I  make  my  parting  bow  and  go. 
I  find  no  fault.     I  knew  it  ivould  be  so. 
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A    STORY 


BY  HENRI  DUVERNOIS 


F- 


'6  ■  ^ROM  now  on  you  needn't  call 
me    until    nine    o'clock,"    said 
Monsieur  Glephte  to  the  maid  as 
she  brought  in  his  morning  coffee. 

"I'll  not  be  going  to  the  shop  any 
more,"  he  explained,  a  trifle  apologeti- 
cally. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
breakfast  seemed  bitter  to  him. 

It  was  because  Monsieur  Glephte 
was  to  taste  the  humiliation  of  being 
forced  out  of  business.  Just  as  a 
leaky  boat  fills  with  water,  slowly,  im- 

i  perceptibly  but  surely,  so  the  firm  of 
Hipoux  Jr.,  Emile  Glephte,  and  Frederick 

j  Tuval,  once  gloriously  successful,  had 
been  engulfed  by  disastrous  inventories. 

!  One  must  be  enterprising,  one  must  take 

:  chances,  one  must  be  up  to  date  if  one 
is  to  succeed  selling  collars  and  ties. 
But  the  firm  paid  no  attention  to  the 
whims  of  fashion;  they  kept  right  on  in 
their  old  rut,  and  in  time  they  were 
forced  to  sell  out  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
M.  Hipoux  Junior  was  seventy-nine 
years  old.  From  the  shipwreck  he 
managed  to  save  a  pittance  which  he 
had  gone  to  live  on  in  a  secluded  spot 
in  the  country;  there  he  re-read  his  old 
ledgers  with  the  emotions  of  an  aged 
poet  reading  over  the  works  of  his 
youth — "Think  of  my  being  able  to  do 
that!"  M.  Frederick  Tuval,  in  his 
fifties,  mated  with  a  substantial  widow; 
and  M.  fimile  Glephte,  ruined,  sought 
consolation  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Happily,  a  source  of  pride  remained. 
His  son.  Desire,  made  good  money 
selling  insurance;   he  saved   the  day. 


"Myself  to  a  r  when  I  was  his  age," 
mused  the  father  affectionately.  "He 
has  the  blood  of  the  salesman  in  his 
veins,  the  young  scalawag!  He  talks 
you  into  buying  insurance  just  the 
way  I  used  to  place  six  dozen  ready-to- 
wear  four-in-hands — as  easy  as  rolling 
off  a  log." 

He  got  on  very  well  with  the  boy, 
who  while  big,  strong,  good-looking,  was 
still  shy  and  modest  in  spite  of  his 
success. 

But  there  was  Madame  Glephte. 

While  Monsieur  Glephte,  a  thin, 
meager  little  man,  with  straggly  whis- 
kers, apologetic  movements,  and  the 
subservient  manner  of  a  shopkeeper, 
was  wont  to  efface  himself,  Madame 
Glephte,  fleshy  and  loud-voiced,  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  From  the  moment 
there  was  no  longer  any  economic  reason 
for  her  husband's  existence,  Madame 
Glephte  coald  see  no  other  excuse  for  it. 
Oh,  not  that  she  hurled  reproaches  at 
him  directly;  she  prided  herself  upon 
being  resigned.  But  her  look,  charged 
with  reproaches,  followed  him  wherever 
he  went;  she  crushed  his  spirit  with  her 
scorn.  To  the  outside  world  her  pre- 
tensions were: 

"My  husband  has  retired — worn  out. 
He's  no  longer  young  and,  besides,  when 
one  has  enough  to  live  on  without 
worrying  there's  no  use  being  too  ambi- 
tious, now  is  there?" 

Saying  this,  she  would  roll  her  eyes 
defiantly  as  though  to  vanquish  anyone 
who  would  dare  contradict  her.  And 
they  nodded  their  heads  so  quickly  and 
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HO  ('nor«^('ii(';illy  in  a<:r('{'ni('iil  Ihal  she  She  carved  Uie  leg  of  lamb  and  passed 
suspected  llicir  sliieerily.  However,  a  large  slice  to  Desire. 
Ihaiiks  to  Desirr,  she  was  able  to  "Tin  serving  hiin  first,"  slie  said, 
keep  her  apartnicnl,  her  "at-home"  "  He  works,  he  hasn't  any  time  to  lose." 
day,  her  servant,  her  drcssnial^cr.  The  Monsieur  (ilephte  whitened,  his  self- 
daughter  of  the  house  was  Aline,  now  in  respect  touched  to  the  quick.  How- 
her  t  wenty-se\(Milh  year.  I^'ear,  in-  ever,  he  did  not  wince.  He  made  no 
s|)ir('d  by  her  forinidal)!!'  niollicr,  had  coninicnt.  lie  only  stammered,  '*Very 
given  Aline  a  nerNous  t  witching;  she  liad  small  piece  for  me,  Ixiontine;  I'm  not 
a    way    of    shrugging    her    left    shoulder  very  hungry." 

and  winking  wit  h  her  right  eye.     'I'o  get  They     didn't     ask     him     about     his 

Aline  married   was   becoming  more  and  health,     Ihey     said     nothing     to     liim. 

more    a    problem.      Supposing,    for     in-  Desire  looked  troubled;  Aline,  urdiappy, 

stance,  her  hnsl)and  were  to  address  her  shrugged     the     left    shoulder     furiously. 

in    a    draw  ing-r(K)m,    it     would    look    as  Madame  ( ilephte,  as  rigid  as  a  statue  of 

though  she  were  answering  him   by  dis-  Justice,  kept    right  on  eating;  the  poor 

dainfully    shrugging    her    shoulders,    at  father,  crestfallen,  suddenly  felt  himself 

the  same  time  making  eyes  at    another  so  alone   that   he  wanted   to   burst  into 

gentleman  a   few  feet   oil      an   inconven-  tears. 

ience  only   to  be  comixnsated   for  by  a  *M*ass    Monsieur    Desire    the    string- 

smig  lit  t  le  d(t\\  ry.  beans,"    Madame   (ilej)hle   ordered   the 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  (Jlej)h!e  servant.      *'The  rest  of  us  have  plenty  of 

household  when  Monsieur  (ile|)hte,  after  lime.      Monsieur  (ilephte   doesn't   have 

(he    exasperating    legal    formalities  con-  to  hurry  any  more." 

nected     with    the    business    failure    were  So,    he    was    to    be    relegated    to    the 

linally  ended,  fonnd  himself  with  leisure  category  of  women,  ])ut  into  the  class  of 

on    his    hands.       lie   did    not    dare    wail  the    useless?      lie    swallowed    his   straw- 

nntil    his   wife   w(»ke   up;   he   went    for  a  berries  whole,  threw  himself  down  on  a 

morning      walk      along     the      I-'anbourg  divan,     and      fell     aslec]).     That     nap, 

l*oissonicr(\   willutul    his  cane,  dangling  broken  by  bad  dreams,  filled  up  the  time 

his  aruis  with   the  same  kmd  of  joyless  until  four  o'clock.      He  went  out  to  look 

pleasure  tinged   with   rtniorse   which  he  into  the  shops  along  the  avenue,  then  at 

hid    felt     lift\     ytars    before    when    he  six  o'clock  he  went  back  to  the  little  bar, 

"pla>t'd  hooky"  from  school.      IbMried  where  he  enjoyed  listening  in  on  several 

to  take  an  interest   in  a  fallen  horse  and  business    conversations.      This    became 

he  addressed    some   words  of  sympathy,  his     daily     routine.      Pcojile     began     to 

"Paris,    paradise    for    women,    hell    for  notice  that   his  mind  was  becoming  less 

horses,"    to  a   bystander,  who,   being  a  keen.      lie   rei)cated   over  and   over  the 

foreigntM',  looked  at  him  blankly.      Then  sanu^    ])hrases,    insistc^l    on    telling    the 

lu'  cont  inuetl  his  aimless  stroll  and,  not  s.ime    stories,    beginning    always    with, 

daring  to  takt^  a  scat  in  a  cafe  along  the  "It's  just  like"-  even  though  the  story 

bonlexard,    \\o    went    into    a    little    bar.  had  no  connei'tion  with  what  had  gone 

where    he    sij)i>c(l    a     nulancholy     drink  before. 

while     \\v    glanced     o\  cv     his     morning  "That's    like    my    brother    (iustave. 

paper.  He  usihI  to  sell  English  gocnls  in  Paris. 

\[    l.ist.    lunch-time   arriMul.      In    the  Not  lung  doing!     Tiien  what  does  he  do.^ 

dining    n)om     he    fonnd     his    wife,     his  He  ])acks  himself  off  bag  and  baggage 

tlaughttM-.    and    his   son    already    seated.  ami  goes  to  sell  French  gocxis  in  London, 

waiting     for     him.      Madame     (JK^phte  Now    he  has  his  million  put   by  antl  he 

snappcil,     "^ou're     late.       That      ne\er  speaks  English!" 

uscil    to    happen.       Put    sit    down;    you  "(iive   us   a   rest    from   your   brother 

can  wash  your  haiuls  later."  (iustave,"    snarleil     ^hldame    Glephte. 
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"The  selfish  old  thing,  with  nobody  but 
himself  to  look  out  for  and  never  turns 
his  hand  over  for  you." 

The  meals  were  shrouded  in  gloom. 
Monsieur  Glephte  still  sat  in  his  custo- 
rrjary  armehair  at  the  head  of  the  table 
but  all  the  attentions  were  centered  on 
Desire. 

"Is  it  good,  dearie?"  the  mother 
asked  him — she  who  up  to  now  treated 
him  more  severely  than  tenderly.  ' '  J  )on't 
hold  back.  People  who  work  as  hard  as 
you  do  must  be  well  nourished.  Take 
I  some  gravy.  Take  all  the  gravy — -it's 
good  for  you." 

Desire  flushed,  and  Monsieur  Glephte, 
wounded,  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  back  up  his  wife  by  saying  in  a 
hollow  voice,  "Yes,  sure.  Take  all  the 
I  gravy.  You  have  to  be  well  fortified  to 
be  pleasant  to  the  customers.  I  leame<^l 
that  a  long  time  ago.  It's  just  like  that 
woman  I  saw  yesterday  in  the  rue 
Richelieu.  She'd  lost  her  way,  so  she 
asked  a  gentleman  to  direct  hi^r.  What 
do  you  th i  n  k  ?     lie  v/as  deaf  and  dum b ! " 

His  words  fell  on  silence,  with  none  of 
the  smiling  attention  of  former  days. 
Madame  Glephte  had  a  su})tle  way  of 
transforming  the  meals  into  a  form  of 
penance. 

She  would  say,  for  instance,  "You 
too,  you  may  liavf;  a  little  glass  of  wine, 

Or  again : 

"Don't  stuff  yourself — you  won't 
wake  up  till  six  o'clock." 

She  was  always  making  comparisons. 

"A  machine  that  doesn't  work  doesn't 
neerl  much  fuel." 

But  the  thing  that  stung  Monsieur 
Glephte  most  deeply  was  that  he  was 
no  longer  served  first,  even  at  dinner. 
Here,  Madame  Glephte  presided.  It 
was  impressive  to  see  her,  standing  up, 
dipping  the  ladle  in  the  soup. 

"Take  some.  Desire.  Tell  me  how 
you  like  it.  Eat  it  quickly.  After  a 
day's  hard  work  something  hot  goes 
right  to  the  spot." 

Frightencyl  into  obedience,  the  boy 
took  a  spoonful. 


"Delicious — perfexitly  delicious." 

"Ah,  Vm  glarl  you  like  it." 

A  moment  later,  Monsieur,  in  turn, 
approved  fearsomely. 

"Splendid,  and  thick  too,  just  the 
way  I  like  it.  I'd  sell  my  soul  for 
leeks."  To  which  Madame  Glephte 
came  back  with,  "Now  that  you  don't 
go  to  the  shop  any  more,  you  think  too 
much  about  your  food,  fimile,  do  be 
careful.  It  isn't  because  I  begrudge 
you  the  food  that  I  give  you  such 
small  helpings;  it's  for  your  own  good. 
A  machine  that  doesn't  work  any 
longer  ..." 

However,  Monsieur  Glephte,  outside 
of  mealtimes,  adjusted  himself  to  his 
new  life,  and  the  time  passed  fairly 
agreeably.  From  time  to  time  he  would 
take  the  train  to  the  suburbs  to  visit 
his  former  partner,  Hipoux  Junior. 
Hipoux  Junior  was  beginning  to  decline. 
He  spent  his  time  adding  up  columns  in 
his  old  ledgers,  disputing  x^^rcentages, 
berating  imaginary  employees.  Mon- 
sieur (ilephte  took  a  seat  in  the  corner, 
looked  on  at  first  with  a  heavy  heart, 
then  he  too  got  interested  and  ended  by 
taking  a  hand. 

"They've  allowed  Langoulette  and 
Fromenteau  fourteen  per  cent,  curses 
on  them!"  shrilled  Hipoux  Junior. 
"They  should  have  allowerl  them  only 
twelve." 

"Excuse  me,  you've  forgotten,"  broke 
in  M.  Glephte,  "it  should  be  fourteen 
per  cent." 

"Twelve—" 

"Fourteen—" 

"If  that's  the  case,"  cried  Hipoux 
Junior  haughtily,  "I'd  rather  give 
up  business." 

One  morning  Monsieur  Glephte  found 
a  pink  shirt  in  his  dressing  room  all 
ready  laid  out  for  him  to  put  on. 

"  What's  all  this?"  he  asked  the  maid, 
"that's  not  my  shirt." 

"No,  sir,  it's  M.  Desire's." 

"Well?" 

"Madame  Glej)hte  gave  me  orders  to 
give  it  to  you  because  your  shirts  are  all 
worn  out." 
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And  Monsieur  Glephte  put  on  the 
pink  shirt.  This  time  Desire  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  drew  his  father 
aside  and  tried  to  sHp  a  gold-piece  into 
his  hand  for  pocket  money.  But  !Mon- 
sieur  Glephte's  paternal  pride  would  not 
allow  him  to  accept  it  and,  when  Desire 
questioned  him,  he  reiterated  that  he 
was  quite  happy  as  he  was,  having 
no  ambition  now  except  for  his 
chiklren. 

''However,  there  is  one  thing  I  won't 
stand  any  longer,"  declared  Desire, 
"and  that  is  to  be  the  first  to  be  served 
at  table.  You  know,  father,  it  will  end 
by  my  telling  mother  so,  too." 

His  father  dissuaded  him.  Madame 
Glephte  had  a  heart  of  gold;  she  was  a 
masterful  woman;  she  would  never  do 
anything  just  to  be  mean;  it  was  always 
for  the  best  good  of  the  family. 

However,  Desire  never  spoke  his  mind, 
for  that  very  evening  Madame  Glephte 
came  to  the  table  with  a  face  purple  with 


rage.  She  brandished  the  ladle  Uke  a 
weapon  of  defiance  and  she  plunged  it 
viciously  into  the  soup- tureen.  Heavy 
silence  reigned.  At  that  moment  the 
servant  entered  with  a  telegram  for 
Monsieur  Glephte,  who  opened  it  and 
uttered  a  stifled  cry. 

"Gustave!" 

Madame  Glephte  filled  up  a  plate  and 
with  an  authoritative  sweep  passed  it 
to  Desire. 

Monsieur  Glephte  burst  into  sobs. 

"My  dear  Gustave!  He  has  just 
died.     Oh,  heavens!" 

You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
Desire  held  the  plate  in  his  hand;  Aline 
raised  her  left  shoulder;  anxiously 
Monsieur  Glephte  went  on  in  a 
breath,  "T  am  the  heir.  I  shall  have 
to  go  to  London  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Then  Madame  Glephte,  lapsing  into 
the  intonation  of  former  days,  said: 

"Well,  Desire,  why  don't  you  pass 
your  father  his  plate?" 
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THE  REAL  CAUSES  OF  BRITISH-AMERICAN  FRICTION 


BY  ALBERT  JAY  NOCK 


IN  LAST  May's  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine, now  just  a  year  ago,  I  pub- 
lished a  brief  examination  of  various 
peace  plans  and  filed  an  earnest  plea  for 
a  little  more  realism  in  these  matters,, 
No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  my  ob- 
servations, as  far  as  I  know,  so  perhaps 
I  should  feel  properly  snubbed  into 
silence.  Yet  I  cannot  help  noticing 
that  meanwhile  things  have  gone  about 
as  I  supposed  they  would  go,  and  that 
realism  seems  more  than  ever  called  for; 
so  I  venture  to  try  again. 

The  Pact  of  Paris,  engineered  by  Mr. 
Kellogg,  has  been  duly  written  out  and 
signed,  and  duly  apotheosized  in  the 
proper  quarters.  There  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  general  notion,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  this  is  rather  more  "moral" — 
whatever  that  means — than  actual;  at 
least,  all  hands  are  carefully  keeping 
their  powder  dry.  On  the  heels  of  the 
Pact  came  the  news  of  the  Franco- 
British  agreement,  and  then  the  Cruiser 
Bill.  The  agreement  struck  a  snag  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  for- 
mally abandoned;  but  there  seems  no 
reason  why  a  tacit  understanding  might 
not  survive  it.  Such  an  understanding 
was  in  force  between  these  Powers  from 
1907  to  1914,  and  it  worked  well  enough 
when  the  time  came.  The  Cruiser  Bill 
went  through  handsomely.  Meanwhile 
European  rivalries  and  connivings  go  on 
very  much  as  ever  they  did.  One  looks 
in  vain  for  signs  of  any  j)ractical  confi- 
dence being  reposed  in  Mr.  Kellogg' s 
treaty,  or  in  any  of  the  other  devices 
proposed  for  averting  wars. 


Another  matter  that  has  developed 
rather  rapidly  in  the  year  gone  by  since  I 
took  notice  of  it  last  May  is  the  dis- 
agreement between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  At  that  time  dis- 
cussion was  rather  discountenanced; 
things  were  at  the  "hush!  hush!"  stage 
where  any  serious  trouble  with  England 
was  put  down  as  "unthinkable."  Since 
then,  however,  there  has  come  a  general 
call  for  publicity.  At  Philadelphia  the 
other  day,  in  an  address  to  the  English- 
speaking  Union,  the  Master  of  Balliol 
called  for  "frank  exchanges"  of  opinion, 
saying  finely  that  both  nations  would 
benefit  "if  we  could  get  together  for  crit- 
ical purposes,  if  we  could  speak  the  truth 
instead  of  exchanging  meaningless  pleas- 
antries." These  are  searching  words. 
On  the  same  day  that  the  Master  of 
Balliol's  speech  was  reported,  Mr.  Ram- 
say MacDonald  published  an  address  to 
our  people,  in  which  he  called  for  both 
realism  and  publicity  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  wishes  no 
unofficial  and  private  confab.  It  is  no 
case  for  that.  "The  Governments  must 
act,"  he  says.  "Both  countries  ought  to 
appoint  five  or  six  of  their  most  out- 
standing public  men,  representative  of 
the  whole  nation,"  to  drag  to  light  the 
causes  of  trouble.  Now,  what  gives  a 
special  interest  to  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald's  suggestion  is  this:  that  he  is 
the  leader  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  Labor 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  if  the  bye-elections  are  any  sign,  he 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
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provided  he  cares  to  accept,  a  very  few 
weeks   after   these   words   of   mine   are 
printed.    Therefore,  unless  Mr.  Baldwin 
anticipates  him— which  seems  improb- 
able—Mr.    MacDonald     may     make 
some  move  towards  such  a  conference. 
His  earnestness  suggests  that  possibility. 
^Yell,  then,  since  realism  and  publicity 
seem'  somewhat   in  demand   just  now, 
might  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  talk  over 
]\Ir.  MacDonald's  plan  a  little,  and  see 
the  actual  situation  that  these  outstand- 
ing and  representative  men  would  have 
before  them? 

II 


I  take  it  that  control  of  the  seas  is  the 
keystone  of  British  policy.     It  has  been 
that  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  at  least, 
and  I  know  of  no   change  in    circum- 
stances which  would  mdicate  a  change  m 
policy.     In  control  of  the  seas,  obviously, 
the  main  desideratum  is  the  control  of 
neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war.     If  I 
were  a  British  subject  I  should  feel  very 
strongly  about  this,   because   I   should 
have  ail  history  on  my  side  in  believing 
that  the  moment  it  was  compromised, 
that  moment  my  country  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  disarmed.     Suppose 
ttiat  in  1914,  for  instance,  the  Lnited 
States  had  been  able  effectively  to  chal- 
Vnge   British   supervision   of  our  com- 
merce, where  would  Great  Britam  be 
now?  '  ISIr.   Ramsay   MacDonald    asks 
the    rhetorical    question    whether    any 
attempt  is  being  made  'Ho  clear  up  the 
confusion  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
There  is  no  confusion,  I  think.    I  hope 
Mr  Ramsay  MacDonald  will  correct  me 
if  I  have  presented  the  British  view  of  the 
issue    improperly.     May    I    ask   in    all 
friendliness  and  s>Tupathy-for  I  know 
what  reply  I  should  make  if  I  were  a 
British  subject-if  that  is  not  his  o^ 
view?     I  put  it  to  him— by  way  only 
of   helping   to   clear   the   issue   of   any 
possible  -  confusion  "-I  put  it  to  hira 
that  if  Britain's  control  of  neutral  trade 
with  an  enemy    were  effectively    chal- 
lenged she  would  be  virtually  disarmed, 
and    her    freedom    of    political    action 


impaired  to  the  point  of  practical  vassal- 
age to  the  challenging  nation.  I  put  it 
to  him  also  that  this  fact  would  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  British 
delegates  to  his  proposed  conference. 

Now,  the  fact  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  our  delegates— and  here  I  speak  under 
no  one's  correction— is  this :  that  we  have 
every  intention  of  keeping  our  neutral 
commerce  free  of  British  control  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.     It  is  to  give 
force  to  that  intention  that  we  are  now 
building  ships;  and  if  ships  turn  out  not 
to  be  the  thing  for  the  purpose,  we  shaU 
build  whatever  is  the  thing,  and  build 
enough  to  see  us  through  any  predictable 
emergency.     I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  survey  our  post-war  economic  devel- 
opment and  miss  this  intention.     We  are 
not  mterested  in  denying  Britain  the 
means  of  resisting  direct  attacks  or  of 
protecting  her  trade-routes.     We  do  not 
care    two    pins    about    that.     We    are 
solelv  interested  m  divesting  her  of  the 
power  to  hold  up  our  own  trade.     Since 
the   War   we    have   harvested    a  large 
volume  of  foreign  trade,  and  our  pro- 
duction is  geared  so  high  that  we  thmk 
we  must  get  as  much  more  as  we  can;  and 
what  we  get  must,  of  course,  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  export  trade  and  carrying 
trade  of  other  nations.     We  seem  to  have 
destined  ourselves  for  strong  competition 
in  many  lines  and  many  markets.     I 
think  this  policy  is  extremely  bad,  and 
the  only  reason  we  shall  never  regret  it  is 
that  its  prosecution  will  reduce  us  too 
near  the  anthropoid  level  of  intelligence 
and  character  to  regret  an>i:hing.^    But 
I  am  probably  the  only  person  in  the 
country  who  thinks  this,  so  there  is  no 
particular  use  in  mentioning  it,  except  to 
assure  Mr.   MacDonald  that  whatever 
truculence  he  may  see  m  my  statement 
of  our  intentions  is  not  mme.     Having 
this  volume  of  trade  and  these  prospects, 
the  United  States  will  no  longer  consent 
to  any  interference  with  them  by  any 
other  Power,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war.     There  is  no  more  '  con- 
fusion" about  the  .\merican  view  than 
I  am  able  to  see  about  the  British  view. 
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It  is  a  much  more  serious  issue,  too, 
than  is  generally  suspected.  In  view  of 
its  seriousness,  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing whether  Mr.  MacDonald's  sugges- 
tion of  a  conference  is  really  a  good  one. 
If  the  conference  is  to  be  merely  a 
lollipop-swapping  pow-wow  over  naval 
ratios,  parity,  gun-elevations,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  what  is  the  use  of  having 
any  conference?  The  one  at  Geneva 
was  enough.  Mr.  MacDonald  himself 
wishes  no  such  conference.  What  he 
demands  is  one  that  shall  *' bring  to  a 
common  table  for  discussion  the  reasons 
why  ships  are  being  built  .  .  .  why  we 
are  thinking  of  trade  routes  being 
blocked,  what  there  is  between  us 
that  for  immediate  policy,  newspaper- 
writing,  and  political  electioneering, 
makes  the  Kellogg  Pact  a  mere  collection 
of  words  strung  upon  a  pious  thread." 
Exactly  so.  That  would  be  the  only 
kind  of  conference  worth  having.  But 
supp>ose  now  that  the  conference  got 
down  to  what  the  sinful  call  brass  tacks, 
what  could  it  possibly  find  to  talk 
about .^  The  issue  is  so  little  "con- 
fused," it  is  indeed  so  extremely  simple, 
as  to  admit  only  the  one  formula  of 
unconditional  surrender  by  either  side. 
Mr.  MacDonald  could  hardly  instruct 
his  delegates  to  make  an  unconditional 
surrender;  nor  yet  could  our  Govern- 
ment so  instruct  its  delegates;  and  there 
is  no  ground  of  compromise  whatever. 

The  only  compromise  that  could  be 
proposed,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  imagine, 
would  be  reducible  to  this  formula:  the 
British  delegates  could  say,  Let  us  keep 
our  control  of  neutral  commerce,  and  we 
will  agree  to  a  satisfactory  set  of  rules 
for  its  exercise.  We  will  get  up  a  treaty 
setting  forth  these  rules,  make  an 
impressive  occasion  of  signing  it,  and  our 
troubles  will  be  over.  If  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald has  anything  like  that  in  mind,  his 
project  woidd  find  no  favor  here.  Our 
delegates  would  have  a  rough  reception 
when  they  came  home  after  assenting  to 
any  such  compromise  as  that;  and  with 
some  reason.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  distrusting  ''perfidious  Albion" 


in  particular,  but  only  that  we  know  too 
well  what  treaty-arrangements  amount 
to  with  any  nation  that  has  its  back 
to  the  wall.  We  would  not  trust  our 
own  Government  more  than  another 
to  behave  scrupulously  in  the  circum- 
stances; indeed,  we  know  that  it  has  not 
behaved  scrupulously  in  circumstances 
far  less  pressing;  why,  then,  should  we  be 
asked  to  trust  the  British  Government.? 
No,  our  delegates  would  say,  we  have 
our  own  notion  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
trade,  and  we  prefer  to  be  in  a  position 
to  enforce  it.  If  the  British  said,  We 
deserve  more  consideration  because  our 
hegemony  only  infrequently  and  tem- 
porarily disturbs  your  trade,  while  your 
hegemony  would  actually  rob  us  of  our 
sovereignty,  security,  and  liberty  of 
political  action — our  delegates  would 
merely  reply  that  they  were  sorry,  but 
there  was  not  enough  public  opinion  at 
home  to  back  them  up  in  entertaining 
that  consideration. 

In  short,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  that 
Mr.  MacDonald's  conference  would  be  a 
brief  and  dispiriting  affair,  in  any 
conceivable  case.  Much  as  I  dislike  and 
disbelieve  in  our  national  economic 
policy,  certain  as  I  am  that  it  will  vulgar- 
ize and  degrade  our  civilization  to  an 
imspeakably  low  level,  I  must  yet  say  a 
word  in  justice  to  oik  settled  intention  of 
emancipating  our  trade  from  British 
control.  Mr.  MacDonald  knows  our 
history.  He  knows  to  what  lengths  Mr. 
Jefferson  went  in  trying  to  enforce  our 
neutral  rights  against  this  British  policy 
of  forbidding  our  trade  with  Britain's 
enemies,  and  how  finally,  under  Mr. 
Madison,  we  went  to  war  in  defense  of 
these  rights.  He  knows  how  British 
sea-power  was  exercised  against  our 
nationalism  during  the  Civil  War.  As 
for  the  period  of  our  neutrality  after 
1914,  he  was  certainly  in  a  position  to 
know  what  took  place  then.  I  crossed 
the  ocean  several  times  during  that 
period,  on  neutral  ships.  I  saw  Ameri- 
can machinery,  consigned  to  a  neutral 
country,  taken  off  and  impounded  by 
the  British  authorities.     I  saw  our  mails 
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rifled  for  the  censorship,  and  it  was 
notorious  that  trade-information  con- 
tained in  neutral  mails  was  tipped  off 
to  British  competitors.  Some  thick- 
skinned  individual  even  read  one  of 
these  purloined  letters  aloud  in  the  House 
of  Commons  one  day,  so  a  member  told 
me;  and  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  himself — I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  at  any  rate  the  fine  action 
was  worthy  of  him — who  interrupted 
the  reading  with  the  accusation,  "You 
stole  that  letter!  You  stole  that  letter 
through  the  censor!" 

Mr.  MacDonald's  delegates  would  not 
have  to  encounter  any  special  anti-British 
sentiment  from  me  on  the  strength 
of  these  incidents;  for  I  happen  to  be 
aware  that  any  Government  will  act 
that  way  under  such  circumstances,  so  I 
can  be  philosophical  about  it.  Besides, 
I  had  no  freight  to  be  impounded  or 
letters  to  be  confiscated,  ^^^lat  they 
must  encounter  is  the  state  of  mind  of  my 
friend  Smith,  who  manufactures  red 
rust-proof  paint  down  in  West  Virginia, 
and  that  of  Jones,  who  makes  monkey- 
wrenches  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  with  these  brethren. 
They  are  interested  in  just  two  things: 
first,  a  tariff  on  paint  and  monkey- 
wrenches,  as  high  as  Haman's  gallows, 
eaabhng  them  incidentally  to  stand  off 
foreign  competition,  but  chiefly  to  sting 
the  domestic  consumer  for  the  difference 
between  prices  in  a  competitive  and  a 
non-competitive  market.  Second,  they 
are  interested  in  unloading  their  surplus 
products  on  the  heathen  who  sit  in 
darkness  on  distant  shores.  Smith  and 
Jones  do  not  venture  beyond  these  two 
ideas.  Tell  them  that  they  ought  not 
to  mind  a  little  interference  with  their 
foreign  shipments  once  in  a  while  for 
the  sake  of  British  security,  and  they 
reply  that  they  do  not  care  a  button  for 
British  security.  They  are  like  little 
Marjorie  Fleming's  turkey,  which  "did 
not  give  a  single  dam."  I  crossed  the 
ocean  with  Smith  last  year,  and  a  more 
generous,  kind,  and  courteous  man 
never  walked  a  ship's  deck,  but  he  was 


not  interested  in  the  larger  and  mor< 
impersonal  aspects  of  the  paint  business 
I  asked  him  pleasantly  at  last  if  h( 
realized  he  was  a  war-breeder,  and  h( 
said,  Xo,  and  moreover  he  didn't  believt 
it  and  didn't  care  a  cuss — he  was  going  tc 
get  his  while  the  getting  was  good,  and  aL 
beyond  that  might  take  care  of  itself. 

Now,  it  is  possible,  perhaps  probable, 
that  Smythe,  who  makes  cutlery  at 
Sheffield,  and  Jones-ap-Jones  who  is  in 
the  Welsh  steam-coal  business,  would  be 
just  as  hard  to  persuade  about  the  free- 
dom of  neutral  commerce  as  Smith  and 
Jones  are.  They  are  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  British  security;  and  if 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  undertook  to 
show  them  that  this  security  should  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  enable  Smith  and 
Jones  to  trade  with  Britain's  enemies  in 
time  of  war,  I  imagine  he  might  have  a 
very  hard  time  of  it  indeed.  The 
mischief  of  the  situation — and  I  wish  I 
could  get  my  countrymen  to  see  it — is 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  accommo- 
dation. One  set  of  interests  or  the  other 
simply  must  go  by  the  board;  their 
antagonism  is  fundamental,  and  no 
stringing  out  of  verbosity  over  superficial 
matters  can  ever  change  its  terms  by  a 
single  iota.  If  Mr.  MacDonald  were 
Prime  ^linister  and  I  were  President,  we 
could  get  down  to  a  bed-rock  conference 
without  difficulty;  but  the  trouble  is  that 
neither  he  nor  I  would  set,  or  could  set, 
the  policies  of  our  respective  countries. 
While  he  and  I  were  conferring  to  the 
top  of  our  bent,  and  having  ever  such  a 
pleasant  friendly  time,  and  imagining 
we  were  getting  ever  so  far  along,  I  am 
afraid  the  actual  policy  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  set  by  Jones-ap-Jones  and 
Sm;V'the;  and  I  know  to  a  certainty  that 
the  actual  policy  of  my  country  would 
be  set  by  our  hard-boiled  friends  in  the 
paint  and  monkey-wrench  business. 

Ill 

There  seems  no  doubt  of  this.  My 
purpose  in  writing,  therefore,  is  not  to 
throw  cold  water  on  Mr.  MacDonald's 
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suggestion,  but  rather  to  bear  him  out  in 
his  evident  desire  to  get  beyond  the 
superficial  aspects  of  British-American 
disagreement.  Mr.  MacDonald  and  I 
can  write  treaties  and  discuss  disarma- 
ment, and  all  that  sort  of  thing  until  the 
cows  come  home  for  all  the  good  it  will 
do.  Until  we  face  the  fact  of  an  ex- 
tremely serious  collision  of  economic 
interest — face  it  squarely  in  open  day- 
light—^we  shall  be  merely  indorsing  and 
recommending  to  our  peoples  the  naive 
procedure  of  the  ostrich.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  is  wholly  right.  If,  as  he  says,  it 
is  imperative  ''to  end  all  this  foolish  and 
mischievous  feeling  which  is  alienating 
the  United  States  from  Great  Britain," 
the  first  thing,  obviously,  is  to  take  a, 
definite  measure  of  the  actual  circum- 
stances that  give  rise  to  that  feeling 
This  I  have  now  done,  with  all  the  frank- 
ness to  which  we  are  bidden,  and  also 
with  deep  sympathy  and  deep  concern, 
all  the  more  because  I  sincerely  believe 
that  in  those  circumstances  there  is  no 
practicable  possibility  of  accommodation 
or  compromise.  I  think  it  is  neither 
improper  nor  inurbane  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  that  if  he  sees  any 
he  would  mightily  encourage  his  well- 
wishers  by  disclosing  it. 

In  my  paper  of  last  May  I  urged 
the  Williams  College  Institute  of  Politics 
to  take  up  the  general  question  imder 
which  our  present  disagreement  with 
Great  Britain  is  a  particular.  My 
ministrations,  offered  in  all  good  faith, 
somehow  did  not  "take."  I  never 
heard  of  them  afterwards.  Now,  again, 
I  suggest  that  this  smnmer  the  Institute 
shall  wrestle  with  this  particular  subject 
of  the  collision  of  British-American  eco- 
nomic policy,  as  I  have  set  it  forth; 
that  is,  deal  with  it  simply  and  straight- 
forwardly, without  any  meanderings  into 
"international  law,"  any  huckstering  in 
propagandist  myth,  above  all,  without 
any  agitating  flow  of  sentiment.  Why 
not  ask  the  actual  principals  in  the 
disagreement  to  speak  for  themselves.? 
I  am  pretty  sure  I  could  get  Smith  to 
come  up  to  Williamstown  next  summer 


and  present  his  side  of  the  case;  and 
probably  Mr.  MacDonald  would  use  his 
influence  with  Jones-ap-Jones  to  take 
a  little  run  over  and  show  us  how  Smith's 
insistence  on  a  big  American  navy  to 
convoy  the  paint  trade  is  knocking  the 
bottom  out  of  Britain's  national  security 
and  reducing  her  to  the  position  of  a 
political  dependency. 

Then  we  should  really  be  hearing  from 
headquarters,  hearing  from  the  men  who 
really  control  national  policies,  which  is 
much  better  than  languishing  under  any 
amount  of  talk  from  political  agents, 
academicians,  or  eager  amateiu"s  of 
"international  relations."  Perhaps  by 
that  time  there  will  be  an  immediate 
example  to  lend  point  to  the  discus- 
sion. Suppose  things  should  blow  up  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Britain,  acting 
either  as  herself  or  as  the  League  of 
Nations,  should  put  a  blockade  on  Jugo- 
slavia, say.  Then  Smith,  who  had 
counted  on  painting  half  the  construc- 
tion-work in  Jugoslavia  this  year  and 
finds  he  cannot  make  his  deliveries, 
would  arrive  at  Williamstown  in  just 
the  right  state  of  mind  to  discuss  the 
situation  fluently  from  his  point  of  view; 
while  Jones-ap-Jones  would  have  the 
advantage  of  a  concrete  example  to  show 
what  the  power  of  blockade  means  to 
Britain's  security  and  political  integrity. 
This  particular  crisis  will  no  doubt  not 
occur;  but  some  day  one  like  it  may 
occur,  and  Smith  and  Jones  are  well 
aware  that  it  may,  and  they  propose  to 
take  no  chances. 

IV 

Armaments  have  a  great  deal  less  to 
do  with  starting  a  war  than  people  think 
they  have.  I  hate  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  militarists  by  saying  so,  for  they 
are  the  most  objectionable  people  in  the 
world,  as  a  class;  but  the  truth  is  as  I 
have  said.  There  are  fashions  in  every- 
thing, and  it  has  been  the  fashion  for 
some  time  to  overplay  the  influence  of 
armament  in  war-breeding.  Armament 
has  a  deal  to  do  with  deciding  wars,  but 
not  much  with  starting  them.     Neither 
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has  war  talk;  this,  too,  helps  a  war 
along,  once  the  war  gets  going,  but  it  has 
little  to  do  with  bringing  one  on.  What 
I  mean  is,  for  example,  if  there  were  no 
collision  of  economic  interest  between 
Great  Britain  and  us,  the  two  countries 
might  run  all  kinds  of  armament-races 
and  blackguard  each  other  indefinitely 
with  might  and  main,  but  no  war  would 
come  of  it.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
armament-races  and  war  talk  never  do 
set  in  unless  such  a  collision  is  either 
present  or  impending.  When  they  set 
in,  therefore,  sensible  people  do  not  fool 
away  their  attention  on  absurd  schemes 
for  limiting  armaments  or  hushing  war 
talk;  they  look  around  to  see  where  the 
economic  collision  is,  and  what,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  done  about  it. 

If  Great  Britain  loses  the  power  of 
blockade  in  any  war  she  undertakes,  she 
is  highlj'^  likely  to  lose  the  war.  There- 
fore, Smythe  of  SheflSeld  knows  that 
only  so  long  as  Britannia  rules  the  wave, 
is  he  safe  from  having  his  cutlery  works 
cabbaged  or  demolished  by  an  irruption 
of  alien  hordes;  and  he  is,  therefore,  for 
the  status  quo,  even  if  there  be  never 
another  quart  of  paint  shipped  out  of 
West  Virginia.  Smith,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  against  Britannia's  ruling  the 
wave,  because  he  does  not  propose  any 
lorger  to  have  some  twopenny  fuss 
somewhere  in  Europe  come  between  him 
and  filling  his  orders.  If  the  outcome  of 
the  fuss  is  important  to  Smythe,  well, 
let  Smythe  fiddle  with  it. 

So  we  may  as  well,  it  strikes  me,  give 
up  paying  attention  to  disarmament 
parleys,  naval  pow-wows,  and  the  like, 
as  not  worth  the  investment.  The  only 
kind  of  conference  worth  anything  at  all 
is  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
seems  to  have  in  mind,  one  that  should 
consider  thoroughly  the  antagonistic 
position  of  Smith  and  Jones  against 
Jones-ap- Jones  and  Smythe;  for  this  is 
all  that  really  counts.  Such  a  confer- 
ence, honestly  carried  through,  would  be 
worth  holding.  It  would  not  improve 
our  relations,  in  my  judgment,  for  they 
are  not  improvable;  but  if,  as  I  say,  it 


were  honestly  carried  through  and 
honestly  reported,  it  would  at  least  show 
pretty  clearly  that  they  are  not  im- 
provable, and  thus  tend  to  a  realistic 
view  of  the  situation  on  both  sides;  and 
that  is  a  great  deal  gained. 

When  I  say  that  our  relations  are  not 
improvable,  I  mean  that  they  depend  on 
men  who  are  honest,  good,  able,  kindly, 
and  peace-loving,  but  who  simply  can- 
not see  the  light,  and  cannot  be  got  to 
see  it.  There  are  plenty  of  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  last  War,  but  the 
trouble  is  to  get  them  applied.  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  said  truly  that  the  ships 
of  the  Hamburg-America  and  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  lines  had  a  lot  more  to 
do  with  bringing  on  the  War  than  his 
navy.  But  suppose  one  had  told  Mr. 
Ballin,  the  head  of  the  Hamburg- 
America,  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  he 
ought  to  slack  off  his  competition  with 
the  British  carrying  trade,  what  luck 
would  one  have  had?  Now,  how  in 
the  present  instance  can  one  get  this 
same  great  lesson  applied  to  Smith  of 
West  Virginia?  I  wish  Mr.  MacDonald 
could  walk  the  floor  awhile  with  Smith 
and  try  to  show  him  the  error  of  his 
ways.  The  first  question  would  also  be 
the  last :  Why  the  devil  should  I  sacrifice 
my  shareholders  for  British  security? 
Tell  him  he  was  breeding  a  war  by  his 
obduracy,  and  he  would  say  that  the 
Government  could  look  out  for  that; 
that  foreigners  liked  his  paint  and  were 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  he  pro- 
posed to  deliver  it  or  know  the  reason 
why. 

Now,  whether  a  war  develops  against 
us  out  of  this  mutual  intractability 
depends,  as  always,  on  whether  the  na- 
tions who  are  to  wage  it  think  the  ven- 
ture likely  to  pay.  I  recall  the  sterling 
common  sense  observation  of  John  Jay, 
which  last  year  I  recommended  as  a 
thesis  to  the  Williams  College  Institute: 
"Nations  in  general  will  go  to  war 
whenever  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting 
something  by  it."  Whether  there  is 
such  a  prospect  at  present  attractive 
enough  to   induce  an  attack  on  us  by 
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the  right  combination  of  Powers,  is  a 
matter  on  which  speculation  is  open. 
The  public  debts  would  be  annulled,  the 
private  loans  confiscated,  we  have  a 
little  outlying  insular  property  worth 
picking  up  and,  while  we  are  certainly 
unconquerable,  almost  all  our  large 
cities  are  on  the  coast  and  liable  to  a 
satisfactory  amount  of  damage.  Our 
trade-routes  would  be  disorganized,  and 
our  production  suffer  apoplexy.  Wheth- 
er all  this  would  yield  a  balance  over 
what  must  be  charged  off  against  it,  I  do 
not  undertake  to  say. 

But  the  fact  which  is  beyond  per- 
ad venture  and,  therefore,  most  impor- 
tant for  us  to  think  of  at  the  moment, 
is  that  Great  Britain's  life  is  at  stake  on 
our  naval  policy,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  what  our  policy  is — Smith  and 
Jones  have  seen  to  that,  and  they  keep 
seeing  to  it  from  day  to  day.  If  Great 
Britain  concedes  the  situation  the  con- 
sequences for  Europe  may  not  be  alto- 
gether bad.  I  dislike,  as  I  said,  to  yield 
a  point  to  the  militarists,  even  a  small 
one,  but  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  their  idea  that  a  United  States 
sufficiently  armed  to  enforce  its  neutral- 
ity under  all  circumstances  would  be  a 
considerable  factor  for  peace  in  Europe, 
at  any  rate  for  some  time.  We  shall  be 
under  no  temptation  whatever  to  start  a 
fight,  except  for  some  casual  buccaneer- 
ing of  a  low  type  such  as  we  are  now 
carrying  on  to  the  southward.  Our 
present  establishment  is  enough  for 
that,  and  increasing  it  would  not  make 
matters  worse.  But  if  we  were  strong 
enough  to  dominate  any  blockade,  and 
to  sell  where  we  chose  and  as  we 
chose,  maintaining  meanwhile  our  pres- 
ent avoidance  of  political  entanglements, 
European  countries  might  think  twice 
before  starting  trouble.  The  disadvan- 
tage would  lie,  probably,  in  a  higher- 
powered  "Americanization"  of  Europe 
in  time  of  peace,  which,  to  the  civilized 
mind,  is  quite  as  appalling  a  thought  as 
the  thought  of  war.  But  that  is  another 
matter. 

The  existing  situation,  however,  gives 


so  much  to  think  about  that  we  need  not 
venture  into  speculation  of  this  kind,  or 
of  any  kind.  I  hope  I  have  put  it 
clearly  to  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  that  he 
will  see  in  it  no  hint  of  disparagement  or 
disrespect  to  any  human  element  in- 
volved. The  wretched  thing  about  it 
is,  in  fact,  that  nobody  can  be  dis- 
paraged, nobody  can  be  blamed.  How 
can  I  blame  Smythe  for  not  wanting  to 
see  his  country  disarmed  and  reduced 
to  playing  second  fiddle  to  the  United 
States.?  I  should  blame  him  if  he  did. 
My  appreciation  of  patriotism  grades 
very  low,  so  my  friends  say,  but  not  that 
low.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hardly  see 
how  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  can  blame 
Smith  for  his  reluctance  to  having 
his  deliveries  held  up.  Smythe  and 
Smith,  for  all  I  can  see,  are  blameless; 
yet  their  mere  multiplication  by  a 
million  or  so  creates  an  abominable  and, 
in  my  judgment,  an  utterly  unmanage- 
able situation.  I  am  reminded  of  Mark 
Twain's  striking  comparison:  The  wa- 
ter in  the  ocean  is  blue;  dip  up  a  glassful, 
and  you  find  it  is  white;  keep  on  dip- 
ping till  you  have  dipped  it  dry,  and 
every  glassful  is  white;  yet  it  was  blue 
when  you  began,  and  you  would  take 
oath  it  was. 

Smythe  will  not  be  talked  out  of  his 
convictions,  nor  should  he  be;  no,  nor 
yet  Smith.  Smith,  multiplied  by  a 
million,  is  taking  such  energetic  measures 
as  he  knows  how  to  take,  to  give  prac- 
tical effect  to  his  convictions,  nor  will 
he  be  talked  out  of  taking  them.  Should 
he  be?  Right  there  is  the  root  of  the  dis- 
armament problem,  and  if  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  knew  Smith  as  well  as  I  do, 
he  would  see  that  the  question  is  pre- 
cious delicate.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
multiplied  Smythe  is  doing,  nor  how 
persuadable  he  is;  that  is  for  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald to  say.  The  only  thing  I  know 
is  that  Smythe  and  Smith  are  in  their 
public  capacity  incompatible;  and  my 
belief  is— and  I  state  my  belief  in  the 
liveliest  desire  that  Mr.  MacDonald  can 
find  a  way  to  demolish  it — that  they  are 
hopelessly  incompatible. 
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IN  1841,  the  editor  of  The  Daily 
Aurora  of  New  York  City  was  a 
niUier  (le})oiuiir  young  man  from 
Brooklyn,  a  Mr.  Walter  Whitman, 
twenty-two  years  old,  who  ''usually 
wore  a  frock  coat  and  a  high  hat,  carried 
a  small  cane"  and  had  *'the  lajx'l  of  his 
coat  almost  invariably  ornamented  with 
a  boutonniere."  A  contemporary  de- 
scribed him  as  "tall  and  graceful  in 
apj)earanfe,  neat  in  attire,  and  j)ossessed 
of  a  very  pleasing  and  impressive  eye 
and  a  cheerful  and  haj)j)y-looking  coun- 
tenance.'* It  is  also  rec()r(l<'d  that  he 
was  a  success  witli  the  blue-stockings  of 
the  day.  "I  have  been  with  him  often 
in  the  society  of  ladies,"  a  friend  wrote, 
"and  I  never  knew  of  any  woman  young 
or  old  but  thought  him  a  most  agreeable 
gentleman  of  great  culture." 

It  was  a  brave  day  for  blue-stockings 
and  gentlemen  of  great  culture.  A 
diarist  of  tlie  lime  observes,  "Walked 
down  liroadway  with  all  the  fashion, 
and  met  the  j)retty  blue-stocking,  Miss 
Julia  Ward.  .  .  .  She  had  on  a  })lue 
satin  cloak  and  a  wliite  muslin  dress. 
I  looked  to  see  if  she  had  on  blue  stock- 
ings, but  I  think  not.  I  suspect  that 
her  stockings  were  j)ink,  and  she  wore 
low  slii)pers.  They  say  that  she  dreams 
in  Italian  and  (piotes  French  verses." 
She  was  the  same  age  as  the  editor  of 
The  Daily  Aurora,  having  been  born, 
like  him,  in  May,  1H1!).  And  walking 
down  Broadway,  "with  all  the  fashion," 
she  may  have  seen  him — tall  and  grace- 
ful, in  his  high  hat  and  his  frock  coat, 
sw  inging  his  small  cane — since  he  prome- 
naded on  Broadway,  in  those  days,  as 
devotedly  as  Thoreau  roamed  his  woods. 


lie  was  more  professional  in  literature 
than  she;  he  was  trying  to  make  his 
living  by  writing,  and  she  did  not  need 
to;  but  they  })oth  produced  the  same 
kind  of  verse — the  kind  that  was  fashion- 
able in  the  literary  journals  of  the 
nioinent.  He  was  about  to  announce 
in  jjrint: 

Not  in  a  gorgeous  hall  of  pride, 

W'Iktc  tears  fall  thick  and  loved  ones  sigh, 
\\  islied  he,  when  the  dark  hour  approaeli'd, 

To  drop  his  veil  of  flesh  and  die. 

In  spite  of  his  buttonhole  bouquet  and 
his  high  hat,  he  really  much  preferred 
to  end 

Amid  the  thunder-el.'ish  of  strife, 

\\  liere  hovers  War's  ejisanguin<'d  eloud, 

And  bright  swords  flash  and  banners  fly 
Above  the  wonnds  and  groans  and  blood. 

As  elegant  sad  verse,  this  would  seem 
to  compare  favorably  with  Julia  Ward's 
stanza  from  her  poem  "On  Looking 
Over  a  Diary  Kept  While  I  Was  Under 
Serious  Impressions": 

Oh!  IIai)i)y  days,  gone,  never  to  return, 

At  whieh  fond  memory  will  ever  burn. 

Oh!  Joyous  hours,  with  peace  and  gladness 

i.lest. 
When  liojx'  and  joy  dwelt  in  this  careworn 

hn-asl . 

which    she    had    written,    seven    years 
before,  at  the  careworn  age  of  fifteen. 

Although  they  were  both  made  famous, 
twenty  years  later,  by  their  j)oems  about 
the  Civil  War— he  by  his  "O  Cai)tain! 
My  (\ii)tain!"  and  she  by  her  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Rei)ublic" — I  do  not  know 
of  any  record  that  they  ever  met.  Cer- 
tainly  not   in   the    1840's.     They  were 
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worlds  apart  socially.  As  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  the  rich  New  York 
banker,  she  was  "a  frequenter  of  fashion- 
able society,''  to  quote  her  own  subse- 
quent description  of  herself,  "a  musical 
amateur,  a  dilettante  in  literature." 
He,  in  spite  of  his  fashionable  appear- 
ance, was  the  son  of  a  Long  Island 
farmer-carpenter,  and  he  had  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  office  of  The  Daily  Aurora 
as  a  lawyer's  errand  boy,  a  doctor's 
office  boy,  a  typesetter,  and  a  country 
school-teacher.  He  had  a  rather  meager 
education,  and  if  any  lady  mistook  him 
for  "a  gentleman  of  great  culture"  she 
must  have  been  hypnotized  by  his 
pleasing  and  impressive  eye.  In  the 
1860's  and  70's  he  could  still  write  to  his 
mother,  from  Washington,  "I  wish  you 
was  here,"  and  to  his  brother,  "I  was 
very  sorry  you  wasn't  able  to  come  on  to 
see  the  Review." 

All  he  had  of  the  fashionable  gentle- 
man were  the  clothes  and  the  taste  for 
idleness.  The  proprietor  of  the  Aurora 
thought  him  "the  laziest  fellow  who  ever 
undertook  to  edit  a  city  paper."  It  was 
his  habit  to  arrive  at  his  office  "between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing," according  to  one  of  his  editorial 
associates,  and  after  looking  over  "the 
daily  and  exchange  papers,"  he  always 
strolled  down  Broadway  to  the  Battery, 
spent  "an  hour  or  tw^o  amid  the  trees, 
enjoying  the  water  view,"  and  returned 
"to  the  office  location  at  about  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon."  Ap- 
parently, these  leisurely  habits  lost  him 
his  position  on  the  Aurora,  and  he  be- 
came what  is  called  a  free-lance. 

As  a  free-lance,  he  WTote  a  quantity 
of  verse  and  prose  that  was  mostly 
worse  than  mediocre.  The  prose  espe- 
cially was  falsely  done,  without  con- 
viction, without  the  faintest  glint  of 
artistic  conscience,  and  faked  in  imita- 
tion chiefly  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  In  November, 
1842,  he  put  out  an  anonymous  novel, 
Franklin  Evans;  or  The  Inebriate,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Temperance  Societies  of 
the  day.     It  was  published  in  a  weekly 


story  paper  called  The  New  World,  and 
bally hooed  as  written  "expressly  for 
The  New  World  by  one  of  the  best 
novelists  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to 
aid  the  great  work  of  reform  and  rescue 
young  men  from  the  demon  of  Intem- 
perance." It  was  really  written,  one  of 
his  friends  records,  "mostly  in  the  read- 
ing room  of  Tammany  Hall,  which  was  a 
sort  of  Bohemian  resort,  and  he  after- 
wards told  me  that  he  frequently  in- 
dulged in  gin  cocktails,  while  writing  it, 
at  the  'Pewter  Mug,'  another  resort  for 
Bohemians  around  the  corner  in  Spruce 
Street." 

Copies  of  Franklin  Evans  are  now  so 
extremely  rare  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
confirm  the  adverse  judgment  of  his 
biographers  upon  it  as  "chaotic,"  "ill- 
told,"  "rambling,"  and  "difficult  to 
treat  seriously."  But  much  of  his  other 
free-lance  work  of  the  period  has  been 
collected  and  reprinted,  and  most  of  it 
deserves  the  epithets  that  have  been 
used  on  Franklin  Evans.  Among  these 
fugitive  pieces  is  an  article  called  "Rich- 
ard Parker's  Widow"  from  a  monthly 
magazine,  The  Aristidean,  published  in 
New  York  in  1845.  It  begins,  "\^Tien  I 
was  in  London  some  years  since,"  and  it 
describes  how  Whitman  saw  the  widow 
of  Richard  Parker,  a  once  famous 
mutineer,  applying  for  "parish  assist- 
ance" from  a  "magistrate"  in  a  "police 
office."  A  friend,  he  says,  pointed  her 
out  to  him  secretly  and  then  "went  on 
to  give  me  the  particulars  of  this  cele- 
brated mutiny."  Whitman,  of  course, 
was  never  in  London,  and  the  story  of 
the  mutiny,  as  he  tells  it,  is  taken  almost 
word  for  word  from  Pelham's  Chronicles 
of  Crime  or  The  New  Newgate  Calendar 
(London,  1841).  The  only  considerable 
change  that  he  makes  in  Pelham's 
narrative  is  this:  according  to  Pelham, 
the  convicted  mutineer,  before  he  was 
hanged  at  the  yard-arm,  was  given  a 
glass  of  white  w^ine  w^hich  he  drank  "to 
the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  all  his  enemies  ";  Whitman  makes 
it  "a  glass  of  water." 

The  Aristidean  printed  also,  in  March 
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1845,  a  long  story  by  Walter  ^^^litman, 
called  "The  Arrow-Tip";  and  Whitman 
subsequently  reprinted  it  anonymously 
as  *'The  Half -Breed,"  an  "original 
novelette  by  a  Brooklynite,"  in  TJie 
Brooklyji  Daily  Eagle,  June  1846,  when 
he  was  editing  that  newspaper.  In 
spite  of  his  apparent  pride  in  the  story, 
it  is  as  dull  and  pretentious  an  imitation 
of  Fenimore  Cooper  as  any  high-school 
boy  ever  wrote.  It  may  have  been 
founded  on  some  true  anecdote  which 
Whitman  had  heard,  but  there  is  scarcely 
an  incident  in  it  that  has  any  near 
relation  to  reality.  No  character  has 
any  life.  The  plot  is  awkward  and 
improbable.  There  is  not  an  accent  of 
sincerity  in  any  line  of  it — from  the 
"merry  peals  of  laughter"  among  the 
"young  elves"  of  school-children  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  down  to  the  closing 
sentences  in  which  one  of  the  children 
(after  the  tragedy  of  the  story  has  been 
concluded)  becomes  a  "young  political 
aspirant"  for  "a  respectable  legislative 
office" — quite  irrelevantly  and  patheti- 
cally. 

I  doubt  whether  anyone  can  read  these 
magazine  contributions  by  Walter  Whit- 
man without  concluding  that  he  was 
not  only  a  lazy  young  man  but  a  stupid 
and  insincere  one.  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  biis  writing  when  he  is  imitating 
Fenimore  Cooper: 

Just  out  from  the  village  when  the  hunting 
party  started  that  morning,  they  had  been 
joined  by  Arrow-Tip's  brother,  the  Deer. 
He.  accompanied  by  a  favorite  dog,  was 
watching  the  evolutions  of  a  large  bird  that 
lazily  skimmed  near  the  surface  of  a  cascade 
near  by — a  charming  spot,  that,  were  it  in 
the  neighborhood  of  our  eastern  cities,  would 
be  visited  by  thousands  for  its  beauty. 
"Call  the  dog  from  me,  brother,"  said  the 
Deer,  "he  frightens  the  bird."  Arrow-Tip 
did  as  he  was  desired.  The  party  had 
passed  on,  bidding  the  two  Indians  to  follow. 
And  the  chief  sat  himself  down  a  moment, 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  and  waited  till  the 
successful  aim  of  the  Deer  should  bring  the 
bird  to  the  ground.  One  hand  grasped  his 
hunting-bow,  and  with  the  other  he  caressed 
the  dog.  The  plot  of  the  narrative  makes  it 
preferable  not  to  detail  minutely  here  all  the 


events  that  took  place  during  the  day. 
One  of  these  events — a  startling  and  bloody 
one — has  already  been  intimated  to  the 
reader,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter. 

And  here  is  a  paragraph  when  he  is 
imitatmg  Poe: 

And  there  is  one,  childlike,  with  helpless 
and  imsteady  movements,  but  a  countenance 
of  immortal  bloom,  whose  long-lashed  eyes 
droop  downward.  The  name  of  the  Shape  is 
Dai.  When  he  comes  near,  the  angels  are 
silent,  and  gaze  upon  him  with  pity  and 
aflFection.  And  the  fair  eyes  of  the  Shape 
roll,  but  fix  upon  no  object;  while  his  lips 
move,  but  in  a  plaintive  tone  only  is  heard 
the  speaking  of  a  single  name.  Wandering 
in  the  confines  of  earth,  or  restlessly  amid  the 
streets  of  the  beautiful  land,  goes  Dai, 
earnestly  calling  on  one  he  loves.  ^Mierefore 
is  there  no  response.^ 

Although  his  more  enthusiastic  biog- 
raphers exult  that  his  contributions  were 
printed  m  the  same  literary  journals  as 
the  work  of  Hawthorne,  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Thoreau,  Whittier,  and 
Poe,  it  must  be  credited  to  the  good 
taste  of  the  magazine  editors  and  readers 
of  the  period  that  Walter  Whitman 
failed  as  a  free-lance  and  returned  to 
newspaper  work.  In  1846,  he  was  edit- 
ing the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  A  number  of 
his  editorials  are  given  in  Emory  Hol- 
loway's  Whiimafi,  and  they  deserve 
Bliss  Perry's  complaint,  in  his  life  of 
Whitman,  that  "the  style  is  slovenly 
and  the  thought  quite  without  dis- 
tinction." In  1848,  having  lost  his 
place  on  the  Eagle,  he  was  offered,  as  he 
says,  "a  good  chance  to  go  down  to  New 
Orleans  on  the  staff  of  the  Crescent,  a 
daily  to  be  started  there  with  plenty  of 
capital  behind  it,  in  opposition  to  the 
Picayune.''  He  went  to  the  Crescent 
and  worked  for  it  for  three  months. 
Holloway  reprints  several  of  his  "easy- 
going, whimsical,  sometimes  puerile 
sketches"  from  the  Crescent  and  con- 
cludes that  he  lost  his  position  "pos- 
sibly" because  the  proprietors  saw 
"that  his  slovenly  writing  .  .  .  would 
add  distinction  to  no  paper." 

When  he  returned  to  Brookl\Ti  he 
founded  a  free-soil  journal.  The  Brooklyn 
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Ddily  F /rem (in,  iiud  earned  this  con- 
temponiry  notice:  ''Mr.  Wliitman  is  an 
ardcMit  politic ia I)  of  the  radical  demo- 
cratic school,  and  lately  esiahlished  the 
Daily  Frrcinan  m  Urooklyn,  to  promul- 
gate his  favorile  \Free  SoiT  and  other 
reformatory  doctrines."  lie  withdrew 
from  tlie  Freeman  about  a  year  later,  and 
so  ended  his  career  as  a  newspa])er  man, 
for  the  time.  In  1850,  he  wrole  some 
articles  anonymously  for  the  New  York 
Advertiser  and  the  Evening  Post,  but 
they  were  chiefly  critical  articles  on  art 
and  music.  "  I  guess  it  was  about  those 
years,"  says  his  brother  George,  ''he 
had  an  idea,  lie  could  lecture.  He  WTote 
what  mother  calls  barrels  of  lectin*es. 
We  did  not  know  what  he  w^as  writing. 
He  did  not  seem  more  abstracted  than 
usual.  He  would  lie  abed  late,  an:l 
after  getting  up  w^ould  w^rite  a  few^  hom\s 
if  he  took  the  notion — perhaps  would 
go  off  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  w^ere  all 
at  work — all  except  Walt." 

Only  one  of  these  lectures  seems  to 
have  been  delivered — a  lectiu'e  before 
the  art  students  of  tlie  Brooklyn  Art 
Union,  JMarch  31,  1851.  In  his  iirst 
pmragraph,  Walter  Whitman  tm*ned 
his  back  on  mucli  of  his  past.  "Among 
such  a  people  as  the  Americans,"  he 
began,  *' viewing  most  things  with  an  eye 
to  pecuniary  profit — more  for  acquiring 
than  enjoying  or  well  developing  what 
they  acquire — ambitious  of  the  physical 
rather  than  the  intellectual;  a  race  to 
whom  matter-of-fact  is  everything  and 
the  ideal  nothing — a.  nation  of  whom  the 
steam-engine  is  no  bad  symbol — he  does 
a  good  w^ork  who,  pausing  in  the  way, 
calls  to  the  fexerish  ciOAvd  that  in  the 
life  we  live  upon  this  beautiful  earth 
there  may  after  all  be  something  vaster 
and  better  than  dress  and  the  table, 
business  and  politics.''  To  utter  this 
call  was  ''the  glorious  province  of  arts 
and  of  all  artists  worthy  of  the  name." 
As  an  avsthete,  contempl  nous  of  dress  and 
the  table  and  business  and  politics,  he 
reprobated  the  clothes  of  "fashionable 
tailordom" — the  clothes  which  he  had 
worn    as    editor    of    The    Aurora — and 


especially  **the  fashionable  hat,  before 
which  language  has  nothing  to  say 
because  sight  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
begin  to  do  it  justice."  And  with 
characteristic  sincerity,  he  included  in  his 
lecture,  as  l^liss  IVrry  points  out,  "a 
description  of  the  death-bed  of  Rousseau 
quite  unwarranted  by  any  historical 
evidence." 

He  had  given  up  the  costume  of  the 
Aurora  editor  and  also  the  "neat  frock 
coat"  which  he  had  worn  as  a  school- 
teacher. He  had  become  progressively 
Bohemian  in  his  attire  as  a  free-lance 
WTiter.  Now,  suddenly,  he  began  to 
dress  in  the  rough  clothes  of  a  working- 
man,  belted  trousers,  a  shirt  open  at  the 
neck  to  show  his  undershirt,  high  boots, 
and  a  soft  felt  hat.  He  had  decided  to 
become  the  Walt  Whitman  of  the  Leaves 
of  Gra.'is,  and  he  w^nt  to  work  for  his 
father,  the  carpeirter,  while  he  WTote  his 
book. 

II 

If  anyone  doubts  that  this  "Walt 
Whitman  "  was  only  a  new  alias  for  the 
Walter  Wliitman  of  Franklin  Evans  and 
the  imitations  of  Poe  and  Cooper,  I 
recommend  him  to  read  the  anonymous 
reviews  which  Walter  Whitman  wrote  of 
Walt  Whitman's  poems.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  series  appeared  in  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  Sept.  '29,  1855,  some 
two  months  after  the  printing  of  the 
first  edition  of  Leaves  of  (rra.s-s.  He 
introduces  himself,  "  V  cry  devilish  to 
some,  and  very  divine  to  some,  will 
ap|R\ir  the  poet  of  these  new  poems,  the 
Leaves  of  Grass;  an  attempt,  as  they  are, 
of  a  naive,  masculine,  affectionate, 
contemplative,  sensual,  imperious  per- 
son, to  cast  into  literature  not  only  his 
own  grit  and  arrogance,  but  his  ow^n 
flesh  and  form,  undraped,  regardless  of 
models,  regardless  of  modesty  or  law, 
and  ignorant  or  silently  scornful,  as  at 
first  appears,  of  all  except  his  own  pres- 
ence and  experience,  and  all  outside  the 
fiercely  loved  land  of  his  birth,  and  the 
birth  of  his  parents,  and  their  parents 
for  several  generations  before  him." 
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Can  anybody  imagine  that  the  Walter 
Whitman  who  wrote  that  sentence  was 
really  the  naive,  masculine,  sensual,  im- 
perious, undraped,  arrogant,  and  silent- 
ly scornful  person  which  Walt  Whitman 
pretended  to  be?  Is  it  possible  that  his 
advertisement  of  his  devotion  to  "the 
fiercely  loved  land  of  his  birth,  and  the 
birth  of  his  parents,  and  their  parents 
for  several  generations  before  him" 
arose  out  of  a  true  patriotism  and  not 
out  of  a  blurb-writer's  desire  to  sell  his 
volume  to  the  hundred-per-centers  of 
his  day?  Could  Walter  Whitman  have 
been  unaware  of  the  sexual  exhibitionism 
in  his  poems  when  he  came  out  before  his 
literary  side-show  to  promise  that  if  you 
paid  the  entrance  fee  you  would  see  Walt 
Whitman,  on  the  inside,  *' undraped," 
in  "his  own  flesh  and  form,"  "regardless 
of  modesty  or  law"? 

Or  consider  the  following  sentence: 
"Of  pure  American  breed,  large  and 
lusty — age  thirty-six  years — never  once 
using  medicine — never  dressed  in  black, 
always  dressed  freshly  and  clean  in 
strong  clothes — neck  open,  shirt-collar 
flat  and  broad,  countenance  tawny 
transparent  red,  beard  well-mottled  with 
white,  hair  like  hay  after  it  has  been 
mowed  in  the  field  and  lies  tossed  and 
streaked — his  physiology  corroborating 
a  rugged  phrenology — a  person  singular- 
ly beloved  and  looked  toward,  especially 
by  young  men  and  the  illiterate — one 
who  has  firm  attachments  here  and 
associates  there — one  who  does  not 
associate  with  literary  people — a  man 
never  called  upon  to  make  speeches  at 
public  dinners — never  on  platforms  amid 
the  crowds  of  clergymen,  or  professors, 
or  aldermen,  or  congressmen — rather 
down  in  the  bay  with  pilots  in  their 
pilot-boat — or  off  on  a  cruise  with 
fishers  in  their  fishing-smack — or  riding 
on  a  Broadway  omnibus,  side  by  side 
with  the  driver — or  with  a  band  of 
loungers  over  the  open  grounds  of  the 
country — fond  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn— fond  of  the  life  of  the  great  ferries — 
one  whom,  if  you  should  meet,  you  need 
not   expect   to   meet   an  extraordinary 


person — one  in  whom  you  will  see  the 
singularity  which  consists  in  no  singular- 
ity— whose  contact  is  no  dazzle  or 
fascination,  nor  requires  any  deference, 
but  has  the  easy  fascination  of  what  is 
homely  and  accustomed — as  of  some- 
thing you  knew  before,  and  was  waiting 
for — there  you  have  Walt  Whitman, 
the  begetter  of  a  new  offspring  out  of 
literature,  taking  with  easy  nonchalance 
the  chances  of  its  present  reception,  and, 
through  all  misunderstandings  and  dis- 
trusts, the  chances  of  its  future  recep- 
tion— preferring  always  to  speak  for 
himself  rather  than  have  others  speak 
for  him." 

And  consider  that  the  man  who 
"never  dressed  in  black"  is  the  Walter 
Whitman  of  the  frock  coat,  the  high  hat, 
and  the  boutonniere.  He  is  the  roughly 
clothed  and  rugged  workingman  "who 
does  not  associate  with  literary  people." 
The  Democratic  politician  of  the  Free- 
man  and  the  public  lecturer  on  art  is 
"never  on  platforms  amid  the  crowds  of 
clergymen,  or  professors,  or  aldermen,  or 
congressmen."  This  anxious  barker  for 
his  own  book  is  "taking  with  easy  non- 
chalance the  chances  of  its  present 
reception,"  "preferring  always  to  speak 
for  himself" — in  his  poems,  of  course — 
"rather  than  have  others  speak  for 
him,"  as  his  anonymous  reviewer  is 
supposed  to  be  speaking. 

He  continues,  in  his  false  whiskers,  to 
advertise  his  Walt:  "A  rude  child  of  the 
people! — No  imitation — No  foreigner — 
but  a  growth  and  idiom  of  America. 
No  discontented — a  careless  slouch, 
enjoying  to-day.  No  dilettante  demo- 
crat— a  man  who  is  art-and-part  with 
the  commonalty,  and  with  immediate 
life — loves  the  streets — loves  the  docks 
— loves  the  free  rasping  talk  of  men — 
likes  to  be  called  by  his  given  name,  and 
nobody  at  all  need  Mr.  him — can  laugh 
with  laughers — likes  the  ungenteel  ways 
of  laborers — is  not  prejudiced  one  mite 
against  the  Irish — talks  readily  with 
them — talks  readily  with  niggers — does 
not  make  a  stand  on  being  a  gentleman, 
nor  on  learning  nor  manners" — and  so 
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on,  down  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph: 
"  You  may  feel  the  unconscious  teaching 
of  a  fine  brute,  but  you  will  never  feel 
the  artificial  teaching  of  a  fine  writer  or 
speaker." 

In  other  words,  the  dilettante  demo- 
crat, Walter  Whitman,  announces  that 
he  is  now  nothing  of  the  sort;  that  he  is  a 
"careless  slouch";  that  he  is  no  longer 
"a  fine  writer  or  speaker"  but  "a  fine 
brute"  who  is  "unconscious"  of  the 
teaching  of  which  he  is  here  so  conscious. 
He  is  such  an  astonishing  radical  that  he 
even  "likes  the  ungenteel  ways  of 
laborers,"  and  he  feels  so  little  prejudice 
against  the  Irish  that  he  "talks  readily 
with  them."  Most  miraculous  of  all, 
he  now  likes  to  be  called  by  his  given 
name  "and  nobody  at  all  need  Mr.  him." 
And  this  last  is  a  proof  of  his  utter 
democracy  which  he  repeats  with  unction 
in  his  later  self-advertisements. 

He  ballyhooed  himself,  anonymously, 
in  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  as 
the  "haughtiest  of  writers  that  has  ever 
yet  written  and  printed  a  book."  And 
in  the  United  States  and  Democratic 
Review,  for  the  same  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1855,  he  hailed  himself,  anony- 
mously, as  "One  of  the  roughs,  large, 
proud,  affectionate,  eating,  drinking  and 
breeding,  his  costume  manly  and  free,  his 
face  sunburnt  and  bearded,  his  postures 
strong  and  erect."  No  longer  the  fash- 
ionable gentleman  of  great  culture,  he 
announced,  rather  incoherently:  "self- 
restraint,  with  haughty  eyes,  assuming  to 
himself  all  the  attributes  of  his  country, 
steps  Walt  Whitman  into  literature,  talk- 
ing like  a  man  unaware  that  there  was 
ever  hitherto  such  a  production  as  a 
book,  or  such  a  being  as  a  writer."  As  if 
he  were  afraid  that  some  contemporary 
Comstock  might  fail  to  advertise  his 
poems  by  attempting  to  suppress  them, 
he  goes  on:  "Nature  he  proclaims  in- 
herently clean.  Sex  will  not  be  put 
aside;  it  is  the  great  ordination  of  the 
universe.  He  works  the  muscle  of  the 
male  and  the  teeming  fibre  of  the  female, 
throughout  his  writings,  as  wholesome 
realities,  impure  only  by  deliberate  in- 


tention and  effort.  .  .  .If  health  were 
not  his  distinguishing  attribute,  this  poet 
would  be  the  very  harlot  of  persons. 
Right  and  left  he  flings  his  arms,  draw- 
ing men  and  women  with  undeniable 
love  to  his  close  embrace,  loving  the 
clasp  of  their  hands,  the  touch  of 
their  necks  and  breasts,  and  the  sound 
of  their  voices.  All  else  seems  to 
burn  up  under  his  fierce  affection  for 
persons."  And  he  printed  these  three 
personal  advertisements  of  himself  as 
favorable  press  notices  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  poems. 

As  late  as  1876,  he  was  still  writing  of 
himself,  anonymously:  "This  Walt  Whit- 
man— this  queer  one  whom  most  of  us 
have  watched,  with  more  or  less  amuse- 
ment, walking  by — this  goer  and  comer, 
for  years,  about  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton— good  natured  with  everybody,  like 
some  farmer,  or  mate  of  some  coasting 
vessel,  familiarly  accosted  by  all,  hardly 
any  one  of  us  stopping  to  Mr.  him — this 
man  of  many  characters,  among  the  rest 
that  of  volunteer  help  in  the  army 
hospitals  and  on  the  field  during  the 
whole  of  the  late  war,  carefully  tending 
all  the  wounded  he  could,  southern  or 
northern — if  it  should  turn  out  that  in 
this  plain  unsuspected  old  customer, 
dressed  in  gray  &  wearing  no  necktie, 
America  and  her  republican  institutions 
are  possessing  that  rara  avis  a  real 
national  poet,  chanting,  putting  in  form, 
in  her  own  proud  spirit,  in  first-class 
style,  for  present  and  future  time,  her 
democratic  shapes  even  as  the  bards  of 
Judah  put  in  song,  for  all  time  to  come, 
the  Hebrew  spirit,  and  Homer  the  war- 
life  of  prehistoric  Gree(*e,  and  Shake- 
speare the  feudal  shapes  of  Europe's 
kings  and  lords!" 

But  perhaps  his  most  extraordinary 
effort  in  establishing  his  alias  is  the  one 
reported  by  Fred  P.  Hill,  Jr.,  in  the 
American  Mercury  of  June  1924.  Here 
it  appears  that  Whitman  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  Notes  on  Walt 
Whitman  by  John  Burroughs,  published 
in  1867  as  Burroughs'  first  book  and 
since  dropped  from  the  list  of  his  col- 
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lected  works.  The  style  is  clearly 
Whitman's;  and  Burroughs,  shortly 
before  his  death,  admitted  in  a  letter  to 
Hill  that  about  one-half  the  book  was 
written  by  Whitman  and  that  the  whole 
volume  had  been  edited  and  revised  by 
Whitman.  The  personal  sketch  of  Whit- 
man was  supplied  by  Whitman  himself. 
It  is  in  the  same  tone  as  his  anonymous 
reviews.  "There  probably  lives  not 
another  man,"  he  writes  of  himself, 
**so  genuinely  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
literary  abuse  or  to  'public  opinion,' 
either  when  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
He  has  never  used  the  usual  means  to 
defend  his  reputation."  He  describes 
Iiimself  as  "seeking  not  the  least  con- 
quest or  display,"  but  as  "making  the 
impression  on  any  unsuspecting  stranger 
of  a  good-willed,  healthy  character, 
without  the  least  ostensible  mark  of  the 
philosopher  or  poet;  but  all  the  while, 
though  thus  passive  and  receptive,  yet 
evidently  the  most  masculine  of  beings." 
And  so  forth,  to  the  same  end  as  always 
— to  the  end  of  ha^  ing  Burroughs,  like 
the  anonymous  newspaper  reviewers, 
certify  to  the  truth  of  the  pose  which  he 
had  assumed  in  his  poetry. 

Ill 

0))viously,  Walter  AMiitman  was  no 
such  person  as  he  thus  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be.  He  could  not  be  truly  such 
a  person  and  be  aware  of  it.  But  what 
was  he?  What  was  the  real  W^alter 
W^hitman  who  adopted  this  alias  of 
Walt  Whitman,  and  put  on  this  disguise 
of  the  "careless  slouch,"  and  pretended 
to  all  this  rough  and  rugged  democracy 
and  sensuality  and  haughty-eyed  con- 
tempt? 

The  answer  is  written  plainly  enough 
in  every  real  biography  of  him  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  as  well  as  by  implication 
in  his  poems.  He  was  neither  sensual, 
nor  rough  and  rugged,  nor  truly  healthy, 
nor  lusty,  nor  even  very  masculine. 
He  was  what  is  nowadays  called  a  Nar- 
cissan,  in  love  with  himself,  introverted, 
and  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own  ego  that  he 


got  no  free  delivery  of  energy  except  in 
his  exhibitionism.  Hence  his  constitu- 
tional laziness.  He  was  arrested  in  his 
sexual  development  very  near  the  homo- 
sexual level,  as  several  of  his  poems 
show;  and  like  many  another  case  of 
arrested  development  he  was  always  "a 
man's  man."  He  speaks  of  the  "fiercely 
loved  land  of  his  birth"  in  one  of  his 
anonymous  blurbs,  and  in  another  he 
assumes  "to  himself  all  the  attributes  of 
his  country";  but  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  on  April  12,  1861,  he  dis- 
appeared for  eighteen  months  from  the 
sight  of  his  biographers;  and  the  only 
entry  in  his  notebook,  for  that  period,  is 
the  following,  dated  x\pril  16,  1861,  four 
days  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities: 
"I  have  this  day,  this  hour,  resolved  to 
inaugurate  for  myself  a  pure,  perfect, 
sweet,  clean-blooded  robust  body,  by 
ignoring  all  drinks  but  water  and  pure 
milk,  and  all  fat  meats,  late  suppers — a 
great  body,  a  purged,  cleansed,  spiritual- 
ized, invigorated  body." 

This  is  not  the  vow  of  a  patriot  worry- 
ing about  the  fiercely-loved  land  of  his 
birth.  It  is  the  resolve  of  a  Narcissan 
thinking  only  of  his  fiercely-loved  phy- 
sique. Here  is  the  impulse  which  dressed 
him  up  as  a  fashionable  gentleman  of 
great  culture  during  one  phase  of  his 
life,  and  as  a  rough  and  rugged  workman 
during  another  period,  and  finally  as  the 
conspicuous  "good,  gray  poet"  in  gray 
cape  and  wide-awake  during  his  later 
years.  This  is  the  impulse  that  made 
him  begin  his  Leaves  of  Grass  with  the 
line  "I  celebrate  myself."  It  is  the 
impulse  that  drove  him  to  celebrate 
himself  in  his  "own  flesh  and  form,  un- 
draped,  regardless  of  modesty  or  law." 
The  same  impulse  moves  humorously 
in  a  letter  to  two  friends,  written  from 
Washington  during  the  war,  on  March  19, 
1863:  "My  health,  strength,  personal 
beauty,  etc.,  are,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you,  without  diminution,  but  on  the 
contrary  quite  the  reverse.  I  weigh  full 
220  pounds  avoirdupois,  yet  still  retain 
my  usual  perfect  shape — a  regular 
model."     It  is  an  impulse  to  exhibition- 
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ism  that  is  neither  sensual  nor  healthy, 
but  morbid,  introverted,  and  very  near 
perversion. 

Narcissism  *:s  apparently  produced  by 
an  adoring  mother  in  a  mother-fixated 
boy.  Wliitman  loved  his  mother  "witli 
a  sort  of  mariolotry"  as  IloUoway  says. 
He  broke  down,  (iurin<^  her  final  ilhiess, 
with  a  partial  paralysis.  At  the  age 
of  fifty-six,  he  wrote  of  himself,  "I 
occupy  myself,  arranging  these  pages  for 
publication,  still  enveloped  in  thoughts 
of  the  death,  two  years  since,  of  my  dear 
Mother,  the  most  perfect  and  magnetic 
character,  the  rarest  combination  of 
practical,  moral  and  spiritual,  and  the 
least  selfish  of  all  and  any  I  have  ever 
known — and  by  me  O  so  much  the  most 
deeply  loved."  He  never  married.  As 
a  young  school-teacher  he  was  "diffident 
with  women."  One  of  his  pupils  re- 
cords, "The  girls  did  not  attract  him. 
He  did  not  especially  go  anywhere  with 
them  or  show  any  extra  fondness  for 
their  society.  Before  and  after  school, 
he  was  a  boy  among  boys."  A  few  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,  as  the 
editor  of  The  Long  Islander ^  he  wrote  of 
himself,  "I  would  carefully  avoid  saying 
anything  of  women;  because  it  behooves 
a  modest  personage  like  myself  not  to 
speak  upon  a  class  of  beings  whose 
nature,  habits,  notions  and  ways  he  has 
not  been  able  to  gather  any  knowledge, 
either  by  experience  or  observation." 
During  his  mature  years  in  Washington, 
from  the  age  of  forty-seven  to  fifty-four, 
his  most  intimate  companion  was  a 
young  street-car  conductor  named  Peter 
Doyle;  and  Doyle  has  said  of  him,  "I 
never  knew  a  case  of  Walt's  being 
bothered  up  by  a  woman.  Woman  in 
that  sense  never  entered  his  head.  Walt 
was  too  clean.  No  trace  of  any  kind  of 
dissipation  in  him.  I  ought  to  know 
about  him  those  years — we  were  awful 
close  together." 

The  appearance  of  sensuality  in 
Whitman's  verse — and  in  his  ballyhoos 
— is  good  evidence  to  a  modern  psy- 
chiatrist that  Whitman  never  experi- 
enced the  dissoluteness  which  he  cele- 


brates. The  sexuality  in  his  poems  is  a 
compensation,  in  phantasy,  for  his  lack 
of  potency  in  exi)erience.  Much  of  this 
sexual  expression  is  dangerously  near  the 
homosexual  level — which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected where  the  sexual  impulse  is 
anchored  by  a  mother-fixation  and 
unable  to  achieve  a  heterosexual  goal. 

When  an  English  critic,  J.  A.  Sy- 
monds,  read  the  homosexual  poems  in 
"Calamus,"  he  wrote  to  ask  Whitman 
the  truth  about  himself,  and  Whitman, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  replied:  "My 
life,  young  manhood,  mid-age,  times 
South,  etc.,  have  been  jolly  bodily  and 
doubtless  open  to  criticism.  Though 
unmarried,  I  have  had  six  children — two 
are  dead — one  living  Southern  grand- 
child, fine  boy,  writes  to  me  occasionally 
— circumstances  (connected  with  their 
fortune  and  benefit)  have  separated  me 
from  intimate  relations."  But  that  state- 
ment, written  to  allay  the  suspicion  of 
homosexuality,  is  no  more  to  be  trusted 
than  Whitman's  anonymous  advertise- 
ment of  himself  as  "a  lusty  breeder." 
He  wrote  of  himself,  by  the  hand  of  John 
Burroughs,  in  Burroughs'  Notes  on  Walt 
Whitman:  "Throughout  this  period 
(1840-1855)  without  entering  into  partic- 
ulars, it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  sounded 
all  experiences  of  life,  with  all  their 
passions,  pleasures,  and  abandonments. 
He  was  young,  in  perfect  bodily  condi- 
tion, and  had  the  city  of  New  York  and 
its  ample  opportunities  around  him. 
I  trace  this  period  in  some  of  the  poems 
of  *  Children  of  Adam'  and  occasionally 
in  other  parts  of  his  book,  including 
'Calamus.'"  But  this  testimony  from 
John  Burroughs  has  now  been  wiped 
out  by  Burroughs'  own  confession  that 
Whitman  wrote  it.  He  and  Whitman 
did  not  meet  until  1861  in  Washington, 
and  Burroughs  knew  nothing  of  Whit- 
man's life  in  the  years  1840-1855,  except 
what  Whitman  told  him. 

The  truth  in  all  this  elaborate  de- 
ception about  "passions,  pleasures,  and 
abandonments"  seems  to  be — as  Hollo- 
way  suggests  in  his  Whitman — that 
Walter  Whitman,  in  1848,  had  some  sort 
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of  love-affair  in  New  Orleans  "with  a 
Creole  octoroon,"  when  he  was  working 
on  the  New  Orleans  Crescent.  And  it 
also  seems  probable  that  he  ran  away 
from  that  affair  and  never  had  another. 
Horace  Traubel  says,  ''During  Walt's 
last  sickness  his  grandson  came  to  the 
house.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 
\Mien  Whitman  mentioned  the  occur- 
rence to  me,  I  expressed  the  regret  that 
I  had  missed  him.  *I  wish  I  might  see 
him.'  'God  forbid!'  said  Whitman." 
Henry  Bryan  Binns  in  his  Life  of  Whit- 
man supposes  that  the  lady  in  New 
Orleans  "was  of  higher  social  rank  than 
his  own — a  lady  of  the  South  where 
social  rank  is  of  the  first  consideration." 
And  Binns  asks,  "Why  did  he  leave  her? 
Why  did  he  allow  the  foulest  of  re- 
proaches to  blacken  that  whitest  of 
reputations,  a  Southern  lady's  virtue.^" 
The  answer  might  seem  to  be  that 
perhaps  the  lady  was  not  so  white  as  all 
that.  And  Whitman's  "God  forbid!" 
to  Traubel  may  mean  that  the  grandson, 
if  he  really  existed  at  all,  was  also  some- 
what colored. 

No  one  ever  saw  that  grandson,  or 
any  of  the  "six  children,"  or  any  woman 
with  whom  Walt  Whitman  appeared  to 
be  having  a  love-affair.  In  his  relations 
with  the  women  who  were  emotionally 
attracted  by  him — like  Mrs.  Gilchrist, 
Mrs.  Berenson,  and  his  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Davis — he  was  coolly  affectionate 
and  detached.  Says  Perry,  "A  daily 
companion  of  Whitman  in  Washington 
tells  me  that  he  never  heard  him  utter  a 
word  that  could  not  have  been  used  to 
his  mother.  There  is  overwhelming 
testimony  that  for  thirty  years  there- 
after his  conversation,  though  often 
blunt  enough,  was  scrupulously  chaste. 
There  is  also  abundant  evidence  that 
from  ISG'^  onward  his  life  was  stainless  so 
far  as  sexual  relations  were  concerned." 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  doubt 
that  previous  to  186*2  it  had  been  equally 
"stainless,"  except  for  his  adventure  in 
New  Orleans.  I  see  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  gave  way  to  "passions,  pleasures, 
and  abandonments."     I  do  not  believe 


his  story  that  he  wrote  Franldin  Evans 
on  gin  cocktails  from  the  "Pc^-ter  Mug. " 
Just  previous  to  the  period  of  1840-1855, 
"he  neither  smoked  nor  drank  nor 
swore,"  says  Binns.  And  the  impulse 
under  which  he  wrote  Franklin  Evans 
was  the  same  impulse  that  made  him 
take  the  glass  of  white  wine  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  dying  mutineer  and  let 
him  drink  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul  in 
a  glass  of  water.  Any  form  of  dissi- 
pation is  a  danger  to  the  "pure,  perfect, 
sweet,  clean-blooded,  robust  body"  of  a 
Narcissan.  And  any  real  "abandon- 
ment" to  love  is  impossible  for  the 
introvert  who  is  in  love  with  himself. 


IV 

There  remains  to  consider  Whitman's 
pose  as  the  true  poet  of  democracy, 
"chanting,  putting  in  form,  in  her  own 
proud  spirit,  in  first  class  style,  for 
present  &  future  time,  her  democratic 
shapes."  And,  in  the  first  place,  one 
must  admit  that,  from  his  earliest  days, 
Walter  Whitman  was  a  militant  demo- 
crat in  the  sense  that  he  was  opposed  to 
aristocracy,  class  rule,  slavery,  blue 
laws,  or  an\i:hing  else  that  threatened  or 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
mon American.  As  a  newspaper  man 
and  a  free-lance  writer,  he  did  valiant 
service  in  the  paper  wars  that  were 
fought  for  liberty  and  the  free-soil 
doctrines  before  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
this  service  to  point  out  that  it  was 
inspired  by  his  own  colossal  egotism. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  freedom  and 
equality  because  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  feel  himself  the  equal  in  freedom 
of  any  man.  "I  never  yet  knew,"  he 
wrote  in  his  notes,  "how  it  felt  to  think 
I  stood  in  the  presence  of  my  superior.'* 
And  in  describing  the  "true,  noble, 
expanded  American  character"  he  wrote, 
"It  is  to  be  inimitably  proud,  independ- 
ent, self-possessed,  generous  and  gentle. 
It  is  to  accept  nothing  except  what  is 
equally  free  and  eligible  to  anybody  else. 
It  is  to  be  poor  rather  than  rich — but  to 
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prefer  death  rather  than  any  mean 
dependence." 

But  with  his  failure  as  an  editor,  a 
free-lance  writer,  an  art  critic,  and  a 
lecturer,  he  receded  into  a  purer  egotism 
than  ever — and  he  accepted  financial 
dependence,  at  least,  without  any  appar- 
ent qualms.  Encouraged  by  his  reading 
of  Emerson's  famous  address,  "The 
American  Scholar" — America's  "intel- 
lectual Declaration  of  Independence," 
as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  called  it — 
he  undertook  to  be  a  new  sort  of  poet, 
the  poet  of  the  New  World,  "with  the 
feeling  or  ambition,"  as  he  wrote,  "to 
articulate  and  faithfully  express  in 
literary  or  poetic  form,  and  uncom- 
promisingly, my  own  physical,  emotional, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  Per- 
sonality, in  the  midst  of,  and  tallying, 
the  momentous  spirit  and  facts  of  its 
immediate  days,  and  of  current  iVmerica 
— and  to  exploit  that  personality,  identi- 
fied with  place  and  date,  in  a  far  more 
comprehensive  sense  than  any  hitherto 
poem  or  book."  That  is  to  say,  instead 
of  any  longer  identifying  himself  with 
his  country  and  expressing  its  aspira- 
tions, he  w^as  now  to  identify  his  country 
with  himself,  "assuming  to  himself  all 
its  attributes,"  and  expressing  his  own 
ego  as  "tallying  the  momentous  spirit" 
of  "current  America." 

He  turned  his  back,  at  once,  on  the 
economic  aspirations  of  the  democracy. 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his 
poems,  he  wrote,  "Beyond  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  little  sum  laid  aside  for 
burial  money,  and  of  a  few  clapboards 


around  and  shingles  overhead  on  a  lot  of 
American  soil  owned,  and  the  easy 
dqllars  that  supply  the  year's  plain 
clothing  and  meals,  the  melancholy 
prudence  of  the  abandonment  of  such  a 
great  being  as  man  is,  to  the  toll  and 
pallor  of  years  of  money-making,  with 
all  their  scorching  days  and  icy  nights 
and  all  their  stifling  deceits  and  under- 
hand dodging,  or  infinitesimals  of  parlors 
and  shameless  stuiBfing  while  others 
starve  .  .  .  and  the  issuing  sickness  and 
desperate  revolt  of  a  life  without  ele- 
vation of  naivete,  and  the  ghastly 
chatter  of  a  death  without  serenity  or 
majesty,  is  the  great  fraud  upon  modern 
civilization."  The  average  American, 
he  declared,  cheated  by  that  fraud, 
suffered  "all  the  loss  of  the  bloom  and 
odor  of  the  earth  and  of  the  taste  of 
women  and  men  you  pass  or  have  to  do 
with  in  youth  or  middle  age."  And 
Walt  Whitman  was  to  sing,  rather,  a 
sort  of  hobo  democracy  of  the  Open  Road. 
Being  himself  far  from  normal,  he 
gave  voice  to  few  of  the  normal  emotions 
of  America.  "The  home,  the  fireside, 
the  domestic  allurements  are  not  in 
him,"  says  John  Burroughs.  "Love,  as 
w^e  find  it  in  other  poets,  is  not  in  him." 
They  are  not  in  his  poetry  and  they  were 
not  in  him.  He  neither  felt  them,  ap- 
preciated them,  nor  understood  them. 
What  he  chiefiy  voiced  was  his  own 
egotism — swollen  to  the  dimensions  of 
his  country — his  own  morbidity,  his  own 
introversion.  These  are  not  typically 
American  nor  democratic,  and  the  de- 
mocracy has  never  accepted  him. 
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A  STORY 


BY  MARGARET  CULKIN  BANNING 


IT  WASN'T  the  defeat  in  itself.  By 
the  end  of  the  next  day  Henry  was 
pretty  well  reconciled  to  that. 
There  were  many  soothing,  healing  re- 
flections to  lay  upon  his  bruised  hopes 
and  they  were  recommended  to  him 
right  and  left.  He  seemed  never  to 
have  been  so  popular.  All  day  long  men 
kept  dropping  into  his  office  to  have  a 
word  with  him,  saying,  "If  it  hadn't 
been  a  light  vote  you'd  have  gone  over 
this  time,  Henry.  You  certainly  showed 
surprising  strength."  He  was  stopped 
on  the  street  again  and  again  with  great 
friendliness  and  the  slightly  varying  re- 
mark, "Nice  work,  Henry.  A  few  more 
votes  next  time  and  you'll  turn  the  trick." 
And  at  noon  old  Bob  Bartlett  had  come 
lumbering  over  to  his  table — Bartlett, 
who  had  never  yet  lifted  a  finger  for  him 
but  who  had  been  watching  all  along — 
and  said  in  his  hoarse,  whispering  mono- 
tone, "That  was  a  pretty  fight.  It 
doesn't  do  any  harm  for  a  young  fellow 
to  get  trimmed  a  few  times.  You  ought 
to  be  in  line  for  something  good  one  of 
these  days.  You're  getting  quite  a 
following." 

Yes,  twenty-four  hours  took  out  the 
sting,  the  poison  of  not  quite  putting  it 
over  again.  He  knew  that  what  they  all 
told  him  was  true.  It  was  a  defeat  that 
could  be  explained.  Sackett's  victory 
was  a  PjTrhic  one.  The  congressman  had 
spent  money  like  water  and  he  had  never 
met  with  such  resistance.  Shift  the 
totals  just  a  Httle  here  and  there,  and 
the  nomination  would  have  been  Henry's. 
He  had  made  a  good  showing  and  picked 


up  a  lot  of  new  friends  without  losing  any 
of  his  old  ones.  He  found  it  easy  to  take 
his  cue  and  say,  "Well,  we  all  can't  win. 
I  suppose  we've  all  got  to  get  behind 
Sackett  now  and  put  him  across  in  No- 
vember. That's  the  next  thing  on  the 
program." 

Easy,  that  is,  until  he  went  home.  It 
was  on  his  own  doorstep  that  defeat  be- 
came rout,  failure,  repudiation.  He  had 
not  forgotten  Nancy,  looking  over  the 
morning  papers,  a  lithe,  fine-spun  figure, 
vivid  as  the  scarlet-silk  Chinese  coat  she 
wore.  She  had  said  with  contempt, 
"Aren't  they  beasts!  After  the  way 
Sackett  has  acted.  He  doesn't  even  have 
his  scandals,  much  less  his  home,  out 
here.  And  then  they  nominate  him  for 
Congress  and  turn  you  down.  Well,  I 
hope  to  heaven,  Henry,  that  at  last 
you've  learned  something.  I  hope  you're 
tnrough  with  the  whole  vicious,  thank- 
less business!" 

Henry  had  remarked  thoughtfully 
that  if  Pine  County  had  come  through 
it  would  have  been  all  right. 

"But  it  didn't!"  answered  Nancy  im- 
patiently. "What  difference  does  that 
make  now.^" 

"I  just  meant  that  it  was  interesting," 
siild  Henry. 

He  did  not  try  to  prove  that  it  was. 
Something  warned  him  that  if  he  con- 
tinued, that  look  of  contempt  in  Nancy's 
eyes  might  turn  squarely  uix)n  him.  He 
was  tarred  by  his  o^^^l  defeat.  That 
was  why  the  thought  of  it  began  to  sting 
again  as  he  reached  home.  He  had 
hoped  to  nail  the  thing  this  time,  make 
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her  the  wife  of  a  Congressman,  give  her 
something  that  nobody  else  could  give 
her.  She  liked  distinguished  people, 
and  he  had  wanted  not  only  to  put  her 
and  himself  into  the  approach  to  that 
class,  but  to  prove  that  the  only  way  to 
get  there  was  to  have  an  uncounted  num- 
ber of  friends?an  whose  hands  the  power 
to  confer  distinction  lay.  Friends  were 
something  of  a  moot  point  between  them. 
In  the  last  five  years  since  the  children 
had  ceased  to  be  babies  and  certain 
nursery  intimacies  had  faded,  their 
groups  had  become  more  or  less  separate. 
As  Henry  said,  he  couldn't  run  around 
with  that  outfit  Nancy  played  with. 
They  were  all  right,  but  it  was  too  in- 
growing a  crowd  for  a  man  who  wanted 
to  do  anything  politically.  When  it 
jj  came  to  votes,  they  probably  couldn't 
do  more  than  deliver  their  own  and  they 
might  even  forget  to  do  that.  They 
were  too  flip. 

Flip,  groaned  Nancy,  when  he  made 
that  criticism  and  reminded  him  of  the 
boosters.  For  it  worked  both  ways. 
Nancy  had  her  own  story.  Henry  had 
taken  her  once  on  one  of  the  annual  good- 
will boosters'  trips,  when  most  of  the 
men  had  brought  their  wives  along,  wives 
curiously  unlike  Nancy.  There  had  been 
dinners  and  bus  rides  and  communal 
singing  and  paper  caps,  and  Nancy  had 
grown  more  frigid  and  detached  with 
every  noisy  hour  and  jovial  celebration. 
She  could  not  sing  the  mimeographed 
parodies  on  popular  tunes  which  took 
personal  flings  at  the  various  boosters. 
She  could  not  bear  any  of  it.  Henry 
never  asked  her  again.  When  he  went 
boosting,  as  he  still  sometimes  did,  he 
went  alone,  and  threw  away  the  loot  and 
souvenirs  of  carnival  before  he  came 
home.  For  he  knew  well  enough  that 
Nancy  felt  that  his  time  might  be  better 
employed. 

It  was  not  that  they  needed  money. 
Henry  had  a  good  practice,  quite  as 
large  as  he  and  his  two  clerks  could 
handle,  and  Nancy  had  a  small  income 
of  her  own.  She  had  no  chance  of  be- 
coming a  destitute  widow,  and  the  chil- 


dren could  go  to  college,  and  the  car  be 
traded  in  every  few  years.  But  it  was 
only  solvency  and  comfort,  and  Nancy 
wanted  more  than  that,  more  than 
the  adequate,  broad-porched  suburban 
house  in  which  they  had  lived  for  nine 
years.  The  politicians  called  Henry 
young  at  thirty-seven.  But  at  thirty- 
four  Nancy  felt  life  begin  to  close  in 
about  her,  to  withdraw  its  chances,  to  find 
its  permanent  shape,  and  she  hated  to 
see  it  lose  fluidity  before  she  was  satis- 
fied. She  had  hoped  for  either  money  or 
consequence,  if  not  both ;  and  Henry  often 
felt  how  dull  a  stone  he  must  look  to  her 
in  the  brilliant  setting  of  her  desires. 

He  had  a  moment's  relief  when  she 
told  him  that  they  were  going  out  for 
dinner.  That  would  take  her  mind  off 
him  and  to-night  he  was  willing  to  do 
anything  to  please  her. 

"It's  the  Towers's  party  and  we're 
all  going  to  the  club,  but  they  couldn't 
get  any  of  the  private  dining  rooms,  so 
they're  coming  here  for  a  cocktail  first. 
Hurry  up  and  dress  and  mix  one,  Henry." 

"Who's  coming?" 

"Just  the  Towers  and  the  Burleighs 
and  the  Hoyts." 

Henry  said  nothing,  for  he  could  think 
of  nothing  pleasant  to  say  and  he  was 
politician  enough  to  hold  his  tongue  in 
such  case.  He  knew  it  was  a  crowd 
which  would  put  up  with  him  because  of 
Nancy.  The  Towers  were  the  sort  who 
could  be  full  of  humor  during  dinner  and 
murderously  unpleasant  afterward  at 
bridge  if  luck  went  against  them.  The 
Burleighs  would  come  after  having 
finished  their  first  cocktail  at  home  for, 
as  they  had  been  known  to  say,  always 
confidentially,  they  trusted  only  their 
own  liquor.  Trusted  it  to  begin  on, 
Henry  had  commented  before.  As  for 
the  Hoyts,  he  liked  them  least  of  all. 
They  were  always  worked  up  emotion- 
ally and  talking  about  it.  When  Dick 
Hoyt  wasn't  making  up  to  some  woman. 
Jinny  was  taking  on  some  man  for  one  of 
the  semi-public  affairs  she  specialized  in. 
They  were  both  always  seeking  advice 
and  collecting  opinions  on  their  relations 
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to  each  other.  They  were  also  very 
broad  in  conversation.  They  used  raw 
words  in  raw  places,  words  that  were 
facts  and  left  living  images  and  should 
never  be  encountered  in  decent  houses, 
according  to  Henry.  Altogether,  the 
defeated  candidate  for  Congress,  mixing 
a  very  dry  one,  looked  forward  to  his 
evening  with  little  trace  of  pleasure. 

Still,  if  it  gave  Nancy  any,  it  was  up  to 
him  to  help,  he  supposed.  With  all  the 
campaign  rallies  and  his  indefatigable 
speech-making  at  every  available  place, 
he  hadn't  seen  much  of  her  lately.  He 
heard  her  come  through  the  swinging 
door  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  pantry, 
after  speaking  to  the  maid  about  chives 
in  the  canapes,  and  turned  to  look  at  her. 
She  was  a  confusion  of  lovely  color  against 
the  dark  oak  door  as  she  pulled  open  a 
long  drawer  and  began  to  count  cocktail 
napkins.  Her  dress  was  a  soft,  floating 
thing  that  made  Henry  w^ant  to  touch  it, 
to  feel  it  in  his  hands.  He  had  curious 
moments  of  imagination,  had  Henry. 
Sometimes  they  got  into  his  speeches  and 
made  the  old  politicians  frown.  Some- 
times they  came  on  him  unexpectedly, 
as  just  half  an  hour  ago,  when  he  had  said 
good-night  to  the  two  boys,  and  thought 
that  children  never  could  really  know 
what  happened  to  their  parents,  and 
that  he  had  been  as  ignorant  of  his 
father's  struggles  as  his  children  were  of 
his  own,  that  struggles  were  only  hard 
because  they  were  secret  and  lonely.  He 
had  another  odd  moment  now  as  he 
looked  at  that  gown  of  Nancy's,  which 
he  did  not  know  was  chiffon  and  made  in 
such  loose,  vague  ways  because  that  was 
the  fashion.  It  looked  yielding  and 
pathetically  delicate.  He  wanted  to 
take  Nancy  in  his  arms  and  tell  her  that 
he'd  get  her  where  she  belonged  yet, 
where  she  could  find  people  head  and 
shoulders  over  these  she  ran  with,  that 
the  temporary  setback  didn't  mean  any- 
thing. He  wanted  most  of  all  to  have 
her  say  all  those  things  back  to  him,  so 
he  would  be  sure  of  them. 

But  there  was  something  embarrass- 
ingly dnimatic  in  such  imaginings. 


"You're  looking  fine  to-night,"  was 
what  he  said  at  length,  with  the  re- 
straint in  compliment  of  the  long-mar- 
ried. "How  do  you  want  this  poison? 
Crippling.^  '* 

"Don't  make  lemonade,"  she  sug- 
gested and  came  over  to  supervise. 
"That's  grand  vermouth.  How  much 
gin  did  you  put  in.^^" 

"Too  much.     Want  to  taste  it.^ " 

"Not  now.  I  hate  tippling  before- 
hand. You  can  always  tell  when  people 
have  been  doing  it." 

He  laughed  at  her.  She  didn't  like 
liquor,  and  he  knew  it. 

"You  were  meant  for  a  bartender, 
Nancy.     To  dish  it  out  and  stay  sober." 

"Well,  it  spoils  my  face,"  she  said 
briefly.  "I  look  so  blotchy  if  I  drink. 
But  Henry— " 

"You're  going  to  ask  for  something," 
he  prophesied. 

"Who  has  a  better  right.?" 

"No  one  ever." 

"Well,  then,  kind  of  loosen  up  a  little 
to-night,  will  you.?" 

"How  do  you  mean.?" 

"Oh,  you  know.  Don't  be  upstage 
about  the  liquor  and  everything." 

"Darling,  I'm  mixing  their  grog." 

"Yes,  but  mix  yourself  up  too.  Be 
friendly." 

"If  you  mean  that  I  should  get  cuckoo 
with  that  crowd,  Nancy,  you  know  I 
can't  afford  to  do  that." 

"I  mean  come  to  the  party  really," 
she  said.     "Don't  just  attend." 

"You  can't  do  it  and  get  anywhere  in 
politics." 

"Politics!"  she  exclaimed  scornfully. 
"Why,  everybody  knows  those  conven- 
tions are  full  of  drunken  orgies.  As  for 
your  friend  Sackett ! " 

"I  Iviiow  all  about  that.  But  that's 
just  the  reason.  It  isn't  that  anybody 
minds  a  drink  or  two,  of  course.  But  my 
following  is  made  up  of  a  pretty  steady 
sort  of  people." 

Her  gracefully  plucked  eyebrows 
arched,  mocking  his  following. 

"Your  following  didn't  do  much  for 
you  yesterday." 
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*''I  think  that  it  did  very  well,"  he  said 
stiffly. 

She  felt  his  hurt  and  withdrawal  and 
her  face  changed. 

"I*m  sorry,  Henry.  I  didn't  mean  to 
talk  about  it  at  all." 

*' There  were  very  good  reasons  why  it 
turned  out  the  way  it  did,"  he  started  to 
explain. 

"Of  course."  She  stopped  him  on  the 
verge  of  the  reasons,  with  an  affection- 
ate hand  on  his  arm.  "And  you  really 
don't  care.  But  now  that  you  are  out  of 
the  miserable  business,  why  not  forget  it 
and  go  after  other  things.^" 

"What  things?" 

"Well,"  said  Nancy,  "I  was  thinking 
the  other  day  of  how  hard  you  work  over 
all  those  junky  little  cases  that  pay  so 
little.  You  could  get  other  kinds.  That 
estate  of  Doris  Tower's  mother — the 
Wells  estate — might  just  as  well  be  in 
your  hands.  Doris  is  furious  at  the  way 
the  lawyers  are  handling  it,  and  her 
mother's  in  her  second  childhood  prac- 
tically," 

"They  don't  sound  like  the  most 
agreeable  of  clients." 

"There  are  millions  in  the  estate — and 
she'd  let  you  handle  it  in  a  minute." 

"But  I  can't  go  around  snatching 
business  from  other  firms,  Nancy." 

"You  wouldn't  have  to  snatch.  It 
would  drop  into  your  lap.  But  you 
always  stand  off  from  Doris.  She 
doesn't  know  what  you're  like." 

"I'll  have  to  tell  her,"  said  Henry, 
with  an  obvious  desire  to  close  the  subject. 

But  Nancy  persisted,  as  she  dropped 
fat  olives  in  some  glasses  and  little  white 
onions  into  others. 

"We  putter  along  so,  Henry.  I  hear 
these  other  men  talking  about  the  way 
they  make  money.  Why,  Fred  Burleigh 
was  saying  that  last  week  he  made 
twenty  thousand  dollars  out  of  stock  in 
that  automobile  combine." 

"He'll  probably  lose  it  next  week. 
Anyway,  whether  he  does  or  not,  we 
can't  gamble." 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  you  think 
those  elections  are  but  gambling." 


"That's  different.  Sometimes  you 
get  what  you're  after  and  sometimes  not. 
But  in  any  case  you  build  up  a  name,  an 
acquaintance.  It  puts  you  in  line  for 
something.  That's  exactly  what  old 
Bob  Bartlett  said  to  me  to-day.  And 
he's  the  boss." 

"In  line  for  what ?  You  mean  they've 
offered  you  something  better?" 

"No — not  definitely.  It's  not  done 
that  way.  To  be  in  line  only  means 
that  you've  qualified  in  a  way,  if  any- 
thing does  turn  up;  that  you've  played  a 
good  game  and  behaved  yourself,  and 
that  your  record  entitles  you  to  consid- 
eration. You've  got  something  com- 
ing to  you." 

"Wasn't  that  what  they  told  you 
when  they  asked  you  to  run?"  she 
asked,  "that  it  was  coming  to  you?" 

"Well,  so  it  was." 

"But  it  didn't." 

"It  didn't  happen  to.  But  don't  you 
see  what  I  mean?" 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Nancy  impatiently. 
"Of  course  I  see.  It  means  that  we 
stand  around  waiting  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  moves  on.  In  line!  Why, 
everybody's  in  line  for  something. 
You're  in  line  for  middle-age  and  an  in- 
come that  you  can  scrape  along  with 
and  a  lot  of  promises  that  don't  come  off. 
I'm  going  to  get  in  line  for  something 
else,  and  get  it  too.  I  can't  stand  this 
forever,  Henry." 

He  could  feel  the  restlessness  in  her 
like  a  sudden  rising  wind,  driving  her 
mood  before  it.  It  had  happened  before. 
It  often  happened.  It  always  made  him 
feel  so  helpless  when  she  was  like  this. 
He  could  never  find  words,  swiftly  per- 
suading ones  that  might  hold  her.  The 
ones  that  came  most  readily  to  his 
lips  were  slightly  oratorical  or  breezily 
friendly.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
he  could  speak  to  her  through  a  caress 
but  he  was  afraid  to  try  that  now.  Yet 
he  knew  what  possessed  her.  For 
Henry  himself  knew  secretly  what  it 
meant  to  feel  life  short  and  its  delays 
interminable. 

The  doorbell  buzzed  just  above  their 
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heads  and,  as  the  maid  came  through 
from  tlie  kitclien  to  answer  it,  he  hiid  a 
quick,  chmisy  hand  on  his  wife's. 

"Just  the  same,  you  don't  want  to  get 
in  Hne  for  tlie  wrong  thing,"  he  said. 
"We  can't  rush  things,  dear.  We've 
got  to  sit  tight  and  phiy  the  game." 

He  was  so  earnest  that  she  lauglicd. 

"You  and  your  flodderingold  cHchcs," 
she  murmured  almost  fondly,  but  rather 
at  him  than  to  him,  and  was  off  to  meet 
her  guests. 

Henry  automatically  finished  up  what 
he  had  to  do  and  followed,  standing 
about  a  little  awkwardly  after  the  first 
greeting  was  over.  He  had  little  to  say 
to  these  men.  Walter  Tower  and  he 
had  been  graduated  from  the  same  col- 
lege within  four  years  of  each  other  anrl 
Henry  had  been  more  notable  then  than 
Tower.  But  that  was  viigue  now  and 
only  provided  an  occasional  reminis- 
cence for  them  which  held  little  warmth 
of  intimacy.  All  these  men  did  things 
with  their  time  which  were  different 
from  the  things  Henry  did.  They  be- 
longed to  a  city  club  and  a  country  club 
but  they  never  went  to  dinners  at  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  notable  citi- 
zens or  served  on  public  committees  or 
joined  luncheon  clubs.  They  seemed  to 
make  their  very  living  in  different  coin 
than  Henry's.  He  knew  their  financial 
ratings  well  enough.  15urleigh  was  a 
lucky  gambler,  rich  to-day  and  poor  to- 
morrow, always  suave  and  well-kept  in 
either  case.  Dicky  Hoyt  had  nothing 
but  his  job,  which  was  well  enough,  for 
he  was  local  manager  of  a  public  utilities 
com[)any.  He  was  smart,  as  everyone 
agreed,  but  he  lived  right  up  to  the  edge 
of  his  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  a 
year,  and  liis  bonuses  cleared  up  extra 
debts.  The  Towers  were  the  meat  of 
the  crowd  financially.  Walter  Tower 
was  a  capitiilist  and  money-maker,  with 
the  rich  man's  flair  for  y)rofitable  enter- 
prise. He  was  rich  without  considering 
the  money  which  would  be  his  wife's 
when  her  mother  died  and  left  her  the 
whole  of  the  Wells  estate.  Nancy  had 
been  one  of  Doris  Tower's  bridesmaids. 


and  she  had  also  always  been  the  beauty 
of  the  crowd.  She  still  w\is,  thought 
Henry,  watching  the  lovely  turn  of  her 
shoulder  and  neck  as  she  talked  to 
Dicky  Hoyt. 

"Nancy's  simply  glorious  to-night," 
said  Jinny  Hoyt  to  Henry.  "She's  the 
only  woman  I'm  ever  really  afraid 
of.'' 

Henry  recognized  the  tone  of  emo- 
tional confidence  and  bore  up. 

"I  don't  know^  what  you  have  to  be 
afraid  of,"  he  said,  that  being  the  first 
sentence  he  came  upon,  and  he  pressed 
hard  upon  the  "you"  to  make  it  flatter- 
ing. 

"She's  the  only  w^oman  Dicky  never 
got  over,"  answered  Jinny,  lifting  her 
face  with  eyes  that  sought  almost  pro- 
fessionally for  sympathy.  "  I  think  that 
there's  one  woman  like  that  in  every 
man's  life,  don't  you.''" 

It  was  a  pretty  face,  and  men  had 
liked  to  console  it.  They  had  consoled 
it  steadily  for  years.  But  now  it  was 
getting  hard  to  find  the  pathos  under 
the  make-up. 

"I  don't  know.  There's  one  in  my 
life,"  Henry  said,  a  little  heavily. 

Jinny  laughed  and  called  to  Nancy 
that  she  had  never  realized  how  adorable 
Henry  was  and  that  she  was  going  to  fall 
in  love  with  him  after  all  these  years. 

"Go  right  ahead,"  siiid  Nancy,  "he 
needs  exercise." 

Henry  felt  a  fool.  He  poured  them  all 
another  cocktail,  except  Nancy,  who 
always  managed  to  give  the  illusion  of 
drinking  without  doing  much  of  it.  He 
himself  ate  canapes.  At  this  time  of 
night  he  was  always  ready  for  his  dinner 
and  these  people  had  a  habit  of  delaying 
it  unreasonably. 

"We  were  sorry  you  didn't  get  the 
nomination  for  Congress,"  said  Tower, 
as  his  glass  was  filled  again,  "but  I  sup- 
pose that's  politics." 

They  all  remembered  then  and  came 
in  with  their  comments. 

"  It's  toi^  bad,  Nancy.  I  was  counting 
on  visiting  you  in  Washington." 

"Oh,   mv   dear,   they   say   Congress- 
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Qen's  wives  haven't  so  much  of  a  tune. 
iliey  have  to  go  to  all  the  deadly  parties, 
^vlake  Henry  run  for  the  senate  or  the 
i;abinet  or  someching.     That's  better." 

'*I  don't  see  how  Davis  Sackett  can 
Irink  the  way  he  does  and  live!  I  saw 
liim  in  New  York  last  winter — with  about 
he  most  stunning  woman  I  ever  sav/." 

"His  first  wife — -the  one  who  handed 
dm  on,  you  know — married  again.  Did 
/ou  hear  that.^" 

"  1  suppose  a  fellow  has  to  put  up  quite 
L  lot  of  money  to  get  one  of  those  nomina- 
ions,  doesn't  he.^^"  inquired  Burleigh. 

"It  depends  on  how  you  manage 
/our  campaign,"  answered  Henry.  "It 
loesn't  have  to  be  an  expensive  proposi- 
ion.  Of  course  there's  some  advertising 
;o  do." 

"I  knew  there  was  something  I  forgot 
:o  do  yesterday,"  complained  Dicky 
cloyt.  "I  was  going  to  vote  for  Henry. 
\nd  nobody  reminded  me." 

"That  certainly  would  have  turned 
:he  trick,"  said  Henry,  trying  to  be 
jovial  and  not  managing  it  very  well. 
He  didn't  care  whether  Hoyt  voted  for 
aim  or  not.  It  would  be  accident  if  he 
narked  his  ballot  so  that  it  didn't  have 
:o  be  thrown  out,  thought  Henry  bitterly. 
'But  with  headlines  in  red  over  the  front 
of  the  morning  papers,  telling  everyone 
3ot  to  forget  that  it  was  the  day  of  the 
'  rimaries,  with  a  dozen  important  public 
offices  to  be  filled  and  a  chance  of  blun- 
der in  every  case,  Hoyt  had  still  needed 
reminder.  Henry  ate  another  canape  or 
'two,  dropping  a  good  deal  of  grated  egg, 
and  waited  for  the  start.  The  women 
were  already  looking  a  little  blurred, 
lexcept  Nancy. 

"Some  of  those  Washington  women 
I  have  the  most  fascinating  political  din- 
ners," Jinny  told  him.  "I've  heard  that 
one  or  two  women  really  run  the  country. 
;From  behind  things,  you  know." 

Those  were  strong  drinks,  reflected 
Henry,  agreeing  with  her.  He  disposed 
of  what  was  left  in  the  second  shaker  in 
random  empty  glasses,  and  Anna  Bur- 
leigh, finishing  her  third  cocktail,  said 
that  she  was  too  comfortable  where  she 


was  and  they  could  just  bring  her  dinner 
to  her. 

But  they  did  not.  They  assembled  at 
last,  after  driving  in  two  automobile 
loads,  in  the  dining  room  of  the  club.  It 
was  late  and  all  the  other  diners  had  gone, 
except  an  elderly  couple  who  grew  em- 
barrassed and  hurried  their  ice  cream  and 
escaped  from  the  room  when  the  hand- 
some, noisy  party  invaded  it.  It  was  a 
club  to  which  Henry  belonged.  He 
rarely  came  to  it,  his  membership  being 
more  of  a  concession  to  Nancy's  pride 
than  his  own  desire.  It  was  a  club  for 
the  leisure  of  rich  men,  and  Henry  was 
not  ready  or  eager  for  either  leisure  or 
riches.  Since  they  were  alone  in  the 
room  certain  club  rules  were  waived,  and 
Tower  sent  a  boy  to  the  room  of  a  resi- 
dent member  for  some  Burgundy  and 
brandy.  The  dinner  lasted  indefinitely, 
rising  into  exhilaration  over  some  pyra- 
mided comedy,  dropping  into  dialogues, 
growing  controversial  over  some  point 
quickly  lost  in  the  discussion,  becoming 
affectionate  and  a  little  promiscuous. 
Jinny  Hoyt  was  beside  Henry,  clinging 
to  her  profession  of  being  in  love  with 
him  and  sitting  very  close.  Looking 
down  at  her  bare  shoulder  and  her 
fatuous  little  face,  Henry  had  a  queer 
memory  of  saloons  that  he  had  been  in 
when  he  was  much  younger.  If  I  were  a 
little  drunker,  he  thought,  she  might  be 
pretty.  But  not  being  drunk,  he  could 
see  that  her  nose  was  red  and  little 
wrinkles  made  patterns  around  her 
eyes. 

They  were  making  a  plan.  He  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  it  at  first,  hardly 
separating  it  from  the  nonsense  they 
were  talking.  The  Towers  had  ordered 
a  new  car  which  was  due  any  day. 
Doris  Tower  was  telling  him  that.  She 
was  on  his  other  side. 

"Thirty  thousand  dollars  is  too  much 
for  any  car,"  said  Jinny  pathetically, 
"more  than  we  earn  in  a  year.  Except 
a  good  year.  It's  altogether  too  much 
to  spend  more  for  a  car  than  we  earn  in  a 
year.  Did  you  know  that  new  car  cost 
more   than    we    earn    in    a   year.^     We 
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If  '   i'.  f'l.f- 


MO '.'I  i\\// 


JAOAZJNi^ 


*•  VV^^Vfj  (^'/i//j<  '//)  tt  trip/'  l>'/nxi  w;)^;^ 

jij^i  ;/^ix  >Mrr  all  ij|>  aiMJ  S}i**y\rtt  **>  »tub- 
U/r;^  w/mJ  *\'mAi\\v}hV,'  AfU^r  till  tVn 
ir^'Al^T'^  iftont^y  m/mJ  yyu'^J  ;<r;)illy  U<)nk 
it  fvj**  Umr  \mmn**.m  t/>  'J'>  w}/;aI  vy<r  l/rj) 
Uf^firi  tU>,  A;mJ  Vut  mtniAy  t^xUsmniM 
I><r1.w^«';i    iJj«r;/i    all,      \V<r    Ih'/iij/l^i    w<rM 

nnftnt".  fni'n4^  in  iW/'ylt  wjj'>  hijiv<r  fi  »>i;n- 
j/ly  ffn^yjnUt'.f'tty  \AnAM  w;mJ  a;<r  wlwwyj* 
tt^kint^  ;/)<t  t/>  r/;;«<t  a»<J  l/nni^  >!»);/< ply 
liuyuu*'.  \  lik*',  I  wj«fi  you  wnd  Nattry 
wtfiil'i  t /,fit*'  nl'fttif,.  \V«r  c'/iiM  (i^o  on  it) 
St'v/  York  fUi'\  I  think  ilV  always  ro^l 
f.}i»'i'«^  lit  iU*',  i>iUfHfi*'t  if  y'/»/  'lo  f  Im^  rij/ht, 
thin^,Jt>  *j';n'f.  yoij?" 

**ii  ^oun'lf.  wond'rrfiil/'  p>;n'l  ll<!<iy, 
'*hijt  I'm  .'f'  -i  W*»  a  link  t4yo  tk  lu*tj 
for  in<r/' 

"Why  r;,,.  I  wi  all  j^o?"  a«k«'rl  D/^ky, 
If*'  v/^^>  J///'/*!  fit.  f/Urlj  |>j;in?>. 

"  VV«^  n*ij/,l<t  iwkif  our  ojpttn  car/*  nM 
/Mnnk  HijrI«'ip/)>,  ^'on/ini^  hi/ily  info  fl/* 
|,>|ijin,  "J  t}(jnk  it,  .v>iin'U  |^'>«xj.  AnH 
htti'.  ''haul!'  ijf  f''f  t||f  two  t'ttrn/* 

**  Yoii'l)  t  'nnt  ,  v/on't  you,  \a/iry?  And 
l/rinj^  my  M'-nry ''" 

**Jij>»t,  a.'l'  11  t}j«!  on^it,"  Wiiil  Siutryt 
" (iii'l  it,  will  f»«  .ill  '/•/<  r<'X''<'pt  Uit't'titfntr/  " 

\\*niy  lifi/l  no  i<\*  .t.  it  •/,;)::  r',<'rJoir 
WIm  f,  ;.f  l;i -f  tl.'  p;i;ty  hf/l"  up  ;it  IIm- 
'  lul»  .'ifi'l  ;i'l  j'»i)f  f)«  'I  t '/  f  l)«  'J  T/.'  ;.••/  Ijou.v'- 
f'if  ;i  '';iij/l«  't\  *  ni\ >'.i\  \\<  »\  rul/l><'rfi,  ovt'f 
w})i<'}i  <'v«'ryon«'  rvnM'l  to  l><  <  o/d'  fm)'  h 
nior»r  ki'i'n  an'l  I''^j<  ;il!<'<'1;on;<1«  ,  h*  <l)'l 
not.  t.iik«r  it  tin  rnon*  tharj  a  «tniy  i<j<'a,  to 
!*«'  /ilian»Ion«'l  wIm'Ti  tli*'  «'v«'nir)^^  rfiffji-  t», 
»in  <'fi'l.  A^^  tJM'y  hai'l  j/,oo'J  nij/lit  le 
}j«  .if'l  hofiHway  to  Niiricy,  "If  w<*»t;iff«  H 
a  wtt\'.  ff'.ffi  I'riJuy  woiiM  that  l>«  ;ill 
rip/ljtf'  W  <  flofi'l  want  to  ^' \  into  fli* 
fni<l?iiiffirn<  f  li«;it.'*  Hut  «\'ii  tli«n  Im' 
ifnaf/ifM'l  lli;if  it  wonM  !»'  fof;'oM< n  in 
tli<' rnornin;/  Ihfoiyolil  li  y  I  li«  f  n/i* 
li<-  f<;M  ||i<l   li)>  offirr    f/i>,l   *|;iy  Im-  |/;if|   put 


of  hi>.  mimj.     Jl<;  wa»  a^in  t/jf,  . 
l/'AtUri^ih  yv\to  kn<?w  on<?  out  '/f  «rv<r' 
\>t/}\)U*  Utt  ;/jH  fAl/;ng  tjj<;  »t.r«^.,  }ju-r 
hix/Mj  in  '^;n«t.iint  huluU*, 

it  w;a»  l;it^?  iiJ[U^,n^(>*)ti  vjh**n  tr 
/ior  *'ji\M  ln//<  on  th*;  U/hi(-^ihijitn'jit  witi 
$ih4    tli<^    i^'yn v<?r?!iaiti/yn    wfi>i    iinj>';r^t'' 
<?noui^li  Up  tU^^ut^itnii  «uf/Mir|ij<fnt  Iho   ; 
an*]     t'/jftU*rtrft"        ff^  .ry     did     ;jr/     . 
ho;n<H/>  dinner;,     il'   l<:U:p}ionti/ii  Six:, 
tfwAt  !«!;    woijI/J   }><;   Jj?iU;   an/J    wh<fn   } 
finally  t^oi  lion^^  «}<<:;  wa«  smhi^'i),  with  } 
door   »h<jt,     ji<i    did    not   di«fu/'f>   Uei 
knowinj^  tl<;it  »b<?  woulij  fmrdly  U?  in 
'r«t/'/i    in    what   ha/j    inii/J't    fh<r   day 
trxfMlni/,  for  \i\tti, 

i^ut  m  iUa  mtfrmnu,  »h<?  '^ill<5<J  U>  hi  J*^' 
tm  \ttt  ;>a*wd  h<rr  d'-^/r  an<J  }j<r  w*'nt  in 
«ur;;ri}^vl  t.o  hnd  h«rr  hiffirig  up  in  [><?* 
and  leaving  Utrr  rap  of  c'/^lf*^^  and  f/rar 
muffin.  Siiftry  nt*v*ir  j^ot  uj^  for  f>r«'ak 
faM..  'J'h<r  f/'^y*!;  did,  and  >>*>  did  Jft-nry 
and  Nanry  in«i«t,*'^J  that  wa«  '/uiUly^ 
w^ouj^h  of  a  faniily  party.  ^ 

**Ar«?n't  you  «rarly?"  h«f  axkij^J,  ki»«inj^ 
h''r  and  Wui^rnuv  ju^t  a  mom<;nt  ovtrr 
th«t  fn^>jhn<r«;^  of  li'rr  ';h<Mrk. 

"  i'v«^  li  lot  !/>  do.        lt*K  IlK'ky  t },«    f,r,y« 

;'o  off  to  '  affjj>  jijf.t  1}ii>i;  w<'«'k.      J  jjav<r  t.o 
f>ijy    tlM/n    a    l/unrlj    of   ^^yni    ^/uith   ;inc 
hafliinpj  »uit,»  and  t,«fnni»  >*ho<f«.     And  \h 
t}j<'n'  anyfhinj^   I   'an   pi^k    uj>  for  y 
wlijl*'     I'nj    >\it,\)\nu'/f      'i  Ijaf'h    wliaf     I 
v/.jnt"!  tr>  know.     \Mjaf  do  you  n*'*''!?'  * 
"f  'lon't  ]\t't'i\   anythinj<,"  «aid  JJ«'nry 
'   \\<ll      f;av<'|jn;<  Jik*'  t|/af/'  h\\t'  haid 
douht fully,  "you  j;rof>al>ly  will." 

"Oli,  jt   v.'ill  f/<'  a  rou;/,h  trij*.      J  won't 

nt't-rl    ffiu'l) 

"H'/u;/!/'"  '  :|)<'  r<'f><at«-d,  afjd  ju>»t.  a>i 
|j'  r<;ili/,«d  tijal.  ;^}j<r  rould  not  Ix- ni<;iriiri|^ 
til'  t;)|,  Im'  ront.i*mpl;it"l  h'';iu-<  Ik* 
l/ailn't  told  h'T  y«'t ,  hh**  .v*  rn'd  t(y  j^u«'h* 
th.'it  tiny  w'T'/i't  talking  of  tliir  ftam<; 
t  Inn;/, 

"  N  ou  }iav<'n't  ior j'otti'n?'" 

"  \Vh;it  >"  a^l<'  d  H«  nry. 

"That    ;n';tor   trip  v.  itli  tlir  TowiTK." 

"Why,  th«y   u<  r<  n't    in  «-arn<?^f,  w#*n* 
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iin^*s  i\]\  set.     Slio  C!;iJI(;J   u\o  «i[>  Ifils 
III  norniii^.      Il/s  ^OM^tJ;  lo  Ix*  in.'irvclloiis. 
vVe'rc  st,()[)i>in^  iii  l>(;UoiL  jukI  in  (ll(tv(^- 
oijarul  and  New  York  und  spcindin^  a  w(;<tk 
>r(;v(*n  Ivvoors  Lon^  IsI.'iikI  .'iX  Monr.'iiik." 

"HutdarlniK     "' 

"And  it's  ^oin^  to  Ix^  ^ood  business  for 
/on,  too.  Doris  Tow^tr  s;iid  yesterday 
tliat  sIk;  w.'mt<-d  to  t.'iJk  .*i  lol  of  Ijiin^s 
jver  vvilli  you.  Sii<;  Siiid  W«j,lt<!r  thinks 
y^ou'n^  ch.vcv.  \\(-  <'0(ild  \('\.  yon  iiito  n 
iot  of  tiiin/^s  if  fie  lik(;d.  You  w;iJit  lr>  Ix* 
fiie(;  to  liirn.  I  l,liou/j;lil,  wo  eould  l;i,k(t 
f;i|lii(;ni  out  to  J;i,n<^'s  in  (!l(tvekind,  Sfie 
fias  sueli  ii  li<;.'ivenly  pku^e.  W<^  want  to 
sjrio  our  slwirc^  f  wrol,<^  lier  yest(Tdn.y. 
Vou  s(te  if  w(;  sl.'irl,  n  we<rk  from  l^'rickiy, 
w<;'ll  he  ^on<t  ;i,f)Out  six  we('ks." 

"Hul  I  (-ouldn't,  Naney." 
4     "Couldn't?     Why?" 

"I  (wouldn't  g<'t  aw;i,y." 

"Of  course  you  can.  You  said  your- 
scU'  that  when  this  eh^rttion  was  over 
you'd  be  free-  for  a  t-rij>.  Court  isn't  in 
session  and  those  clerks  in  your  o(fi<(^ 
ou^ht  t-o  do  sornetliin^  to  <t;i,rn  their 
salari<\s." 

"I  know,  but  sornrt  thin/.>s  li;i,v<t  eoin<; 
si  n[>." 

'^Wfiat  things?" 

lie  [iesitat(;d,  fufnbh'ng  for  a  beginning, 
but  Naney's  deft  ininrl  w;i,s  .iln^'id  of  his. 

"Wfi;j,t  di<l  you  ine;in  wfien  you  S[)oke 
of  a  rougfi  trip?" 

"'^rinit's  it,"  said  Henry.  "It's  Ifiis 
way.  'Vliit  gov<;rnor  e;i,lled  nnt  up  yes- 
t(;nhi,y.  II(t  rh(hrt  liave  vosy  easy  going 
in  t[i('  |>rirnari<;s,  you  know,  and  h(^ 
knows  it-  isn't  going  1x)  \)c,  better  in  the 
fall  unless  Ik;  gets  busy  right,  aw;iy.  He 
want-s  to  kind  of  gcvt  an  e.-irly  sl-art. 
iioUtnt  [)(K)[)l(t  g<tt  liiKid  u[).  II<t's  going 
to  liiivc.  some  oi)[)Osil,ion  l,li;il  he'll  feel." 

"What  iU'v,  you  t.alking  af»oiit!  IaA 
him  get  his  (^arly  start." 

"  I  I(;'s  going  t,o  m;i,ke  .-j,  little  trif  >  ;i,roiuid 
the  state-  right  now  lining  up  m<;n  t,o 
manage  his  campaign  in  tfie  f;j,ll.  Somrt 
of  th(t  f>nes  he  h;id  fell  down  pretty  b.idly 
in  th<;  prim;j,ries.  An<l  h<t  w;i,nt,s  mr-  t()gr> 
along.  Yrxj  s<-(^  I  kriow  a  lot,  r>f  tJje  m<tn 
around  the  st.at(;  prett.y  well.     I've  m<;t 


them  in  ofK;  w.iy  .'«,nd  .'mother,  on  trif)S 
;i,nd  ;it-  b.u-  ;i,ssoei.i,l.ion  mc^etings  an<i  such 
things." 

N;m(;y  w.'is  leaning  b.'iek  on  h(;r  j)illows 
reg.uding  him  (juit,(;  sftriously.  II<t  face 
w.'iS  outlined  <!le;j,rly,  !ik(;  ;i,  boy's.  It  was 
defi.ifit,. 

■'When  dirl  lu*  w.uit  you  t.o  go?'* 

"Well,  on  S;iXuro',iy  of  next  week," 
said  II<;nry  af)ologeti(;;dly,  "only  for  a 
we,(tk  or  t,en  rl.jys  though." 

"  You'll  liJivct  \.<)  tell  him  you  e;in't  go." 

"  Hut-  I  t-old  him  I  would." 

"I)r>  you  g<'t-  p;iid  for  it?" 

II(tnry  ;dmost-  wriggled.  II(M!(;rt,ainly 
moved  iiround  insid(;  his  ctollar. 

"It  isn't  tfiat  kind  of  a  tfnng.  Of 
f!Ours(s  it  won't  rtost  me  mufrli  of  a-ny- 
tfiing.  It-'s  kind  of  ;i- f.i-vor.  It's  w<*ll, 
it's  .'i-u  honr)r,  in  a  w;i-y." 

"They  give  you  (juit(;  a  lot  of  that 
kind  of  honor." 

He  stinVn(-<l. 

"It's  a  pret-ty  big  thing  in  its  way, 
Naney.  (.'oing  ;i,roimd  l,h<t  stat-<;  lik<! 
t,h;i-t-  with  llu:  governor,  picking  his  m<*n 
for  him,  pnutlie.illy.  It,  m<t;uis  th.it  h<t 
t-hitd<s  I'm  a  good  organiz(;r,  l,h;i-t.  Wit 
got  my  <;;i-r  t,o  \.\ic,  ground." 

"  l>iil-  wh;i,t-  do  you  g<tt-  out,  of  it-?" 

"Nothing,  for  t,h<-  moment-,  but  it  [)uts 
m(;  in  liiK^ 

Sfi(t  sat  up  boll-  upright-,  th(^  coiU^c, 
rwidang<*r(*d  and  swaying. 

"Don't  say  that-  ag;i-in,  \\(niy,  for 
heaven's  s;i-k<t!" 

"Hut  don't  you  s<;(^  my  d(^ar — " 

"  W(;'r(;  iisk<^d  r>n  this  olhc^r  trij).  We 
prorms<id  to  go,  Tfu;  f>Ians  ant  all  made, 
;i-nd  w<t'v<i  got  t-o  go.  Iy<;t-  your  pnt(rir)us 
gov<trnor  g(tt  his  fnut  ;t,rlviee  somciwhere 
els(t  lV>r  ;i  ehang<\  This  trip  will  he 
worth  something  t-o  you." 

Henry  st,o(xi  silent,  and  she  t>ook  it  as 
a  triumph. 

"'^riK'y'll  ;i,f)f>reei;i-l-e  you  wh(tn  you  g(tt 
fiaek,"  she  <tnd<<l,  ";j,II  the  mor<^" 

"No,"  said  II<tmy,  "I  (touldn't  do  it, 
dear.  I'm  sorry.  I'm  ;i-wfully  sorry  on 
your  afreount.  Hut  I  promised.  IIe*H 
arranging  th(;  thing  to  suit  my  conven- 
ictnee.     We  fix(td  the  <lates  and  aviiry- 
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thing.  I  couldn't  just  call  him  up  and  tell 
him  I  was  going  off  on  a  pleasure  jaunt." 

''Don't  tell  him  that.  Tell  him  it's  a 
business  trip.  You  can  make  it  that,  if 
you  want  to." 

''I'm  not  sure  I  want  to,"  he  answered. 
"Getting  business  by  pleasing  women 
and  hanging  around  them  isn't  my  line." 

She  was  white  and  she  was  red  and 
there  was  no  friendliness  in  her  face. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do?"  she  cried. 
"How  about  me.^     I've  counted  on  it." 

"It's  a  shame.  But  when  I  get  back, 
we  could  go  some  place  together." 

"Thanks.     It  sounds  alluring." 

He  flushed  at  her  tone. 

"If  you'd  only  understand  how  impor- 
tant this  is,"  he  told  her. 

"I've  heard  that  before.  All  that 
silly  talk  about  this  and  that  boosting 
trip.  \Miere  has  it  ever  got  you.^  A 
small-time  lawyer,  that's  all,  at  every- 
one's beck  and  call.  And  now  when  you 
have  a  chance  to  get  somewhere — " 

"I  don't  call  that  getting  an\'^'here," 
he  said,  stung  to  roughness,  "not  with 
that  cuckoo  bunch." 

"  I  know  the  kind  of  people  you  prefer." 

"Well,  maybe  I  do." 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

"Look  here,  don't  take  it  so  hard, 
Nancy." 

"I  take  it  this  hard,"  she  exclaimed, 
"that  I'm  going  on  that  trip.  You  can 
come  or  stay.  I'll  go  by  myself  and 
take  what  comes  and  do  exactly  what  I 
please.  You've  picked  your  way  and 
I'm  tired  of  sitting  around  watching  you 
addle  along.  Go  follow  your  master. 
Get  in  line.  Mark  time  and  you'll  be 
marking  time,"  she  beat  her  hands  in 
march  rh\i:hm,  "forever." 

Henry  turned  and  went  out. 

It  was  a  neutrality  for  which  he  did 
not  have  to  be  armed  that  followed. 
Nancy  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to 
what  he  did.  That  he  would  not  have 
minded  so  greatly,  feeling  under  the 
sting  that  perhaps  he  deserved  it  for 
failing  her.  But  she  insisted  that  he 
was  indifferent  to  her  plans  also  and  did 
not  bother  to  inform  him  of  them  in  anv 


detail.  The  children  went  off  to  cam 
too  excited  over  their  woods  equipmer 
to  notice  the  cool  formality  of  the  rela 
tion  between  their  parents.  The  Towe 
party  was  to  leave  on  Friday,  but  Henr; 
had  only  a  general  idea  of  their  route 
It  bothered  him.  He  thought  of  flask 
and  motor  accidents. 

"You  don't  want  to  drive  with  any  o 
those  men  at  the  wheel  if  they've  beeij 
drinking,"  he  said  to  Nancy,  out  of  at 
long  silence  in  which  they  had  eaten  anc 
slept  under  one  roof. 

She  looked  at  him,  hesitated  on  the* 
edge  of  a  remark  and  continued  the 
silence. 

The  best  he  could  do  was  to  give  her 
a  check.     The  size  of  it  was  a  strain  onj 
him  and  a  surprise  to  her.     She  lifted 
her  eyebrows  at  it. 

"Can  you  let  this  much  go?"  she 
asked. 

"Sure." 

"Thanks,"  said  Nancv,  and  that  was 
all. 

The  Towers  were  to  call  for  her  at 
noon  on  Friday.  Henry  wanted  to  see 
her  off,  but  she  gave  him  no  opening,  no 
excuse  for  staying  around. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  won't  see  you 
again  for  a  few  weeks,"  he  said,  going 
into  her  room  that  morning. 

"There  isn't  much  chance  of  it!" 

"Have  a  good  time." 

"I'm  going  to,"  she  said  in  that  level 
tone  that  shut  him  out. 

He  kissed  her  but  there  was  no  pleas- 
ure in  it.  She  let  the  caress  stay  ex- 
actly where  it  hit  her  cheek. 

"Good-by.  My  regards  to  every- 
body." 

"Good-by.  ^line  to  the  governor," 
answered  Nancy. 

Wien  he  came  home  she  was  gone. 
The  boys  were  gone.  The  house  meant 
nothing.  It  was  a  place  which  only 
told  in  pantomime  of  what  life  might  be 
without  Nancy.  He  went  to  bed  early 
and  thought  about  various  kinds  of 
automobile  accidents,  carrying  a  violent 
one  into  his  dreams.  In  the  morning  he 
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as  glad  to  take  his  suitcase  and  escape 
rom  the  house  where  the  maid  seemed 
uddenly  to  have  turned  sulky  and  slat- 
ernly  and  Nancy's  room  looked  aban- 
oned  forever. 

But  in  the  afternoon  he  took  his  own 
rain  and  joined  the  governor,  and  that 
minent  executive,  unconscious  of  the 
rouble  he  had  caused,  took  Henry  home 
0  the  state  house  where  they  had  dinner 
nd  fell  upon  the  job  in  hand.  It  was  a 
lifficult  one,  and  they  both  knew  it. 
Che  governor  had  been  active  enough  to 
)reed  a  nest  of  enemies  during  his  two 
erms,  and  it  was  going  to  take  skill  and 
vork  diffused  all  over  the  state  to  keep 
iim  in.  He  wanted  to  stay  to  finish  his 
vork  and  he  put  it  up  to  Henry  as  one 
nan  to  another  in  a  tight  place. 

"We've  got  to  have  men  who  are  clean 
vorkers  with  us,"  said  the  governor, 
"but  they've  got  to  know  the  game  too. 
^Ye  can't  use  amateurs  any  more  than  we 
?an  crooks.  We  need  men  like  yourseK, 
Dana,  who  haven't  always  got  their 
lands  out .     High-class  fellows . ' ' 

"I  know,"  agreed  Henry,  taking  it  as 
■act  and  not  flattery.  "I  guess  we  can 
:eel  around  and  put  our  fingers  on  a  few." 
He  was  so  busy  for  the  next  week  that 
le  forgot  about  automobile  accidents. 
3nce  he  called  up  his  house  to  ask  for 
Qiail.  There  was  none  from  Nancy,  so 
he  pretended  to  himself  that  he  hadn't 
expected  any.  Lying  in  bed  that  night 
in  a  small  hotel  in  a  small  town,  he 
wondered  to  himself  that  he  had  ever 
imagined  he  could  hold  Nancy.  He 
faced  the  whole  thing  through  to  the 
end,  a  logical  end.  Small-time  law;}'er, 
she'd  said.  Well,  maybe  that  was  about 
the  size  of  it.  She  was  in  some  place 
to-night  that  was  out  of  his  range  of 
expectation,  or  desire.  She  was  in  some 
luxurious  hotel  or  staying  on  somebody's 
estate — he  imagined  a  fountain  and 
Nancy  in  a  colored  chiffon  dress  beside 
it — or  perhaps  she  was  rolling  along  in  a 
thirty-thousand-dollar  car.  While  here 
lie  was  in  a  room  that  was  costing  him 
two  dollars.  And  it  wasn't  as  if  he 
minded  it.     Guiltily  Henry  knew  that 


he  was  comfortable,  though  he  could 
imagine  Nancy's  point  of  view  on  the 
iron  bed,  the  electric  lights  hanging  on 
cords  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  June 
bugs  buzzing  outside  the  half-screen  in 
the  window.  He  liked  the  sort  of  work 
he  was  doing,  meeting  simple  people  and 
getting  close  to  them  the  way  a  doctor  or 
a  judge — Henry  had  always  wanted  to 
be  a  judge — or  a  politician  could.  No, 
he'd  probably  never  be  much.  A  few 
more  tries  and  perhaps  he  might  get  to 
Congress.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  he 
might  make  a  stab  at  a  district  judge- 
ship. Nancy  couldn't  wait  for  that. 
He  thought,  with  a  curious  feeling  of 
protecting  her,  that  maybe  he  ought  to 
let  her  go  before  she  grew  any  older. 
Nancy  was  thirty-four  now,  and  when  a 
woman  got  older  it  wasn't  such  easy 
sledding.  Nancy — and  then  his  arm 
went  out  unconsciously  as  if  she  were 
there. 

Perhaps  it  was  weU  that  he  could  not 
see  her.  For  he  had  imagined  very' 
accurately.  At  the  moment  she  was  in  a 
garden,  rather  a  splendid  one  with  ter- 
races and  a  graceful  mist-shrouded 
fountain.  There  was  a  man  with  her, 
and  they  were  looking  at  each  other 
intently.  Perhaps  they  had  drawn  away 
from  an  embrace,  perhaps  they  waited 
for  the  touch  of  passion.  Her  jacket 
of  silver  sequins  glittered  as  if  she 
were  covered  with  a  tkousand  moon- 
beams, and  her  face  was  pale  and  beauti- 
ful. They  hesitated,  as  lovers  pause  or 
enemies  draw  breath.  Then  Nancy  left 
the  garden,  and  the  mist-shrouded  mar- 
ble figure  in  the  fountain  soon  wept 
alone,  bent  on  her  eternally  folded  arms. 

The  next  day  there  was  another  town 
for  Henry  to  visit,  more  people  to  talk 
things  over  with.  He  laid  away  his 
fears  and  di-eams  and  went  to  work.  A 
chain  of  sound  organization  was  begin- 
ning to  link  up  the  towns.  The  gover- 
nor was  making  new  friends  and  was 
vastly  encouraged. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  gets 
somewhere,"  he  kept  saying.  "You 
know  how  to  handle  people,  Dana.     You 
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understand  them.  We're  getting  re- 
sults." 

So  they  were.  Henry  knew.  It  was 
coherent,  well-forged  support  that  they 
were  leaving  behind  them.  When,  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  governor  found 
it  necessary  to  end  the  tour,  he  parted 
warmly  from  Henry.  There  were  no 
promises.  It  had  not  been  that  kind  of 
an  agreement.  They  had  both  thought 
that  what  the  party  needed,  as  well  as 
the  governor,  was  this  kind  of  strength- 
ening and  there  they  left  it. 

But  it  was  done.  There  was  the  house 
to  go  back  to  now,  and  the  law  business 
which  was  affected  by  a  summer  lassi- 
tude. It  was  more  lonely  than  he  had 
feared  and  no  news,  not  so  much  as  a 
postal,  had  come  to  him  from  Nancy. 
He  motored  down  to  see  the  boys  at 
camp.  They  had  heard  from  their 
mother.  He  read  their  letters  and 
cards  avidly.  She  was  having  a  good 
time  then,  though  to  the  children  she 
wrote  mostly  of  places  that  were  inter- 
esting and  little  of  herself  or  other  people. 

The  boys  did  not  need  him  and  the 
camp  masters  did  not  encourage  long 
visits  from  parents.  Henry  went  home 
again,  reflecting  on  the  way  on  the  ex- 
cellent modern  arrangements  which 
could  make  fathers  so  unnecessary  .  .  . 
and  husbands.  He  was  not  quarreling 
with  the  situation.  He  knew  quite  well 
that  the  boys  were  learning  things  at  camp 
that  he  could  not  teach  them,  learning 
to  swim  and  ride  horseback  and  camp 
out  over  night.  Henry  had  never  been 
adept  at  any  of  those  things,  though  he 
swam  with  a  splashing  breast  stroke. 
He  knew  that  Nancy,  too,  was  engaged 
in  the  kind  of  amusements  in  which  he 
was  no  adequate  instructor  or  companion 
— dancing,  playing  with  alcohol,  fencing 
with  light  talk,  staying  up  long  af- 
ter midnight.  Everyone  in  his  family 
seemed  to  be  all  right  but  none  of  them 
needed  him  very  much.  He  wished  that 
he  knew  exactly  where  Nancy  was  so 
that  he  could  send  her  some  money.  A 
dividend  had  come  in  on  a  local  industry 
in  which  he  had  invested.     The  business 


was  evidently  going  to  surprise  everyoi  | 
and  pay.     There  might  be  a  couple 
thousand  a  year  in  that  after  a  while, 
looked  big  to  Henry  until  he  began  1 
think  that  probably  it  would  look  sma; 
to  Nancy,  riding  in  a  thirty-thousantj 
dollar  car.     That  reminded  him  to  hav 
his  brakes  tightened.     He  began  to  buil 
days  up  out  of  things  like  that.     Liil 
was  moving  slowly,  too  slowly.     He  begaj 
to    understand    more    than    ever   whs. 
Nancy  meant  and  realize  how  little  hi  ilow 


could  expect  to  hold  her. 
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Then  Worthing  Jones  died,  on  one  hoj  pMcI 
July  day.  It  was  a  sad  thing  aboui  selve: 
Worthing  Jones,  for  he  was  only  a  mid;  pletic 
die-aged  man  and  one  of  the  best  judgej  lis  d 
who  had  ever  been  elected  to  the  distric  [ood 
bench.  He  had  just  been  re-elected  tw<  liose 
years  ago  at  the  last  general  election  anc  ind^ 
had  four  years  to  go.  After  the  firsi  kc 
shock  of  the  announcement  was  over  iwl 
rumor  began  to  fly  about  concerning  his  le  c 
successor.  There  was  no  one  really  in  lidn' 
line.  The  governor  had  the  appoint  ijui 
ment,  and  the  general  guess  was  that  he  lencl 
would  pick  a  man  from  one  of  the  big  law|  ittli 
firms,  pick  Curtis  or  Jennings  or  LasalleJ  :oiirs 

But  it  was  Henry  whom  he  called  onl  lerb 
the  telephone  a  few  days  later.  old! 

"Henry,"  said  the  governor,  "you  re-i  ime 
member  that  night  in  the  hotel  in  Jack-i  ikel 
son  when  you  were  telling  that  you'd  liket  ifefl 
to  be  a  judge  if  you  had  your  way.^^"        me^ 

"Why,"  answered  Henry,  clearing  hisi  let 
throat  and  afraid  of  his  own  expecta-Jutt 
tions,  "I  certainly  remember  our  talk." 

"Well,  you're  going  to  be  a  judge. 
I'm   announcing  your  appointment   in 
W^orthing  Jones's  place,  if  you'll  agree. 
You'll  have  four  years  to  go  and  after 
that  you  ought  to  hold  the  place  as  long 
as  you  want  it.     You  can,  with  a  follow-  htw 
ing  like  yours.     I've  spoken  to  several  litif 
people  about  this  and  the  choice  is  going  Ippi 
to  meet  with  general  satisfaction.     Bob   ' 
Bartlett  is  strong  for  it.     And  personally 
I  know  you'll  be  the  man  for  it.     It 
doesn't  mean  you  can't  keep  an  eye  on 
things  and  stay  close  to  the  party.     But 
I  know  you  understand  people  well,  and 
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7eryone  tells  me  you're  an  excellent 
.wyer.  It's  a  pleasure  to  make  this 
ppointment,  Dajia." 

Henry  could  only  thank  him.  He 
asn't  good  at  words  when  they  con- 
3rned  himself.  They  tricked  him,  ran 
svay,  became  embarrassing.  He  hung 
p  the  magic  receiver  of  the  telephone 
ad  stared  across  his  quiet  desk.  He 
)uld  see  the  chambers  that  would  be  his 
I  the  splendid  marble  courthouse,  the 
ow  procession  of  justice  through  them, 
le  obligation  that  would  soon  fall  on 
im  to  search  for  wisdom  and  equity 
hich  people  could  not  find  for  them- 
ilves.  He  had  a  curious  sense  of  com- 
letion,  as  if  after  a  long  march  he  saw 
is  destination  in  sight.  There  was  a 
ood  salary  and  no  expense  and,  with 
lose  investments  beginning  to  yield,  he 
nd  Nancy  would  soon  be  on  easy  street, 
fancy — and  then  he  realized  that  it 
asn't  the  end  of  the  march  after  all. 
[e  couldn't  tell  her  about  it.  He 
idn't  even  know  where  his  wife  was. 
.  judge,  he  thought,  can't  go  on  the 
ench  and  be  involved  in  a  divorce  suit 
t  the  same  time.  It  wouldn't  do.  Of 
ourse  they  might  keep  up  appearances 
erhaps — in  a  sudden  flare  of  anger  he 
3ld  himself  that  she'd  have  to  come  to 
me!  He  couldn't  throw  away  a  thing 
ke  that,  after  building  it  up  with  years 
i  effort.  But  as  the  flare  died  down  he 
new  that  he  didn't  really  care  whether 
e  had  it  or  not  now.  Not  if  it  meant 
utting  it  up  to  Nancy  as  a  demand, 
istead  of  bringing  it  to  her  as  a  prize,  as 
n  honor  to  be  shared. 

He  went  home  at  length  because, 
luch  as  he  disliked  going  back  to  the 
ilent  house,  he  was  still  more  reluctant 
0  see  people.  The  news  of  his  appoint- 
lent  might  already  be  abroad,  for  po- 
tical  news  is  the  swiftest  of  gossip,  and 
lenry  was  not  sure  he  was  going  to 
ccept.  He  was  not  sure  of  anything, 
iast  of  all  when  he  saw,  through  the  late 
ummer  dusk,  the  lighted  windows  of 
is  wife's  room.  So  she  had  come  back — 
/ithout  a  word. 

He  would  have  known  she  was  there 


even  if  he  had  not  seen  the  light.  The 
house  seemed  different  when  he  entered 
it,  alive  again,  awake.  He  felt  his 
nerves  tighten.  Perhaps  the  difference 
was  not  in  the  house  but  in  himself.  He 
had  the  old  familiar  feeling  of  not  know- 
ing what  to  expect,  of  wondering  what 
mood  she  was  in. 

The  rooms  were  more  habitable,  though 
he  did  not  know  exactly  what  she  had 
done  to  them.  He  saw  that  the  untidy 
pile  of  newspapers  on  the  hall  table  was 
gone.  There  was  more  air,  more  lamps 
lit,  softer  shadow.  Yet  she  must  have 
just  come.  Her  bags  were  unpacked 
and  she  was  still  in  a  light  travelling  suit, 
though  she  had  taken  off  her  hat. 

"Hello,  dear,"  said  Henry,  and  tried 
to  put  confidence  into  his  voice.  "Well, 
here  you  are!" 

He  made  as  if  to  kiss  her,  but  she 
spoke  first. 

"Here  I  am,"  she  repeated.  "Per- 
haps it  seems  an  unimaginative  choice. 
But  I  couldn't  go  anywhere  else.  I 
haven't  held  a  decent  card  in  three 
weeks  and  I  just  managed  the  fare 
home." 

"You  didn't  come  with  the  rest.^^" 

"No.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  put 
me  out.  That  is,  Doris  did.  It  was, 
after  all,  her  car.  She  has  a  strong  sense 
of  possession,  that  girl." 

Her  voice  was  too  trivial.  It  was 
brittle.  Under  that  ice  tears  might  rush. 
But  Henry  was  concerned  with  fact. 

"Put  you  out!"  he  exclaimed  in 
outrage.     "Why?" 

"As  I  said,  Doris  has  a  sense  of 
possession.  She  thought  I  wanted  her 
husband." 

Henry's  words  were  chilled  now. 

"And  did  you.?" 

She  sighed  as  if  the  answer  to  that 
question  had  troubled  her,  had  worn  her 
out. 

"No."  she  said,  "not  really.  A  little 
perhaps.  I  like  him.  There  were  one 
or  two  times  when  I  thought  it  might  be 
more  than  that.  Luxury  does  things  to 
you,  Henry.  No,  not  to  you.  But  to 
me.     Beauty  and  riches  and  the  power 
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they  give.  You  may  as  well  know  the 
kind  of  person  I  am." 

"You  could  have  wired  for  money. 
You  needn't  have  come  back,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"Yes.  I  could  have  done  that. 
Instead  of  disturbing  you.  But  I 
didn't.  What  have  you  been  doing, 
Henry?     In  my  delightful  absence.?" 

"I've  been  made  a  judge,"  he  an- 
nounced absurdly,  rather  pompously. 
"The  governor  is  putting  me  in  Worth- 
ing Jones's  place." 

He  flung  the  announcement  at  her  and 
waited  for  its  importance  to  wilt  her. 
He  made  it  a  challenge  and  a  rebuke, 
but  they  failed  to  reach  her. 

"A  judge!  Judge  Dana.  And  now, 
poor  dear,  you  never  can  take  a  drink," 
she  said,  and  laughed,  which  was  what 


she  always  did  when  she  was  fond  of  him. 
"Darling  Henry,  what  an  elegant  judge 
you'll  make!  So  you  were  in  line  for 
something  all  the  time!" 

He  knew  he  should  not  be  laughed  at. 
Not  now.  And  yet  it  reassured  him, 
melted  him,  made  him  feel  absurd  and  at 
home  and  loved.  It  was  when  he  saw 
the  tears  follow  her  laugh  that  he  put 
his  arms  around  her. 

"Henry,  dear,"  she  whispered,  and  he 
guessed  how  tired  she  was,  how  much 
struggle  there  had  been  which  she  would 
never  talk  about,  "you're  so  restful! 
Henry — what  do  you  think  will  become 
of  me?  What  do  you  suppose  I'm  in 
line  for?" 

He  didn't  know.     He  could  only  hoi 
her  close,  promise  her  protection,  claiml 
her  from  herself. 
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FIDO 

BY  LEONORA  SPEYER 

SHE  made  a  pet  of  grief. 
Trained  it  and  taught  it  many  a  trick: 
It  begged  and  fetched  and  carried. 
Hid,  waiting  to  he  found. 
Or  played  at  being  dead. 
Lying  limp-heaped  upon  the  ground; 
Ran  by  her  side. 
Lay  icarm  within  her  bed; 
And  on  her  heart  immoderately  ivas  fed. 

Grief  was  the  lady's  pride, 

(A  jealous  brute  at  best); 

How  it  ivould  groivl  and  snap 

At  any  joy  that  dared  draw  near, 

Leaping  upon  her  lap, 

Teeth  bared.  .  .  .  She'd  frown 

A  little  wistfully,  and  say, 

''  Doivn,  naughty  grief! 

My  dear  .  .  .  my  dear  .  .  . 

Siceet  pest  ..." 

And  hold  the  sly  head  closer  to  her  breast. 
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MUST  OUR  CHILDREN  START  WHERE 

WE  DID? 

BY  EMILY  NEWELL  BLAIR 


I 


(6  T  WANT  Mr.  Collins  to  buy  them 
a  house,  but  he  thinks  a  young  man 
ought  to  win  his  own  way/'  Mrs. 
Collins  was  talking  to  me  about  her 
young  married  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band. I  had  expressed  my  admiration 
for  them  and  my  belief  in  his  future  as  a 
lawyer. 

"Oh,  but  it's  such  a  pity  they  can't 
have  it  while  they  are  young,"  I  said, 
realizing  the  kind  of  house  which  the 
Collinses  would  be  able  to  give  their 
daughter. 

"That's  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  but 
I  can't  make  Mr.  Collins  understand. 
He  thinks  they  ought  to  start  where  we 
did." 

"But  why  should  they,  when  you  have 
all  this  money.?" 

"That's  what  I  tell  Mr.  CoUins.  If 
we  were  to  die  they'd  have  it  all.  And 
I  don't  want  to  have  to  die  before  Eliza- 
beth can  enjoy  it.  I  wish  you'd  write  an 
article  about  it  and  see  if  you  can't 
make  him  understand." 

Elizabeth  is  an  only  daughter,  the 
adored  of  her  father  and  beloved  of  her 
mother.  Always  until  her  marriage  she 
had  had  everything  they  could  give  her, 
years  away  at  school,  college,  a  trip  to 
Europe,  pretty  clothes.  The  Collins 
home  is  a  large,  luxurious  brick  house  of 
the  nineties.  Not  that  Elizabeth  was  a 
"spoiled  darling" — by  no  means.  She 
could  cook  and,  on  occasion,  made  cake 
and  fancy  desserts  and,  in  lapses  between 
cooks,  prepared  her  father's  breakfasts 
and  even  washed  the  dishes.  Her  ad- 
vice was  sought  by  her  mother's  friends 
on  wallpaper  and  chintzes.    She  could 


skilfully  remake  her  last  year's  frocks  to 
serve  another  season.  She  played  a  fair 
game  of  golf  and  a  better  game  of  bridge, 
and  was  an  officer  in  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  She 
was  not  extravagant  but  she  had  never 
known  rigid  economy.  She  was  not  a 
breadwinner  but  she  earned  her  board 
and  keep.  In  short,  she  was  an 
energetic,  ambitious,  industrious  young 
woman,  able  and  ready  to  make  a  life 
for  herself. 

Mr.  Collins  was  a  self-made  man. 
Mrs.  Collins  was  an  ambitious  woman. 
Her  ambition  was  that  Elizabeth  should 
be  born  to  an  avenue  of  trees,  brick 
houses,  and  tradition,  and  that  she 
should  go  on  from  them,  free  from 
poverty  and  the  necessity  of  worrying 
about  money,  wherever  ambition  and 
opportunity  might  carry  her. 

At  first  Mrs.  Collins's  ambitions  for 
Elizabeth  were  more  or  less  nebulous. 
The  girl  n»ust  have  the  education  Mrs. 
Collins  had  craved,  she  must  know  the 
delights  of  music,  have  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  in  pictures,  and  be  at  home 
among  cultivated  men  and  women. 
But  as  Elizabeth  grew  up  these  ambi- 
tions became  more  specialized.  She 
should  marry  a  brilliant  young  man, 
move  to  Kansas  City,  have  a  lovely 
house  there,  and  make  for  herself  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  community. 
And  Elizabeth  did  not  disappoint  her. 
The  boy  next  door  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School  with  honors.  He 
was  offered  a  partnership  in  one  of  the 
best  offices  in  Kansas  City.  And  Eliza- 
beth married  him.     There  was  no  ques- 
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tion  as  to  his  ability  or  his  ambition. 
He  had  made  many  friends,  some 
of  them  influential.  Elizabeth  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  "go 
on  and  on." 

All  she  needed  was  a  little  help  from 
her  father,  a  pretty  house  for  a  wedding 
present,  the  small  car  they  no  longer 
needed  now  that  she  was  gone,  and  the 
continuance  of  an  allowance  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month.  All  of  this  would 
not  make  a  dent  in  the  property  which, 
according  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Collins's 
carefully  drawn  will,  was  to  go  to  Eliza- 
beth's children  after  her  mother's  and 
her  own  life  interest  were  forfeited  by 
death. 

Mrs.  Collins  did  not  ask  enough 
from  Mr.  Collins  to  permit  any  wild 
extravagance  on  Elizabeth's  part :  merely 
enough  to  enable  her  to  begin  her  mar- 
ried life  in  surroundings  somewhat  like 
those  which  they  had  delighted  to  give 
her  as  a  girl,  and  with  a  sense  of  build- 
ing permanently.  Elizabeth's  husband's 
salary  was  not  proportionate  to  his 
future  promise.  It  could  provide  a 
small  apartment  if  they  did  not  mind 
living  over  a  grocery  store.  It  could 
furnish  food  provided  Elizabeth  could 
cook  it.  Clothes .^^  Well,  not  the  kind 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  wearing. 
Entertaiimient.^  None  at  all.  After  a 
while,  perhaps,  after  his  son-in-law  had 
"shown  what  he  could  do,"  Mr.  Collins 
would  give  Elizabeth  a  house.  But,  said 
he,  "he  must  make  his  own  way  or  he'll 
never  amount  to  anything." 

"But  can't  you  see.^"  Mrs.  Collins 
would  explain,  "either  they  won't  need 
it  or  it  will  be  too  late.  They  will  have 
lost  all  their  opportunities  and  have  to 
begin  all  over  again." 

But  Mr.  Collins  could  not  see.  Pam- 
per his  children  into  weakness  and 
failure?  Not  he.  Let  them,  too,  know 
the  advantage  of  beginning  with  noth- 
ing, the  necessity  of  winning  their  way. 
What  he  could  not  understand,  or  would 
not,  was  that  an  inflicted  necessity 
is  hardly  the  same  thing  as  an  in- 
evitable one. 


II 

When  Mr.  Collins  married  he  not  only 
had  no  money  but  he  had  no  one  to 
whom  he  could  appeal  for  assistance., 
If  he  was  to  gain  a  competence,  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  he  had  to  work  hard  to 
get  it.     And  he  did  work  hard;  he  was 
industrious,  able,  and  disciplined.     The 
result  is  that  he  now  thinks  it  was  having  j 
nothing  which  made  him  industrious  and  | 
disciplined.     Ergo,    there    is    a  special 
virtue  in  the  necessity  of  getting  money 
for  yourself.     To  hear  Mr.  Collins  one 
would  think  that  only  those  who  begin 
with  nothing  can,   or  do,  exercise  the 
virtues  of  hard  work  or  self-denial. 

This  is  a  dogma  favored  of  pioneers. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  why.  Since 
work  on  the  frontier  is  hard  and  the 
conditions  of  life  are  trying,  if  not 
dangerous,  naturally  the  frontier  is  un- 
likely to  attract  men  who  are  already 
successful  or  can  find  opportunities  else- 
where under  easier,  more  pleasant  condi- 
tions. Thus  the  majority  of  the  pio- 
neers were  men  who  began  with  nothing. 
Many  among  them  won  wealth  and  suc- 
cess. What  more  natural  than  for  them 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
able  to  begin  with  nothing  and  end  with 
so  much.^  From  this  it  was  but  a  step 
to  the  dogma  that  the  smaller  the  be- 
ginning, the  greater  the  virtue.  Besides, 
whatever  a  man  does  acquires  in  his  eyes 
a  special  importance  because  he  does  it. 
Exalt  it  and  in  a  way  you  exalt  him. 
Naturally  these  successful  pioneers,  tak- 
ing pride  in  what  they  had  done,  exalted 
the  whole  process  until  they  came  to 
confuse  the  qualities  that  brought  them 
success  with  their  starting  point  (or  their 
necessity).  The  queer  thing  is  that 
even  to  the  second  and  third  generation 
they  still  hold  firmly  to  this  dogma  of  the 
virtue  of  beginning  with  nothing. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  the  idea  is 
prevalent  only  in  those  communities 
where  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this 
generation  were  pioneers.  For  America 
is  a  pioneer  country.  It  was  built  from 
the  beginning  by  pioneers,  pioneers  from 
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England  to  New  England  and  Virginia; 
pioneers  from  New  England  and  Virginia 
to  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  from  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  to  Missouri  and  Kansas;  yes, 
and  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
to  Oregon  and  California.  Perhaps  it  is 
putting  it  too  strongly  to  say  that  it  is 
,only  in  those  communities  and  among 
those  families  which  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  European  or  English  stand- 
ards that  the  pioneer  point  of  view  has 
weakened;  but  certainly  the  chief  op- 
position to  it  has  been  among  those  who 
have  derived  their  social  customs  from 
abroad.  It  is  indeed  this  very  fact  that 
hardens  the  pioneer  against  such  "soft- 
ness." Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of 
marriage  settlements.  A  marriage  with 
I  an  Englishman  of  family  required  that  a 
sum  of  money  be  settled  on  the  girl  who 
was  to  marry  him.  At  first  the  sugges- 
tion was  met  with  scorn  by  all  "red- 
blooded"  American  men.  It  connoted 
decadence  and  idleness  and  its  con- 
comitants. But  as  girls  would  insist  on 
marrying  these  foreign  "ne'er-do-wells" 
the  devotion  of  the  fathers  to  their 
daughters  began  to  overcome  their 
pioneer  standards,  and  they  reluctantly 
gave  in.  In  due  time,  as  Americans  ad- 
I  justed  themselves  to  such  strange  foreign 
customs,  the  scorn  decreased.  Perhaps 
the  logical  thought  struck  some  of  these 
fathers:  Why  penalize  the  daughters 
who  marry  Americans.^  And  settle- 
ments were  accordingly  made  on  those 
daughters  who  married  American  men. 
And  then  the  still  more  logical  thought 
occurred  to  some  man :  Why  penalize  my 
son.f^  And  so  a  settlement  was  made  on 
him.  But  the  custom  does  not  spread  so 
fast  as  others  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

And  even  to-day  we  read  in  the  news- 
paper of  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  man  of 
billions  in  cosmopolitan  New  York  itself 
driving  a  Ford  or  "doing  her  own  work." 
Still,  this  man  of  billions  probably  is  a 
pioneer  in  his  way;  for  sixty  years  ago — 
when  he  was  born — all  but  a  very  few 
were  pioneers,  pioneers  in  a  business  if 
not  in  a  community;  and  a  man  may 


be  a  pioneer  to  the  extent  of  holding 
throughout  his  life  the  pioneer's  philoso- 
phy of  wealth,  his  standards,  and  cus- 
toms, even  though  he  comes  from  Cleve- 
land or  Pittsburgh  or  even  Boston  or 
New  York. 

There  are,  certainly,  other  ideas  back 
of  this  "start  at  scratch  and  win  your 
own  way"  standard.  There  is  the 
egotistical  one,  "What  was  good  enough 
for  me  is  good  enough  for  my  boy." 
There  is  that  of  simple  logic,  "I  started 
with  nothing  and  made  good;  therefore, 
if  he  starts  with  nothing  he  will  make 
good."  And  there  is  the  one  springing 
from  a  father's  vanity,  "So  long  as  I 
have  all  the  money  in  my  own  hands  I 
shall  remain  the  important  member  of 
my  family,  the  big  man  in  the  com- 
munity." I  recall  hearing  a  man  make 
the  naive  suggestion  that  he  intended  to 
leave  all  his  money  to  his  son,  because  if 
he  left  any  of  it  to  his  daughter,  her 
portion,  added  to  what  her  husband  al- 
ready had,  would  make  his  son-in-law 
more  important  in  the  community  than 
his  son.  Every  father,  he  thought, 
should  leave  his  money  to  his  sons,  as 
their  rating  depends  on  their  money. 
And  there  is  what  may  be  the  most 
powerful  idea  of  all :  that  the  making  and 
ownership  of  money  are  the  chief  tests  of 
worth.  If  a  man's  place  in  the  com- 
munity is  due  solely  to  the  amount  of 
money  he  has  made,  naturally  he  will 
want  to  emphasize  the  importance  and 
the  value  of  money,  as  this  will  empha- 
size his  own  importance.  How  do  it 
better  than  to  deny  it  to  the  younger 
generation,  make  them  get  it  for  them- 
selves, keep  them  envying  those  that 
already  have  it.^^  Nothing  would  so 
lessen  its  importance  and  his  own  as  to 
treat  it  casually  as  a  means  rather  than 
as  an  end.  These  ideas  actuate  parents 
without  regard  to  location  or  amount  of 
income.  They  are  present  in  the  minds 
of  Boston  mill  owners  as  in  those  of 
Kansas  farmers,  in  those  of  newspaper 
proprietors  as  in  those  of  copper  dukes,  in 
those  of  New  York  banker  billionaires  as 
in  those  of  small-town  merchants. 
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To  discover  how  foolish  is  this  dogma 
that  there  is  a  special  virtue  in  starting 
at  scratch,  Mr.  Collins  has  only  to  forget 
how  he  made  his  money,  or  how  he 
started,  and  think  of  his  son-in-law's 
situation.  He  would  then  see  that  a 
son-in-law  who  desires  to  make  a  name 
and  place  for  himself  as  an  able  lawyer 
would  find  it  of  distinct  advantage  if  he 
could,  perhaps,  refuse  to  spend  his  time 
and  thought  on  the  collection  of  bills  or 
the  examination  of  abstracts  in  order  to 
make  every  possible  cent,  and  could  de- 
vote himself  to  the  cases  which  would 
bring  him  to  the  attention  of  bar,  court, 
and  more  important  clients,  cases  which 
might  not  bring  him  money  at  all.  Mr. 
Collins  has  certainly  seen  young  lawyers 
of  fine  talents  and  energy  diverted  into 
collection  agents  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  house,  car,  and  allowance  for 
a  wife  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Surely  he  cannot  think  that  freedom 
from  such  compulsion  would  lessen  his 
son-in-law's  ambition.  That  would  be 
to  think  that  the  only  possible  incentive 
to  work  is  the  necessity  of  providing 
necessities.  Mr.  Collins  knows  that  this 
is  not  so.  He  has  seen  men  with  one 
million  dollars  struggle  to  increase  it  to 
two  million  dollars.  Men  continually 
strive  to  take  something  and  make  of  it 
something  more.  Why,  then,  may  they 
not  start  with  something  and  make  out 
of  it  something  else.^  Why  not  begin 
with  money  and  make  out  of  it  a  profes- 
sion, a  success,  a  career?  The  career 
will  call  for  work,  energy,  ability,  and 
self-control  in  quite  as  large  proportions 
as  Mr.  Collins's  success  in  making  money 
called  for  it.  If  Mr.  Collins  will  stop 
and  think  he  will  realize  that  his  son-in- 
law  cannot  succeed  in  his  ambitions 
without  a  liberal  exercise  of  these  quali- 
ties, even  if  his  wife  has  more  than  a 
house,  a  car,  and  an  allowance.  He  will 
know  that  reputations  are  as  difficult  to 
win  as  fees — and  political  placement 
even  harder. 

But  this  dogma  of  the  self-made  man 


dies  hard.  Since  lack  of  money  was  Mr. 
Collins's  incentive,  he  fears  the  lack  of 
this  incentive  will  in  some  way  make  a 
weakling  of  his  son-in-law. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business.  Starting 
with  nothing,  he  was  by  dint  of  economy, 
good  management,  and  unstinted  labor 
able  to  save  money  which,  invested 
cannily  in  stocks,  has  made  him  a  very 
rich  man.  He  longs  to  retire  and  travel. 
But  he  has  a  young  son  on  whom  his 
heart  is  set.  He  wants  this  son,  also,  to 
know  the  joys  of  success.  So  he  holds 
on  to  his  grocery  store  in  order  that  his 
son  may  follow  his  footsteps.  He  pays 
the  son  a  fair  salary  as  manager,  requir- 
ing him  to  reach  the  store  each  morning 
at  7:30  and  stay,  with  an  hour  for  lunch, 
until  o:30,  returning  Saturday  evenings 
to  stay  until  10:30.  He  gave  the  boy  a 
house  as  a  wedding  gift  but  he  expects 
him  to  save  from  his  salary  enough  to 
invest  in  his  turn  in  stocks  or  bonds  or 
whatever  is  on  the  rise  at  that  time. 
The  son,  it  happens,  loathes  the  grocery 
business.  In  college  he  was  devoted  to 
his  economics  and  his  literature.  He  is 
an  inveterate  reader.  He  has  ideas. 
Given  a  sum  of  money,  he  would  prob- 
ably buy  a  newspaper.  If  he  had  free- 
dom, he  would  find  a  congenial  job.  As 
it  is,  he  does  hard  labor  at  a  business  he 
hates,  hoping  the  money  he  is  saving 
may  enable  him,  if  his  father  ever  gets 
ready  to  retire,  to  buy  the  time  to  ex- 
press some  of  these  ideas  of  his  on  paper. 

Surely  it  is  no  mean  ambition  for  a 
man  to  wish  to  express  his  thoughts  so 
that  other  men  may  heed  them  and 
gather  therefrom  hope  or  inspiration  or 
even  information.  I  can  bear  witness 
that  it  is  one  which  calls  for  energy  and 
self-control — far  more,  perhaps,  than 
selling  flour  or  beans.  Why  should  his 
father  fear  he  would  become  a  weakling 
if  his  incentive  were  to  succeed  at  such 
work  rather  than  to  earn  enough  money 
to  be  as  rich  at  fifty  as  his  father? 

.Vh,  but  his  father  might  say,  "Let 
him  earn  his  way.  He  cannot  earn  his 
living  by  writing.     When  he  has  earned 
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enough  to  enable  him  to  play  at  writing, 
why,  then  he  can."  Why  need  he  wait 
:o  earn  it  if  his  father  already  has  plenty? 
Why  waste  these  years  when  he  might 
be  putting  them  to  such  splendid  use, 
given  a  subsidy  by  his  parents? 

"Live  on  unearned  money?  Be  sup- 
ported by  his  father?"  I  can  hear  the 
tones  of  scorn  from  the  middle-class 
everywhere.  But  would  the  effect  on 
the  boy  really  be  any  different  if  his 
I'ather  settled  the  money  on  him  to- 
morrow from  what  it  would  be  if  his 
father  died  to-morrow  and  left  it  to  him? 
In  either  case  he  would  be  living  on  un- 
earned money,  he  would  be  supported  by 
his  father's  labor  and  savings. 

"Would  you  then  advocate,"  I  can 
hear  this  father  ask,  "that  we  settle 
money  on  our  children  when  they 
marry?" 

I  know  the  very  question  calls  to  his 
mind  the  profligacy  which  his  democratic 
prejudices  associate  with  the  aristocracy 
of  a  degenerate  social  system.  Yet  why 
not?  Every  Christmas  he  gave  that 
boy  every  toy  he  could  purchase.  He 
took  him  fishing  and  hunting.  He  gave 
his  son  the  best  possible  education.  He 
provided  him  a  good  home,  backed  his 
athletic  expenses,  saw  that  he  had  good 
clothes,  sent  him  abroad.  He  let  him 
drive  the  family  car  as  his  own  from  the 
time  he  was  fourteen.  He  gave  the  boy 
everything  he  wanted  until  he  was 
jj twenty-two  and  did  not  spoil  him. 
Why,  then,  suddenly  deny  him  the  most 
precious  gift  of  all — opportunity  to  use 
those  years  of  young  enthusiasm,  great 
ambitions,  abundant  energies  in  the 
work  he  wants  to  do?  Many  of  us 
must  spend  these  years  in  making 
money,  in  the  hope  that  later  we  may 
have  the  time  to  exercise  our  talents — 
only,  alas,  to  find  that  by  the  time  we 
have  the  money  there  is  neither  energy 
nor  the  ability  left  for  the  ambitions. 
With  us,  with  so  many,  there  is  no 
choice.  We  must  start  with  nothing,  so 
naturally  we  must  spend  ourselves  trying 
to  get  the  necessary  money.  But  what 
a  waste  for  those  who  might  start  with 


something  to  be  held  back  as  we  are, 
making  believe  they  start  with  nothing 
and  duplicating  our  efforts,  because 
their  fathers  think  there  is  more  virtue 
in  making  money  than  in  doing  work 
you  want  to  do! 

There  really  are  men  in  America — 
strange  as  the  news  may  be  to  many  of 
these  self-made  men — who  are  not 
moved  by  the  competitive  spirit,  to 
whom  the  "good  life"  is  one  in  which 
they  may  do  work  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested and  build  up  a  reputation  for 
proficiency  in  that  work,  regardless  of 
financial  profit.  I  know  a  man,  for  in- 
stance, whose  ambition  in  life  it  was  to 
win  for  himself  in  his  community — a 
small  one — a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  of 
integrity  and  ability.  He  did  not  want 
money  or  care  for  a  financial  success. 
What  appealed  to  him  was  the  work  it- 
self and  success  in  it.  To  have  to  bother 
with  bills,  to  have  to  chase  the  dollar  to 
pay  them  took  his  mind  off  the  problems 
involved  in  his  cases  and  disturbed  his 
mental  balance. 

It  is  true  that  the  need  to  meet  ex- 
penses is  an  incentive  to  some  men;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  to  others  it  is  a 
terrible  handicap,  preventing  the  entire 
absorption  in  their  task  which  is  neces- 
sary for  their  success.  Still  others  re- 
quire a  sense  of  mental  peace,  a  sense  of 
security,  before  they  can  do  their  best. 
The  necessity  of  making  a  certain 
amount  of  money  and  the  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  make  it  often  destroy  the 
balance  necessary  for  the  finest  kind  of 
creative  work.  Men  and  women  like 
this  would  do  much  better  work  if  they 
could  be  assured  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  It  is  the  need  for  such  assur- 
ance that  drives  many  men  of  transcend- 
ent abilities  into  government  positions — 
such  as  those  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey — and  into  university  pro- 
fessorships. They  want  to  forget  money 
so  that  they  may  do  good  work;  and  they 
must  be  assured  a  competence,  however 
modest,  before  they  can  forget  it. 

Often  there  is  a  direct  clash  between 
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good  work  in  the  professions  and  the 
necessity  of  making  money.  Shall  a 
man  wait  until  the  project  he  is  engaged 
in  is  completed  to  his  own  satisfaction  or 
shall  he  get  what  he  can  for  it  now? 
Shall  he  sell  out  the  ultimate  perfection 
for  the  present  satisfaction?  There  are 
the  hundreds  of  such  daily  temptations 
that  meet  the  professional  man  or  the 
artist.  Shall  he  take  this  case  which 
means  monetary  rewards  and  give  up 
that  case  which  may  determine  the 
interpretation  of  a  law  and  protect  the 
helpless?  Shall  he  keep  on  spending  his 
energy  on  this  rich  old  woman's  hypo- 
chondria or  devote  himself  to  stamping 
out  that  epidemic?  Shall  he  accept  this 
newspaper  syndicate  contract  or  keep 
on  with  that  book?  Parents  ought  to  be 
happy  to  think  that  they  can  save  their 
children  from  such  sacrifices  of  time  and 
energy  to  the  immediate  and  the  triv- 
ial. It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able 
to  make  their  children's  lives  so  much 
freer  and  richer.  And  yet  I  remember 
the  banker  who  said  to  me  of  his  son  who 
yearned  to  go  to  Paris  and  study  art,  "I 
don't  know  what  I've  done  to  deserve  an 
artist  for  a  son ;  of  course  he  is  going  into 
the  bank."  And  I  am  reminded  again 
of  that  dry-goods  merchant  who  pushed 
Ills  son  behind  a  counter  because  music 
never  paid.  They,  I  am  afraid,  are 
more  representative  of  Ihe  typical  pa- 
rental point  of  view  than  the  man  who 
said  to  me,  *'If  what  my  son  wants  is  to 
play  the  violin,  then  he  shall  do  it  if  only 
to  compensate  for  the  thirty  years  I've 
spent  in  a  drug  store  every  day  of  which 
I  longed  to  be  a  soldier." 

TV 

And  after  all  it  is  only  make-believe, 
this  enforced  starting  with  nothing. 
However  much  the  wealthy  ])arent  may 
try,  he  cannot  create  artificially  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  when  a  son  actually 
starts  with  nothing.  There  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  the  necessity  that 
springs  from  knowing  one  can  never 
have  anything  he  does  not  earn  with  his 


brain  and  brawn  and  the  compulsic 
that  comes  from  a  parent's  refusing  c 
postponing  gifts  or  assistance.     In  or 
case  there  is  no  alternative;  it  is  sink  c 
swim.     In  the  other  the  possibility  of  ■ 
gift  is  always  there.     There  is  no  poss! 
bility  of  sinking:  the  son  or  daughter  if 
like  a  swimmer  with  a  full  life-savin; 
crew  right  at  hand.     No  sternness  on  thi 
part  of  the  parent  can  give  the  pooi 
little  rich  child  what  saving  grace  ther! 
is  in  necessity.     All  it  does  is  to  rob  th 
child  of  the  compensations  of  startin 
with  something. 

The  wise  parent  knows  this;  and  so 
instead  of  attempting  the  impossible,  hi 
seeks  to  get  for  his  boy  by  some  othe 
means  the  sort  of  advantage  that  come, 
from  "starting  with  nothing."  Tht 
easiest  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  tC; 
stimulate  his  son  to  want  something! 
which  his  wealth  may  help  him  tc 
achieve  but  which  it  cannot  achieve 
alone  or  entirely.  It  may  be  success  in 
another  business,  or  in  a  profession,  oi 
in  some  art,  or  in  scholarship.  It  may 
even  be  success  in  seeing  how  much 
money  can  be  made  with  the  money  he 
is  given.  Or  it  may  be  success  in  thej 
art  of  wise  spending.  The  parent  may, 
perhaps,  stimulate  his  son  to  see  what  he 
can  do  with  his  money,  how  much 
beauty  or  happiness  or  power  he  can  get 
with  it.  There  is  a  very  real  opportu- 
nity for  starting  with  money  and  turningi 
it  into  taste,  knowledge,  or  action.  In 
many  cases  a  man  or  woman  can  begin! 
with  nothing  except  money  and  achieve 
a  real  success  such  as  money  alone  could 
not  bring:  he  or  she  may,  for  example, 
start  without  taste  and  end  an  authority. 

Any  and  all  of  these  substitutes  can  | 
develop  in  the  child  the  same  courage,  . 
daring,   determination,   ability   to   take  :  , 
punishment,  caution,  sportsmanship,  self-  !  ^^ 
control,   industry,  and  economy  as  are 
supposed  to  be  developed  in  the  journey 
from  poverty  to  fortune. 

But  the  finding  of  these  substitutes 
requires  imagination,  and — alas  for  the 
child — it  is  so  much  easier  for  the 
parent  to  demand  an  imitation  of  his  j 
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j)wii  experience!  In  this  connection  I 
ecall  what  a  very  rich  mother  once  told 
lie    of   her   plan    with   her   daughters. 

•  They  had  two  h  jmes,  one  on  the  Hudson 
iiid  one  on  an  island  in  Maine,  and  any 
lumber  of  servants  in  each.  There  was 
I  housekeeper,  of  course,  and  everything 
done   in    a   formal   manner.     The 


^^as 


Bother,  a  Quaker,  had  not  herself  been 
wrought  up  to  wealth  and  she  could  not 
orget  her  own  mother's  old-fashioned 
f  :raining  of  her  in  the  care  of  a  house,  of 
ler  wardrobe,  of  her  person. 

"It  worried  me  for  a  long  time,"  she 
said.     "I  did  not  want  my  daughters  to 
^row  up  without  any  feeling  of  responsi- 
^  3ility  or  knowledge  of  how  to  work,  and 
[vet  I  could  see  that  the  kind  of  training 
'[[  had  had  would  be  ridiculous  for  them. 
'[  could  set  them  daily  tasks  such  as 
Jjmaking  their  beds,  darning  their  stock- 
ings,   ordering    meals,    inspecting    the 
itchens;  but  once  they  had  learned  how 
to  do  those  things,  the  mere  doing  of 
1(them  with  servants  standing  by  to  watch 
them  had  no  relation  to  their  needs  and 
could  teach  them  nothing  except  that  I 
arbitrarily  was  inflicting  a  disagreeable 
routine   on   them.     To    say   that   they 
must  darn  their  stockings  or  go  with 
boles  in  them  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lous.    The  maids  would  gladly  do  the 
darning  in  return  for  their  old  stockings; 
snd  anyhow,  any  fair  allowance  would 
purchase  new  ones.     So  I  set  about  try- 
ing to  find   tasks  for  them  that  grew 
logically  out  of  their  money  and  would 
do  for  them  what  the  tasks  my  mother 
set  me  had  done  for  me. 

"Each  girl  when  she  was  fourteen  was 
given  a  budget  to  do  over  her  room. 
She  had  to  study  decoration  long  enough 
to  learn  to  do  it  right,  to  buy  the  furni- 
ture proper  to  the  room.  From  doing 
over  their  own  rooms  they  came  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  rest  of  the  house,  and 
at  times  each  one  has  redecorated  other 
rooms.  I  let  each  one  buy  one  good 
picture  a  year  from  an  unknown  artist. 
This  led  them  to  make  acquaintances 
among  young  artists,  to  attend  exhibits, 
and  to  know  pictures.     They  have  ex- 


changed their  pictures  many  times. 
Each  one  has  a  garden  of  her  own,  and 
each  a  responsibility  for  buying  the  new 
books  on  certain  subjects. 

"When  the  eldest  daughter  was 
eighteen  we  built  a  community  house  in 
the  village  and  moved  the  pictures  and 
books  there.  As  each  girl  reached  six- 
teen she  took  on  the  responsibility  for 
some  activity  connected  with  this  house. 
One  had  charge  of  a  nursery,  another  of 
a  cafeteria.  Each  spent  certain  hours 
there  each  day,  was  responsible  for 
spending  money  and  raising  money  for 
the  house,  and  for  organizing  it  into  a 
success.  There  was  rivalry  among  them 
as  to  the  success  of  their  departments, 
both  financially  and  in  terms  of  accom- 
plishment. A  financial  loss  was  charged 
off  their  yearly  allowance.  If  they 
wanted  to  add  to  the  house,  as  on  occa- 
sion they  did,  we  advanced  the  money 
and  charged  it  against  their  inheritance. 
One  girl  did  not  care  for  the  community 
house  but  loved  animals.  We  set  her 
up  with  a  kennel  of  her  own,  advancing 
the  money  and  charging  the  loss  against 
her  future. 

"I  think  they  have  learned  as  much 
economy  and  carefulness  and  have 
gained  as  much  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  time,  and  as  much  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, as  I  ever  did.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  been  meeting  a  responsibil- 
ity which  goes  with  their  inheritance. 
There  never  has  been  any  sense  of  com- 
pulsion because  they  see  that  what  they 
do  is  a  logical  result  of  their  fortune,  not 
something  arbitrarily  forced  on  them." 

If  only  Mr.  Collins  would  learn  this 
difference  between  something  forced  on 
children  and  something  growing  logically 
out  of  their  situation,  he  would  not  seek 
to  make  Elizabeth  start  where  he  did. 
For  then  he  would  know  he  was  trying  to 
defeat  a  law  of  logic. 

V 

The  symbol  for  a  family  is  a  tree 
which  has  limbs  growing  out  of  the  trunk 
and   smaller  branches  growing  out   of 
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these  limbs  and  others  out  of  these  and 
so  on;  not  a  hardy  annual  which  grows 
up,  bears  seeds,  drops  them  into  the 
same  spot  from  which  it  started,  and 
then  dies,  leaving  the  seeds  to  go  through 
the  same  process  from  the  same  be- 
ginning to  the  same  end,  repeating  it 
endlessly.  The  limb  draws  sustenance 
from  the  soil  through  the  trunk,  the 
branches  through  the  limb.  Society  is 
a  forest  of  trees.  True,  some  die. 
Some  are  hewn  down.  But  a  tree  may 
live  for  many  generations,  each  year 
growing  stronger  and  more  beautiful,  the 
growth  of  each  generation  of  leaves  en- 
riching the  next,  the  tree  itself  sending 
forth  ever  higher  and  higher  branches. 

I  know  a  man  who  has  ten  million 
dollars  invested  in  railroad  securities. 
He  can  hardly  lose  it.  He  has  one  son 
who  was  married  a  year  or  so  ago.  At 
first  the  soil  lived  in  a  tiny  two-room 
apartment,  but  when  the  grandson  was 
born  the  father  gave  the  son  a  small 
five-room  cottage  in  the  railroad  town 
where  the  boy  works.  The  son  took  a 
position  on  one  of  his  father's  railroads 
and  now,  I  am  told,  is  winning  his 
father's  favor  by  investing  a  certain  per 
cent  of  his  salary  in  stock  in  his  father's 
roads  which  his  father  sells  him.  The 
daughter-in-law,  a  charming  college 
graduate  who  does  her  own  work  and 
makes  her  own  clothes,  cannot  afford  to 
entertain  her  friends  or  indulge  her  taste 
for  the  sports  in  which  she  used  to  excel 
or  the  study  she  enjoyed  before  her  mar- 
riage. The  father  is  delighted  to  find 
her  so  "sensible."  He  lives  alone  in  a 
large  and  handsome  house  which,  I  have 
heard,  he  is  offering  for  sale.  His  son 
cannot  afford  to  live  in  it.  And  the 
father  prefers  a  hotel. 

Could  anything  be  more  senseless? 
What  value  has  this  ten  million  dollars? 
While  it  keeps  piling  up  compound  in- 
terest, the  man's  only  son,  living  little 
better  than  a  peasant,  is  setting  out  to 
make  ten  million  dollars  of  his  own.  If 
he  is  successful,  by  the  time  he  is  fifty  he 
may  have  ten  million,  twenty  or  maybe 
thirty  million — which  is  all  right  if  that 


is  what  he  wants  or  needs.  But  what 
his  wife  wants,  I  happen  to  know,  is  a 
family,  and  space  to  house  them,  plenty 
of  ground  in  which  they  may  play,  a 
good  servant,  leisure  to  keep  up  her 
music  and  read,  time  to  play  a  little 
golf.  By  the  time  she  is  fifty  it  will  be 
too  late  to  get  these  things.  What  good  j| 
will  a  palace  do  her  then  when  her  chil- 
dren have  left  her?  It  is  when  children 
are  young  and  their  habits  and  ideas  of 
life  are  being  formed  that  a  mother  wants 
dignity  and  ease  and  comfort  in  her 
home.  WTien  she  is  old  she  can  be  con- 
tent in  an  apartment.  How  futile  is  this 
American  system  which  houses  old  and 
deserted  husbands  and  wives  in  large 
handsome  houses  and  places  the  young 
and  growing  families  in  tiny  cottages! 

In  the  days  when  there  was  no  wealth 
and  all  alike  were  pioneers,  starting  with 
nothing  and  trying  to  get  ahead,  there 
was  no  alternative.  But  why  should 
grandparents  who  have  piled  up  fortunes 
sit  complacently  in  their  big  houses 
while  their  grandchildren  are  huddled  in 
tiny  nurseries? 

Suppose  a  father,  instead  of  forcing 
his  son  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  said  to 
him,  **  Here,  take  this  house.  I  want  my 
grandson  to  grow  up  in  a  place  like  this 
with  a  sense  of  space — high  ceilings,  a 
sleeping  porch,  a  playroom."  And  to 
his  daughter,  "Here,  take  this  stock  and 
use  the  dividends  to  pay  for  a  servant, 
or  two,  if  you  w^ant  them.  And  I've 
settled  enough  on  you  so  that  you  can 
have  as  large  a  family  as  you  wish,  with- 
out worry.  I  want  my  grandchildren  to 
have  a  healthy,  rested  mother,  informed, 
active,  a  mother  of  whom  they  can  always 
be  proud  and  who  will  have  much  to 
give  them.  My  life  is  lived  and  I  want 
its  fruits  to  be  used  to  enable  you  to  be- 
gin here  where  I've  ended." 

Would  he  l>e  afraid  his  son  could  not 
take  care  of  property  thus  come  by,  that 
it  would  make  him  shiftless,  profligate? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  it  would  do  the 
very  opposite?  That  it  would  make  the 
boy  feel  he  must  do  his  best  to  deserve 
his  good  fortune  by  making  the  most  of 
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it,  so  that  his  children  in  their  turn 
might  start  still  farther  on?  Or  would 
he  be  afraid  that  sons  and  daughters 
could  not  appreciate  the  value  of  money 
unless  they  have  had  to  earn  it?  But 
anyone  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  com- 
munity where  fortunes  have  been  quickly 
and  easily  made  knows  how  utterly  false 
is  this  assumption.  Those  who  have 
not  can  easily  recall  the  history  of  the 
Pittsburgh  steel  millionaires  and  compare 
the  jfirst  and  second  and  third  genera- 
tions as  to  recklessness  of  expenditures. 
Anyone  who  has  compared  the  lavish- 
ness  of  the  new  rich  in  New  York,  New- 
port, and  Washington  with  the  careful 
expenditure  of  those  who  inherit  large 
houses,  established  social  positions,  and 
an  unearned  income,  knows  that  the  fear 
of  losing  money,  the  possession  of  tastes 
dependent  on  it  for  satisfaction,  and  of 
a  social  position  which  requires  large 
amounts  of  it,  furnish  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  its  value  than  the  earning  of  it. 
No  one  has  ever  charged  the  English 
upper  class  with  failing  to  appreciate 
money.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
such  a  horror  of  having  to  earn  it  that 
they  overvalue  the  keeping  of  it.  The 
theory  that  one  must  make  money  to 
appreciate  its  value  is  a  theory  divorced 
from  experience. 

Not  long  ago  the  papers  heralded  the 
fact  that  an  heiress  to  millions  would  do 
her  own  work.  Great  was  the  rejoicing 
among  the  bourgeoisie.  "Fine  girl." 
"Sensible."  "She's  all  right.  No  non- 
sense about  her."  The  phrases  ex- 
pressed the  simple  faith  of  the  pioneer 
that  there  was  a  virtue  in  forgoing  a 
servant.  And  why?  If  she  could  not 
afford  one,  certainly.  But  there  was  no 
question  of  that.  Everyone  knew  she 
could.  What  virtue  then  was  there  in 
her  putting  on  a  "house-dress,"  fussing 
in  the  kitchen,  waiting  on  the  table, 
when  she  might  be  preparing  herself  for 
the  responsibility  of  that  great  fortune? 
She  had  much  better  have  given  her  time 
to  a  study  of  economics  and  sociology 
and  a  survey  of  social  conditions.  That 
would  have  been  virtuous.     The  present 


English  ruling  family  could  teach  the 
American  billionaire  a  lot  about  bringing 
up  his  children  to  meet  great  responsi- 
bilities. No  one  has  accused  this  genera- 
tion of  Windsors  of  failing  to  meet  them; 
but  they  do  not  do  it  by  playing  at  being 
cooks  or  by  driving  Ford  cars. 

If  fathers — and  mothers,  too,  I  sup- 
pose in  these  days — can  start  with  noth- 
ing and  end  with  ten  million  dollars,  can 
they  not  use  it  to  get  the  next  generation 
beyond  the  vstarting  point,  so  that  in- 
stead of  doing  a  sort  of  merry-go-round 
here  in  America,  each  generation  repeat- 
ing the  history  of  its  predecessor,  each 
may  develop  a  pattern  of  living  more 
satisfying  than  that  of  their  fathers? 

If  each  generation  began  a  little 
earlier  to  consider  the  quality  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  might  we  not  be  able  to  put 
more  of  beauty  into  the  technic  and 
mechanism  of  living,  and  even,  perhaps, 
achieve  a  higher  national  standard  of 
culture  and  taste? 

The  begin-with-nothing  system  means 
practically  no  ease,  dignity,  beauty,  and 
little  order  for  the  child  from  birth  until 
the  time  he  or  she  is  twelve  or  so,  when 
father  begins  to  "arrive"  financially. 
From  that  time  until  marriage,  a  pretty 
house,  "advantages,"  lovely  clothes, 
extravagance.  After  marriage,  denial 
and  privation  again  and  work,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Then  from  fifty  to  death, 
luxury  and  extravagance  again.  Surely 
this  is  not  a  cycle  calculated  to  evolve 
any  beauty  or  order  in  the  mechanism  of 
living. 

A  plain,  sweet-faced,  gentle  little 
woman  came  to  our  town.  She  was 
simply  but  perfectly  dressed,  she  had  a 
retiring  but  completely  self-possessed 
manner  and  manners,  she  was  unobtru- 
sive but  dignified.  There  was  some- 
thing about  her  "different"  from  the 
rest  of  us.  "Don't  you  know  what  it 
is?"  asked  a  keen  observer.  "Haven't 
you  noticed?  Not  once  has  she  ever 
mentioned  things.  You've  never  heard 
her  refer  to  her  house,  or  her  table,  or  her 
silver,  or  her  horses,  or  her  garden,  or  her 
car,  or — anything.     She  rests  on  herself. ' ' 
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"But  of  course,"  answered  another, 
"  she  has  always  had  them.  That's  why. 
They  are  as  much  a  part  of  her  as  our 
shoes  and  gloves  and  hats  are  of  us." 

"Yes,"  said  our  philosopher,  "and 
that's  what  gives  her  poise  and  assur- 
ance." 

Her  father,  fortunately  for  her,  had 
not  been  a  Mr.  Collins.  He  had  not 
started  with  nothing;  he  had  gone  on 
from  where  his  father  ended,  and  his 
father  before  him  had  done  the  same 
thing.  This  is  how  aristocracies  are 
made,  be  they  only  aristocracies  of 
character  and  breeding. 

We  want  the  best  for  our  children,  yes. 
But  too  often  it  is  our  best  that  we  de- 
sire. Why  not  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  attain  their  best,  give  them  the 
freedom  to  seek  it.^^  A  college  boy  was 
talking  to  me.  "  I  mean  to  make  money, 
Aunt  Emily,"  he  said.  "I  see  you've 
got  to  have  it  before  you  can  be  free  and 
do  the  things  you  want  to  do.  I  want 
to  make  enough  money  to  retire  by  the 
time  I'm  fifty,  and  I  know  that  means 
I've  got  to  think,  talk,  eat,  sleep  money 
and  nothing  else  if  I'm  going  to  get  it. 
But  what  worries  me  is  not  making  the 
money.  I  know  I  can  do  that  if  I  work 
hard  enough.  What  worries  me  is  the 
fear  that  by  the  time  I've  got  the  money 
I'll  have  forgotten  all  about  what  to  do 
with  it.  I've  noticed  these  rich  men. 
They've  forgotten,  or  never  knew,  how 
to  spend  money  right,  how  to  enjoy  it. 
I'm  afraid  I'll  get  to  be  like  them  if 
I  give  myself  to  money-making.  I've 
about  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only 
way  to  avoid  it  is  to  marry  a  girl  who  has 
the  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  and  let  her 
keep  her  mind  on  that  so  that  when  I  get 
the  money  we  won't  have  forgotten 
what  to  do  with  it.  I'll  make  the 
money  but  let  her  spend  it." 

How  much  of  our  standardization,  our 
lack  of  originality  or  appreciation  of 
l>eauty,  our  poverty  of  interests,  I 
wonder,  may  be  charged  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  years  of  youth  must  be  spent  in 
slaving  to  become  able  to  gratify  tastes 
or  express  real  desires.^ 


Surely,  the  excuse  for  accumulated, 
stored-up  wealth,  if  there  is  any,  is  that 
it  frees  men,  some  men,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  so  that 
they  may  spend  their  time  and  energy 
making  something  more  of  life  than  a 
mere    struggle    for    physical    survival. 
Do  not  advocates  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem tell  us  that  this  is  its  ad  vantage  .^^  1 
But  what  is  gained  from  this  store  of  ] 
wealth  if  it  may  only  be  utilized  by  the  ' 
middle-aged .?  I 

VI 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  society 
had  such  need  for  men  without  the 
competitive  sense.  With  the  cost  of 
living  high,  the  wage  scale  high,  and  the 
demand  for  capital  investment  not  de- 
creased, the  monetary  rewards  of  the 
professional  classes  grow  so  small  that 
only  those  without  the  competitive 
sense  wdll  enter  them.  But  the  needs 
they  serve  do  not  decrease:  those  of  jus- 
tice, those  of  health,  those  of  education. 
Yet  only  those  can  enter  them  who  have 
small  need  to  make  money — or  are  will-  j 
ing  to  do  without  many  of  the  things 
which  make  life  orderly  and  beautiful. 
When  rich  fathers  die  they  leave  their 
quota  to  the  hospital,  the  college,  the  art 
gallery;  and  the  public  commends  them. 
Thus  they  discharge  their  social  obliga- 
tion in  return  for  the  opportunity  to 
amass  wealth  which  society  offered 
them.  How  much  better  if  some  of 
these  same  fathers  would  endow  their 
sons,  as  it  were,  to  man  those  hospitals, 
fill  those  galleries,  sit  in  those  colleges! 
Without  such  endowment  these  vital 
tasks  must  be  left  to  the  mediocre,  to 
those  who  can  do  nothing  else,  or  to 
those — and  they  are  always  very  few  in 
any  society — who  will  pay  the  price  of 
self-denial  for  the  privilege  of  service,  or 
of  being  true  to  their  own  tastes.  That 
is  what  happens  in  a  society  that  has  no 
reward  for  the  non-competitive.  But 
suppose  this  competitive  society  says  in 
effect,  To  those  who  want  to  win  in  the 
contest  for  money,  the  financial  rewards; 
to  those  who  do  not,  the  professional  re- 
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wards.  What  better  can  money-makers 
do  than  give  to  society  some  sons  who 
may  enter  this  non -competitive  class? 
But  they  make  this  enrichment  of  the 
arts  and  professions  impossible  if  they 
insist  on  demanding  that  all  their  sons 
shall  contest  alike  for  money. 

Do  I  seem  to  make  too  much  of  this? 
If  so,  it  is  because  there  are  too  many 
Mr.  Collinses;  they  must  somehow  be 
made  to  see  that  it  is  not  enough  to  begin 
with  nothing  and  end  with  something, 
but  that  this  something  should  be  made 


to  go  on  to  something  else — a  more  stable, 
a  more  beautiful  mode  of  living  for  each 
generation  in  its  turn. 

I  cannot  hope  to  have  converted  Mr. 
Collins.  He  will  go  on  insisting  that  his 
son-in-law  shall  begin  where  he  did.  I 
can  only  hope  I  have  given  Mrs.  Collins 
a  few  new  arguments,  so  that  Elizabeth 
— if  not  now,  at  least  soon — may  have 
the  house  and  the  allowance  which  will 
enable  her  to  devote  herself  to  living,  in- 
stead of  spending  all  her  youth  getting 
the  wherewithal  to  live. 


PARTING  SONG 

BY  HELENE  MULLINS 

GOOD-BY,  my  love,  and  do  not  fear 
For  me  when  you  have  gone. 
The  days  we  held  each  other  dear 
Are  few  to  brood  upon. 

Spring  will  not  fail  to  come  again 
Though  you  no  longer  come; 
The  circling  skylark  or  the  wren 
Will  not  be  stricken  dumb. 

Men  will  not  cease  to  laugh  or  build. 
Nor  earth  to  yield  its  grass; 
I  need  not  grieve,  that  never  willed 
This  hour  should  come  to  pass. 

I  need  not  weep  unless  I  choose. 
Nor  call  myself  bereft; 
Fve  blue  and  silver  dancing-shoes 
And  tinkling  bracelets  left. 

Fve  found  a  curious  Spanish  ring, 
A  dead  queen's  book  of  prayers — 
It  may  be  you  shall  hear  me  sing 
As  you  go  down  the  stairs. 


THE  EXPLORATION  OF  SPACE 

BY  EDWIN  HUBBLE 

Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  Pasadena,  California 


THE  romance  of  science  lies  in  its 
explorations.  Equipped  with  his 
&ye  senses,  man  explores  the 
miiverse  around  him  and  calls  the  ad- 
venture Science.  He  is  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  planet  Earth,  hence  his 
explorations  of  outer  space  are  restricted 
to  the  interpretation  of  light-waves 
which  come  flooding  in  from  all  direc- 
tions. In  this  manner  he  has  found 
that  the  sun  is  merely  one  of  the  stars, 
one  of  the  many  millions  which,  together, 
make  up  the  stellar  system — the  system 
of  the  Milky  Way.  From  his  position 
in  the  midst  of  this  system,  man  looks 
out  through  the  swarm  of  stars,  past  the 
boundaries,  into  the  universe  beyond. 
For  ages  he  has  speculated  upon  those 
distant  realms,  but  only  to-day  have  his 
instruments  reached  the  powers  required 
for  the  actual  exploration. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  these  instru- 
ments is  on  INlt.  Wilson  in  southern 
California.  With  the  100-inch  reflector 
one  could  detect  a  candle  at  5,000  miles, 
one  could  detect  an  arc-light  on  the 
moon.  And  with  this  magic  mirror  we 
are  now  exploring  the  remoter  regions  of 
the  universe,  far  beyond  the  Milky  Way. 
There  is  the  habitat  of  the  nebul.ne — 
those  faint  patches  of  light  which  have 
been  identified  as  vast  independent 
stellar  systems,  comparable  with  our  own 
system,  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way. 
There  they  lie,  thinly  scattered  through 
the  depths  of  space,  out  as  far  as  the 
telescope  can  reach. 

We  know  something  of  their  actual 
dimensions,  something  of  their  real 
luminosities,  hence  their  mere  appear- 


ance in  the  telescope  indicates  the 
general  order  of  their  distances.  We 
see  a  few  that  appear  large  and  bright: 
these  are  the  nearer  nebulae.  Then  we 
find  them  smaller  and  fainter  in  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers,  and  we  know 
that  we  are  reaching  out  into  space 
farther  and  ever  farther  until,  with  the 
faintest  nebulae  that  can  be  detected 
with  the  greatest  telescope,  we  have 
reached  the  frontiers  of  the  known 
universe. 

It  is  distant,  this  last  horizon.  Light 
travels  for  two  hundred  million  years  to 
make  the  journey.  Yet  it  defines  the 
observable  region  of  space  and  restricts 
our  knowledge  to  a  definite  portion  of 
the  universe.  Within  the  vast  sphere 
are  scattered  several  millions  of  nebulae 
— stellar  systems — in  various  stages  of 
their  evolutional  histories.  One  of  the 
multitude  is  our  own  stellar  system,  the 
system  of  the  Milky  Way.  It  is,  we 
believe,  one  of  the  older  and  more 
mature  organizations. 

The  nebulae  are  found  singly,  in 
groups,  and  even  in  great  clusters;  but 
when  large  volumes  of  space  are  con- 
sidered, the  tendency  to  cluster  averages 
out  and,  to  the  limits  of  the  telescopes, 
the  distribution  is  approximately  uni- 
form. There  is  no  evidence  of  a  thin- 
ning out,  no  trace  of  a  physical  boundary. 
The  universe,  we  must  suppose,  stretches 
out  beyond  the  frontiers,  far  into  the 
realms  of  speculation. 

Yet  it  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 
An  infinite  homogeneous  universe  is  not 
compatible  with  the  laws  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.     The  best   working 
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hypothesis  of  the  day,  the  general  the- 
ory of  relativity,  postulates  a  universe 
which  is  finite.  The  dimensions  can  be 
calculated,  in  a  tentative  way,  by  as- 
suming the  observable  region  to  be 
typical  of  space  in  general.  It  then 
appears  that  we  are  actually  observing 
an  appreciable,  though  very  minute, 
fraction  of  the  entire  universe.  Such  is 
the  present  status  of  the  explorations  of 
space — our  adventures  in  cosmography. 
A  definite  region  has  been  sketched  in 
outline,  a  definite  boundary  established, 
at  least  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and 
astronomers  are  now  proceeding  with 
the  task  of  mapping  in  the  details. 

II 

Such  is  the  present  status.  To- 
morrow the  outlook  may  change,  may 
fade  into  a  newer,  broader  vision  of  the 
universe.  For  the  history  of  astronomy 
is  a  history  of  receding  horizons.  Again 
and  again  the  narrow  frontiers  of  the 
ancients  have  swept  outward  on  surging 
waves  of  discovery. 

The  Greeks  formulated  the  first 
complete  system  of  astronomy,  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the 
present  era.  Their  great  contribution 
was  the  realization  that  the  earth  is  a 
sphere.  They  believed  it  to  be  at  rest  in 
the  very  center  of  the  universe — that 
around  it  at  great  distances  revolved  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  lesser  planets, 
each  in  its  own  particular  sphere.  The 
stars,  because  of  their  daily  rising  and 
setting,  they  believed  to  be  fastened  to  a 
spherical  shell  which  rotated  once  a  day 
around  the  axis  of  the  universe.  This 
shell  lay  just  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
outermost  planet,  and  they  believed  it  to 
be  the  visible  boundary  of  the  universe. 

The  size  of  the  earth  they  knew  very 
accurately  and  the  size  and  distance  of 
the  moon  as  well.  They  even  attempted 
to  measure  the  distance  of  the  sun;  but 
there,  as  for  all  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  their  instruments  were  too  crude. 
Aristarchus,  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
placed  the   sun  at  nineteen  times  the 


distance  of  the  moon.  Although  this  is 
only  five  per  cent  of  its  true  distance,  no 
improvement  was  made  for  more  than 
eighteen  centuries.  But  where  the  meas- 
ures failed,  they  resorted  to  specula- 
tion. The  planets  were  squeezed  into  a 
universe  as  compact  as  their  motions 
would  allow,  and  around  them  was 
snugly  fitted  the  shell  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Even  so,  the  boundary  shell  had  to  be 
placed  at  20,000  times  the  radius  of  the 
earth— 80,000,000  miles— in  order  to 
clear  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 

The  smallness  of  this  universe  was  a 
necessity  arising  from  the  daily  rotation 
of  the  boundary  shell.  The  larger  they 
made  the  shell,  the  more  terrific  would  be 
the  linear  speed  of  its  rotation.  Even 
at  80,000,000  miles,  a  star  on  the  celestial 
equator  travelled  500,000,000  miles  each 
day,  6,000  miles  each  second.  Small 
wonder  the  mind  rebelled  at  enlarging 
the  scale. 

This  snug  universe  of  the  Greeks,  with 
its  restricted  frontiers,  dominated  the 
minds  of  men  for  many  centuries  until 
Copernicus  heralded  the  dawn  of  modern 
science.  Then  the  mad  whirl  of  the 
universe  was  seen  to  be  an  illusion  and 
was  replaced  by  the  more  sober  rotation 
of  the  little  earth.  The  axis  of  the 
universe  was  recognized  as  the  axis  of 
the  earth  itself.  The  boundary  shell  of 
the  fixed  stars,  no  longer  a  necessity, 
faded  away  into  nothingness.  The  stars 
themselves  receded  to  distances  im- 
measurable. The  sun,  with  its  family  of 
tiny  planets,  was  left  isolated  and  lonely 
in  the  bleak  emptiness  of  space. 

Ill 

The  systems  of  the  planets  offered  a 
restricted  field  for  accurate  investigation. 
The  telescope  came  and  with  it  brought 
undreamed  precision  in  measuring.  The 
laws  of  motion  were  formulated  and 
the  majestic  law  of  universal  gravita- 
tion. Out  of  these  factors  emerged  the 
Astronomy  of  Position.  Distances,  di- 
mensions, and  motions  were  accurately 
measured  with  the  micrometer,  and  the 
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motions  were  explained  according  to  the 
law  of  gravity.  The  stars  to  the  austere 
priests  of  this  sect  were  merely  conven- 
ient fixed  points  in  the  sky  by  reference 
to  which  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
comets  could  be  followed.  The  Astron- 
omy of  Position  reigned  supreme  during 
the  eighteenth  century  and  much  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  micrometer  became  a 
symbol.  Its  results  were  certain,  all 
else  was  speculation. 

But  while  the  Astronomy  of  Position 
was  busy  with  the  planets,  laboriously 
accumulating  the  measures  which  signify 
positive  knowledge,  the  imagination  was 
roaming  wide  and  free  through  the 
realms  of  the  stars.  Those  realms  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  micrometer, 
hence  the  orthodox  astronomer  paid 
them  scant  attention.  But  bolder  spir- 
its, daring  greatly,  invoked  the  vague 
growing  principle  of  the  Uniformity  of 
Nature  and  assumed  that  the  stars  were 
distant  suns.  As  a  first  approximation 
they  supposed  that  all  stars  were  exactly 
as  bright  as  the  sun  and  hence  that  we 
see  them  distributed  through  space 
according  to  their  apparent  faintness. 
Distances  could  be  estimated  by  cal- 
culating how  far  the  sun  would  have  to 
be  removed  in  order  to  appear  as  faint 
as  the  stars  appear.  Grand  theories 
were  constructed  by  interpreting  the 
phenomena  on  this  assumption.  The 
stars  thinned  out  as  they  became  fainter, 
that  is,  more  distant;  and  hence  before  a 
single  stellar  distance  had  been  actually 
measured,  it  was  realized  that  the  stars 
themselves  form  a  definite  system,  of 
vast  dimensions,  but  quite  isolated  in 
space.  This  system  was  called  the 
Galactic  System  because  the  Milky  Way, 
or  Galaxy,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
feature. 

All  this  was  speculation  but,  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  positive  knowledge, 
speculation  was  legitimate.  Verification 
had  to  wait  until  the  Astronomy  of 
Position  had  developed  an  accuracy 
sufficient  to  measiu'e  directly  the  dis- 
tances of  a  few  stars  and  hence  to  test  the 
assumptions  on  which  the  speculations 


were  based.  Attempts  were  made  with 
each  advance  in  instruments  and  in 
technic  and,  finally,  about  ninety  years 
ago,  the  feat  was  accomplished. 

Direct  measures  of  stellar  distances  by 
triangulation  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
earth's  orbit  around  the  sun  marked  an 
epoch.  They  introduced  the  second 
chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  astron- 
omy— the  study  of  the  stars  in  the 
Galactic  System. 

Precision  in  measuring  has  increased, 
thanks  to  the  methods  of  photography. 
The  feats  accomplished  to-day  are  al- 
most unbelievable.  Imagine  measuring 
— not  merely  detecting,  but  actually 
measuring  with  reasonable  accuracy — 
the  change  in  direction  of  a  point  seventy 
miles  away  when  the  observer  moves  his 
instrument  to  right  or  left  a  single  inch. 
This  represents  what  can  now  be  done 
with  the  micrometer  in  observing  stars 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
Increase  the  inch  to  186,000,000  miles, 
and  the  seventy  miles  is  increased  to  the 
160  light  years,  the  greatest  stellar 
distance  which  can  be  measured  directly. 
A  light  year  is  about  6,000,000,000,000 
miles,  the  distance  which  light  travels  in 
one  year  going  at  a  speed  of  186,000  miles 
per  second.  Yet  even  so,  the  microm- 
eter penetrates  but  a  very  little  way 
into  the  swarm  of  stars  which  surrounds 
us.  Were  our  knowledge  of  the  universe 
confined  to  the  distances  that  can  be 
measured  directly,  our  knowledge  would 
be  limited  indeed. 


IV 


The  great  merit  of  the  micrometer  was 
that  it  bridged  the  wide  expanse  of  space 
around  the  sun  and  gained  a  foothold 
among  the  nearer  stars.  It  did  verify 
the  general  trend  of  the  speculations,  but 
best  of  all,  it  presented  for  our  inspection 
a  few  hundred  stars  whose  distances  and 
hence  whose  real  luminosities  and  actual 
motions  were  definitely  known.  From 
the  intimate  study  of  these  stars,  the  new 
and  powerful  methods  of  Stellar  Astron- 
omv  have  l)cen  formulated.     These  were 
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r;aJiuJ-atf:d  \jy  tijc;  A -J.rorjorrjy  of  \'(}\]\.\()r\, 

but     OrJO'f;     r:-.bj,b]j-ijf;rj,     tij'':;/     \)\i'.\\<:<\     OUi. 

int/j  \/;;j.r;f;  far  f;'':;.  orjd  Ojr;  ranr/f;  of  tii<; 
rrjiororrjf:t.or.  ft,  i.  v,  jI.Ij  1,}jr-/-,f:  j-jc-///,  jn- 
(\]t(-/:\.  r/jOfijod.  Ujrxt,  t.ljf;  ror/jot/;r  ro^nons 

of     fj-jC:     Cj'.y]  ■,).(•}  AC     S;/^t/:rrJ     af;     \)<-AUl[     (•//.- 

fJorod. 

.\-.  an  ozar/jjjf;  of  I.Ijo  rjov/  rrjol.ljods, 
Ojo    \t,;j,r--.     v/hoso    di'.t,arjr:o'-,    aro    V.uhv/u 

ha'/O    boon    oJa'-.-jfiffi    ar;r:r,rrjjrj;/    j/j   r;r;r1  ;jjj'j 

oasjJ;/  rf:r:rjr>rjJzal'>lo  (';harar;l,orJ-.t,jf:-.  r,f  |,}jr; 
\\^j\\\.  v,-}jir;}j  tijf-,;/  orrjji..  a/jd  \.\\<:  j;}j;/-,JoaJ 
foat.uros  of  oa^'h  rJa'-/-.  Ija'/o  hr-/:/]  r;arofijJJ;/ 
rjot.orrrjjrjod.  'i  o  rJay,  '//hf;r^-/or  a  '.t.ar 
rrjay  \)(:,  \i  ^-'J'jJ,'/  J^-  '';''• ''J  ^^'''  oJassJfJod,  y/o 
kfjov/  at,  o:joo  a  ooij-.jfJf-^raoJo  r/jass  of 
irjforr/jat.Jorj  oour^-jTiirj^;  tij^:  jj[j7-,ir;aJ 
ff:at,ijr^s  ■/, hjolj  it.  s}jaro\  ■/■/jlij  aJl  ot.ljr:- 
stars  jfj  jt-.  partjouJar  rjass.  Ar/jorj^; 
otfior  tl-jjr.;;',.  v/o  kr^ov/  tijf;  roaJ  Jur/jirjos- 
ity  aoouratoJy  \h  sorrjo  oaso-,,  ajjj^rozj- 
rrjatolv  irj  otljors  arjd  h^r/joo,  frorrj  its 
h.])\uxr(:u\.  faJntnoss.  v/o  oa/j  f:-.t.j;/jat/;  its 
d  is  tan  00. 

liut  with  aJ]  our  knov/Jod^^o  of  \u- 
dJvidual  stars  tho  study  of  t.fjo  CaJaotio 
•SyHtorn,  as  a  systorn,  pro^.  •  . /- ,  sJov/Jy. 
\\'o  i'jj(:  in  tho  '/ory  r/jjdst,  of  tho  .v/arrrj, 
honoo  tho  dotails  of  struoturo  arohJurrod. 
If  only  7/0  r/^ijjrj  st/-,p  outsjdo  \.\\<:  s;/storrj 
and  inspf:r:t.  it  fror/j  sor/jo  vast,  rjist.aijoo, 
'//«■:  should  '.'■.<:  at  a  ^Jarjoo  tljos^-,  Lroad 
struotural  foatur^s-:  ■//hj^;h  jjatj^:nt,  in- 
vosti;/atiorj  is  so  sJo-,vJy  r^;v^a]jrj7. 

W'o  krjov,-^  }jov/ovor.  t.fjat.  \.\\<:  ///h.rni  of 
stars  is  ■/(■j-y  r/jur;h  fjatt^;rjf;d  irj  thr;  piano 
of  tho  Milky  \\'ay  jrna;n'rjo  tv/o  saur:f:rs, 
rirrj  to  rjr/j,  kott,r,j'/j-,  r^iji.,  a/jd  you  ha'/^-. 
tho  J«'-,rjtiouJar  sfjajjo  of  tho  Cakj.otjo 
Hy-.tor/j.  '\\i(:r<;  aro  so-/f:ra]  hjllio/j  stars 
in  t.J-iO  syst'':rrj.  'J  }jo  djarn«'-,tor  is  un- 
oortajniy  ^-,stjrnat'':d  as  of  tijo  ordor  of 
^OOJjOO  jjr/ht  yoars  and  tho  tfjiokn^s.s  at 
tho  oontor^  porhaj/-.  y.O/jOO.  'i  ho  system 
is  rotatjnr/  in  tfjo  pJanc-,  of  tijo  MjJky 
Way,  7/jth  a  poriod  of  tho  orrif:r  of  \rj),- 
000/jOO  yoars.  I'Ijo  sun  is  at  a  oon- 
sidorakl^:  rjjst.anoo  from  tijo  oorjtf;r  irj  a 
L(jf'/j.L  cXvy.U'/r,  ono  of  r/jany  suo-Ij  sudordi 
nato  a>/;.fror;;ations  in  tljo  r/r^-,at  sy:-,torn. 
I'ho  .MjJky  \\'ay  indioatos  tho  rim  ^A  tho 
systorn      in    tho  djrootjon    of  tho   AljJky 


Way  7/r-,  Jrjok  tijfoii^^h  ^eat  depths  of 
star-fiJIod  spaoo,  tho  stars  appoar  orowded 
tor/othor,  arjd  honoo  wo  [javo  tfjo  irnprcs- 
siorj  of  a  lijrrjjnous  f/Jt  around  tho  sky. 


'J  J-jf-,  rrj'':t}jods  of  Stf-.llar  ,\strorjorny  aro 
v/oJl  ^,sta[Jishod,  arjd  t.ho  study  of  tho 
CaJ;j/:tir:  Systf-jrj  is  tfjo  dominacirjg  i\i('j{\(: 
of  tJ-jf:  day.      It  has  r(\\>\iif'.(-A  in  gonoraJ 

irjtorost  t.J-jf;  study  of  tljo  \*\h,n(-X'ri.ry 
Sy-.tf:r/j  by  tho  rrjf'tthods  of  Position 
Astro/jor/jy.  iiut  rjoy/  a  tijird  lAr^ysf:  is 
oporjirjr.y  Jfistory  is  rop'':atirjJ:^  itsolf. 
Orjoo  tho  Jir/jit.orJ  oxtorjt  of  tho  stoJiar 
-.ystf-jrj  7'as  roahzorj,  sp^-'';ijJation  irn- 
modiatoly  husi^-.d  itsolf  v/ith  spa/':o  boyonrj 
tho  Mjlky  V\  ay,  A^^ain  assuming  tho 
k'rjiforrrjity  of  .Vaturo,  rnorj  suppos/;d 
that,  soattf'.rf-.d  tdjrour^h  spao*":,  th^-j-orrjust 
do  nurrjdork-,ss  othf:r  syst.orrjs  of  tho  sarno 
r/r:rjoral  orrjor  as  our  o/zn.  f.'nrosolvod 
n^djula-,  7/«'-,rf:  sojzod  u[>orj  as  visibJo 
07ldr;rjoo  IIjo  r^rand  va^^uo  thoory  of 
Jslarjd  Lni7or.v;s  '//as  lii\H\c}i<-/\  upon  its 
r:aroor. 

Whik:  sfjftoulation  swtfjf,  \}\r()\Mj\\  tho 
rjf7//  fjf;ld.  tlj^;  orrj[jirir:al  stjjfjy  of  nohulat 
v/as  slo7'ly  rjr;-/rjr^pjyjr;_  _.\  }j  ;^  j  f  do//:rj  of 
th'SvO  sr/jall  oloudy  spots  irj  tho  sky  v/oro 
krjov/rj  t/>  /j;j,kf-,d  oy^-,  o[/.^:r7r:rs.  With 
tijo  7ro7/t}j  f;f  tjjr:  tolosoopo  and  r;orj- 
tjrju^;d  '';zjdorat,jorj  of  tlj^-,  sky,  tijo  rjurn- 
dor-.  ^;ro7/,  -.ko/zly  ,;,t  first.,  fjrjally  f^y 
thousarj^:  ..  Horrjo  7/r:ro  ro  .ol  7<-,d  into 
olu.tf;rs  of  stars.  Ihf-/-/:  7oro  7/oodod 
out.,  arjd  arourjd  t.hr-j/j  has  r(ro7/rj  up  a 
so/jarato  df;part,rrjorjt  of  r^-.soarrdj.  '1  }jo 
star  olustf-.rs  aro  rrjjrjor  rrjor/jd^-.rs  of  our 
07/rj  st./;llar  sy'-.t,r:rrj. 

Ar/jorjr.^  tlj^-,  unrosok/od  odjor;ts,  t,7/o 
utt.<'-,rly  djfforf;nt  sort-,  7/oro  djstjrj7;uisfjod. 
'1  Ijo  orjo  oonsists  of  olouds  of  dust,  arjd 
^;as  fourjd  alorJ^^  tIjo  Mjlky  Way.  '1  hoy 
aro  o-alk;d  Calaotjo  noduk/-,  for  tijoy  ar<-, 
part  of  tJ-jo  Galaotio  Systc-.r/j  jtsolf,  unus-f-.d 
rorrjrjarjts,  p^;r}jaj'js,  of  lU<:  rrj^j.torjal  frorrj 
7/}jjoh  stars  7/oro  forrrjod.  ^i  hoy  ar*-: 
dark  for  tlj':  rrjost  jjart  arjd  aro  s^-,<-,rj 
sjlljou^-.ttod  a;,-fairjst  thf:  l',(aok^^rourJd  of 
tho    moro    distant    stars;    hut    }jf-,ro    arjd 
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there  small  portions  are  illuminated  by 
bright  stars  actually  involved  or  con- 
veniently near,  and  we  see  the  shining 
surfaces. 

The  other  sort  of  nebulse,  the  spirals 
and  other  small  symmetrical  bodies,  are 
found  by  the  thousands  everywhere  in 
the  sky  outside  of  the  Milky  Way  itself. 
Nothing  definite  was  known  concerning 
either  their  distances  or  their  true  nature, 
but  among  them  alone  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  did  it  seem  profitable  to  search 
for  Island  Universes.  Speculation  gen- 
erally placed  them  outside  the  stellar 
system — in  extra-galactic  space.  It  re- 
mained for  positive  investigation  to 
verify  or  to  disprove  the  guess. 

The  Astronomy  of  Position  gave  no 
definite  answer — these  nebulae  were  too 
remote  for  direct  measures  of  the  dis- 
tances. The  methods  of  Stellar  Astron- 
omy applied  only  to  stars;  and  with  the 
smaller  telescopes,  at  least,  no  stars  were 
found  in  the  spirals.  But  telescopes 
developed,  and  finally  the  great  modern 
reflectors  have  resolved  the  larger  and 
brighter  of  the  spirals  into  swarms  of 
actual  stars.  They  appear  very  faint, 
even  with  the  great  reflectors,  but  they 
are  stars,  none  the  less,  and  can  be 
studied  by  the  methods  of  Stellar 
Astronomy.  After  long  and  careful 
investigation,  many  of  these  stars  have 
been  identified  as  belonging  to  various 
well-known  classes — Novae,  for  instance, 
Cepheid  variable  stars.  Red  Irregular 
variables,  Blue  Helium  stars.  All  of 
these  classes  are  known  to  consist  of 
very  brilliant  giant  stars,  among  the 
very  brightest  in  the  entire  Galactic 
System.  In  order  to  appear  so  faint 
they  must  be  vastly  remote.  Distances 
derived  from  all  of  the  various  classes 
agree  reasonably  well,  and  hence  we  feel 
confident  that  the  status  of  these  nebulse 
has  finally  been  established. 

Detailed  study  of  the  stars  involved 
has  led  to  reliable  distances  of  seven 
extra-galactic  nebulie,  and  this  is  about 
all  we  can  expect  from  existing  instru- 
ments. These  systems  are  at  distances 
ranging  from  lob,000  to  1,500,000  light 


years,  their  diameters  range  from  4,000 
to  45,000  light  years,  and  the  total 
luminosities  from  20  to  500  million  times 
the  luminosity  of  the  sun.  They  are 
Island  Universes  in  very  fact — our 
nearest  neighbors  in  space. 

Estimates,  less  reliable,  but  good 
enough  for  statistical  purposes,  are 
available  for  40  or  50  fainter,  more 
distant  nebulae.  It  appears  that  there 
is  an  upper  limit  to  the  real  luminosity  of 
stars,  some  60,000  times  the  luminosity 
of  the  sun.  This  limit  is  generally 
attained  and  seldom  surpassed  in  all  the 
great  isolated  systems.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  this  fact  and,  from  the  apparent 
faintness  of  the  brightest  stars  involved, 
distances  can  be  roughly  estimated  for 
all  nebulae  in  which  any  stars  at  all  can  be 
detected  with  the  great  telescope.  Be- 
yond some  four  or  five  million  light  years, 
however,  even  the  brightest  stars  can  no 
longer  be  detected  as  individuals.  This 
represents  the  maximum  range  of  the 
methods  of  Stellar  Astronomy. 

But,  just  as  the  micrometer  reached 
out  beyond  the  system  of  the  planets  and 
gained  a  foothold  among  the  nearer 
stars,  so  the  methods  of  Stellar  Astron- 
omy have  reached  out  beyond  the  stellar 
system  and  have  gained  a  foothold  among 
the  nearer  nebulae.  Just  as  the  stellar 
methods  were  calibrated  by  the  microm- 
eter, so  new  and  distinctly  nebular 
methods  have  been  devised  and  have 
been  calibrated  by  the  stellar  methods. 
Once  established,  these  new  methods 
have  pushed  out  into  regions  where  even 
the  brightest  stars  can  no  longer  be 
detected — out  to  the  very  frontier  of  the 
known  universe. 

These  methods  emerged  from  the 
statistical  study  of  nebulae  in  general. 
On  casual  inspection,  they  exhibit  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  structural  forms, 
but  persistent  investigation  soon  indi- 
cates a  high  degree  of  order.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  extra-galactic 
nebulae  is  rotational  sj^mmetry  around 
dominating  central  nuclei.  A  few  ob- 
jects are  irregular  in  the  sense  that  they 
lack  this  feature;  such,  for  instance,  are 
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the  Magellanic  Clouds,  the  nearest  of  all 
the  nebulae.  More  than  ninety-seven 
per  cent,  however,  are  regular  and  fall 
naturally  into  a  progressive  sequence  of 
structural  forms  which  probably  repre- 
sents their  evolutional  history. 

The  sequence  ranges  from  globular 
masses  of  unresolved  nebulosity,  through 
flattening  ellipsoids,  to  a  limiting  len- 
ticular form,  and  thence  on  into  a  suc- 
cession of  flat  spirals  with  gradually 
opening  arms.  Fairly  early  in  the 
sequence  of  spirals,  stars  begin  to  appear 
in  the  outer  regions  of  the  arms.  As  the 
arms  unwind,  the  resolution  approaches 
the  nuclei,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
quence, the  spirals,  like  the  irregular 
nebulae,  appear  to  be  swarms  of  stars. 
If  the  sequence  of  types  does  represent 
an  evolutional  history,  then  the  presence 
of  bright  stars  is  an  indication  of  age. 
Our  own  stellar  system,  the  system  of  the 
Milky  Way,  is  at  the  very  end  of  the 
sequence,  hence  it  should  be  classed 
among  the  oldest  organizations  that  are 
known.  There  is  independent  evidence 
for  the  vast  age  of  our  system.  Certain 
binary  stars  show  the  effects  of  occa- 
sional encounters  with  other  stars,  which 
must  have  required  at  least  several 
millions  of  millions  of  years  to  accumu- 
late— and  the  life  of  a  star  is  doubtless 
but  a  fraction  of  the  life  of  a  stellar 
system. 

The  sequence  of  types  is  an  expand- 
ing sequence.  If  nebulae  of  the  same 
apparent  brightness  are  arranged  in 
order,  the  diameters  increase  steadily 
along  the  sequence.  From  the  small 
bright  globular  forms,  they  develop  into 
the  large,  faint  open  spirals.  The  pro- 
gression is  so  smooth  and  uniform  that, 
in  spite  of  wide  varieties  of  structure,  all 
the  nebulae  can  be  reduced  to  a  single 
standard  type,  or  stage  in  the  sequence, 
and  can  be  discussed  as  a  single  group. 
When  the  variation  in  diameter  along 
the  sequence  is  corrected,  a  new  and 
very  significant  relation  appears.  All 
the  nebulae  are  constructed  on  the  same 
pattern;  the  small  ones  are  correct 
miniatures  of  the  large  ones.     They  may 


appear  large  and  bright  or  small  and 
faint;  but  the  relation  between  size  and 
brightness  is  precisely  that  which  would 
be  observed  if  the  nebulae  were  all  of 
about  the  same  dimensions  but  were 
distributed  through  space  at  different 
distances. 

The  correctness  of  the  interpretation 
is  established  by  two  independent  cri- 
teria. First,  there  are  the  nebulae  whose 
distances,  and  hence  dimensions,  have 
been  determined  by  the  methods  of 
Stellar  Astronomy.  These  are  all  of  the 
same  order  of  intrinsic  luminosity  and, 
when  reduced  to  a  standard  type,  of  the 
same  order  of  actual  size.  Second, 
there  are  the  clusters  of  nebulae,  physical 
organizations  each  containing  three  or 
four  hundred  individuals.  Less  than  a 
dozen  clusters  are  known,  but  they  all 
appear  to  be  comparable  organizations 
distributed  at  different  distances.  We 
observe  a  large  cluster  of  large  nebulae, 
smaller  clusters  of  smaller  nebulae,  and 
tiny  clusters  of  tiny  nebulae.  Each 
cluster  offers  a  group  of  several  hundred 
individuals  at  the  same  distance  in  space. 
Although  we  may  not  know  the  actual 
distances  of  the  various  clusters,  yet  the 
differences  in  apparent  size  and  bright- 
ness among  the  individual  nebulae  of  a 
particular  cluster  indicate  the  range  in 
the  intrinsic  dimensions  of  the  nebulae. 

The  various  criteria  all  lead  to  con- 
sistent results.  The  nebulae  are  cast 
from  a  single  mold.  There  is  some 
variation;  the  nebulae  are  not  so  uniform 
as  the  globular  clusters,  but  they  are 
incomparably  more  so  than  the  stars. 
The  brightest  nebula  may  be  a  hundred 
times  brighter  than  the  faintest,  but  it 
very  clearly  is  not  ten  thousand  times 
brighter.  For  statistical  purposes,  they 
can  be  treated  as  all  equally  luminous; 
and  this  mean  luminosity,  as  derived 
from  the  nebulae  whose  distances  are 
determined  from  the  stars  involved,  is 
about  100,000,000  times  the  luminosity 
of  the  sun.  Thus,  for  statistical  pur- 
poses, the  apparent  faintness  of  nebulae 
indicates  their  distances. 

This  offers  a  simple  way  of  determin- 
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in^  })otli  \ho  ,'i venire  dirncnsions  of 
riel)nl}i^  und  llicir  distribution  through 
space.  '^J'lic  progressive  sequence  of 
striietunil  forms  r{^rl^(^s  from  lli(^  dense 
^lol>uhir  nebulas  about  1^00  light  years 
in  diameter,  through  steadily  expanding 
forms  up  to  faint  open  spirals,  about 
1  (),()()()  light  years  across.  Tlie  actual 
count  of  the  num})er  brighter  tlian  a  par- 
ticular  liniit  of  faintness  indicates  the 
num}>ers  within  a  sphere  of  a  certain 
nidius.  lA)r  instance,  the  150  ne})ula» 
brighter  than  the  stellar  magnitude  11.0 
(100  times  fainter  than  the  faintest  star 
seen  with  the  naked  eye)  are  all  within 
.5,500,000  light  years  of  the  earth. 
Counts  to  successive  limits  of  faintness 
indicate  the  numbers  in  successive 
si)heres,  and  Ikmicc  the  (listri})ution  in 
successive  zones  of  the  visible  universe. 
It  is  estimated  that  10,000,000  nebuhe 
are  within  reach  of  the  100-inch  reflector. 
The  faintest  are  more  than  100,000 
times  fainter  than  the  faintest  stars  that 
can  l)e  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
I  heir  average  distance  is  of  the  order  of 
!:^()0,000,000  light  years.  A  sphere  of 
this  radius  re])resents  the  observable 
region  of  si)ace. 

The  distri!)ution  of  nc})ula^  out  to 
these  limits  appears  to  be  fairly  uniform, 
hence  we  nmst  su])pose  that  tlie  inhab- 
ited universe  stretches  on  beyond  the 
frontiers  and  that  for  a  while,  at  least,  the 
unex])lored  regions  arc  nuich  the  same 
as  the  know  n.  Speculations  concerning 
the  entire  universe  can  be  based  on  the 
assum])tion  that  the  known  region  is 
typical  of  s])ace  in  general.  The  ob- 
served motions  and  luminosities  of  stars 
and  nebuhv  rule  out  all  possibility  of 
an  infinite  homogeneous  imiverse,  hence 
the  speculator  welcomes  the  theory  of 
general  relativity  which  postulates  a 
universe  finile  but  boundless. 

The  form  of  this  universe  is  one  of  the 
ultimate  problems  of  science.  Alterna- 
tive theoretical  solutions  have  been 
offered,  one  by  Einstein  and  the  other  by 


De  Sitter.  Both  solutions  are  enveloped 
in  a  fog  of  mathematics,  the  famous 
tensor  calculus  of  relativity,  and  both 
incorporate  curved  space-time  which 
cannot  be  visualized.  Out  of  the  welter 
of  equations,  however,  there  emerges  a 
certain  constant,  R,  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture, which  measures  the  size  of  the 
world.  The  actual  determination  of 
this  constant  depends  upon  which  of  the 
two  solutions  is  nearer  the  truth.  For- 
tunately there  is  a  critical  test  which 
should  distinguish  between  them,  even 
within  the  observable  region  of  the 
universe.  The  necessary  investigations 
are  now  under  way  with  the  odds,  for 
the  moment,  favoring  De  Sitter. 

If  Einstein's  solution  were  correct,  we 
could  say  at  once  that  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  universe,  which  depends 
only  on  the  mean  density,  must  be 
about  lO^'^  (one  followed  by  ten  ciphers) 
light  years,  and  we  could  easily  calculate 
the  volume  and  the  mass.  If  De  Sitter's 
solution  is  preferred,  we  must  wait  for 
more  data  before  calculating  the  dimen- 
sions. At  present  we  can  only  say  that 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  universe  is 
greater  than  the  radius  of  the  observable 
region,  possibly  many  times  greater,  and 
hence  we  can  only  estimate  a  lower 
limit,  say  of  the  order  of  10^  light  years. 

We  can  write  the  figures  but  they  are 
utterly  beyond  our  comprehension.  The 
vast  scale  of  the  universe  is  more  readily 
grasped  in  terms  of  time.  In  the  study 
of  cosmography — in  observing  the  neb- 
uhc  of  extra-galactic  space — we  are  wit- 
nessing scenes  and  events  which  oc- 
curred in  past  ages.  When  we  look 
out  into  the  depths  of  space  we  are 
gazing  back  into  history.  The  nearest 
star  we  see  to-day  as  it  was  four  and  a 
half  years  ago:  the  nearest  nebulae,  the 
irregular  Magellanic  Clouds,  as  they 
were  100,000  years  ago;  the  frontiers  of 
the  known  universe,  as  they  w^ere  200,- 
000,000  years  ago  back  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous Age  of  the  geologists. 
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OPTIMIST 

liY  JAMES  STEPHENS 

T  JIA  VI'j  (dvxiy.H  tried  to  (jet 
JL   a  better  somj  than  any  yet 
That  has  been  vrritten — and  I  sense. 
In  moments  londy  ami  intense^ 
A  scymethiruj  V)hirlin(j  in  a  btue — 
Jiut,  no  raatler  'what  I  do. 
How  I  keep  awake,  or  how 
I  wrinkle  vjrinkles  on  my  brow. 
With  my  love  and  hate  and  wit; 
With  every  faculty  of  m/i 
Exerci.rmfj  cea.s-eles.siy, 
I  but  rarely  get  the  theme 
That  is  every  poet's  dream. 

Late  a  Muse  gave  rrui  to  sing 

Just  half  of  just  not  anything: 

Then  I  soared,  into  my  unit; 

I  bawled  upon  them  there  urdil 

Thxi  Nine  came,  horrified,  and  swore 

They  vmuld  give  me  all  and  more 

If  I  vxmlxl  ordy  stop  the  noise.  .  .  . 

But  they  gave  me  toys  and  toys, 

Poetic-stujf  for  little  boys. 

Love-stuff!     Wisdom!     That  and  This! 

Enough  to  make  a  poet  hiss 

For  very  rage  who  vxints  the  theme 

That  is  every  poet's  dream. 

I  refuse  to  be  a  saint. 
I  have  reason  for  compUiint. 
Times  and  times  alread/y  they 
Gave  my  poesy  away: 
Shakespeare  got  a  lyric  I 
(Jould,  have  swifted,  Ijetter;  why 
Did  they  send,  l,o  Wordsvjorlh  such 
A  clutch  of  sonnets?     Keats  as  rrtuch 
Of  odes  and  what-nots?    And  A.  E. 
Has  a  song  was  meant  for  me — ■ 
A  Song  of  lieaMy  .  .  .     So  I  fear 
That,  ere  the  mellowing  of  the  year. 
They  may  give  a;wa/y  the  them,e 
Tliat  is  every  poet's  d:rea,m. 

(Envoi) 
Prince:  I  have  paper  and,  a  pen! 
I'm,  as  good  as  other  men! 
Here  I  am,,  and  here  I  sit — 
Let  the  Muse  take  note  of  it — 
Ripe  aruL  ready  for  the  tfieme 
Titat  is  every  poet's  dream. 
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A   STORY 


BY  JOHN  W.  VANDERCOOK 


A  FAINT  tinkle  of  ice  against  glass 
came  from  the  darkness  around 
^  the  corner  of  the  verandah  where 
Reynolds*  boy  was  busy  preparing  the 
inevitable  West  African  vermouths. 
The  pad  of  naked  feet  and  the  faint 
creak  of  occasional  rickshaws  taking 
diners  from  the  hotel  home  through  the 
fast-thickening  dusk  filtered  up  from 
below.  Hard  flies  pit-pitted  themselves 
to  disaster  against  the  blazing  white 
gasoline  lantern  that  hung  motionless  in 
the  still  air  at  the  far  end  of  the  porch. 

Reynolds  had  left  me  for  a  moment. 
I  had  hung  my  helmet  and  white  coat 
beside  his  on  the  wall  and  slumped  into 
the  depth  of  a  battered  wicker  armchair. 
I  welcomed  the  slight  physical  tension 
produced  by  its  lack  of  a  foreleg.  It 
helped  keep  one  awake. 

Conakry,  I  decided,  was  charming,  by 
far  the  most  agreeable  place  I'd  en- 
countered in  a  fortnight  of  slow  progress 
down  the  Coast. 

I  said  as  much  when  my  host — with 
attendant  vermouths — reappeared.  He 
smiled  feebly. 

"Yes,  Ballay,  the  man  who  laid  this 
place  out  knew  what  he  was  about.  He 
was  a  doctor.  You  don't  see  a  mos- 
quito once  a  month.  It's  a  grand  place. 
I  hate  it  like  hell." 

"What's  the  matter?"  We  had  met 
an  hour  before  at  the  Hotel  Grand  down 
near  the  jetty. 

Reynolds,  deeply  absorbed  in  pouring 
a  drink,  didn't  reply  for  a  moment. 

"I  don't  know.  Listen!"  He  tossed 
his  head,  a  rather  heavy,  young,  good- 


looking  head,  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  street.  The  low-pitched  sing-song 
of  two  natives  in  leisurely  altercation  on 
the  road  below  had  added  itself  to  the 
collection  of  subdued  noises.  Nothing 
else. 

He  went  on.  "That's  it.  Not  a 
darned  thing.  If  I  wasn't  a  good 
Coaster  I'd  have  gone  mad  a  year  ago. 
Africa's  a  big  continent.  Perhaps  they 
told  you  that  in  school ;  but  nobody  who 
hasn't  lived  down  here  has  any  idea  just 
how  big  it  is."  His  gray  eyes  stared  at 
me  curiously.  "  At  night  this  whole  hot 
world  seems  to  twist  up  toward  the  moon 
and  then  grow  big  soft  sweaty  hands 
that  reach  for  your  throat.  .  .  .  That's 
not  my  own.  Peachy,  a  friend  of  mine, 
made  that  up.  In  a  place  like  Conakry 
where  there  aren't  but  four  people  who 
talk  English  you  give  up  trying  to  say 
something  new  every  time,  you  know. 
.  .  .  Peachy  used  to  say  he  was  afraid 
of  the  dark.  You  haven't  been  out  long 
enough  to  know  what  he  meant."  Rey- 
nolds shook  his  head  jerkily  and  grinned 
across  the  table.  "The  white  man's 
grave  is  right.  Have  some  white  man's 
gravy."  He  shoved  a  monstrously  tall 
glass  toward  me. 

He  turned  his  head  to  wipe  a  drop  of 
perspiration  from  his  chin  onto  his  shirt 
collar  and  grinned  again.  "French 
Guinea  has  some  nice  things  about  it, 
though.  Have  you  noticed  no  one's 
heard  the  news  down  here  that  the  franc 
isn't  so  good  any  more?  I  get  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Canadian  gold  dollars  a  week 
and  pay  my  house  boy  fifteen  shillings 
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a  month.  That's  how  Africa's  got  me. 
I  can't  quit !  When  I'm  up  at  the  mines 
it's  not  bad  though.  I  won't  let  the 
office  send  out  another  engineer  for  that 
end  of  things.  .  .  .  Africa  does  get  you 
one  way  or  another,  it's  funny.  Not 
that  many  hke  it!  You  come  to  hck 
Africa,  and  it  doesn't  even  seem  to  know 
you're  here.  Good  Coasters  don't  give  a 
damn.  It  doesn't  bother  me,  but  some- 
times there's  a  fellow  like  Peachy  and  it 
does  him  in  plenty." 

"  Who's  Peachy  ?  And  what  the  deuce 
is  a  Coaster  .f^  I'm  new  out  here,  you 
know." 

Reynolds  hoisted  himself  out  of  the 
chair  and  slopped  a  new  supply  of  ver- 
mouth into  my  glass,  "This  is  a  good 
drink  for  any  time — unless  you  want 
something  else?  You're  new  to  all 
tropics,  aren't  you?  If  you  weren't 
you'd  know  what  a  Coaster  is.  Every 
white  colonial  from  Hobart  to  Delhi 
knows  there's  only  one  Coast — West 
Africa  from  Senegal  to  Congo.  A 
Coaster  is  just  a  white  who  is  or  has  been 
damn'  fool  enough  to  live  out  here  for  a 
while.  We  all  know  one  another,  every 
white  man  in  every  port.  But  we  don't 
like  one  another  very  much."  He 
paused  reflectively.  "And  who  was 
Peachy?  Nobody  much,  really.  Just  a 
no-good  Coaster." 

He  stopped  once  more,  staring  in- 
tently into  his  glass,  shaking  it  in  a 
spiral  so  the  ice  tinkled.  "You  know, 
it's  a  great  occasion  for  me  to  have  some- 
one new  to  talk  to.  Not  you  especially. 
Matter  of  fact,  when  I  first  saw  you 
down  at  the  hotel  I  thought  you  were 
just  a  damn'  missionary,  but  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  anyway.  Now  when  I  get 
started  I  don't  really  seem  to  want  to — 
not  about  anything  serious.  Peachy  for 
instance.  A  good  Coaster — a  fellow 
who  makes  a  go  of  it  out  here — learns  to 
get  in  a  what-the-hell  state  of  mind  and 
think  about  nothing  but  the  job  and  the 
next  drink.  .  .  .  Come  in!" 

My  chair  dipped  dangerously.  Rey- 
nolds' sudden  shout  had  startled  me  into 
forgetfulness   of  the   wounded  foreleg. 


He  laughed  delightedly.  "Someone 
knocked  downstairs.  I  can  hear  a  mouse 
sneeze  at  fifty  yards."  He  tipped  back 
and  craned  his  neck  to  look  around  the 
corner  of  the  porch.  "Hello,  Mamada. 
You  come  round  here,  huh?  What  you 
want?"  Reynolds  spoke  the  pidgin  of 
the  Coast. 

A  tall  old  black  man  in  green  fez  and 
long,  well-worn  blue  and  white  Sudan 
robe  appeared  noiselessly  out  of  the 
shadows  and  made  us  a  slow,  most 
gallant  bow. 

"Afternoon,  Mister  Reynolds,  sir. 
And  you,  sir."  His  voice  quavered 
and  was  very  low.  Reynolds,  with 
a  look  of  curious  respect,  leaned  for- 
ward to  hear  better.  "I  do  not  like  to 
trouble  you,  sir.  But — "  the  negro's 
long,  tapering  brown  fingers  toyed  at  his 
grizzled  goatee  and  he  eyed  me  doubt- 
fully. "But,  sir,  I  am  very  hungry. 
Perhaps,  sir,  you  could  .  .  ."he  leaned 
forward  so  I  shouldn't  hear  and  whis- 
pered, quite  audibly,  "give  me  fifty 
centimes?" 

Reynolds  jerked  his  head  up  re- 
assuringly. "What  you  do,  Mamada, 
if  I  give  you  five  franc,  huh?"  he  asked. 

The  old  man  stood  erect  and  inclined 
his  head  slightly.  "You  would  make 
me  very  happy,  sir.  I  should  be  grate- 
ful, sir.  My  sons  have  all  left  me  and  it 
is  sometimes  hard."  The  English  came 
slowly,  with  a  soft  mingling  of  African 
and  French  accents  that  added  peculiar 
emphasis.  His  demeanor,  in  spite  of  his 
errand,  was  haughty,  almost  kingly,  in  a 
foreign,  somehow  antique  way. 

Reynolds  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled 
expression  which  twisted  the  corners  of 
his  eyes — corners  already  wrinkled  by 
the  glare  of  the  sun.  "Mamada,"  he 
said  suddenly,  rather  harshly,  "  why  you 
always  talk  so  with  me?  You  no  used  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Peachy  like  that.  Pourquoi 
tant  de  ceremonie,  huh?  You  know  me, 
Mamada.  You  think  you  better  than 
me?" 

Mamada  relaxed  from  his  erect  pose 
and  spread  his  long  hands  deprecatingly; 
smiled    quietly,    revealing   white   little 
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teeth  between  his  crackled,  narrow  hps. 
He  shook  his  head.  "No,  sir,  I  not 
think  so.  But  you  my  master,  sir. 
Mis'  Peachy  wer'  my  friend.  I  loved 
him,  sir.  All  Fulah  people  in  Conakry 
love  him,  sir.  Even  no-good  Landuman 
and  Timini  people,  they  love  him  too." 
The  old  man  halted  the  flow  of  soft 
syllables  and,  astonishingly,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "Except  maybe  one, 
sir.  But  maybe  he  love  him  too  .  .  . 
maybe  he  love  him  most  of  all."  For  an 
instant  he  stared  past  us  out  of  the  ring 
of  light  into  the  dark  beyond. 

Reynolds  ended  the  pause  abruptly. 
"Would  you  have  done  it,  Mamada.^" 
he  asked. 

The  old  man  looked  down  upon  him 
and  did  not  reply  at  once.  "He  not 
ask  me,  sir.  He  too  proud,  even  in  that 
time,  to  come  to  friend.  But,  sir,  when 
black  man  and  white  man  fight,  black 
man  must  fight  to  kill.  It  is  best  black 
man  take  beating  and  do  nothing. 
When  black  man  fight  back,  white  man 
afraid  and  go  crazy — so  black  man  must 
help  himself  with  knife.  That  one  man, 
sir,  know  what  Mis'  Peachy  want.  .  .  . 
White  men  are  not  brave  in  this  coun- 
try." The  white  teeth  flashed  again  in  a 
fleeting  smile — aristocratic,  superior. 

Reynolds,  his  eyes  still  upon  the  old 
man's  face,  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a 
moment  and  then  put  some  tightly  rolled 
notes  in  the  negro's  hand,  closing  the 
brown  fingers  over  them.  "You  go 
eat  now,  Mamada.  When  you  get 
hungry  you  come  to  me,  see?" 

Mamada  lifted  his  fez  and  made  us  a 
short  bow.  I  found  myself  automati- 
cally rising  half  out  of  my  chair,  return- 
ing it  somewhat  confusedly.  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  he  said,  gathered  his  robes 
about  him,  turned,  and  swept  with 
haunting  majesty  into  the  dark  around 
the  turn  of  the  porch. 

"He  used  to  be  night  watchman  at 
our  warehouse  before  we  sent  our  ma- 
chinery up  into  the  bush,"  Reynolds 
explained.  "He  makes  one  feel  devilish 
young,  doesn't  he?  His  ancestors  were 
chiefs  back  in  the  Fouta  Dialou  when 


ours  still  had  long  hair  on  their  arms. 
You  better  have  another  drink.     No?" 

Reynolds  looked  at  me  quizzically. 
"I  suppose  you  couldn't  make  much 
sense  out  of  what  he  was  saying,  about 
the  fighting  and  what  Peachy  wanted 
and  all,  could  you?  I'll  tell  you  how  it 
was  and  what  happened  and  you  can 
figure  it  out  your  own  way." 

He  took  a  long  swallow  and  then  be- 
gan to  talk. 

"Peachy  was  a  Canadian.  He  came 
out  to  the  Coast  just  after  the  War.  He 
was  engaged  to  a  girl,  but  they  decided 
they  could  wait  until  he  was  fixed  here 
and  then  she  was  to  come  out  and  join 
him.  They  were  about  as  much  in  love 
as  any  two  people  can  be,  I  think.  I 
didn't  know  either  of  them  then,  but  I 
knew  all  about  it  later  on. 

"  Peachy 's  job  was  to  go  back  in  the 
hills  behind  here — the  Fouta  Dialon — 
examine  some  gold  claims  another  man 
had  located  and,  if  they  looked  good,  he 
had  instructions  to  arrange  everything — 
concessions,  getting  machinery,  hiring 
labor,  and  establishing  communications 
with  the  coast.  It  was  a  responsible 
job,  but  Peachy  took  to  it  like  a  mosquito 
to  a  green  Coaster.  He  was  in  town 
first  and  then  went  back  into  the  bush 
and  was  up  there  without  seeing  a  white 
man  for  a  year;  but  the  climate  in  the 
hills  is  very  decent,  so  he  kept  healthy, 
and  the  native  trade  caravans  kept  him 
in  supplies  and  got  his  mail  to  him  pretty 
regularly.  Letters  from  Dorothy — she 
was  the  girl  in  Canada — used  to  arrive  a 
bale  at  a  time,  and  he'd  send  his  back 
with  every  native  who  passed  by  his 
place  on  the  way  to  the  coast.  He  was 
making  a  hundred  a  week  and  banking 
about  ninety  of  it.  It  was  arranged 
that  she  was  to  come  out  as  soon  as  he 
could  make  his  headquarters  here  in 
Conakry." 

Reynolds  stared  for  a  moment  over 
the  high  balustrade  into  the  soft  dark- 
ness that  rimmed  close  around  the  circle 
of  fight  from  the  lantern.  The  rapid 
narrative  tone  of  his  voice  when  at  last 
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he  went  on  had  changed,  was  more  re- 
flective.    He  spoke  slowly. 

"But  something  was  happening  to 
Peachy.  He  didn't  know  it  at  the  time, 
but  it  was.  When  I  say  he  loved  Africa, 
you  won*t  understand  what  I  mean. 
But  that  was  just  it.  Every  white  man 
who  comes  here,  you  see,  has  been  filled 
up  all  his  life  with  the  notion  that  he,  as 
a  white  man,  is  just  about  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.  We're  taught  that 
niggers  are  just  poor  devils  our  God 
stopped  worrying  about  when  he'd  only 
half  done  with  them.  We  know  that 
America  or  Canada  or  England  or 
wherever  it  is  we  come  from  is  the  only 
important  place  on  earth.  That's  all 
right.  I  believe  it.  I'm  a  good  Coaster 
and  I  hate  Africa.  But  Peachy  didn't 
believe  it  hard  enough.  Back  at  the^ 
mines  he  lived  with  niggers  like  old 
Mamada — wise  old  black  Mohamme- 
dans who  know  how  great  and  just  how 
unimportant  Allah  is — how  unimportant 
everything  is  except  the  sun,  the  sand, 
the  forest,  and  the  moon.  He  learned 
their  language,  went  about  as  deep  as  an 
outsider  can  go  into  their  customs  and 
magic  and  all.  He  went  so  far  he  real- 
ized he  could  never  go  farther,  never, 
just  because  he  was  white,  go  really  to 
the  source  of  things  and  find  out  what's 
behind  those  strange  quiet  eyes  of  theirs. 
Often  when  he  was  out  prospecting  he'd 
sleep  somewhere  in  the  hills  and  listen 
alone  by  his  fire  to  the  queer  whisperings 
of  the  night  and  try  to  understand  what 
it  was  saying  too.  But  he  never  learned 
the  key  of  that  at  all.  It  was  so  old  it 
had  forgotten  him. 

"At  first  he  was  angry.  He'd  never 
encountered  anything  before  in  his  life 
he  couldn't  understand.  No  white  man 
does  who  stays  at  home.  That's  why 
we  think  so  highly  of  ourselves.  But 
Africa  was  one  too  many  for  him. 

"All  this  showed  itself  in  a  peculiar 
way.  I  didn't  know  until  just  last  sum- 
mer when  I  met  Dorothy  when  I  was 
home  on  leave.  She  told  me.  She  said 
that  about  this  time — it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  second  year  on  the  coast — 


he  began  in  his  letters  to  say  a  lot  about 
how  he  wasn't  good  enough  for  her. 
Of  course,  she  didn't  think  much  of  it  at 
first.  I  suppose  they'd  been  telling  and 
writing  each  other  ever  since  they  first 
fell  in  love  how  he  wasn't  good  enough 
for  her  and  she  wasn't  good  enough  for 
him,  and  all  that.  I  used  to  be  that  way 
myself.  ...  It  wasn't  just  a  pretty 
phrase  with  Peachy,  though.  He  meant 
it.  The  two  big  things  in  his  life  were 
Africa  and  that  girl — a  funny  combina- 
tion— and  Africa  was  telling  him  with 
every  silence,  with  every  whack  of  the 
sun  on  the  back  of  his  head  that  he 
wasn't  as  big  as  it  was.  And  the  more 
he  realized  it  the  more  he  loved  Africa — 
and  the  more  he  thought  about  that  girl 
and  loved  her,  the  surer  he  was  that  he 
wasn't  good  enough,  big  enough,  that  is, 
for  her  either. 

"  You  can  imagine  what  happens  to  a 
fellow  when  a  girl  and  a  continent  get  all 
mixed  up  in  his  head.  He  wasn't  proud 
any  more.  And  that's  the  devil  of  a 
thing  to  happen  to  a  Coaster.  He 
didn't  know  what  was  happening  to  him. 
I  don't  really  know  either,  even  now. 
It  was  just  that  Africa  grew  so  big  in  the 
front  of  his  mind  that  all  the  strength 
and  decision  he  had  went  into  the  effort 
to  understand  Africa  and  to  adjust  his 
littleness  to  its  bigness.  His  love  for 
Dorothy  didn't  die — didn't  even  dim — 
but  it  changed.  It  became  abstract, 
secondar;^  in  its  place  in  his  emotions, 
secondary  to  the  emotion  of  wonder  and 
awe  and  strangeness  that  this  queer 
world  of  jungle  and  sky  and  sun  bred  in 
him. 

"Not  long  after  this  I  came  out. 
Peachy  had  got  everything  in  the  bush 
up  to  the  point  where  he  was  ready 
really  to  start  mining  and  he'd  written 
home  to  the  office  asking  that  someone 
be  sent  out  who  could  take  charge  of  the 
work  there  while  he  stayed  down  here 
and  ran  the  business  end  of  things.  It 
was  partly  true  that  he  did  need  another 
man,  but  it  was  mostly  fake.  He  didn't 
like  Conakry  and  he  did  like  the  bush; 
so  he'd  figured  it  out  in  his  muddled  head 
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that  if  he  quit  the  bush  he'd  maybe  be 
able  to  think  straight  again. 

"It  sounds  silly,  but  I  think  Africa 
made  him  feel  somehow  unfaithful. 
He'd  catch  himself  thinking  about 
Africa — trying  to  make  the  place  and 
the  people  and  its  vastness  all  fit  into  a 
customary  pattern  like  our  lives  at 
home.  Then  he'd  suddenly  realize  he 
should  have  been  thinking  of  Dorothy 
all  this  time  and  he'd  feel  badly  that 
he'd  forgotten  her.  He  took  this  house 
here — the  darned  place  has  sixteen 
rooms.  He  was  all  ready  for  her. 
There  was  no  reason  on  God's  earth  why 
he  couldn't  cable  her  to  take  the  next 
boat.  But  he  didn't.  Then  he  started 
drinking."  Reynolds  lifted  his  glass 
with  a  quick  smile,  toasted  me  in  panto- 
mime, and  emptied  it. 

"I  don't  know  you  very  well.  You 
may  be  brighter  than  most,  but  I'll 
wager  you've  never  thought  about  one 
thing  steadily  for  more  than  two  min- 
utes in  your  life.  I  know  I  never  have. 
Very  few  white  men  have.  That's  why 
Peachy  drank  too  much — he  felt  he  sim- 
ply had  to  think — think  about  his  girl 
and  himself  and  Africa  and  what,  ex- 
actly, was  the  matter  with  the  lot  of 
them  and,  naturally,  he  found  his  mind 
began  to  wander  off  on  other  things  be- 
fore he'd  put  in  more  than  three  con- 
secutive minutes  at  it.  Anyone's  will. 
But  Peachy  didn't  realize  that.  He  just 
took  it  as  another  proof  that  something 
was  wrong  with  him.  He  felt  little — so 
damned  little  he  couldn't  even  face  this 
simple  business  of  writing  a  letter  to  his 
girl  and  telling  her  to  come  on  out  here 
to  him.  If  she  had  come  she  might  have 
made  a  good  Coaster  out  of  him  even 
then.     I  don't  know. 

"So  he'd  have  a  drink  on  it.  He 
found  that  after  he'd  had  seven  or  eight 
he  got  in  that  half-sleepy  state  wliere 
one  idea  at  a  time  is  plenty.  Of  course, 
when  he  got  like  that  he  really  wasn't 
thinking  about  anything,  but  he  thought 
he  was  thinking  about  himself  and  her 
and  the  Coast  and  it  made  him  feel  some 
of  his  old  c©urage  had  come  back  to  him 


— at  least  he  felt  so  at  the  time.  Next 
morning  he'd  realize  he  was  a  sneak." 

The  boy  appeared  in  the  circle  of  light 
and  put  some  dirty  glasses  on  a  tray. 
Reynolds  stared  vaguely  at  him  until 
he  went  into  the  dark.  Then  he  con- 
tinued. 

"He  wrote  to  Dorothy  less  and  less. 
She  was  getting  impatient.  She  loved 
him  and  she  was  frightened.  She  did 
the  worst  thing  she  could  have  done. 
She  asked  him  questions,  *Why  don't 
you  send  for  me?'  *What  is  the  mat- 
ter?'— that  sort  of  thing,  and  they 
scared  Peachy.  He'd  walk  around  town 
for  a  couple  of  days  after  a  letter  like 
that  with  an  old  helmet  on  the  back  of 
his  head  and  his  hands  way  down  in 
some  white  drill  pants  that  needed  wash- 
ing, looking  like  he  was  going  to  die. 
Peachy  was  tall  with  not  much  meat  on 
him.  He  wore  a  little  mustache  that 
didn't  seem  to  belong  to  him  and  he  had 
blue  eyes  like  a  girl's.  A  pretty  boy, 
really.  But  after  one  of  those  letters 
he'd  look  like  he  was  sick  at  his  stomach. 
He'd  frame  one  answer  after  another, 
sitting  down  at  the  hotel  with  a  bottle 
on  the  table,  and  tear  them  all  up,  and 
after  about  a  pint  of  liquor  sometimes 
he'd  cry.  Because  there  wasn't  any 
reason  for  anything." 

Reynolds  opened  his  hand  toward  me 
with  a  jerk  and  leaned  across  the  table. 
"Don't  you  see?  No  man  wants  a  girl 
he  loves  to  give  herself  to  him  if  he 
honestly  doesn't  think  he's  good  enough 
for  her.  He  felt — what  d'y'call  it? — in- 
ferior. He  couldn't  make  sense  out  of 
anything.  .  .  .  This  was  the  sort  of 
thing.  He  told  me  that  once  up  in  the 
bush  a  young  black  woman's  baby  died 
while  he  was  staying  in  a  native  town — 
the  usual  little  cluster  of  round  clay  huts 
with  pointed  roofs  hidden  away  in  a 
clearing  in  the  middle  of  the  jungle.  He 
knew  the  mother,  she  had  washed  his 
clothes  and  cooked  for  him  before  the 
child  came.  She'd  never  had  any 
children  although  she  was  nearly  thirty 
and  she  wanted  one.  She  couldn't  think 
or  talk  about  anything  else,  and  when  it 
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i\^as  born  and  turned  out  to  be  a  boy 
she  was  the  happiest  woman  Peachy 'd 
3ver  seen — laughing,  singing  all  the 
time,  as  proud  r.s  if  that  kid  was  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  Africa.  Then  one 
night  when  it  was  about  three  weeks  old 
it  died.  Peachy  said  he  thought  the 
woman  would  lose  her  mind.  She  cried 
jfor  three  days  and  nights  without  stop- 
ping— and  she  lived  in  a  hut  just  four 
yards  from  the  one  where  Peachy  was 
trying  to  sleep — which  naturally  didn't 
do  his  nerves  any  good.  But  on  the 
third  morning  she  came  out  of  her  hut 
with  the  dead  baby  in  her  arms  and 
laid  it  on  the  ground  just  in  front  of  the 
door.  It  was  naked  and  weazened  and 
brown.  She  wasn't  crying  now,  though 
Peachy  said  her  lids  were  swollen  so  she 
could  hardly  see.  She  grabbed  a  white 
rooster  that  was  pecking  around  at  her 
feet  and,  before  Peachy  knew  what  was 
happening,  she  twisted  its  head  off  and 
let  the  blood  drip  down  on  the  body  of 
her  baby.  Then,  very  slowly,  she 
stepped  over  the  body  into  her  house, 
then  out  again,  and  then  in — three 
times.  She  was  perfectly  calm  and 
after  a  minute  she  called  to  her  brother 
and  he  took  the  baby  away  and  buried 
it.  An  hour  later  Peachy  saw  her 
pounding  coffee  in  a  mortar  with  the 
other  women  of  the  village  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

"That  apparently  silly  little  bit  of 
flimflam — I  can't  explain  it,  it's  a  very 
old  native  custom,  a  kind  of  sacriflce 
and  sending  back  of  the  dead  into 
eternity — had  cured  the  most  terrific 
and  genuine  sorrow  of  that  black 
woman's  life. 

"  But  it  didn't  help  Peachy  a  bit.  He 
couldn't  get  it  at  all.  He  thought  and 
thought  and  asked  questions  and  finally 
got  to  feel  that  he  just  wasn't  anything 
at  all.  He,  a  white  man,  couldn't 
straighten  out  his  own  trouble — a  fairly 
simple  question  of  whether  a  fellow  that 
isn't  man  enough  to  understand  the 
mood  of  a  continent  can  still  be  man 
enough  to  deserve  a  girl — it  sounds  ab- 
solutely sensel^i^s  when  you  put  it  like 


that,  doesn't  it? — and  here  this  half- 
naked  black  mother,  just  because  she 
belonged  and  knew  old  important  things 
he  couldn't  know — had  mended  her  life 
with  a  rooster's  blood  and  three  steps 
over  a  clay  doorstep  in  a  sun-baked  nig- 
ger town. 

"I  was  making  only  short  trips  back 
to  the  mines  then  and  would  come  back 
to  Conakry  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  liked 
Peachy.  I  was  a  good  Coaster  from  the 
start,  and  he  sort  of  leaned  on  me.  He 
was  two  years  younger  than  I  and  differ- 
ent entirely,  but  we  got  on  fine.  I'd  buck 
him  up  and  try  to  get  him  to  write  some- 
thing— anything — right  away.  A  few 
times  I  wrote  letters  for  him,  and  he'd 
sit  down  at  this  table  here  as  tame  as  a 
whipped  child  and  copy  them  out  and 
just  hand  them  to  me  to  mail  without 
saying  anything  but  *  thank  you.'  Then 
he'd  get  up  and  put  on  an  old  overcoat — 
a  crazy  thing  to  have  brought  out  here 
with  him;  but  it  does  get  pretty  chilly 
after  dark  sometimes — and  walk  around 
in  the  native  quarter  'most  all  night. 
Once  or  twice  I  got  worried  about  him 
and  couldn't  sleep  and  I'd  go  out  to  find 
him.  He'd  always  be  in  the  same  place 
— over  in  the  other  end  of  town,  sitting 
by  himself  in  the  shadows  beyond  the 
light  of  a  little  fire  in  front  of  a  mud  hut, 
his  chin  in  his  hands  and  his  eyes  so  wide 
and  still  they'd  scare  me.  There's  not 
another  white  man  in  Conakry  who'd 
have  the  nerve  to  go  in  that  part  of  the 
city  at  night.  But  the  blacks,  like  old 
Mamada  said,  understood  him.  He'd 
just  sit  there  listening  to  their  soft  mur- 
muring talk  that  makes  one  feel  it's  the 
same  conversation  that  began  back 
when  the  world  was  born  and  won't  be 
done  forever.  And  when  they'd  bring 
out  a  drum  and  dance  and  sing  he'd 
stiffen  and  watch  and  listen  harder  still, 
trying  hard,  so  hard  his  poor  half -drunk 
head  must  have  ached,  to  make  sense 
out  of  the  thing.  He  thought,  I  imagine, 
that  if  he  could  just  understand  the 
drums,  find  even  one  thing  he  could  get 
his  hands  on  so  it  wouldn't  slip  away  he 
would  be  all  right. 
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"He  didn't  pick  out  the  slums  of 
an  African  city  because  things  are 
simpler  there,  either.  Nothing  really 
easy  would  have  satisfied  him.  He 
knew  as  well  as  every  Coaster  knows 
that  if  you  want  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  anything  in  Africa,  whether  it's  just 
the  incomprehensible,  old,  hating  mood 
of  the  land,  or  some  bit  of  native  magic, 
the  very  last  place  to  look  is  in  a  town. 
In  places  like  Conakry  the  new  has  met 
the  old  and  only  the  new  has  lost  by  it — 
really.  Though  it  doesn't  look  like 
that  on  the  outside.  The  niggers  have 
forgotten  nothing.  They've  taken  some 
of  what  we  have  to  give  and  they 
laugh  because  we  think  that  what  we've 
got  is  all  there  is.  They  hide  their 
secrets  from  us  behind  the  pidgin  talk 
and  the  sleek  manners  and  the  crooked 
tricks  we've  taught  them,  just  like  they 
hide — when  we're  around — their  bodies 
with  the  dirty  undershirts  we  sell  them. 
Most  Coasters,  all  good  Coasters,  don't 
look  any  farther,  but  Peachy  did.  But 
he'd  come  home  near  daylight  looking 
more  puzzled,  vaguer — younger,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean,  than  before.  Once 
he  came  in  and  woke  me  up.  He  sat  on 
the  edge  of  my  bed  in  that  old  overcoat 
with  his  hands  way  down  in  its  pockets 
and  told  me  for  Jesus'  sake  to  talk  to 
him.  He  said  he  was  afraid  of  the  dark. 
I  told  him  if  he  felt  that  way  about  it  he 
shouldn't  go  wandering  around  at  night; 
but  he  didn't  mean  that.  He  was  half 
drunk,  of  course,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
opened  up.  He  laughed  in  a  queer  sort 
of  way  as  if  he  thought  I  was  really 
funny  and  then  went  into  his  room  and 
to  bed."  Reynolds  stopped  again,  and 
looked  out  into  the  night.  The  moon 
had  risen,  the  trees  were  taking  fairy 
shapes. 

"Then  I  went  up  into  the  Fouta 
Dialon  and  was  gone  six  months.  I 
was  worried  about  Peachy  but  there 
wasn't  anything  I  could  do  about  it.  I 
had  to  go.  I  did  one  thing,  though.  I 
shifted  a  lot  of  work  onto  him,  thinking 
it  would  be  good  for  him  to  keep  busy. 
The  last  two  months  of  the  six  I  was 


away  I  didn't  hear  from  him  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  write  either. 
The  machinery  had  arrived,  and  I  was 
busy.  I  was  trying  to  teach  a  crowd  of 
black  cannibals  how  to  operate  a  mer- 
cury amalgam  outfit  without  either  blow-  j 
ing  up  the  Guinea  coast  or  burning  their  | 
fingers.  But  as  soon  as  I  could  I  came 
down  for  a  drink  with  ice  in  it  and  a  look 
at  Peachy. 

"There  was  the  devil  to  pay.  Peachy 
hadn't  done  a  day's  work  since  I'd  left. 
He  made  such  a  complete  mess  that  the 
people  at  home  had  sent  a  man  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  One  of  the 
directors  came  himself.  There  was  a 
forty-page  typewritten  letter  waiting 
for  me  that  he'd  written  while  he  was 
here.  It  was  a  funny  letter.  Most  of 
it  was  just  instructions,  of  course,  but 
he  finished  up  with  a  long  list  of  sugges- 
tions to  me  as  to  how  I  should  treat 
Peachy,  and  how  he'd  send  some  books 
out,  and  didn't  I  think  in  Peachy's 
'run-down  condition'  he  ought  to  have 
special  food — one  of  the  queerest  letters ! 
The  director  who  came  out  was  pretty 
old.  He'd  already  been  gone  a  month. 
But  Peachy  hadn't  bucked  up.  He  was 
all  to  pieces.  It  wasn't  just  that  he  was 
half  drunk  all  the  time.  .  .  .  By 
the  way,  have  another?     Good." 

Reynolds  bellowed  directions  to  his  in- 
visible boy  for  requisite  ice  and  a  new  bot- 
tle, then  went  on,  his  voice  thickened  a 
little  by  this  last  and  longest  quaff. 
"  No,  it  wasn't  that.  First  place,  he  was 
so  thin  his  cheek  bones  threw  streaky 
shadows  into  his  three-day  whiskers. 
That  was  bad  enough,  but  he  was  steady 
calm  all  the  time.     He  looked  licked. 

"You're  from  New  York.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  bookkeeper  about  sixty 
years  old  coming  home  on  the  subway  in 
the  rush?  An  old  man  who's  very  white 
and  clean  and  dry — not  wrinkled  at  all, 
but  sort  of  loose  aroimd  the  temples  and 
with  folds  of  soft  skin  that  hang  a  little 
under  the  chin?  They're  always  carry- 
ing umbrellas  so  tight  all  the  bones  in 
their  hands  show  white.  You  can't 
miss  one.     He's  always  the  only  Gen- 
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tile  in  sight  and  doesn't  even  seem  to  be 
proud  of  that.  Just  patient,  as  if  he'd 
waited  and  waited  so  long  he  might  as 
well  wait  a  little  longer.  Complete- 
ly licked,  not  caring  terribly.  Well, 
Peachy  looked  like  that.  Like  he  was 
one  of  the  little  fellows.  But  he  wasn't, 
not  when  he  came  out  first. 

"He  didn't  speak  of  Dorothy  for  a 

few  days,  so  I  didn't  want  to  either. 

But  it  was  fairly  clear  that  something 

had  happened.     Peachy  wouldn't  have 

been  so  quiet  if  he'd  still  been  worrying 

I   about  that  business.     Then  I  asked  him, 

:   straight  out.     I'd  guessed  it.     He  hadn't 

written  her  for  six  months — not  since 

the  last  letter  I'd  written  for  him.     He'd 

just  let  it  slip,  waiting  for  something  to 

say.     Where  there's  never  any  winter, 

;    never   anything   but   sun   and   drowsy 

i    mango  flies  and  rickshaw  boys  asleep  in 

;    the  shade,  and  the  same  drinks  every 

;    afternoon  down  on  the  verandah  of  the 

Grand,  to-morrows  and  to-days  slip  one 

into  the  other,  forward  and  back,  so  one 

hardly  notices  at  all.     I  suppose  Peachy 

had  put  it  off  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  and 

then  realized  all  of  a  sudden  a  month  or 

more   had   passed.     Then   he   couldn't 

write.     There  was  no  excuse.     He  knew 

he'd  lost  his  nerve." 

Reynolds  cleared  his  throat  loudly 
and  went  on.  "Of  course,  after  a 
while  she  stopped  writing,  too.  His 
letters,  what  with  the  ones  I'd  written 
and  all,  had  been  sort  of  taming 
down  for  a  long  time,  and  when  they 
stopped  altogether  it  was  pretty  clear  to 
her  Peachy  didn't  care  about  her  any 
more.  She  told  me  this  herself  last  win- 
ter when  we  talked.  She  learned  from 
his  people  that  he  wasn't  sick  or  any- 
thing. It  must  have  hurt  her  pretty 
bad.  She'd  waited  a  long  time,  you 
know.  If  only  she  hadn't  been  proud 
and  he  had,  it  would  have  been  alto- 
gether different. 

"That  girl  and  Africa — Peachy  loved 
them  both  and  it  looked  to  him  now  like 
neither  gave  a  damn  about  him.  But 
though  he'd  crawl  in  the  mud  for  a 
damn'  old  continent  to  try  to  understand 


it,  he  didn't  know  how  to  do  anything  to 
try  to  make  his  girl  understand  what 
was  the  matter  with  him. 

"Then  the  mail  from  home  came  in 
one  morning,  a  whole  bag  of  it.  The 
boy  brought  it  over  from  the  post  office 
while  we  were  having  late  breakfast  out 
here  on  the  porch.  Peachy,  I  remember, 
had  shaved  for  a  change  that  morning 
and  he  had  on  a  clean  white  shirt,  and  his 
suit  and  shoes  were  decent,  too.  His 
little  mustache  was  trimmed  neat  as 
could  be  and  his  skin,  especially  where  it 
was  drawn  too  tight  over  the  bones  of 
his  temples  and  cheeks,  was  burned  a 
dark  clean  brown.  If  you'd  come  in 
you'd  have  sized  Peachy  up  as  a  fellow 
who'd  just  come  out  of  a  long  shot  of 
fever,  but  was  getting  on  fine.  That  is, 
you'd  have  thought  so  until  you'd  seen 
his  eyes.  They  were  like  I  told  you, 
puzzled  and  licked. 

"We  pushed  the  plates  aside  and 
dumped  the  mail  on  the  table  and  both 
began  to  sort  it.  First  thing  I  picked  up 
was  a  letter  addressed  to  Peachy  in  his 
girl's  handwriting.  Of  course,  I  made 
some  fool  bright  remark,  and  tossed  it 
over  to  him.  He  didn't  seem  at  all  ex- 
cited, just  opened  it,  folded  it  open  with 
his  left  hand  and  looked  at  it — just  a 
glance — then  threw  it  across  the  table 
to  me.  I  saw  what  it  was,  but  I  read  it 
through  to  give  me  time  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  say : '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Lansing 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Dorothy  Gabriel, 
to — '  some  damn'  skunk  I'd  never  heard 
of.  Can  y'  beat  it.^  You  can't  predict 
what  a  girl  will  do.  This  was  her  answer 
to  Peachy.  She  wasn't  going  to  let  him 
think  she  cared  if  he'd  forgotten  her. 
But  she  did,  the  little  fool.  She  does 
yet — she  told  me  so  las'  winter. 

"Peachy's  face  was  queer.  He  got 
kind  of  white  underneath  the  brown  and 
he  chewed  with  his  lower  teeth  at  his 
mustache,  and  his  eyes  got  watery  like 
a  baby's  who's  getting  ready  to  cry,  but 
just  the  same  he  made  a  bluff  at  looking 
like  a  missionary — sort  of  sanctimonious 
and  *  I-told-you-so '  and  *God-bless-her- 
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in-her-happiness.'  He  really  meant  it, 
too.  A  funny  kid.  He  made  some 
queer  gaspin'  attemj)ts  to  say  somethin', 
but  the  first  thing  he  got  out  was, 
*  Don't  you  want  me  to  help  you  go 
through  the  office  mail?' 

"That  was  all  right  with  me.  I  was 
thinking  fast  but  I  had  nothing  to  say 
that  seemed  worth  sayin'.  We  just  sat 
there,  not  looking  at  each  other,  and 
made  two  little  piles  of  letters.  A 
few  were  personal,  but  there  was  mostly 
office  stuff,  all  of  it,  struck  me  as  funny 
right  away,  addressed  to  me.  We  sj)lit 
just  the  same  though  and  both  began  to 
read. 

"I  was  reading  a  long  assayers'  report 
on  some  ore  I'd  sent  home  when  Peachy 
gave  a  little  laugh  that  made  me  look  up. 
I  knew  something  had  gone  wrong.  I 
was  still  thinkin'  about  the  girl,  you 
know.  The  report  hadn't  made  any 
deep  impression.  I  was  feeling  kind  of 
sick — then  that  little  laugh  he  gave 
made  the  sick  feeling  twitch  into  a  nasty 
ball  in  my  insides.  The  trouble  was  he 
sounded  as  if  all  of  a  sudden  he  shared 
the  joke — he  was  laughing  too — at  him- 
self. I  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and 
he  began  to  read  from  the  letter  he  was 
holding." 

Reynolds  was  mouthing  his  words  a 
shade  too  carefully. 

"It  was  from  the  company  director 
who  had  been  out.  It  wasn'  a  business 
letter  and  it  wasn'  meant  for  Peachy  to 
read.  I  remember  some  of  the  exi)res- 
sions  he  used.  '  You  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion our  friend  is  not  the  sort  of  man 
Africa  wants.  ...  A  certain  lack  of 
strength,  ill  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
loneliness  of  the  work.  ...  I  mean 
this  no  way  as  reflection  upon  Mis' 
Peachy 's  ability  as  an  engineer  or  value 
as  an  employe.  .  .  .  But,  we  have 
agreed  that  Mis'  Peachy  is  better  suited 
to  a  i)Osition  at  home,  'mong  people  of 
his  own  kind.  Arrange  for  his  return  on 
the  earliest  convenient  steamer.  .  .  . 
Mis'  Peachy's  salary  will  not  be  changed 
when  he  takes  over  th'  new  duties  w  liich  I 


am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  find  for 
him.' 

"Don't  you  see?"  Reynolds  flung  his 
hand  out.  "He  didn't  mean  to,  God 
knows,  but  nothing  he  could  have  said 
would  have  hurt  Peachy  more,  not  if 
he'd  tried.  'A  certain  lack  o'  strength — 
not  the  sort  o'  man  Africa  wants.'  And 
he  wanted  Africa — loved  its  mystery, 
its  heat,  its  ciuiet.  .  .  .  He  loved  it  be- 
cause it  was  old  and  he  was  too  damned 
new. 

"He  wouldn't  ((uit  laughin',  if  you 
could  call  it  that.  He'd  stop  now  and 
then,  but  it  would  come  again,  under  his 
breath,  very  soft.  He  was  a  no-good 
Coaster  to  the  bone!  Seeing  what  the 
hell  of  a  joke  man  is  is  dangerous  anywhere 
but  out  here  simi)ly  doesn't  do.  You 
got  to  keep  a  straight  face  and  curse  the 
dirty  niggers  and  do  the  job  and  never 
walk  in  the  moon." 

Reynolds  sto})ped  for  a  long  minute. 
A  scratchy  victrola  playing  a  song  of  the 
Paris  music  halls  of  two  years  back  came 
obs(,'enely  through  the  warm  shadows  of 
the  empty  street.  He  i)oured  himself 
another  drink,  with  the  steady  concen- 
tration of  a  chemist,  examined  the  glass 
against  the  white  blaze  of  the  gasoline 
lantern  and  went  on,  his  voice  slurring, 
thickening  a  little.  His  head  showed  a 
tendency  to  slip  weakly  to  one  side,  but 
he  twitched  it  back. 

"That  night  I  stayed  downstairs  in 
the  office  till  past  our  usual  time  for 
dinner.  I  was  gettin'  some  of  the  letters 
answered  for  the  boat  that  went  out  the 
next  morning.  I  thought  Peachy  would 
wait.  Jiut  when  1  (rame  upstairs,  it  was 
about  seven,  an  hour  after  dark,  the  boy 
told  me  he'd  had  some  supper  and  then 
put  on  his  old  overcoat  and  gone  out  for 
a  walk.  He  hadn't  left  any  message. 
It  struttk  me  as  a  j)retty  good  idea. 
He'd  done  notliing  all  day  'cept  sit  on  the 
])()r(h  and  smoke  and  take  a  small  one 
now  and  then — not  enough  to  bother 
him.  The  exercise,  I  figured,  would  do 
him  good.     Sure!     Hmm!" 

Reynolds'  head  reeled  and  twitched 
again.     He  emptied  his  glass  angrily. 
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"  'Bout  four  in  the  morning  I  got 
ivorried.  I  got  up  and  got  some  clothes 
3n  and  went  down  th'  native  quarter. 
The  moon  was  full  and  it  was  as  bright  as 
the  dickens.  The  fires  in  front  of  the 
mud  shanties  looked  ver'  pretty.  There 
was  a  big  goin's-on  by  one  of  'em. 
Bunch  of  Timinis  and  Fulahs  without 
much  clothes  on,  all  half-tight  with 
palm- wine.  A  couple  of  'em  were 
beatin'  drums  now  and  then.  You 
could  hear  'em,  very  low,  but  quick  as 
your  pulse  when  you're  afraid.  I  fig- 
ured Peachy'd  be  there  and  went  up  to 
'em.  They  all  shut  up  when  they  saw 
me.  Just  sat  there  on  the  ground  and 
looked  at  me  like  so  many  dogs.  Not  a 
sound.  I  swore  at  'em  and  asked  'em 
where  Peachy  was.  One  headman,  an 
old  fellow  I  knew — you  know  him  too, 
it  was  Mamada,  man  who's  here  to- 
night— said  he  didn't  know.  But  when 
I  started  to  walk  away  I  heard  'em 
laugh.  It  was  so  faint  I  could  hardly  be 
sure.  And  altogether,  starting  low, 
then  fading  away,  scattered,  uncertain, 
pale  as  the  moonlight  on  the  road. 

"I  went  on  up  the  long  road — th'  old 
road  that  goes  to  Timbuctoo.  I  stopped 
at  nearly  every  hut,  stuck  my  head  in  the 
door  and  yelled  at  whoever  was  inside 
and  asked  if  they  knew  where  Peachy 
was.  Nobody  did,  said  not,  anyway.  I 
was  getting  kind  o'  nervous.  Couldn't 
get  the  sound  of  that  queer  laugh  outa' 
my  head.  I  kep'  askin'  everyone  I  met. 
Some  niggers  were  coming  in  with  mar- 
ket stuff  but  they  didn'  seem  to  know. 
Don'  know  really  what  t'  hell  I  did  do. 
Don'  know  why  I  kep'  on  so  long,  think 
it  was  that  laugh.  Seemed  to  tell  me 
plain  as  words  somethin'  bad  had  hap- 
pened. The  moon  kep'  starin'  at  me 
and  that  laugh  kep'  ringin'  in  my  ears. 

"  It  got  sorta'  mixed  up  with  the  sound 
of  the  surf  on  the  sea  wall,  'way  the  other 
side  of  town  in  th'  European  quarter. 
That  was  the  only  place  I  didn't  look. 
Knew  perfec'ly  well  Peachy  wouldn't  be 
anywheres  over  there.  Pretty  soon  it 
began  to  get  light.  I'd  been  everywhere 
by  then,  and  I  fin'ly  got  it  into  my  head 


I  ought  to  go  back  where  Mamada  and 
the  dancin'  had  been.  I  was  sure  that 
funny  laugh  must  have  meant  somethin'. 
It  struck  me  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  sort  of 
like  Peachy's  laugh  that  mornin',  just  as 
still  and  queer  as  his.  But  there  wasn't 
anything  or  anyone  there.  The  fire  was 
smoking  a  little,  mixin'  with  the  mist 
that  was  liftin'  off  the  ground.  There 
was  a  wonderful  sunrise  going  on  over 
the  jungle  in  the  east,  all  red  and  gold 
and  gray.  I  stood  there  a  minute. 
Everyone  was  still  asleep — except  a 
baby  cryin'  in  one  of  the  huts — and  the 
sound  of  the  surf  came  very  plain.  The 
laugh,  the  surf,  Peachy's  laugh  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  just  why,  but  it  came  to 
me  all  of  a  sudden  I  had  to  go  over  the 
other  side  of  town.     I  jus'  had  to. 

"I  started  in  to  run,  but  only  a  little 
way.  It  struck  me  as  silly  after  all  this 
time  to  be  in  any  hurry  now.  But  I  kept 
on.  It  wasn't  far.  The  light  there  was 
still  gray  and  misty,  but  it  was  strong 
enough  to  see  by.  A  man  was  standing 
on  the  sand  below  the  breakwater  'bout 
thirty  yards  away,  right  at  the  edge  of 
the  sea. 

"  I  knew  right  away  who  it  was.  It 
was  Mamada.  He's  one  of  the  tallest, 
straightest  old  men  in  town,  and  I  rec- 
ognized his  long  blue  and  white  robe.  I 
jumped  off  the  wall  and  began  to  walk 
out  toward  him,  but  just  then  he  started 
to  move  and  I  stopped,  thought  he'd 
gone  crazy.  He  was  walking  right 
straight  out  to  sea,  not  even  botherin'  to 
pick  up  his  skirts.  There's  a  shallow 
beach  just  there  and  he  got  way  out — al- 
most lost  in  the  mist,  before  the  water 
came  to  his  waist.  It  was  ebb  tide, 
y'understand.  Then  I  saw  him  reach 
out  and  pick  up  something  in  his  arms. 
He  turned,  and  I  knew  it  was  Peachy. 
He  walked  in  as  slow  as  if  he  had  all  day. 
He  saw  me  and  came  straight  toward 
me,  not  staggerin'  at  all  from  Peachy's 
weight.  He  walked  up  out  of  the  sea 
and  put  him  on  the  sand  and  we  kneeled 
down  by  him.  Both  of  us  had  tears  in 
our  eyes,  couldn'  really  help  it.  I 
thought  he'd  drowned,  but  it  wasn't  that. 
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''There  was  a  big  knife  cut  in  his 
throat  right  under  his  chin.  He  still 
had  on  that  chimn'  old  overcoat  of  his, 
hut  he  wasn't  bloody.  The  sea  had 
washed  all  that  away.  He'd  been  dead 
a  good  while.  The  tide  had  taken  him 
out  and  broiiglit  liini  back  again.  Tlien 
I  saw  liis  Iiands  were  broken,  all  swollen 
and  purf)le  and  queer,  not  like  Peachy's 
hanfls  at  all.  T  could n'  understand.  I 
began  to  swear,  but  ATaTnada  Lold  me 
how  it  was.  ...  I  don't  just  remember 
his  words,  but  he  exphiined  that  Peachy 
had  wanted  to  die,  but  because  he  knew 
he  didn'  have  the  nerve  to  do  it  himself 
he'd  hired  some  black  to  kill  him.  His 
hands  exj)hiined  what  happened  then. 
When  the  fellow  started  to  do  the  job  he 
lost  his  nerve  again  and  fought — fought 
for  the  life  he  didn't  want — fought  till 
he'd  broken  his  hands.  Then  the  fel- 
low just  h:id  to  kill  him,  I  suppose.   .  .  . 

"  Like  Mamada  said  to-night.  Black 
and  white  can't  fight  clean — they  fight 
to  kill — and  Peachy  lost  .  .  .  though  I 
guess  he  got  what  he  really  wanted  most 
of  all." 

Reynolds  chewed  at  his  lower  lip. 
For  a  long  minute  he  stared  at  the  floor. 


His  eyelids  drooped  heavily,  seemed 
ready  to  drop  shut.  But  he  lifted  his 
head  and  went  on. 

"Naturally  I  asked  Mamada  why  the 
devil  he  hadn't  done  somethin'  to  stop  it 
if  he'd  had  an  idea  wha'  was  goin'  to 
happen.  ...  I  remember  this  time 
what  he  said.  It  was  queer  and  back- 
wards like  everything  these  Africans 
say,  but  I  sort  of  got  what  he  meant." 
Reynolds  cle.ired  his  throat  huskily. 
"He  said,  'In  my  country  all  men 
cannot  go  long  journey.  When  stranger 
come  to  us  an'  he  tired  we  give  him  hut. 
We  not  say  he  must  go  on.  Africa  so 
big  it  not  matter  how  far  one  man  go.' 
Y'understand.''" 

Reynolds'  head  rolled  doubtfully;  his 
words,  almost  inaudible  toward  the 
last,  trailed  off  into  silence.  The  head 
slipped  down.     My  host  was  asleep. 

No  sounds  came  up  now  from  the 
street.  The  moon  was  high  and  Con- 
akry was  bathed  in  a  hard,  white  radi- 
ance. The  shadows,  by  contrast,  were 
black  and  still.  ...  I  could  hear  the 
surf  booming  on  the  sea  wall  not  very 
far  away. 
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"1%  im~Y  CLINICAL  experience  sat- 
isfies me,"  wrote  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  the  distin- 
guished pathologist  and  physician  of 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  London,  *'that 
if  oral  sepsis  (mouth  infection)  .  .  . 
could  be  excluded,  the  other  channels 
by  which  medical  sepsis  gains  entrance 
into  the  body  might  almost  be  ignored." 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the 
starting  point  of  the  infective  process 
cannot  always  be  recognized;  but  that 
the  chief  entry  is  by  way  of  the  mouth 
and  the  nearby  passages  is  to-day  the 
opinion  of  the  best  medical  authority. 
The  great  Sir  William  Osier,  long 
an  internationally  recognized  figure  in 
medical  education,  was  much  impressed 
with  the  original  and  painstaking  work 
of  Hunter  and  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  hygiene  of  the  mouth  and  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth  were  matters  of 
fundamental  health  significance.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  their  great  importance,  both 
have  been  woefully  neglected  by  the 
medical  profession  and  by  the  general 
public.  Fortunately,  this  attitude  is 
changing  and,  in  our  own  country  at 
least,  the  practice  of  dentistry  is  rapidly 
rising  to  the  position  and  dignity  of  a 
medical  science  co-ordinate  with  other 
specialties.  This  new  development  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  phases  of  the 
public  health  movement  in  the  United 
States. 

The  mouth  is  an  ideal  breeding  place 
for  bacteria  and,  because  of  its  warmth 
and  moisture,  fosters  rapid  growth  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  incubator  does. 
Moreover,  it  constantly  harbors  bacteria, 
some   of   which   are   disease-producing. 


These  germs  may  cause  a  general  poison- 
ing of  the  system  or  be  transmitted  to 
distant  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
may  produce  definite  lesions  or  injuries. 
Undoubtedly,  some  types  of  heart 
disease,  kidney  disease,  disorders  of 
the  gall-bladder,  appendicitis,  pernicious 
anaemia,  rheumatism,  neuritis,  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  certain  forms  of 
headache,  and  various  disturbances  of  the 
nervous  system,  sometimes  considered 
functional  in  origin,  may  be  initiated 
by  unhealthy  mouth  conditions.  In 
short,  there  are  few  tissues  of  the  human 
body  in  which  bacteria  from  a  dental 
focus  may  not  locate.  The  lesions  most 
frequently  seen  in  patients  are  those  of 
the  locomotor  and  digestive  systems; 
those  of  the  nervous  system  are  fairly 
common.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  the  part  dental 
infection  plays  in  the  causation  of  men- 
tal disease;  but  the  best  opinion  to-day 
holds  that  the  favorable  results  which 
have  followed  corrective  dentistry  in  a 
few  cases  have  been  much  overempha- 
sized, and  that  present  knowledge  does 
not  warrant  the  assumption  that  a 
causal  relationship  exists  between  focal 
infection  and  neurotic  cr  psychotic 
conditions. 

II 

An  abundance  of  evidence  demon- 
strates that  many  of  the  claims  made  by 
the  dentists  are  not  exaggerated  and  that 
often  diseases  of  obscure  origin  are  cured 
as  if  by  magic  after  the  source  of  infec- 
tion in  the  mouth,  usually  at  the  roots  of 
one  or  more  teeth,  is  removed.  The 
histories   of  individual   cases   in  which 
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amazing  improvement  in  general  health 
has  resulted  from  treating  and  curing  the 
mouth  conditions  that  had  caused  a 
general  poisoning  of  the  entire  system  are 
most  instructive.  Cases  like  the  follow- 
ing are  creating  discussion  and  wonder  in 
medical  circles:  For  example,  P.  G.  had 
had  several  attacks  of  typhoid  and, 
intermittently  for  a  long  time,  had  been 
running  a  temperature  several  degrees 
above  normal,  although  the  cause  of  the 
fever  could  not  be  determined.  He 
suffered  from  cough,  loss  of  weight,  and 
general  weakness.  Tuberculosis  was  sus- 
pected; but  no  test  showed  any  signs 
of  chest,  heart,  or  kidney  complication. 
It  was  clear  that  some  source  of  infection 
must  exist,  even  though  it  could  not  be 
detected.  His  doctors  reported,  "We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  a  chronic 
appendix  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
focus  producing  pathology."  And  four 
months  later  they  decided  that  "the 
focus  of  infection  is  most  probably  his 
gall-bladder,  with  appendiceal  inflam- 
mation as  a  secondary  or  contributory 
cause."  Consequently  the  patient  had 
his  appendix  removed  and  underwent  a 
gall-bladder  operation.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  somewhat  better,  but  after 
another  month  or  two  had  a  relapse. 
Then  for  the  first  time  his  mouth  was 
thoroughly  examined  and  infected  teeth 
were  discovered.  After  the  offending 
teeth  were  extracted  and  the  pus,  which 
had  been  poisoning  his  system  for  years, 
had  been  drained,  his  temperature  went 
down  to  normal,  and  his  condition 
gradually  though  steadily  improved. 
Six  months  afterwards  the  patient  him- 
self reported  that  never  in  his  life  had  he 
felt  better  and  was  certainly  fit  for 
work.  The  doctors  on  the  case  comment 
that  "all  P.  G.'s  sickness  has  had  for  its 
beginning  the  pathology  around  his 
teeth." 

Another  patient  was  called  into  spe- 
cial army  service  some  years  ago  and 
stationed  in  ^lexico,  where  the  food 
apparently  injured  his  stomach  and 
affected  his  general  health.  He  became 
very  anaemic  and,  after  several  months  of 


ineffectual  medical  treatment,  his  con- 
dition grew  so  serious  that  he  had  to  be 
sent  to  a  sanatorium.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  tuberculosis.  He  did,  how-t 
ever,  suffer  from  mitral  insuflBciency  i 
(a  valvular  heart  disease.)  Pernicious  > 
ansemia  was  suspected,  as  well  as 
gastric  ulcers.  For  several  months  he 
was  kept  in  bed  and  then  improved 
decidedly,  until  after  nearly  a  year's 
treatment  he  returned  to  work,  although 
it  was  feared  that  if  the  case  was  really 
pernicious  anaemia  the  patient  would 
probably  have  a  relapse.  At  that  time 
he  had  the  necessary  dental  work  done, 
one  tooth  was  extracted  and  several 
root  canals  were  filled.  Thereafter  his 
health  improved  so  rapidly  that  several 
months  later  he  was  called  into  military 
service  and  passed  all  the  required 
physical  examinations  successfully.  He 
saw  almost  two  years  of  the  hardest  kind 
of  service  during  the  War  and,  though 
gassed  twice,  came  through  all  these 
ordeals  in  good  health  and  with  the 
greatest  distinction. 

Doctor  Head  in  his  Modern  Dentistry 
cites  some  interesting  cases,  the  most 
spectacular  among  them  being  one  where 
spinal  irritation  was  apparently  con- 
nected with  mouth  infection.  An  auto- 
mobile accident  had  resulted  in  an 
injury  to  the  base  of  the  patient's  spine 
so  severe  that  for  five  years  she  had  been 
unable  to  sit  up  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  at  a  stretch.  During  this  time 
several  teeth  showed  irritation  at  the 
root  tips  characteristic  of  spinal  irrita- 
tion. But  so  acute  was  her  condition 
that  any  attempt  to  fill  the  nerve  canals 
was  accompanied  by  such  pain  and  signs 
of  suppuration  that  no  progress  could  be 
made.  Finally,  a  sterilized  piano  wire 
drill  was  passed  down  a  root  canal  and 
plunged  into  the  sensitive  area  at  the 
root  tip;  a  material  was  obtained  that 
yielded  only  a  single  type  of  streptococ- 
cus. From  this  an  autogenous  vaccine 
was  made,  and  the  patient  treated  with 
it.  /Vfter  the  fourth  treatment  it  was 
possible  to  fill  the  canals  of  all  teeth 
where  the  nerves  had   been   removed. 
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I  After  the  eighth  treatment  she  was  able 
i  to  sit  up,  and  since  that  time  has  had  no 
further   trouble   with   her   spine.     Evi- 
dently the  infection  of  the  teeth  and  the 
i  infection  of  the  spine  came  from  the  same 
j  germ,  and  the  autogenous  vaccine  that 
I  was  used  cured  the  mouth  condition  and 
at  the  same  time  cured  the  infection 
which  had  affected  her  spine. 

And  finally,  Doctor  Hunter  describes 
two  extremely  interesting  cases.  The 
first  was  that  of  a  man  admitted  into  a 
surgical  ward  of  the  hospital  because  of 
severe  gastric  symptoms  which  suggested 
cancer.  On  examination,  no  findings  of 
a  surgical  nature  to  justify  an  operation 
were  found,  and  it  was  decided  to  trans- 
fer the  patient  to  a  medical  ward.  His 
anaemia  was  profound  and  his  tem- 
perature above  normal.  When  Doctor 
Hunter  examined  his  mouth  he  found 
that  the  gmns  and  teeth  appeared  good 
with  the  exception  of  one  upper  bicuspid, 
which  contained  a  considerable  amount 
of  pus,  and  that  the  antrum  above  it 
showed  infection.  The  necrosed  root 
was  extracted,  the  antrum  opened  up, 
and  found  full  of  pus.  The  patient  had 
undoubtedly  been  swallowing  and  ab- 
sorbing this  pus  daily  for  months,  and 
even  possibly  for  years,  with  the 
disastrous  results  described.  In  this 
case,  acute  gastritis  and  severe  anaemia 
caused  by  medical  sepsis  brought  about 
an  emergency  condition  which  appar- 
ently called  for  surgical  intervention. 

The  second  case  was  one  in  which  a 
surgeon  had  called  him  to  see  a  w^oman  in 
a  state  of  profound  septic  poisoning,  who 
had  been  running  for  several  days  a 
temperature  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  five  degrees.  She  had  had  a  tooth 
removed,  but  the  roots  still  remained,  and 
pus  had  accumulated  around  the  gums. 
As  a  result  of  local  dental  treatment, 
despite  the  woman's  desperate  condition, 
she  showed  considerable  improvement 
within  forty-eight  hours,  although  at  the 
time  treatment  was  given  she  was  almost 
moribund  with  septic  pneumonia.  She 
eventually  recovered ;  but  Doctor  Hunter 
comments  that   it  took  several  physi- 


cians, a  surgeon,  and  a  dentist  "to  rescue 
that  patient  from  an  illness  which  could, 
with  certainty,  have  been  avoided,  if  in 
the  first  instance,  after  the  extraction  of 
her  tooth,  her  mouth  had  been  washed 
daily  with  an  antiseptic  lotion. 

Ill 

From  these  records,  which  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  it  is  clear  that 
the  connection  between  mouth  infection 
and  health  conditions  is  real  and 
serious.  Even  more  grave  is  the  part 
which  focal  infection  plays  as  a  cause  of 
mortality.  A  few  years  ago  a  study  was 
made  by  the  writers,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Dental 
Society,  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
degree  to  which  certain  organic  diseases 
could  be  traced  to  original  foci  of  in- 
fection in  the  mouth.  Letters  of  inquiry 
were  sent  to  a  large  number  of  physicians 
who  had  signed  the  certificate  of  death 
upon  which  insurance  was  paid  whenever 
it  had  appeared  that  the  death  of  the 
policy  holder  might  have  been  due 
to  systemic  infection.  Each  of  these 
doctors  was  asked  whether  in  his  opinion 
the  original  cause  of  the  fatal  illness 
could  be  attributed  to  dental  infection. 
The  results  of  the  questionnaire  were 
extremely  suggestive.  Out  of  the  774 
replies  which  were  received,  167,  or  22 
per  cent  of  the  cases,  stated  that  infec- 
tion of  the  buccal  (or  mouth)  cavity  was 
evident,  and  in  61  cases  it  was  considered 
a  distinctly  causative  factor.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  fatal  cases  of  articular 
rheumatism,  myocarditis,  mitral  re- 
gurgitation, anaemia,  ulcer  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  infectious  endocarditis  gave 
buccal  infection  as  a  contributing  cause 
of  death.  In  addition,  the  replies 
indicated  that  mouth  infection  fre- 
quently caused  fatal  arthritis  deformans, 
septicemia,  chronic  gastritis,  and  menin- 
gitis. Undoubtedly  the  score  against 
mouth  infection  as  a  cause  of 
death  would  be  still  more  unfavorable 
could  all  the  morbid  processes  resulting 
therefrom  be  detected.     We  know  that 
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often  physicians  make  no  record  of  the 
original  infection  when  signing  death 
certificates.  There  is,  therefore,  good 
ground  for  beheving  that  many  deaths 
due  to  diseases  of  obscure  origin  should 
rightly  be  attributed  to  mouth  infection. 

These  facts  assume  great  significance 
because  all  available  studies  showing  the 
results  of  dental  examinations  given  to 
large  groups  of  individuals  disclose  a 
shocking  number  of  defects  and  abnor- 
malities of  all  kinds.  Mouth  infection 
is  probably  the  commonest  of  all  human 
diseases;  practically  all  adults,  and  a 
majority  of  the  children,  suffer  from 
greater  or  less  dental  infection.  More 
than  ten  million  children  in  the  United 
States  have  seriously  defective  teeth, 
according  to  one  estimate.  Another 
authority  states  that  between  75  and  95 
per  cent  of  all  children  have  one  or  more 
defective  teeth.  Ninety-eight  out  of 
every  100  first-grade  children  examined 
recently  in  New  York  City  had  cavities 
in  their  first  permanent  molars,  so  that 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight  these 
children's  permanent  teeth  were  already 
impaired.  Another  New  York  investi- 
gation in  a  group  of  nearly  1,400  children 
showed  that  96.5  per  cent  had  defective 
teeth  and  that  these  children  averaged 
nearly  seven  cavities  each.  The  largest 
number  of  cavities  were  found  among 
the  seven-  and  eight -year-old  children, 
\Aho  averaged  7.6  cavities  each.  An 
examination  of  6,768  first-  and  second- 
grade  children  in  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, showed  an  average  of  seven 
cavities  per  child.  Ten  per  cent  of  these 
children  had  open  sores  on  their  gums 
which  were  the  outlet  of  root  abscesses. 
In  Milwaukee,  out  of  26,700,  more  than 
28,000  had  defective  teeth;  in  Chicago, 
examination  of  33,881  pu])lic  school 
children  showed  more  than  30,000  with 
carious  teeth. 

Examination  of  high-school  children 
showed  that  more  than  13  per  cent  of  the 
first  molars  were  missing.  Another 
estimate  made  upon  very  good  authority 
is  that  18  to  22  per  cent  of  tlic  first 
permanent  molars  are  lost  by  the  time 


students  reach  high  school,  and  that  48 
per  cent  of  the  people  between  30  and 
40  years  of  age  have  lost  permanent 
molars.  As  the  first  permanent  molars 
are  the  most  important  teeth,  serving 
both  as  a  keystone  to  the  dental  arch  and 
as  the  most  efficient  grinders  of  food, 
their  loss  brings  about  serious  damage  to 
the  rest  of  the  teeth,  to  the  soft  tissues  of 
the  mouth,  and  to  the  general  health. 
Artificial  teeth  to  the  number  of  more 
than  one  hundred  million  are  manu- 
factured in  this  country  each  year,  to 
replace  teeth  many  of  which  with  proper 
care  and  attention  would  not  have  been 
lost. 

IV 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  opin- 
ions and  facts  regarding  the  cause  or 
origin  of  tooth  decay,  before  we  at- 
tempt to  review  the  modern  program 
of  preventive  dental  hygiene.  Dental 
decay,  or  "caries, "  is  essentially  a  process 
of  decalcification  and  disintegration.  It 
is  a  disease  in  which  the  enamel  and 
dentine  of  the  teeth  are  first  affected; 
later  the  tissues  of  the  pulp  and  gums 
may  be  attacked.  Although  much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  probably 
less  is  really  known  about  its  causation 
than  about  other  medical  conditions 
equally  important  and  widespread.  Un- 
doubtedly many  factors  play  a  part  in 
causing  this  disease,  the  main  ones  being 
bacterial  and  dietary,  although  ana- 
tomical structure,  the  activity  of  the 
glands  of  internal  secretion,  and  the 
composition  of  the  saliva  must  also  be 
considered. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  unclean 
mouth  is  always  a  source  of  danger. 
This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
bacteria  exist  in  all  cases  of  caries. 
Some  of  these  bacteria  are  harmless; 
others  are  disease-bearing  and  may  cause 
infection  if  the  general  resistance  of  the 
body  becomes  lowered,  or  if  the  care  of 
the  mouth  is  too  long  neglected.  The 
theory  first  set  forth  by  Dr.  Willoughby 
D.  Miller  about  forty  years  ago  is  still 
the  accepted  point  of  view  of  the  dental 
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profession,     namely    that    the    micro- 
organisms  in   the   mouth,   working  es- 
pecially on  sugars  and  starches,  produce 
I  lactic  acid,  which  acts  as  a  solvent  and 
etches  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.     Such 
deterioration  can  be  prevented  only  by 
rigid  cleanliness.     At  the  same  time,  it 
'  must  be  admitted  that  by  no  means  all 
I  persons  with  unclean  mouths  suffer  from 
dental  decay  or  general  ill  health. 

The  bacteriological  condition  of  the 
mouth  is  not,  however,  the  only  factor 
involved  in  dental  caries.  Defects  in 
the  structure  of  the  teeth,  their  position 
and  relation  to  one  another  are  also 
important.  Crowding  and  overlapping 
favor  the  collection  of  food  particles  and 
make  mouth  cleanliness  more  difficult 
to  achieve.  Again,  bad  dental  work  is 
often  a  serious  item.  The  poor  dental 
appliances  sometimes  used  may  be 
worse  than  useless  and,  in  fact,  may  even 
cause  the  loss  of  hitherto  sound  teeth. 
The  incorrect  position  of  a  filling  or  a 
poorly-fitting  crown  may  hasten  the 
process  of  disintegration,  since  teeth  in  a 
faulty  position  are  more  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  the  process  of  decay  than 
are  teeth  in  proper  alignment.  Pockets 
of  infection  between  the  teeth  may  even 
owe  their  origin  to  the  projecting  edges 
of  fillings  and  ill-fitting  crowns.  More- 
over, poor  dental  work  may  cover  over, 
with  its  neat  superficial  appearance,  un- 
detected sources  of  infection;  and  in- 
fection may  follow  from  uncleanable 
bridges  being  inserted  over  gums  already 
infected.  Plates  made  primarily  to  aid 
mastication  may  hasten  the  destruction 
of  the  very  teeth  they  were  designed  to 
supplement. 

Other  facts  in  the  causation  of  dental 
decay  require  much  more  research  before 
we  can  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of 
their  method  of  operation.  Many  stu- 
dents are  much  interested  in  trying  to 
determine  how  far  faulty  functioning  of 
the  glands  of  internal  secretion  is  respon- 
sible for  defective  tooth  structure  and 
susceptibility  to  caries.  There  are  like- 
wise in  process  many  experiments  which 
seek  to  throw  light  upon  the  composition 


of  the  saliva,  its  amount,  and  the  in- 
fluence these  two  factors  exert  upon  the 
formation  of  dental  decay  and  their 
relationship  to  the  whole  disease  prob- 
lem. These  are  all  fruitful  fields  of 
study  from  which  much  valuable  in- 
formation is  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
single  factor  determining  the  structure  of 
the  teeth  and  their  susceptibility  to 
disease  is  the  influence  of  diet.  Both 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
food  have  a  direct  effect  upon  dental 
hygiene.  Teeth  need  the  exercise  which 
is  supplied  by  the  right  kind  of  food;  a 
diet  of  soft  pulpy  food  weakens  them  and 
invites  trouble.  The  teeth  and  their 
supporting  structures  need  exercise  if 
under-development  of  the  jaws  and  a 
subsequent  crowding  is  to  be  prevented. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fibrous  diet,  in 
addition  to  its  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  process  of  mastication,  serves  also  in 
a  measure  as  a  cleaning  agent.  The 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  polished  in  the 
process  of  chewing.  That  is  probably 
one  reason  why  the  teeth  of  peasants 
and  primitive  people  are  better  than 
those  of  modern  city  dwellers,  since  their 
customary  diets  of  hard,  coarse  food- 
stuffs, vegetables,  and  fruit  tend  to  keep 
teeth  in  good  condition.  Another  dif- 
ference between  the  dietary  habits  of 
European  peasants  and  Americans  which 
bears  upon  the  health  of  the  teeth  is  the 
amount  of  sugar  consumed;  and  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  sugar  is  a 
predisposing  agent  of  injurious  bacterial 
action.  During  the  War  our  draft 
examinations  disclosed  that  Italians  had 
remarkably  good  teeth.  These  Italian 
recruits  stated  that  they  did  not  care  for 
sweetened  foods.  This  is  a  consistent 
dietary  idiosyncrasy;  for  the  sugar 
consumption  in  Italy  is  notoriously  low, 
averaging  (according  to  one  authority) 
but  thirteen  pounds  per  capita  per  year 
— or  less  than  a  teaspoonful  per  day. 
Compare  this  with  an  annual  per  capita 
sugar  consumption  of  well  over  one-hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  United  States. 
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Other  factors  are  necessary  to  explain 
the  obvious  racial  differences  in  the 
soundness  of  teeth.  Bone  calcification 
upon  which  sound  teeth  depend  is 
apparently  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
diet  of  certain  vitamins.  One  investi- 
gator (Doctor  Mellanby  of  England) 
claims  that  vitamin  D  is  especially 
important.  The  effect  of  most  foods 
upon  the  teeth,  according  to  her  re- 
searches, is  due  to  their  vitamin  D,  their 
salt,  or  their  cereal  content.  The  last- 
named  constituent  is  probably  very 
important,  since  recent  experiments 
indicate  that  inordinate  cereal  consump- 
tion hinders  the  calcifying  process. 
Ultra-violet  radiation,  such  as  is  given 
by  sunlight  or  the  mercury  vapor  lamp, 
on  the  other  hand,  acts  as  a  stimulant 
and  has  the  same  influence  on  calcifica- 
tion as  would  the  ingestion  of  additional 
quantities  of  vitamin  D.  If  this  is  so, 
deficient  diet  together  with  the  lack  of 
ultra-violet  radiation  would  explain  the 
relatively  bad  teeth  of  the  English,  whose 
land  is  more  or  less  sunless  and  whose 
diet  contains  large  amounts  of  cereals 
and  sweets  and  small  amounts  of  the 
products  containing  vitamin  D,  such  as 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs.  The 
good  teeth  of  the  natives  of  tropical 
lands  and  of  Eskimos  may  be  explained 
in  the  same  way.  Indians,  w^ho  eat 
much  cereal,  are  exposed  to  strong  sun- 
light which  counterbalances  the  faults  of 
their  diet;  Eskimos,  whose  native  diet 
is  composed  largely  of  fish,  blubber,  and 
meat  and  contains  little  or  no  cereal, 
have  food  adequate  to  produce  sound 
teeth  even  though  they  lack  sunlight. 
Again,  scientists  have  observed  that  the 
teeth  of  paleolithic  men  were  apparently 
very  good  but  degenerated  as  civilization 
advanced.  Perhaps  this  was  because, 
instead  of  the  animal  products,  which 
primitive  man  ate  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties when  his  luck  was  good,  cereals  were 
introduced  into  the  diet  and  were 
consumed  in  ever-increasing  amounts. 

Another  extremely  interesting  series 
of  studies  has  been  made  by  Professor 
McCollum  and  his  co-workers  at  Johns 


Hopkins  who  concluded  that  "it  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  name  any  one 
definite  diet  which  specifically  causes 
dental  or  oral  disease;  it  would  appear 
that  any  slight  variation  in  the  American 
diet,  which  always  so  dangerously  ap- 
proaches the  level  of  dietary  deficiency, 
might  become  active  at  any  period  of 
lowered  resistance  or  of  physical  or 
nervous  stress."  Their  clinical  findings 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  type  of  diet 
which  produced  the  greatest  percentage 
of  dental  abnormalities  was  one  deficient 
in  "protein,  calcium,  and  fat  soluble  A." 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  much 
uncertainty  still  exists  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
food  upon  mouth  hygiene.  Researches 
now  in  progress  dealing  with  vitamins 
and  other  factors  should  soon  give  us 
more  definite  knowledge  and  enable  us 
to  formulate  a  sound  nutrition  program. 
At  the  present  time  all  that  we  can  state 
with  any  degree  of  definiteness  is  that 
diet  is  tremendously  important — in  fact, 
probably  the  most  important  single  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  structure  of  teeth 
and  their  health.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
two  periods  in  which  nutrition  most 
strongly  influences  dental  hygiene  are 
the  time  of  gestation,  when  the  diet  of 
the  mother  determines,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  tooth  structure  of  the  coming  child, 
and  the  first  two  years  of  life,  when  the 
diet  of  the  infant  undoubtedly  affects  the 
healthy  formation  of  the  teeth.  Experts 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
artificial  feeding  of  infants  maj^  be  a 
predisposing  factor  in  causing  dental 
decay.  In  fact,  one  authority  goes  so 
far  as  to  conclude  that  the  predisposition 
to  dental  caries  increases  in  the  same 
ratio  as  bottle  feeding.  The  importance 
of  adequate  nutrition  during  the  prenatal 
period  and  early  babyhood,  at  all  events, 
cannot  be  over-stressed.  xA.dequate  diet 
and  oral  cleanliness  are,  perhaps,  the 
two  points  which  all  investigators  regard 
as  essential. 

The  emphasis  in  dentistry  to-day  is, 
therefore,  along  the  lines  of  prevention. 
Health  workers  look  forward  to  the  time 
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jsvhen  curative  and  repair  work  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  when  few 
mechanical  devices  and  artificial  teeth 
will  be  required.  Such  a  program  de- 
mands that  the  mother  eat  the  proper 
Food  during  pregnancy  and  during  the 
nursing  period,  that  the  infant  be  ade- 
quately nourished,  and  that  the  pre- 
school and  school  child  be  given  the 
necessary  dental  attention.  Even  the 
very  young  child  should  be  taken  to  the 
dentist  regularly;  the  age  of  two  is  not 
too  soon  for  him  to  pay  his  first  visit. 
Thereafter,  according  to  the  best  pre- 
vailing opinion,  his  teeth  should  be 
cleaned  about  twice  a  year.  Equally 
important  is  teaching  the  child  to  take 
proper  care  of  his  mouth  at  home. 
When  these  two  procedures  are  followed 
there  will  still  remain  a  small  amount  of 
curative  work.  When  defective  teeth 
are  found,  whether  in  the  temporary  or 
in  the  later  permanent  set,  they  must  be 
filled,  treated,  or  extracted.  Fortunate- 
ly many  people  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  taking  care  of  the  teeth  from 
the  very  beginning  will  not  only  help 
to  avert  pain  at  some  future  date,  but 
also  will  definitely  promote  the  general 
health.  Dental  prophylaxis  among  chil- 
dren is  highly  beneficial,  and  can  be 
done  at  a  reasonable  cost.  If  teeth  are 
kept  in  good  condition  until  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  habits  of  dental  hygiene  will 
be  firmly  established,  and  little  serious 
trouble  is  to  be  anticipated  in  adult  life. 
The  problem  of  dental  work  among 
adults  is  different  from  that  among 
children.  As  we  have  seen,  work  for 
children  is  largely  preventive;  that  for 
adults  is  mainly  remedial  and  includes 
the  repair  or  replacement  of  diseased 
teeth,  the  relief  of  pain,  and  the  removal 
of  infection.  But  the  amount  of  this 
kind  of  dental  care  is  tremendous  in 
volume,  especially  when  teeth  have  been 
neglected  in  youth. 


Turning  now  to  the   practical  con- 
sideration of  a  constructive  program,  two 


problems  face  us  at  the  outset.  First, 
the  number  of  dentists  at  the  present 
time  is  too  small  to  provide  the  curative 
and  preventive  service  which  the  coun- 
try needs;  and  second,  the  cost  of  dental 
service  is  too  high  to  be  within  the  means 
of  the  great  majority  of  families  with 
small  incomes.  In  consequence,  much 
necessary  dental  work  is  neglected.  It 
is  estimated  that  only  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  population  visit  the  dentist  at 
regular  intervals;  the  remainder  go  only 
when  they  have  a  toothache.  In  fact, 
if  this  last  group,  instead  of  waiting  for 
an  emergency,  demanded  anything  like 
the  dental  service  they  actually  need,  the 
number  of  dentists  would  be  quite  unable 
to  handle  the  situation.  For  there  are 
now  only  about  68,000  dentists  in  the 
United  States,  or  roughly  one  to  every 
1,760  persons.  Even  with  the  most 
efficient  organization,  it  is  estimated 
that  one  dentist  can  care  for  only  1,000 
patients  a  year;  and  under  present 
conditions  he  cannot  treat  effectively 
anything  like  that  number.  In  short, 
even  though  it  is  true  that  all  dentists 
are  not  busy  during  the  entire  day 
because  work  is  unevenly  distributed, 
nevertheless  several  times  the  existing 
number  of  dentists  could  be  occupied 
profitably  in  taking  care  of  the  needs 
(not  the  present  demands)  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Nor  is  the  outlook  for  the 
future  much  better.  Only  about  3,000 
graduates  are  coming  from  the  dental 
schools  each  year.  On  this  basis,  it 
would  take  a  long  time  for  the  number  of 
dentists  to  catch  up  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  people. 

A  hopeful  development  is  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  valuable  services 
which  dental  hygienists  can  render. 
These  young  women  who  assist  the 
dentist  are  trained  to  do  prophylactic 
work,  such  as  cleansing  teeth,  and  to  aid 
in  furthering  an  educational  program. 
From  the  time  the  first  class  of  hygienists 
was  graduated  in  1914,  progressive  den- 
tists have  added  them  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  to  their  staffs.  They  are  also 
giving  an  excellent  account  of  themselves 
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in  dental  clinics  attached  to  schools  and 
other  organizations  where  there  is  much 
routine  work  to  be  done.  At  the  present 
time  the  supply  of  dental  hygienists 
(there  are  about  1,600)  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand,  and  larger 
numbers  are  being  graduated  each  year. 
They  will  assuredly  play  an  important 
role  in  the  dentistry  of  the  future, 
especially  since  the  length  of  the  dental 
course  in  the  best  schools  has  been 
increased.  As  entrance  requirements 
have  stiffened,  standards  have  naturally 
improved;  but  the  cost  of  dental  educa- 
tion has  risen  to  such  heights  that  the 
services  of  less  expensively  trained 
workers  must  be  utilized  to  care  for  the 
more  or  less  mechanical  and  routine 
tasks,  carry  out  much  of  the  preventive 
work,  and  leave  the  time  of  the  dentist 
free  for  the  skilled  remedial  work  which 
he  alone  is  qualified  to  undertake. 

Only  by  more  adequate  preventive 
measures  can  we  hope  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  corrective  work  which  in- 
evitably looms  before  our  dentists  in  the 
future.  We  must  educate  the  public  to 
realize  that  by  filling  the  little  pin-holes 
in  children's  teeth  they  could  materially 
reduce  the  highly  costly  restorative  work 
now  often  necessary  in  later  life.  The 
tiny  fillings  cost  very  little,  last  in- 
definitely, and  prevent  extensive  decay. 
A  few  dollars  spent  on  preventive  den- 
tistry may  save  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
inlays,  crowns,  and  artificial  teeth  and, 
at  the  same  time,  obviate  much  unnec- 
essary disease  and  suffering.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  cannot  afford  restora- 
tive dentistry;  but  preventive  work  all 
can  afford.  To-day  we  are  going  round 
in  a  vicious  circle.  Neglecting  our  teeth 
has  resulted  in  so  much  remedial  work 
that  dentists  can  attend  only  to  urgent 
repairs  and  have  little  time  and  energy 
left  for  prevention.  This  in  turn  will 
necessitate  much  corrective  work  in 
days  to  come,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum, 
unless  the  dental  hygienist  saves  the 
situation.  Efficient  preventive  work, 
which  the  hygienist  is  well  qualified  to 
doj  will  enable  the  dentist  to  attend  to 


many  more  patients  a  year  than  is  no^ 
possible  and  to  give  the  population  th 
service  it  actually  requires. 

VI 

Part  of  the  neglect  we  have  been  dep 
recating  is  undoubtedly  due  to  eco 
nomic  factors — the  high  cost  of  dentistr 
in  relation  to  the  average  family  income 
The  fees  charged  in  dentistry  hav< 
necessarily  risen  with  the  general  ad 
vance  in  the  price  level  and  the  tech 
nological  progress  in  dental  science 
The  use  of  the  X-ray  and  other  elaborat( 
equipment,  while  they  have  enormously 
aided  dental  knowledge,  have  at  th( 
same  time  greatly  added  to  its  expense 
The  public  demands  highly  skilled  anc 
scientifically  trained  dentists;  profes! 
sional  standards  are  constantly  bein^ 
raised,  and  there  is  even  talk  of  requiring 
a  medical  education  as  a  prerequisite  tc 
dental  licensure.  Naturally  all  these 
factors  help  to  raise  the  costs  too  high 
for  the  great  mass  of  people. 

What  happens?  A  study  of  middle- 
class  family  expenditures  shows  that 
scarcely  any  allowance  in  the  budget  is 
made  for  dentistry  except  the  most 
pressing  emergency  work;  practically 
none  of  the  people  of  this  income-level 
seek  preventive  service.  Conditions 
among  the  working-class  families  are  even 
worse.  The  Illinois  Health  Insurance 
Commission,  investigating  actual  ex- 
penditures of  working-class  families, 
found  that  only  38  per  cent  of  the  2,600 
families  studied  had  dental  work  of  any 
kind  done  during  the  year  of  the  survey. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  which  has  made  the  most 
careful  cost  of  living  study  ever  under- 
taken in  this  country,  found  that  as  the 
size  of  the  family  income  increased  the 
average  expenditure  for  dental  care  grew 
likewise.  Only  '-2^2  per  cent  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  lowest  income  level  had  had 
any  dental  expense  in  the  course  of  a  ; 
year;  whereas  in  the  highest  income 
group,  over  62  per  cent  of  the  families 
reported  dental  expenses.     In  general, 
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the  amount  expended  on  dental  care  was 
obviously  inadequate.  The  average  for 
ill  income  groups  amounted  to  but  $8.23 
per  family  and  $1.69  per  person;  its 
range  was  from  $1.99  for  the  group  of 
families  whose  income  was  under  $900 
a  year  to  almost  $18  for  the  families  with 
an  income  of  $2,500  a  year  and  over. 
Investigation  of  health  expenditures 
among  employees  of  a  large  life  insurance 
company  disclosed,  on  the  other  hand, 
■that  when  dental  expenses  occurred  they 
'were  comparable  with  medical  costs. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  average 
family  desiring  adequate  dental  care 
must  provide  almost  as  large  an  allow- 
iance  as  for  medical  service. 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  real  dilemma.  We  have  no  reason  to 
I  believe  that  as  a  class  dentists  are  over- 
charging for  their  services.  A  reliable 
I  estimate  places  the  average  income  of 
I  dentists  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500  a 
*year — obviously  not  an  exorbitant  figure 
when  we  consider  the  high  quality  of 
work  demanded  and  the  expense  of  the 
dentist's  training.  And  yet  in  spite  of 
our  vaunted  prosperity,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  population  are  unable  to  pay  for 
the  dental  care  they  require.  What  is 
the  way  out.^^  If  large  groups  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  private  practitioners,  it 
would  appear  the  part  of  common  sense 
to  devise  some  other  method  of  treat- 
ment and  to  provide  some  type  of  public 
or  semi-public  facility.  Consequently, 
many  are  coming  to  believe  that  dental 
clinics  must  be  relied  upon  to  furnish 
almost  all  of  the  preventive  work  which 
children  require  and  also  to  supply  a  very 
large  part  of  the  prophylactic  dental 
care  for  the  adult  population.  In  the 
case  of  the  children,  one  practical 
arrangement  would  be  to  give  auto- 
matically the  necessary  dental  service  to 
every  member  of  the  school  population 
and  to  regard  the  dental  clinic  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public-school  system, 
its  benefits  to  be  as  free  as  education 
itself.  The  cost  of  cleansing  teeth  and  of 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  mouth 
hygiene  are  not  very  great.     It  has  been 


estimated  that  satisfactory  service  could 
be  had  annually  for  about  five  per  cent  of 
the  usual  per  capita  cost  of  schooling; 
and  those  interested  in  dental  hygiene 
have  pointed  out  on  many  occasions  that 
such  a  measure  would  make  far  more 
effective  the  other  95  per  cent  of  the 
present  expenditure  for  public  education. 
For  dental  care  other  than  prophylaxis, 
a  charge  could  be  made  by  the  clinic, 
which  would  cover  the  cost  of  all  materi- 
als used  and  perhaps  include  an  addi- 
tional fee  for  service.  In  the  case  of 
adults,  it  is  suggested  that  charges 
should  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  service 
and  should  be  high  enough  to  allow  the 
payment  of  an  adequate  salary  to  all 
members  of  the  dental  staff. 

The  considerable  recent  growth  of 
dental  clinics  shows  that  the  need  for 
them  is  now  being  recognized.  A  careful 
study  made  in  New  York  City  has  just 
been  published  by  the  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association  and  the 
Welfare  Council.  The  number  of  dental 
clinics  increased  almost  50  per  cent 
during  the  past  four  years,  rising  from 
104  in  1923  to  152  in  1927.  Dental 
service  is  offered  by  hospitals,  schools, 
family  welfare  and  health  agencies,  set- 
tlements, churches,  institutional  homes, 
and  dental  colleges.  To  these  can 
be  added  one  United  Workers'  Co- 
operative Association  Clinic,  and  also 
dental  clinics  operated  by  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations  which  were 
not  included  in  the  study.  One  in- 
teresting fact  was  the  increase  from  39 
to  60  in  the  number  of  dental  clinics 
attached  to  hospitals.  This  growth  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  realization  that 
mouth  hygiene  makes  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  the  cure  of  disease  and  is 
often  a  necessary  therapeutic  agent. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  hospitals  (61 
per  cent)  recognize  dentistry  as  a 
hospital  department  equal  in  rank  to 
other  services.  Routine  mouth  exami- 
nation of  ward  patients  or  special  groups 
in  hospitals  has  increased  threefold  in 
the  period  under  discussion. 

It  is  clear  that  henceforth  preventive 
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(Jctnl.islry  ;ui(l  mouth  \\y^\('.tii'.  must  he* 
v.(>nHu\(Vi'(\  sin  jmj>orl;i,nl,  Unincli  of  j>r(t- 
v(;nlJv(t  mc'dicinc.  1 1,  is  nctccss.'iry,  how- 
(•v(*r,  lo  sound  ;j,  word  of  (;;iul.ion. 
'i'lie  inljmalct  ronn(tf!l,ion  Ixttwcutn  sound 
moulfi  condilions  ;i,rjd  ^<ri(*nil  ^ood 
licallfi  is  ;i-  r-ompjinitivcly  rctrrcnl.  dis- 
covery. As  is  pcrlinjis  inevit;if>l(*,  l.lict 
new  knowN'd^^e  li;i.s  oflcn  rcsulf.cd  in  r;i.s}i 
;i,nd  unw;i,rnj,nl,cd  .'issumpl.ions,  c-xt.niv;i,- 
^;i,nl  <-l;i,ims,  Jincl  unjust, ifin.l>l(*  f>roc(t- 
durcs.  'I'lic  unwjiry,  wlicn  cordVont.cd 
with  ii  \mi]\\n^  disc;is(;  for  whifth  nc> 
definite^  causes  (!Jiri  Ixr  assij^^nc^d,  may  in 
thcrir  desperation  advise;  tJiat  t(;(*t,fi  fx; 
<;xl,ni,et,ed  wit  liout.  ele;i,rly  knowirj^  wliat, 
Ixrnefils  mi^lit.  result,.  I*;it,i(*nt.s  and 
f)hysiei;ins  are  oft.en  dis;ipi>oinl(d  when 
afl,er  the;  removal  of  d(t(!ayed  LeetJi  thent 
follows  no  imj)rovemcnt  in  the  condition 
for  whieli  r;idieal  me.'isures  wenr  t,;i.ken. 
Dental  infeetion  is  only  one  of  several 
fa(!tor.s  to  Ix;  (.-onsidercd  wlicn  <](;aling 
with  ;iii  ol)sein-e  disease,  though  it,  is  one 
whieli  should  always  l>c  kept  in  mind  and 


not  ignored  as  lictnitofore.  liut  in  spite 
of  tlie  \\u.nii  done  l>y  a  few  extremists,  the 
J)rof(^ssion  of  dc^ntistry  has  rmuUt  ^rcat 
])r<)^r('.HH  in  r(;f!ftnt  yctars.  Sctrious  efforts 
;ire  fxtin^  mji/ic;  t,r>  raise  stand anJs  and  to 
at,traf:t  a  [li^her  ^nid(*  r>f  fjraetitioners. 
'l\\(t  ntlationstii]:)  of  tiic;  pliysif.ian  to  the 
(h'jjt.ist  tias,  mon;r)V(;r,  ef)ang(*d  ^(reatly 
for  \]i(',  fxttt.(*r,  anr]  tJie  two  professionfi 
rjr>w  work  toget  h(;r  for  l\\(t  fx;nefit  of  their 
j)at.i(-nt,s  inst,(t;j/l  of  giving  <;onflic:ting 
;idviee  and  mutually  (J(;preeating  eaoh[ 
othc*r's  work.  'V\\(t  next  step  is  to  devise! 
sur:h  an  educational  prr)^rarn  as  will 
;irous(;  Unt  (;nt,fiusiasm  r>f  the  people  and 
m;ik(i  tliem  n^alize  the  great  importance 
(>{  k(;(;f)ing  thc;ir  mouths  clean  and  in  a 
he;i,lthy  cr)ndition.  When  tliey  fully 
understand  the  positive  benefits  in 
health  tliat  will  thereby  accrue,  they  will; 
dern;i,nd  tlic;  servir;(^s  f)f  an  iulequate 
number  of  dentists  and  hy^^ienists  and 
tlie  organization  of  clinic  facilities  which 
will  [>l;i(!(t  within  the  reach  of  all  dental 
skill  of  a  higli  order. 


UNSKASONAHI.K 

HY  MAU(;ARI':r  kmkiison  ijailky 


IF  sullen  winter  were  your  moody 
I  loll)  eiLHji  it  would  he 
To  make  an  ulMer  of  my  pride 
A  nd  put  ojf  organdie. 


Hut  .HO  inconstant  is  your  mood 
That  S(rm-etimes  thrice  a  day, 
I'm  jnujflcd  for  Drcrnihrr  (jaJes 
Who  should  he  smocked  for  May. 


«/w>^  J- 
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MAKING  TROUT  MEDICINE 


v>Y  i'>Ri:xDA\  lp;e 


OF  ALMOST  any  trout,  fi.shf.rrnan 
in  tijo  springtime  you  iriir^ht,  say, 
at  least  half  reasonafjly,  what 
VTereutio  said  of  Jtorrjeo  in  Jove:  "O 
jesh,  fiesh,  how  art  tfiou  fishifjed !" 
j(>n^  before  the  first  bhje[>jrfi  ii])])(^iirH, 
;orne  n  am  el  ess  .rar.rara  of  eartfi  or  sky  has 
wrought  the  awakening  r;aJJ;  arid  frorrj 
iiat  UMi/^ui  moment  fie  is  a  rrjarj  wI-jo  u\  ust 
nake  fisfi  medicine.  ]>y  day  lie  fjas  a 
ook  in  his  eye  as  if  he  sav/  th<-  glearn  of 
iunJight  on  distant  water;  by  night  he  is 
io  busy  with  rods,  reels,  lines,  flies,  and 
iJl  the  superfluities  of  a  fishing  trip  that 
je  goes  unwillirjgly  to  }>ed  arjd  wak^s  in 
;he  morning  with  the  boyish  feeling  tijat 
JO  day  is  long  enough  to  do  so  many 
ijings  v/orth  doing. 

''ihus  for  weeks  before  oj>»erjirjg  rJay 
/our  fisherman  lives  in  a  world  where 
.entiment  is  again  fresh  and  natural.  As 
le  is  dreaming  rrjost  of  the  time  not  of 
.rout  }>ut  of  ike  trout,  h;t  u\<;  tell  you  of 
nine.  So  shall  you  urjderstand  tijat 
^reat  brot})f;rhood  of  \.\\f;  rod  wljose  u\(:u\- 
>ers  are  young  so  long  as  rivers  run  to 
iie  sea  and  there  are  fish  in  the  rivers. 
He  lived,  njy  big  trout,  arid  j;robably 
itill  lives  in  the  Kast  Branefi  of  the  Pe- 
lobseot,  just  f>elow  the  moutij  of  a  (•.()\<\ 
jrook  that  comes  singing  down  \r<>\{i  the 
Fraveller  Mountains  till  it  enters  a  wild- 
leaver  meadow.  'V\\(^,r(^.,  as  if  shy  of  a 
>ull  moose  that  haurjts  \}\<i  plar;e,  u\'y 
ittle  brook  hushes  its  song,  stealing 
jnder  bending  grasses  with  a  i'ln^jtr  to  its 
ips,  and  entering  the  river  arrjid  sur:fj  a 
.angle  of  alders  tfiat  no  other  man,  as  I 
ievoutly  hope,  has  ever  found  it  or  sus- 
>ected  vAiiiX  hides  in  acertairj  pool  wfjir;}) 
s  spring-cold  even  in  midsummer. 


Yes,  J  lost  that  trout;  to  my  grief  at 
tfje  tirrje,  but  to  my  everlasting  joy,  I 
lost  fjjrrj.  lU:  rose  not  to  my  fly  f>ut  to 
anotfjer  trout  that  1  had  hooked  and  that 
rushed  about  in  a  way  to  stir  up  the  pool 
and  the  old  F>oy's  anger,  or  perchance  his 
apjjetite.  For  be  assured  of  this,  on  the 
word  of  a  fisherman  who  has  camjicd  by 
many  waters:  on  lake  or  river  you  may 
lure  big  trr^ut  to  your  fly,  but  ncvar  the 
biggest  trout  that  sees  your  fly.  Always 
there  are  a  few  ''lunkers"  that  will  not 
rise,  and  for  a  double  reason — f>ecause 
they  want  a  mouthful  whenever  they  are 
moved  to  feed,  which  is  not  often;  and 
because  they  are  too  age-wise  to  be  fooled 
by  a  featfjer  fraud  at  the  end  of  a  header 
whif;h  Oijough  f  grievrt  to  spoil  your  illu- 
sion; is  rjev^tr  irjvisif>le  in  arjy  water,  low 
or  high,  gin -clear  or  roiled  by  the  earth 
that  (:V(:ry  brook  brings  down  in  spate. 

Just  t/>  show  you  wfjat  is  otPjerwise 
hard  to  belif;ve,  a  few  miles  above  where 
rrjy  trout  lives,  a  nujch  larger  brook, 
r;allefi  Filfi-h,  comes  irj  frr>;rj  the  west; 
and  at  its  mouth  is  a  pool  where  trout  of 
goodly  size  will  rise  to  a  fly  when  the 
hour  or  tfif;  light  is  irj  harmony  with  their 
rriood.  'J  horeau  carrjped  thftre  with  his 
guide,  by  the  way,  and  wrote  that  fishing 
was  muefj  f>ef,tf-,r  in  Corjcord.  Jrjder-d,  he 
wrote  rrjarjy  tljirjgs  in  his  Maine  Woods 
that  are  rjot  so,  prof>ably  Ijccause  he  was 
so  sure  fJjat  fiis  Walden  v/as  sujir^rior  to 
all  other  jjorjds  arjd  his  C>>rjf;ord  to  all 
other  rivers  that  rjo  stjarjg^t  waters  or 
woods  could  sIjow  anything  of  interest. 
His  fishirjg,  which  \>\i\,  givfts  him  oppor- 
turjit.y  ff>r  talk,  rerrjinds  us  of  angh^rs 
orjrt  has  seen  beside  French  rivers,  with 
a  lunch  }>asket  ten  times  tfjc  size  of  their 
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creel,  and  on  their  rod  a  tiny  battery 
with  a  bell  that  rings  when  a  minnow 
nibbles.  Every  fisherman  must  be  happy 
in  his  own  way.  ...  To  come  back  to 
om-  trout. 

A  short  distance  up  Filfish  Brook  the 
water  spreads  over  golden  sand  and 
gravel,  which  bubbles  here  or  there  from 
springs  beneath.  There  on  a  summer 
day  you  may  see  a  tingling  sight,  or 
might  have  seen  it  twenty-odd  years  ago. 
As  the  river  warms  in  the  sun,  trout  come 
up  the  brook  to  enjoy  the  spring  water, 
more  and  more,  till  they  and  their  shad- 
ows fairly  cover  the  sand.  In  that  clear, 
shallow  water  you  can  see  every  motion, 
even  to  their  gill-breathing;  and  as  they 
can  see  every  glint  of  your  rod  and  every 
knot  on  your  finest  leader,  it  is  idle  to 
angle  in  that  teeming  place.  Among 
them  one  September  day,  after  a  long 
spell  of  weather  that  was  both  hot  and 
rainless,  lay  a  sea  salmon  whose  weight 
I  estimated  at  twelve  pounds,  making 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  entering  the  river  and 
that  a  submerged  fish  looks  smaller  than 
he  is.  Just  below  him,  nose  to  tail,  was 
a  brook  trout  to  make  one  gasp,  his  fins 
already  kindled  with  that  flaming  beauty, 
as  of  liquid  fire,  which  a  male  trout  puts 
on  for  his  mating.  He  was  fully  as  long 
as  the  salmon,  and  thicker  in  the  back, 
and  deeper — such  a  trout,  in  sum,  as  no 
man  has  ever  caught  on  that  river. 

On  northern  lakes,  also,  one  has  occa- 
sionally had  the  luck  to  see  trout  and 
landlocked  salmon  gather  to  their  spawn- 
ing beds  at  a  time  when  the  new  ice  per- 
mits a  fair  view  of  them.  Never  an  ac- 
curate view,  to  be  sure,  but  clear  enough 
to  judge  their  size  and  weight;  for  if  you 
lie  perfectly  still  a  little  while,  they  will 
pass  only  a  foot  or  two  under  your  eyes. 
As  they  are  hardly  fit  to  eat  at  the  time, 
or  indeed  at  any  time  after  they  don  a 
heavy  coat  of  slime  in  preparation  for  the 
rough  experience  of  spawning,  I  never 
fish  for  them  in  the  fall,  when  fishing  is 
said  to  be  at  its  best,  because  trout,  being 
then  ravenous,  will  rise  to  almost  any 
flv,  and  as  well  to  a  bit  of  varn  or  tobacco 


foil  tied  up  with  a  string  as  to  the  dain- 
tiest lure  in  your  fly  book.     Once,  how- 
ever, in  the  November  woods  when  grut 
was  lacking,   I  was  hungry  enough  tc 
stalk  a  spawning  bed  and  pick  a  five- 
pounder  (not  the  largest  by  any  mean- 
and  to  stun  him  by  a  blow  of  an  axe  ol  - 
the  ice,  which  turned  him  belly  up,  and  ^ 
to  chop  him  out  before  he  could  recover. 
'Twas  a  shameless  kind  of  fishing.     I 
mention  it  simply  to  recall  the  fact  that 
among    such    spawning    and    thronging  '' 
fish  are  always  a  few  to  dwarf  the  largest  *' 
of  their  kind  that  have  ever  awakened  ^ 
the  song  of  a  reel  on  those  waters. 

You  may  know,  therefore,  that  when 
the  big  one  came  my  way  at  last,  though 
the   surprise  of  him   staggered  me,   he 
brought  only  what  every  fisherman  all  * 
his  life  long  is  expecting. 

One  morning  when  the  trout  were  not 
in  their  cold  den  under  the  alders,  having 
been  warned  out  by  falling  water,  I  fol-' 
lowed  the  flow  of  my  little  brook  out  into ' 
the  river  channel,  where  the  current  ran 
strong  and  deep.     There  I  found  them 
again,    and   they   were    "on   the   rise.". 
After  catching  four  good  ones,   which  i 
were  plenty  for  one  day,  I  let  my  fly 
drift  far  down  the  current  to  clear  a  line 
tangle  that  was  made  when  my  reel  over- 
ran while  playing  the  last  fish.     I  was 
reeling  in  again,  my  Silver  Doctor  skit- 
tering on  the  surface,  when  a  trout  rose 
and  I  struck — unthinkingly,  for  I  did  j 
not  want  him.     Seldom  can  a  fly  fisher-  t 
man  so  school  his  nerves  that  his  hand 
will  not  snap  at  the  electric  flash  of  a   f 
trout.     Indeed,  many  a  fisherman  has 
seen  a  dream  fish  rise  in  his  sleep,  and 
has  been  awakened  by  the  twitch  of  a 
responsive    arm.     My    trout,    a    pound 
fish  as  I  judged,  was  raising  much  ado  as 
I  haled  him  through  the  pool,  intending 
to  let  him  go  and  have  done  with  his 
pother,  when  suddenly  he  bore  deeper 
and  shot  downstream,  tearing  out  thirty 
yards  of  line  in  a  single  rush.     Only  by 
a   side  pull,  which   strained   my  tackle 
to    its    limit,    did    I    get    him    out   of 
the    current    before    the    last    foot    of 
line  was  gone. 
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My  eye!  this  was  no  pounder,  but  the 
'ongest  trout  that  had  ever  bent  my 
1.     The  puzzle  was  to  explain  how 
e  could  have  been  so  deceived  by  his 
e.    Most  carefully  now  I  played  him — 
one  can  speak  of  playing  a  fish  that  is 
'Und  to  have  his  own  way,  and  that  has 
iple  power  to  go  where  he  will.     Only 
one  thing  did  I  oppose  him :  again  and 
lain  a  steady  side-pull  led  him  out  of 
e  swiftest  water  before  he  ran  out  all 
e  line  and  broke  free.     Thus  a  half- 
ur  passed  before  he  showed  himself, 
lling  up  beside  the  canoe  to  give  me 
ch  a  sight  as  might  cause  heart -failure 
any  fly  fisherman.     I  had  struck  a 
)und  trout,  or  better,  and  my  fly  had 
te  best  of  all  grips,  a  tongue  hold.     A 
onster   trout    had    grabbed    this   fish 
:ross  the  middle  and  was  shaking  him 
a  dog  shakes  a  woodchuck.     All  this 
Dpeared  in  one  flashing  glimpse,  before 
saw  me  or  some   other  unwelcome 
ling  that  sent  him  downstream  in  an- 
ther rush,  which  again  tore  off  most  of 
le  line  before  I  could  turn  him. 
A  dozen  times  after  that  I  coaxed  him 
longside,   always  deep  in  the  current 
'here  he  could  not  be  seen.     TMien  near 
le  canoe  he  would  surge  under  it  with 
'ae  force  of  a  seal,  and  I  must  instantly 
[ip  the  line  around  the  stern,  to  play 
im  from  the  other  side,  or  have  the  light 
Dd  smashed  to  smithereens  as  it  doubled 
o  the  trout's  rush.     Some  friendly  In- 
ian  w^ater-fairy  or  ptickvjudgie  of  that 
lilace  must  have  kept  him  from  going 
ipstream  and  tangling  with  the  anchor 
ine,   which   quivered   the  while  like  a 
tr etched  wire.     Why  he  held  his  fish, 
vhether  from  surprise  or  anger  or  mul- 
shness,  who  can  say.^     It  was  enough 
or  me  that  he  held  fast  till  he  wearied 
md,  with  a  thrill  that  was  half  regret, 
)ne  knew  that  the  gallant  old  fighter  was 
)eaten,  not  by  me  but  by  his  own  stub- 
born will.     Had  he  dropped  his  fish  then, 
eaving  a  slack  line  and  that  all-gone 
eeling  in  the  pit  of  a  fisherman's  stom- 
ich,  I  must  have  doffed  my  hat  to  him; 
3ut  drop  it  he  would  not.  So  by  a  steady 
Dull  I  led  him  above  the  canoe,  risking 


the  chancy  anchor  line,  and  "pumped" 
him,  oh,  so  carefully!  up  to  the  surface. 
A  low  exclamation  that  seemed  to  have 
swear  words  but  that  breathed  pure 
wonder  broke  from  the  guide  as  the  trout 
lay  motionless,  all  sheen  and  glory  of 
color,  the  sunlight  rippling  in  waves  over 
his  mottled  side.  Another  pull  brought 
him  into  the  current;  then  down  he  came 
with  the  water,  just  as  I  wanted  him  to 
come,  still  threshing  his  great  head  to 
give  his  prize  another  shake. 

"Net  him,  Ed;  he's  mine,"  I  called 
exult ingly.  And  then,  for  the  first  and 
only  time,  I  think,  that  good  guide  went 
completely  off'  his  head.  He  had  been 
coached  to  hold  the  net  submerged  in 
such  a  way  that  a  captive  might  be  led 
into  it,  gently,  as  into  an  open  door; 
which  is  the  only  right  way  to  land  a 
large  fish  on  light  tackle.  Now  in  his  ex- 
citement, for  he  had  never  imagined  such 
a  trout,  he  made  a  swoop — the  worst 
thing  that  could  have  been  done  to  a  fish 
that  was  not  hooked.  Up  he  heaved,  the 
handle  of  the  landing  net  cracking  at  the 
strain  of  lifting  an  enormous  trout  that 
balanced  an  instant  across  the  fifteen- 
inch  bow.  Head  and  shoulders  projected 
over  one  side,  a  foot  of  flipping  tail  over 
the  other.  With  a  convulsive  twitch  of 
all  his  body  muscles  he  up-ended,  and 
plunk!  he  dropped  into  the  current,  tear- 
ing off  the  belly  of  the  hooked  trout  as 
he  went.  A  broad  tail  waved  once  like 
a  semaphore  as  he  vanished. 

How  much  would  he  weigh  .^  You 
would  have  no  sporting  blood  or  be 
otherwise  less  than  human  if  you  re- 
frained from  that  question.  I  could 
say  within  a  pound,  but  why  say  it.^ 
'Tis  a  canny  fisherman  who  keeps  the 
best  of  a  story  to  himseK.  WTien  the 
eighteen  "ghostlike  men,"  all  that  were 
left  of  Magellan's  three  hundred,  brought 
the  battered  old  Victoria  home  to  Spain 
and  said  that  they  had  sailed  her  round 
the  world,  they  were  called  liars  and 
cast  into  prison  with  the  transgressors. 
We  fishermen  know  how  they  felt. 
Donne,  the  metaphysical  poet,  must 
have  been  thinking  of  us  when  he  wrote: 
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For  thou  hast  done  a  nobler  thing 

Than  all  the  worthies  did; 
But  yet  a  nobler  thence  doth  spring. 

Which  is  to  keep  that  hid. 

Just  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  or  whet 
it,  I  might  add  that  I  have  seen  an  eleven- 
pound  squaretail  weighed,  but  this  East 
Branch  trout  was  the  big  one.  Every 
summer  these  twenty  years  have  I 
thought,  "I'll  go  back  and  tent  there  till 
I  catch  him*';  but  always  has  something 
prevented,  something  for  my  good,  I 
have  no  doubt.  It  is  perhaps  enough 
for  one  man  and  one  lifetime  to  have 
felt  the  pull  of  such  a  trout,  and  to 
enjoy  it  forever.  Often  do  I  play  him 
till  he  lurches  out  of  my  net  and  is  gone. 
Again  his  red  spots  gleam  in  the  sun. 
Again  his  tail  waves  me  au  revoir,  broad 
as  the  tail  of  a  sea  salmon. 

When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  go 
bodily  back  to  that  wilderness  pool,  as  a 
fisherman  must,  I  shall  not  waste  time 
in  casting  flies  to  such  a  trout.  No,  but 
I'll  catch  a  large  chub  in  the  still  water 
below,  and  use  him  to  stir  up  the  pool 
and  the  old  boy's  anger  once  more.  Why 
a  chub,  do  you  ask.?  Because  his  kind 
are  not  permitted  in  a  pool  which  nobler 
iish  are  using,  and  no  chub  in  his  senses 
would  make  a  disturbance  in  presence  of 
a  trout  big  enough  to  swallow  him.  It 
is  always  a  part  of  the  annual  anticipa- 
tion to  prepare  or  to  revise  a  sinker  rig 
for  a  fly  rod;  such  a  delicately  adjusted 
rig  as  will  hold  the  chub  down  where  my 
trout  lives,  and  yet  break  clear,  leaving 
a  free  leader,  at  the  first  explosive  rush 
downstream. 

II 

Meanwhile  bluebirds  will  soon  be 
calling  another  spring,  and  the  ice  will 
again  be  going  out  of  Moosehead.  For 
my  vacation  of  eight  days,  eight  weeks 
are  none  too  many  for  making  medicine. 
To  begin  with  flies,  which  accumulate 
like  neckties,  examination  shows  all 
sorts,  sizes,  and  color  patterns  of  trout 
flies,  salmon  flies,  wet  flies,  dry  flics, 
eyed  flies,  snelled  flies — galore  of  flies  to 
last  a  Methuselah  to  the  end  of  his  days. 


But  what  fly  fisherman  ever  had  enoi  l 
flies!  Once  when  leaving  a  Newfouj. 
land  river  I  met  an  incoming  Englishn 
who  had  over  three  thousand,  in  sue  a 
stupendous  fly  book  as  called  for  a  pj  i 
strap  or,  at  least,  a  Sam  Browne  belt 
carry  it.  When  he  saw  the  strange  p  . 
terns  in  my  own  portly  book  and  v? 
told  that  such  and  such  were  "taking' 
he  was  not  happy  with  the  few  good  or 
I  freely  gave  him.  He  wanted  to  b 
the  whole  bookful,  though  nine-tenths  { 
its  flies  were  merely  ornamental,  '^.j 
him,  as  to  every  other  incurable,  there 
always  a  new  pattern  around  the  corne 
and  with  every  pattern  comes  a  ne 
hope,  a  rejuvenated  expectation,  a: 
other  lease  of  life. 

Nor  is  fly  fishing  the  only  art  of  angliri 
that   catches  perpetual   youth.     Up  i\ 
a   Moosehead    camp    last    spring   weij 
forty-odd  fishermen,  and  the  youngest  i' 
heart   was   nearing  ninety  years.     Hi 
legs  were  so  wobbly  that  when  he  cam 
to  a  log  across  the  trail  he  must  stoop  t< 
lift  a  foot  over  by  a  pull  on  his  trouse 
leg;  then  from  the  other  side  he  wouk 
drag  over  the  other  foot.     As  a  canotj" 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  he  woulc, 
have  upset  in  hauling  his  feet  aboard,  he. 
used  to  camp  at  the  end  of  the  dock,  his* 
fur  collar  up  when  the  wind  was  chill,  and 
fish  with  worm  or  frog  or  minnow  all  day 
long.     The  first  time  one  saw  him  sitting 
there  one  felt  like  crying;  but  to  talk 
with  him  at  his  lone  sport  was  to  find 
one's  heart  singing  like  a  lark  at  his  tale 
of  good  fishing,  past  or  yet  to  come. 

To-night,  therefore  (and  I  hope  you 
feel  the  logical  connection),  when  my 
day's  work  is  done  and  my  supper  packed 
where  I  like  best  to  carry  it,  I  shall  dis- 
appear in  an  attic  room  that  looks  as  if 
some  riotous  wind  had  furnished  it. 
No  discomforting  Eve  ever  enters  that 
l^aradise,  where  Adam  would  rather  have 
a  snake  at  large  than  a  broom.  There, 
safely  denned,  I  shall  sit  me  down  and 
hatch  me  up  a  symphony  of  gray 
feathers  that  looks  like  a  fish. 

"Crazy,"  you  will  say  to  that,  "clean 
gone,  poor  nut,  quite  mad."     But  though 
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ei]Jridoubtedly  somewhat  lunatic,  as  an- 

fgJiers  are  and,  therefore,  alHed  to  genius, 

jUdll  in  such  a  simple  matter  as  trout 

j^,  iies  one  knows  r.  hawk  from  a  hernshaw 

J  J  hen  the  wind  sits  in  the  right  quarter. 

■^^vCo    prove    it    one   might   demonstrate 

.pjaat  when  Shakespearean  editors  make 

[amlet   say,    "I   am   but  mad   north- 

orthwest;  when  the  wind  is  southerly  I 

now  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw"  they  are 

r'lore  nutty  than  was  ever  a  fisherman. 

I,  .^  hern,  as  Shakespeare  well  knew,  was  a 

jeron;  and  a  shaw  was  the  stuffed  e^gy 

,  hat  a  falconer  used  in  training  hawks 

o   swoop   and    strike.     What    Hamlet 

eally  said  was  that  he  knew  the  hawk 

rom   its   victim   the  hernshaw;   which 

vas  appropriate  to  time  and  mood  and 

;  ircumstance.     The  "handsaw"  is  mere 

gibberish. 

That  gray  symphony,  on  which  my 
nind  works  at  sundry  times  when  the 
J  30SS  thinks  me  working  at  something 
jlse  (appearances  being  especially  deceit- 
'ul  in  a  fisherman),  is  only  a  new  streamer 
ly,  which  must  look  like  a  fish  or  there's 
I  lo  virtue  in  it.  The  expensive  streamers 
aow  found  in  tackle  stores  are  not  all 
together  worth  a  hooraw  in  Ellsworth 
because  the  hackles,  being  foolishly  tied, 
look  like  nothing  in  the  heavens  above  or 
the  earth  beneath  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth,  unless  it  be  a  fragment  of  a 
broken  kaleidoscope.  That  is  why  they 
sell  so  well.  The  whole  art  of  fly-tying, 
im  a  word,  is  to  make  one  fly  to  the 
'  trout's  taste  and  a  hundred  more  to  the 
fisherman's  taste.  For  a  trout,  as  a 
Maine  guide  has  it,  is  "a  drefful  no- 
tional critter,  alluz  bitin'  at  whodger 
ain't  got,"  and  is  consequently  hard  to 
catch  at  times;  but  with  any  fly  at  any 
time  you  can  easily  catch  a  fisherman. 
Were  it  not  for  this  subtle  distinction, 
tackle  dealers  would  pay  no  income  tax. 
As  a  matter  of  sober  truth — of  truth, 
that  is,  unadorned  by  transcendentalism, 
which  is  the  very  rainbow  of  philosophy 
— if  from  a  dun-colored  leaf  of  the  fly 
book  you  pick  one  fly  with  your  eyes 
shut  and  use  it  all  season,  you  will  get 
about  as  many  rises  as  if  you  employed 


twenty  different  patterns  for  different 
conditions  of  water,  and  as  many  more 
for  changes  in  the  weather.  Neverthe- 
less, so  transcendental  is  your  true 
fisherman  that  he  can  never  at  the  same 
time  see  a  new  fly  and  keep  money  in  his 
pocket. 

Take  a  Jenny  Lind  now,  what  a  pretty 
thing  it  is,  what  a  dainty  dream!  On 
many  waters  have  I  cast  it;  never  have 
I  seen  a  trout  rise  to  it;  yet  I  should  not 
think  of  going  off  on  a  fishing  trip  with- 
out a  few  of  that  sweet  pattern  in  my 
fly  book.  They  make  one  happy  just  to 
look  at  them.  And  what  is  fishing  but 
the  better  part  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  .f^  Thus  a  streamer 
fly  is,  as  it  were,  another  turn  in  the 
trail  that  leads  to  the  unattainable. 

Do  you  ask,  "But  what  is  a  streamer.'^" 
At  the  risk  of  being  as  tiresome  as  other 
explanations,  let  me  answer  that  the  new 
fly  has  a  body  of  silk  or  foil,  or  what  you 
will,  and  behind  that  a  long  hackle  which 
wiggles  like  a  tail  when  drawn  through 
the  water.  From  an  old  fly  fisherman  I 
learned  its  virtue  last  spring,  and  paid 
well  for  the  lesson  by  losing  a  pool  that 
was  of  the  jackpot  rather  than  the 
trouty  kind.  But  then,  what  man  ever 
learned  anything  worth  knowing  that  he 
did  not  pay  for  in  money  or  experience.? 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  let  me 
further  explain,  when  the  ice  goes  out  of 
northern  lakes,  there  are  no  creepy  bugs 
in  the  watei  and  no  fluttery  wings  upon 
it.  Trout  and  landlocked  salmon  that 
come  up  from  the  depths  where  they 
have  wintered  are  then  hungry,  and 
want  a  mawful,  and  can't  be  content 
unless  they  get  it.  That  is  why  they 
haunt  the  shoreline  or  some  other  place 
where  minnows  are  shoaling.  Ninety- 
nine  fishermen  go  trolling  with  shiner  or 
spinner  or  both  at  this  season,  but  the 
hundredth  man  scorns  every  lure  but  a 
fly.  With  his  Parmacheenee  Belle  wet 
or  his  Wickham's  Fancy  dry  he  will  whip 
the  cold  surface  of  Moosehead,  hour 
after  hour,  though  for  all  outward  re- 
sults he  might  as  well  be  fishing  with 
Simple    Simon.     Outward    results    are 
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specified,  because  inwardly  your  fly 
fisherman  is  as  joyful  as  any  other,  and 
more  satisfied  with  himself;  for,  by 
some  freak  of  heredity  peculiar  to  fly 
fishermen  and  piccolo  players,  he  glories 
in  his  little  art  and  looks  down  as  from 
Olympus  upon  the  abandoned  fellow 
who  likes  to  catch  fish  as  well  as  to  go 
fishing. 

As  we  were  saying,  when  explanation 
interrupted,  one  morning  I  paddled  off 
alone  to  whip  a  shoal  that  I  had  dis- 
covered at  daybreak,  when  the  big  lake 
was  still  as  breathing,  as  if  hushed  by  the 
coming  miracle  of  sunrise.  On  one  edge 
of  the  shoal,  at  the  inner  curve  of  a 
bight  of  deeper  water  were  two  hidden 
rocks,  their  tops  near  together  just  be- 
low the  surface,  their  bases  spread  apart 
to  form  an  arched  den.  And  there  was  a 
trout  in  that  den,  just  where  I  expected 
him.  Uncommonly  notional  he  was, 
rising  to  any  wet  fly  I  cast  to  him.  No, 
not  rising  or  even  rising  short  (as  trout 
do  when  they  see  the  shadow  rather 
than  the  fly)  but  just  rolling  lazily  under 
my  every  offering,  as  if  it  pleased  him  to 
know  how  hopeful  a  lunatic  was  casting 
feathers  and  making  bubbles  on  that  glad 
morning.  Every  time  he  turned  down 
from  his  roll  he  left  a  swirl  like  that  of  an 
oar  blade. 

It  happened  that  I  was  resting  the 
pool,  thinking  to  tempt  the  trout  by 
changing  my  fly  to  a  darker  pattern, 
when  the  old  fisherman  appeared  in  a 
canoe  with  his  guide.  With  triple  dis- 
dain he  looked  upon  me,  knowing  that  I 
was  a  newcomer,  that  I  had  somehow 
got  ahead  of  him,  and  that  I  was  not 
averse  to  trolling  or  the  higher  art  of 
stillfishing  if  the  trout  thought  better 
of  it. 

"How  the  devil  did  you  find  that 
place.f*"  he  hailed  at  last,  with  a  some- 
what ungracious  emphasis  on  the  per- 
sonal pronoun. 

"Found  it  before  breakfast,  by  the 
help  of  kind  heaven  and  a  sounding 
line,"  was  the  soft  answer  to  tm'n  away 
wrath.  He  was  older,  you  know,  and 
had  fished  the  lake  some  forty  springs, 


and  I  had  evidently  blundered  into  his 
pet  spot;  which  is  a  thing  to  give  any 
fisherman  the  jaundiced  eye.  "No 
doubt,"  I  went  on  to  mollify  him,  "youi 
have  often  tried  that  rock  den  in  the} 
bight  yonder.  No.^"  as  he  shook  hisjl 
head  but  snapped  to  attention.  "Thenj 
watch  my  fly."  1 

At  the  word  I  sent  a  Brown  Palmer! 
over  the  trout,  to  be  answered  by  thei 
same  under  swirl  of  a  mighty  tail.     "Try 
him  with  your  fly  from  a  different  angle; 
he   doesn't   want   anything   in   my   fly 
book,"  I  urged. 

That  fisherman  was  a  good  sport,  one 
who  knew  and  honored  the  rules;  but 
even  as  he  refused  my  invitation,  as  a 
sportsman  should,  his  grinning  guide 
maneuvered  the  canoe  into  position. 
Then  out  shot  a  long  line  from  a  perfect 
back  cast.  The  fly,  a  monstrosity  in 
my  eyes,  splashed  over  the  crack  in  the 
den,  a  plumb-center  shot,  and  up  came 
the  trout.  No  lazy  roll  this  time,  but  a 
rush  that  made  you  tingle  to  your 
finger  tips.  Even  as  the  water  boiled, 
the  fly  struck  home,  and  the  fight  was 
on — rod  twitching,  reel  singing  its  war 
song,  fisherman's  face  as  jocund  as  the 
harvest  moon  when  it  peeps  over  the 
horizon.  He  "knew  his  onions,"  did 
that  fisherman.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
large  fish  better  played. 

Such  was  my  introduction  to  the 
streamer  fly.  A  monstrosity  it  was,  in 
sooth,  the  more  so  as  I  examined  it;  yet 
it  pleased  the  taste  of  one  particular  fish, 
and  of  others  that  same  day,  both  trout 
and  landlocked  salmon.  So,  of  course,  I 
sent  by  telegraph  to  a  tackle  store ;  but  of 
the  dozen  varieties  of  streamers  that 
came  to  my  hurry  call  only  one  was  good, 
or  even  half  good,  and  that  by  accident 
rather  than  by  design.  Or  so  I  judged 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  others  had 
titles,  high  sounding  and  sonorous,  but 
the  one  that  had  virtue  was  nameless  as 
a  foundUng.  In  a  freakish  hiunor,  ap- 
parently, the  fly  tier  had  put  a  bottle- 
green  stripe  down  the  whole  length  of  a 
white  liackle,  and  was  too  ashamed  of 
the  freak  to  give  it  a  name.     It  looked 
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like  a  bad  dream  to  me;  yet  it  caught  two 
!;rout  before  it  went  off  hurriedly  in  the 
ip  of  a  salmon.  But  I  am  getting  ahead 
>f  my  tale. 

The  old  fly  fisherman  warmed,  ex- 
panded, became  as  confident  of  the  uni- 
versal goodness  as  a  setter  pup  when  his 
iguide  netted  a  four-pound  trout  from  my 
iden.  Then  he  proved  himself  "the  rale 
iMacKye"  by  offering  me  a  mate  to  his 
'homemade  streamer,  a  generosity  which 
I  refused  for  the  better  gift  of  his  com- 
pany. All  that  day,  and  for  many  days 
jthereafter,  we  whipped  the  same  shoals 
I  under  all  conditions  of  sun  or  cloud,  of 
rough  water  or  smooth,  and  steadily  he 
won  the  daily  pool  that  with  his  streamer 
he  would  raise  five  fish,  at  least,  to  the 
lone  that  rose  to  any  surface  fly  I  might 
i  offer. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  the  weather 
I  warmed  and  the  under- water  hatch  of  in- 
j  sects  came  up  to  see  what  manner  of 
good  world  they  lived  in,  the  odds  were 
reversed;  for  trout  and  salmon  were  then 
on  the  rise,  and  an  ordinary  fly  fished 
wet  was  the  more  attractive.  Even  so 
we  noticed  this  difference,  that  when  a 
fish  did  take  a  streamer  he  was  com- 
monly much  larger  than  those  of  his 
kind  that  were  lured  by  surface  flies. 
Our  conclusion  was,  again,  that  because 
large  fish  want  a  mouthful  when  feeding, 
they  prefer  a  streamer  which  suggests  a 
minnow  above  any  ordinary  fly  that  sug- 
gests an  insect. 

Ill 

Another  discovery  which  was  new  to 
me  (though,  I  fancy,  many  fly  fishermen 
use  it  when  no  inquisitor  is  looking)  ap- 
peared one  day  when  large  fish  were 
breaking  everywhere  on  the  shoals  off 
the  head  of  Sugar  Island  but  made  no 
response  whatever  to  fly  or  bait  or  min- 
now. Some  big  motor  boats  came  down 
from  Kineo  that  day;  each  put  over- 
board two  or  three  canoes,  and  each 
canoe  had  its  keen  angler;  but  in  hours 
of  trolling  only  one  small  fish  was  struck 
where  large  fish  were  plainly  plentiful. 
The  old  fly  fisherman  was  being  paddled 


hither  and  yon  by  his  guide,  covering  an 
immense  stretch  of  water  with  his 
streamers;  while  I,  being  alone  and  lei- 
surely, was  content  to  wait  till  a  fish 
broke  and  then  flick  a  fly  over  the  ripples 
which  told  where  he  was  loafing.  "Fish- 
ing to  the  rise  "  it  is  called;  but  to-day  the 
fish  were  not  rising.  They  were  rolling 
to  the  surface  in  that  odd  humor,  per- 
haps playful,  which  invariably  spells 
poor  fishing.  After  vainly  offering  my 
best  surface  flies  all  morning,  I  changed 
to  a  brown  streamer,  a  poor  thing,  and 
homely  as  an  old  hat.  For  an  hour  or 
more  I  offered  this  ugly  duckling  to  a 
dozen  different  fish,  then  for  a  half  hour 
steadily  to  one  fish,  a  two-pound  trout, 
that  kept  breaking  where  the  point  of  a 
shoal  reached  out  to  deeper  water.  Thus 
my  duckling  proved,  what  I  expected, 
that  she  was  no  swan  among  trout  flies. 

It  is  true,  as  Walton  said,  that  angling 
is  like  mathematics  in  that  no  man  can 
ever  learn  the  whole  of  it,  but  any  man 
can  always  learn  something  additional. 
For  it  happened,  while  I  was  wondering 
how  to  make  an  unresponsive  trout  take 
something  of  mine,  that  I  remembered 
an  old  wreck  of  a  fly  book  in  my  fishing 
coat,  one  that  I  had  found  afloat  in  the 
lake,  long  after  some  angler  had  either 
lost  it  or  left  it  behind  him.  In  the  crum- 
pled pockets  were  a  few  groggy  flies, 
some  hooks  on  utterly  unreliable  snells, 
and  a  miscellany  of  such  other  "junk" 
as  is  kept  in  perpetual  storage,  being  too 
disreputable  for  use  and  much  too  pre- 
cious to  throw  away.  Poking  through 
this  wreck  for  possible  medicine,  my 
fingers  touched  a  hard  little  thing,  deep 
in  a  corner,  and  fished  out  a  tiny  gold 
spinner.  Most  forlorn  it  seemed,  its 
luster  gone,  its  face  green  and  greasy 
from  long  contact  with  damp  leather. 

Now  I  had  never  used  a  trout  spinner; 
but  on  a  day  when  trout  will  neither  rise 
nor  bite — well,  one  may  fairly  try  any- 
thing once.  Rubbing  the  sad  little 
spinner  on  a  sleeve  till  its  eye  began  to 
wink  youthfully,  I  put  it  on  the  brown 
streamer  and  waited  till  my  two-pounder 
broke  again  over  the  point  of  the  shoal. 
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Then  I  sent  the  contraption  to  the  center 
of  his  ripples  and  let  it  sink  a  foot  or  two 
below  the  surface.  And  the  first  jerky 
upward  motion  brought  a  smashing  rise 
from  a  five-pound  salmon  that  had  not 
showed  himself.  It  seems  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  trout  and  salmon  sociology  that 
no  little  fish  will  rise  first  from  a  place 
where  a  big  fish  has  an  intention  of  rising. 
Nor  was  this  salmon  the  only  fish  that 
thought  well  of  an  ugly-duckling  fly  with 
a  glittering  head. 

When  the  day  comes,  therefore,  as 
come  it  will,  in  which  trout  refuse  every- 
thing in  your  fly  book,  if  you  put  a  spin- 
ner about  the  size  of  your  little-finger 
nail  at  the  head  of  your  streamer,  gold 
for  a  bright  day  or  silver  for  a  dull — why, 
then,  very  likely,  you  will  find  yourself 
fast  to  a  good  one.  But  don't  give  this 
medicine  to  any  inquisitorial  fly  fisher- 
men, if  such  there  are;  let  our  brother- 
hood of  the  rod  still  be  without  envy  or 
malice  or  any  uncharitableness. 

To  be  honest  then,  as  fishermen  are  by 
inner  compulsion,  fishing  with  a  streamer 
fly  is  not  fly  fishing  but  a  glorified  kind  of 
bait  fishing.  And  "glorified"  because 
you  can  do  it  with  a  fly  rod  and  still  keep 
your  fond  illusion  of  superiority  over  the 
fellow  who  catches  fish  with  a  minnow,  or 
even  with  a  worm. 

To  be  honest  about  that  last,  also,  the 
only  thing  one  should  object  to  is  the 
borrowed  bad  habit  of  writers  who  call 
it  "worming,"  which  is  not  harmless 
lunacy  but  offensive  idiocy.  Trouting 
is  catching  trout  or  trying  to ;  woodcock- 
ing  is  shooting  woodcock  or  shooting  at 
them;  and  worming,  at  its  best,  must  be 
digging  worms  or  going  out  on  a  misty- 
moisty  evening  to  pick  them  from  the 
lawn  by  aid  of  a  lantern.  At  its  worst, 
worming  is  nothing  now  but  expelling 
vermin  from  a  dog,  since  we  no  longer 
suffer  from  the  mental  disorder  of  expel- 
ling them  from  infants  by  aid  of  a  con- 
coction which  doctors,  who  are  forever 
scaring  us  by  bad  names,  used  to  call 
a  potent  anthelmintic. 

Eheu!  what  childish  horrors  are  hid 
in  that  word.     In  those  days  doctors  and 


parents  suffered  from  worms  on  th^ 
brain,  as  now  they  suffer  from  psycho 
analysis.  Only  in  winter,  when  worm 
hibernate,  were  we  youngsters  freed  fron 
the  aflfliction  of  our  elders.  At  the  firsi 
sign  of  spring,  a  fearful  dose  of  som( 
nauseous  vermifuge  was  forced  upon  ui 
as  a  hygienic  rite,  more  compelling  thar 
voodoo.  In  the  summer  time,  at  anj- 
feverish  protest  from  a  tummy  that  had 
overdone  its  bit  of  everything,  deai 
Grandmother,  who  thought  she  knew 
more  about  children  than  any  doctor,  and 
probably  did,  would  put  on  her  Day  o' 
Judgment  look  to  declare,  "That  boy 
has  worms''  It  was  of  no  use  to  protest 
our  innocence  of  tenants,  or  to  confess 
manfully  that  we  had  eaten  forbidden 
green  apples.  Earth  had  no  mercy, 
and  heaven  was  deaf  to  our  howls.  Down 
came  that  awful  bottle  and  out  came  the 
cork,  filling  the  kitchen  with  fumes  as  of 
a  burnt  rag  quenched  in  a  rotten  egg. 
Let  the  rest  be  silence.  Even  now  my 
stomach  shudders  with  me  at  the  recol- 
lection of  what  purgatorial  torment  we 
endured  before  our  time. 


IV 

Pardon  this  digression  to  old,  un- 
happy, far-off  things!  One  meant  only 
to  beseech  you  by  the  tender  mercies  of 
God  never  again  to  apply  that  horrible 
word  "worming"  to  the  lovable  fellow 
who  follows  his  bait  down  a  babbling 
brook,  the  golden  glow  of  cowslips  on  his 
face,  and  in  his  heart  the  springtime. 

To  resume  our  medicine  making:  the 
streamer  with  its  plump  body  and  wig- 
gling hackle,  like  a  swimming  tail,  has 
in  a  trout's  eye  some  hearty  suggestion 
of  a  minnow.  Fishermen  who  know  will 
tell  you  that  a  good  streamer  must  have 
a  dark  longitudinal  line  on  the  hackle, 
and  some  will  declare  that  such  a  streamer 
is  the  only  fly  to  which  a  trout  will  rise 
when  he  is  "on  the  feed."  Being  right, 
they  are  content  to  exploit  the  fact  with- 
out explaining  the  mystery;  which  is 
simple  enough,  as  all  mysteries  are  when 
you  have  the  key.     That  dark  center 
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line  of  the  streamer  is  to  imitate  the 

tripe  on  a  particularly  luscious  kind  of 

ainnow.  Such  is  the  reason  of  the  thing, 

i  f  indeed  there  be  any  reason  in  a  trout's 

I  )sychology,  or  in  a  fisherman's. 

And  our  gray  symphony?  I  think 
low  to  make  it  a  gold-gray,  with  body  of 
,  insel,  hackles  from  the  neck  of  a  Brahma 
booster,  and  a  stripe  of  darker  tone. 
I  Then  I  shall  make  a  silver-gray  sym- 
phony, with  a  dab  of  red  at  the  gills  to 
mitate  the  pectorals  of  a  redfin  minnow; 
and  with  this  I  hope  to  do  what  I  have 
never  yet  done — make  a  lake  trout,  or 
namaycush,  rise  to  the  fly.  Soon,  ah! 
soon  now  I  shall  be  flicking  this  concord 
of  sweet  colors  over  the  shoals  of  Moose- 
head  and  learning  what  the  fish  think  of 
my  creation.  Because  they  are  as  tem- 
peramental as  any  singer,  I  shall  put  a 
second  fly  rod  over  the  side  of  my  old 
canoe,  and  under  its  delicate  tip  a  real- 
to-goodness  redfin  will  be  swimming 
around,  swimming  around.  Occasionally 
one  strikes  two  strong  fish  on  two  rods 
at  once;  and  then  there's  a  merry  time, 
like  leading  two  bull  calves,  to  bring  one 
trout  to  net  before  the  other  tangles 
your  leader  with  the  anchor  line. 

Landlocked  salmon  always  go  in  pairs, 
you  should  know.  There  is  no  record  of 
such  a  couple  in  Noah's  ark;  but  doubt- 
less they  were  under  it,  as  they  still 
haunt  the  shadow  of  a  boom  of  logs. 
Wherever  you  catch  one  landlocked 
salmon,  therefore,  stay  there  for  the 
other.  Once,  when  playing  a  noble 
fish  that  had  risen  to  my  fly,  the  other 
took  my  redfin.  In  true  salmon  fashion, 
they  slanted  swiftly  to  the  surface  and 
leaped  out;  then  away  with  a  rush  and 
back  again,  jumping,  jumping,  as  if  a 
Witch  of  Endor  were  astride  of  each 
tail.  Holding  one  rod  between  my 
knees,  I  had  played  the  first  fish  up  to 
the  net,  when  the  second — 

No,  I  refuse  to  tell  that  story,  because 
you  will  not  believe  it  until  a  hooked 
salmon  jumps  into  your  canoe.  Till 
then  one  can  only  say,  modestly,  that 
for  the  first  and  only  time  one  landed 
two   salmon   from   two   rods   at   once; 


which  calls  for  more  luck  and  leaves  more 
happy  memories  than  a  double  at  flushed 
grouse.  Some  sportsmen  may  object 
to  this,  as  they  object  to  mouse  or  min- 
now as  a  trout  lure,  but  blame  them  not. 
They  are  not  yet  young  enough  to  know 
that  all  kinds  of  fishing  are  good,  some 
being  merely  better  or  more  to  our  taste 
than  others. 

It  takes  a  boy,  after  all,  to  teach  us  the 
serenity  of  wisdom.  Once  on  a  trout 
brook,  in  May,  I  met  a  little  fellow 
on  his  way  home,  his  pole  (for  it  was 
not  a  rod)  over  his  shoulder  in  a  de- 
jected kind  of  way,  as  sad  looking  as  a 
surrender. 

"What  luck,  son.?"  I  hailed  him. 

"Tough  luck,  mister.  Lost  my  fish- 
hook." 

Whereupon  I  gave  him  a  couple  of 
such  hooks  as  he  had  but  dreamed  of — 
beautiful  hooks,  with  snells  on  them,  and 
no  fear  of  the  snells  pulling  out.  Be- 
cause you  can  never  trust  a  snelled  hook 
from  a  tackle  store,  I  always  "make  my 
own"  as  a  part  of  the  spring  medicine. 
The  boy  grew  expansive  as  we  fished  to- 
gether and  told  me  his  angling  secrets,  all 
but  one.  He  knew  that  brook  much  bet- 
ter than  I  could  know ;  for  it  had  sung  to 
him  in  his  cradle,  and  ofi^ered  to  his 
young  feet  the  first  trail  of  adventure. 
Thinking  to  profit  by  his  wisdom,  I 
asked,  "What  is  the  best  time  to  fish 
this  brook.?"  meaning  what  hour  of 
morning  or  afternoon  or  evening. 

The  boy  snuggled  up  close,  and  for  my 
two  poor  hooks  gave  me  his  whole  confi- 
dence. 

"Tell  ye,  mister,  if  ye  won't  tell,  the 
best  time  to  fish  this  brook  is  'bout  a  week 
afore  the  law  goes  off." 

Which  also  is  trout  medicine  of  a  kind. 
It  may  explain  why  we  oldtimers  have 
poor  luck  on  opening  day,  when  we  come 
home  with  the  alibi  that  the  water  is  too 
cold  from  melting  snow,  or  too  high  or 
clear  or  what  not,  and  proceed  hopefully 
to  make  more  medicine.  That  is  how  a 
fisherman  preserves  and  treasures  the 
best  thing  any  man  ever  had — the  boy 
that  is  left  in  him. 
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4  NY  Friday  evening  between  October 
UL  and  May,  if  you  are  in  the 
-^  -^  vicinity  of  Eighth  Street  and 
Astor  Place  in  New  York  City,  you  will 
see  more  than  a  thousand  people  moving 
steadily  and  quietly  into  the  Great  Hall 
of  Cooper  Union.  You  may  have  known 
vaguely  that  the  People's  Institute  was 
a  school  of  some  sort;  but  surely  these 
people  are  not  students.  Many  of  them 
are  no  longer  young.  From  the  rather 
heavy  alien  faces  among  them,  their 
rough  clothes,  work-worn  hands,  and 
shambling  gait  they  must  be  belated 
factory  workers.  What  are  they  doing 
here? 

Follow  them  into  the  vast  hall.  By 
a  quarter  past  eight  the  seats  are  well 
filled — rows  upon  rows  of  quiet  faces 
intent  upon  some  absorbing  business 
soon  to  begin  upon  the  platform.  The 
man  seated  in  the  speaker's  chair  rises 
and  steps  forward.  Instantly  the  au- 
dience is  crystallized  into  a  fixed,  rigid 
attention.  The  speaker  is  Everett  Dean 
Martin,  Director  of  the  People's  In- 
stitute, and  his  lecture  has  to  do  with 
the  America  which  made  Emerson  and 
Barnum,  or  perhaps  the  Rise  and  Mean- 
ing of  Individualism. 

As  he  develops  his  subject,  bringing 
into  play  the  varied  resources  of  a 
trained  social  psychologist,  his  listeners 
are  a  remarkable  study.  They  are 
following  his  every  word,  weighing  each 
syllable  with  a  detachment  which  sepa- 
rates them  sharply  from  an  ordinary 
audience.  When  the  long  lecture  at 
last  draws  to  a  close  a  motion  sweeps 
over  the  throng.  Hands  flash  up  all 
over    the    hall.     Some    of    the    more 


impetuous  hearers  leap  to  their  feet. 
The  speaker's  statements  are  challenged; 
he  is  appealed  to,  admonished,  opposed. 
For  half  an  hour  volleys  of  sharp  ques- 
tions from  the  audience  are  met  by  keen 
answers.  Sparks  fly.  Almost  every 
subject  in  the  range  of  human  knowl- 
edge is  touched  upon — history,  sociology, 
politics,  science,  literature.  Ideas  are 
suggested  to  be  thrashed  out  in  another 
session. 

Ten  o'clock  cuts  short  this  stimulating 
scene.  The  fireworks  of  forensics  die 
out  as  the  lights  are  lowered.  In  a  brief 
space  the  great  basement  hall,  whose 
heavy  arches  suggest  the  catacombs,  is 
as  richly  dark  as  are  those  ancient  Roman 
crypts.  You  have  attended  the  famous 
Cooper  Union  Forum,  the  outstanding 
activity  of  the  People's  Institute,  justly 
considered  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
public  platforms  in  America.  Its  pro- 
gram and  procedure  have  become  a 
model  for  many  forums  throughout  the 
country. 

Every  Friday  night  the  same  rows  of 
questioning,  absorbed  faces  gather  in  the 
Great  Hall.  More  than  half  of  the 
audience  is  foreign  born — Russian,  Aus- 
trian, English,  Polish,  German,  South 
African,  Armenian,  Siamese,  Japanese. 
Some  who  follow  the  lectures  with  close 
interest  are  unable  to  WTite.  Many 
have  had  only  elementary  school  train- 
ing. About  fifty  per  cent  are  engaged 
in  business  or  professional  work,  twenty 
per  cent  are  industrial  workers,  ten  per 
cent  unskilled  laborers  and  a  few  are 
unemployed.  Seventy  per  cent  of  these 
people  have  been  coming  to  the  In- 
stitute's  lectures   from   one   to   twenty 
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fears,  and  four  per  cent  have  a  record 
of  attendance  for  the  complete  thirty 
years. 

What  holds  these  people?  What  do 
they  get  from  the  work?  The  Institute 
offers  no  credits,  no  examinations,  no 
required  attendance.  People  come  if 
they  choose.  If  not,  they  stay  away. 
And  there  is  plenty  to  amuse  them 
elsewhere  if  they  wish  to  be  beguiled. 
I  Down  the  street  jazz  ricochets  from 
dance  halls  and  motion-picture  palaces. 
Lights  flare  invitingly.  Distractions  of 
all  sorts  after  the  day's  drudgery  offer  a 
relief  from  the  exhausting  pressure  of 
the  American  industrial  system.  And 
yet,  from  year  to  year  the  audience  at 
,,  Cooper  Union  increases.  These  inde- 
I  fatigable  people,  ranging  from  foreign- 
i  born  illiterates  to  doctors  of  philosophy, 
■  sit  in  the  Great  Hall,  attentive  to  the 
long  lecture — the  speaker  makes  no 
effort  to  hold  them  by  forensic  or 
pyrotechnic — their  faces  fixed  in  ab- 
sorbed interest.  And  here  two-thirds  of 
them  remain  afterwards,  ready  to  shoot 
their  challenging  questions.  These  ques- 
tions fly  sometimes  wide  of  the  mark,  are 
couched  occasionally  in  broken  English, 
may  be  incoherent  through  the  ques- 
tioner's emotional  intensity.  But  Mr. 
Martin  transmutes  the  stammering, 
muddled  phrases  into  real  questions  and 
then  answers  them,  hammering  home 
the  questioner's  point  or  revealing  his 
mistakes  and  clearing  the  way  to  set 
him  thinking  in  newer  and  more  con- 
structive lines.  You  have  the  feeling 
that  glimmering  sparks  are  struck  here 
which  will  kindle  into  a  blaze  of  con- 
cepts at  the  lecture  the  following  week. 
For  these  same  people — many  of  whom 
will  sit  up  nights  reading  from  the  stiff 
bibliography  provided — will  be  there  to 
argue,  question,  challenge,  agree. 

The  subjects  of  Mr.  Martin's  lectures 
range  widely,  and  they  are  a  challenge 
to  sound  thinking  instead  of  popular 
bunk.  Can  it  be  that  these  people  are 
interested  in  ideas  for  their  own  sake? 
Cranks  there  are  certain  to  be  in  such 
an  audience,  but  the  majority  of  this 


throng  which  weekly  fills  the  Great 
Hall  of  Cooper  Union  are  not  chasers  of 
illusive  dreams.  Is  it  possible  that  an 
ardor  for  learning  per  se  possesses  them? 
That  they  do  not  wish  to  sell  what  they 
gain?  If  so,  here  are  the  manner  of 
men  that  make  up  the  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  New  York.  A  quaint 
idea  that  Cooper  Union,  instead  of 
stately  university  or  foundation  build- 
ings, should  be  housing  the  city's 
intellectual  oligarchy — homely  Cooper 
Union  on  the  border  of  that  seething 
quarter  of  New  York  where  the  inter- 
mingled nationalities  of  Europe  move 
restless  and  bewildered  through  the 
first  stages  of  entry  on  the  American 
scene. 

In  spite  of  all  skepticism  one  is  forced 
to  a  reluctant  conclusion.  When  nearly 
half  an  audience  has  difficulty  in  break- 
ing through  the  barriers  of  a  strange 
language — no  slight  obstacle  in  the  edu- 
cative process — and  is  not  yet  adjusted 
to  its  new  environment,  when  many  of 
its  members  work  as  long  as  ten  hours 
a  day  and  yet  are  in  their  accustomed 
seats  on  every  Friday  evening,  when 
there  is  no  immediate  monetary  value  in 
what  they  learn,  but  one  conclusion  is 
obvious.  They  are  moved  by  a  desire 
for  knowledge,  a  love  of  learning. 
Like  the  ancient  Greeks  or  the  humanists 
of  the  Renaissance,  they  feel  that  life  is 
enriched  by  the  pursuit  of  ideas.  Here 
is  a  large-scale  phenomenon  so  unique  in 
education,  so  refreshingly  impractical 
that  it  is  worth  investigating.  These 
men  and  women  emerge  night  after 
night  from  the  solid  arches  of  the  Great 
Hall  as  from  the  gateway  to  a  new  and 
stimulating  universe.  It  is  they  rather 
than  people  who  endow  colleges,  who  sit 
on  regents'  boards  or  lark  as  students  in 
crowded  classrooms,  who  are  the  in- 
tellectual aristocracy  of  New  York. 

II 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  pilgrims  were 
no  more  diversified  in  complexion  and 
calling  than  are  these  people  who  for 
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years  have  streamed  in  and  out  of  the 
Institute  lectures  and  classes.  The 
range  of  their  occupations  is  a  wide  one. 
Salesmen,  bookkeepers,  school  teachers, 
laboratory  workers,  dentists,  commercial 
artists,  inspectors,  clerks,  electricians, 
housekeepers,  plasterers,  technical-jour- 
nal editors,  department-store  directors, 
shipping  clerks,  dressmakers,  auditors, 
credit  men,  cloak  operators,  skilled 
bench  workers,  gamblers,  private  secre- 
taries, tailors,  carpenters,  draughtsmen, 
interpreters,  bakers,  cigar  makers,  real 
estate  dealers,  doormen,  college  students 
make  up  the  registration  list.  The 
subjects  of  the  lectures  are  such  as: 
The  Psychological  Influence  of  the 
Backgrounds  of  the  American  Popula- 
tion; The  Religious  "Revival"  and  the 
Crowd — from  Jonathan  Edwards  to 
Billy  Sunday;  The  Poor  Man's  Country 
— from  John  Jacob  Astor  to  Henry 
Ford;  The  Psychology  of  the  Ameri- 
can Frontier;  Do  Americans  Know 
How  to  Play?  What  Is  Taking  the 
Place  of  the  "Older  American  Ideals".? 
With  Mr.  Martin's  method  of  handling 
ideas,  and  the  freedom  of  the  open 
discussion  afterwards,  the  more  in- 
dependent, the  more  fearless  and  in- 
telligent are  forced  into  the  foreground. 
They  would  grow,  would  finally,  through 
reading,  listening,  asking,  challenging, 
reach  a  point  of  demanding  more 
intensive  treatment  of  the  ideas  which 
intrigued  and  held  them. 

Mr.  Martin  said  to  himself  when  he 
began  his  lectures,  "I  am  going  to 
encourage  among  these  people  a  spirit 
of  questioning,  honest  skepticism,  criti- 
cism, and  adventure  in  ideas.  It  is  thus 
they  will  come  to  realize  life  in  sounder 
terms."  He  has  been  free  to  do  this — 
a  freedom  in  one  sense  bought  by  the 
very  poverty  of  the  Institute.  For  it  is 
without  endowment,  and  hence  is  wholly 
unharassed  by  the  supervision  of  million- 
aires or  State  legislatures. 

How  could  it  be  hampered  when  its 
avowed  purpose  is  to  provide  a  center 
for  free  discussion  for  people  of  every 
religion,   race,   and    brand    of    politics? 


Unlike  other  institutions  of  learning,  it 
has  no  endowment,  conducts  no  drives, 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  voluntary 
contributions.  Yet  this  lack  of  means, 
which  cramps  its  stride,  paradoxically 
strengthens  its  wings.  Obligations  are 
tied  to  trust  funds,  endowments,  me- 
morial gifts.  The  Institute,  if  poor, 
buys  with  that  very  poverty  its  freedom. 
It  need  do  none  of  the  things  opposed  to 
the  intelligent  judgment  of  its  director 
and  his  associates.  Therefore,  it  has  no 
entrance  requirements,  no  formal  exam- 
inations, and  a  program  uncontrolled  by 
public  board  of  education,  political,  so- 
cial, or  labor  groups.  Its  program  has 
been  formed  by  the  slow,  normal  adapta- 
tion of  its  curriculum  to  its  students' 
expanding  thoughts  and  needs. 

But  the  penalty  Mr.  Martin  had  to 
pay  for  letting  the  students'  demands 
shape  the  patterns  of  the  Institute's 
work  was  the  facing  of  that  very  demand. 
One  day  shortly  after  the  completion  of 
his  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  Psy- 
chology of  the  Crowd,  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  group  of  his  students. 
"  Will  you  give  us  a  critical  course  on  the 
philosophy  of  William  James?"  They 
faced  him  as  one.  Their  eyes  were 
searching,  their  mien  eager.  Here  was 
the  demand  in  earnest. 

They  were  probably  unaware  that  the 
spirit  which  had  been  fostered  among 
them  by  the  lectures  they  had  been  at- 
tending with  such  avidity  was  strongly 
akin  to  that  which  existed  in  Athens  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  when  the  Sophists 
harangued  the  people  in  the  market 
place,  upsetting  their  prejudices  and  un- 
covering their  ignorance.  But  Martin 
was  conscious  of  the  analogy.  Plato 
realized  that  it  was  a  death  blow  to  dog- 
matism to  reveal  to  men  the  extent  of 
what  they  did  not  know.  Upon  this 
realization  he  founded  his  Academy, 
gathering  together  a  group  of  those 
hostile  Sophists  upon  whose  unstable 
doctrines  he  turned  the  searchlight  of 
their  own  method  of  reasoning.  Mr. 
Martin's  experience  at  the  beginning  of 
his    Listitute    lectures    was    somewhat 
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imilar  to  Plato's  experiment  with  the 
lophists.     More  than  once  he  had  been 
hallenged  angrily  from  the  floor.     One 
f  the  very  men  who  now  stood  before 
dm  with  that  dogged  insistent  request 
liad  once  flared  out  in  the  Great  Hall, 
before  the  close  of  one  of  the  lectures  he 
lad    sprung   to    his   feet,    barked    out, 
'You're  a  liar,"  and  stamped  stormily 
jrom  the  auditorium.     But  the  next  day 
,  le  was  back,  hungry-eyed  and  tight-lipped, 
tnd  had  remained  ever  since.     And  now 
le  was  here  with  the  others,  knocking  at 
ihe  Director's  door,  asking  with  an  im- 
plied demand  in  his  tone  and  look  for 
jnore  intellectual  meat. 

When  the  Institute  was  founded  in 
1897  by  a  group  of  New  York's  public- 
j  spirited  citizens  on  the  initiative  of 
Charles  Sprague  Smith,  its  main  func- 
tions were  those  of  a  lyceum  and  forum 
with  various  social  service  features  and 
;a  humanitarian  interest  in  International 
i Literature.  But  as  the  American  social 
and  intellectual  background  changed, 
the  character  of  the  Institute  was  also 
transformed.  Sharp  on  the  heels  of  the 
War  came  a  burst  of  interest  in  the 
social  sciences,  in  politics,  in  social  re- 
form. The  Institute,  following  the  gen- 
eral current  of  thought,  offered  lectures 
in  those  fields.  Then  the  intellectual 
currents  veered  again.  People  were 
finding  their  interest  in  still  other  chan- 
nels— in  science,  psychology,  and  philoso- 
phy. Here  was  this  little  group  of  or- 
dinary working  men  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  Institute,  demanding  an 
intensive  course  in  the  philosophy  of 
William  James.  Could  it  be  that  they 
and  other  similar  groups  would  develop 
into  students  like  those  who  met  and 
debated  with  Plato  beneath  the  classic 
porticoes  of  ancient  Athens. f^  There  was 
nothing  in  America  quite  comparable  to 
the  spirit  of  that  Attic  group.  Could  a 
spirit  of  fearless  inquiry,  a  love  of  learn- 
ing, a  pursuit  of  ideas,  such  as  the 
Socratic  method  fostered,  be  fanned  into 
flame  in  New  York,  the  heart  of  mate- 
rialistic America? 

The  question,  the  demand  of  the  group 


was  still  imanswered.  The  Director, 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  could  not 
turn  back.  He  had  said  that  if  the 
Institute  was  to  be  an  adequate  experi- 
ment in  adult  education  it  must  meet 
the  needs  of  its  students.  Here  was  a 
desire  expressed  in  a  direct  question  by  a 
group  of  representative  Institute  stu- 
dents.    And  the  course  was  promised. 

The  decision  was  one  of  signal  impor- 
tance, for  soon  after  the  class  had  been 
formed  three  others  were  in  regular  ses- 
sion in  a  building  near  Cooper  Union. 
Thus  from  the  hunger  of  a  group  of  stu- 
dents for  learning  was  born  the  School 
of  the  People's  Institute — a  natural 
evolution  of  the  lectures  in  the  Great 
Hall.  As  these  lectures  provided  mass 
education,  so  the  School  would  take  care 
of  individual  needs.  It  would  give  the 
student  stirred  by  intellectual  curiosity 
the  opportunity  to  explore  every  corner 
of  his  chosen  field.  The  Canterbury 
pilgrims  traveling  through  the  sunny 
English  countryside  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  jaunted  forward  with  no  greater 
zest  than  did  these  students  adventuring 
into  the  realm  of  ideas. 

Ill 

The  scene  shifts  to  a  week-day  evening 
at  the  Muhlenberg  Branch  Library, 
where  under  the  leadership  of  the  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Scott 
Buchanan,  the  classes  of  the  School  of 
the  Institute  are  now  held.  On  the  third 
floor,  a  volunteer  helper  of  Buchanan 
tells  you  that  the  class  for  this  evening  is 
in  philosophy,  with  Voltaire  the  subject 
under  discussion.  You  learn  from  him  a 
number  of  things  about  the  School. 
Since  most  of  the  students  work  all  day, 
the  courses  are  given  in  the  evening. 
Each  course  is  made  up  of  from  six  to 
ten  lectures,  and  as  a  rule  four  courses 
are  offered  on  different  evenings  of  the 
week.  Monday  evenings  are  devoted  to 
literary  criticism,  varying  from  surveys 
of  contemporary  national  movements  to 
the  literary  products  of  the  labor  move- 
ment.    Wednesday  evenings  there  are 
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lectures  on  science.  Thursdays  are 
devoted  to  philosophical  problems. 
Saturdays  belong  to  philosophy  as  it  is 
being  formulated  by  the  younger  men. 

Meat  enough  and  plenty  for  students 
to  set  their  teeth  in  and  chew  upon  at 
length!  Here  are  courses  too  stiff  for 
most  college  students  to  handle.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  people  who  attend 
these  classes  have  had  suflBcient  reading 
and  mental  training  to  take  hold  of  such 
subjects  with  thoroughness  and  intelli- 
gence? 

You  watch  with  increasing  interest 
the  twenty  odd  people  who  have  come  in 
and  taken  their  places  quietly  around 
the  big  seminar  table.  Not  an  unusual- 
looking  group  in  any  way,  save  for  an 
intelligent  eye  and  a  thoughtful  forehead 
here  and  there.  All  rather  nondescript 
in  their  dress,  some  well  groomed, 
some  careless.  You  know  already  that 
among  them  are  college  students,  ex- 
wobblies,  clerks,  factory  workers,  and 
taxi-cab  drivers. 

But  your  observation  and  your 
knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  the  group 
scarcely  prepares  you  for  the  intimacy  of 
these  students  not  only  with  Voltaire, 
but  with  their  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer, 
Kant,  Spinoza,  and  Berkeley.  Before 
half  an  hour  has  passed  you  are  aware 
tliat  here  is  something  as  far  from  an 
ordinary  classroom  as  the  North  Pole  is 
from  the  Torrid  Zone.  This  is  a  voyage 
of  truth-seeking,  swept  by  fresh  winds  of 
skepticism,  healthy  doubts,  and  ques- 
tionings. Here  is  the  same  avid  cu- 
riosity, the  absorbed  inquiries  of  the 
Cooper  Union  atmosphere.  The  air 
crackles  with  controversy,  the  clash  of 
ideas. 

The  instructors — there  are  two,  one 
acting  as  a  whip  to  the  other — are  young 
philosophers  from  a  great  university 
faculty.  But  what  if  one  of  them  has 
returned  recently  from  a  stimulating 
year  at  the  Sorbonne?  His  opinions 
aren't  worth  a  finger's  snap  more  than 
another's  until  he  has  proved  them  so. 
You  learn  that  the  instructor  of  such  a 
group  has  to  be  a  very  special  kind  of  a 


person  to  make  a  success  of  his  job 
These  students  have  come  to  demand  in 
their  lectures  a  certain  clarity,  candor, 
and  rock-bottom  authenticity.  As  you 
listen  to  a  taxi-cab  driver  interrupting 
the  professor  late  from  the  Sorbonne, 
"But  Nietzsche  puts  it  this  way,''  youj 
wonder  what  a  popular  lecturer  would 
do  if  faced  by  the  Institute  students' 
battery  of  critical  judgment.  Tricks  of  i 
the  platform,  superficial  facts,  a  patter 
of  knowledge — none  of  these  gets  by. 
These  truth-seekers  are  alert,  and  will 
have  nothing  less  than  the  real  thing. 
They  have  become  connoisseurs  of  re- 
alities. A  man  who  knows  his  subject 
from  every  angle,  even  though  he  have 
no  oratory,  commands  far  more  respect 
and  attention  than  a  brilliant  speaker  of 
no  originality  or  depth. 

In  this  drab  room,  around  this  scarred 
discussion  table,  these  plain  people  are 
weighing,  balancing,  comparing  ideas. 
Here  great  men  of  the  past,  philosophers 
or  poets,  mathematicians  or  scientists, 
are  judged  not  as  solitary  figures  but 
taken  in  the  stream  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  their  time  and  evaluated  in  a 
larger  and  comparative  sense.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  sit  with  faces  thrust 
forward,  driving  an  issue  to  its  last 
point,  or  listening  warily,  ready  to 
pounce  mercilessly  on  the  faulty  reason- 
ing of  the  instructors  or  other  students. 
What  matter  that  to-morrow  they  must 
be  up  betimes  and  at  work.?  To-night 
they  are  thrilled  by  the  high  adventure 
of  ideas,  the  pleasure  of  sharpening  their 
thinking  powers,  using  what  they  have 
read,  increasing  their  store  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  penetrating  into  the  thinking 
done  in  previous  ages  and  comparing  it 
with  the  intellectual  progress  of  our  own 
day. 

Someone  pulls  out  his  watch.  Mid- 
night! And  the  group  about  the  table 
is  still  going  strong.  Suddenly  your 
mind  clicks  to  an  idea.  Here  is  a  group 
similar  to  Plato's — a  little  group  of 
thinkers  working  in  the  Socratic  method 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  drunk  with 
the  chase  after  material  wealth.     Every 
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^eek  you  may  find  them  at  the  Muhlen- 
erg  Library  and  elsewhere,  the  earnest 
i  utthrust  faces,  the  rapier  questions,  the 
iscussion  far  iuto  the  night.  Outside, 
he  motion-picture  lights  have  flashed, 
be  strident  jazz  has  sounded,  in  vain. 

IV 

Yet  if  you  talk  with  these  students 
ndividually  you  find  them  curiously 
eticent  about  the  Institute  or  the 
5chool,  and  its  effect  upon  their  lives. 
iVith  a  shrug  many  of  them  will  ap- 
mrently  repudiate  the  experience  which 
las  given  them  an  intensified  feeling 
:oward  life.  "We  just  go  because  we 
vvant  to."  But  the  Institute  records 
:ell  a  different  story.  You  know  that 
3usy  people  who  have  no  outward 
compulsion  don't  go  persistently  to 
lectures  and  classes  over  a  period  from 
one  to  ten  years.  You  reflect  that  their 
silence  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  an  independent  group  sensitively 
fearful  of  patronage  and  exploitation. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  deeper 
reason  for  their  reserve.  This  you  dis- 
cover only  when  you  come  to  know  some 
of  them  more  closely. 

Take  the  big,  middle-aged  man  who 
you  thought  in  the  beginning  was  one  of 
the  instructors.  In  a  quiet  chat  with 
liim  you  learn  of  his  father  who  was  a 
horse  trainer,  of  his  own  apprenticeship 
as  office  boy  in  an  architect's  office. 
There  was  the  not  unusual  experience  of 
the  high-spirited  youth  of  fifteen  with  a 
love  of  adventure  and  a  dislike  of  routine 
work,  running  away  and  knocking  about 
all  over  the  country.  Ten  years  of 
driving  trucks  in  New  York  were  then 
followed  by  the  War  during  which  he 
fought  in  the  naval  forces.  With  the 
Armistice  he  was  at  loose  ends,  all  his 
beliefs  challenged  or  destroyed.  Why 
had  the  War  been  fought.^  What  was 
it  all  about  .f^  In  his  confusion  and 
perhaps  despair  he  went  to  the  Cooper 
Union  lectures.  His  first  reaction  was 
one  of  defiance.  "You  have  nothing 
here   for   me,"    he    told    Mr.    Martin. 


"Why,  you  have  no  definite  platform, 
no  creed.  I'm  after  something  real." 
But  he  who  came  to  defy  remained  to 
study  for  five  years,  doing  little  else 
besides  reading,  listening,  talking,  think- 
ing things  through.  He  has  delved  deep 
into  history,  sociology,  psychology,  sci- 
ence, has  become,  in  short,  a  widely  read 
man  of  scholarly  habits  of  thought. 
His  attitude  is  that  of  the  learner.  He 
has  the  scientific  slant  of  mind  which 
takes  nothing  for  granted  and  is  wary  of 
committing  himself  to  final  judgments. 
When  you  ask  him  about  his  going  to 
Cooper  Union  in  the  beginning,  he  speaks 
with  a  touch  of  reticence.  "Who  can 
say  just  why  I  went.^^  And  how  do  I 
know  just  why  I  stayed?  It  was  like  a 
conversion.  One  of  those  things  you 
can't  explain.  I  knew  I  had  found  what 
I  wanted.  I  cannot  even  say  what  the 
Institute  has  meant  to  me,  or  what  I 
would  have  done  had  I  not  found  it." 
Here  he  stops.  But  you  discern  in 
his  silence  the  emotion  of  a  man  who 
has  a  fervent,  a  devout  feeling  about  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  his  life.  He 
has  learned  to  view  human  phenomena 
with  detachment,  to  regard  the  foibles 
of  our  civilization  with  urbane  amuse- 
ment, to  prick  the  bubble  of  his  own  and 
other  people's  ignorance,  above  all,  to 
realize  that  he  can  go  on  indefinitely 
becoming  educated. 

Then  there  is  the  tall  youth  with 
aquiline  features  and  high  head  who  has 
been  for  six  years  conducting  a  successful 
business  near  New  York.  Never  was 
anyone  more  determined  not  to  reveal 
undue  enthusiasm  over  his  six  years' 
attendance  of  the  Institute  lectures  and 
classes.  "This  is  nothing  new,"  he 
insists,  turning  his  shining  eyes  full  upon 
you,  "it  is  just  a  communal  interest  in 
education."  He  has  a  fine  pride  in  the 
fact  that  his  activities  at  the  Institute 
are  his  avocation.  But  you  get  from 
him  only  the  barest  hint  of  his  interest 
at  one  time  in  the  study  of  the  theater 
under  Gordon  Craig,  his  pursuit  of 
physics  which  has  led  him  to  have  his 
own  laboratory,  his  present  preoccupa- 
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tion  with  speculative  philosophy.  When 
adult  education  as  conducted  in  the 
West  is  mentioned,  then  the  lid  of 
restraint  is  off  for  a  moment.  "It  is 
nothing  to  the  work  at  the  Institute,"  he 
flashes,  his  gaze  turning  for  a  moment 
on  the  conference  group  in  concentrated 
session  across  the  room.  "This  is  equal 
to  any  post-graduate  work  done  in  the 
country." 

The  point  of  view  of  the  young  post- 
graduate studying  for  his  Ph.D.  at  a 
New  York  university  and  attending  at 
the  same  time  Institute  lectures  and 
classes  interests  you  because  he  can 
make  a  comparison.  "At  the  Institute 
the  approach  is  entirely  different  from 
that  at  the  University.  There  one's 
outlook  is  necessarily  more  social.  The 
idea  of  appointments  governs  one's 
attitude  and  perhaps  choice  of  studies. 
Here  the  social  problems  are  largely 
those  of  the  working  man,  and  the  play 
with  ideas  is  for  their  own  sake.  If  one 
can  keep  his  balance  between  the  two 
they  make  a  great  combination." 

Some  students  will  talk  freely  of  the 
Institute  as  long  as  you  keep  away  from 
its  relation  to  their  personal  lives.  They 
follow  keenly  the  various  steps  in  its 
expansion.  They  will  tell  you  of  the 
Experimental  Classes  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion which  are  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
the  School.  "Through  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  study  groups 
have  been  developed  in  different  parts 
of  New  York,"  you  are  told  by  an 
enthusiastic  high-school  teacher  who  has 
attended  one  of  the  Experimental  Classes, 
"various  types  of  adult  students  gather- 
ing in  numbers  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  to  study  and  discuss  subjects  elected 
by  them  as  being  worth  investigation. 
East  side,  west  side,  among  groups  of 
university  students,  social  workers,  and 
common  laborers  these  centers  have  been 
established.  And  the  aim  has  been  to 
gain  by  reading  and  discussion  a  more 
serious  educational  response  than  the 
lecture  method  can  possibly  secure,  to 
try  out  the  plan  of  group  discussion  for 
its  intensive  worth,  and  to  make  with 


the  help  of  the  students  themselves  a 
study  of  different  types -of  group  associa- 
tion to  determine  if  possible  which  type 
holds  the  richest  promise  for  future 
efforts  in  adult  education." 

It  is  too  soon  to  draw  definite  con- 
clusions from  the  experiment  of  the 
Extension  Classes,  but  one  of  its  most 
striking  accomplishments  is  that  it  has 
brought  students  face  to  face  with  the 
writings  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
Western  tradition  instead  of  the  second- 
hand material  clamped  within  the  covers 
of  a  textbook.  The  staff  of  the  In- 
stitute reasoned  that  St.  Augustine  is 
more  wise  and  spirited,  Montaigne  more 
clear  and  satiric,  Kant  more  profound 
and  logical,  when  met  face  to  face  than 
when  squeezed  through  the  mind  of  an 
interpreter.  If  the  Institute  expects  of  its 
students  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  criticism 
accompanied  by  the  willingness  to  read 
widely,  it  knows  it  must  see  to  it  that 
they  are  fed  upon  the  clearest,  most 
cogent  thinking  that  has  been  done  in 
the  world's  history,  that  they  are  turned 
loose  among  the  mountain  ranges  of  a 
whole  period. 

Just  where  this  reading  of  the  classics 
and  the  analytical  study  of  aesthetics 
and  art  are  leading  neither  the  students 
nor  the  staff  of  the  Institute  can  say. 
But  both  believe  that  when  students 
come  to  have  a  love  of  learning  for  its 
own  sake  their  lives  are  in  the  way  of 
being  reformed.  Both  have  witnessed 
the  changes  which  the  educative  process 
brings  about  in  the  personality  of  the 
student,  the  growing  power  of  discrimi- 
nation, the  ability  to  make  choices 
among  the  possibilities  of  experience, 
to  think  and  act  in  ways  that  distinguish 
the  wise  from  the  foolish,  the  noble  from 
the  ignoble.  In  the  midst  of  a  social 
structure  based  on  wealth  and  the  will 
to  material  power,  they  see  that  to  make 
education  in  its  best  sense  the  aim  and 
meaning  of  living  transforms  all  Hfe, 
giving  experience  a  new  center  of  grav- 
ity. In  this  discovery — that  education 
may  become  a  self-moving,  self-perpet- 
uating thing  enriching  all  the  values  and 
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ictivities  of  existence — the  Institute,  its 
itaff,  its  lecturers,  and  its  students 
participate  together. 

V 

Yet  the  fountain  rises  no  higher  than 
ts  source.  When  the  full  circle  of  the 
[nstitute's  activities  are  rounded  you 
turn  back  to  Everett  Dean  Martin's 
lectures  at  Cooper  Union  as  the  most 
fundamental  work  done  by  the  institu- 
tion. In  his  series  of  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  talks  during  the  winter, 
every  subject  developed  more  fully  in 
the  School  and  the  Experimental  Classes 
is  touched  upon.  Social  psychology  is 
the  general  head  under  which  these 
lectures  come,  but  the  Director  draws 
generously  from  the  fields  of  history, 
I  philosophy,  political  science,  sociology, 
I  art,  literature. 

I  And  these  lectures  are  a  matter  of 
passionate  concern  to  the  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  people  in  the  audience. 
;  This  is  evidenced  not  alone  by  the  fact 
i  that  in  spite  of  fatigue,  improper  hous- 
'  ing,  scant  leisure,  and  sometimes  under- 
!  nourishment,  they  are  in  their  accus- 
tomed seats  in  the  Great  Hall  every 
I  Friday  night.  If  you  go  over  their 
registration  blanks  you  catch  the  sparks 
of  their  enthusiasm  in  their  written 
comments.  "  I  know  more  about  Amer- 
ica than  I  ever  did  before.''  "My  in- 
terest in  history  and  sociology  grows 
every  day."  "There  isn't  time  enough 
for  all  the  reading  I  want  to  do."  "I 
look  forward  all  week  to  Doctor  Martin's 
talks."  Here  and  there  an  individual 
steps  forth  from  the  written  page  to 
speak  for  himself.  To  a  disillusioned 
liberal  groping  for  the  light  the  lectures 
are  straightforward,  sham-smashing 
talks.  "Debunkers  of  the  Martin  type 
are  a  boon  to  the  revival  of  what  culture 
America  ever  had,"  A  woman  designer 
inquires  why  the  Cooper  Union  activities 
aren't  reported  in  the  press  when  con- 
ventional sermons  from  the  pulpit  are 
given  in  full.  Says  a  furrier,  "I  never 
dreamed  of  any  place  in  America  where 


there  is  such  an  intellectual  clarification 
of  ideas  as  is  obtainable  at  the  People's 
Institute.  I  have  met  many  old  radical 
friends  who  are  discarding  their  cheap 
collection  of  propaganda  since  coming 
to  the  Institute." 

These  people  are  independent,  too— 
which  is  the  Director's  delight.  Among 
the  flock  of  suggestions,  a  sailor  asks  for 
a  comparison  of  the  three  types  of 
humanism:  Schiller,  James,  and  Dewey. 
"I  should  like  to  see  the  lectures  pub- 
lished in  inexpensive  book  form,"  is  the 
idea  of  one  who  signs  himself,  "still  a 
plasterer."  A  bookkeeper  wishes  more 
psychology  lectures.  Some  of  the  talks 
are  too  abstract,  according  to  a  social 
worker.  A  salesman  suggests  more  dis- 
cussion groups.  A  Harvard  graduate 
thinks  the  lecturer  should  not  try  to 
simplify  his  subject.  The  treatment 
should  be  more  technical.  And  a  me- 
chanical engineer  suggests  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  lectures  be  along  strictly 
mechanical  lines  "without  an  attempt  to 
revive  mysticism  or  that  modern  folly, 
Bergson's  creative  evolution." 

Through  all  the  hundreds  of  pages 
run  much  enthusiastic  praise,  some 
criticism,  but  none  of  the  disgruntled 
fault-finding  of  half-baked  radicals. 
These  sailors,  plasterers,  engineers,  and 
people  with  college  background  are  a 
more  seasoned  lot.  With  one  of  the 
latter  you  are  having  a  chat  about 
the  Institute  and  its  work — a  subject  of 
never-ending  interest  to  those  who 
attend  the  lectures.  You  are  seated  in  a 
leather  chair  in  his  library  with  the 
autumn  sunlight  touching  the  rows  and 
rows  of  books  and  burnishing  the  dark 
rich  colors  of  a  Guido  Reni. 

"I  don't  believe  there  is  a  piece  of 
educational  work  like  it  being  done  in 
America,"  your  host  remarks.  You 
listen  with  respect,  for  here  is  one  with 
years  of  reading  and  observation  as  well 
as  the  tradition  and  atmosphere  of  a 
distinguished  family  back  of  him. 

"Martin  has  a  way  of  setting  you 
thinking  in  new  and  adventurous  lines 
about  things  happening  right  now  in 
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this  country,"  he  goes  on.  "And  he 
accounts  for  certain  conditions  as  only  a 
sound  social  psychologist  and  thinker 
can  do.  Going  to  the  lectures  is  the 
most  interesting  thing  I  do.  But  I  am 
amazed  that  the  chaps  at  my  club" — 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  in 
New  York — "should  know  so  little 
about  them.  When  I  talk  of  the  Friday 
nights  at  Cooper  Union  they  say,  *  What 
do  you  want  to  go  down  there  for? 
That  bunch  is  just  a  set  of  radicals  and 
Bolsheviks.'  What  is  the  matter  with 
my  generation  anyway.?" 

You  can   picture  the  latter  settling 
deeper  in  their  cushioned  ease,  wrapping 
themselves  in  their  newspapers.     Many 
of  these  men  are  college  bred,  they  endow 
foundations  and  universities,  they  sit  on 
boards  which  shape  the  policies  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning.     Yet  as  they  read 
or  drowse  in  the  comfort  of  their  clubs 
they  do  not  realize  that  a  few  blocks 
away  are  groups  of  people,  often  over- 
worked, sometimes  underfed,  who  with 
no  promise  of  increased  income,  no  cant 
or  propaganda,  no   illusion   that  there 
is  a  short   cut   to  a  civilized   attitude 
toward  life,  are  spending  their  nights  in 
reading,  listening  to  lectures,  discussing 
ideas — in  short,  searching  adventurously 
for   truth.     Their   university   buildings 
ani    Cooper    Union,    the    Muhlenberg 
Library,  and  wherever  else  the  Experi- 
mental Classes  can  find  a  place  to  gather. 
Their  campus  is  the  steps  and  corridors 
of    the    Public    Library.     Look    down 
Forty-First  Street  from  Madison  Avenue 
any  week  day  and  you  can  see  the  knots 
of  people  on  the  broad  steps  beneath  the 
warm  arches  and  the  flying  pigeons — 
some    walking,    some    standing,    others 
seated    talking.     Among    these    groups 
you  may  see  these  Institute  students, 
faces  thrust  forward,  engrossed  in  dis- 
cussions   of    political    questions,    social 
reform,    disputed    principles    of    meta- 
physics or  esthetics.     Here  in  the  heart 
of  the  world's  busiest  market  place  is 
this  little  group — oblivious  to  the  calls 
for  greater  productivity,  higher-powered 


salesmanship — intent  upon  the  pursui 
of  ideas.     Perhaps  they  are  migrator! 
workers  who  save  their  summer  earningj 
and  come  to  New  York  in  the  winter  V\ 
attend  symphony  concerts  or  read  anc 
contend  in  the  Library.     They  may  be 
college  students,  clerks,  factory  hands 
or  professional  people.     But  one  thing 
binds  them  together,  a  fearlessness  of 
inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  a  chang- 
ing world,  a  sense  of  comradeship  in  the 
adult  adventure  of  becoming  more  aware  i 
of  life  in  its  varied  manifestations.     No  j 
wonder  your  friend  with  the  far-seeing  | 
eyes  exclaimed,  that  day  in  the  library,  | 
"Here  is  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  i 
this  city." 

While  Mr.  Martin  has  been  working 
with  these  people  they  in  turn  have 
helped  him  to  formulate  his  ideas  regard- 
ing that  much  misused  term,  adult  edu- 
cation. Of  his  observations  and  ex- 
periences he  says: 

"There  comes  a  time  in  the  lives  of 
many  people  when  they  say,  'I  wish  I 
had  more  education.'     Sometimes  this 
wish  is  only  an  idle  fancy.     In  thousands 
of  cases,  it  is  a  very  serious  thing.     Peo- 
ple come  to  feel  they  have  missed  some- 
thing,  some  secret  of  interpreting  the 
daily  facts  of  experience  which  would 
make  their  lives  less  colorless  and  in- 
significant, some  knowledge  which  might 
give  them  better  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  world.     They  feel  that  some- 
where there  are  things  of  beauty  and 
truth,  among  which  their  minds  might 
find  refuge  from  monotony  and  sordid- 
ness.     One  of  the  encouraging  signs  just 
now  is  the   fact   that   this  hunger  for 
knowledge,  for  something  which  is  in  it- 
self and  for  its  own  sake  worth  knowing, 
is  more  widespread  and  more  genuine  than 
people   suppose.     It   may   contain   the 
promise  of  a  new  America,  less  grasping 
and  vulgar  and  superficial  than  that  re- 
flected in  our  newspapers.     It  certainly 
offers  the  possibility  of  transforming  the 
lives  of  many  people.     Its  potentialities, 
I  think,  should  be  viewed  with  a  certain 
reverence  and  sense  of  duty." 
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I  ALWAYS  BUY  DORMANT  STOCKS 

BY  FRED  L.  SMITH,  JR. 

IT  ALL  started  through  a  domestic 
appurtenance  known  as  the  kitty, 
an  ancient  leather  collar  bag  which 
reposes  on  my  bureau.  The  kitty  has  a 
draw  string  at  the  top,  and  it  is  lined 
with  scarlet  silk,  now  pitifully  frayed  and 
faded.  Prior  to  the  soft-collar  era  it  was 
a  rather  essential  toilet  accessory,  but 
for  more  than  a  decade  it  has  been  the 
repository  of  pencil  stubs,  golf  scores, 
keys  of  uncertain  origin  and  purpose,  and 
assorted  trinkets  from  congested  pockets. 

Occasionally  we  found  it  necessary  to 
renovate  the  kitty,  and  we  were  invari- 
ably amazed  when  we  dredged  up  from 
its  depths  a  noble  accumulation  of 
pennies.  Several  times  it  yielded  more 
than  a  dollar's  worth,  and  at  last  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  place  my  erstwhile  collar 
bag  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

We,  therefore,  established  the  custom 
of  consigning  all  specie,  whether  of  large 
or  small  denomination,  at  the  end  of  each 
day  to  the  kitty.  Six  months'  strict 
adherence  to  this  practice,  and  the  kitty 
swelled  to  alarming  proportions.  It 
could  be  moved  only  at  the  risk  of 
bursting  its  withered  seams  and  dis- 
gorging a  flood  of  pennies,  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters,  and  even  half  dollars.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  The  kitty 
groaned  at  each  new  donation. 

We  took  an  evening  off  and  computed 
the  six  months'  spoils— $106.44.  With- 
out the  slightest  exertion  and  joyously 


oblivious  of  the  economic  miracle  that 
had  transpired  in  a  battered  collar  bag 
on  my  bureau  top,  we  had  acquired  a 
sufficient  stake  for  a  venture  into  the 
higher  realms  of  finance. 

"Let's  get  something  cheap  and  a  lot 
of  it,"  Mary  suggested.  "Our  chances 
are  better  that  way.  I'm  for  buying  a 
stock  that's  lying  dormant.  Isn't  that 
what  they  call  it?" 

"I'm  not  very  well  posted  on  dormant 
stocks,"  I  said.  "I'll  get  some  dope  on 
them  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  I  called  Harry  Denton. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  dormant  stock,"  I 
said,  "one  that's  been  good  and  dormant 
lately." 

"What  was  that.^"  he  asked. 

"A  dormant  stock,"  I  repeated;  "it's 
got  to  be  dormant  or  I'm  not  interested." 

"I  see,"  said  Harry;  "you  want  a  dead 
one.     One  that  doesn't  move  much." 

"Not  dead,"  I  replied,  "just  dormant. 
Pick  me  out  a  good  dormant  stock,  but 
it  has  to  be  cheap." 

"De  Witt  Grocer  is  selling  at  four," 
Harry  said.  "De  Witt  is  plenty  dor- 
mant." 

"I'll  let  you  know  what  I  want  to  do 
to-morrow,"  I  said. 

After  deliberating  far  into  the  night, 
we  definitely  decided  upon  De  Witt 
Grocei,  although  Beamer  Hardware  at 
23^  and  Duplex  Consolidated  at  3 
tempted  us  sorely.  I  instructed  Harry 
to  purchase  25  shares  of  De  Witt  at  four. 

"You  must  know  something,"  he  said. 

"Only  that  it's  dormant,"  I  replied; 
"you  told  me  that  yourself." 

"I  believe  you're  holding  out  on  me," 
he  said. 

"Not  at  all,"  I  answered.  "I  always 
buy  dormant  stocks." 

From  day  to  day  we  anxiously  ob- 
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served  the  state  of  De  Witt  Grocer.  It 
fully  justified  the  reputation  for  dor- 
mancy })estowed  on  it  by  Harry  Denton, 
slumbering  along  at  4  and  occasionally 
turning  over  in  its  sleep  to  drop  to  fij^. 
We  followed  its  uneventful  career  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  then  lost  heart;  if  the 
financial  section  of  the  morning  paper 
was  mislaid  or  totally  missing  it  mat- 
tered not  at  all.  We  had  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  referring  to  De  Witt  Grocer  as 
the  sleeping  beauty. 

Harry  Denton  telephoned  me  one  day. 
"Noticed   De   Witt   lately?"   he   in- 
quired. 

"No,''  I  replied. 

"It's  up  to  six,"  he  informed  me.  "I 
knew  you  had  something  up  your  sleeve 
when  you  ])ought  it." 

"I  always  like  them  dormant,"  I  said. 
For  two  weeks  De  Witt  Grocer  was  a 
market  sensation.     It  leaped  to  8,  fell 
back  to  7,  ;ind  then  climbed  steadily  to 
12,  at  which  juncture  we  made  haste  to 
dispose    of    our    modest    holdings,    and 
withdrew  with  a  profit  of  200  per  cent. 
'*  And  now,"  said  Mary,  '*  what  next?" 
"More  dormant  stocks,"  I  replied. 
We  consulted  the  market  quotations, 
and  my  eye  fell  on  the  listings  of  mining 
stoc^ks    in    an    obscure    column    of    the 
financial  section. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "this  is  a  regular 
bargain  counter.  Why  didn't  we  ever 
notice  it  before?" 

"Abigail  Lee,"  said  Mary,  reading 
over  my  shoulder,  **13^.  Gracious! 
only  a  cent  and  a  half  a  share.  A 
thousand  shares  for  $15." 

"Mulligan  Hill,  3,"  she  continued; 
"let's  see.  That  would  be  $30  for  1,000 
shares." 

"And  here's  Davis,"  I  remarked,  "a 
thousand  shares  for  $10." 

"It  can't  be  a  very  good  mine,"  said 
Mary. 

"Maybe  the  stock's  just  dormant,"  I 
replied.  "De  Witt  Grocer  was  that 
way,  if  you  remember."  We  looked  at 
each  other. 

"It  would  be  so  nice  to  own  a  few 
thousand   shares  of  stock,"   said   Mary 


thoughtfully,  "and  we  could  do  it  fo 
$100.  Think  what  fun  it  would  be 
Even  if  we  lose  it  all,  we'll  still  have  $10( 
profit  from  that  grocery  stock." 

We  took  pencil  and  paper  and  drew  uf 
a  tentative  purchase  schedule.     Some  ol 
the  names  of  the  mining  concerns  liste 
rather  carried  us  away. 

"  Vincent  Reef,"  exclaimed  Mary;  "we 
must  have  some  of  that.  I'm  sure  it's  a^ 
dandy  mine." 

"It's  pretty  expensive,"  I  reminded 
her,  "four  cents  a  share." 

"That  would  be  $40  for  1,000  shares," 
she  said.     "I  guess  we'd  better  not." 
^^  "We  might  buy   500,"  I  suggested. 
"That  would  only  be  $20.   I'll  put  it 
down,  anyway." 

"What  do  you  think  about  McCreary 
Dome?     It's  quoted  at  2." 

"A  thousand  of  that,"  I  replied;  "now 
let's  see  how  we  stand." 

I  added  up  our  prospective  purchases 
and  discovered  that  for  exactly  eighty 
dollars  we  could  acquire  4,000  shares  of 
stock  divided  among  the  Abigail  Lee, 
McCreary  Dome,  Vincent  Reef,  Davis, 
and  Mulligan  Hill  mining  companies. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that  leaves  us  $20 
more.  We  might  as  well  make  it  an 
even  $100." 

Mary  ran  her  finger  down  the  column 
of  quotations  and  stopped  about  half 
way. 

"Norcross,"  she  said,  "what  a  darling 
name  for  a  mine.  It's  23^.  How  much 
can  we  get  for  $20?" 

"Eight  hundred  shares." 
"Just  think,"  said  Mary,  "if  any  one 
of  them  went  up  to  a  dollar,  we'd  be 
rich.  Isn't  it  thrilling?  You  put  that 
Norcross  down,  didn't  you?  That  makes 
4,800  shares  all  told." 

I  telephoned  Harry  Denton  the  next 
day. 

"Get  out  your  pencil,"  I  said;  "I'm 
going  to  give  you  a  real  order  this  time." 
"Say,"  he  remarked  when  I  had 
finished  cataloging  the  4,800  shares, 
"you  don't  want  to  do  anything  foolish." 
"Certainly  not,"  I  answered;  "I  told 
you  before  I  always  preferred  dormant 
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stocks.  Look  what  that  De  Witt  Grocer 
did." 

"Just  a  lucky  break." 

"Never  mind,"  I  said;  "you  get  that 
stock  for  me/' 

And  thus  4,800  shares  of  mining  stock 
in  six  companies  were  delivered  into  our 
hands  for  $100,  plus  $12  or  $15  in  com- 
missions. The  commissions  would  have 
bought  five  hundred  more,  but  we  had 
to  grin  and  bear  it.  Abigail  Lee  is  still 
her  dear  old  self  at  1^/^;  Mulligan  Hill 
holds  tenaciously  to  its  original  purchase 
price,  and  Vincent  Reef  and  McCreary 
Dome  refuse  to  budge.  Confusion 
reigned  in  our  household  on  the  day  that 
Davis  sky-rocketed  from  1  to  Ij^,  but 
it  is  back  to  normal  again.  And  as  for 
Norcross,  I  doubt  whether  an  assault  by 
all  the  Livermores  and  Cuttens  of  Wall 
Street  could  shake  its  position  on  the 
board. 

"Do  you  think  they're  ever  going  up?  " 
Mary  sometimes  inquires  rather  wist- 
fully. "Shouldn't  we  sell  them.^"  To 
which  I  raise  a  solemn  finger  and  reply: 

"Not  yet.     Let  sleeping  stocks  lie." 

'Whoever  has  not  accumulated  4,800 
shares  of  stock  through  hoardings  in  a 
battered  collar  bag  has  yet  to  taste  fully 
the  joys  of  speculation. 


HOW  TO  PREACH  A  SERMON 

BY   FREDERICK    LEWIS   AUiEN 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement  nowadays  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  churches. 
The  preaching,  we  are  told,  doesn't  seem 
to  take  hold  of  people  as  it  ought  to. 
Desiring,  though  a  mere  layman,  to  do 
my  bit  to  mend  matters,  and  noting  that 
there  aren't  nearly  as  many  books  on 
How  to  Preach  a  Sermon  as  on  How  to 
Write  a  Short  Story,  I  have  decided  to 
repair    the    deficiency    as    best    I  can. 


Hence  the  following  brief  notes  for  my 
forthcoming  opus  on  pulpit  technic. 
They  lay  no  claim  to  originality;  all  I 
shall  try  to  do  in  them,  in  fact,  is 
to  record  what  might  be  called  stand- 
ard practice  as  observed  by  a  listener 
to  many  representative  practitioners. 
One  of  the  troubles  with  preaching,  I  am 
informed,  is  that  ministers  have  little 
chance  to  study  one  another's  methods 
owing  to  the  melancholy  fact  that  they 
all  have  to  perform  simultaneously,  each 
at  his  own  eleven  o'clock  service.  The 
short-story  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  (or  could)  read  one  another's 
stories.  I  therefore  offer  these  notes  on 
standard  sermon  technic  in  the  pious 
hope  that  the  clergy  may  learn  from 
them  how  some  other  ministers'  sermons 
sound,  and  may  perhaps  profit  thereby. 
Let  us  begin  with 

THE  TEXT 

Not  that  the  text  really  matters. 
Any  competent  parson  can  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  from  any  text.  A  passage 
from  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  for 
example,  may  be  used  to  introduce  a 
sermon  on  courage,  kindness  to  animals, 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  need  for  a 
more  harmonious  family  life,  prohibition, 
or  our  relations  with  Mexico.  In  fact,  I 
have  known  ministers  so  expert  in  finding 
their  way  from  point  to  point  that  when 
they  announced  their  texts  groups  of 
worshipers,  who  at  once  laid  modest  bets 
among  themselves  on  the  probable  topic 
of  the  forthcoming  sermon,  would  all  be 
proved  so  completely  wrong  that  the 
cash  in  the  pool  would  have  to  be  as- 
signed to  either  the  Church's  Work  at 
Home  or  to  Missionary  Endeavor.  But 
chronologically  the  text  comes  first,  so 
we  must  begin  with  it. 

First,  then,  announce  your  text. 
Then  repeat  it,  slowly.  Most  of  the 
congregation  won't  have  heard  it  the 
first  time,  what  with  the  creaking  of  the 
pew  in  front  (where  Mrs.  Jelliber  is  dis- 
posing herself  at  leisure),  and  the  creak- 
ing of  the  pew  behind  (where  Mr. 
Johnson  is  trying  to  cross  his  knees  and 
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discovering  that  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
hymn-book  holder  stops  the  circulation 
rather  painfully),  and  the  rustling  in  the 
pew  across  the  way  (where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  are  whispering  about  what  on 
earth  shall  be  done  with  Mr.  Anderson's 
overcoat  and  trying  to  roll  it  up  and 
stuff  it  under  the  seat),  and  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  Barclay  children  up  in  front 
over  the  supplies  of  paper  and  pencils 
with  which  they  have  just  been  pacified. 
Repeat  your  text,  and  give  the  guessers 
a  chance  to  wonder  where  it  will  take 
you.     Then  you  are  ready  for 

THE  GET-AWAY 

Raise  your  voice,  and  smiling,  begin, 
"You  all  remember  the  story  .  .  ."  then 
go  on  and  tell  it  as  if  they  didn't  remem- 
ber it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  not 
remember  it  as  you  tell  it.     For  this  part 
of  the  sermon  gives  you  your  chance  for 
what  we  may  call  amplification.     Sup- 
pose your  text   (from   the  David   and 
Goliath  chapter  to  which  I  referred)  is 
"Thy  servant  kept  his  father's  sheep." 
Amplify  this.     Tell  just  how  David  did 
it,  or  how  you  think  he  must  have  done 
it,    or    might    possibly    have    done    it. 
With  all  that  active  work  in  the  fields,  a 
boy  like  David  must  have  had  to  keep  in 
good    physical    condition,    mustn't   he? 
Well,  there  you  are  on  the  brink  of  a  boy 
scout  sermon,  or  perhaps  one  on  pro- 
hibition.    And  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
David  must  have  been  gentle  with  the 
sheep,  mayn't  we?     (There's  your  kind- 
ness to  animals  lead,  if  you  want  it.) 
And  can't  we  imagine  him  coming  back 
every  night  to  Jesse  and  his  brothers  and 
telling  them,  as  they  sat  about  the  supper 
table,  how  many  lions  and  bears  he  had 
seen  that  day;  and  doesn't  this  (if  you 
like)  give  us  an  inspiring  idea  of  what 
family  life  might  be  like  right  here  and 
now  in  America  if  it  weren't  for  divorce 
and  companionate  marriage  and  things? 
David  must  have  seen  many  a  sunrise 
and  sunset,  too,  being  right  out  in  the 
fields  like  that:  in  fact,  aren't  verses  like 
this  one  about  the  keeping  of  the  sheep 
examples  of  the  way  the  Bible  leads  us  to 


appreciate  the  beauty  of  nature,  which 
has  brought  us  to  this  perfect  vacation 
spot  with  its  mountains  or  its  seashore 
or  what  not,  or  which  (if  it's  winter  in  the 
city)  we  hold  in  our  minds  as  a  precious 
memory  during  these  strenuous  months.? 
And  shepherds,  you  will  recall,  have  al- 
ways looked  up  at  the  stars— the  first 
astronomers  were  shepherds;  doesn't 
this  practically  prove  that  David  is  an 
inspiration  to  us  all  to  be  studious,  or 
possibly  that  science  and  religion  are  not 
so  far  apart.?  Of  course  it  does.  And 
of  course  if  you  amplify  a  text  like  this  in 
the  right  way  you  can  make  a  smooth 
start  toward  almost  any  subject  under 
the  heavens  (those  same  heavens,  I 
might  add,  which  David  sat  and  watched 
as  he  faithfully  kept  his  sheep). 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  add  a  learned 
note  to  the  discussion.  Say  that  the 
original  Hebrew  makes  the  picture  much 
more  vivid.  The  word  dishrokaky  which 
has  been  translated  "kept,"  means  more 
accurately  "provided  food  and  drink 
for."  How  much  light  this  sheds  upon 
the  wonderful  picture!  Can't  you  see 
David  leading  the  sheep  where  the  grass 
was  greenest  and  the  clear  sparkling 
water  ran  in  little  rivulets  through  the 
ravines?  Palestine  is  a  dry  and  moun- 
tainous country,  as  you  will  now  explain 
at  some  length  (the  congregation  won't 
have  heard  it  since  last  Sunday),  and 
therefore  it  was  no  little  task  to  find  the 
green  places  and  the  rivulets,  and  if 
David  succeeded  in  this  task  he  must 
have  been  an  industrious  boy  indeed. 

BRINGING  THE  LESSON  HOME 

The  time  has  now  come  to  give  your 
sleeves  a  sort  of  shake,  lean  forward  over 
the  edge  of  the  pulpit,  and  begin  the  next 
paragraph,  which  opens:  "To  how  many 
of  us,  my  friends,  does  not  this  story  come 
home!"  The  idea  of  this  section  of  the 
sermon  will  be,  perhaps,  that  few  of  us 
have  actual  sheep  to  care  for,  but  that 
there  may  be  someone  dependent  on  our 
industry  for  food  and  drink  (which  will 
cause  Mr.  Johnson  to  sit  up  a  little 
straighter),  or  that  anyhow  there  may 
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>e  someone  whom  we  can  lead  in  the 
ight  way  (which  will  appeal  to  all,  in- 
cluding not  only  men  like  Mr.  Johnson 
>ut  even  spinsters  living  on  unearned 
ncome  like  Miss  Jessup).     And  that  al- 
1  though  all  of  us  have  our  discouraging 
'moments  when  it  seems  as  if  everything 
went  wrong,  everything  clears  up,  does 
it  not,  if  we  fill  our  minds  with  the 
I  thought  of  David  among  the  rivulets. 
And  so  on. 

INSPIRING  INCIDENT 

Having  brought  the  lesson  home,  you 
will  do  well  to  introduce  an  inspiring  in- 
cident to  rouse  the  congregation  to  life 
!  again.  This  may  or  may  not  be  about 
Henry  Drummond.  Suppose  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  it  is  not  about 
Henry  Drummond,  but  about  the  man 
whom  you  consider  "the  greatest  man  of 
the  twentieth  century"  (pause  here  a 
second  to  give  them  a  chance  to  figure 
out  whether  you  mean  Theodore  Roose- 
velt or  Lenin  or  Henry  Ford) — "I  mean 
that  marvelous  leader  in  the  mission 
field,  Bishop  Henry  W.  Westinghouse." 
It  seems,  you  will  say,  that  a  friend  of 
yours  was  traveling  one  day  in  a  Pullman 
car,  and  as  he  neared  his  stop  the  porter 
approached  him  and  said,  "Brush  you 
off.  Bishop.?'*  Your  friend  explained 
that  he  was  not  a  bishop,  and  asked  how 
the  porter  happened  to  call  him  one; 
whereupon  the  porter  said  that,  when  he 
was  a  boy  in  Zanzibar,  one  day  he  was 
walking  along  a  country  road  feeling 
very  discouraged  and  convinced  that  he 
was  a  failure,  when  along  came  Bishop 
Westinghouse.  The  Bishop  didn't  say 
much;  all  he  said  was,  "How's  tricks, 
George?"  but  as  he  said  it  there  was  a 
light  in  his  eyes  that  made  George  decide 
to  make  a  fresh  start  and  lead  a  better 
life.  Ultimately  George  succeeded  and 
got  his  present  position  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  now  whenever  he 
sees  a  man  whose  looks  he  particularly 
likes  he  calls  him  "Bishop"  in  grateful 
recollection  of  what  Bishop  Westing- 
house's  example  meant  to  him.  And 
who  shall  say  that  this  porter  too  was  not 


playing  his  part  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and,  as  it  were,  looking  for  the  green 
patches  in  an  otherwise  barren  land- 
scape? And  does  not  this  incident  give 
us  a  fresh  realization  of  how  our  slightest 
word  may  influence  others  profoundly 
for  good? 

I  am  not  quite  sure  who  Bishop  Henry 
W,  Westinghouse  is,  but  if  it  should 
prove  that  he  too  in  his  youth  was  a 
tough  and  everybody  despaired  of  him 
until  he  came  under  the  right  influence 
(just  a  kind  glance  from  a  member  of  the 
Ladies'  Aid  would  be  enough  for  a  man 
like  Westinghouse),  you  might  mention 
the  fact  and  you  will  have  the  congrega- 
tion just  about  where  you  want  them. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  YOUNG  BLOOD 

Whether  you  are  preaching  to  college 
students  or  not,  it  is  well  to  introduce  in 
your  sermon  at  least  one  incident  which 
will  appeal  to  young  blood.  Boys  and 
girls  lap  them  up,  and  you  never  can  tell 
when  there  may  be  some  in  the  congrega- 
tion. The  best  time  to  do  this  is  after 
about  twelve  minutes  have  elapsed,  or, 
let  us  say,  shortly  after  the  Westing- 
house crisis.  This  appeal  may  be  pref- 
aced by  the  statement  that  we  hear 
many  things  about  the  younger  genera- 
tion, not  all  of  them  favorable  (a  tremor 
of  eagerness  will  run  through  the  pews  as 
you  say  this  and  Mr.  Anderson  will 
pause  hopefully  in  the  operation  of  re- 
arranging his  overcoat),  but  that  you 
for  your  part  find  them  honester  and 
franker  than  your  own  generation,  and 
that  the  Church  sorely  needs  such  quali- 
ties as  they  with  their  fresh  vision  can 
bring  to  its  service.  Then  as  Mr.  Ander- 
son resumes  work  on  his  overcoat,  you 
can  tell  your  football  story.  A  few  years 
ago  this  would  have  been  about  Malcolm 
Aldrich  of  Yale  or  about  the  "Praying 
Colonels"  of  the  Center  College  team; 
but  Malcolm  Aldrich  has  long  since 
graduated,  and  it  was  long  since  dis- 
covered that  the  Center  College  boys 
were  not  praying  but  going  into  a  huddle 
for  a  little  fight  talk,  so  you  had  better 
be   strictly    contemporary.     But    there 
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are  always  plenty  of  pious  fullbacks  for 
your  purposes.     Select  one  of  the  current 
vintage  and  tell  about  his  reply  when  the 
president    of    the    college    said,    "Mr. 
Suplinki,  what  did  you  think  about  as 
you  were  running  down  the  field  with  the 
ball  under  your  arm.?"     The  fullback 
answered,    "I   thought   how   happy   it 
would  make  my  mother  to  realize  that 
her  sacrifices  on  my  behalf  were  justified, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  if  Henry  Drum- 
mond  could  withstand  temptation,  I  for 
my  part  will  run  as  fast  as  I  can  toward 
the    distant    goal-line."     This    sort    of 
story  constitutes  the  appeal  to  young 
blood. 

RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE 

No  sermon  is  complete  to-day  without 
a  reference  to  the  supposed  conflict  be- 
tween religion  and  science.     So  if  you 
have  already  preached  for  fifteen  min- 
utes or  so  without  saying  that  there  isn't 
any  conflict,  you  had  better  seize  your 
opportunity    now.     Drive    your    point 
home  by  quoting  a  prominent  scientist. 
Not  any  scientist— there  are  all  kinds, 
and  you  want  to  pick  your  man  care- 
fully.    Pick,     for     example.     Professor 
Edmund   H.   Blittsdorf,  the  man  who 
has  unlocked  so  many  of  the  secrets  of 
this  wonderful  universe  in  which  we  live. 
It  was  Blittsdorf,  you  will  remind  your 
hearers,   who   said   recently,    "Religion 
and  science  occupy  different  fields,  and 
anyone  who  says  anything  to  the  con- 
trary does  so  at  his  own  risk."     Just 
quote   a  man  like  Blittsdorf  and  you 
can    drop    religion    and    science    until 
next  Sunday. 


CONCLUSION 

The  conclusion,  of  course,  will  be  thi 
each  of  us,  in  his  own  way,  can  become 
David.     Each  of  us  has  his  own  patch  t 
greenery  to  find,  his  own  rivulet.     Bu 
don't  just  say  it  flatly  like  that.     Fo 
this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  am 
your  own  unaided  language  may  be  in 
adequate  to  keep  Mr.  Anderson  fron 
reaching  for  that  overcoat  again.     Yoi 
had  better  quote  poetry — Wordsworth, 
perhaps,  or  something  from  "Evangel 
line,"  or  "I  am  the  master  of  my  fate." 
There  are  three  ways  of  doing  this.     The] 
first  is  to  mention  the  author  boldly  by 
name.     The  second  is  to  say,  "As  the 
poet  has  it,"  and  leave  them  something 
to  ask  you  about  after  church.     The 
third,  and  best,  is  not  to  let  on  that  you 
are  quoting  at  all.     That  will  give  Mrs. 
Jelliber  a  chance  to  say  afterwards  at  the 
front  door,  "Was  that  poetry  you  were 
quoting  at  the  end,   Mr.   Spilkins.?     I 
didn't  know — I  thought  perhaps  it  was 
just  your  eloquence.     Such  a  splendid 
sermon."     Which  in  its  way  is  as  good  as 
greenery  or  a  rivulet. 

With  the  aid  of  such  hints  as  these, 
and  perhaps  of  a  sign  outside  the  church 
saying  in  bold  letters 

11    A.M.    DR.   SPILKINS.    "Shall 
We  Choose  God  or  Mammon?" 

(which  will  bring  in  crowds  of  people 
full  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  you 
are  going  to  come  out  boldly  for 
Mammon),  there  is  no  reason  why 
anybody,  why  even  you,  should  not 
preach  exactly  as  many  of  the  most 
successful  preachers  do. 


Editor  s  Easy  Chair 


IMMORTALITY,  INTERNATIONALISM,  AND 
A  NEW  INSTITUTE 

BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


ECHOES  of  the  December  meeting 
of  the  scientists  in  New  York 
were  still  reverberating  in  the 
)apers  and  periodicals  as  late  as  the  1st 
i)f  March,  especially  the  observations  of 
Or.  Elmer  Barnes  about  our  religious 
leeds.  A  correspondent  in  Philadelphia 
:hinks  that  Doctor  Barnes  "is  a  danger- 
ous radical."  But  is  he  really  danger- 
ous? One  observes  that  he  spoke  in  the 
New  York  Telegram  on  February  26th, 
denying  that  he  ever  disputed  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  aflSrming  that  religion 
will  prove  of  great  value  in  the  future 
as  a  social  control.  Then,  explaining 
what  kind  of  a  religion  he  wants,  he  said, 
'*I  believe  that  the  idea  of  a  metaphysi- 
cal soul,  which  shall  live  on  after  what 
>e  know  as  'death'  has  claimed  the 
body,  has  been  disproven  by  science. 
If  I  am  right,  then  there  can  of  course  be 
no  hereafter,  no  immortality,  and  no 
reward  or  punishment  for  obedience  or 
disobedience  to  religious  ethics.  In 
other  words,  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the 
idea  that  our  lives  should  be  governed  by 
desire  for  heaven  or  fear  of  hell,  both 
because  such  motives  are  unworthy  and 
because  neither  heaven  nor  hell  matters 
if  there  is  no  metaphysical  soul  to  go  to 
the  one  or  the  other." 

If  he  thinks  the  soul  does  not  survive 
the  body,  he  may  be  misleading  in  his 
religion,  but  surely  he  is  not  dangerous. 
The  Sadducees  seemed  to  think  some- 
what as  he  does  about  that,  but  they 
do  not  figure  in  history  as  important  go- 


getters  in  religion.  The  market  is  al- 
ways weak  for  religion  that  does  not 
provide  for  a  future  life  after  this  one. 
St.  Paul  said  that  if  there  was  no  resur- 
rection for  us  there  was  no  use  of  preach- 
ing. The  very  pith  of  religion  is  the  life 
to  come;  and  if  men  confidently  expect 
one  they  are  likely  to  consider  how  they 
shall  fare  in  it  and  what  kinds  of  conduct 
will  best  fit  them  to  prosper  in  it.  Al- 
though in  many  people  the  expectation 
of  continuing  life  after  the  body  has 
finished  may  seem  not  much  to  affect 
conduct,  and  certainly  does  not  always 
make  men  good,  it  is  the  great  factor  in 
religion. 

When  Doctor  Barnes  believes  as  he 
says  above,  that  the  idea  of  the  soul  sur- 
viving the  body  has  been  disproven  by 
science,  he  is  on  very  thin  ice.  The 
spiritists  claim  that  survival  of  person- 
ality has  been  proven.  Possibly  some 
of  the  biologists  think  it  has  been  dis- 
proven, but  a  lot  of  the  physicists  would 
tell  them  that  it  has  not.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  the  biologists,  whose  minds  are 
centered  on  bodies  and  bones,  should  be 
so  much  less  ready  to  believe  in  immor- 
tality than  the  physicists;  but  the  physi- 
cists are  dealing  all  the  time  with  things 
like  electricity  that  they  cannot  see  and 
do  not  half  understand,  and  with  atoms, 
light  rays,  and  such  things  as  ether  that 
can  be  reached  only  by  the  imagination, 
so  somehow  their  minds  get  more 
stretched  than  the  minds  of  the  biolo- 
gists.    If  you  are  clairvoyant  and  can  see 
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spirits,  no  doubt  that  is  helpful  to  belief 
in  survival;  but  few  people  are  clair- 
voyant as  yet  and,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
vinced by  science,  the  physicists  are  the 
fellows  for  them  to  look  to. 

Doctor  Barnes  is  a  little  under  forty 

years  old.     Very  likely  he  has  a  number 

of  thoughts  still  coming  to  him  besides 

those  he  has  expressed.     He  is  partly 

right  in  thinking  that  heaven  and  hell 

are  not  the  factors  in  human  conduct 

they  once  were.     Our  ideas  about  them 

have  changed .     Eternal  pun  ishment  and 

fire   and    brimstone   have   considerably 

faded  out  of  our  picture  of  the  future  life. 

The  heaven  of  harps  and  crowns  of  the 

Apocalypse  is  not  what  contemporary 

believers  expect  their  spirits  to  move  into 

when  they  leave  their  earthly  bodies. 

Contemporary  information,  such  as  it  is, 

pictures  a  continuation  of  life  not  very 

unlike  what  we  have  here  but  better;  a 

life  in  which  knowledge  is  still  pursued 

and  in  which  relations  formed  on  earth 

are  continued  when  agreeable. 

Another  reader  of  this  magazine,  a 
resident  of  New  York,  writes  to  ask  for  a 
discussion  of  the  "Consumer  Demand  in 
Religion  for  the  Spring  Season  of  1929." 
This  person  complains  that  the  consum- 
ers are  not  getting  the  religion  they  want. 
By  consumers  he  means  consumers  not 
of  Ford  cars,  boxed  cereals,  pork,  tex- 
tiles, cigarettes,  and  radio  sets,  but  of 
religion.     Speaking  as  a  representative 
of  such  consumers,  he  says,  "We  would 
like  to  have  preached  to  us  the  belief  in 
God  as  He  is  To-day."     He  thinks  no- 
body is  doing  that.     He  thinks  most  of 
the  preaching  is  about  God  as  he  was, 
and  that  even  modernism  has  not  helped. 
A    minister,    he    says,    "throws    away 
Genesis,  Revelation,  the  Virgin  Birth, 
the  Miracles,  and  the  Atonement;  does 
he  then  throw  the  energy  of  his  preaching 
into  what  is  left.?     He  does  not.     His 
whole  life  from  this  point  is  spent  in 
telling  how  wonderful  it  is  to  be  free 
from   the   weight   of  the   creation   and 
atonement,    and   that    does    not    inter- 
est us." 

This   dissatisfied   person   as   good   as 


says  that  the  religion  which  Elm 
Barnes  offers  would  not  satisfy  tj 
consumer;  and  he  is  right.  It  might  pij 
out  some  fires,  but  certainly  it  would  n(' 
Cut  any  ice.  And  consumers  want 
religion  that  will  cut  ice,  for  a  good  man 
of  them  feel  frost-bitten. 


WE  have  the  evidence  of  remark 
reported    in    the    newspapers    a, 
made  in  the  House  of  Representative! 
by  George  Holden  Tinkham,  representaj 
tive  from  Massachusetts,  Mayflower  de 
scendant,  and  resident  of  Boston,  that  the 
United  States  is  drifting  in  a  dangerous 
degree  towards  internationalism.     Mr. 
Tinkham  sees  international  bankers  and, 
industrialists,    headed   by   Mr.    Rocke-'' 
feller,  Jr.,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Owen 
Young,  all  working  toward  internation- 
alism.    By  that  word  he  seems  to  mean 
a  consideration  of  the  business  interests 
which  these  gentlemen  represent  rather 
than  of  the  interests,  sole  and  particular, 
of  the  United  States.     Mr.  Ivy  Lee  is  the 
publicity  agent  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
and,  presumably,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.     Mr.    Tinkham    wants   him 
questioned  to  discover  what  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  the  international  bankers  are 
up    to.     He    finds   that   the    Standard 
Oil  interests,  "now  open  propagandists 
against  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
have  no  country,  no  flag,  and  no  alle- 
giance except  to  the  power  of  money  and 
what  money  can  compel  or  buy."     He 
views    with    marked    apprehension    the 
Briand-Kellogg   treaties   as   moving   to 
entangle  this  country  with  the  League  of 
Nations.     He  is  alarmed  for  the  same 
reason  at  the  mission  of  Mr.  Root  to 
secure  adherence  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  and  by  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Hughes  to  represent  a  committee  formed 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  "to  obtain  con- 
trol  of  a  great   international   oil   com- 
pany."    Mr.  Tinkham  is  much  moved 
by  these  developments  and  apparently 
a  good  deal  scared.     He  wastes  no  com- 
pliments on   the   gentlemen    he   speaks 
of    and    finds    in    them    *'no    love    for 
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itional  independence,  no  love  of  coun- 
y,  but  a  desire  for  personal  power  and 
leir  own  selfish  ends."  *'They  and 
chers  like  them  represent,"  he  declares, 
the  false  doctrine  that  the  end  of  gov- 
:'nment  and  of  the  policies  of  govern- 
ment is  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  the 
chievement  of  well  being,  and  the  subor- 
ination  of  all  national  policies  to  this 
nd." 

Certainly  Mr.  Tinkham  has  interest- 
ig  views.     If  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Young, 
Jr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Mr.  Root,  and  Mr. 
lughes  are  working  overtime  and  put- 
jing  themselves  to  trouble  and  expense 
)  o  get  us  in  wrong  on  great  matters  that 
[oncern   vital   interests   of   the   United 
states  and,  indeed,  of  all  mankind,  we 
)ught  to  know  it  and  ought  to  be  grateful 
,0  Mr.  Tinkham  of  Massachusetts  for  his 
Jifforts  to  help  us  to   this  knowledge, 
/arsons,  perhaps  deluded,  who  look  on 
±  world  events  and  observe  the  efforts 
>f  diplomats,  lawyers,  bankers,   indus- 
trialists, and  even  of  innocent  bystanders 
0  put  mankind  on  the  rails  of  life  after 
the  dislocation  of  the  late  War  have  come 
in  many  cases  to  the  supposition  that 
any  successful  movement  to  that  end 
must  take  into  consideration  the  welfare 
and   interests   of   all   countries   and   all 
peoples,  must  indeed  be  international. 
They   are   considerably   penetrated   by 
the  notion  that  the  old  plan  of  every 
nation  for  itself  and  every  banker  and 
business  man  for  himself  and  his  own 
country  is  confronted  by  political  condi- 
■  tions  which  can  no  longer  be  handled 
Ij  successfully  on  that  basis  and  must,  if 
'future  wars  are  to  be  avoided,  be  suc- 
ceeded  by    some   more   comprehensive 
purpose. 

It  is  quite  extensively  believed  that 
sundry  leading  bankers  and  industrial 
managers  of  the  United  States  have 
come  to  a  state  of  mind  where  they  take 
thought  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  world. 
If  that  is  internationalism  Mr.  Tink- 
ham's  accusations  have  foundation. 
Somebody  said  the  other  day  in  discuss- 
ing members  of  a  leading  banking  house 
in  New  York,  "Those  fellows  have  money 


enough  already  and  are  not  interested 
any  more  in  proposals  that  merely 
promise  to  be  profitable.  The  things 
they  put  their  minds  on  are  such  as  look 
to  be  constructive.  They  want  to  know 
what  ought  to  happen  in  the  world,  and 
how,  if  possible,  to  make  it  happen,  and 
that  is  what  they  mostly  think  about." 

IT  is  a  subject  that  seems,  as  subjects 
go,  to  be  worthy  of  thought.     The 
newspapers  report  the  consecration  of 
gifts   and   subsidies   representing   seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  capital  to  the  estab- 
lishment at  Yale  University  of  an  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Relations.     A  good  deal 
of  the  money,  as  Mr.  Tinkham  will  be 
alarmed  to  hear,   is  derived  from  the 
Rockefeller  fortunes.     The   purpose   of 
the  Institute  is  a  scientific  investigation 
of  the  behavior  of  man  and  the  human 
family  from  the  physical,  mental,  indi- 
vidual, and  social  points  of  view.     The 
idea  is,  then,  to  ascertain  why  people 
behave  as  they  do  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it.     It  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
considerably  discussed  first  and  last  and, 
of  course,   it   always  needs  discussing. 
Perhaps  out  of  this  new  seven-million- 
dollar  Institute  we  shall  get  light  on  the 
prohibitionists  and  why  they  cut  up  as 
they  do.     Perhaps  they  will  get  light 
and  discover  the  relation  between  human 
behavior  and  legislation.     Perhaps  Con- 
gress will  be  helped  in  its  estimates  for 
enforcement  funds.     Perhaps  if  Elmer 
Barnes  goes  there,  he  will  get  a  line  on 
religion,   and  perhaps  our  friend,   who 
wants  to  be  told  about  God  as  He  is 
To-day,  will  get  scientific  information. 
Perhaps  so !  perhaps  so !     At  any  rate  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  is  going  to  put 
up  a  million  and  a  half  for  a  building; 
and  no  doubt  the  money  will  come  and 
the   building   will   be   built.     Buildings 
can  be  and  are  built  in  these  times.     We 
can  do  that.     And  perhaps  it  is  the  first 
step.     Evolution   teaches   us   that   the 
body  had  to  be  made  before  the  soul 
could  be  developed. 

How  hopeful  these  scientific  gentlemen 
are  of  getting  the  Absolute  by  the  wool! 
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And  they  do  learn  some  things,  cer- 
tainly! But  perhaps  one  may  be  par- 
doned as  he  reads  of  these  elaborate 
organizations  in  the  search  for  truth  if 
his  mind  goes  back  to  the  Hebrew 
prophet  who  stood  upon  the  mount,"  and, 
behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great 
and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains  .  .  . 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind:  and 
after  the  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  earthquake :  and  after  the 
earthquake  a  fire;  but  the  Lord  was  not 
in  the  fire,  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small 
voice."  When  money  has  provided 
organization  and  organization  has  gath- 
ered all  contemporary  knowledge  on  all 
subjects  and  tried  to  apply  it  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  human  behavior, 
there  should  indeed  be  results,  for  the 
effort  is  legitimate  and  the  needs  cry  out 
for  relief;  but  still,  one  may  surmise  there 
will  be  a  job  for  the  Still  Small  Voice, 
something  not  necessarily  a  product  of 
scientific  knowledge,  that  will  penetrate 
the  minds  of  men  and  have  to  do  with 
their  behavior.  The  organization  of  the 
pursuit  of  new  knowledge  as  carried  on 
especially  by  the  great  industrial  cor- 
porations is  tremendous  and  it  is  ad- 
mirable and  fruitful  of  great  results; 
but  they  are  mostly  material  results,  new 
applications  of  electricity,  great  im- 
provements in  transportation,  construc- 
tion, and  the  like.  In  so  far  as  they 
represent  the  development  of  the  mind 
of  man,  they  have  relation  to  religion, 
but  in  themselves  they  do  not  yet  quite 
constitute  religion. 

The  Grand  Duke  xVlexander  of  Russia 
is  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  holding 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ  are  the 
poetic  and  moral  expression  of  scientific 
truths.  In  our  age,  he  says,  when  we 
are  able  to  understand  everything 
scientifically,  we  nuist  try  to  build  up  a 
solid  scientific  basis  for  our  Christian 
Faith.  Christ,  he  says,  in  His  teachings 
gave  us  the  moral  and  poetic  expression 
of  the  laws  of  life  and  of  the  evolution 
of  our  souls  which  arc  scientific  truths. 
It  is  that  which  the  Grand  Duke  is  trying 


to  prove.  He  wants  to  see  matter  domi- 
nated by  the  spirit,  and  in  that  he  says 
faith  must  always  remain  the  main  factor 
because  faith  stirs  in  us  an  energy  out 
of  which  we  gain  the  possibility  of  getting 
into  contact  with  the  highest  power  in 
the  world.  Such  talk  makes  us  wonder 
a  little  what  the  Russian  mind  is  go- 
ing to  do  for  human  life.  One  hears 
that  many  of  the  most  notable  engi- 
neers of  our  time  are  Russians,  pro- 
foundly trained,  and  gifted  apparently 
with  imagination. 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER'S  inaugural 
address  brought  shouts  of  approval 
from  the  Volsteaders  but  left  some 
heaviness  of  spirit  in  a  good  many  minds. 
His  declaration  of  loyalty  to  Volstead 
and  stress  on  dry  law  enforcement  were 
disenchanting  to  some  people  who  wished 
and  hoped  to  be  his  approvers. 

Oh,  well,  if  Mr.  Hoover  tamps  down 
the  charge  so  as  to  make  the  explosion 
more  effectual  when  it  comes,  that  may 
be  all  to  the  good. 

We  have  to  get  acquainted  now  with  a 
new  man.  We  got  to  know  Mr.  Coolidge 
pretty  well.  Fourteen  years  ago  we 
thought  we  knew  Mr.  Hoover,  but  in 
what  degree  he  is  the  man  we  knew  then 
it  will  take  time  to  show.  We  never 
before  had  a  President  like  him;  never  a 
Quaker,  never  an  engineer.  One  might 
call  him  a  scientist.  We  don't  know 
whether  he  w^ill  be  limited  by  his  profes- 
sional knowledge  or  enlarged.  He  is  a 
conundrum. 

But,  anyhow,  he  is  only  President.  He 
is  not  also  the  Senate,  the  House,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Morals;  nor  yet  Morgan's 
Bank  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
nor  Harvard  College.  Some  large  de- 
tails of  the  regulation  of  life  still  exist 
outside  the  Presidential  Office  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  function  for  the 
four  years  now  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  this  is  the  time  for  per- 
sons addicted  to  wagers  to  bet  whether 
]\lr.  Hoover  will  be  his  own  successor. 


Personal  and  Otherwise 


TARIOUS     llAitiM'iH    coiilri^ulors,    iii- 

/      (-liiding    Bisliop    Kisk(>    and    Doctor 

f        Fosdick,    liav(^    nH-ciilly    a|)i)roa('lH'd 

n  various  i)oiuls  ol*  view  the  prohlc^n  ol" 

risliaiiilys  position  in  l\w  modern  world; 

Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould's  opinions 

tins  problem      as  scl  I'orlli  in   ll.c  leading 

icle  ol*  Lhc  monlli      are  in  sharp  eonlrasl 

everything    which    has    i)r(>vionsly    been 

d    ill   our   pa^es.      Regular   read<M-s  ol"  the 

a^^azine,   remembering  snch  ol'  Mrs.   (ier- 

Id's   ariicl<^s   as   ^'11.is   Hard-Boiled   Era" 

ul,lished  last  iA>bruary)  and  't)ur  Tasslon 

r  Lawmaking"  (published  last  November), 

U  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  she  is  one 

tlu^    most    thoughtful    and    trenchant    of 

merican  essayists,  nor  that  she  is  an  nncom- 

only  able  novelist  and  sliort-story   writer 

;  well. 

Some  two  years  ago  Leland  Hall  retnrnmg 
om  a  sojourn   ol*  several  months   in  Tim- 
netoo,  wrote  for  us  several  studies  of  the 
ative  men  and  wonuMi  of  that  rcMnote  Afri- 
an  city  (subsetiueidly  h.cluded  in  his  book, 
"imhadoo),   and    followed    them   with   a   re- 
aarkabU^  acconnt  of  "The  Explosion  on  the 
>u(iuesne,"    a    personal    experience    of    his 
ravels.     Since  then  Mr.  Hall,  al'ter  teachmg 
nusic  at  Smith  College  for  a  year,  has  made 
mother    African    expedition.     He    went    to 
Marrakech    in    Morocco    with    the    idea    of 
venturing  south  ovc^r  the  mountains  into  the 
little-known  region   of  Mauretania;  but  ill- 
ness  forced    him    to    remain    in    Marrakech 
and  finally  to  return  to  this  country  without 
having  crossed  the  Atlas  range.     He  is  now 
at  Northami)ton  once  more,  and  this  month 
he  reappears  in  Hakpeii's  with  a  Moroccan 

sketch. 

Lillian  Symes,  a  San  Franciscan  who  has 
lived  in  New  York  for  five  years,  is  the  au- 
tlior  of  last  month's  leading  article,  "What 
Shall  We  Tell  the  Children?"  A  feminist 
from  the  outset,  she  campaigned  for  sufl'rage 


i„  h,.,.  nativ(>  state  at  the  advanced  age  of 
fifteen.  Her  working  lif(  in  recent  years  has 
been  divided  between  journalism  and  in- 
dustrial research. 

Our  lirst  story  of  the  month  is  by  Henri 
Duvernois,  who  has  often  been  called  the 
K^ading  French  naturalistic  sliort-story 
writ(M-.  He  is  also  a  very  pr()inin(>nt  and 
popular  playwright;  two  ol'  his  i)lays, 
-Kuseb(>"  and  ^"Harmonic,"  are  now  running 
in  Paris. 

A  year  ago  this  month,  in  an  article  en- 
Litled   "Feace  by  Incantation,"   Albert   Jay 
Nock  (luestioned    the   value  of    the  Kellogg 
Treaty,  and  argued  that   treaties  were  more 
ornamental  tlian  useful  unless  they  got  at  the 
real    economic    causes    of    war.     Mr.    Nock 
now  shows  how,  in   his  opinion,  these   "real 
economics    causes"    operate    to    bring    about 
friction    between    two    countries    on    whose 
friendliness  toward  each  other  ihe  structure 
of  civilization   may  depend.      If  he  is  right, 
the  peacemakers  would  do  well   to  spend  less 
time  on   the  concocting  of  new    treaties  and 
more  lime  on   the  state  of  mind  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Smythe.      Mr.  Nock,  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  Furoi)e  nowadays,  piloted 
the  Freeuian  <luring  its  brief  but  distinguished 
career,  has  written  a  life  of  ^iliomas  Jefferson, 
and  is  one  of  our  most  freciuent  contributors. 
The  death  of  Harvey  O'Higgins  (on  Feb- 
ruary  "28,   from  i)neumonia)    brought  to  an 
untimely  end  his  hue  career  as  novelist,  play- 
wright,    sliort-story    writer,     and     essayist. 
Among  his  novels  were  J uile  Cane  (which  ap- 
peared serially  in  Hakfeh's)  and  Clara  Bar- 
ron; among  his  plays,  "Folygamy"  and  'The 
Argyle  Case"  (the  latter  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Harriet  Ford).     He   was   greatly 
interested  in  Frcnidian  psychology;  this  in- 
terest led  him   to  write    The  Secret  Sprinn.^' 
and     (with    Dr.    Edward    H.    Keede)     The 
Anierican  Mind  in  Action,  and  provided  in 
some  degree  the  basis  of  his  new  and  astoii- 
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ishlng  interpretation  of  Walt  Whitman's 
character,  which  he  completed  only  a  few 
clays  before  his  death. 

Margaret  Culkin  Banning  (Mrs.  A.  T. 
Banning)  of  Duluth,  is  represented  this 
month  by  a  story,  but  she  will  be  remembered 
by  our  audience  for  her  articles  as  well  as  her 
fiction.  Her  latest  article  was  "Extra 
Ladies,"  which  appeared  last  October.  She 
is  also  an  expert  novelist:  witness  The 
Women  of  the  Family,  Pressure,  Money  of 
J  lev  Own,  etc. 

The  subject  with  which  Emily  Newell 
Blair  deals  this  month  is  a  live  issue  in  in- 
numerable families,  not  only  among  the  rich 
but  among  the  more  moderately  well-to-do; 
we  commend  it  to  the  attention — good- 
tempered  if  ]30ssible — of  both  generations. 
Mrs.  Blair,  who  lives  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  is 
not  only  a  fre(|uent  contributor  to  Harper's 
and  other  magazines  (she  has  written  for  us 
"I  Prepare  to  Face  Fifty,"  "Why  I  Sent  My 
Children  Away  to  School,"  etc.),  but  an  im- 
j:)ortant  figure  in  the  political  world.  For 
many  years  she  served  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  Democratic'  National  Committee. 

During  the  ])ast  few  years  the  limits  of  the 
known  universe  have  been  pushed  l^ack  to  an 
amazing  extent.  Few  astronomers  have 
K'ontributed  as  nuich  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult as  a  yoimg  man  who  began  his  career 
not  as  an  astronomer  but  as  a  lawyer. 
Edwin  Hubble,  a  Rhodes  Scholar  from  Il- 
linois at  Oxford  during  the  years  1910-1, S, 
was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar  in  lOl.S 
but  soon  joined  the  research  staff  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  and  after  rising  to  the 
rank  of  major  during  the  war,  became  a 
member  of  the  stafl'  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Ob- 
servatory at  Pasadena,  California,  where — 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  ])()wcrful  telesco])e 
in  the  world  —he  has  si^cciali/cd  in  the  stellar 
investigations  which  his  article  (icscribes. 

Only  last  montli  John  W.  Vandercook 
gave  us  a  dramatic  incident  of  his  recent 
African  travels  in  "Black  Man  'rr()nl)le." 
Now  he  turns  to  fi<-li(»n  witli  Liberia  as  his 
scene.  Mr,  X'andercook's  care<'r  thus  far — 
he  is  only  twenty-sev<Mi  years  old-  has  been 
directed  by  his  consuming  interest  in  native 
negro  cultures.  In  Tom- Tom  he  told  of  the 
life  of  the  Bush-negroes  of  Dutch  (juiana;  in 


Black  Majesty  he  wrote   tlie  biography  oil  ^ 

Henry  Christophe  of  Haiti.    He  returned  las<  « 

fall  from  an  African  trip  in  which  he  and  hif  £ 

wife  traveled  afoot  for  weeks,  studying  tlii  d 

black  men  in  their  native  count rv.  ;  ii 


The  article  on  "Teeth  and  H 


call  II     IS  til 


work  of  two  distinguished  collaborators,  botii 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insuranc-e  Com; 
pany.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Ph.D.,  the  Comi 
pany's  statistician,  has  written  for  Harper" 
on  such  subjects  as  "The  Longevity  of  CoP 
lege  Athletes,"  "The  rrol)lem  of  Heaij 
Disease,"  and  "Tlie  Concjuest  of  Tubercuf 
losis,"  and  is  the  author  of  Health  ami 
Wealth;  Thaddeus  P.  Hyatt,  D.D.S.,  head  ol 
the  Comj)any's  large  dental  division,  re; 
ceived  this  year  the  Dental  Survey  (lolt! 
Medal  (the  highest  award  which  the  ])r()fes' 
sion  can  make  to  one  of  its  members)  and  i.' 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  tlitj 
new  dentistry.  The  combination  of  Dr 
Hyatt's  technical  knowledge  with  Dr.  Dub 
lin's  ability  to  inter})ret  statistical  studies  ac 
curately  and  conservatively  guarantees  theii 
conclusions  as  authoritative. 

Now  that  the  ice  is  out  of  the  rivers 
Brendan  Lee  turns  from  the  historica 
research  that  gave  us  "An  Apology  for  tlw 
Puritan"  (|)ublished  last  Jul\')  and  a|)olo 
gizes  for  the  peculiar  madness  of  trout- 
fishermen  like  himself. 

A  new  contributor,  Lola  Jean  Simpson. 
who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  extraordi- 
nary work  of  Everett  Dean  Martin  and  the 
People's  Institute  of  New  York,  describes  j 
process  of  intellectual  ferment  that  wil 
make  many  an  envious  educator  wonder 
whether  his  methods  are  all  wrong  or  whether 
he  has  uktcIv  been  given  the  wrong  ])eople 
to  teach. 

The  i)oets  of  I  he  month  an>  James  Ste- 
phens, one  of  the  leading  Irish  men  of  letters 
of  our  <lay,  author  of  A  ('rod:  (f  Hold.  Here 
Are  Ladies,  Etched  in  M  oo/ilii/ht,  etc 
Leonora  Speyer  (Mrs.  Kdgar  Speyer  of  Ncnn 
^'ork.  forni<>rl\-  Lad>'  S|)eyer).  author  of 
Fid(Her\s  Fareircll  and  oilier  Nolnnu-s  of 
verse;  Helene  Mullins,  whose  Karfhhoiutd 
and  Other  Foenis  has  recently  been  i)nb- 
lished  by  Harper  ^  Broth«Ts;  Helene  Ma- 
garet  t)f  Omaha,  who  nuide  her  first  ap]>ear- 
ance    in    IIaupek's    in    the    February    issue; 
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am  Harold  McCreary  of  Louisville,  a 
contributor;  and  Margaret  Emerson 
y  of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  who 
.  [es  her  time  between  writing  and  teach- 
chool  in  New  Yrrk,  and  has  contributed 
ral  fine  short  stories  to  the  Magazine. 

T,      '^     ^' 

lie  Lion,  concerned  as  he  is  both  with 
•tical  and  witli  spiritual  affairs,  divides 
^pace  bcLween  financial  information  from 
d  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  a  new  contributor  frcmi 
roit,  and  advice  to  the  clergy  from 
derick  Lewis  Allen  of  the  Harper  edi- 

al  staff. 

^    %'    %' 

'.ouis  Lozowick.  whose  print  "Under  the 
-vated"  appears  as  the  frontispiece  of  this 
ue,  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University 
lo  studied  his  art  at  the  National  Acad- 
ly  of  Design  and  in  Berlin  and  Pans  and 
s  distinguished  himself  as  painter,  etcher, 
.^    scene-designer.     His    work    has    been 
hibited  at  many  of  the  most  important 
useums    and    galleries    here    and    abroad, 
iree  of  his  paintings  have  been  bought  by 
le  Moscow  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  his 
rint  "Hoboken"  has  been  selected  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  as  one  of 
lie  twenty-five  best  modern  prints  of  1928. 

j  -^    ^    ^ 

Seldom  have  we  printed  an  article  which 
las  drawn  such  unanimous  applause  from 
)ur  readers  as  Professor  Allport's   "Seemg 
Women  as  They  Are."     Letter  after  letter 
refers  to  it  as  "the  first  common-sense  ex- 
planation of  the  sex  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  run  across,"  or  as  "the  most 
sensible  article  about  women  that  Pve  read 
in  my  whole  life."     We  quote  herewith  two 
letters  which  offer  personal  experience  as  a 
criterion  of  Professor  Allport's  arguments. 
The  first  is  from  a  woman  in  Arizona: 


Mr.  Allport's  admirable  and  clear-sighted  article 
on  "Seeing  Women  as  They  Are"  I  read  with  em- 
phatic nods  of  the  head.  My  experience  corrobo- 
rates many  of  his  statements. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  and  I  all  were  given  the 
same  training,  and  we  were  taught  "no  old  notions 
of  sex  difference."     What  was  honorable . for  one 


was  honorable  for  the  other,  and  we  held  the  same 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  conduct. 

Unless  we  interfered  with  the  activities  or  com- 
fort of  others,  our  natural  impulses  were  allowed 
free  rein,  or,  what  was  perhaps  more  important, 
were  not  ridiculed.  As  a  result  the  boys  played 
with  dolls  when  they  were  very  young  as  naturally 
as  we  did.  They  had  never  heard  the  odious 
word  "sissy."  We  girls  drove  nails  and  wielded 
tools  and  no  one  called  us  tomboys. 

Although  I  was  the  youngest  girl  I  was  never 
teased  nor  tormented  by  my  elder  brothers.  We 
had  lapses  from  grace  occasionally  and  fought 
tooth  and  nail— but  as  equals. 

In    their    teens    they    did    not    develop       the 
masculine  superiority  complex."     There  was  no 
evidence   of    "overbearing   tolerance"    or      mild 
contempt"   for  girls,   and   when  we  encountered 
this  attitude  outside  our  family,  we  resented  it 
deeply.     We  in  turn  expected  from  our  brothers 
-no  special  favors,"  receiving  instead  a  .satisfying 
comradeship.     Who  wouldn't  make  the  exchanger' 
Now  that  they  have  completely  grown  up  they 
do  not  find  women  any  more  mysterious  than  the 
rest  of  humanity.     They  are  not  effeminate  and 
yet  they  have  the  so-called  "feminine  delicacy  of 
perception."     This   makes   it   easy   for   them   to 
"understand  women  "-supposedly  an  impossible 
accomplishment.     I  have  noticed  frequently  that 
when  they  come  into  contact  with  a  woman  they 
regard  her  first  as  a  human  being  more  or  less  like 
themselves,  and  secondly  as  a  woman. 

While  the  boys  had  to  make  no  social  adjust- 
ment as  they  grew  up,  we  girls  found  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  adjustment  has  not  been 
completed,  for  when  we  encounter  the  old  atti- 
tude our  resentment  flares  up,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
We  discovered  that  we  were  "different,"  and  m 
order  to  run  with  the  pack  we  were  obliged  to  con- 
form to  some  extent. 

Occasionally  1  think  we  wish  that  we  had  been 
brought  up  like  other  little  girls.  Nevertheless 
we  believe  our  mother  was  ahead  of  her  times,  and 
no  doubt  we  shall  continue  to  bring  up  our  own 
small  daughters  in  the  same  tradition. 

Although  many  women  are  unaware  of  it,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  it  is  the  constant  fluctuation  between 
what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  told  to  think 
they  are,  which  makes  them  appear  uncertam, 
capricious,  variable  creatures.  Indeed,  I  think 
they  often  prove  a  mystery  to  themselves! 


The  second  letter  is  from  a  woman  Ph.D. 
in  Philadelphia: 

Professor  Allport's  article,  "Seeing  Women  as 
They  Are,"  strikes  a  very  responsive  chord  m  one 
who  has  lately  been  the  victim  of  the  male  "wish- 
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fill   thinking"    in   regard   to   women   in   the  eco- 
nomic field. 

For  the  past  two  years,  I  have  been  engaged  in 
work  which  required  scientific  training  but  was 
being  marketed  commercially.  I  was  the  only 
woman  on  the  staff  of  five  workers.  Because  the 
venture  was  a  new  one,  a  number  of  mistakes 
were  made  in  its  financing,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  retrench  on  various  occasions.  At  one  time, 
all  the  members  of  the  staff  accepted  a  reduction 
in  salary  in  order  to  help  put  the  organization  on  a 
more  sound  basis.  This  was  done  willingly  be- 
cause we  all  believed  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
venture.  Not  long  ago  another  financial  crisis 
occurred.  I  was  asked  to  accept  half  salary  for  an 
indefinite  period.  This  seemed  rather  drastic 
and  I  therefore  inquired  what  "cut"  the  male 
members  of  the  staff  were  to  take.  "None,"  was 
the  reply.  "  You  are  married  and  have  a  husband 
to  support  you.  You  can  stand  the  cut  while 
none  of  the  men  can." 

I  considered  this  situation  for  .some  time.  My 
scientific  training  was  equivalent  to  that  of  any 
man  on  the  staff — in  fact  better  than  that  of  some. 
My  past  experience  was  equally  valuable.  For 
two  years  I  had  been  doing  the  same  work  as  the 
men  of  the  staff.  The  proposed  cut  seemed  to- 
tally without  sound  reason.  I  refused  to  accept 
it  and  .said  that  I  would  stay  only  at  my  regular 
salary.  I  was  then  offered  a  somewhat  higher 
figure,  and  still  refusing  offered  my  resignation. 
It  was  accepted — and  I  was  anathematized  by 
each  male  worker  both  face  to  face  and  behind  my 
back.  'J^his  was  the  cry:  "Your  reaction  is  what 
one  expects  from  a  woman,  a  purely  personal  and 
emotional  one.  You  are  showing  emotional  in- 
stability." 

Eight  years  of  training — .seven  years  of  experi- 
« 'nee— fifty  per  cent  of  one's  .salary  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Surely  even  a  woman  "unfit  for  mathe- 
matical reasoning"  could  understand  that,  and  be 
directed  "by  the  arguments  which  reason  and 
memory  supply."  liut  consider  how  clever  was 
the  defense  mechanism  employed  by  the  male. 
Let  me  protest  even  mildly  against  their  charge 
of  a  purely  emotional  reaction  and  1  had  proved 
their  point. 

I  add  my  plea  as  an  individual  to  Profes.sor 
Allport's  general  one.  (Jive  us  time  and  freedom 
from  biasodassuinptiou.  ami  morvwwu  like  Profes- 
sor Alli)ort: 

•1.'     1?     -3? 

Out  ot  inaiix'  li\"('ly  and  coiiflicl  in^  cotii- 
iiUMilvS  oil  Mar>  I5(>r<i«Mi's  paixT  <mi  Fn<,disli 
and  AiiKTican  socicly   \\c    xicct    Inr  <|U(»la- 


tion  Elsie  McCormick'.s  remarks  in  her 
column,  "A  Piece  of  Her  Mind,"  in  the  New 
York  World: 

I  have  heard  fnjm  other  .sources  something  of  the 
glacial  progress  made  by  a  family  endeavoring  to 
break  into  the  crested  circles  of  the  British  coun- 
tryside. A  county  scion  once  informed  me  that 
newcomers  who  attended  church  regularly  and 
gave  other  signs  of  being  properly  genteel  would 
probably  receive  their  first  call  from  a  socially 
established  neighbor  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 
C'J'his,  however,  would  not  mean  general  accept- 
ance by  the  county.  Many  decades  must  pass, 
many  roses  must  be  grown,  and  a  large  number  of 
foxes  slaughtered  before  the  ascent  can  })e  consid- 
ered complete.  P^ven  then  a  shot  at  a  sitting  par- 
tridge or  some  other  faux  pas  can  make  one  a 
rank  outsider  and  nullify  all  the  patient  gardening 
and  cattle  culture  undertaken  by  one's  grand- 
parents. ^.  .  . 

Miss  Borden  predicts  that  a  somewhat  similar 
country  society  will  later  develop  in  America.  It 
is  already  true  that  a  large  number  of  "wSocial 
Regi.ster"  families  are  spending  comparatively 
little  time  in  New  York.  Eventually  the  way  to 
the  upper  level  may  lie  through  a  long  line  of  blue 
ribbons  taken  at  cattle  fairs  and  through  the  egg- 
laying  proclivities  of  one's  well-born  hens.  Then, 
Miss  Borden  .says,  the  talk  in  many  circles  will  be 
of  shooting  and  fox  hunting,  of  racing  and  fishing, 
of  cattle  breeding  and  hor.se  breeding,  which  is 
about  the  time  this  child  will  want  to  move  to 
New  (luinea. 

However,  the  future  American  country  .set  will 
probably  not  bear  a  too  striking  resemblance  to 
its  British  predecessor.  People  whose  ancestors 
chased  buffaloes  cannot  give  the  proper  tone  of 
seriousness  to  fox  hunting.  Besides,  this  new  .so- 
ciety will  never  succeed  in  being  cjuite  so  exclusive. 
One  rea.son  for  this  is  that  the  American  .social 
light  is  usually  iu  l)u.sine.ss,  and  for  that  reason  he 
cannot  wait  seven  years  to  acknowledge  a  neighbor 
who  may  be  in  a  position  to  put  the  Indian  sign 
on  his  favorite  investment. 

Also  working  against  exclusiveness  will  be  the 
fact  that  the  American  .set  can  be  too  easily  imi- 
tated. Its  hallmark  is  smartness — a  smartness 
that  is  within  the  reach  of  almost  anybody  who 
can  patronize  the  same  hairdresser  and  couturiers, 
liciug  .somewhat  more  experienced,  the  best  Brit- 
ish .sets  have  developed  as  their  trade-mark  a  re- 
fined and  glorified  dowdiness.  To  imitate  .smart- 
ness is  a  comparativel\'  simple  matter;  to  imitate 
(lo\v<liness  and  get  just  the  right  shading  is  more 
diHinilf. 
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